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Cbakles  James  Foi,  tliird  son  of  the  Eight  Honourable  Henry  Fox, 
ntfcl  Baron  Holl&nd  of  Foiilcy,  in  1 7^3,  and  of  l.ady  Gcotgiana  CatO' 
lin».  oldest  dnughtcr  of  Charles,  second  Duke  of  Richmond,  was  bom  on  the 
34th  of  January,  1749. 

Haring  received  ifae  rudimentx  of  his  e-ducation  in  a  private  scliool  of  some 
eetchnty  at  Wand* worth,  Fos  was  sent,  at  ihe  age  of  nine,  to  Eton,  Here  he 
gave  earljr  promise  of  future  eminence.  His  father,  through  mistaken  indul- 
gence, took  him  lo  Spa  during  the  summer  of  1763,  where  he  w 
IB  that  ta^te  for  gaming  which  wiu  the  source  of  much  unhappmess 
»fter  life.  On  his  return  lo  England,  he  was.  at  his  own  desire,  sent  back  t« 
"  He  had  left  school  n  boy ;  be  returned  to  it  with  all  the  follies  and 
ftippcries  of  a  youn^  li 

In  the  autumn  of  1764,  he  left  Eton,  and  went  to  Hertford  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  was  distinguished  alike  for  his  application  and  superior 
talents.  He  quitted  Oxford  in  the  autumn  of  1766,  and  went  abroad  for  two 
years,  the  chief  portion  of  which  he  spent  in  Italy.  He  returned  to  England 
in  August,  1768;  and  having,  during  his  absence,  and  white  he  was  yet  under 
■ge,  been  elected  member  for  Midhurst,  he  took  his  seat  in  the  ensuing  sea- 
sion,  and  made  his  first  speech  on  the  I5th  of  April,  1769,  in  support  of  the 
decision  in  favour  of  Colonel  Luttrell  on  the  famous  Middlesex  election.  He 
spoke,  says  Horace  Walpote,  with  insolence,  but  with  infinite  superiority  of 
parts.  InFebruary,  1770,  when  Lord  North  succeeded  the  Duke  of  Qranon 
as  Premier,  Fox  was  appointed  a  junior  lord  of  the  Admiralty.  He  retained 
this  situation  for  two  years,  and  resigned  it  partly  in  consequence  of  some 
Doisunderstanding  with  Lord  North,  and  partly  because  he  had  resolved  to 
oppose  the  Royal  Marriage  Bill,  "  which,  in  place,"  he  says,  "  I  should  b« 
ashamed  of  doing ;"  but  he  had  no  thoughts,  he  adds,  "  of  going  into  oppo- 
sition." He  had  an  immediate  and  satisfactory  explanation  with  Lord  North, 
and  in  January,  1773,  was  appointed  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasnry,  a  situa- 
tion which  he  continued  to  occupy  until  his  memorable  quarrel  with  Lord 
North  in  the  February  of  the  following  year. 

*  Biogcaphieat  sketch  of  Fax  in  the  Encjclopsdia  Britumica. 
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A  scandalous  libel,  reflecting  on  the  character  of  the  Speaker,  Sir  Fletcher 
Norton,  having  appeared  in  the  **  Public  Advertiser,"  a  motion  had  been 
made  that  the  printer,  Mr.  WoodfaU,  be  taken  into  the  custody  of  the  Ser- 
jeant-at-arms. Mr.  Fox,  thinking  this  punishment  insufficient,  without  con- 
sulting Lord  North,  moved  an  amendment  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Woodfall  be 
committed  to  Newgate.  But,  although  Lord  North  substituted  the  Gate- 
house, which  was  the  then  Westminster  prison,  for  Newgate,  as  a  less 
objectionable  place  of  confinement,  he  was  left  in  a  minority  on  the  division, 
the  original  motion  having  been  carried  by  a  majority  of  more  than  two  to 
one.  There  had  previously  been  some  coolness  between  Fox  and  the  Premier. 
The  defeat,  which  Lord  North  attributed  to  the  temerity  of  his  colleague,  did 
not,  of  course,  tend  to  diminish  it ;  and  a  day  or  two  after,  while  Fox  was 
sitting  on  the  Treasury  bench,  engaged  in  conversation  with  the  Premier,  he 
received  from  the  hands  of  one  of  the  door-keepers  the  following  laconic  note : 
*'  Sir, — His  Majesty  has  thought  proper  to  order  a  new  commission  of  the 
Treasury  to  be  made  out,  in  which  I  do  not  perceive  your  name. — North." 
Fox  now  entered  the  lists  of  opposition  :  and,  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
American  war,  proved  a  most  powerful  antagonist  to  the  ministers  of  that 
period. 

On  the  resignation  of  the  ministry  of  Lord  North,  a  result  which  the  exer- 
tions of  Fox,  in  opposition,  had  contributed  greatly  to  bring  about,  a  new 
administration  was  formed  under  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  in  which  Fox 
was  appointed  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs.  This  administration,  however, 
was  but  short-lived ;  for  the  death  of  the  Premier,  three  months  after  his 
acceptance  of  office,  overthrew  all  the  arrangements  that  had  been  made. 
Lord  Shelbume  having  succeeded  to  the  office  of  First  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury, Fox  soon  afterwards  tendered  his  resignation  ;  and  he  and  Lord  North, 
who  for  the  last  eight  years  had  been  violent  antagonists,  were  found  by  one 
another*s  side  in  opposition.  After  a  time,  they  united  their  strength,  and 
procured  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  terms  of  peace  proposed  by  the  Ministers. 
Upon  this,  which  took  place  in  February,  1783,  Lord  Shelbume  resigned. 
After  some  difficulty,  and  a  lapse  of  several  weeks,  during  which  the  country 
was  left  without  any  responsible  government,  the  coalition  administration 
was  formed  ;  the  Duke  of  Portland  being  Premier,  and  Lord  North  and  Fox 
Secretaries  of  State.  The  principal  measure  which  ':1  attempted  was  Fox's 
East  India  Bill,  which  was  rendered  unpopular  by  being  represented  as  a 
violation  of  chartered  rights,  and  as  tending  to  aggrandize  the  influence  of 
Ministers  to  the  detriment  of  the  Crown.  The  bill,  having  passed  through 
all  its  stages  in  the  Commons  with  large  majorities,  was  sent  up  to  the  Lords, 
where  it  was  read  the  first  time  without  a  division.  Previously,  however,  to 
its  second  reading,  the  King  sent  a  message,  through  Lord  Temple,  to  all 
peers  to  whom  his  personal  influence  extended,  that  he  should  deem  those  who 
voted  for  the  bill  not  only  not  his  friends,  but  his  enemies.  Ministers  were 
consequently  left  in  a  minority ;  and  on  the  following  day,  the  King,  amidst 
the  all  but  universal  joy  of  the  country,  diuniMed  them.     Mr.  Pitt  then 
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succeeded  to  otRce  a«  Fint  I 
Exchequer. 

Finm  17S4  to  1793,  Fox  wu  ItaAa  of  *  poverAd  pmhj  ia  tW  C 
in  oppaeition  to  Mr.   PitL      Hifl  auat  TrrrtTtnWi 
period  were  >g*iii&t  the  WcMaiiitiR  Kacatby^-g*  d 
sbateneiit  of  impeachmeata  by  a  d 
bill — (tnd  on  the  Rusaiaii  ■: 
his  efforts  were  naceasing,  int  ta  pmvat  a  i 
qoently  to  rejtote  peace.     At  length,  findiiif  Us  i 

frxiitlesa,  be  determined,  in  tlie  jear  1TB7,  bo  longex  In  attend  in  Us  place  U 
tbe  House,  uDless  called  npon  to  do  lo  b;  Ua  aanaiituraf ;  aad  famtA  hfe 
tine,  from  that  period  down  to  1803,  al  St.  Aane's  Hm,  n  lbs  ywMta  i( 
bteralnre,  and  the  society  and  eomcaatiaa  oC  Ua  fncmit.  1b  IMS  h*  ^ 
turned  to  public  life.  The  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  on  ibe  23rd  of  Jmmxj,  10M. 
dissoWed  the  Adnunistralion  at  whi^  be  wu  at  tbe  bead ;  >ad  in  iJk  ac« 
Ministry  formed  under  Lord  OrenTille,  Pox  was  ^tpomted  Secretaiy  far 
Foreign  Affairs.  He  expired  on  the  1 3tb  September,  1806.  ta  the  fifty-ei^tb 
year  of  bis  age. 

"  To  speak  of  him  jnatly  as  an  orator."  sajb  Sir  Jamea  Mackinioah,  ia  bit 
masterly  cbftiacter  of  Fox,'  "  would  reqniie  a  long  easay.  Ererywfaere 
oatnjal.  be  carried  into  public  Bometbiog  of  that  ample  and  ne^igest  exteriot 
wbicb  belonged  to  bim  in  private.  When  be  began  to  speak,  a  "wphhw 
observer  might  have  thought  him  awkward ;  ind  erea  a  eoasanamte  jiiilgr 
conld  only  have  been  struck  with  the  exqtiiiite  jnstaeai  ot  his  ideas,  and  tbe 
tnuiapareBt  simplicity  of  bis  manners.  Bnt  no  sooner  bad  he  spcAen  tot 
some  time,  than  fae  was  changed  into  another  bong.  He  Ibigot  himself  and 
everything  aronnd  bin.  He  tbongbt  only  of  Us  subject.  His  genius 
wanned  and  kindled  as  be  went  on.  He  darted  fire  into  his  andieuce. 
Torrents  of  impetuous  and  iirenstible  eloquence  swept  along  their  feelings 
and  convietion.  He  certainly  possessed,  above  all  modems,  that  onion  of 
reason,  simplicity,  and  vehemenee,  which  formed  tbe  prince  of  otattKs.  He 
was  the  moat  Demoetbenean  speaker  since  the  days  of  Demoethenes." 


Dtetmi»f  6,  1770.  Mr.  Seijeant  Olymt  moved,  "That  a  Committee  be 
^ipointed  to  inquire  into  tbe  Administration  of  Criminal  Justice,  and  tbe 
Proceedings  of  tbe  Judges  in  Westminster  Hall,  particularly  in  Cases  relating 
tt»  tbe  liberty  of  tbe  Press,  and  tbe  Constitutional  Power  and  Duties  of 
Juries."  Ur.  Alderman  Oliver  seconded  the  motion,  and  expressed  his 
desire  that  the  Committee  should  have  for  a  particular  object  of  its  inquiry, 
the  conduct  of  die  chief  delinquent,  whom  be  believed  to  be  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Mansfield.     Mr.  Se^eant  Olynn  affirmed,  that  a  general  belief  prevailed  of 

•PnUlshad  in  Dr.  Pen's  CoUeetian,  entitled,  «  Cbaraoteia  of  Hr.  Fox.  byPhilo- 
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the  judges  being  unfriendly  to  juries,  encroaching  on  their  constitutional 
power,  and  laying  down  false  law,  in  order  to  mislead  them  in  their  verdicts. 
Sir  George  Savile  defended  the  motion  warmly.  **  If  you  reject  it,"  said  he, 
*•  it  will  render  you  not  only  odious,  but  despicable.  You  will  be  thought 
possessed  of  no  faith,  no  honour,  no  conscience.  Your  name  will  become  the 
ridicule  and  laughing-stock  of  the  rabble.  The  House  will  be  exposed  in 
songs,  and  ballads,  and  ditties,  in  every  street :  *  Flehit  et  insignis  tota  can- 
tMiur  urheJ*  The  authorlings,  and  printers,  and  printers*  devils  will  be  all 
in  motion.  The  press  will  labour  and  groan.  Newspapers,  pamphlets,  puns, 
and  pasquinades,  will  increase  and  multiply.  Grub-street  will  pour  out  its 
thousands,  and  Paternoster-row  its  tens  of  thousands  ;  and  the  land  will  be 
one  scene  of  anarchy  and  confusion."  The  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
motion  were  combated  by  Mr.  Attorney-general  Da  Grey,  and  Sir  Gilbert 
Elliot ;  and  liord  Mansfield's  character  was  strenuously  defended  by  Lord 
Clare  and  Mr.  Jcnkinson.  Mr.  Burke  and  Mr.  Wedderbum,  while  they  sup- 
ported the  motion,  disclaimed  and  reprobated  all  those  asperities  of  diction 
which  had  been  used  in  speaking  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  and  paid  a  tribute 
of  applause  to  his  extraordinary  talents  and  conspicuous  integrity. 

Mr.  Fox  spoke  as  follows : 
Sir, 
We  are  told  by  the  abettors  of  this  motion,  that  jealousies,  murmurs, 
and  discontents  increase  and  multiply  throughout  the  nation ;  that  the 
people  are  under  terrible  apprehensions  that  the  law  is  perverted;  that  juries 
are  deprived  of  their  constitutional  powers  ;  that  the  courts  of  justice  are  not 
sound  and  untainted;  in  a  word,  that  the  Judges  have,  like  a  dozen*  of 
monstrous  Patagonian  giants,  either  swallowed,  or  are  going  to  swallow  up« 
both  law  and  gospel.  And  how  do  they  prove  the  truth  of  these  allegations  ? 
The  manner.  Sir,  is  pleasant  enough.  They  refer  us  to  their  own  libellous 
remonstrances,  and  to  those  infamous  lampoons  and  satires  which  they  have 
taken  care  to  write  and  circulate.  They  modestly  substitute  themselves  in 
the  place  of  the  nation,  and  call  their  own  complaints  and  grievances  the 
complaints  and  grievances  of  England.  Their  meaning  is  plidn  enough,  and 
we  understand  perfectly  how  all  their  grievances  might  be  redressed. 

*'  For  my  part.  Sir,  I  am  not  disposed  to  take  the  voice  of  a  miserable 
faction  for  the  voice  of  my  country.  Were  the  people  really  dissatisfied, 
I  should  be  glad  to  know  how  I  am  to  ascertain  the  reality  of  that  dis- 
satisfaction ?  I  must  freely  confess  that  I  know  no  other  way  but  that  of 
consulting  this  House.  Here  the  people  are  represented,  and  here  is 
their  voice  expressed.  There  is  no  other  criterion  but  the  migority  of 
this  assembly,  by  which  we  can  judge  of  their  sentiments.  This  man,  in 
order  to  answer  one  purpose,  and  that  man,  in  order  to  answer  another, 
will  tell  you,  that  a  general  cry  has  gone  abroad  against  certain  men  and 
certain  measures:    but  will  you  be  so  credulous  as  to  take  him  upon  his 

*  At  th«  time  in  question,  the  number  of  the  Judges  of  the  three  Superior  Courts 
of  common  Uw  at  Wettmintter  wu  twcl?e.    The  number  is  now  fifteen. 
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word,  when  you  can  easily  penetrate  his  interested  views,  and  find  him  th« 
original  and  prime  mover  of  all  the  clamour  ? 

''  Sir,  I  could  easily  trace  the  authors  of  the  outcry  raised  against  the 
Judges ;  and  I  would  point  them  out,  had  not  they,  as  well  as  their  selfish 
ends,  been  already  exposed  in  all  their  deformity.  Why,  then,  should  we 
hesitate  to  put  a  negative  upon  a  question,  which  sprang  from  such  a  low 
source?  From  dirt  it  came,  and  to  dirt  let  it  return.  As  to  myself,  I  cer- 
tainly shall  vote  against  the  motion,  as  I  can  never  acknowledge  for  the 
voice  of  the  nation  what  is  not  echoed  by  the  majority  of  this  House ;  and  I 
do  not  find  that  the  majority  of  us  entertain  any  suspicions,  much  less  terri- 
ble apprehensions,  of  the  Judges ;  though,  if  there  were  any  just  foundation 
for  complaint,  we  must  certainly  have  been  better  informed  of  it  than  the 
people. 

**•  Indeed,  Sir,  if  the  adoption  of  this  inquiry  would  answer  any  good  pur- 
pose, I  should  not  be  such  a  violent  opposer  of  it,  convinced  as  I  am  that  the 
Judges  are  blameless.  But  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  would  not  be  the  case. 
For,  as  I  have  shown,  it  would  be  an  attempt  to  remove  discontents  which 
do  not  exist  but  among  those  who  have  generated,  fostered,  and  reared  them 
up  to  their  present  magnitude,  and  who  would  not,  therefore,  be  satisfied, 
though  Justice,  though  Astrea  herself,  should  descend  naked  from  heaven  to 
exculpate  our  Judges.  And,  what  is  more,  it  would,  on  their  own  principles, 
prove  fruitless  and  nugatory,  even  if  we  suppose  the  people  to  be  really 
discontented.  For  what  have  they  been  doing  for  these  two  last  years,  but 
ringing  constantly  in  our  ears  the  contempt  in  which  we  are  held  by  the 
people  ?  Have  not  they  made  these  walls  incessantly  echo  with  the  terms 
of  reproach,  which  they  alleged  were  cast  upon  us  by  men  of  every  degree, 
by  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  learned  and  unlearned  ?  Were  we  not,  and 
are  we  not  still,  according  to  their  account,  held  in  universal  detestation  and 
abhorrence  ?  Does  not  the  whole  empire,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  reckon 
us  equally  weak  and  wicked  ?  In  a  word,  are  we  not  become  an  abomination 
in  the  land  ?  Such  is  the  language  of  the  minority.  How  then  can  they, 
with  a  serious  face,  desire  us  to  undertake  this  inquiry,  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
people  ?  The  people,  if  their  former  assertions  are  to  be  credited,  will 
receive  no  good  at  our  hands.  They  will  regard  what  we  say  no  more  than 
the  prattle  of  a  knot  of  coffee-house  politicians.  We  are  too  ridiculous  as 
well  as  odious  to  do  anything  that  will  appear  gracious  in  their  eyes. 

**  What,  Sir.  i?  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  :  Why,  this.  Let  us  satisfy 
ourselves.  Let  us  act  according  to  the  dictates  of  honour  and  conscience, 
and  be  at  peace  with  our  own  minds.  It  is  thus  that  we  shall  sooner  or 
later  regain  the  confidence  of  our  constituents,  if  we  have  lost  it ;  and  not 
by  humouring,  as  foolish  nurses  humour  great  lubberly  boys,  the  wayward 
whims  of  a  mis?led  multitude.  The  characteristic  of  this  House  should  be  a 
firm  and  manly  steadiness,  an  unshaken  perseverance  in  the  pursuit  of  great 
and  noble  plans  of  general  utility,  and  not  a  wavering  inconstant  fluctuation 
'•f  councils,  regulated  by  the  shifting  of  the  j>o})ular  breeze.      If  we  are   not 
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to  judge  for  ouneWes,  but  to  be  ever  at  the  command  of  the  Tulgar  and 
their  capricious  shouts  and  hisses,  I  cannot  see  what  adrantage  the  nation 
will  reap  from  a  representatiye  body,  which  they  might  not  hare  reaped  from 
a  tumultuous  assembly  of  themselves,  collected  at  random  on  Salisbury  Plain 
or  Runnymede.  And  it  is  very  well  known.  Sir,  that  such  an  irregular  and 
riotous  crowd  are  but  ill-qualified  to  judge  truly  of  their  own  interest,  or  to 
pursue  it,  even  when  they  form  a  right  judgment.  They  are  but  very 
unsteady  guardians  of  liberty  and  property.  Do  you  want  proofs  ?  Consult 
the  English  history,  and  you  will  find  them  in  every  page." 

Mr.  Serjeant  Glynn's  motion  was  negatived  upon  a  division :   Ayes,  76 ; 
Noes,  184. 


March  25,  1771.  On  the  8th  of  February,  Colonel  George  Onslow  made 
a  complaint  to  the  House,  of  Thompson  and  Wheble,  two  printers  of  news- 
papers, for  misrepresenting  the  speeches,  and  reflecting  on  several  of  the 
members.  The  obnoxious  passages  being  read,  Colonel  Onslow  moved,  that 
the  printers  should  be  called  to  justice  for  infringing  the  standing  order. 
After  some  debate,  the  printers  were  ordered  to  attend.  When  the  Serjeant- 
at-Arms  went  to  the  houses  of  the  printers,  they  were  constantly  denied ; 
which  being  reported  to  the  House,  Colonel  Onslow  moved  an  address  to 
the  King  to  issue  a  proclamation  for  the  apprehension  of  the  offenders.  In 
consequence  of  which  proclamation,  Wheble  was  taken  and  carried  before 
Alderman  Wilkes,  who  not  only  discharged  him,  but  took  recognizances  for 
prosecuting  the  person  by  whom  he  was  apprehended.  Thompson  was  simi- 
larly arrested «  and  discharged  by  Alderman  Oliver. 

On  the  12th  of  March,  Colonel  Onslow  preferred  a  fresh  complaint  against 
six  other  printers  for  the  same  offence.  They  were  ordered  to  attend  the 
House  :  four  presented  themselves  ;  a  fifth  could  not  attend,  being  in  custody 
in  Newgate,  by  order  of  the  House  of  Lords ;  the  other,  whose  name  was 
Miller,  refused  to  obey  the  summons,  and  an  order  was  issued  for  taking  him 
into  custody  by  the  Serjeant-at-Arms.  When  the  messenger  appeared. 
Miller  refused  to  submit  to  the  arrest,  and  violence  being  used,  a  constable, 
prepared  for  the  purpose,  took  charge  of  the  officer,  and  carried  him  to  Guild- 
hall, to  answer  for  the  assault.  Mr.  Wilkes,  the  sitting  alderman,  having 
finished  the  business  of  the  day,  refused  to  take  cognizance  of  the  affiur,  and 
the  parties  were  conducted  to  the  Mansion-house.  The  Lord  Mayor  (Alder- 
man Brass  Crosby),  attended  by  Aldermen  Wilkes  and  Oliver,  admitted  the 
parties  ;  Mr.  Miller  made  his  complaint,  and  the  Lord  Mayor  asked  the 
messenger  what  offence  the  printer  had  committed,  and  by  what  authority 
he  presumed  to  assault  him  }  The  messenger  pleaded,  that  he  acted  under 
the  direction  of  the  Speaker,  and  produced  his  warrant.  The  Deputy-Ser- 
jeant now  announced  himself,  and  said  he  came  there  by  the  Speaker's  com- 
mand,  to  demand  not   only  the  messenger,  but  Miller,  his  prisoner.     Hit 
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^•l^ttUoii  wa«  refuted,  and  Mr.  Miller  discharged.  The  assault  was  next 
proTed  ;  the  meMenger  refused  to  give  bail,  and  a  ivanant  for  committing 
Um  to  the  Compter  waa  signed  b^  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  two  aldermen, 
Whta  the  nutter  had  proceeded  to  thb  estremity,  and  the  officers  were  reader 
to  Coke  away  the  messenger,  bail  nas  gi?cn. 

The  Deputy  Berjcant-at-Arms  immediately  related  these  transaction*  la 
the  House.  Orders  were  issued  for  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Alderman  OUtcx 
la  attend  in  their  places.  The  Lord  Mayor  was  heard  in  hia  defence  ;  after 
wUek  it  was  leBahed,  that  the  dischai^ng  Miller  out  of  the  custody  of  the 
nHMnger,  the  signing  a  warrant  against  the  said  messenger,  and  the  holding 
btni  to  bail,  were  breaches  of  the  priTilegca  of  the  House.  Mr.  Alderman 
Olircr  was  then  heard  in  his  defence.  He  declared  that  "  he  owned  and 
^oiricd  in.  the  fact  laid  to  his  charge  ;  he  knew,  that  whatever  punishment 
wa*  intended,  nothing  be  could  say  would  avert  it.  Aa  for  himself,  he  was 
pcrfectlf  uncoDcemcd;  and,  aa  he  expected  little  from  their  justice,  he  defied 
ihcir  power,"  Upon  this,  Mr.  Wclbore  EUia  moved,  "  That  Richard  Olivet. 
E«q.,  b«  for  his  said  offence  cammittcd  to  the  Tower."  The  motion  was  eup- 
portcd  by  Mr.  Attorney -general  Thurlow  and  Mr.  Fox  ;  and  opposed  by  Sir 
Ueovge  Savile,  Mr.  Serjeant  Glynn,  Mr.  Alderman  Townahcnd,  Mi.  Borrt, 
uid  Mr.  Dunning.  Mr.  Fox  spoke  in  answer  to  the  last  gentleman.  Mr. 
Foi  s«id  : — 
•■Sia. 

**  Notwithstanding  what  the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman,  who  spoke 
last,  baa  been  pleased  to  urge  with  regard  to  the  divided  views  and  tho 
dinded  tnteresta  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  people,  he  ha*  not  been 
able  to  convince  me,  either  that  the  authority  of  this  House  is  not  the  best 
aemiitj  of  the  national  freedom,  or  that  our  welfare  can  posaibly  be  separated 
from  the  wel&re  of  the  public. 

"  Sir,  the  honourable  gentleman  is  pleased  to  say,  that  the  voice  of  this 
HoBse  is  not  the  voice  of  the  people,  and  he  seta  the  language  of  damooi 
withoat  doors  in  opposition  to  our  deliberations,  aa  if  we  were  not  especially 
appcunted  by  the  comtitution,  the  only  rerealera  of  the  national  mind,  the 
only  judges  of  what  onght  to  be  the  sentimenta  of  the  kingdom.  I  say,  Sir, 
iriut  ongbt  to  be,  becauae  many  laws  axe  highly  necessary  for  the  public 
■afety.  which  exdte  the  discontent  of  the  people.  If  we  were  never  to  pass 
a  law,  nntil  it  obtained  the  sanction  of  popular  approbation,  we  should  never 
b»TC  a  settled  revenue  to  support  either  the  establishment  of  oui  domestic 
poliey,  or  to  defend  ourselves  against  the  invasion  of  a  foreign  enemy.  Yon 
never  see  a  tax  instituted.  Sir,  without  hearing  loud  impeachments  of  Par- 
liaiM&tBTj  integrity.  The  oninfbrmed  zealots,  who  seem  animated  with  an 
Uithuiastic  love  ten  their  coontry,  generally  charge  us  with  having  sold  them 
to  the  minister ;  and  we  are  accused  of  venality  for  imposing  those  burdens, 
which  we  know  to  be  absolutely  necessary,  and  to  which  we  ourselves,  if  the 
House  of  Commons  is  supposed  an  assembly  of  the  first  property  in  the  State, 
most  alvmjra  be  the  largest  contributors. 
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'*  Sir,  it  may  possibly  appear  strange,  that  a  representative  of  the  people 
should  not  deem  it  more  meritorious  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  his 
constituents,  than  to  counteract  them  ;  and  it  may  possibly  be  urged,  that  it 
is  his  duty,  upon  all  occasions,  to  act  in  conformity  to  those  wishes,  however 
repugnant  they  may  be  to  the  sense  of  his  own  conviction.  Sir,  I  will  not 
differ  with  the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman  about  the  idea  he 
annexes  to  his  terms  of '  the  people  ;*  I  will,  for  argument's  sake,  allow  that 
nine-tenths  of  the  people  are  at  this  moment  in  opposition  to  Government. 
But  I  shall  at  the  same  time  insist,  that  we  have  higher  obligations  to  justice 
than  to  our  constituents  ;  we  are  chosen  the  delegates  of  the  British  electors 
for  salutary,  not  for  pernicious  purposes ;  to  guard,  not  to  invade  the  consti- 
tution ;  to  keep  the  privileges  of  the  very  freemen  we  represent,  as  much 
within  their  proper  limits,  as  to  control  any  unwarrantable  exertion  of  the 
Royal  authority.  We  are  bound  to  promote  their  true  interests  in  preference 
to  the  dearest  desires  of  their  hearts,  and  the  constitution  makes  us  the  sole 
arbiters  of  those  interests,  notwithstanding  the  imaginary  infallibility  of  the 
people. 

**  To  show.  Sir,  the  propriety  of  this  reasoning,  let  us  suppose  that  the 
people,  instead  of  this  mixed  monarchy,  which  we  celebrate  as  equally  the 
pride  and  envy  of  the  universe,  should  instruct  us,  their  representatives,  to 
introduce  a  democratical  form  of  government :  should  we  act  as  good  sub- 
jects to  our  King,  or  as  faithful  guardians  to  our  country,  if  we  complied 
with  so  dangerous  an  instruction  ?  We  have  sworn  to  maintain  this  con- 
stitution in  its  present  form ;  to  maintain  the  privileges  of  Parliament  as  a 
necessary  part  of  that  constitution,  and  neither  to  encroach  upon  the  legal 
jurisdiction  of  the  peers,  nor  the  just  prerogatives  of  the  Sovereign.  Shall 
we,  then,  do  what  we  are  sensible  is  wrong,  because  the  people  desire  it  ? 
Shall  we  sacrifice  our  reason,  our  honour,  our  conscience,  for  fear  of  incurring 
the  fK)pular  resentment,  and  while  we  are  appointed  to  watch  the  Hesperian 
fruit  of  liberty  with  a  dragon's  eye,  be  ourselves  the  only  slaves  of  the  whole 
community  ? 

"  Perhaps  the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman  will  tell  me,  that  nothing 
but  the  *  soul  of  absurdity  *  could  suspect  the  people  of  a  design  against 
their  own  happiness.  Sir,  I  do  not  suspect  the  people  of  any  such  design, 
but  I  suspect  their  capacity  to  judge  of  their  true  happiness.  I  know  they 
are  generally  credulous,  generally  uninformed ;  captivated  by  appearances, 
while  they  neglect  the  most  important  essentials,  and  always  ridiculously 
ready  to  believe,  that  those  men  who  have  the  greatest  reason,  from  their 
extensive  property,  to  be  anxious  for  the  public  safety,  are  always  concerting 
measures  for  the  oppression  of  their  own  posterity.  Sir,  if  I  misrepresent 
the  people,  whence  spring  those  eternal  terrors  of  being  ruined  in  the  midst 
of  the  most  unbounded  prosperity.^  Have  we  not  tottered,  if  popular  clamour 
is  to  be  credited,  upon  the  verge  of  ruin,  since  the  first  moment  of  our  exis- 
tence as  a  nation  ?  Indeed,  at  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  patriotism  itself 
acknowledges  we  were  saved;  yet  from  that  period  let  us  only  read  the  works 
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ofnurpeitMt  politicians.  Bad  we  ahaJl  finiJ  outscItcs  utterir  mulone  I  Even 
oa  (Icirioas  deliverer  nas  scarcely  seated  upon  the  tiuooe.  when  tlie  grstefbl 
people,  whose  liberties  he  had  restored,  began  to  consider  tini  as  an  enemy 
la  &e  coutilation.  In  every  succeeding  reign  it  wa«  asserted  thai  «e  wen 
dttMTed  1  and  at  this  moment,  atchoagh  exalting  In  all  the  pride  of  a  felicit; 
Dcm  known  to  our  ancestors,  we  arc  gravelj  told,  that  we  have  readied  tb« 
deepest  abyts  of  destruction  ! 

"  Let  OS  look  around.  Sir, — let  ug  Surrey  the  monuments  of  oar  ruin,  and 
thra  uk  KUat  credit  is  due  to  the  representations  of  our  political  screech- 
o*t>?  OWrvc  the  magnificence  of  our  metropolis — theextent  of  our  emiraw 
—the  immensity  of  our  commerce — the  opulence  of  our  people.  Survey  th* 
nnforiumto  citizens  of  London,  Sir.  and  you  will  find  every  shopkeeper  of 
HUT  enuiilnalioo,  with  hia  elegant  villa,  and  his  variety  of  equipages.  Con- 
Mder  onl;  the  present  opposition  of  the  City  of  London  to  the  whole  body  of 
tht  Britinh  legislature,  and  then  jndgc  how  it  must  be  oppressed  !  To  show 
yon  fiulhci  the  rained  state  of  the  kingdom,  let  me  remind  you  that  our  (eni- 
torict  occupy  no  more  than  tlie  largest,  the  most  valuable  apace  of  any  Eaio- 
ptu  ilonuoion  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  ;  that  our  trade  is  propor- 
timrt  to  iliis  superiority  of  empire  ;  Aod  that  our  subjects,  from  the  burning 
'*pi>'a  of  Hindostan  to  the  chilling  mountuos  of  Canada,  exceed  tlie  sub- 
i*CU  of  every  other  power  in  greatness  of  wcullh  and  certainty  of  freedom. 
TbMi,  Si[^  i^e  the  prools  of  our  dtcUning  fortune  !  May  our  calamities  of 
t^i*  kind  hourly  increase,  though  the  people  should  still  continue  to  murmur ! 
'ad  Bay  we  alwnys  remikin  the  happiwl  nation  under  heaven,  however 
t'ffi'nifid  r,ijr  ji.iiriots  may  hv  because  wc  are  not  happier  than  is  consistent 
*i"i  the  lot  of  humanity ! 

"From  what  1  have  advanced,  Sir,  with  respect  to  our  duty  as  represen. 
t»li»ei  of  the  people,  it  naturally  follows,  that  we  arc  by  no  means  to  act 
*i?W\  oar  own  judgment  merely  to  gratify  their  ill  humour  or  their  caprice. 
'"  Chsrles  the  Firafa  time,  the  unlimited  indulgence  of  the  popular  wish 
''"»«)ned  the  destruction  of  the  constitution  ;  and,  if  the  present  allegationa 
of  popularity  deserve  the  least  weight,  they  show  what  incompetent  judges 
"I*  people  are  of  the  public  prosperity.  The  !ast  parliament.  Sir.  was  as 
obaoriooa  to  the  people  as  the  one  in  which  we  are  now  sitting :  they  ap- 
pfored  ,hat  it  is  fashionable  to  term  an  'infamous'  peace,*  and  they  expelled 
•  profligate  libeller  of  their  lawful  Sovereign  ;]  yet,  with  all  this  weight  of 
delinquency  upon  their  heads — reviled  and  execrated  as  they  wore  by  the 
people — look  round,  and  see  who  the  people  have  chosen  in  their  room.  If 
*e  eicepi  deaths  and  promotions,  Sir,  are  not  the  former  traitors,  nearly  to 
■  luo,  igain  the  representative  body  of  the  legislature — again  trusted  with 

'Inalluiion  to  ths  treaty  of  Pario,  concluded  on  the  tOth  of  February,  1763,  between 
GntI  Britain,  Prance,  Spain,  and  Portugal. 

t  In  No.  15  of  the  "North  Briton,"  Wilkei  charged  George  III.  with  having  uttered 
afchtbood  in  his  ipecth  from  the  throne,  for  whiih  he  was  cipi'lletl  the  House  of 
^^ansM,  en  ihe  mih  January,  I7M. 
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the  freedom  of  the  subject — again  the  express  election  of  the  people  ?  When 
we  behold  these  things,  Sir,  we  are  immediately  struck  with  this  alternative — 
either  the  people  are  not  judges  of  their  own  welfare,  or  they  have  sold  them- 
selves for  an  infamous  price,  to  their  members.  In  either  case,  the  conclusion 
proves  the  little  regard  which  ought  to  be  paid  to  their  complaints,  against 
the  sense  of  our  conviction.  If  they  are  virtuous,  they  are  not  wise ;  and  if 
they  possess  wisdom,  they  have  no  right  to  find  fault,  since  every  oppression 
they  groan  under  is  the  natural  result  of  their  own  scandalous  dishonesty. 

**  It  is  urged.  Sir,  with  great  gravity,  by  many  gentlemen  in  opposition, 
that  the  House  of  Commons,  as  the  creatures  of  the  people,  have  no  right 
whatever  to  exercise  an  authority  over  their  constituents.  This  position.  Sir, 
breathes  the  spirit  of  freedom  with  a  vengeance,  for  it  lays  the  axe  to  the 
root  of  all  subordination  at  once,  and  puts  an  entire  end  to  the  whole  system 
of  constitutional  government. 

'*  No  doctrine,  Sir,  was  ever  yet  broached  in  this  kingdom,  either  so  dan- 
gerous, or  so  ridiculous,  as  that  which  seriously  insists  that  the  House  of 
Commons,  because  elected,  is  without  jurisdiction,  and  that  the  people, 
because  the  origin  of  all  power,  must  therefore  be  exempt  from  all  obedience. 
The  people  make  the  laws,  as  well  as  the  legislators ;  but  will  any  advocate 
of  licentiousness  presume  to  say,  because  they  are  the  fountain  of  authority, 
that  they  are  of  consequence  discharged  from  a  submission  to  legal  institu- 
tions? The  law.  Sir,  is  as  much  the  creatiu'e  of  their  formation  as  this 
House  ;  yet,  surely,  it  will  not  be  said,  that  they  are  to  tread  it  under  foot, 
or  to  launch  out  into  the  barbarisms  of  their  natural  state,  after  solemnly 
forming  a  compact  of  civil  society. 

**  The  only  pK)int,  therefore,  remaining  to  be  discussed  is.  Whether  the 
people  at  large,  or  this  House,  are  the  best  judges  of  the  public  welfare? 
For  my  own  part.  Sir,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  positively  in  favour  of 
this  House.  What  acquaintance  have  the  people  at  large  with  the  arcana  of 
political  rectitude,  with  the  connexions  of  kingdoms,  the  resoiu'ces  of  national 
strength,  the  abilities  of  ministers,  or  even  with  their  own  dispositions  ?  If 
we  are  to  believe  the  very  petitions  which  they  have  lately  presented  to  the 
Throne,  they  are  unequal  to  those  powers  which  the  Constitution  has  trusted 
to  their  hands.  They  have  the  power  of  electing  their  representatives  ;  yet 
you  see  they  constantly  abuse  that  power,  and  appoint  those  as  the  guardians 
of  their  dearest  rights,  whom  they  accuse  of  conspiring  against  the  interests 
of  their  country.  For  these  reasons.  Sir,  I  pay  no  regard  whatever  to  the 
voice  of  the  people  :  it  is  our  duty  to  do  what  is  proper,  without  considering 
what  may  be  agreeable  :  their  business  is  to  choose  us ;  it  is  ours  to  act  con- 
stitutionally, and  to  maintain  the  independency  of  Parliament.  Whether 
that  independency  be  attacked  by  the  people  or  by  the  Grown,  is  a  matter  of 
little  consequence  ;  it  is  the  attack,  not  the  quarter  it  proceeds  from,  which 
we  are  to  punish  ;  and  if  we  are  to  be  controlled  in  our  necessary  jurisdiction, 
can  it  signify  much,  whether  faction  intimidate  us  with  a  rabble,  or  the  King 
surround  us  with  his  guards?    If  we  arc  driven  from  the  direct  line  of  justice 
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Py^the  threata  of  a  mob,  our  existence  ia  useless  in  the  community.  The 
miitority  within  doors  need  onJj  assault  ua  by  theii  lajTmicloos  nithout,  lo 
gain  theii  ends  upon  every  occasion.  Biows  will  then  carry  what  iheir  at^- 
ments  cannot  effect,  utid  ihe  people  will  be  their  own  agents,  though  they 
elect  us  lo  represent  them  in  I'arliament.  What  must  the  consequence  be  ? 
Vnivctsal  anarchy.  Sir.  Therefore,  b.i  we  are  chosen  lo  defend  order,  I  kib 
for  sending  those  magistrates  to  iho  Tower  who  h^ve  attempted  to  deatroj 
it ;  i  stand  up  for  the  Constitution,  not  for  the  people ;  if  the  people  attempt 
to  invade  the  Constitution,  they  nrc  enemies  to  the  nation.  Being,  therefore, 
8ii,  coniinced  that  we  arc  to  do  justice,  whether  it  is  agreeable  or  disagree, 
able  to  the  people.  I  am  for  maintaining  the  independency  of  Parliament, 
mi  mQ  not  bs  a  nbel  to  my  Kt^,  my  eoaattj,  m  ny  owb  hant,  fi>r  du 
hwlul  hiw  ai  an  iacanndenta  Baltitnd«." 

Tha  qoMtaon  being  put  for  Hie  comnnttal  of  Hr.  AUenasn  OGrcr  to  Ae 
Tnnr.  Oe  Hone  divided :  Ayea,170;  Noes,  S8. 
A  riimlv  motim  paoaed  with  regtrd  to  Uie  Lord  Umjot,  aa  tbs  S7tk. 


Mnmy  10, 1777.  On  the  6A  of  Frtrury,  LordNeith  bfovght  in  «  bffi 
"Is  mpower  hb  Uejeety  to  aecaie  ud  detain  Petaoan  charged  with,  ar  ana- 
pKled  at,  the  Craaa  of  Sgfa  Treason,  eommitted  in  Kbrft  Anertea,  or  on 
te  ffigfa  Sena,  or  the  Crime  of  Krwy."  The  piogreaa  of  tiiis  UD  waa  eon- 
tnOed  irith  a  wsimth  and  pertinacity  proportioBed  to  the  magnitnde  of  ita 
oI^'Hts,  and  the  importance  of  the  habeas  cofjnu,  that  inestimable  privilege, 
*bich  it  was  intended  to  suspend.  Lord  North,  on  the  motion  for  intro- 
dadng  it,  observed,  that  during  the  war  many  prisoners  had  been  made,  who 
were  in  actual  commission  of  high  treason  ;  and  many  might  be  taken  in  the 
wme  predicament,  but  perhaps,  for  want  of  evidence,  conid  not  be  legally 
confined.  It  had  been  customary,  on  similar  cases  of  rebellion,  or  danger  of 
intuion,  to  enable  the  King  to  seize  suspicious  individuals ;  but  Ministers,  at 
pTMent,  did  not  demand  a  confidence  so  extensive  ;  there  was  no  domestic 
rebellion,  nor  any  prospect  of  invasion ;  but,  as  the  law  stood,  it  was  not 
possible,  officially,  to  apprehend  the  most  suspected  persons ;  prisoners  made 
ftnm  the  rebels,  and  in  the  act  of  piracy  on  the  high  seas,  could  only  be 
legally  confined  in  the  common  gaols,  a  mode  which  their  numbers  would 
reader  impracticable.  It  was  necessary  the  Crown  should  have  a  power  of 
tonfining  them  like  other  prisoners  of  war.  On  the  second  reading,  upon 
the  10th, 

Hr.  Fox  said,  "  that  the  bill  served  as  a  kind  of  key,  or  index,  to  the 
design  that  Ulnisters  had  been  for  some  years  manifestly  forming,  the  objects 
of  which  they  rendered  visible  from  time  to  time,  as  opportunity  served,  as 
circamslances  proved  favourable,  or  as  protection  increased  and  power 
ttrengthened.  It  resembled,"  he  said,  "  the  first  scene  in  the  fifth  act  of  a 
play,  when  some  important  transaction  or  circumstance,  aficcting  the  chief 
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personages  in  the  drama,  comes  to  be  revealed,  and  points  directly  to  the 
cUnouenient,  This  plan  had  been  long  visible,  and,  however  covertly  hid,  or 
artfully  held  back  out  of  sight,  was  uniformly  adopted,  and  steadily  pursued. 
It  was  nothing  less  than  robbing  America  of  her  franchises,  as  a  previous 
step  to  the  introduction  of  the  same  system  of  government  into  this  country ; 
and,  in  fine,  of  spreading  arbitrary  dominion  over  all  the  territories  belonging  to 
the  British  crown.  He  contended,  that  nothing  but  the  most  inevitable  necessity 
could  justify  the  present  measure  ;  such  a  concurrence  of  circumstances  as 
happened  at  the  Revolution,  when  the  people  of  England  were  compelled  to 
embrace  the  alternative  of  submitting  passively  to  the  will  of  a  base,  perjured 
tyrant,  or  of  trusting  to  the  dangerous  experiment  of  appointing  a  dictator  to 
preside  over  them,  in  the  person  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  till  a  new  con- 
stitutional establishment  could  be  formed,  and  legally  recognised.  This 
perilous  state  of  things  was  but  of  short  duration ;  it  was  running,  to  be 
sure,  a  great  risk ;  but  then,  it  was  to  preserve  the  liberty  of  this  country 
from  eternal  destruction."  He  dwelt  a  considerable  time  on  the  invaluable 
advantages  derived  from  the  habeas  corpus  act,  which  he  called  "  the  great 
palladium  of  the  liberties  of  the  subject  ;**  expressing,  at  the  same  time, 
''  his  astonishment,  in  the  boldest  and  most  animated  terms,  at  the  insolence 
and  temerity  of  Ministers,  who  could  thus  dare  to  snatch  it  from  the  people, 
by  a  mandate  manufactured  by  themselves,  though  sanctioned  by  the  sign 
manual ;  and  not  only  attempt  to  deprive  the  object  of  their  envy,  resent- 
ment, or  fears,  of  his  liberty,  bat  send  him  out  of  Great  Britain,  to  the  most 
remote  part  of  the  British  dominions.  Who  knows,''  said  he,  "  but  the 
Ministers,  in  the  fulness  of  their  malice,  may  take  into  their  heads,  that  I 
have  served  on  Long  Island,  under  General  Washington  ?  What  would  it 
avail  me,  in  such  an  event,  to  plead  an  alibi ;  to  assure  my  old  friends,  that  I 
was,  during  the  whole  of  the  autumn  American  campaign,  in  England  ;  that 
I  was  never  in  America,  nor  on  any  other  sea  but  between  Dover  and  Calais ; 
and  that  all  my  acts  of  piracy  were  committed  on  the  mute  creation  ?  All 
this  may  be  very  true,  says  a  Minister,  or  a  Minister's  understrapper ;  you 
are  for  the  present  suspected,  that  is  sufficient.  I  know  you  are  fond  of 
Scotland  ;  this  is  not  the  time  for  proofs  ;  you  may  be,  and  very  probably 
are  innocent — what  of  that  ? — this  bill  cares  not  a  fig  whether  you  are  guilty 
or  innocent.  I  will  send  you,  under  this  sign  manual,  to  study  the  Erse 
language  in  the  Isle  of  Bute  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  operation  of  the  bill  is 
spent,  you  will  be  at  liberty  to  return  whither  you  please ;  and  then  you 
may,  if  you  like,  call  on  your  accusers  to  prove  their  charges  of  treason  in 
America,  and  of  piracy  on  the  high  seas ;  but  they  will  laugh  in  your  face» 
and  tell  you  they  never  charged  you,  they  only  suspected  you ;  and  the  Act 
of  Parliament  will  serve  as  a  complete  plea  in  bar ;  it  will  answer  a  double 
end  ;  it  will  be  at  once  your  redress  and  our  justification.  Oh,  but  says  the 
learned  gentleman,  it  is  not  possible  to  tell  how  far  constructive  treason  may 
extend ;  or  whether  it  may  not  reach  such  as  have  aided  and  abetted  the 
American  rebels,  by  sending  them  arms  and  ammunition,  by  corresponding 
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villi  tiiem,  ke.    It  is,  H  tetms,  liickjr  far  me,  that  I  liaYe  no  eomnBidtm  iHsl 

Ammkui  if  I  hsd,  thongli  tliej  ooiild  not  so  deMifly  tiitpeet  me  of  being 

en  Long  Island  in  August  last,  wlien  iliey  knew  the  oontraij^  ^ejr  nnght 

say,  that  I  held  a  treasonable  or  a  piratical  conespondeneii  wi^  than. 

iappoee,  fat  instaiice,  I  had  an  old  scbool-fdHow,  or  intimate  eofl^wnion :  I 

shnddmost  probably  haye  kept  np  acwtespondenee;  and,  wtien  ifrtiting  to 

lim,  dioidd  hare  told  him,  *  that  the  Whigs,  and  Hiose  that  were  Mends  to 

ihB  Berolntion,  were  looked  upon  now  as  fiictions  persons ;  ibr  these  are  tile 

file  times  that  large  strides  are  taken,  not  only  to  destroy  the  liberties  of 

America,  bnt  of  this  oonntry  likewise/    Wooldnot  such  a  paragraph  as  tUs 

ftmnsh  a  good  ground  for  suspidon  ?    But  weakness,  cruelty,  suspUdon,  and 

sradulity,  are  almost  always  inseparable;  at  least,  Uiey  are  often  found  in  the 

same  company.    Ministers  are  credulous  in  the  extreme,  because  they  ate 

teM ;  and  they  are  feariul  from  a  consciousness  of  ihmt  crimes.    Sus- 

fidons,  howerer  ill-founded,  upon  tales,  howerer  improbable,  are  recdred 

bj  them  as  focts  not  to  be  controrerted :  witness  ihe  information  of  Richard* 

son  against  Sayre,  some  time  since ;  andtiie  recent  afbir  of  John  thaPainter, 

idative  to  the  improbable  story  of  his  setting  fire  to  the  rope-house  at 

Pditsmouth.    I  am  not  surprised  at  anything.    The  tone  of  the  Minister  is 

teeome  ifam,  loud,  and  dedsire.    He  has  already  assured  us,  in  tins  House, 

^Hit  he  has  nearif  subdued  America ;  and,  by  what  we  are  able  to  ooOeet 

tbni  tins  Inn,  we  may  presume  he  means  to  extend  his  conquests  nearer 


The  House  ^^rided  on  the  motion  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Wl: 
Yeas,  195 ;  Noes,  43. 


Febmary  2,  1778.     The  order  of  the  day  being  read,  for  the  House  to 
resolye  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  to  consider  of  the  State 
of  the  Nation  ;  the  several  estimates,  papers,  and  accounts  which  had  been 
inoTed  for,  were  referred  to  the  said  Committee.     The  House  then  went  into 
the  Committee,  Mr.  Pulteney  in  the  chair.     Upon  which,  Mr.  Fox  rose, 
wd  said : — 
"  Sir, 
"It  is  my  intention  to  enter  this  day  only  into  the  minor  part  of  the 
httsiness,  which  I  hope  will  undergo  the  consideration  of  this  committee  ;  a 
committee,  Sir,  appointed  for  the  important  purpose  of  considering  the  present 
»lamiing  state  of  the  nation.     I  must,  however,  beg  not  to  be  considered  as 
the  mover  in  this  momentous  concern ;  it  is  the  nation  that  calh  for  this 
inquiry,  and  I  am  only  one  instrument  in  the  bringing  it  about.  What  I  have 
to  beg  of  the  House,  is  not  to  mix  this  day*s  business  with  anything  that  has 
passed  before,  but  to  go  plainly  and  directly  to  the  business,  to  consider  what 
is  the  actual  state  of  the  country,  and  how  Great  Britain  can  be  saved  from 
the  critical  situation  in  which  she  now  stands.     And  in  considering  the  sub- 
ject, I  would  wish  gentlemen  would  agree  with  me  at  least  so  far,  as  to  divest 
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themselves  of  all  former  opinions,  of  all  favourite  ideas,  and  of  all  prejudices 
which  may  have  been  contracted  in  the  course  of  past  debates,  and  take  them 
up  anew  as  they  are  the  result  of  the  present  inquiry,  and  the  fair  deductions 
from  the  information  now  conveyed  to  the  House.  I  would  wish  gentlemen 
to  forget  their  animosities,  and  consider  themselves  neither  as  friends  nor 
enemies  to  America,  nor  that  country  either  with  love  or  hatred,  but  regard 
it  with  a  calm  and  dispassionate  mind,  as  a  part,  and  a  very  considerable  part, 
of  the  British  empire. 

*'  Sir,  the  method  I  have  chalked  out  to  myself,  as  the  most  likely  way  to 
bring  men  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  present  state  of  the  nation,  and  to 
point  out  what  conduct  it  is  our  interest  in  future  to  pursue,  is  to  state  facts 
as  they  appear  from  the  papers  on  the  table  ;  first,  with  respect  to  the  Army, 
that  in  the  years  1774,  1775,  1776,  and  1777,  there  was  such  an  army,  con- 
sisting of  so  many  thousand  men,  and  that  such  and  such  operations  were 
performed  ;  I  shall,  secondly,  state  the  impossibility  of  increasing  that  army ; 
aud,  thirdly,  the  enormous  expense  that  has  already  been  incurred.  The 
resources  in  men  and  money  thus  failing  us,  the  conclusion  naturally  is,  that 
there  must  be  some  sort  of  negotiation,  and  in  this  part  of  the  business  I  can- 
not too  much  lament,  that  my  motion  for  papers  relating  to  what  has  already 
passed  on  this  subject  was  rejected.*  This  would  have  enabled  the  House 
to  judge  of  the  impediments  that  have  hitherto  prevented  such  negotiations 
from  taking  place,  and  to  provide  some  adequate  remedy. 

*'  After  having  stated  these  facts,  and  drawn  this  conclusion,  which,  I  think, 
may  fairly  be  deduced  from  them,  I  shall  go  retrospectively,  and  show  that 
the  war  has  been  mismanaged,  even  on  the  principles  of  those  who  undertook 
it.  It  will  be,  then,  a  proper  time  to  look  back,  and  see  to  what  our  want  of 
success  has  been  owing,  as  I  believe  I  may  lay  it  down  as  an  incontrovertible 
axiom,  that,  when  a  country  falls,  within  the  short  space  of  a  few  years,  from 
the  highest  pinnacle  of  glory  to  which  any  country,  either  in  ancient  or 
modem  times,  ever  arrived,  there  must  have  been  some  radical  error  in  the 
government  of  it :  though  at  the  same  time  I  will  allow,  that  if  it  should  tam 
out  that  there  is  a  radical  error,  it  is  not  of  itself  a  proof  of  the  criminality  of 
Ministers.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  there  has  been  a  radical  error  in 
carrying  on  the  war  at  all,  and  likewise  that  there  have  been  errors  equally 
great  in  the  conduct  of  it. 

"  Sir,  I  shall  not  now  enter  into  any  more  of  the  proceedings  relative  to 
America,  than  are  necessary  to  show  the  immediate  steps  which  have  brought 
us  into  our  present  situation.  Without  discussing  the  various  questioni 
which  have  been  for  many  years  agitated  in  Parliament,  I  shall  take  up  the 
measures  relative  to  America  in  the  year  1774,  when  the  riots  at  Bostonf  fint 

*  On  the  2nd  of  December,  1777,  Mr.  Fox  made  the  motion  to  which  he  refers. 

t  The  British  Legislature  having  passed  an  act  permitting  tea  to  be  exported  fires  of 
duty  to  all  parts  of  the  globe  except  America,  where  it  was  subjected  to  an  impost  id 
threepence  in  the  pound,  the  inhabitants  of  Boston  had  thrown  into  the  tea  thm 
cargoes  of  tea,  which,  had  been  consigned  to  that  port  for  sale  by  the  East  India  Coai^ 
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called  for  (he  aitenlion  of  this  House :  papers  were,  indeed,  called  for  and 
gnnted,  but  there  were  same  things  that  tended  that  yesT  to  shut  the  eyes  of 
HinisterB  to  the  true  state  gf  that  country,  and  the  true  interest  of  this, — 

ithich  vaa  to  pTevenC,  rather  than  stimulate  and  increaac,  the  general  diacon- 

t*iil»  in  the  colonics ;  everybody  must  allow,  that  the  agreement  with  the 

Eaat  India  Company  was  a  most  unfortunate  one.  and  the  immediate  source 

of  all  the  troubles  that  have  since  followed ;  everybody  knows  what  happened. 

Here    began  a  capital  mistake  of  the   Ministry  :    they  mistook    a   single 

province  for   a    whole  continent ;    they  mistook    the     single    province  of 

Masiachusetts  Bay  for  the  AtUGrican  empire.     Virginia,   a  colony  no  lesa 

jedous  of  its  rights,  nor  less  warm  in  its  assertion  of  them,  was  entirely 

forgotten  :  it  was  not  thought  possible  that  any  other  colony  should  unite  with 

lh«  MasKBchusetts  ;   now  whoever  fights  agunst  ten  men,  and  thinks  he  is 

roalcnding  only  with   one,  will  meet  with  more  diflieultiea  than  if  be  waa 

iwue  of  the  force  brought  against  htm  :  for  I  believe  I  may  lay  it  down  as 

m  undoubted  maxim   in  politics,  that  every  attempt  to  crush  an  insurtcctioo 

nilli  means  inadequate  to  the  end,  foments  instead  of  suppresses   it.     The 

eiH  here  was,  you  took  a  great  object  for  a  small  one,  you  took  thirteen 

provinces  for  one :  and  not  only  that,  you  imagined  the  other  twelve  were 

with  jou,  when  the  very  act  you  were  then  doing,  made  those  twelve  equally 

liNiilo;  for  another  misfortune  at  this  time  was  the  taking  a  vioknt  step 

>E»init  the  town  of  Boston.     If  America  was  not  before  sufficiently  united  in 

»ilet«Biined  resistance  to  the  claims  of  thin  country,  this  measure  made  bU 

Anwiiea  comtnoed  :  they  were  all  from  that  moment  united  with  the  town  of 

Boiton,  which  might  have  been  before  the  object  of  the  jealousy  of  the  rest. 

**>tktr  mistake  was  the  altering  the  government  of  the  province  of  Massa- 

Ammis  Bay,*  whereas  the  acts  of  all  the  other  colonies,  as  well  as  this, 

piiblj  allowed  it  was  not  the  form  of  goTemment  in  that  province  which 

f*«ioned  the  commotions  there,  because  other  provinces,  which  depended 

■w*  on  the  Crown,  and  which  hare  the  appellation  of  royal  governments, 

"*™  not  less  early  or  leas  vigorous  in  their  opposition  and  resistance.    Now, 

°^t,  if  the  form  of  this  government  was  not  itself  the  cause  of  the  troubles  in 

">lMiintry,  then  the  alarm  given  hy  the  alteration  of  that  government  was 

'^''^ily  a  most  capital  mistake  ;  because  it  gave  the  whole  continent  reason 

"liiik  and  to  fear,  that  they  had  no  security  in  the  permanency  of  their 

^'^"''rawt,  but  that  it  was  liable  to  he  altered  or  subverted  at  our  pleasure, 

^^'  Tht  Act  II  Geo.  ni.,  c.  19,  was,  inconsequence,  passed,  by  which  it  wasde- 
"■iM  iDegil  to  land  or  ship  merehandiie  at  Boston,  until  full  latisfaction  was  made 
^^Em  India  Company  for  the  loss  of  their  tea.  For  a  foil  acconnt  of  the  rioti  at 
^"^vbich  led  to  thepusing  of  the  Boston  Port  Act,  see  "Annual  Register,"  vol. 

.  lo  the  year  17T4,  an  Act  had  been  passed  (or  taking  ^way  the  charter  of  the  pro- 
^"^  of  Uisaachnsetta  Bay,  and  voting  the  nomination^  of  counsellon,  judges,  and 
"""^  a  in  the  Crown,  sad  in  some  oaae*  in  the  King's  governor ;  all  to  be  renwts- 
•sDia  of  the  Ciown. 
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on  any  cause  of  complaint,  whether  real  or  supposed  ;  their  natural  jealousies 
were  awakened ;  by  the  same  reasoning,  the  governments  of  the  other 
colonies,  though  much  more  dependent  on  the  Crown,  might  be  rendered 
entirely  despotic,  and  they  were  all  from  thence  taught  to  consider  the  town 
of  Boston  as  suffering  in  the  common  cause,  and  that  they  themselves  might 
very  soon  stand  in  need  of  that  assistance  which  they  were  now  lending  to 
that  unfortunate  town. 

"  But,  Sir,  there  was  another  circumstance  which  tended  to  mislead  the 
House,  and  for   which  the  Ministers  and  not  the  House  were  entirely  to 
blame,  and  that  was  the  partial  manner  in  which  they  laid  papers  before  the 
House  ;  they  laid  the  accounts  of  facts,  but  no  opinions  of  people  upon  the 
spot  as  to  the  extent  of  the  resistance,  the  temper  of  the  people,  or  any  other 
circumstance  concerning  it.     Now,  Sir,  if  men  are  endued  with  passions,  if 
they  are  not  mere  machines,  the  knowledge  of  facts  is  nothing,  unless  it  is 
accompanied  with  a  knowledge  of  the  springs  and  motives  from  whence  such 
actions  proceeded.     Suppose,  for  instance,  a  person  in  a  distant  country  had 
no  other  way  of  judging  of  the  temper  of  this  House,  and  of  the  motives  of 
their  conduct,  but  from  our  printed  votes  ;  could  such  a  man  form  any  judg- 
ment of  the  reasons  why  such  a  line  of  conduct  was  approved,  and  why  such 
a  one  was  rejected  ?     Sir,  it  would  be  ridiculous  in  the  extreme  to  suppose  it 
Now,  Sir,  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  this  House  was  not,  in  the  year  1774, 
informed  of  the  spirit  of  opposition  there  was  in  America,  and  of  their  preju- 
dices against  taxation.     If  they  had,  I  should  hope  they  would  have  thought 
it  wise,  if  not  just,  to  have  applied  such  remedies  as  might  have  healed  rather 
than  irritated  the  distemper.     But,  instead  of  anything  of  this  sort,  other  bills 
were  immediately  passed,  showing  that  all  was  of  a  hostile  nature,  and  thai 
nothing  was  to  be  expected  from  this  country  but  coercion  and  punishment 
particularly  the  Act,  as  it  is  called,  for  the  more  impartial  Administration  o 
Justice  ;*  I  mean  the  Act  for  sending  over  persons  to  be  tried  here  in  Eng 
land.     This  gave  the  idea  of  a  great  and  effective  army,  as  a  provision  for  thi 
consequences  of  much  bloodshed  and  slaughter.     And,  after  all,  what  sort  c 
an  army  was  sent  ?     As  that  Act  excited  their  terror  as  well  as  indignatio 
at  our  injustice,  so  the  army  that  was  sent  excited  their  derision,  without  i 
all  lessening  their  resentment.     It  taught  them  to  contemn  the  power  of  th 
country,  as  much  as  they  abhorred  its  injustice. 

"  But,  as  if  all  this  was  not  sufficient  to  irritate  and  provoke,  the  Quelx 
Act  was  passed,!   the  contents  of  which  everybody  knows.     The  princip 

*  By  the  14th  Geo.  Ill,  c.  39,  it  was  enacted  and  declared,  that  if  any  person  wi 
indicted  in  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  for  murder,  or  any  other  capital  offen 
and  it  should  appear  to  the  Governor,  by  information  on  oath,  that  the  fiact  was  oo 
mitted  in  the  exercise  or  aid  of  the  magistracy  in  suppressing  tumults  and  riots,  • 
that  a  fair  trial  could  not  be  had  in  the  province,  he  should  send  the  person  so  indie 
to  any  other  colony,  or  to  Great  Britain,  for  trial. 

t  The  Act  for  altering  the  Government  of  the  province  of  Quebec,  was  passed  in 
year  1774. 
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purpose  of  this  Act  was  to  form  a  great  interest  in  Caai4a,  to  be  a  perpecayii 
check  upon  the  southern  provinces,  and  to  keep  them  in  ave  :  h  taj  ecm- 
sidercd  in  this  light  in  America,  and  was  held  op  hr  the  rkiksl  portj  hi  thxz 
country  as  a  specimen  of  the  form  of  goTemment  that  mizht  be  i&Uodaoed 
and  established  in  every  part  of  that  continent.     HardlT  anj  nam  a£:er  th^ 
would  say  a  word  in  favour  of  the  British  legislatnre  ;  ererr  Tcmxnmg  bneoA 
to  government,  as  he  was  called — that  is,  ererj  man  ks?  vkslesil  thaa  tLe 
most  violent,  had  nothing  to  say  in  favour  of  the  good  in^estaoss  of  the 
mother  country.     After  this  act  pa5ised«  it  pot  an  nnanswerabie  zr^^smesiX  ia 
the  mouths  of  all  parties,  that  the  intentions  of  Great  Rrli^in  were  viadktlTe 
m  the  extreme.     The  makers  of  the  Quebec  Act,  whoeTer  they  were,  mas 
^>ecarae  the  friends  to  the  violent  party  in  Ameiica.     If  thej  had  ncc  ihsi} 
seasonably  interposed,  there  was  a  chance  of  America  being  divided,  or  at 
least  of  there  being  different  degrees  of  resistance  in  its  cokmiet.     Tbii  ma/de 
them  all  not   only  more  firmly  united,  but  equally  zealooi  and  animated. 
equally  determined  to  go  all  lengths   rather  than  sxtbrnit.     Now,  Sir.  the 
P^ing  of  that  Act  at  that  time,  had  the  same  effect  that,  iat  instance,  the 
'epeal  of  the  Test  Act  would  have  had  in  King  William's  time ;  for  however 
peat  a  friend  I  am  to  universal  toleration,  I  should  certainly  hare  been 
^g&iost  it  at  that  period,  because  it  would  have  disobliged  one  paity.  m^yre 
^an  it  would  have  served  another ;  it  would  have  joined  a  great  body  of 
Tories  to  the   enemies   of  the   Revolution,   who  were  already  suffidently 
numerous.     From  the  moment.  Sir.  this  Quebec  Act  passed,  there  was  only 
one  party  in  America ;  it  stopped  the  mouths  of  the  moderate  party,  if  any  such 
^ere  still  left. 

"Another  extraordinary  idea.  Sir.  wa.?  2*   thi^  t-rno  t^k-in  r: .  r.a'r.'*.v.  •.. .: 
the  coercive  Acts   passed  in  that   fici'ion  would  exc-ci'.o  thcrr.-;>. :-.      1  :.c 
only  argument  in  favour  of  the  M:n:-ter-  ^n   'hi-  hci^l  :-.  :r.  it  \\j.\-  ''://iz:.'. 
the  army  there  sufficiently  strong   to  cTiforce  the  execution   of   tL  -e  \'\-. 
This  is    another   instance   in    rthich   ti^e   Parliament  conn  led  a^-'/.-^tely   in 
Ministers,  as  I  allow  must  soine:im':s  be  the  ca^e  ;   it  may  not  be  r.t  ^  n  all 
occasions  for  Parliament  to  know,  while  an  imcK)rtant  business  is  in  execution. 
every  step  and  every  particular  :   there  must  be  a  certain  decree  of  confidence 
reposed  in  Ministers  :   that  confidence  was   reposed  here,  an  1    Mini^icTs  ar? 
therefore  answerable  if  it  should  appear  that   they  have   abused  it.     :>ir.  in 
1775,  Ministers  began  to  be  afraid  that  more  ill  consequences  mi^ht  follow  : 
they  then  found,  for  the  first  time,  that  the  cause  of  Boston  was  tlie  cause  of 
America;   they  therefore  passed  more  laws,  and  ^ent  out  a  capital  reinforie- 
ment,  with  three  able  generals.*     The  Americans,  on  the  other  hand,  became 
still  more  united  ;   the  name  of  a  party  was,  however,  yet  kept  up,  and,  not- 
withstanding all  the  violent  measures  of  this  country,  and  the  armies  that 
were  sent  out  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the   friends  of  Government,  the 
Tories,  as  they  were  called,  and  punishing  the  Whigs,  yet  the  Tories  sufiered 
more  than  the  Whigs,  their  friends  more  than  tlieir  enemies. 

'*  Ktit,  as  if  all  thi.s  was  not  enough  to  e.\a>perate,  and  to  prove  they  had 

•  (Jeneralfl  Howe,  l*urgoync,  and  Clinton. 
VOL.    ir-  c 
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no  resource  left  but  in  self-defence,  wc  rejected,  before  the  end  of  the  session 
of  1775,  the  petition  from  New  York,*  drawn  up  in  the  most  affectionate 
and  respectful  terms  that  could  be,  considering  the  state  of  the  contest :  this 
was  the  last  effort  of  the  moderate  party,  your  own  friends,  who  were  told, 
on  the  news  going  back  to  America,  *  You  see  what  dependence  is  to  be  put 
in  Great  Britain :  how  will  she  treat  us,  when  she  has  thus  treated  you?'  Sir, 
a  few  weeks  before  the  arrival  of  the  reinforcements,  the  civil  war  began. 
Then  followed  the  battle  of  Bunker's-hill.f  This  ought,  at  least,  to  have  been 
a  lesson  to  the  Ministry  that  America  was  unanimous,  and  determined  to  put 
everything  at  stake.  Sir,  there  is  one  circumstance  I  omitted  to  mention  in 
its  place,  and  that  is  the  conciliatory  proposition  of  the  noble  lord  (North)4 
I  need  not  go  into  this  now;  it  has  been  often  considered,  and,  without 
saying  anything  more  about  it  at  this  time,  I  will  only  say,  what  everybody 
must  allow,  that  this  House  was  left  to  judge  of  the  quantym^  which  was 
one  of  the  very  principal  objections  urged  by  the  Americans,  that  they  did 
not  know  how  far  this  claim  of  ours  might  extend ;  it  was,  in  fact,  not  only 
asserting  the  right,  but  establishing  it  in  practice.  Now,  Sir,  I  beg  leave  to 
stop  here  for  a  moment,  and  ask  this  question — Does  any  man  seriously  think 
it  better  to  give  up  America  altogether,  unless  we  can  exercise  the  right  of 
taxation  in  the  imcontrolled  and  unlimited  manner  in  which  we  claim  it  ?" 

Mr.  Fox  then  ran  over  the  various  operations  of  our  army  in  America, 
after  the  arrival  of  the  troops,  from  their  being  cooped  up  in  Boston,  to  their 
being  obliged  ultimately  to  leave  it.§     He  then  described  the  conduct  of 

•  Presented  by  Mr.  Burke. 

f  In  June»  177d,  the  English  attacked  Bunker's  Hill,  which  was  occupied  by  the 
American  troops,  and  having  been  twice  driven  back,  succeeded  in  dislodging  their 
opponents,  but  with  a  loss  of  226  killed,  and  828  wounded.— *<  Holmes*  Annals  of 
America,*'  vol.  ii.,  p.  211,  note. 

X  Lord  North's  proposition  for  conciliation  with  America  was,  *'That  when  the 
Governor,  Council,  and  Assembly,  or  Oeneral  Court,  of  any  of  His  Majesty's  provinoet 
or  colonies  in  America,  shall  propose  to  make  provision,  according  to  the  condition, 
circumstances,  and  situation,  of  such  province  or  colony,  for  contributing  their  propor- 
tion to  the  common  defence  (such  proportion  to  be  raised  under  the  authority  of  tho 
General  Court,  or  General  Assembly,  of  such  province  or  colony,  and  disposable  by 
Parliament)  and  shall  engage  to  make  provision  also  for  the  support  of  the  civil 
government,  and  the  administration  of  justice,  in  such  province  or  colony,  it  will  be 
proper,  if  such  proposal  shall  be  approved  by  His  Majesty  and  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament^  and  for  so  long  as  such  provision  shall  be  made  accordingly,  to  forbear,  in 
respect  of  such  province  or  colony,  to  levy  any  duty,  tax,  or  assessment,  or  to  impose 
any  farther  duty,  tax,  or  assessment,  except  only  such  duties  as  it  may  be  expedient 
to  continue  to  levy  or  to  impose  for  the  regulation  of  commerce;  the  net  produoe  of 
the  duties  last  mentioned  to  be  carried  to  the  account  of  such  province  or  colooj 
respectively." 

(  The  retreat  from  Boston,  for  the  purpose  of  assuming  a  more  central  position  for 
hostilities,  had  long  been  meditated  and  resolved  upon  by  the  British  general,  but  was 
delayed  by  the  want  of  transports,  and  by  other  circumstances.  When,  however, 
Washington  obtained  possession  of  Dorchester  heights,  it  was  rendered  compulsory. 
••  Adolphus*  History  of  the  Reign  of  George  III,,"  vol.  ii.,  pp.  337,  338. 
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America.  "  What,"  said  he, "  was  the  language  of  America  at  this  time  ?  They 
send  a  petition  to  this  country,  couched  in  the  most  respectful  terms,  dis- 
claiming every  idea  of  independence,  which  had  been,  in  the  course  of  the 
preceding  session,  objected  to  their  conduct,  and  desiring  no  concession  that 
would  be  in  the  least  dishonourable  to  the  mother  country,  but  supplicating 
His  Majesty,  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  point  out  some  mode.  How  was 
this  petition  received,  and  what  was  the  answer  ?  All  that  was  said,  was, 
to  this  petition  no  answer  will  be  given.  But  the  Ministry  gave  out,  that 
the  petition  was  all  a  farce,  for  the  Americans  wanted  independence.  If  this 
had  been  really  the  case,  which  I  in  my  conscience  do  not  believe,  what 
occasion  was  there  for  saying  so  ?  Why  not  have  tried  the  experiment,  and 
by  this  means  have  showed  to  all  the  world  the  unreasonableness  of  your 
enemies  and  your  own  moderation  ?  Suppose,  for  instance,  you  had  been 
treating  with  Louis  XIV.,  who,  everybody  allows,  aimed  at  universal  mon- 
archy; suppose  you  had  been  treating  with  him  about  a  petty  town  in 
Flanders,  would  you  have  told  him,  '  Ay,  it  is  impossible  to  treat  with  you, 
you  aim  at  universal  monarchy,  you  never  mean  to  give  up  this  town,  for  you 
will  not  be  contented  till  you  get  them  all.'  But,  Sir,  least  of  all  should  this 
have  been  objected  by  those  who  say  the  Government  have  a  gi-eat  party 
in  America ;  that  the  friends  to  British  government  are  still  numerous  and 
powerful  there ;  for  these  arguments  militate  against  each  other.  If  inde- 
pendence was  a  popular  pretension  in  America,  why  should  America  have 
unnecessarily  disclaimed  it  ?  Yes,  but  it  is  said,  it  was  meant  to  deceive 
America ; — why,  then,  if  it  was  necessary  to  deceive  America,  she  did  not 
mean  independence,  otherwise  it  would  have  been  deceiving  her  into  the 
belief  of  a  thing  which  she  did  not  approve.  But,  if  America  was  averse  to 
independence,  was  it  not  worth  while  to  try  pacific  measures  ? 

"  Instead,  however,  Sir,  of  anything  of  this  sort,  a  change  of  Administration 
at  this  time  took  place,  which  plainly  showed  there  was  no  chance  left  but 
in  war  ;  and  now,  for  the  first  time,  Sir, — I  allow  it, — real,  vigorous  measures 
were  adopted  ;  the  whole  force  of  this  country  was  to  be  exerted :  every 
nerve  was  to  be  strained.  The  first  event,  however,  of  this  campaign, — I 
mentioned  it  before, — was  General  Howe's  being  driven  out  of  Boston  ;  and 
now,  Sir,  only  to  show  the  versatility  of  some  people,  and,  as  an  instance 
how  ready  the  men  who  caused  all  these  calamities  are  to  adapt  themselves 
to  the  unfortunate  consequences  of  their  own  conduct,  as  soon  as  the  news 
came  over  of  General  Howe's  evacuating  Boston,  they  congratulated  each 
other  on  the  event,  they  were  glad  of  it,  it  was  a  lucky  step,  though,  by  the 
bye,  there  is  still  the  greatest  reason  to  believe  it  was  a  matter  of  necessity, 
not  of  choice.  Fifty-five  thousand  men  had  been  voted  ;  Sir  William  Howe's 
army  was  completely  reinforced.  Everybody  knows  what  passed.  He  makes 
himself  master  of  Long  Island  ;  he  takes  New  York,  Sec*     Here  were  two  or 

•  Aj»  to  the  battle  on  Long  Ishind,  tlio  evacuation  of  Xcw  York  by  the  American 
troops,  and  the  subsequent  engagements  between  the  British  and  Amciic;\n^,  "-e  * 
"  Ilolmes*  Annals  of  America,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  24"),  et  stc'i. 

c     1^ 
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three  battles  gained;  here  was  a  sort  of  victory,  though  not  an  absolute 
extinction  of  the  enemy's  army.  What  followed  ?  All  promises  of  taking 
the  moment  of  victory  for  proposing  terms  of  accommodation  were  forgot. 
But  this  was  the  moment  in  which  the  Americans  declared  themselves 
Independent  States.*  Did  this  look  like  a  termination  of  the  contest  ?  If  it 
did,  there  was  a  circumstance  that  passed  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1776, 
from  which  you  might,  at  last,  have  learnt  that  it  was  impossible  to  reduce 
them  by  mere  force.  I  mean  the  affair  at  Trenton. f  The  sudden  .manner 
in  which  this  army  was  gathered  together,  the  success  that  attended  it  from 
the  nature  of  the  country,  plainly  showed  it  was  impossible  entirely  to  reduce 
them.  But  to  show  the  deafness  of  Administration  to  every  proof  of  the  true 
disposition  of  America,  and  to  show,  likewise,  the  uniform  conduct  of  gentle- 
men on  this  side  of  the  House,  a  motion  was  made  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
year  1776,  for  a  revision  of  the  laws  by  which  the  Americans  might  think 
themselves  aggrieved.  J  To  revise  the  Acts  that  had  been  passed  was  surely 
as  gentle  a  word  as  could  be  made  use  of,  and  indeed  was  the  expression 
made  use  of  by  the  Commissioners  themselves  in  a  proclamation  they  bsued 
in  America.  I  need  not  say.  Sir,  that  this  motion  was,  for  various,  reasons, 
but  without  one  solid  argument,  rejected. 

**  Sir,  as  to  the  events  of  the  last  campaign,  I  shall  touch  them  very  slightly. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  no  decisive  stroke  has  been  given.  We  have  got 
possession  of  three  towns  instead  of  one,  but  of  no  more  extent  of  country 
than  is  just  within  a  small  circuit  round  these  towns.  With  regard  to  General 
Burgoyne's  expedition,§  I  will  only  say, — that  it  failed.  The  expedition  itself 
is  of  such  a  dye,  that  it  deserves  a  separate  consideration.  It  should  be 
reserved  to  itself. 

*'  Sir,  after  having  passed  resolutions  concerning  the  various  facts  and 
events  during  the  period  I  have  been  describing,  the  House  will  naturally 
form  an  opinion  concerning  their  future  conduct,  and  I  shall  then  ask,  whether 
any  man  can  imagine  it  possible  to  go  on  with  an  offensive  war  ?  If  it  should 
appear  that  our  means  are  inadequate  to  the  conquering  them,  and  that  the 
having  gone  on  so  far  has  shaken  the  credit  of  the  nation,  more  than  it  was 
shaken  at  the  end  of  a  six  years'  war  with  France,  then  it  will  be  for  the 
House  to  consider  what  is  to  be  done  in  the  present  moment.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  inference  will  be,  that  force  alone  is  not  sufficient,  and  that  we 
must  call  in  negotiation  to  its  aid.     But,  Sir,  this  is  a  subsequent  considen- 

*  The  Americans  declared  themselves  independent  on  the  4th  July,  1776. 

t  For  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Trenton,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  Washington 
took  the  Hessian  troops  by  surprise,  and  obliged  a  considerable  number  of  them  to  lay 
down  their  arms,  the  rest  having  escaped  ;  see  "  Adolph.  Hist,  of  Reign  of  Qeo.  III.** 
vol.  ii,  p.  884. 

X  Mr.  Fox  alludes  to  Lord  John  Cavendish's  motion  for  a  revisal  of  the  laws  by 
which  the  Americans  might  think  themselves  aggrieved. 

§  See  ''Holmes'  Annals  of  America,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  2G9  el  teq. ;  and^*' Adolph.  Hiatory 
of  the  Reign  of  Oeorge  III.,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  464  et  teq. 
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tlon.  Another  question,  likewise,  with  regard  to  the  alliances  of  this  country: 
if  it  shall  appear  that  we  are  strong  in  alliances,  then  it  is  very  true  we  may 
venture  somewhat  further  than  we  might  otherwise  venture.  This  is  a  very 
proper  thing  to  be  considered. 

^'  Sir,  I  set  out  with  acquainting  the  House,  that  I  meant  to-day  to  begin 
with  a  very  small  part  of  the  business  ;  it  is  only  to  draw  an  inference 
from  the  papers  on  the  table,  that  in  the  present  situation  of  things  it  will  be 
very  imprudent  to  send  any  more  troops  out  of  the  kingdom.  The  peace 
establishment  of  troops  in  Great  Britain  has  been  17,000.  Now,  Sir,  I  do 
not  mean,  by  what  I  say,  to  approve  of  that  establishment.  I  think  it  too 
high;  but  such  it  has  been  of  late  years  ;  17,000  for  Great  Britain  ;  12,000 
for  Ireland;  3,500  for  Gibraltar,  and  2,300  for  Minorca.  These  make, 
altogether,  34,800.  This  is  the  establishment  in  time  of  profound  peace. 
But  various  reasons  conspire  to  make  us  apprehensive  of  war  ;  the  conduct 
of  France,  the  state  of  public  credit,  his  Majesty's  speech  at  the  opening  of 
the  session,  are  alone  sufficient  to  prove  that  there  is  the  greatest  reason  to 
prepare  for  a  foreign  war.  Now,  Sir,  if  34,000  men  are  necessary  to  be  kept 
up  in  time  of  peace,  I  think  no  gentleman  can  be  of  opinion  that  we  should 
have  less  than  that  number  at  the  present  moment.  Mr.  Fox  then  showed 
from  the  papers  on  the  table,  that  the  number  of  the  troops  now  in  Great 
Britain,  including  the  officers,  non-effective,  &c.,  did  not  exceed  15,000  ;  in 
Ireland,  8,000 ;  in  Gibraltar  and  Minorca,  5,000  ;  so  that  there  was  now  an 
actual  deficiency  in  the  peace-establishment  of  6,000  men.  I  think.  Sir,  it 
appears  from  this,  that  it  would  be  madness  to  part  with  any  more  of  our 
army.  As  to  the  new  levies,  I  do  not  now  consider  whether  the  levying 
them  without  the  approbation  of  Parliament  be  legal  and  constitutional ; 
that  will  be  to  be  considered  another  day  :  but  I  speak  on  a  supposition  of 
iheir  being  levied.  And  if  they  are,  I  should  hope  it  is  nftt  intended  that 
the  safety  of  this  country  is  to  be  left  to  them. 

**  On  the  whole.  Sir,  it  appears  to  me,  that  if  gentlemen  are  not  blind,  they 
will  see  that  the  war  is  impracticable,  and  that  no  good  can  come  from  force 
unlv :  that  the  lives  that  have  been  lost,  and  the  treasures  that  have  been 
wasted,  have  been  wasted  to  no  purpose  ;  that  it  is  high  time  we  should  look 
to  our  own  situation,  and  not  leave  ourselves  defenceless  upon  an  idea  of 
&trengthening  the  army  in  America,  when,  after  all,  it  will  be  less  strong  than 
it  was  last  year, — a  year  which  produced  nothing  decisive,  nor  in  the  least 
degree  tending  to  complete  conquest." 

Mr.  F'ox  concluded  with  moving,  "  That  an  humble  Address  be  pre- 
sented to  his  Majesty,  that  he  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  give  orders  that 
no  more  of  the  Old  Corps  be  sent  out  of  the  kingdom." 

The  Committee  divided  :   For  Mr.  Fo.Vs  motion,  165';  against  it,  259. 
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April  10.  In  the  Committee  on  the  State  of  the  Nation,  Mr.  Powys,  after 
a  speech,  in  the  course  of  which  he  maintained,  that,  from  the  exhausted 
state  of  the  finances  of  the  country,  and  the  great  expense  into  which  the 
American  war  had  plunged  it,  nothing  could  be  more  necessary  to  us  than 
peace  with  America,  moved,  "That  the  powers  of  the  Commissioners 
appointed  to  treat  with  America  be  enlarged ;  and  that  they  be  authorized 
to  declare  the  Americans  absolutely  and  for  ever  independent."* 

Mr.  Fox  said,  "  he  had  formed  a  decided  opinion  upon  the  present  ques- 
tion, and  if  he  should  happen  to  differ  in  his  sentiments  from  a  venerable 
character,  whom  he  honoured  and  revered  (Lord  Chatham),  the  committee 
would  give  him  credit  that  no  early  prejudice,  no  infant  pique,  directed  his 
judgment  or  influenced  his  mind.  He  had  considered  this  matter,  abstracted 
from  every  other  object,  and  his  judgment  was  formed  upon  logical,  as  weU 
as  natural,  reasoning  and  deduction.  The  dependency  of  America  he  thought 
it  impossible,  from  our  situation,  as  well  as  from  the  nature  of  the  object,  for 
us  to  regain.  She  had  joined  with  France  in  an  amicable  and  commercial 
treaty.  The  latter  had  recognized  her  independency ,t  and  both  were  bound  in 
gratitude  to  defend  one  another,  against  our  resentment  on  the  one  hand,  or 
our  attempt  to  break  it  on  the  other.  If  by  concession  or  coercion  we 
attempted  to  recover  the  dependency  of  America,  we  should  have  the  powers 
of  France  and  America,  and  perhaps  Spain,  to  encounter  with.  If  we 
attempted  to  punish  France  for  recognizing  the  independency  of  America, 
America  would  join  her,  and  we  should  have,  in  either  case,  two,  if  not 
three,  powers  to  combat  w^ith.  It  was  probable,  that  the  greatest  part  of 
Europe  would  join  in  the  recognizance.  Gratitude  on  the  one  hand,  and 
obligation  on  the  other,  would  unite  them  in  one  bond,  and  we  should  expe- 
rience the  joint  efforts  of  all,  if  we  attacked  one.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
committee  agreed  to  the  motion,  and  thereby  recognized  the  independency  of 
America,  we  should  be  no  longer  bound  to  punish  the  European  powers, 
who  had  already,  or  who  might  do  the  same ;  and  we  should  probably  secure 
a  larger  share  of  the  commerce  of  the  Americans,  by  a  perpetual  alliance  on 
a  federal  foundation,  than  on  a  nominal  dependence. 

*'  He  could  not  avoid  lamenting  the  language  at  present  used  in  the  House 
of  Commons ;  namely,  that  the  Americans  were  not  generally  inclined  to 
independence.     Now,  could  anything  be  more  distant  from  probability  ?   Had 

•  The  Earl  of  Carlisle,  Governor  Johnstone,  and  Blr.  Eden,  together  with  Lord  Howe 
and  his  brother  General  Howe,  were  appointed  his  Majesty's  commissioners  under  ths 
18  Geo.  III.,  c.  13,  to  treat  with  the  Americans.  As  to  the  terms  offered  by  the  com- 
misKionere,  and  the  reply  of  Congress,  see  «*Adolph.  Hist,  of  Reign  of  Geo.  HI.,"  vol.  ii^ 
p.  580,  and  *•  Holmes'  Annals  of  America,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  290. 

t  On  the  6th  February,  1778,  the  treaty  by  which  France  recognired  the  inde- 
pendence of,  and  entered  into  commercial  arrangements  with,  the  United  States,  wtt 
executed ;  and  on  the  2l8t  March,  in  the  same  year,  a  public  audience  and  rocepUoa 
was  given  to  the  American  ambassadors,  Franklin,  Deane,  and  I^e,  by  the  French 
King.—*' Holmes'  Annals  of  America,"  vol.  ii.,  pp.  281,  293. 
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we  not  seen  proof  upon  proof  exhibited  to  the  contrary  ?  Had  not  the 
provinces,  one  and  all,  entered  into  the  moat  solemn  bond  not  to  depart  from, 
01  rescind,  their  vote  of  independency  ?  and  had  not  even  thousands  of  them, 
in  the  province  of  Carolina,  as  well  ae  in  others,  taken  an  oath  before 
Hea\-en  to  maintain  it?  The  Congress  and  tho  people  were  the  sftme. 
Distinct  opinions,  party  distractions,  and  disunited  intcrcata,  had  not  been 
fotmcd  in  America,  with  regard  to  the  great  point  in  which,  by  their 
unanimitj.  they  had  succeeded.  He  laughed  to  hear  the  contrary  asserted ; 
but  he  hoped  sincerely  that  the  honourable  gentleman  near  him  (Governor 
Johnstone),  and  the  olher  commissioners,  had  mote  solid  grounds  to  go  upon, 
and  more  rational  hopes  of  hucccbs.  Ha  viewed  the  dependency  of  America 
u  a  matter  of  very  little  moment  to  any  pail  of  tliis  country,  other  than  tho 
Minister  and  his  dependants.  He  understood  that  the  appointment  of 
guvemow,  and  otlier  officers  by  the  Crown,  was  an  object  of  their  eontcm- 
plalion,  and  one  which  they  esteemed  of  great  consequence.  It  was  meant, 
he  supposed,  as  an  nd<hlion  to  the  weight  in  the  scale  of  Government,  and 
thii  circumstance  deserved  the  moat  serious  attention  of  the  House.  Tho 
three  citBtes  of  Parliament  could  no  longer  bo  the  security  and  defence  of 
otu  cooatitution,  than  while  tbcy  remained  in  an  equipoise  with  regard  to 
one  another.  If  one  preponderated,  the  executive  over  the  legislative,  or 
the  legislative  over  the  executive,  the  superstructure  must  fall.  It  was  a 
melancholy,  but  certain  truth,  that  the  power  of  tbe  executive  had  been 
gradoally  exerting  itself  to  a  predominancy  for  some  years  past,  and  its 
growth  was  already  dangerous  to  our  constitutional  existence.  The  further 
ritlvantagt  thil  ivoulJ  be  fhriiwn  into  llie  scale,  by  tiio  weight  of  America, 
would  give  maturity  to  its  growth,  and  perpetuar  dominion  to  it  over  the 
legislative  ;  because,  by  the  exemption  from  taxation,  no  degree  of  weight 
whatever  was  added  to  the  legislative  state.  Taxes  were  so  far  necessary 
to  DOT  constitution,  seeing  that  they  engaged  the  people  narrowly  to  watch 
and  resist  the  influence  of  tbe  Crown.  Their  lives  and  properties  could 
only  be  in  danger  when  the  Crown  became  despotic.  A  security  against 
that  danger  destroyed  their  fears  ;  and  not  being  concerned  in  the  advance, 
ment  or  depression  of  the  Crown,  they  did  not  regard  its  progress.  Good 
God !  then,  could  Britons  with  their  eyes  open,  and  sensible  of  the  danger 
arising  from  the  predominancy  of  the  executive  power,  wilfully  throw  so 
great  an  addition  of  strength  into  it,  as  the  power  of  appointing  tbe  officers 
to  the  government  of  America  must  necessarily  create  ?  Had  we  not  appoint- 
ments, douceurs,  smecures,  pensions,  tiUes,  baubles,  and  secret-service  money 
enough  already  ?  Did  not  the  creatures  of  Government  swarm  in  every 
department,  and  must  we  add  to  their  number  ? 

"  He  conld  not  sec  that  American  independency  would  so  soon  rise  as  the 
honourable  gentleman  imagined,  to  maritime  pre-eminence.  The  Americans 
could  have  no  inducement  to  hunt  for  territory  abroad,  when  what  they 
quietly  possessed  would  be  more  than  they  could  occupy  and  cultivate. 
They  would  find  the  advantages  of  conquest  unequal  to  those  of  agriculturo; 
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and  remembering  that  man  had  naturally  a  predilection  for  the  enjoyment  of 
landed  property,  they  would  find  it  impossible,  in  a  country  where  land  was 
to  be  had  for  nothing,  to  propagate  a  spirit  of  manufacture  and  commerce. 
Every  American,  more  or  less,  would  become  the  tiller  and  planter,  and  the 
country  might,  in  some  future  and  distant  period,  be  the  Arcadia,  but  it 
could  never  be  the  Britain  of  the  world. 

*^  He  reverted  to  the  arguments  of  an  honourable  gentleman  near  him 
(Mr.  Pulteney),  in  regard  to  the  finances  of  this  country.  He  never  was 
more  surprised  than  he  was  at  hearing  a  man  of  sense  introduce  such  a 
puerility.  The  internal  opulence  of  the  country  might  be  introduced  as  a 
figure  of  show,  to  delude  the  ignorant  into  an  extravagant  idea  of  out 
resources  ;  but  the  people  must  know  that  it  was  a  mere  delusion.  If  we 
were  reduced  to  such  an  emergency  as  to  have  reference  to  the  fundamental 
opulence,  so  might  our  enemy ;  and,  comparing  the  one  resource  with  the 
other,  we  must  acknowledge  that  theirs,  in  that  respect,  was  treble  our 
own.  Our  natural  resources,  he  knew,  were  superior  to  those  of  our  enemy, 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  country  ;  but  we  ought  to  remember,  that  theirs 
were  capable  of  more  improvements  without  injuring  the  people  than  ours. 
Would  Ministers  but  abolish  the  extravagant  method  of  collecting  their 
revenues,  the  voluptuous  manner  of  expending  them,  and  the  enormous 
extent  of  the  royal  expenditure,  what  a  superiority,  in  point  of  revenue, 
might  they  not  efiect ! 

"  He  condemned  the  Conciliatory  Acts  as  totally  inadequate  to  the  object, 
and   declared,  that  if  they  produced  any  good  end,  he  should  attribute  it 
solely  to  the  influence  of  the  honourable  and  worthy  gentleman  (Governor 
Johnstone)  who  was  last  joined  in  the  commission.     He  hoped  the  com- 
mittee would  consider  seriously  of  the  matter  before  them  :   there  had  been. 
enough  of  treasure  fruitlessly  wasted  ;  and,  that  they  might  not  waste  more 
on  an  inadequate  commission,  he  begged  them  to  extend  its  powers,  and 
thereby  secure  its  success.     He  could  not  avoid  adverting  to  the  conduct  of 
the  Ministry,  in  regard  to  the  French  *  aggression.*     He  knew  not  from 
whence  the  word  came,  but  he  supposed  it  meant  *  insult.*     Himself  and 
others  were  termed  pusillanimous,  because  they  attempted  to  stem  the  torrent 
of  rage  that  rushed  from  the  bosoms  of  the  Ministry  on  that  oc^sion  ;— 
they  were  called  pusillanimous,  because  they  were  calm  ;  but  could  they  not 
now,  with  double  energy,  send  back  the  term  on  those  men  who  had  con- 
fessed  th:it  the  nation  was  insulted ;  who  had  made  the  King  and  the  Parlia- 
ment of  England  confess  that  they  were  insulted;  and  who,  for  a  whole 
month,  had  pocketed  the  insult,  without  preparing  to  punish  it,  or  taking  a 
single  step  for  the  defence  of  the  nation  ?     He  begged  the  committee  to 
observe,  that  the  Ministry,  conscious  of  their  own  inability,  were  obliged,  when 
they  wanted  service  to  be  performed,  to  call  to  their  assistance  the  very  men 
who  had  condemned  their  measures,  and  uniformly  despised  them.     But  if 
a  peace  was  to  be  negotiated,  or  a  war  to  be  undertaken  (meaning  the  ap- 
pointment of  Governor  Johnstone  in  the  one  case,  and  Admiral  Keppel  and 
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Lord  Amherst  in  the  other),  they  were  obliged  to  employ  the  men  on  his 
side  of  the  House." 

Mr.  Burke  supported  the  motion.  Mr.  Pulteney,  Governor  Johnstone, 
and  Mr.  Dundas,  opposed  it.  Mr.  T.  Townshend  thought  the  motion  pre- 
mature, and  moved,  '*  That  the  Chairman  do  leave  the  chair ;"  which  was 
agreed  to  without  a  division. 


Natember  26.     The    King  opened  the  session  with  a  speech  from  the 
throne,  replete  with  complaints  of  the  unexampled  and  unprovoked  hostility 
of  the  Court  of  France.    With  regard  to  the  events  of  the  war,  it  was  short 
and  inexplicit ;  grounding  the  hopes  of  success  on  future  exertions,  on  the  state 
of  preparation,  and  on  the  spirit  of  the  people,  more  than  on  the  actions  of 
the  campaign  ;  which  were  alluded  to  with  a  coldness  that  might  easily  be 
construed  into  censure.     Notice    was,  however,  taken   of    the    protection 
afforded  to  commerce,  and  of  the  large  reprisals  made  upon  the  injurious 
aggressors.     The  professions  of  neutral  powers  were  represented  as  friendly, 
but  their  armaments  suspicious  :  the  failure  of  the  conciliatory  measures 
was  regretted  :  the  necessity  of  active  exertions  by  sea  and  land,  pointed  out 
by  the  situation  of  affairs,  was  urged  in  general  terms,  without  specifying 
any  plan  of  operations :  with  regard  to  the  American  war,  a  total  silence  was 
observed.    The  address  of  the  House  of  Commons,  with  the  usual  professions 
of  attachment  and  support,  repeated,  in  nearly  the  same  expressions,  the  sen- 
timents contained  in  the  speech.     Mr.  Thomas  Townshend  moved,  to  sub- 
stitute in  place  of  part  of  the  address,  the  following  amendment :  "  To  assure 
hii  Majesty,  that  with  the  truest  zeal  for  the  honour  of  the  Crown,  and  the 
warmest  affection  for  his  Majesty's  person  and  family,  wc  are  ready  to  give 
the  most  ample  support  to  such  measure  as  may  be  thought  necessary  fur  the 
dLfcnce  of  these  kingdoms,  or  for  frustrating  the  designs  of  that  restless 
power  which  has  so  often  disturbed  the  peace  of  Europe :   but  that  wc  think 
it  one  of  our  most  important  duties,  in  the  present  melancholy  posture  of 
affairs,  to  inquire  by  what  fatal  counsels,  or  unhappy  systems  of  policy,  this 
country  has  been  reduced  from  that  splendid  situation  which,  in  the  early 
p^rt  of  his  Majesty's  reign,  made  her  the  envy  of  all  Europe,  to  such  a 
Jiin^erous  state  as  that  which  has  of  late  called  forth  our  utmost  exertions 
^vithout  any  adequate  benefit." 

Mr.  Fox  rose  and  said : — 
''I  rii»e,  Sir,  to  second  the  amendment  made  by  my  right  honourable 
friend,  because  I  wish  as  much  as  he  does  to  promote  an  inquiry  into  the  mis- 
conduct and  incapacity  of  his  Majesty's  present  ministers.*  I  know  that 
^iews  of  succeeding  to  some  one  of  the  offices  filled  by  them,  will  be  assigned 
^  the  motives  of  my  conduct  in  opposing  them,  but  wc  are  now  in  a  situation 
'^hich  obliges  me  to  neglect  all  such  considerations.    I  think  myself  so  loudly 

•  Lord  North  and  his  colleagues. 
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called  upon  by  my  duty  to  my  country,  that  I  will  freely  expose  my  character 
to  public  animadversion,  while  I  pursue  that  line  which  my  duty  marks  out. 
Nobody  is  more  sensible  than  I  am  of  the  necessity  of  unanimity  at  this 
juncture,  and  I  wish  I  had  the  opportunity  afforded  me  of  supporting  the 
Ministry  with  justice  to  the  country :  but  that,  Sir,  can  never  be  the  case 
with  the  present.  I  know  them  too  well  to  do  so,  and  shall  feel  it  my  duty 
to  give  them  every  opposition  in  my  power.  I  know  that  doing  so  will  be 
called  clogging  the  wheels  of  Government  at  a  time  when  they  ought  to  be 
assisted  by  every  man ;  but,  Sir,  they  have  reduced  us  to  that  paradoxical 
situation,  that  I  must  choose  one  of  two  evils,  for  they  have  not  left  us 
the  power  of  choosing  any  good :  it  is  a  paradox  in  fact,  and  I  will  take 
that  part  which  appears  to  be,  though  bad,  the  best.  I  must,  consequently, 
use  all  my  exertions  to  remove  the  present  Ministry,  by  using  every  means  in 
my  power  to  clog  them  in  this  House,  to  clog  them  out  of  this  House,  and 
to  clog  everything  they  engage  in  while  they  continue  in  office ;  and  I  will 
do  so,  because  I  consider  this  to  be  less  ruinous  than  to  submit  any  longer  to 
their  blundering  system  of  politics. 

''What,  Sir,  is  our  situation  on  entering  into  the  present  war  with  France, 
compared  with  what  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  ?  England  was  then 
at  the  height  of  her  happiness,  and  I  may  add,  of  her  riches  and  commerce ; 
all  her  resources  were  fresh  and  untouched,  and  in  the  full  vigour  of 
strength  ;  but  at  the  beginning  of  this  we  have  been  engaged  in  a  four 
years*  expensive,  ruinous,  fruitless  war ;  and  now  that,  by  a  complication  of 
blunders.  Ministers  have  brought  us  to  this  point,  they  impudently  call  upon 
us  for  unanimity,  and  desire  we  should  continue  them  in  office  (for  that  is 
the  object  of  the  address)  to  blunder  in  a  second  war  as  they  have  done 
throughout  the  first. 

'*  His  Majesty,  in  his  speech,  tells  us,  that  our  efforts  have  not  been 
attended  with  all  the  success  which  the  justice  of  our  cause  and  the  vigour 
of  our  exertions  seemed  to  promise.  The  speech  is  allowed  on  all  hands  to 
be  the  speech  of  the  Minister ;  it  is  parliamentary  so  to  consider  it ;  and  I 
will  tell  the  noble  lord  that  this  assertion  is  not  founded  in  fact, — that  the 
speech  is  false  :  that  you  have  had  more  success  than  you  deserved,  and  that 
you  ought  to  be  happy  at  the  issue  of  your  exertions,  and  contented  that 
things  are  no  worse  ;  you  have  had  every  success  that  could  be  expected 
from  the  measures  of  the  noble  lord,  and  more, — for  you  have  escaped. 
Your  fleet  was  sent  out  under  that  brave  and  able  commander.  Admiral 
Kcppcl:*  twenty  sail  only  to  meet  thirty  ships  of  the  line;  that 
fleet  on  which  your  existence  depended,  and  which  alone  stood  between 
you  and  an  invasion  ;  the  noble  lord  gave  every  chance  of  its  being  de- 
stroyed by  inequality  of  numbers,  and  your  navy  at  one  blow  totally  mined : 
It  escaped;  that  could  never  have  been  expected.  M.  D*£staing  left 
Toulonf  and  went  into  the  Mediterranean ;  when  his  destination  was  no 
longer  doubtful,  no  fleet  was  sent  af^er  him  to  where  he  might  have  been 

•  Sec  ••  Adolph.  Hist,  of  Geo.  III.,"  vol.  iii.,  p.  4.  f  See  ditto,  vol.  ii.,  p.  690. 
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oflecinally  stopped  i  \io  woa  suffered  to  go  out  again,  and  to  proceed  with 
the  treaty  and  the  French  ambassador  on  board,  which  the  noble  lord 
veil  knew ;  ho  had  an  uncommonly  bad  passage  across  the  Atlantic,  and 
thereby  you  escaped  in  America  ;  on  event  that  could  not  have  been  ex- 
pected. Admlml  Byron*  was  sent  out  to  America  at  such  a  time  that  it 
HTU  barely  possible  he  should  arrive  in  time  to  succour  that  brave  and 
excellent  commander,  the  noble  lordf  whom  I  am  happy  to  sec  now  in 
hit  place  :  by  bis  conduct  he  was  able  to  preserve  the  fleet  uuder  his 
command,  such  as  it  was.  and  it  escaped  ; — that,  too,  could  not  have  been 
eipect^^d.  I  say,  therefore,  that  you  have  had  better  issue  in  every  quarter 
than  could  possibly  have  been  hoped  for,  and  that  consequently  the  speech 
not  only  a.EscrtB  a  falsehood,  but  throws  au  unjust,  an  illiberal  censure  upon 
the  commanders  employed  in  the  service  of  the  Crown,  which  ought  alone 
to  Eall  upon  the  Ministry. 

"  What,  Sir,  does  the  speech  next  insinuate  ?  That  the  Commissioners 
MBt  ont  to  America  have  been  equally  censurable  in  not  escculing  the  "  con- 
dlialory  m«a«urcs  planned  by  the  wisdom  and  temper  of  Parliament.'  What 
wen  tbos«  plans  of  Parliament  ?  fur  1  never  heard  of  them  before.  That  the 
Cormmianoncrs  should  be  sent  out  in  the  dark  as  to  everything  intended ;  was 
tli4l  the  plan  of  Parliament  ?  That  General  Clinton  should  leave  I'hiladel- 
pkiaj  without  giving  the  Commissioners  two  hours'  warning, and  that  distruHl 
should  be  saddled  on  them  the  moment  of  their  arrival ;  was  that  the  plan  of 
Parliament }  That  they  should  offer  terms  of  reconciliation  equally  degrading 
to  this  country,  ond  unlikely  to  be  listened  to  by  Congress ;  was  that  the 
phn  of  Parliament  ?  I  never  heard  of  these  plans  before,  and  I  now  disclaim 
all  share  in  ihem.  Parliament  formed  no  plans,  but  the  Ministry  did,  and 
we  now  see  what  they  were ;  the  speech  is  a  libel  upon  Parliament,  when  it 
Bitiibutes  to  us  such  pitiful  plans  ;  the  speech  is  slanderous  and  libellous  in 
calling  them  plans  of  Parliament. 

"  Sir,  of  all  the  commanders  employed  by  the  present  Ministry,  of  all  the 
officers  who  have  served  under  them,  let  me  ask  whether  there  b  one  who 
hu  not  quarrelled  with,  and  left  them  in  disgust  ?  In  what  single  inatencc 
We  the  Ministry  succeeded  ?  And  surely  no  Ministry  was  ever  uniformly 
nnsDccessful  that  did  not  plan  unwisely  ?  But  there  is  a  spirit  of  discord 
among  them  that  frustrates  everything  ;  the  moment  any  person  is  appointed 
to  a  command,  firom  that  moment  the  Ministry  set  themselves  against  hira, 
from  that  moment  he  is  counteracted,  and  at  last  forced  to  throw  it  up  ; 
Iiippy  if  he  can  retire  from  their  service  before  his  reputation  is  lost  in  those 

*  Sec  "  Adolph.  Hislary  of  the  Ileign  of  George  III.,"  tdI.  ii.,  p.  SBO. 

t  Lord  Howe. 

1  Anticipating  a  war  with  France,  the  British  Ministry  ordered  the  Temaval  of  the 
tnopa  from  Philadelphia,  which  was  situnta  100  mile*  f^m  thesea,»Dd  accessible  only 
ti;  t  winding  river,  to  New  York,  a  mors  central  posidon,  and  a  commodious  and 
Mnble  residence  for  the  army  .—"Adolph.  History  of  the  Keign  of  George  III.," 
Tol.  ii.,  pp.  2S6,  387. 
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expeditions  which  they  first  absurdly  plan  in  the  teeth  of  every  difficulty,  and 
afterwards  will  not  suffer  to  be  executed.  There  is  a  spirit  of  discord  in  the 
constitution  of  the  present  Ministry  which  must  ever  have  the  same  effect, 
and  for  ever  prevent  anything  succeeding  under  their  hands.  That  spirit  of 
discord  in  the  administrations  of  this  country  has  been  the  characteristic  of  the 
present  reign,  but  it  never  flourished  in  greater  perfection  than  at  present ; 
the  Ministry  of  to-day  have  exceeded  all  that  went  before  them  in  that 
respect :  that  spirit  has  pervaded  every  branch  of  the  service  of  the  country, 
and,  weak  and  disunited  among  themselves,  disjointed  and  torn  asunder,  they 
laugh  at  opposition,  and  call  upon  us  for  unanimity.  His  late  Majesty  was 
not  one  of  those  princes  whom  history  dignifies  with  the  title  of  hero ;  yet 
this  country  never  was  at  a  higher  pitch  of  glory  than  during  the  latter  part 
of  his  reign ;  because  it  was  governed  by  a  Ministry  so  formed  as  to  have  in 
its  constitution  the  principles  of  success ;  a  Ministry  who  knew  the  interests 
of  their  country,  who  were  unanimous  in  the  Cabinet,  and  supported  by  the 
confidence  of  the  people.  What  a  melancholy  contrast  does  the  situation  of 
the  empire  under  that  Ministry  form  with  the  present !  How  will  it  appear 
under  the  pen  of  some  future  historian,  whose  subject  shall  be,  not  the  glory, 
but  the  fall  of  the  British  empire  ?  Have  the  Ministers  no  regard  to  the 
fame  of  a  master  who  has  sacrificed  everything  to  their  emolument  or 
ambition?  Will  they  entail  infamy  upon  his  name,  after  having  robbed 
him  of  one  half  of  his  people  ?  Instead  of  being  celebrated  for  those  virtues 
and  abilities  which  have  extricated  states  from  dangerous  convulsions,  how 
will  it  sear  the  eyc-balls  of  the  Prince  to  see  the  decline  of  his  empire  dated 
from  his  accession,  and  its  fall  completed  within  his  single  reign !  His 
private  virtues  will,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  be  forgotten  ;  the  character  of  the 
man  will  be  lost  in  the  character  of  the  monarch,  and  he  will  be  handed 
down  to  the  latest  posterity  as  the  loser  of  his  empire. 

*'  His  Majesty,  in  the  speech,  takes  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  show  that  there 
is  good  cause  for  arming  against  France ;  his  Majesty  might  have  been  spared 
that  trouble ;  there  is  cause,  and  cause  enough,  to  go  to  war  with  France ; 
there  was  cause  long  enough  ago ;  and  that  correspondence  with  America, 
which  the  speech  calls  *  clandestine,'  has  been  known  for  years  to  every 
one  of  his  subjects :  when  was  it  the  Ministry,  in  their  penetration,  found 
out  this  clandestine  correspondence  ?  But  now  that  they  acknowledge  it  ia 
necessary  to  go  to  war  with  France,  what  power  have  we  to  assist  us  ?  I 
sec  none  mentioned,  I  hear  of  no  alliance.  No  man  has  a  higher  opinion  of 
the  spirit  or  resources  of  this  nation  than  I  have  ;  but  you  cannot  enter  into 
a  new  war  alone  ;  this  nation  is  not  able  to  fight  the  whole  world  at  once, 
and  yet  you  hear  not  a  word  of  any  ally  or  of  any  support.  This  one  cir- 
cumstance, if  there  were  no  other,  is  such  a  damning  proof  of  the  incapacity 
of  the  present  Ministry,  that  I  never  will  give  my  vote  for  an  Address  which 
pledges  this  House  for  the  support  of  measures  which  they  arc  to  advise 
and  direct. 

"  Look  at  your  situation  now,  and  what  it  was  this  time  last  year.     What 
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did  tlie  Ministcr«  then  sny,  nnii  what  hase  they  since  done  ?     They  told  you 
Id  the  month  of  November  that  there  were  thirty-five  sail  of  the  line  then  ready, 
and  that  seven  more  would  be  fit  for  sea  in  the  month  of  December.     Now, 
tbii  account  must  have  been  false  ;  for  in  March  you  had  only  twelve  sent  to 
Asmica  with  Admiral  Byron,  and  Mr.  Keppel  bad  only  twenty  ;  that  makes 
thirtj-Iwo  only — ten  short  of  the  number  they  ihcmselves  stated  to  yon,  bo 
that  the  account  given  of  them  must  have  been  false ;  or  if  they  will  say  thnt 
it  was  not  false,  and  that  the  other  ten  went  to  dificreni  stations,  which  I  do 
not  bclirvr,  then  was  the  Admiralty  sitting  idle  from  November  to  March, 
without  patting  one  more  ship  in  forwardness,  for  more  thnn  three  months. 
daring  which  time  France  was  employed  in  fitting  out  fleets  in  all  quarters 
»iich  as  nhe  never  had  before.     They  stated  your  fleet  then  to  be  infinitely 
mpcrior  to  that  of  Prance,  or  of  Spain ;  superior  to  them  both  together,  but 
infinitely  superior  to  either  of  them    separately;  that  you  were   infinitely 
superior    to   tbem    on   every  station :    and  yet,  notwitlistonding    all   this 
nipcnntity  at  home  and  abroad,  Mr.  Keppel  was  sent  out  with  only  twenty 
nil  to  meet  thirty  ships  of  the  enemy,  and  every  possible  chance  given  them 
of  licing  destroyed.     Notwithstanding  our  superiority  and  forwardness,  Mr. 
ByroD  wfti  not  sent  after  M.  D'Estaing  (who  went  out  on  the  I3th  of  April}, 
until  the  5lh  of  May  ;  and  notwithstanding  our  superiority  in  every  quarter, 
lite  Boblc  lord  who  commanded  in  America  was  left  without  reinforcement, 
wilhoat  even  notice  of  the  motions  of  the  French  to  faU  a  prey,  if  fortune 
sod  hi>  own  conduct  had  not  prevented  it,  to  the  fleet  of  France.     But  the 
whole  of  their  conduct  is  well  known  to  the  world :  need  I  mention  the  send- 
ing: (if  n   iket  of  transports   into  the   Delaware  after   Philadelphia  had   been 
evacuated,  a  fleet  upon  which  the  existence  of  the  army  depended,  and  which 
nothing  but  the  most  extraordinary  accident  could  have  saved:*  need  I  men- 
tion the  abandoning  Philadelphia,  the  taking  and  keeping  of  which  had  cost 
•o  mnch  ; — bat,  indeed,  I  will  give  some  degree  of  merit  to  that,  as  far  as  it 
*!»  undoing  what  had  been  done,  those  are  the  only  measures  in  which  the 
IGnistry  ever  had  my  approbation  :  yet,  if  it  was  to  be  done.  Sir,  why  did 
not  the  commbsioners  know  it  J  why  were  they  sent  out  in  ignorance,  and 
eipoaed  u  wanting  the  confidence  of  their  employers  ^     On  the  moment  of 
their  appearance  they  were  landed  among  the  people  with  whom  they  were 
to  enter  into  a  nego^ation  of  mutual  faith,  with  the  seal  of  suspicion  fixed 
npon  their  commission.  Hereagainbrokcout  the  spirit  of  the  Administration — 
Ibtt  spirit  of  discord  which  we  never  lose  sight  of.  What  opinion,  after  this. 
Dust  America  have  of  the  commissioners  ?     How  were  they  to  venture  to 
treat  with  them  ?     There  was  only  one  of  the  commigaionersf  who  could  have 
lad  the  ear  of  the  people  in  America  ;  he  alone  of  the  commissioners  had 
Ikcd  their  friend  in  Great  Britain  ;  he  was  acquainted  with  the  temper  of  the 
piOTince  of  Permsylvania  ;  he  built  his  hopes  in  going  out  entirely  upon  the 

'  The  two  flcetii,  when  on  the  point  of  engagement,  were  dispersed  by  ■  siorm. 
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temper  of  that  province,  and  the  moment  he  was  landed  you  left  it ;  you 
carried  him  away  with  you,  and  left  those  who  were  ill-judged  enough  to  be 
your  friends  to  fall  an  undefended  sacrifice  for  their  attachment :  there,  again, 
the  spirit  of  distrust  and  discord  appeared  ;  no  steps  were  suffered  to  be  taken 
towards  a  reconciliation ;  no  plan  was  formed,  no  hopes  conceived  on  any 
side,  except  the  hopes,  by  amusing  the  House,  of  getting  over  the  session  here 
at  home. 

*'  How  all  the  schemes  of  the  Ministry  have  been  formed,  judge  from  their 
issue;  but  consider  for  a  minute  how  critically  ill-timed  has  been  every 
attempt.  Terms  of  reconciliation  were  offered, — when  ?  at  a  time  when  you 
had  been  baffled,  at  a  time  when  you  were  subdued,  at  a  time  when  they  had 
ordered  your  army  into  such  a  situation  that  it  was  obliged  to  capitulate : 
was  that  a  moment  to  be  chosen  to  offer  terms  ?  But  look  back  to  what  the 
noble  lord  has  told  you  himself ;  '  he  always  intended  a  reconciliation,  he 
always  looked  after  a  peace,  and  kept  it  in  view.'  Did  he,  then,  engage  you 
in  a  civil  war  with  your  brethren  in  America  till  he  should  be  tired  of  an 
active  scene  of  administration  ?  Where  was  the  use  of  entering  into  a  war 
for  a  peace  which  you  had  offered  to  you  without  it  ?  But  he  will  tell  you. 
No,  it  was  to  find  the  best  time  to  make  your  peace,  to  find  the  best  moment 
to  propose  your  terms  :  he  looked  for  that  moment,  he  was  on  the  watch  for 
such  a  moment,  and  you  see  the  glorious  golden  opportunity  he  fixed  upon 
for  the  deliberate  execution  of  a  concerted  plan.  Good  God,  Sir,  are  these 
hands  into  which  you  will  trust  the  fate  of  your  empire  ?  Who  can  listen  to 
such  facts  without  indignation  and  contempt?  And  what  man  will  join 
in  an  address  to  keep  ministers  in  office  who  are  capable  of  such  mis- 
management ? 

"  You  have  now  two  wars  before  you,  of  which  you  must  choose  one,  for 
both  you  cannot  support.  The  war  against  America  has  been  hitherto  carried 
on  against  her  alone,  unassisted  by  any  ally ;  notwithstanding  she  stood  alone, 
you  have  been  obliged  uniformly  to  increase  your  exertions,  and  to  push  yoiir 
efforts  to  the  extent  of  your  power,  without  being  able  to  bring  it  to  any 
favourable  issue ;  you  have  exerted  all  your  strength  hitherto  without  effect, 
and  you  cannot  now  divide  a  force  found  already  inadequate  to  its  object :  mj 
opinion  is  for  withdrawing  your  forces  from  America  entirely,  for  a  defensive 
war  you  never  can  think  of ;  a  defensive  war  would  ruin  this  nation  at  any 
time  and  in  any  circumstances  ;  an  offensive  war  is  pointed  out  as  proper  for 
this  country ;  our  situation  points  it  out,  and  the  spirit  of  the  nation  impels 
us  to  attack  rather  than  defence.  Attack  France,  then,  for  she  is  your  object : 
the  nature  of  the  war  with  her  is  quite  different ;  the  war  against  America  is 
against  your  own  countrymen ;  that  against  France  is  against  your  inveterate 
enemy  and  rival :  every  blow  you  strike  in  America  is  against  yourselves,  even 
though  you  should  be  able,  which  you  never  will  be,  to  force  them  to  submit ; 
every  stroke  against  France  is  of  advantage  to  you ;  the  more  you  lower  her 
scale,  the  more  your  own  rises,  and  the  more  the  Americans  will  be  detached 
from  her  as  useless  to  them  :  even  j'our  victories  over  America  are  favour- 
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able  to  France,  from  what  tbej  most  cost  joa  in  men  and  money ;  jour 
Tictories  oTer  France  will  be  felt  bj  ber  allj ;  America  mnst  be  conquered  in 
France  ;  France  never  can  be  conquered  in  America. 

**  The  war  of  the  Americans  is  a  war  of  passion.  It  is  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  be  supported  by  the  most  powerful  Tiitues,  love  of  liberty  and  of  country, 
and  at  the  same  time  by  those  passions  in  the  human  heart  which  give 
courage,  strength,  and  perseverance  to  man  ;  the  spirit  of  revenge  for  the 
injuries  you  have  done  them,  of  retaliation  for  the  hardships  inflicted  on  them, 
and  of  opposition  to  the  unjust  powers  you  would  have  exercised  over  them. 
Everything  combines  to  animate  them  to  this  war,  and  such  a  war  is  without 
end ;  for  whatever  obstinacy  enthusiasm  ever  inspired  man  with,  you  will 
now  have  to  contend  with  in  America :  no  matter  what  gives  birth  to  that 
enthusiasm,  whether  the  name  of  religion  or  of  liberty,  the  effects  are  the 
same  ;  it  inspires  a  spirit  that  b  unconquerable,  and  solicitous  to  undergo 
difficulties  and  dangers  ;  and  as  long  as  there  is  a  man  in  America,  so  long 
will  you  have  him  against  you  in  the  field. 

"  The  war  of  France  is  of  another  sort ;  the  war  of  France  is  a  war  of 
interest ;  it  was  interest  that  first  induced  her  to  engage  in  it,  and  it  is  by  that 
same  interest  that  she  will  measure  its  continuance.  Turn  your  face  at  once 
against  her,  attack  her  wherever  she  is  exposed,  crush  her  commerce  wherever 
you  can,  make  her  feel  heavy  and  immediate  distress  throughout  the  nation, 
and  the  people  will  soon  cry  out  to  their  government.  Whilst  the  advantages 
she  promises  herself  are  remote  and  uncertain,  inflict  present  evils  and 
distresses  upon  her  subjects  ;  the  people  will  become  discontented  and 
clamorous,  she  will  find  the  having  entered  into  this  business  a  bad  bargain, 
and  you  will  force  her  to  desert  an  ally  that  brings  so  much  trouble  and 
distress,  and  the  advantages  of  whose  alliance  may  never  take  effect. 

*'  What,  Sir,  is  become  of  the  ancient  spirit  of  this  nation  ?   Where  is  that 
national   spirit  that   ever  did    honour  to  this  country  ?     Have   the  present 
Ministers  exhausted  that,  too,  with  almost  the  last  shilling  of  your  money  ? 
Are  they  not  ashamed  of  the  temporizing  conduct  they  have  used  towards 
France  ?     Her  correspondence  with  America  has  been  *  clandestine  f  com- 
pare that  with  their  conduct  towards  Holland  some  time  ago  :   but  it  is  the 
characteristic  of  little  minds  to  exact  in  little  things,  while  they  shrink  from 
their  rights  in  great  ones  :   the  conduct  of  France  is  called  clandestine  ;  look 
bdck  but  a  year  ago   to   the  letter  of  one  of  your  secretaries  of  state   to 
Holland :  *  it  is  with  surprise  and  indignation'  your  conduct  is  seen — in  some- 
thing done  by  a  petty  governor  of  an  island — while  they  affect  to  call  the 
measures  of  France  clandestine ;  this  is   the  way  the  Ministers  support  the 
character  of  the  nation,  and  the  national  honour  and  glorj' !    But  look,  again, 
"ow  that  same  Holland  is  spoken  to  to-day  ;  even  in  your  correspondence 
^ith  her  your  littleness  appears — 

"  '  Pauper  et  exul  uterque, 
Projecit  ampuUas,  ct  sesquipedalia  verba.' 

^fom  this  you  may  judge  of  your  situation  ;  from  this  you  may  know  what  a 
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state  you  arc  reduced  to.  How  will  the  French  party  in  Holland  exult  over 
you,  and  grow  strong  !  She  will  never  continue  your  ally  while  you  meanly 
crouch  to  France,  and  dare  not  stir  in  your  own  defence  ;  nor  is  it  extra- 
ordinary that  she  should  not,  while  the  present  Ministers  remain  in  place. 
No  power  in  Europe  is  so  blind,  none  stupid  enough,  to  ally  itself  with 
weakness,  to  become  partner  in  bankruptcy,  to  unite  with  obstinacy,  absurdity, 
and  imbecility.  For  these  reasons.  Sir,  I  am  against  the  Address  upon  your 
table,  and  most  heartily  concur  in  the  amendment  of  my  right  honourable 
friend." 

After  a  long  and  vehement  debate,  the  House  at  two  in  the  morning 
divided  on  the  Amendment:  Yeas,  107  ;  Noes,  226.  So  it  passed  in  the 
negative  :  after  which  the  Address  was  agreed  to. 


April  19,  1779.     Mr.  Fox's  motion  for    the    removal   of  the  Earl    of 
Sandwich,  First  Liord  of  the  Admiralty. 

The  order  of  the  day  being  read, 

Mr.  Fox  rose  to  make  his  promised  motion,  which  he  gave  notice  of  before 
the  Easter  recess,  for  the  removal  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  from 
his  office,  and  from  his  Majesty's  presence  and  councils.  He  observed,  ^*  that 
he  would  take  up  very  little  of  the  time  of  the  House.  He  meant  only  to 
recapitulate  the  facts  which  he  had  brought  forward  in  support  of  his  former 
propositions.  It  would  be  sufficient  barely  to  state  them,  for  the  purpose  of 
calling  them  back  to  the  recollection  of  the  House,  and  present  them  anew 
in  two  different  forms:  namely,  as  the  state  of  the  navy  in  1778  bore  a 
relation  to  the  naval  power  of  France,  and  its  comparative  strength  with 
that  of  a  former  period  of  naval  preparation  and  war  in  this  country.  To 
the  motion  itself,  as  a  proposition  to  which  the  assent  of  the  House  was 
desired,  he  expected  to  hear  one  plausible  and  general  answer  g^ven.  He 
expected  to  hear  it  objected  to  as  totally  destitute  of  any  proof  to  support  it. 
It  would  be  said,  *  Have  not  the  facts,  or  presumed  facts,  which  have  been 
urged  on  former  occasions,  been  rejected  by  so  many  [distinct  negatives,  in 
the  manner  they  were  separately  proposed  ?  That  is,  shall  we  now  agree  to 
come  to  a  general  vote  of  censure,  upon  an  accusation  which  has  been 
negatived  in  all  its  constituent  parts  ?  Shall  we,  in  the  capacity  of  judges, 
proceed  to  a  direct  censure  of  the  party  accused,  though  we  have  given  a 
previous  opinion,  that  not  one  of  the  allegations  is  true  ?'  llie  reasoning, 
he  confessed,  had  something  in  it,  otherwise  he  should  not  have  given  the 
House  or  himself  the  trouble  of  taking  notice  of  it ;  and  he  wouM  meet  i 
in  this  way : 

"  That,  although  the  House  did  not  concur  in  a  vote  of  censure  on  an^ 
one  of  the  separate  grounds  of  accusation,  it  might  well  concur  upon  th 
whole  charge  collectively  taken.  The  great  waste  of  public  money,  th 
promises  of  the  noble  lord,  our  inadequate  state  of  defence  in  June,  tb 
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n  ot  niataixsiag  ths  nable  Ion)  (Howe)  o«vr  tkc  vaj.  i 
4bM  of  America  dcpcndci]  upoa  it;  the  ■ 
tefta  KoditeiT&ncan,  &ec.,  niglit  nut  ccmtaiB  na^j  h 
UMd  in  the  opinion  of  a  nujoritj  of  Uutt  Honae ;  bat.  taki^  ihcni  ■■  IW 
•gpvgate,  they  would  furnith  matter  weQ  worthj  of  tl>e  «e«*  c/  ck^^tc, 
which  he  was  about  to  move,  on  the  gioiuMi  of  mUM  ae(^cct  m  givM 
incapacity. 

**  The  reason  of  guch  a  mode  of  determtDing  span  ■  oMaplci  charge  «si 
obnoua.  and  was  plainly  within  Uie  inqDisitonal  power  ot  the  Botms.  Hw 
House  was  competent  to  inquire,  to  rianune.  and  «en>Kre.  ^cv  jnia&taoa 
couU  nitt  extend  to  puoishmcnt.  They  mi|!ht  Kcuae.  but  cmU  MM  p«Biah 
any  man.  mach  less  any  one  of  their  own  body,  is  mj  nrhii  mgf  bat  hf 
expelling  him.  WLeo  criminal  charges,  redting  •] 
Uiey  could  only  be  decided  upon  in  conrta  of  c 
tKtmotu,  tbe  House  of  Commotta,  upon  impeaebiitenU,  metti  aa  the  pvad 
iaqwat  of  the  nation.  The  present  proceedtng  w«a  o(  >  diftrant  aafw, 
anil  did  not  call  for  that  speciiicaUon  and  cortaiRty,  whidi  th«  1*«  j«Mlf  md 
wisely  required  when  a  man  waa  queMioned  in  m  court  ot  criHUiud  judicston, 
and  put  upon  a  trial,  on  the  iaaue  of  which  might  depend  hia  boooor,  Ui 
property,  and  his  life. 

"Sach  being  the  true  nature  of  voles  of  censure,  far  rcDMral  only,  aa    , 
eootrsdiatiiigaished  from  acciustiona  specifically  made  and  crinea  djatinctly 
tUeged ;  it   followed  that   the  same  degree  of  proof  was  not  n 
nch  had  been  the  usage  of  that  House  sf 
which  be  had  menlionciJ  in  a  formi^r  debate  i 

"Without  relying  totally  upon  former  precedents,  in  support  of  the  doc- 
trine DOW  laid  down,  though  of  an  age  too  young  to  entitle  him  to  a  seat  in 
that  House,  he  remembered  that  he  had  been  present  at  scTeral  debates  on 
the  Middlesex  election,  when  an  honourable  gentleman,  now  a  member  of 
Aat  HoQse  (Mr.  Wilkes),  was  expelled  upon  an  aggregate  charge,  such  as 
that  f»  which  the  present  motion  was  founded.  He  was  charged,  in  the 
original  motion,  for  publishing  the  '  North  Briton,'  No.  4S  ;  for  writing  an 
aaprioiu  and  profane  paniphlet,  entitled  '  An  Essay  on  Woman ;'  for  writing 
alibel  on  a  noble  viscount  (Weymouth),  then  in  high  office,  relative  lo  the 
ttiniaetions  in  St.  George's  Fields,  on  the  10th  of  May,  1768;  and  for  Icing 
mtlnred.  Here,  then,  were  four  separate  charges  collectively  taken  as  a 
|wd  ground  of  expnlsion.  The  argument  of  those  who  supported  the 
propriety  of  the  vote,  when  pressed  to  take  the  sense  of  the  House  upon  the 
KTtn]  charges  mentioned,  was,  would  it  be  proper  to  expel  him  for  any  one 

*  Tilt  cuts  mentionpil  bj  Ur.  Fox  were,  the  Duke  of  Lmuderdale  and  Lord  Dinbj, 
"llie  reign  of  Charles  II.  ;  of  Lords  Orrord,  Somen,  and  Halirax,  in  that  of  WiUism 
OC-:  ofth*  Bishop  of  Worcater,  in  Queen  Anne's  reign  :  and  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford 
■*e  Kign  of  George  I,— See  "Parliamentary  History,'"  vol.  iv.,  p.  625;  vol.  v.,  jp. 

IW.t368,  1299;  vol.  vi.,  p.  40;  vol.  vii.,  p.  74. 
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of  them  ?     No ;  none  of  those  charges  separately  considered,  would  justify 
the  vote,  but,  collectively  taken,  they  were  sufficient. 

'*  He  remembered  the  persons  who  took  the  lead  in  that  business ;  they 
were  the  same  who  he  expected  would  oppose  the  present  motion.  He 
hoped,  therefore,  that  they  would  either  decline  any  opposition  on  the  present 
occasion,  or  acknowledge  that  they  acted  unfairly  and  unjustly  in  the  instance 
alluded  to.  Whatever  his  hopes  might  be,  he  had  very  little  solid  reason  to 
expect  so  much  candour  at  their  hands  ;  at  all  events,  they  would  stand 
convicted  in  the  opinion  of  every  impartial  person ;  they  would  stand  con- 
victed of  making  their  avowed  doctrines  and  principles  give  way  to  their 
convenience. 

**  But  independent  of  the  precedent  he  had  just  mentioned,  his  motion 
would  stand  fully  justified  from  its  nature  and  the  object  it  pointed  to ;  for 
the  question  would  shortly  amount  to  this,  without  the  shadow  of  criminality 
attending  it — Is  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  equal  to  discharge  the 
functions  of  his  office  with  safety  to  the  State  and  with  honour  to  the  nation  ? 
Has  he  done  it ;  or  what  reasons  have  Parliament  to  suppose,  if  he  has  not 
performed  his  duty  heretofore,  that  he  will  act  more  wisely  or  capably  here- 
after ?  In  fair  argument  and  common  sense,  the  strong  probability  is  that 
he  will  not.  Suppose  the  noble  lord  ever  so  indefatigable,  ever  so  zealous 
or  well  inclined,  the  obvious  deduction  is,  that  according  as  the  difficulties 
increase,  his  inability  to  provide  against  them  will  likewise  increase.  It 
would,  indeed,  be  absurd,  romantic,  nay  monstrous,  to  presume,  that  the 
author  of  our  very  alarming  situation  should  be  the  only  person  in  the  nation 
to  rescue  us  from  the  consequences  of  that  situation.  It  would  be  the  last 
degree  of  folly  and  madness  to  expect,  that  a  person,  who,  by  his  ignorance 
and  gross  misconduct,  had  brought  or  suffered  this  country  to  fall  from  the 
highest  pinnacle  of  fame,  respectability,  and  naval  glory,  to  the  last  stage  of 
national  degradation,  weakness,  and  .disgrace,  contrary  to  every  principle  of 
public  opinion  and  experience,  was  nevertheless  equal  to  the  very  arduous 
task  of  acting  as  the  saviour  of  his  country,  and  the  guardian  of  its  interests, 
prosperity,  and  reputation." 

He  next  proceeded   to  enumerate  the  several  charges  of  misconduct, 
incapacity,  or  wilful  negligence,  which  he  had  brought  against  the  noble 
earl,  in  his  three  motions  before  the  holidays.     He  observed,  "that  the 
noble  lord  had  asserted,  in  another  assembly,  on  the  20th  of  November, 
1777,  in  reply  to  a  noble  lord  since  deceased  (the  Earl  of  Chatham),  that 
there  were  on  the  preceding  day,  to  wit,  on  the  19th  of  November,  forty-two 
sail  of  the  line  ready  and  almost  ready  for  sea ;  thirty.five  actually  ready, 
whose  complements  were  20,300  seamen  and  marines;  1 8,000  and  a  con* 
siderable  fraction  of  which  were   already  aboard,   and  upwards   of  3,00C 
seamen  and  marines  not  shipped,  which  would  more  than  supply  the  defi 
ciency ;  that  there  were  seven  more  ready  to  take  their  complements  aboard 
which  could  be  easily  procured  in  a  very  few  days  upon  an  emergency,  bj 
calling  in  the  protections  and  issuing  press-warrants.     This  was  the  noU 
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lord's  solemn  assurance  in  another  place ;  but  what  truth  there  was  in  thai 
assurance  might  be  easily  gathered  from  this  drcnmstanee :  that  when 
Admirals  Keppel  and  Byron  went  to  sea,  in  the  month  of  June  IbOowing, 
his  greatest  efforts  in  the  course  of  seven  months,  the  last  of  which  was  a 
period  of  war  preparation,  produced  no  more  than  forty-two ;  twenty  being 
sent  under  Mr.  Keppel,  thirteen  under  Mr.  Byron,  and  nine  sent  upon  mis- 
cellaneous  services,  to  the  West  Indies,  North  America,  &c. 

**  He  arraigned  the  bad  policy  of  totally  neglecting  the  Mediterranean, 
and  not  sending  a  squadron  there  on  the  first  notice  received  of  the  €mni- 
dable  armaments  going  on  at  Toulon;  and  if  that  measure  was  thou^t 
haxardous,  there  was  not,"  he  said,  '*  even  a  colour  of  cause,  for  not  detach- 
ing, in  order  to  reinforce  Lord  Howe. 

'*  He  condemned  the  sending  out  Admiral  Keppel  with  twenty  ships,  to 
go  in  search  of  an  enemy  greatly  superior  ;  and  contended  that  it  was  Ing 
with  danger,  and  might  have  terminated  most  fatally,  had  not  the  honouraUe 
admiral  most  fortunately  fallen  in  with  the  '  Pallas '  and  '  licome '  French 
frigates,*  and  taken  them,  by  which  means  he  discovered,  to  his  nttex 
astonishment,  that  Ministers  had  risked  his  whole  fleet,  in  order  to  preserve 
appearances  which  they  meant  to  keep  with  the  people.  They  supposed, 
that  Admiral  Keppel  might  possibly  not  meet  with  the  enemy,  or  if  he 
should,  that  whether  flight  or  defeat  was  the  consequence,  they  might  be 
enabled  by  their  arts,  by  their  emissaries  everywhere,  and  their  hirelings  in 
print,  to  shift  the  blame  off  their  own  shoulders,  and  lay  it  upon  the  admiral, 
the  oflicers,  and  seamen.  Their  subsequent  conduct  proved  their  disposition 
towards  the  admiral,  and  their  real  intentions.  For  when  they  found  them- 
selves no  longer  able  to  impose  on  the  people,  by  its  being  known  that  the 
admiral  returned  for  a  reinforcement,  they  were  urged  by  rage  and  disap- 
pointment, and  showed  every  mark  of  it  in  the  whole  of  their  subsequent 
conduct.  The  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  never  thanked  the  admiral  for 
returning,  nor  either  approved  or  disapproved  of  his  taking  the  two  frigates ; 
but  permitted  him  to  go  to  sea  again  without  giving  the  least  token  of 
approbation  whatever,  further  than  a  cold  official  letter. 

"The  noble  lord,  however,  did  not  long  conceal  his  sentiments  under  the 
mask  of  coolness  and  indifference.  His  lordship  soon  acted  in  a  hostile 
manner  ;  for,  though  he  knew  that  Sir  Hugh  Palliscr  had  accused,  in  a 
public  print,  by  a  letter  signed  with  his  own  name,  his  commander-in-chief; 
and  though  his  lordship  afterwards  knew,  that  the  Vice-admiral  of  the  Blue 
bad  declined  to  call  for  a  court  martial  to  inquire  into  his  conduct,  merely  on 
^^e  pretence  of  not  obstructing  the  public  service ;  yet  in  a  few  days  after, 
^hen  that  gentleman  preferred  an  accusation,  without  any  cause  whatever 


•  Admiral  Keppel  having  been  apprised,  from  the  papers  of  the  *'  Licome,"  and  other 
"itelligencc,  that  anchorage  waa  ordered  in  Brest  Harbour  for  thirty-two  sail  of  the 
'ine  and  three  times  the  number  of  frigates,  retired  into  Portsmouth. — "Adolpb. 
n»t.of  the  Reign  of  Geo.  III."  vol.  iii.,  p.  6. 
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intervening,  the   accusation  was  received,  and  instant  orders  the  same  day 
given  to  the  admiral  to  prepare  for  his  trial.* 

"  How  was  it  possible,  for  any  man  of  honour  or  spirit,  to  serve  with  any 
safety  to  his  person  or  character  under  such  men,  whose  whole  conduct  was 
fraught  with  oppression  and  malice  ?  It  was  a  situation  no  independent  man 
would  submit  to.  It  was  a  situation  from  which  every  wise  and  prudent 
man  would  fly  with  horror  and  disgust.  The  consequences  were  already  felt 
in  some  instances.  Lord  Howe  and  Admiral  Keppel  were  driven  from  the 
service ;  the  whole  body  of  sea  officers  were  discontented ;  and  that  zeal, 
spirit,  union,  and  confidence,  which  was  the  very  life  of  military  enterprise 
and  success  in  war,  was  fled,  and  the  whole  navy  divided  and  split  into 
factions.  How  the  whole  would  terminate  was  more  than  he  could  venture 
to  predict :  but  one  thing  was  pretty  evident,  that  the  discontents  among 
those  to  whom  the  defence  of  the  country  was  entrusted  bore  a  very  alarming 
and  ominous  appearance ;  and  if  some  remedy  was  not  speedily  applied,  he 
foresaw  that  Ministers  would  finally  accomplish  that  ruin,  by  their  faction 
and  intrigue,  the  foundation  of  which  they  had  laid  by  their  incapacity.*' 

After  dwelling  for  a  considerable  time  on  these  circumstances,  he  men- 
tioned several  others  of  a  less  important  nature  ;  one  in  particular,  to  show 
the  predilection  which  the  Admiralty. board  had  manifested  in  respect  of 
ordering  Admiral  Keppel  to  be  tried,  though  his  accuser.  Sir  Hugh  Palliser, 
the  next  day  but  one  after  the  order  was  issued  for  that  purpose,  acknow. 
ledged  in  the  face  of  the  nation  in  that  House,  that  he  brought  his  accusa- 
tion merely  from  motives  of  self-defence,  and  to  exculpate  himself  from  a 
charge  of  disobedience  made  by  his  Commander-in-chief. 

"  As  a  further  proof  of  the  partiality  of  the  Admiralty-board,  which  he 
considered  to  be  entirely  influenced,  or  rather  directed  by  the  noble  Earl,** 
he  said,  '*  four  of  the  members  sitting  upon  the  trial  of  the  Yice-admiral 
of  the  Blue  were  persons  who,  on  the  former  court  martial,  had  given  the 
most  favourable  testimony  respecting  his  conduct  in  the  action  off  Ushant ; 
and  likewise,  that  the  persons  summoned  to  give  evidence  were  such  who 
either  knew  least  from  their  distance  from  the  Formidable,  or  were  otherwise 
less  positive  or  direct  in  their  testimony. 

"This  led  him  to  the  effect  probably  intended  to  be  produced  by  this 
trial,  which  originated  in  motives  of  revenge  to  his  honourable  relation. 
Admiral  Keppel ;  for  if,  by  any  management,  the  Vice-admiral  should  be 
acquitted,  the  inference  would  be,  that,  having  done  his  duty,  there  mast 
have  been  misconduct  somewhere,  which  he  was  persuaded  they  would  endea- 
vour by  this  oblique  manner  to  lay  to  the  account  of  the  Commander  in.chief. 

"  When  he  said  this,  he  begged  that  gentlemen  might  understand,  that 
he  meant  not  to  throw  the  least  suspicion,  much  less  a  direct  imputation 
upon  the  officers  alluded  to.     jje  stated  the  fact  as  it  struck  him ;  and  it 

•  After  sitting  for  thirty-two  days,  the  Court  Martial,  by  a  unanimous  verdict,  fully 
and  honourably  acquitted  Admiral  Keppel,  upon  which  he  received  the  thanks  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament. 
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'  WM  fair  to  argue  upon  it,  and  reason  liy  analogy  to  the  conduct  of  other 
Ifibunuls.  He  understood  it  waa  a  good  ground  of  challenge  to  a  juror,  if 
he  was  even  suspected  of  entertaining  a  bias  odq  way  or  other.  He  thought 
il  a  very  proper  precaution,  and  the  reason  was  ohvioua  ;  because  the  law 
presumes  that  the  juror  is  wholly  to  be  guided  by  the  evidence  of  the  facta 
alleged  or  controverted,  and  not  by  any  preconceived  opinion  of  his  own. 
The  tenor  of  his  oath  is  the  same  with  that  taken  by  a  member  of  a  court 
martial,  who  is  reetricted  by  it,  to  give  a  verdict  according  to  the  evidence 
adduced  in  court,  and  not  (ioin  any  opinion  formed  upon  hia  own  know- 
ledge or  presumed  knowledge. 

"  As  n  further  reason  for  his  being  persuaded,  that  the  noble  Bail  all 
along  acted  from  the  same  principle  of  secret  enmity  and  resentment  to  his 
honoumble  relation,  he  observed,  that  after  one  of  the  moat  respectable 
courts  martial  that  ever  sat.  bad  pronounced  the  charge  brought  by  the 
Vice-admiral  of  the  Blue  to  be  malicious  and  ill-founded.  Ministers  took  no 
one  step  to  show  that  they  wcie  convinced  of  the  justice  of  Admiral  Keppel's 
acquittal,  or  of  the  infamy  with  which  his  accuser  had  been  branded  by  that 
[itisBge  in  the  sentence  of  acquittal,  nor  would  since,  if  be  had  not  given 
notice,  that  he  meant,  aa  the  next  day,  to  make  a  motion,  which  they  learned 
was  intended  for  the  Vice-admiral's  removal.  When  that  day  arrived, 
initead  of  eipressing  a  syllable  of  disapprobation  of  Sir  Hugh  Palliser,  a 
noble  lord  (Mulgrave)  who  enjoys  a  seat  at  the  Admiralty -board,  rose  and 
acquainted  the  House  that  Sir  Hugh  had  sent  in  his  resignation,  and 
that  the  board  had  accepted  it.  Still,  however,  he  retained  the  lieutenant- 
genernlship  of  llie  marines,  and  his  government  of  Scarborough  Castle,  till 
Ministers  again  learned,  that  a  motion  to  remove  him  from  those  two  posts 
was  meditating.  Here  they  found  themselves  compelled  to  do  what  they 
feared  might  have  been  forced  upon  them.  Accordingly,  the  noble  lord  in 
in  the  blue  ribbon,  with  no  small  shore  of  visible  reluctance,  found  out,  that 
Sir  Hugh  Palliser  had  tendered  a  resignation  of  bis  command  in  the  marines 
and  hia  government,  and  that  his  Majesty  had  been  pleased  to  accept  them, 
lo  short,  he  believed,  there  was  not  a  second  instance  in  the  annals  of  this  or 
any  other  country,  of  a  person  who  had  been  so  publicly  disgraced,  being  per- 
mitted to  retain  places  of  such  rank,  emolument,  and  consequence,  without 
any  intention  of  removing  him,  till,  by  an  unexpected  address  to  the  Throne 
for  hia  removal,  the  consequence  of  which  his  Majesty's  advisers  did  not 
think  prudent  to  risk,  they  found  themselves  obliged  to  acquiesce.  „ 

"  He  laughed,  he  said,  at  the  pompous  accounts  of  our  successes  in  the  East 
and  West  Indies,  which  made  their  way  into  the  London  Gazette,  and  said, 
they  were  of  very  little  consequence,  when  it  was  considered  how  dearly 
they  were  purchased ;  particularly  the  latter,  where  one  half  of  the  troops 
were  dead  or  dying  in  hospitals ;  nor  did  he  think  the  news  just  received 
fnta  Georgia,*  was  of  consequence  sufficient  to  balance  the  hazard  and  expense 

*  Bee  "  Holmes's  Anoals  of  America,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  291,  and  "  Adolpb.  Hist,  of  the 
Reigaof  Geo.  III.,'*  vol.  ii.,  p.  S94,  and  vol.  ill.,  p.  52. 
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attending  it.  He  said,  be  understood  that  Colonel  Campbell  was  arriTed 
from  Georgia  tbe  nigbt  before,  and  bad  brougbt  an  account  of  a  victorj 
gained  over  tbe  Americans,  but  tbis  victory  came  accompanied  with  a  requi- 
sition for  an  immediate  reinforcement.  Our  very  victories  and  successes 
were  nearly  as  fatal  as  our  defeats.  Tbe  troops  under  General  Grant,  tbe 
finest  and  best  disciplined  in  tbe  world,  must  return  to  America  or  Europe, 
or  remain  only  to  fall  a  prey  to  disease  and  tbe  effects  of  a  noxious  climate  ; 
and  tbe  return  of  tbe  second  officer  in  command  from  Georgia,  was  a 
demonstration  tbat  tbe  expedition  to  tbat  province  was  planned  in  weakness, 
and  under  tbe  mistaken  idea,  tbat  tbe  body  of  tbe  people  were  attached  to 
tbe  British  Government.  He  said,  that  tbe  force  was  inadequate  either  to 
effect  conquest,  or  give  tbat  degree  of  protection  which  was  necessary  to 
unite  tbe  loyalists  or  neutrals  to  the  royal  standard. 

**  He  protested,  before  he  sat  down,  tbat  be  entertained  no  personal  pique 
or  resentment  against  the  noble  Lord  at  tbe  head  of  the  Admiralty.  His 
motives  proceeded  from  bis  zeal  for  tbe  good  of  his  country.  Uninfluenced 
by  factious  or  party  views,  be  stood  forth  in  behalf  of  tbe  State,  which,  if 
not  rescued  out  of  tbe  bands  to  which  the  reins  of  Government  were 
entrusted,  must  certainly  be  ruined, — he  feared  irretrievably  undone.  Tbe 
part  be  had  taken  was  disagreeable  and  painful  on  many  accounts  ;  so  much 
so,  that  nothing  could  have  urged  him  to  it  but  a  thorough  persuasion,  tbat 
tbe  present,  or  some  similar  motion,  presented  tbe  only  probable  means  for 
saving  tbe  nation,  and  for  tbe  recovery  of  its  former  power,  reputation,  and 
glory.'*  He  finally  moved,  "  That  an  bumble  Address  be  presented  to  bis 
Majesty,  that  he  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  remove  from  bis  presence  and 
councils,  John  Earl  of  Sandwich,  as  First  Commissioner  of  tbe  Admiralty,  on 
account  of  the  general  ill  state  of  tbe  navy,  under  bis  administraUon,  at  tbe 
most  critical  seasons." 

The  motion  was  warmly  supported  by  Admiral  Keppel,  Mr.  James  Gren- 
ville.  Lord  Howe,  Mr.  Thomas  Townshend,  Colonel  Barre,  and  Lord  John 
Townsbcnd;  and  opposed  by  Lord  Mulgrave,  Governor  Johnstone,  Lord 
North,  Mr.  Welbore  Ellis,  and  Captain  Walsingham.  The  House  divided 
on  the  question  at  a  late  hour,  when  Mr.  Fox's  motion  was  rejected  by  a 
majority  of  221  to  118,  who  voted  for  the  removal  of  the  First  Lord  of  tbe 
Admiralty. 


November  25.     The  King  opened  the  session  with  tbe  following  speech:-— 

''  Mt  Lobds  AMD  Gektlembk, — 
"  I  meet  you  in  Parliament  at  a  time  when  we  are  called  upon  by  every 
principle  of  duty,  and  every  consideration  of  interest,  to  exert  our  united 
efforts  in  the  support  and  defence  of  our  country,  attacked  by  an  uiyust  and 
unprovoked  war,  and  contending  with  one  of  the  most  dangerous  con* 
federacies  that  ever  was  formed  against  the  Crown  and  the  people  of  Great  ? 
Britain.     The  designs  and  attempts  of  our  enemies  to  invade  tbis  kingdom. 
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hare,  by  the  blessing  of  Providence,  been  liitherta  fruattateU  und  dkap- 
pointed.  They  still  menace  us  with  great  armameats  and  preparations ;  but 
we  are,  I  Iruet,  on  oiu  part,  well  prepared  to  meet  every  atlack,  and  to 
repel  eveiy  insult.  1  knovr  the  character  of  ray  brave  people  :  the  menaces 
of  their  enemies,  und  the  approach  of  danger,  have  no  other  e&ect  on  their 
mind»,  but  to  animate  their  courage,  and  to  call  forth  that  national  spirit, 
which  has  so  oI\en  checked,  and  dcfc:itcd,  the  ptojccts  of  ambition  and  injus- 
tice, and  enabled  the  British  fleets  and  armies  to  protect  their  own  country, 
to  vindicate  their  own  rights,  and  at  the  same  time  to  uphold,  and  preserve, 
&e  liberties  of  Europe,  from  the  restless  and  encroaching  power  of  the  house 
uT  Bourboit.  In  the  midst  of  my  care  and  solicitude  for  the  safety  and  wel- 
fare of  this  country,  I  have  not  been  inattentive  to  the  state  of  my  loyal  and 
faithful  kingdom  of  Irelond.  I  have,  in  consequence  of  your  addresses,  pre- 
sented to  me  in  the  last  session,  ordered  such  papers  to  be  collected  and  laid 
before  you,  as  may  assist  your  deliberations  on  thb  important  business  ;  and 
I  recommend  it  to  you  to  consider  what  further  benefits  and  advantages 
may  be  extended  to  that  kingdom,  by  such  regulations,  and  such  methods,  as 
may  most  effectually  promote  the  common  strength,  wealth,  and  interests  o£ 
all  my  dominions. 

"  Oentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons, — The  proper  estimates  shall,  in 
doe  time,  be  laid  before  you,  I  sec,  with  extreme  concern,  that  the  neces- 
sary e«tabltshmcDts  of  my  navai  and  military  forces,  and  the  various  services 
and  operations  of  the  ensning  year,  must  inevitably  be  attended  with  great  and 
besvy  expenses ;  but  I  rely  on  your  wisdom  and  public  spirit,  for  such  supplies 
as  the  circumstances  and  exigencies  of  our  affairs  shall  be  found  to  require. 

"  Uy  Lords  and  Oentlemen, — I  have  great  satisfaction  in  renewing  the 
asrarances  of  my  entire  approbaUon  of  the  good  conduct  and  discipline  of  the 
militia,  and  of  their  steady  perseverance  in  their  duty ;  and  I  return  my  cor- 
dial thanks  to  all  ranks  of  my  loyal  subjects  who  have  stood  forth  in  this 
aidnouB  coqjuncture,  and,  by  their  zeal,  their  influence,  and  their  personal 
teirice,  hare  given  confidence  as  well  as  strength  to  the  national  defence. 
Trusting  in  the  Divine  ProTidence,  and  in  the  justice  of  my  cause,  I  am 
firmly  resolved  to  prosecute  the  war  with  vigour,  and  to  make  exertion  in 
order  to  compel  oui  enemies  to  listen  to  equitable  terms  of  peace  and  accom- 
modation." 

An  address  in  approbation  of  the  speech  being  moved  by  Lord  Lewisham 
and  seconded  by  Lord  Parker,  the  following  amendment  was  moved  by  Lord 
John  Cavendish  :  "  To  beseech  his  Majesty  to  reflect  upon  the  extent  of 
territory,  the  power,  the  opulence,  the  reputation  abroad,  and  the  concord  at 
home,  which  distinguished  the  opening  of  his  Majesty's  reign,  and  marked 
it  as  the  most  splendid  and  happy  period  in  the  history  of  this  nation;  and, 
when  he  shall  have  turned  bis  eyes  on  the  endangered,  impoverished, 
distracted,  and  even  dismembered  state  of  the  whole  ;  after  all  the  grants  of 
successive  parliaments,  liberal  to  profusion,  and  trusdng  to  tlie  very  utmost 
extent  of  rational  confidence,  his  Majesty  will  expect  to  receive  the  honest 


y 
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opinion  of  a  faithful  and  affectionate  Parliament,  who  should  think  they  he-' 
trayed  his  Majesty,  and  those  they  represent,  if  they  did  not  distinctly  stste 
to  his  Majesty,  in  words,  what  the  world  has  seen  in  most  calamitous  and 
disgraceful  effects  ;  that  if  anything  can  preyent  the  consummation  of  public 
ruin,  it  can  only  be  new  counsels  and  new  counsellors,  without  further  loss  of 
time,  a  real  change,  from  a  sincere  conviction  of  past  errors,  and  not  a  mere 
palliation,  which  must  prove  fruitless.**    The  amendment  was  opposed  by  Mr. 
William  Adam,  Lord  North,  Mr.  Dundas,  Mr.  Jenkinson,  and  Mr.  Attorney- 
general  ;  and  supported  by  Mr.  Hartley,  Mr.  James  Grenville,  Mr.  Thomas 
Townshend,  Admiral  Keppel,  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Burke,  and  Mr.  Temple  Luttrell. 
Mr.  Fox  rose,  he  said,  '*  to  express  his  astonishment  at  the  paradoxical 
mode  of  reasoning  adopted  by  an  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Adam),  who 
introduced  his  speech  with  informing  the  House  on  which  side  he  intended 
to  vote  when  the  House  should  come  to  a  division,  namely,  in  favour  of  Ad- 
ministration.    The  motives  which  induced  that  honourable  gentleman  to 
change  sides,  were  rather  curious,  and  of  the  first  impression.     At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  session  he  thought  the  Ministers  wrong,  but  the  operations  of 
the  last  campaign  had  taught  him  to  think  that  Ministers  were  right ;  or  in 
other  words,  that  having  once  thought  ill  of  them,  a  line  of  conduct  still  more 
disgraceful,  more  infamous,  more  destructive  and  ruinous,  had  at  once  done 
away  the  bad  impression  which  their  less  humiliating  and  less  mischievous 
conduct  challenged,  and  had  determined  him  to  support  them !     This,  he 
would  be  bold  to  say,  was  soaring  to  the  very  summit  of  political  paradox 
and  parliamentary  enigma.     The  honourable  gentleman  had  said,  that  there 
were  men  in  Administration  who  were  possessed  of  great  abilities,  and  who 
enjoyed  the  confidence  both  of  their  sovereign  and  their  country.     Where 
was  he  to  seek  for  them  ?     Would  the  honourable  gentleman  be  so  kind  at 
to  direct  his  steps,  and  enlighten  his  researches  ?     Was  he  to  look  for  them 
at  the  head  of  the  army  ?     There  he  would  find  an  officer,  who,  he  was  cer- 
tain, had  entirely  lost  the  confidence  of  the  whole  body  over  whose  interests 
and  immediate  government  he  had  been  raised,  for  the  apparent  purpose  of 
protecting  and  regulating,  and  that  by  a  partial  distribution  of  favours,  mili- 
tary rank,  and  refusing  military  merit  its  just  and  dear-bought  reward;  be- 
cause scarce  an  instance  had  happened,  since,  on  an  unfortunate  and  ill- 
omened  day,  his  lordship  was  appointed  Commander-in-Chief,  in  which  be 
did  not  furnish  repeated  proofs,  that  military  rewards  were  snatched  from  the 
well-entitled  veteran,  and  conferred  on  those  who  had  no  other  recommen- 
dation to  his  notice  than  an  influence,  which  he  should,  as  the  father  and 
protector  of  the  army,  have  set  his  face  against  in  the  most  unreserved  and 
direct  manner.     Was  it  in  the  Secretary  of  Staters  office,  that  he  was  to 
search  ?    There,  indeed,  he  ought  to  find  a  man  whose  knowledge  of  foreign 
Courts  and  interests  might  render  him  an  able  negotiator.     But  there  again 
he  would  be  disappointed ;  for  no  such  person  was  to  be  found  in  that  office. 
Was  it  at  the  Treasury  or  Admiralty-boards  that  his  inquiries  were  to  m< 
with  the  satisfaction  sought  r     Alas  !  he  had  little  reason  to  look  for  suet 
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at  either.  After  a  fruitless  search  through  all  the  departments  of  state,  the 
honourable  gentleman  had  led  him  to  the  Court  of  Chancery.  There,  indeed, 
he  acknowledged  that  a  noble  and  learned  lord*  sat,  of  the  first  abilities,  who 
did  infinite  honour  to  his  bench  ;  his  lordship  was  in  full  possession  of  public 
confidence,  but  it  was  a  confidence  in  the  Chancellor,  in  the  noble  lord's 
professional  abilities,  not  as  a  minister ;  for  the  people  did  not  suppose 
that  his  station,  his  habits,  or  the  duties  of  his  ofiice,  allowed  him  much  time 
to  turn  his  attention  to  the  political  interests  of  the  nation,  or  fitted  him 
for  the  task. 

**  The  honourable  gentleman  had  taken  an  admirable  method  of  commending 
Administration,  by  saying,  that  there  were  men  more  incapable  among  those 
who  aspired  to  their  places.  He  did  not  know  how  Ministers  would  receive 
this  awkward  and  paradoxical  compliment,  but  he  knew  that  if  he  were  a 
minister,  and  a  man  should  come  to  him  and  say,  '  Sir,  I  cannot  defend  you 
on  the  ground  of  your  own  conduct,  it  is  so  replete  with  blunders,  absurdities, 
and  inconsistenciesy  that  all  my  abilities  cannot  even  palliate  them ;  but  I 
will  tell  you  what  I  can  do  to  serve  you :  I  will  inform  the  world,  that  the 
men  who  oppose  you  are  more  ignorant,  more  inconsistent,  more  infamous, 
and  more  disgraceful  than  yourself  :'^-on  hearing  such  an  address,  for  his 
part,  he  would  instantly  reply,  *"  Begone  !  begone,  wretch  !  who  delightest 
in  libelling  mankind,  confounding  virtue  and  vice,  and  insulting  the  man 
whom  thou  pretendest  to  defend,  by  saying  to  his  face,  that  he  certainly  is 
infamous,  but  that  there  are  others  still  more  so.'f 

**  Some  gentlemen  have  been  pointed  out  in  the  general  invective  alluded 
to,  and  high  as  his  opinion  of  their  abilities  was,  he  believed,  it  was  not  in 
their  power  to  save  their  country  at  present,  at  least  without  an  absolute 
change  of  system ;  of  measures  as  well  as  men  ;  bottomed  on  the  full  and 
unreserved  confidence  of  the  Sovereign  on  one  side,  and  every  assistance 
which  such  a  constitutional  confidence  could  give ;  nay,  he  believed  that  if 
even  the  great  Earl  of  Chatham  were  alive,  a  man  in  whom  the  people 
believed  to  reside  a  quoddam  divinu?7i,  he  would  be  found  unequal  to  the  task 
of  restoring  the  glory  and  dignity  of  the  British  empire,  if  the  present  ruinous 
system  were  not  first  done  away,  and  the  very  seeds  of  it  exterminated.  The 
words  of  the  amendment  were  taken,  he  said,  from  the  noble  earl,  when  he 
first  heard  his  opinion  on  the  necessity  of  a  real  change,  a  change  that  would 
effectually  bring  about  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  designed ;  a  change  of 
system,  without  palliatives.  He  confessed  he  did  not  then  clearly  understand 
the  noble  lord's  meaning,  but  he  had  been  since  fatally  convinced  of  its  true 
import,  which  strengthened  the  former  opinion  he  entertained  of  that  great 
man's  political  penetration  and  transcendant  abilities.  He  saw  very  early 
indeed,  in  the  present  reign,  the  plan  of  government  which  had  been  laid 
down  and  had  since  been  invariably  pursued  in  every  department ;  it  was  not 

•   Lord  Thurlow. 

t  The  consequence  of  this  speech  was  a  duel  between  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Adam,  in 
"wrhich  Mr.  Fox  was  wounded. 
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the  mere  rumour  of  the  streets  that  the  King  was  his  own  minister ;  the 
fatal  truth  was  evident,  and  had  made  itself  visible  in  every  circumstance  of 
the  war  carried  on  against  America  and  the  West  Indies.  There  was  not  the 
least  intelligence  in  the  West  Indies  perceptible  between  the  King's  officers  in 
the  most  kindred  departments.  Had  not  all  such  intelligence  been  destroyed 
by  an  invisible  Cabinet  influence,  could  it  ever  have  happened  that  Uiere 
should  be  in  one  of  our  lately-captured  islands  one  hundred  and  fifty  pieces 
of  ordnance,  and  only  forty  men  to  work  them  ?  Could  there  have  been  in 
one  place  cannon  without  balls,  and  in  another  balls  without  cannon  ?  In 
short,  could  mere  ignorance  in  Ministers  produce  of  itself  so  many  complicated 
blunders  as  the  last  seven  years  have  furnished,  to  render  the  present  reign 
the  most  disgraceful  period  in  the  annab  of  this  country. 

"  He  then  asked,  what  was  become  of  the  American  war  ?  that  war  which 
had  cost  this  nation  so  many  millions,  and  so  much  bloodshed  from  onr  brave 
countrymen !  Was  it  too  trifling  a  subject  to  challenge  any  part  of  his 
Majesty's  attention,  or  to  have  the  least  notice  taken  of  it  in  the  Speech  from 
the  Throne  ?  or  was  it  totally  extinct  and  g^ven  to  oblivion  ?  The  American 
war  was  now,  it  seemed,  treated  with  the  same  silence  in  his  Majesty's 
speech  as  he  would  treat  the  war  of  ancient  Troy,  with  which  he  had  nothing 
to  do.  But  he  wished  Ministry  would  speak  out  and  say  whether  the 
American,  like  the  Trojan  war,  was  totally  past,  and  no  longer  to  be  remem- 
bered in  that  House  ?  If  that  was  their  determination,  where  was  the 
British  army  under  Sir  Henry  Clinton  }  why  were  our  brave  countrymen  to 
be  kept  in  a  state  of  disgusting  inactivity  where  no  war  was  to  be  carried  on  ? 
If  there  was  no  American  war  in  fact  existing,  except  in  the  swelled  catalogue 
of  our  public  accounts,  why  was  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men  suffered  to 
moulder  away  at  New  York,  and  be  the  painful  witnesses  of  the  enemy's 
unrepelled  attacks  }  to  see  their  near  posts  carried  by  the  enemy  withoat  an 
effort  on  their  part  to  preserve  them  ?  If  it  was  true  that  General  Clinton 
had  an  army  of  Americans  only,  who  exceeded  the  number  of  Washington's 
whole  force,  how  was  this  inactivity  to  be  accounted  for  } 

*'  He  next  took  a  short  review  of  the  naval  and  military  operations  in  the 
West  Indies.  He  displayed  the  weakness  of  Administration  in  sending  out 
three  thousand  five  hundred  men  with  Admiral  Arbuthnot,  to  reinforce  an 
inactive  army,  already  sufficiently  numerous,  if  they  were  themselves  to  be 
believed,  when  with  that  force  our  islands,*  now  in  possession  of  the  enemy, 
might  have  bid  defiance  to  the  descent  of  Count  D'Estaign.  He  gave  praise 
most  liberally  to  that  part  of  the  British  fleet  which  engaged  the  Count ;  bat 
inveighed  strongly  against  the  authors  of  the  unfortunate  circumstance 
respecting  the  powder,  by  which  our  seamen  saw  their  balls  fall  harmless  into 
the  water  short  of  the  enemy,  whilst  our  ships  received  the  greatest  damage 
at  the  same  time  from  their  shot.  He  expatiated  very  powerfully  upon  the 
neglects  by  which  our  coasts  and  docks  were  exposed  to  danger  daring  the 

•  St.  Vincent  and  Grenada. 


liMi  of  Ibe  iu*7  on  that  occasion ;  particukrly  on  the  diahonourable 
aro^uiuoe  of  tbeir  flight  from  an  eDemy,  superioi  to  them  indeed,  but 
tUek  bccune  m  bjr  the  sbBmeful  tally  of  Admimstration,  in  not  pieveating 
tbc  JuKtim  of  the  Be«t  of  Boinbon. 

"  Tha  Uuuatcr  baid  Tentured  to  u^ert,  that  we  were  now  in  a  better  state 
ihaa  we  wen  in  at  the  cIom  of  the  last  BeasioD.  And  how  does  he  prove  his 
■MTtioa  ^  MJd  the  hoDOurable  member.  '  The  enemy  intended  to  invade  us 
ud  they  hoTB  not  done  it-'  (At  the  same  time,  by  the  bye,  the  noble  lord 
lud  expressed  his  wishes,  that  they  had  lauded.)  Now  the  only  better 
ptoapect  the  noble  lord  has  in  view  for  his  country  next  spring  is,  that  they 
naj  again  atttempt,  and,  happily,  that  they  may  then  be  able  to  effect  their 
pQipoee.  If  so,  that  this  year  we  were  in  more  danger  because  the  enemy  did 
itot  land ;  the  next  year  wc  shall  be  in  less  danger,  because  they  probably 
B«y  be  more  successful,  and  actually  effect  a  landing." 

He  then  adverted  to  the  mismanagement  of  the  army  ;  mentioning  the 
pneni  dissati*: Action  that  prevailed  amongst  the  officers,  on  account  of  the 
made  of  promotion  in  the  ^new  levies.  "  They  did  not  murmuT  at  little 
putialitics  shown  to  a  Rutland  or  a  Harrington  i  the  usage  of  the  army 
mSiscd  some  little  deviation  from  the  strict  rules  of  promotion  in  favour  of 
■uch  men,  and  to  attach  them  to  the  service ;  but  wheu  officers  of  long  service 
ut  told  by  a  Secretary -a  I- war, '  You  cannot  have  this  or  that  promotion, 
bMsnse  you  are  in  the  army ;  but  it  may  be  given  to  such  or  such  a  person, 
bMwuehe  never  waa  in  the  army,'  who  can  wonder  at  their  universal  disgust? 
"A  very  worthy  friend  of  mine,'  said  he,'  (Lieutenant  Colonel  CarapbeU,) 
being  tmder  orders  to  go  to  Jamaica,  applied  for  the  rank  of  Colonel  upon 
that  service,  but  was  answered  that  it  could  not  be  granted  to  him,  but  it 
was  granted  to  lord  such  a  one.'  '  Very  true,  but  he  never  had  any  rank 
before,  aad  he  will  only  hold  it  during  the  war.'  The  reasoning  deducible 
from  this  answer  is  not  incurious  ;  and  the  conclusion  is  most  worthy  of 
remark.  Says  the  Secretary- at- war,  he  that  never  served  before,  and  is 
presumed  to  be  ignorant  of  the  military  profession,  shall  command  you  that 
ire  skilled  is  the  art,  during  the  war,  when  military  abilities  are  so  essentially 
neceasaiy  in  command ;  but  make  yourself  easy  about  that,  for  when  the  war 
is  over,  and  military  skiU  is  become  less  necessary,  you  shall  command  him. 
The  absurdity  of  this  reasoning  is  only  to  be  equalled  by  the  ingenious 
finesse  which  has  been  introduced  by  somebody,  to  obviate  the  difficulty  with 
(tipect  to  officers  on  half-pay,  who  consent  to  a  temporary  forfeiture  of  a 
lieutenant's  rank  on  the  old  establishment,  in  order  to  obtain  a  company  in 
one  of  the  new  regiments.  The  officer  subscribes  a  paper,  by  which  he 
engages  to  give  up  his  rank  as  a  lieutenant  for  ever;  and  the  Commander- 
in-chief  ngns  a  defeasance  at  the  bottom  of  it,  by  which  he  engages  that  the 
officer  shall  be  restored  to  his  rank  at  the  end  of  the  war  !  He  concluded 
this  subject  by  challenging  the  Commander-in-chief  or  the  3ecretary-at-war 
to  say,  whether  either  of  them  or  whether  any  one  waa  respoitsible  for  the 
iriny  department. 
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*^  It  was  asserted  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  that  the  nation  had  to 
contend  with  one  of  the  most  dangerous  confederacies  that  ever  was  formed 
against  the  Crown  and  people  of  Great  Britain ;  and  in  so  perilous  a  moment 
the  Minister  avowed  that  Government  had  not  a  single  ally  to  look  to  for 
assistance.  But  that  was  not  the  fault  of  Administration ;  it  was  owing  to 
the  ingratitude  of  the  European  powers.  All  America  had  revolted  from  us ; 
but  that  was  not  the  fault  of  Administration ;  it  was  the  disloyalty  of  the 
colonists.  We  had  lost  a  considerable  part  of  our  West  India  possessions  ;♦ 
but  that  was  not  owing  to  the  indolence  of  Ministry  ;  it  was  owing  to  the 
activity  of  D'Estaing,  who  took  them  from  us !  Ireland  was  in  a  tumult, 
and  Scotland  began  to  grumble;  but  our  immaculate  Ministers  were  still 
without  blame ;  the  Scotch  and  Irish  were  themselves  the  causes  of  their 
own  disturbances.  This  was  another  mode  of  reasoning  with  which  Ministers 
and  their  advocates  insulted  the  understanding  of  Parliament. 

"  The  noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon  had  disclaimed  the  doctrine  held  out  by 
the  followers  of  Administration,  relative  to  the  King*s  being  his  own  minister, 
but  yet  it  was  most  certain  that  such  a  doctrine  was  daily  dispersed  by  his 
followers,  probably  with  an  intention  of  paying  their  court  to  him,  by  propa- 
gating opinions  the  most  disagreeable  to  their  patron.  The  doctrine,  how- 
ever, was  in  itself  highly  dangerous  to  the  constitution,  as  it  tended  to  take 
responsibility  from  the  shoulders  of  the  Ministers,  and  place  it  on  a  personage 
who  could  do  no  wrong,  and  could  not  be  called  to  account.  However,  he 
would  observe,  that  though,  in  general,  the  evils  of  a  reign  were  attributed 
to  the  wicked  counsels  of  an  abandoned  Ministry ;  yet,  when  those  evils 
reached  to  a  certain  height,  Ministers  were  forgotten,  and  the  Prince  alone 
was  punished.  Thus  it  was  with  the  royal  House  of  Stuart ;  Charles  and 
his  son  James  had  both  wicked  ministers,  to  whom,  no  doubt,  the  errors  of 
their  reigns  ought  to  be  chiefly  ascribed ;  and  yet  they  themselves  were 
punished,  the  one  with  loss  of  life,  the  other  of  his  crown.  This  should  be 
a  lesson  to  Sovereigns,  and  teach  them  to  check  their  ministers,  and  not 
suffer  themselves  to  be  blindly  led  by  them,  as  they  themselves  may,  for  their 
ministers,  bear  the  whole  weight  of  their  people's  indignation. 

*'  There  was  not,  he  observed,  in  the  whole  history  of  this  country,  a  period 
that  resembled  the  present,  except  the  reign  of  the  unfortunate  Henry  VI. 
His  family,  like  that  of  his  present  Majesty,  did  not  claim  the  crown  as  their 
hereditary  right ;  it  was  by  revolutions  that  they  both  obtained  it.  Henry 
was  an  amiable  and  pious  prince ;  so  was  his  present  Majesty  :  Henry  wms 
the  son  of  the  most  renowned  monarch  that  had  ever  sat  upon  our  throne  ; 
George  was  the  grandson  of  a  hero :  Henry  lost  all  his  father's  conqaests, 
and  all  his  hereditary  provinces  in  France ;  George  had  already  seen  the  con- 
quests of  his  grandfather  wrested  from  him  in  the  West  Indies,  and  Ids 
hereditary  provinces  of  America  erected  into  an  empire  that  disclaimed  all 
connexion  with  him. 

"  His  Majesty  had  set  out  in  life  with  the  brightest  prospects  that  a  young 

*  Dominica,  as  well  as  St.  Vincent  and  Grenada,  had  been  taken  from  us  by  the  French. 


iDin  enuM  have  wished  fai :  poxecsscd  of  immense  dominions  anil  tlie 
wannest  aHcctions  of  his  people,  his  acceHsion  to  the  crown  was  completely 
flaitmng  both  to  himself  and  hia  subjects.  How  sadl}'  was  the  scene 
Ttittnod  '.  his  empire  diBmembercd.  his  councila  distracted,  his  people  falling 
aS  in  their  fondness  foT  his  person  !  Ha  said  he  only  spoke  within  doors 
tile  language  that  was  held  without :  the  people  were  beginning  to  murmur, 
aod  iheir  patience  was  not  unlimited:  they  would  at  last  do  therasetvca 
justice :  there  certainly  would  be  insurrections  ;  and  though  it  was  impos- 
Biblc  that  the  calamities  that  would  attend  them  could  be  justified,  or  com. 
peosated  by  any  good  that  could  be  obtained  by  them,  yet  they  certainly 
vould  take  place. 

"  It  wag  not  a  secret  to  that  House,  that  the  present  Sovereign's  clidm  to 
the  throne  of  thts  country  was  founded  only  upon  the  delinquency  of  the 
Sinart  family;  a  circumstance  which  should  never  be  one  moment  out  of 
bif  Majesty's  recollection.  It  was  true,  indeed,  that  the  unfortunate  race  of 
that  name  was  universally  detested  in  this  country ;  and  therefore  his 
Uaje^ty  had  litllc  to  fear  from  their  pretensions :  but  he  should  ever 
remember  thai  it  was  the  conduct  of  wicked  and  ignorant  ministers  that 
eicited  that  detestation  for  them.  If  there  mas  at  this  day  one  of  that 
unfortanaie  House  remaining,  what  a  scope  for  upbraidings  and  remoU' 
stianee  could  he  not  find  in  the  present  reign !  Could  he  not  say,  '  You 
have  banished  my  ancestor  from  the  throne,  and  barred  the  sceptre  from 
all  his  progeny  for  the  misconduct  of  his  ministers,  and  yet  the  MiniBtors 
of  the  present  reign  are  ten  times  more  wicked  and  more  ignorant  than 
those  were;  and  whilst  you  all  agree  in  giving  to  your  present  Sovereign 
the  title  of  the  best  of  princes,  his  Ministers  have  rendered  his  reign, 
beyond  any  degree  of  comparison,  the  moat  infamous  that  ever  disgraced 
this  nation  ?'  The  Minister,  thoi^h  with  such  a  load  of  na^onal  censure 
and  national  calamity  on  his  head,  baa  the  hardiness  to  boast  of  his  in- 
nocence ;  but  it  was  not  a  conscious  rectitude  of  mind  that  could  excuse 
a  minister  from  crimmality.  What  he  called  innocence  might  be  another 
nxiue  for  ignorance ;  and  ignorance  in  a  minister  was  a  crime  of  the  first 
magnitude.  But  the  wide  ruin  that  the  counsels  of  Administration  had 
spread  through  this  great  empire,  and  the  miserable  state  to  which  they 
had  reduced  it  in  the  short  space  in  which  the  present  Parliament  had  been 
sitting,  was  so  far  beyond  the  natural  efiects  of  mere  ignorance,  that  he  could 
not  help  adopting  the  opinion  of  his  honourable  friend  (Mr.  T.  Townshend) 
that  there  was  treachery  at  the  bottom  of  the  national  counsels.  The  noble 
lord  might  flatter  himself  as  much  as  he  pleased  in  the  protection  of  a 
majority,  or  in  the  security  of  the  law  -.  but  when  a  nation  was  reduced  to 
■Dch  a  state  of  wretchedness  and  distraction  that  the  laws  could  afford  the 
people  no  relief,  they  would  afibrd  a  minister  who  had  caused  the  evil  but 
litUe  protection.  What  the  law  of  the  land  could  not  do,  the  law  of  nature 
would  accomplish  ;  the  people  would  inevitably  take  up  arms,  and  the  first 
characters  in  the  kingdom  would  be  seen  in  their  ranks." 
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After  drawing  a  picture  of  the  narrow  and  impolitic  system  of  the  present 
reign,  and  contrasting  it  with  the  freedom  andjglorj  of  this  country  in 
the  reign  of  our  great  deliverer,  the  immortal  William  the  Third,  he 
turned  his  observations  to  the  state  of  Ireland,  which  he  said  at  present 
afforded  one  of  the  most  critical  situations  in  which  the  two  kingdoms  ever 
stood  with  respect  to  each  other.  Every  evil  that  threatened  us  from  that 
quarter  he  imputed  directly  to  the  bad  policy  of  Administration  last  session. 
He  did  not  mean,  then,  to  offer  any  opinion  upon  what  steps  were  proper  to 
be  taken  in  such  a  crisis.  Circumstances  were  arrived  at  that  nice  point, 
that  even  the  power  of  deliberation  was  almost  taken  away  from  that  House. 
The  situation  of  affairs  was  so  very  delicate,  that  it  was  not  easy  for  members 
to  treat  the  subject  in  a  becoming  manner.  They  were  almost  as  effectually 
barred  from  giving  a  free  opinion  on  the  case,  as  the  members  of  the  Irish 
House,  who  had  the  bayonet  at  their  breast,  and  were  sworn  by  compulsion 
to  vote  as  the  people  dictated.  But  though  he  would  not  deliver  his  opinion 
in  that  House,  neither  should  any  man  know  from  him  then  what  he  thought 
ought  to  be  done  ;  he  would  venture  to  point  out  three  lines  of  conduct,  one 
of  which  he  was  certain  must  be  adopted.  England  must  resist  altogether 
the  demands  of  Ireland,  or  she  must  grant  them  in  part  or  in  the  whole.  If 
Administration  intended  to  resist  their  demands,  he  counselled  them  for  the 
sake  of  mercy  to  do  it  instantly,  and  with  every  possible  effort  of  their  force : 
if  they  meant  to  grant  the  whole  of  their  demands,  he  as  earnestly  advised 
them  to  do  it  without  hesitation  ;  although  he  could  not  but  say,  that  even 
their  readiest  compliance  would  not  now  be  considered  as  a  concession  ;  the 
refusal  of  their  more  reasonable  requests  in  the  late  session,  and  the  loud 
voice  now  raised  in  that  country,  would  sufficiently  mark  it  with  the  stamp 
of  necessity. 

"  If  they  should  deem  it  proper  to  grant  their  demands  only  in  part,  be 
asked  if  they  thought  Ireland  would  now  be  content  with  what  she  asked 
last  session,  and  which  was  then  fatally  denied  to  her  ?*  As  he  believed 
every  man  in  that  House  would  answer  the  question  in  the  negative,  he 
desired  Administration  would  draw  from  it  this  lesson — not  to  adopt  the  same 
little  line  of  conduct  that  they  had  pursued  with  respect  to  America,  and  not 
deny  in  one  session  what  they  offer  with  additions  the  year  following,  yet 
still  continuing  to  make  little  barg^ains  until  they  had  nothing  left  to  bargain 
for.*'  He  then  appealed  to  the  House  upon  the  propriety  of  their  voting 
an  address  of  thanks  to  his  Majesty  for  his  "  attention  to  the  state  of  hit 
loyal  and  faithful  kingdom  of  Ireland,*'  and  challenged  Ministry  to  point  oat 
a  single  instance  in  which  that  attention  had  been  manifested.  '*  The  noble 
lord  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury  could  not  surely  be  in  earnest  when  h* 
declared  that  Uie  American  war  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  affairs  of  Ireland* 
Did  not  that  ill-fated  project  appear  most  conspicuous  in  every  circumstance 
of  the  present  condition  of  that  kingdom  ?     What  stripped  Ireland  of  her 

•  See  "  Adolph.  HUt.  of  the  Reign  of  Geo.  III.,"  vol.  iii.,  pp.  28  and  29. 


troops:  Was  it  not  the  American  war?  Whal  brought  on  the  hostilities 
of  France,  and  put  Ireland  in  fear  of  an  inTasion  ?  Was  it  not  the  American 
war  ?  What  gave  Ireland  the  opportunity  of  eslabliahing  a  powerful  and 
illegal  army  ?•  Cerlainly  the  American  war.  W^hen  he  called  the  associated 
ibrces  an  illegal  army,  he  did  not  mean  to  cast  any  odium  upoa  the  associa- 
tions. He  was  equally  ready  to  acknowledge  the  necessity  and  the  merit  of 
the  plan  :  but  it  was  the  accursed  American  war  that  made  that  measure 
necessary,  and  rendered  illegality  meritorious. 

"  If  he  might  be  allowed  to  hazard  a  conjectute  upon  the  detcrminatiatit 
olOoTeniment  with  r^ap^ct  to  Ireland,  he  thought  it  might  be  fair  to  believe. 
tliat  they  were  disposed  to  make  large  concessions.  The  appointment 
aimounced  that  day,  of  the  Earl  of  Hillsborough  to  be  one  of  his  Majesty's 
tecretariea  of  state,  was  the  ground  of  this  opinion.  It  was  but  lately  that 
his  lordship  had  communicated  the  thanks  of  the  Irish  Parliament  to  their 
usociated  companies ;  and  it  was  generally  said,  that  he  had  accepted  the 
office  upon  the  royal  promise,  that  Ireland  should  have  an  equal  trade.  How 
■  ccTtaio  learned  memberf  (the  Attorney- general)  could  bring  himself  to 
support  the  man  whom  he  had  once  menaced  with  an  impeachment,  he  could 
□ot  easily  divine.  He  was  equally  at  a  loss  to  assign  any  reason  for  the 
tupemumerary  appointment  of  another  noble  earl  (of  Carlisle)  to  the  Board 
of  Trkde.  There  appeared  no  reason  for  increasing  the  number  of  commis- 
nonen  at  that  board,  at  a  time  when  the  object  of  its  business  was  not  only 
decreased,  but  almost  totally  lost,  except  the  most  prodigal  waste  of  the 
public  money.  At  the  same  time,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  say,  that  he 
entertained  a  very  great  respect  for  that  young  nobleman's  private  character, 
though  he  considered  his  public  abilities  much  too  highly  rated  for  his  years 
and  experieace.  He  remarked  how  depraved,  indeed,  that  administration 
most  be,  when  those  who  had  supported  them  through  so  many  dirty 
measures,  were  ashamed  to  associate  with  them  any  longer,  and  made  room 
for  the  changes  which  had  happened  that  day.  But  it  was  not  by  such 
changes  that  the  nation  could  be  relieved,  and  its  constitution  restored.  Such 
changes  were  bnt  palliatives,  and  nothing  but  an  implicit  compliance  with 
the  amendment  then  under  consideration  could  save  us  from  ruin,  restore  the 
eninre  to  prosperity,  and  add  lustre  to  the  Prince  on  the  throne,  by  making 
him  the  happy  sovereign  of  a  Eree  and  affectionate  people." 

The  question  being  put  on  the  amendment,  the  House  divided:  Yeas,  134; 
Noes,  233.  So  it  passed  in  the  negative.  The  original  address  was  then 
agreed  to. 

*  Anted  eorpa  of  volunteers  had  been  established  thrDoghont  Ireland.  "  A  ramour 
tt  Froich  invaiioD,  and  the  diminutioD  of  the  national  forces  by  drafts  for  Ameiican 
•etviee,  fonnshed  a  motiTe  for  these  HSoeJatioTis." — *<  Adolph.  Hist,  of  the  Reign  of 
Gao.  m.,"  vol.  iii.,  p.  39. 

t  Alexander  WeddeTbnm,  Esq.,  afterwards  Lord  Loughborough,  and  Lord  Chan- 
oallor  of  England. 
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The  Earl  of  Upper  Ossory's  motion  on  the  discontents  in  Ireland.* 

December  6.  This  day  the  Earl  of  Upper  Ossory  moved,  "  That  it  is  highly 
criminal  in  his  Majesty *s  Ministers  to  have  neglected  taking  effectual 
measures  for  the  relief  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  and  to  have  suffered  the 
discontents  in  that  kingdom  to  rise  to  such  a  height,  as  evidently  to  endanger 
a  dissolution  of  the  constitutional  connexion  between  the  two  kingdoms,  and 
to  create  new  embarrassments  to  the  public  councils,  by  division  and  diffi- 
dence, in  a  moment  when  real  unanimity,  grounded  on  mutual  confidence 
and  affection,  is  confessedly  essential  to  the  preservation  of  what  is  left  of  the 
British  empire.**  The  motion  was  seconded  by  Lord  Middleton,  and  sup- 
ported by  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Thomas  Townshend,  Mr.  Fox,  Colonel  Barr6,  and 
Mr.  Dunning.  It  was  opposed  by  Sir  John  Wrottesley,  Liord  Beaucharap, 
Earl  Nugent,  Mr.  Dundas,  Mr.  Macdonald,  Lord  North,  Mr.  Welbore  Ellis, 
Lord  George  Germain,  and  the  Attorney-general. 

Mr.  Fox  rose  immediately  after  Mr.  Dundas.  It  would  be  a  vain  attempt 
to  endeavour  to  follow  the  honourable  gentleman  through  a  speech  which 
took  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the  delivery,  and  which  was  delivered  with  a 
rapidity  of  utterance,  a  flow  of  language,  and  in  a  strain  of  oratory  rarely 


•  "The  parliament  of  Ireland  met  on  the  12th  of  October,  and  soon  showed  that 
they  had  received  a  portion  of  the  general  spirit  of  the  nation.  They  declared,  in  their 
addresses  to  the  throne,  that  nothing  less  than  a  free  and  unlimited  trade  could  save 
that  country  from  ruin.  The  addresses  were  carried  up  with  great  parade  amidst  tha 
acclamations  of  the  people.  The  Duke  of  Leinster,  who  commanded  the  Dublin  volun- 
teers, escorted  the  Speaker  in  person  upon  that  occasion ;  whilst  the  streets  were  lined 
on  both  sides,  from  the  Parliament  House  to  the  castle,  by  that  corps,  drawn  up  in 
their  arms  and  uniforms.  That  nobleman  had  also  moved  for  the  thanks  of  the  Lords 
to  the  volunteer  corps  throughout  the  kingdom,  which  was  carried  with  only  one 
dissenting  voice. 

"  The  associations  and  people  at  large,  full  of  anger  and  jealousy,  manifested  stmif 
apprehensions  of  political  duplicity  on  this  side  of  the  water ;  and,  perhaps,  did  noc 
place  a  perfect  confidence  in  the  steadiness  or  perseverance  of  their  own  parliament. 
They  were  afraid  that  they  would  be  amused  by  fair  and  empty  promises,  until  they 
had  resigned  their  power  along  with  the  national  purse,  by  granting  the  suppliet  Ibr 
the  two  following  years,  according  to  the  customary  mode  in  that  country ;  when  being 
no  longer  necessary  to  government,  a  sudden  prorogation  would  put  an  end  to  all  hope 
of,  at  least,  amicable  redress,  for  the  present.  Under  this  apprehension,  a  short  money 
bill,  for  six  months  only,  by  which  means  Parliament  would  still  continue  indispensably 
necessary  to  government,  became  the  general  cry  of  the  nation. 

**  As  this  innovation  upon  established  form  and  method  was  strongly  opposed,  par- 
ticularly  by  the  court  party,  the  Dublin  mob  thought  it  necessary  to  show  their  aeel 
in  the  public  cause ;  they  were  accordingly  guilty  of  great  and  violent  outrages,  as  well 
in  their  endeavours  to  enforce  the  measure,  as  in  their  punishment  of  the  refrmetory. 
Although  the  Irish  Parliament  used  proper  measures  to  express  their  resentment,  and 
to  maintain  their  dignity  upon  this  occasion  ;  yet  many  of  themselves  being  indined 
to  a  vigorous  proceeding,  and  the  rest  borne  down  by  a  cry  almost  universal  in  tbt 
nation,  the  representatives  found  it  at  length  necessary  to  comply,  and  the  Short  Money 
Bill  was  accordingly  passed  on  that  side  :  a  necessity  equally  convincing,  seeured  the 
passage  of  that  humiliating  and  mortifying  act  in  England." — Annual  Register. 
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of  theae  very  men,  the  Parliami^Dt  of  Gnat  Britxin  wac  cn£^ec  t 
fiatler,  and  cringe ;  and  at  tbej  had  the  meltj  a 
Tengeance  against  those  men,  so  thej  had  the  meamiirwa  aftowarot  V/  jha- 
strate  thenuelres  before  them  and  implore  their  fixghcncs*. 

"Was  he  who  called  the  Americana  '  Hancock  and  hk  e»«w."  »  npn, 
head  anj  set  of  men  for  inflammatory  spe«dies  ?  Or  had  «ad  t-^tniene!'. 
thongh  not  a  real  reformation,  m>  far  altered  hii  aentintesUL  tbsi  he  iuaat  xt 
neecasary  to  express  hiTnEelf  in  more  bvoaraUe  tef^  of  Pory  aaid  iat  trw 
[Tbe  Speaker  of  the  Irish  Honse  of  Commoos]?  The  acAcsed.  ptai^ed 
language  adopted  by  tbe  learned  gentleman,  might  be  eaaaly  taeouxaei  ius 
VvTTj  and  his  crew  had  used  arguments  partienlarly  cofflJKiing.  codtidcw^ 
and  persuasive,  and  they  were  no  less  powerAd.  The  MgmatjaU  «f  Vtnj 
and  his  crew  consisted  of  42,000  bayooeU. 

'*  He  would  repeat,  that  this  mode  of  defending  adnunjetcatkn,  by  tibelQi^ 
those  who  differed  in  opinion  ftom  them,  was,  to  the  brt  dei^c*,  mfaBow 
and   contemptible,  and,  in  the  particular  instance,  rtBatkahly  ki.     '  Tltc 


*  In  coniMjuence  of  theii  resutauce  to  the  b 


>  of  AcBritiifcOM 


John  Hancock  snd  Sunnel  Aduni  were  excepted  oat  of  the  ofla  «f  parAna,  'AiA  WM 
Bkade  in  Geoeral  Osge'm  proelunttioQ,  to  all  pcnooa  who  ibwJJ  by  dowa  Ihcit  am* 
and  tetnm  to  tha  duties  of  peace^ilc  subjeeta. 
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complaints,*  said  the  learned  gentleman,  '  have  originated  on  this  side  of  the 
water,  and  have  been  sent  over  to  Ireland.'  Was  that  the  case?  Most 
certainly  not ;  the  charge  was  false ;  he  could  give  it  no  other  epithet.  It 
was  false  and  infamous ;  it  was  scandalous.  Were  there  no  distresses  in 
Ireland  }  were  there  no  discontents  before  gentlemen  on  this  side  of  the  House 
had  spoken  on  the  subject  ?  were  there  no  men  of  understanding  in  Ireland  ? 
Had  there  been  no  pamphlets  written  in  that  kingdom,  or  newspapers  pub- 
lished, or  essayists,  who  discussed  the  subject  in  print  there  ?  If  there  were, 
and  they  had  all  united  in  the  same  opinion,  and  in  much  stronger  terms  than 
anything  which  had  come  from  the  side  of  the  House  on  which  he  had  the 
honour  to  sit,  what  would  the  world  think  of  the  man  who  dared  to  avow  in 
his  place,  that  the  topics  of  complaint  had  been  suggested  by  a  particular 
description  of  men  in  that  House,  and  from  thence  had  made  their  way  to 
Ireland  ?  He  was  ashamed  to  dwell  upon  so  trifling  a  circumstance,  but  he 
could  not  help  expressing  his  resentment,  when  he  reflected  on  the  injustice 
of  the  charge,  and  the  purposes  which  it  was  apparently  brought  forward  to 
promote.  Were  there  no  men  of  abilities  in  either  House  of  Parliament  in 
Ireland  ?  Were  Mr.  Serjeant  Burgh,  Mr.  Grattan,  and  several  other  charac« 
ters  equally  well  known,  and  when  known  highly  respected,  solely  governed 
by  what  had  fallen  in  debate  in  that  House ;  or  had  the  distresses  of  the 
country  created  a  principle  of  union,  directed  to  a  general  redress,  which 
nothing  but  the  native  feelings  of  the  Irish  nation  gave  birth  to  ?*' 

After  having  having  made  several  pointed  animadversions,  on  what  he 
called  the  inflammatory  part  of  the  learned  gentleman's  discourse,  he  endea- 
voured to  trace  the  origin  of  all  our  evils  to  its  grand  source,  the  American 
war. — "  It  was  that  accursed  war  that  had  led  us,  step  by  step,  into  all  our 
present  misfortunes  and  national  disgraces.  What  was  the  cause  of  our 
wasting  forty  millions  of  money,  and  sixty  thousand  lives  ?  the  American 
war!  What  was  it  that  produced  the  French  rescript,  and  a  French  war? 
the  American  war !  What  was  it  that  produced  the  Spanish  manifesto  and 
Spanish  war  ?  the  American  war !  What  was  it  that  armed  42,000  men  in 
Ireland,  with  the  arguments  carried  on  the  point  of  42,000  bayonets  ?  the 
American  war !  For  what  were  we  about  to  incur  an  additional  debt  af 
twelve  or  fourteen  millions?  that  accursed,  diabolical,  and  cruel  American  war ! 

"  He  was  not  present  the  other  evening  when  a  very  intelligent  and  in- 
genious gentleman  below  him  (Mr.  Hartley)  had  asked  the  noble  lord  in  the 
blue  ribbon,  whether  ministers  intended  to  persevere  in  the  American  war  ? 
He  could  not  pretend  to  speak  with  precision,  but  he  was  informed  that  the 
noble  lord  answered  in  the  affirmative.  It  was  this  accursed  war  that  had 
already  lost  us  the  empire  of  America.  It  was  this  war  that  caused  the 
disgrace  of  the  British  flag,  and  had  already  stripped  us  of  some  of  our 
most  valuable  West  India  possessions.*  It  was  this  war  that  had  already 
rendered  us  contemptible  to  all  Europe,  which  caused  us  to  be  deserted  hj 

•  Vide  notes  pp.  42  and  44.    The  French  had  captured  Dominica  in  1778  under  tibe; 
Marquis  do  Bouill6,  and  St.  Vincent  and  Grenada  in  1779  under  Count  D*] 
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oar  friends  and  allies,  and  despised  and  trampled  upon  by  our  enemies.  It 
was  this  rainous  war  that  had  brought  on  the  distresses  of  Ireland.  It  was 
this  war  that  had  obliged  the  Government  here  to  abandon  that  of  Ireland. 
It  was  this  war  that  had  consequently  armed  Ireland,  and,  in  short,  induced 
the  people  there  to  associate,  in  order  to  defend  themselves,  as  well  against 
their  domestic  enemies,  the  Ministers  of  Great  Britain,  as  their  foreign  foes. 

**  But  to  all  this  I  expect  to  hear  the  noble  lord  shortly  rise,  and  say,  It 
was  not  I  that  caused  America  to  resist ;  their  resistance  was  rebellious,  and 
they,  not  ministers,  were  the  cause.   It  was  not  I  that  brought  on  the  French 
war;  France  united  with  our  rebellious  subjects.  It  was  France,  therefore,  that 
was  to  blame.     It  was  not  I  that  was  the  author  of  the  Spanish  war  ;  Spain 
joined  France,  and  it  was  France  and  Spain  that  were  to  blame."     After 
anticipating  for  some  time  the  presumed  defence  the  noble  lord  would  make, 
he  then  attacked  him  very  severely  on  account  of  his  obstinacy,  indolence, 
and  general  incapacity,  and  adverted  to  the  recent  resignation  of  two  great 
officers  of  state  (Lords  Gower  and  Weymouth).   "  Was  it  merely  the  language 
of  that  side  of  the  House,  that  the  ministry  were  incapable  and  neglectful, 
and  the  minister  so  habitually  indolent  and  inattentive  to  the  duties  of  his 
office,  that  one  of  the  noble  lords  alluded  to  (Earl  Gower,)  speaking  to  the 
very  question,  which  was  the  subject  of  the  present  motion,  after  declaring 
that  the  truth  of  it  was  clear  to  him,  added,  '  but  it  is  impossible  to  say 
what  may  be  deemed  a  criminal  neglect  in  some  men ;  for  some  men  are  so 
overwhelmed  with  habitual   indolence  and   inattention,  that  what  may  be 
deemed  criminal  in  others,  may  only  be  a  mixture  of  nature  and  habit  in 
them/     Were  the  speeches  made  on  that  side  of  the  House  singular  in  their 
tenor  from  the  general  opinion  which  prevailed  without  doors  ?     He  believed 
not.     He  was  persuaded  there   was  hardly  a  man  out  of   that  House,  or 
indeed  in  it,  however  he  might  vote  that  evening,  who  doubted  of  the  total 
incapacity  of  ministers.     What  did  the  noble   lord,   whom   he   had   lately 
alluded  to,  say  in  the  other  House — a  noble  lord,  who  lately  presided  in  his 
Majesty's  councils,  but  *  that  he  could  no  longer,  having  seen  such  things, 
remain  there  with  honour  or  conscience'  ?    Was  this  the  voice  of  faction,  or 
the  random  assertions  of  partial  and  uninformed  men?    On  the  contrary,  was 
it  not  the  candid,  explicit  declaration  of  a  person  who  had  presided  in  those 
councils,  who  had  been  a   witness  to  what  was  every  day  going   forward 
there,  who  had  yet  declared  himself  of  no  party;  and,  speaking  like  an  honest 
man,  spoke  out,  saying,  that,  beholding  such  things  as  he  daily  saw  trans- 
acting there,  he  could  no  longer  continue  a  spectator,  accountable  to  his 
country,  his  sovereign,  and  himself,  with  honour  or  conscience  ? 

**  The  learned  gentleman  had  said,  that  the  distresses  felt  by  Ireland  were 
not  brought  on  them  by  the  present  ministers,  but  by  the  restrictive  and  other 
trade  laws,  passed  in  this  country.  As  a  general  proposition,  he  was  ready 
to  admit  it  in  part,  though  many  of  the  internal  grievances,  he  was  ready  to 
prove,  originated  from  government  alone ;  but  would  the  learned  gentleman 
5ay,  that  the  total  loss  of  the  American  trade,  the  most  valuable  part  of  the 
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Irish  commerce ;  the  embargo  of  the  only  export  they  had  but  linen,  the 
increased  taxes,  and  a  variety  of  other  causes,  had  not  accelerated  those 
distresses,  if  not  entirely  created  them  ?  The  learned  gentleman  had  indus- 
triously endeavoured  to  show  that  the  present  motion  was  incapable  of 
proof,  or  so  indefinite,  as  not  to  admit  of  it.  This  w^as  the  most  strange 
perversion  of  reasoning  he  had  ever  heard.  The  proof  lay  within  a  very 
narrow  compass  Was  not  the  address  of  that  House,  and  the  King's 
answer,  evidence  of  the  duty  imposed  upon  ministers  ?  Would  ministers 
say,  that  they  had  performed  that  duty  ?  They  could  not ;  they  dare  not. 
The  learned  gentleman's  fallacious  mode  of  stating  the  question,  evidently 
involved  the  grossest  absurdity ;  for  the  proof  was  clearly  put  upon  them, 
that  they  had  discharged  the  duty  so  imposed  upon  them.  The  anus  lay 
upon  ministers,  to  show  what  they  had  done  in  consequence  of  the  address, 
or  if  they  had  done  nothing,  that  they  acted  to  the  utmost,  as  far  as  circum- 
stances would  permit. 

"  He  allowed,  however,  that  it  was  impossible  to  prove  the  proposition 
otherwise  than  by  proving  a  negative.  He  might  state  which  minister 
advised  his  Majesty  to  do  this  or  do  that,  but  it  would  be  an  extremely  difficult 
undertaking,  to  prove  who  had  advised  his  Majesty  to  do  nothing.  Negli- 
gence was  the  most  direct  negative,  and  a  negative  could  only  be  proved  by 
an  alibi.  For  instance,  if  a  man  was  charged  with  committing  a  murder  at 
York,  he  might  establish  a  defence  by  proving  that,  at  the  time  the  fact  was 
charged  to  have  been  committed,  he  was  in  Liondon.  Let,  then,  his  Majesty's 
ministers  prove  that  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  attend  to  the  affairs  of 
Ireland,  because  they  were  busily  employed  in  more  essential  matters ;  with 
the  defence,  for  instance,  of  Great  Britain  against  the  meditated  invasion  of 
our  foreign  enemies ;  with  the  naval  operations  at  home ;  with  the  war  in  the 
West  Indies,  or  the  war  in  America :  but  if  they  had  been  so  negligent  as  to 
attend  to  no  one  part  of  their  duty,  and  to  have  done  nothing  the  whole 
summer,  the  only  defence  they  could  set  up  was  taken  away. 

**  If  the  censure  of  ministers  should  not  prove  advantageous  both  to  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  he  wished  for  no  punishment  against  any  of  them,  which 
could  only  originate  in  resentment  or  revenge.  He  wished  that  punishment 
to  operate  as  a  preventive ;  for  when  it  was  taken  up  on  any  other  ground 
than  by  way  of  prevention  in  future,  by  being  rendered  exemplary,  it  most 
clearly  degenerated  into  personal  enmity  and  revenge.  He  could  say  fairly, 
that  he  had  no  enmity  whatever  to  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon,  nor  to 
any  member  of  administration :  what  made  him  so  anxious  was  solely  the 
good  of  Ills  country.  It  was  the  general  calamities  of  the  empire  that  had 
made  Ireland  poor ;  but  it  was  the  incapacity  and  negligence  of  government, 
that  had  rendered  her  bold  and  daring.  It  was,  therefore,  incumbent  upon 
Parliament,  to  show  their  fullest  disapprobation  of  that  indolence  and 
incapacity,  and  convince  Ireland  that  they  were  as  ready  as  themselves  to 
resent  and  punish  the  cruel  treatment  which  they  had  received  from  minis- 
ters.    Ireland  would  see  by  such  a  conduct,  that  it  was  not  this  country  bat 
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its  ministers  who  were  blameable ;  which  would,  in  his  opinion,  prove  the 
surest  means  of  once  more  binding  both  countries  in  the  most  indissoluble 
ties  of  friendship  and  affection.   This  was  the  motive  which  ought  to  operate 
with  Great  Britain  at  the  present  minute.     It  had  been  frequently  urged  in 
that  House,  that  the  strength  of  government  had  been  broken,  its  measures 
impeded,  and  its  efforts  rendered  weaker  by  the  struggles  of  party.    He  said, 
he  knew  but  of  two  parties  in   the  kingdom.     His  Majesty's  ministers 
supported  by  the  influence  of  the  Crown,  against  all  Great  Britain.     These 
were  the  two  parties.     The  people  formerly  divided,  perhaps,  on  points  of 
mere  speculation,  had  at  length  united ;  all  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  men 
were  at  length  embodied.     Experience  of  what  had  passed,  and  the  dread  of 
worse  that  might  happen,  had  melted  them  into  one  mass.    He  was  happy  to 
have  it  in  his  power  to  affirm,  that  the  friends  of  the  people  and  of  their 
country  had^but  one  opinion,  both  in  that  and  in  the  other  House.    The  first 
men  of  rank,  fortune,  and  character,  in  both  Houses,  had  firmly  and  vir- 
tuously resolved  to  set  their  faces   against  this   increasing,  this   alarming 
influence  of  the  Crown,  and  never  to  co-operate  upon  any  terms  with  men 
who  did  not  feel  it  themselves,  but  had  endeavoured  all  in  their  power  to 
render  it  prevalent  and  extensive.     They  had  resolved  to  act  in  concert,  and 
nothing  would  ever  content  them,  but  reducing  the  influence  of  the  Crown 
within  due  and  constitutional  bounds.     The  sense  of  danger  had  brought 
about  this  coalition ;  they  were  the  friends  of  the  constitution,   the  well- 
wishers  of  his  Majesty,  but  the  avowed  and  determined  enemies  of  this 
dangerous  influence,  which  grew  proportionally  strong  as  the  empire  grew 
weak ;  and  was  in  a  progressive  state  of  increase,  as  the  fame,  wealth,  and 
possessions  of  the  British  empire  were  gradually  diminishing,  and  sinking 
into  a  state  of  internal  imbecility  and  external  contempt.     It  was  a  lament- 
able   contest    in   which    his    Majesty  was    engaged  :   a  contest    not   with  a 
ditatfected  party,  inimical  to  his  government  or  family  establishment,  or  who 
thirsted  after  power  or  place  ;  not  with  a  faction  who  were  enemies  to  his 
ministers  in  person,  but  a  contest  with  the  whole  body  of  his  subjects,  who 
saw  that  the  further  support  of  such  ministers  would,  if  not  timely  prevented, 
terminate  in  the  ruin  of  the  empire." 

After  pursuing  a  very  wide  circuit,  and  taking  a  transient  view  of  almost 
every  measure  adopted  since  the  commencement  of  the  American  war ;  he 
adverted  again  to  the  question,  and  observed,  that  such  was  the  miserable 
tliktnma  this  country  was  reduced  to,  by  the  gross  misconduct  of  ministers, 
that  the  British  Parliament  could  not  now  act  upon  principles  of  justice  or 
sound  policy  with  a  good  grace.  The  dignity  of  the  British  Parliament  was 
gone,  and  they  would  be  now  compelled  to  grant  what  would  in  the  end, 
tbey  foresaw,  be  extorted  from  them.  He  mentioned  the  circumstance  of 
Mr.  Alderman  Koran's  application  at  the  custom-house  of  Dublin,  to  make 
in  entry  of  Irish  woollens  for  Holland.  "  What  might  have  been  the  consc- 
'juence  of  the  clerk's  refusal,  had  it  not  been  for  the  temperate  interference 
^f  the  gentlemen  who  lead  the  country  party  in  that  kingdom  ?  The  conse- 
iucnce  would  have  been  that  Mr.  lloran  would  have  shipped  his  goods  for 
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exportation,  contrary  to  several  British  Acts  of  Parliament  still  subsisting ; 
his  Majesty^s  cutters  would  have  seized  them,  as  being  contraband;  the 
second  edition  of  Boston  violence  would  have  been  published,  and  Britain,  at 
a  most  critical  and  tremendous  moment,  would,  to  the  rest  of  her  numerous 
and  formidable  foes,  have  had  Ireland  to  contend  with.  This,  but  for  the 
reason  already  assigned,  the  temper  and  moderation  of  the  leading  men  in 
that  country,  controlling  and  softening  the  indignant  resentments  of  their 
brethren,  would  have  been  the  consequence  of  the  criminal  conduct  of  those 
against  whom  the  present  motion  was  directed. 

^^  The  Irish  Associations*  had  been  called  illegal :  legal  or  illegal,  he  declared 
he  entirely  approved  of  them.  He  approved  of  that  manly  determination 
which,  in  the  dernier  ressort,  flew  to  arms  in  order  to  obtain  deliverance. 
When  the  last  particle  of  good  faith  in  men  was  exhausted,  they  would  seek 
in  themselves  the  means  of  redress ;  they  would  recur  to  first  principles, 
to  the  spirit  as  well  as  letter  of  the  constitution  ;  and  they  could  never  fiul 
in  such  resources,  though  the  law  might  literally  condemn  such  a  departure 
from  its  general  and  unqualified  rules ;  truth,  justice,  and  public  virtue, 
accompanied  with  prudence  and  judgment,  would  ever  bear  up  good  men  in 
a  good  cause,  that  of  individual  protection  and  national  salvation. 

Ood  knew,  that  he  sincerely  lamented  the  cause  which  produced  this  sad. 
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•  Lord  Sheffield,  in  his  **  Observations  on  the  present  State  of  Ireland,"  published 
in  1785,  gives  the  following  account  of  these  extraordinary  Associations: — *'It  is 
necessary  to  notice  a  phenomenon  which  now  began  to  appear.  The  like  never  has 
been  observed  in  any  country,  at  least  where  there  was  an  established  government. 
To  describe  it  strictly,  it  may  be  called  an  army,  unauthorised  by  the  laws,  and 
uncontrolled  by  the  Government  of  the  country ;  but  it  was  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  Volunteers  of  Ireland.  Their  institution  bore  some  semblance  of  a  connexion 
with  the  executive  power.  Arms  belonging  to  the  state,  and  stored  under  the  care  of 
the  lieutenants  of  counties,  were  delivered  to  them,  upon  the  alarm  of  foreign  invasion. 
So  far  they  seemed  to  be  countenanced  by  Government,  but  in  a  short  time^hey 
caused  no  little  jealousy  and  uneasiness.  The  arms  issued  from  the  public  stores  were 
insufficient  to  supply  the  rapid  increase  of  the  Volunteers.  The  rest  were  procured  by 
themselves,  and  the  necessary  accoutrements,  with  a  considerable  number  of  field* 
pieces.  It  answered  the  purpose  of  Opposition  in  both  countries  to  speak  highly  of 
them,  and  the  supporters  of  Government  in  both  countries  mentioned  them  with 
civility.  The  wonderful  efforts  of  England  in  America  were  somehow  wasted  to  no 
purpose  of  decision.  American  successes  inflamed  grievances  which  had  been  long 
felt  in  Ireland.  Ireland,  in  truth,  had  infinitely  more  cause  for  complaint,  and  had 
been  infinitely  more  oppressed  than  America ;  the  latter  had  never  aubmitted  to  half 
the  hurtful  restrictions  in  which  the  other  had  for  many  years  quietly  acquiesced. 
But  now,  petitions,  remonstrances,  popular  resolves,  and  parliamentary  addresses 
were  vigorously  urged,  and  in  about  four  years  Ireland  was  happily  relieved  from  many 
commercial  restraints,  which  should  have  been  removed  long  before,  and  gained 
other  points  which  she  thought  essential  to  her  welfare.  The  Volunteers 
degree  of  reserve  and  decency,  kept  at  a  certain  distance,  but  were  never  entirely  otti 
of  sight.  They  had  been  serviceable  in  supporting  the  civil  msgistrate ;  fewer  oastles» 
houses,  or  lands,  were  kept  by  forcible  possession ;  sherifis  were  enabled  to  do  their 
duty  ;  fewer  rapes  and  other  enormities  were  committed  than  usual ;  and  here,  if  the 
Volunteers  had  stopped,  and  we  had  seen  no  moru  of  them  after  the  establishment  of  ^ 
peace,  their  page  in  history  would  have  been  fair  and  respectable." 
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be  couJd  noi  but  aay,  tliia  perplexing  and  humiliating  alternative.  He  most 
heartil;  lamented  that  any  cause  had  been  administered  which  seemed  to 
justify  violence  or  resistance ;  he  dreaded  the  consequences,  however  justi- 
fiable in  their  origin,  or  moderately  or  judiciously  conducted  ;  but,  whatever 
the  effects  might  be,  he  was  ready  to  acknowledge  that  such  a  power  was 
inherent  in  men ;  as  men  and  citizens  it  was  a  sacred  trust  in  their  hands,  as 
B  defence  against  the  possible  or  actual  abuse  of  power,  pohticol  treachery, 
and  the  arts  and  intrigues  of  Government ;  and  when  all  other  means  failed, 
resistance  be  should  ever  hold  as  perfectly  justifiable," 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  his  speech  ho  was,  for  Ihc  eecond  time, 
extremely  severe  on  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon  as  Minister. — "He 
did  not  pretend  to  guess  at  his  plan,  but,  from  post  csperionco,  and  bis 
general  conduct,  he  had  no  doubt  but  what  he  would  propose  would  bo 
exactly  the  reverse  of  everything  he  had  hitherto  done  respecting  Ireland ; 
and  he  was  persuaded,  the  only  chance  that  the  noble  lord  bad  of  being  right 
was  when  he  departed  from,  or  rather  expressly  contradicted,  bis  general 
line  of  conduct,  it  being  always  the  fortune  of  the  noble  lord  to  set  out 
wrong,  and  trust  to  chance  for  striking  into  the  right  road.  He  reminded  Par- 
liament of  what  had  fallen  from  his  honourable  friend  (Mr.  Burke)  and  some 
Qtliers,  who  had  spoken  early  in  the  debate,  that  it  was  the  noble  lord  in  the 
blae  ribbon,  and  he  only,  in  point  of  real  effect,  who  bad  prevented  the  relief 
intended  to  be  given  to  Ireland  the  two  preceding  sessions,  more  particularly 
the  last.  This  he  confirmed  in  the  strongest  manner,  by  referring  to  what 
had  been  urged  by  him  on  that  occasion,  and  desired  the  House  to  recollect 
"hat  )u'  liail  iIkh  pri'ditttd,  and  «hat  had  since  literally  come  to  pass, 
namely,  augmented  armed  associations,  sufficiently  formidable  to  dictate  to 
and  direct  an  acquiescing  British  Parliament." 

The  motion  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  192  to  100. 


Mr.  BnsKi'a  plan  of  Economical  Reform. 

Dtcmtiher  15.  Hr.  fiu£KJt  briefly  opened  the  outlines  of  his  celebrated 
plan  of  economical  reform,  and  gave  notice  that  he  would  bring  forward 
Ihe  business  as  soon  after  the  Christmas  holidays  as  possible.  Lord  John 
Ctvendiah,  Mr.  Dempster,  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Gilbert,  and  Colonel  Barre  spoke 
■hortlj  in  approbation  of  the  plan. 

Hr.  Fox  aaid — "  I  cannot,  Sir,  prevail  on  myself  to  be  entirely  silent  upon 
ioch  an  occasion  as  this.  I  shall,  however,  trouble  the  House  with  but  a 
my  few  words.  I  have  some  knowledge  of  the  plan  of  my  honourable 
Head  ;  and,  in  general,  it  has  my  hearty  approbation.  I  thank  him  for  the 
pun*  he  has  taken  for  the  public  service  :  I  Ihauk  him  aa  much  for  his 
odeavonra  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  this  House.  I  am  just  come  from 
ttother  place,*  where  the  first  men  in  the  kingdom,  the  first  in  abilities,  the 

■  An  interesting  debate  had  this  day  taken  place  in  the  Uouie  of  Lords,  on  a  motion 
Mda  by  the  Barl  of  Shelbume,  relative  to  the  alarming  addition  lecEUtly  made  to  the 
Uliimal  debt,  uodei  the  haad  of  Eitiaoidinaiiet. 
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first  in  estimation,  are  now  libelling  this  House.  Every  instance  they  gire 
— and  they  give  many  and  strong  instances— -of  uncorrected  abuse,  with 
\  regard  to  public  money,  is  a  libel  on  this  House.  Every  argument  they  use 
for  the  reduction  of  prodigal  expense — and  their  arguments  are  various  and 
unanswerable — ^is  a  libel  on  this  House.  Everything  they  state  on  the  luxu- 
riant growth  of  corrupt  influence — and  it  never  was  half  so  flourishing — is  a 
libel  on  this  House. 

'*  But,  Sir,  this  House  will  be  brought,  by  proper  means,  to  wipe  off  all 
these  imputations.     The  people  for  a  long  time  have  been  slow  and  torpid. 
The  noble  lord  on  the  floor  doubts  whether  they  have  virtue  enough  to  go 
through  with  the  plan  of  reformation  which  my  honourable  friend  has  to 
propose.     But  the  virtue  of  necessity  will  animate  them  at  last ;  and  through 
them  will  it  animate  and  correct  this  House.     The  virtue  of  necessity — sure 
in  its  principle,  and  irresistible  in  its  operation — is  an  effectual  reformer.     It 
awakens  late ;  but  it  calls  up  many  other  virtues  to  its  aid  ;  and  their  joint 
exertion  will  infallibly  bear  down  the  greatest  force,  and  dissipate  the  strongest 
combination  that  corrupt  men  hare  ever  formed,  or  can  ever  form  against  them. 
'*  There  is  amongst  us  but  one  mind  upon  the  subject.     I  hope  and  trust, 
that  no  man  or  description  of  men,  none  who  look  to  the  public,  none 
who  wish  the  public  ever  to  look  up  to  them,  will  be  so  lost  to  all  sense  of 
their  own  reputation,  and  to  all  discernment  of  their  true  interest,  as  at  any 
time,  upon  any  terms,  or  upon  any  pretences,  to  accept  of  the  management 
of  the  state,  without  securing  the  execution  of  the  plan  of  my  honourable 
friend,  or  of  one  similar  to  it.     If  they  should  do  otherwise,  let  them  come 
into  office  with  what  intentions  they  may,  they  will  sink  in  character  faster 
than  they  can  rise  in  power.     That  very  influence,  which  they  are  prevailed 
jupon  to  cherish  as  their  means  of  strength,  will  become  the  source  of  their 
jweakness.     They  will  find  that  the  influence  is  not  at  their  disposal.     They 
vrill  find  every  good  design  which  they  may  form,  traversed  and  frustrated. 
This  influence  will  even  appear  in  avowed  opposition  to  them.    It  will  be  em- 
ployed first  to  embarrass,  and  at  length  to  destroy  them.    Whoever  vrishes  for 
ability  to  serve  their  country  must  get  rid  of  that  kind  of  instrument. 

"  My  honourable  friend  who  spoke  last  says  well,  that   his   duty  and 
allegiance  to  the  king  are  strong  motives  with  him,  for  wishing  success  to 
this  proposition.     Certainly  they  must  be  so  to  every  good  subject.    Can  the 
king  possibly  enjoy  the  affection  and  confidence  of  his  people,  when  his 
interest  is  wholly  dissociated  from  theirs,  and  put  upon  a  bottom  perfectly 
separate?     It  is  but  one  and  the  same  principle  which  cements  friendship 
between  man  and  man  in  society,  and  which  promotes  affection  between  king 
and  subject ;  namely,  that  they  share  but  one  fortune  ;  that  they  flourish  bf 
the  same  prosperity  ;  and  are  equal  sufferers  under  the  same  distress ;  that  • 
the  calamity  of  the  people  is  the  depression  of  the  prince.     On  any  other  I 
terms,  there  can  be  no  sympathy  between  men  in  any  relation  of  life.     Can   ■ 
anything  be  more  unseemly,  more  calculated  to  separate  his  Majesty  from  his 
people,  and  to  alienate  his   people  from  him,  than  to  find  that  when  the 
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landed  estates  nre  sunk  niie-fifth  in  value,  when  their  rents  remnin  unpaid  : 
when  m an u fact u res  languish  and  trade  eitpires — ancJ  in  that  condition, 
burthen  upon  burthen  is  piled  upon  the  fainting  people ;  when  men  of  all 
ranks  are  obliged  to  retrench  the  most  innocent  luxuries,  and  even  such  M 
were  rather  grown  by  habit  into  a  kind  of  decent  convenience,  and  to  draw 
themselves  up  into  the  limits  of  an  austere  and  pinching  economy,  that  just 
the  beginning  of  that  time  should  be  chosen,  that  a  period  of  such  general 
diatrpss  should  be  snatched  at  as  the  lucky  moment  for  complimenting  the 
Crown  with  an  addition  of  no  less  than  £100.000  a-ycor;  that  the  King 
should  rise  in  splendour  upon  the  very  ruins  of  the  country,  and  amidst  its 
desoUtions  should  flourish  with  increased  opulence  amidst  Ihc  cries  of  his 
afflicted  subjects!  It  is  something  monFjtrous,  something  unnatural;  an 
nulrogv)  to  the  sense;  an  insult  on  the  Bufferings  of  the  nation. 

"  I  hope,  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  the  public,  for  the  sake  of  all  public 
men.  for  the  sake  of  the  Crown,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  King  upon  the 
throne,  that  my  honourable  friend  will  add  perseverance  to  the  diligence  be 
has  already  employed  in  his  plan  for  lessening  the  public  expenses  and 
reducing  the  ruinous  influence  of  the  Crown;  Bnd  that  no  time  after  the 
holtilays  will  be  lost  in  producing  it.  He  has  my  hearty  approbation,  and 
thoU  have  my  warmest  support." 


Hk.  Bubke's  Establishment  Bill. 

1780.  March  6lA.  Before  the  order  of  the  day  was  put  for  going  into 
CommiHec  on  Mr.  Burke's  celebrated  bill  ■•  Fw  the  bt-ttcr  regulation  of  his 
Majesty's  civil  establishments,  and  of  certain  public  ofGces ;  for  the  limitation 
of  pensions,  and  the  suppression  of  sundry  useless,  expensive,  and  incon- 
Teaient  plans ;  and  for  applying  the  moneys  saved  thereby  to  the  public 
wrvice,"  Mr.  Rigby,  who  was,  at  that  time,  paymaster  of  the  forces,  rose 
and  started  an  unexpected  question,  upon  the  incompetency  of  the  House  to 
enter  into  any  discussion  whatever  relative  to  the  King's  civil  list  revenue, 
rince  it  had  been  settled  on  his  Majesty,  at  his  accession,  for  life,  and  was 
>n  interest  of  which  he  could  not  be  deprived  without  manifest  injustice. 
Tbe  question,  whether,  according  lo  the  order  of  the  day,  the  House  should 
lie  resolved  into  a  Committee  on  Mr.  Burke's  bill,  or  whether  Mr.  Rigby's 
proposition  should  first  be  decided  upon,  having  been  put,  the  resolution  for 
llw  order  of  the  day  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  six  only,  the  numbers 
btting  been  205  to  109. 

The  House  then  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  on  the  bill.  When  the 
cbaJnnan  came  to  the  words  in  the  first  clause,  for  abolishing  "  the  office 
commonly  called,  or  known  by  the  name^  of,  third  secretary  of  state,  or 
Kcretary  of  state  for  the  colonics,"  Governor  Pownalt  suggested  an  amend- 
Bni;  observing,  that  the  words  were  not  sufficiently  descriptive,  for  the 
dttcription  should  be  simply  that  of  third  secretary  of  state.  Mr.  Burke  had 
no  objection  to  omitting  the  words  pointed  out  by  the  honourable  gentleman. 
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He  had  adopted  both  descriptions,  lest  one  or  the  other  singly  might  appear 
untechnical,  or  not  dcscriptiye  of  the  office,  proposed  to  be  abolished.  Lord 
Qeorge  Germain  observed,  that  the  clause  as  first  worded,  was  not  descriptive 
of  the  office  which  he  had  the  honour  to  fill,  for  it  was  neither  that  of  third 
secretary  of  state,  nor  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies ;  but  *'  one  of  his 
Miyesty's  principal  secretaries  of  state.*'  The  clause  having  been  amended 
agreeably  to  this  idea,  a  warm  debate  ensued.  The  clause  was  opposed  by 
Lord  Beauchamp,  Mr.  Jenkinson,  Mr.  Dundas,  and  Lord  Qeorge  Qermain ; 
and  supported  by  Mr.  Thomas  Townshend,  Mr.  Burke,  and  Mr.  Fox. 

Mr.  Fox  said, — *'  He  should  not  be  deterred  by  the  lateness  of  the  hour 
firom  going  into  the  debate.  It  was  on  a  subject  the  most  important  and 
interesting ;  and  if  he  should  detain  the  House  ever  so  late,  he  should  not 
think  that  he  stood  in  need  of  making  an  apology.  In  the  first  place,  he 
could  not  but  be  surprised  to  hear  so  much  said  against  the  abstract  propo- 
sition suggested  by  a  right  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Rigby),  who  had  so 
frequently  been  alluded  to  in  the  course  of  the  evening.  There  was  nothing 
he  wished  for  more  than  for  the  House  to  come  to  a  determination  upon  that 
gpreat  constitutional  question,  whether  they  were  competent  or  not  to  interfere 
in  matters  that  respected  the  King's  civil  list  ?  It  was  a  point  upon  which 
men's  minds  seemed  to  dwell,  and  in  the  issue  of  which  the  whole  nation 
was  so  essentially  concerned,  that  he  could  not  for  one,  but  wish  most 
heartily  to  have  it  before  the  House  in  a  debatable  shape,  and  decided  upon 
as  soon  as  possible ;  and,  indeed,  he  should  have  liked  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  better  than  he  did,  he  should  have  thought  him  more  faitf  and 
the  justice  of  the  people  better  dealt  with,  had  he  taken  a  proper  opportunity, 
as  he  surely  might  have  done,  of  submitting  the  question,  of  which  he 
professed  himself  so  warm  an  advocate,  and  not  have  started  it  to  the  House, 
at  a  time  when  he  knew  it  could  not  be  moved  regularly,  or  decided  one 
way  or  the  other. 

'*  But  the  right  honourable  gentleman  impressed  the  principle  of  the 
resolution  he  had  broached,  and  the  principle  was  to  pervade  the  whole  bill ; 
so  that  when  any  clause  came  under  discussion,  it  was  to  operate  against  it, 
as  if  the  principle  really  had  been  accepted  of  by  the  House.  Qentlemen 
did  not  like  abstract  propositions,  and  a  noble  lord  (Beauchamp)  reprobated 
speculative  questions,  because  they  did  not  like  unparliamentary  proceedings, 
and  because  those  questions  were  only  made  for  the  purpose  of  being  spread 
abroad  to  let  the  public  know  what  the  House  was  doing.  Was  it  possible 
to  conceive  anything  more  shameful  and  absurd  !  For  his  part,  he  declared, 
and  he  took  a  sort  of  pride  in  declaring  it,  tliat  he  wished  to  have  thoae 
very  abstract  propositions  decided,  and  that  for  the  purpose  of  letting  the 
people  of  England  know  what  they  had  to  expect ;  and  he  was  resolved  to 
use  every  means  in  his  power  that  the  public  might  know  what  the  House  ] 
did,  and  what  the  members  individually  did,  in  order  that  the  people  mi^i  ]j 
understand  properly,  as  they  ought  to  do,  who  were  to  be  trusted,  and  who 
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were  not.  But  gentlemen  shrunk  from  the  proposition  respecting  the  King's 
civil  list ;  they  were  afraid  to  meet  it ;  and  even  the  holdest  of  the  ministerial 
phalanx  were  afraid  to  hazard  it,  though  some  of  them  had  not  scrupled  to 
adopt  the  principle,  and  to  support,  in  their  speeches,  the  proposition  that 
the  House  had  no  right  to  interfere  in  it.  Qood  Qod  !  had  he  been  asleep ! 
how  had  he  been  lost  to  himself !  to  what  little  purpose  had  all  his  education, 
his  knowledge,  and  his  experience  been  attained,  if  that  was  really  the  fact ! 
But,  surely,  it  would  never  be  a  doctrine  established  in  that  House,  that  the 
King  was  to  be  uncontrolled  in  his  civil  list !  Did  men  know  what  they  were 
asserting,  when  they  held  such  language  ?  Did  they  really  see  no  danger  in 
it  ?  Or  were  they  so  truly  ignorant,  or  so  lost  to  the  will  of  others,  as  not  to 
know,  or  knowing,  not  to  stand  up  and  fairly  tell  the  House  that  they  were 
competent  to  the  purpose,  and  that  the  King  was  only  a  trustee  for  the 
people,  and  liable  to  have  his  accounts  inspected  by  Parliament }  Had  not 
such  a  practice  been  the  uniform  practice  of  Parliament  ?  How  was  it  with 
James  the  Second  ?  Had  not  that  unhappy  king,  who  preferred  a  wretched, 
miserable  pension  from  the  court  of  France,  to  the  law  of  his  subjects  on 
constitutional  grounds,  his  whole  revenue  taken  from  him  ? 

**  He  was  amazed  to  hear  any  opposition  made  to  so  plain  an  axiom,  a 
power  so  rooted  in  Parliament.  For,  had  the  present  King  any  hereditary 
right  ?  Parliament,  indeed,  had  made  him  the  successor  to  the  throne,  but 
hereditary  right  he  had  none.  He  was,  as  an  honourable  friend  near  him 
(Mr.  Burke)  had  declared,  the  mere  creature  of  the  people's  instituting,  and 
held  nothing  but  what  he  held  in  trust  for  the  people,  for  their  use  and 
benefit.  Could  gentlemen,  then,  think  so  absurdly  as  to  conclude,  that  the 
King's  civil  list  revenue  was  given  to  his  Majesty  to  expend  just  as  he 
should  think  fit  ?  No,  it  was  given  him  for  the  service  of  the  public ;  and 
the  people's  representatives  had  at  all  times  a  constitutional  authority  to 
inquire  into  the  expenditure  of  that  allowance,  to  reduce  it,  and,  indeed,  to 
take  the  whole  of  it,  or,  in  other  words,  to  resume  the  whole  of  it  into  their 
hands  again  whenever  the  abuse  of  it,  or  the  exigencies  of  the  times,  should 
require  it.  The  King,  it  was  true,  was  the  sovereign  of  the  people,  but  the 
King  was  to  hold  the  crown  only  as  long  as  the  people  should  choose.  This, 
he  trusted,  he  might  advance  without  offence.  He  felt  himself  warm,  and 
he  knew  it.  But  he  trusted  he  was  neither  unparliamentary,  nor  disorderly. 
He  again  asserted  that  the  King  was  no  longer  king  than  while  he  should  be 
found  to  wear  the  crown  for  the  good  of  his  people,  for  that  all  power 
lodged  in  the  Crown,  or  elsewhere,  could  only  centre  in  one  great  and 
fundamental  point. 

**  It  was  a  certain  maxim,  however,  laid  down,  and  there  were  those 
preposterous  enough  to  support  it,  that  touching  the  King's  civil  list  would 
be  meddling  with  private  property.  This  he  absolutely  denied.  But,  admit- 
ting for  a  moment  the  fact ;  was  not  that  often  done,  when  the  good  of  the 
public  called  for  such  a  sacrifice  ?  In  making  turnpikes  and  new  roads,  was 
not  private  property  meddled  with ;  and  did  not  Parliament  do  it  every  week 
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in  the  course  of  the  session  ?  And  why  was  not  the  private  property  of  his 
Majesty,  if  the  Kind's  civil  list  really  was  private  property,  to  be  curtailed, 
when  the  necessities  of  the  state  called  upon  Parliament  to  do  it  ? 

'^  The  influence  of  the  Crown  had  been  said  to  have  arisen,  not  from  any 
increase  of  the  civil  list,  nor  an  improper  use  of  it,  but  from  the  large 
augmentation  of  the  nav}'  and  army ;  and  gentlemen  were  not,  with  a  can- 
dour he  did  not  wish  to  imitate,  to  ask  the  side  of  the  House  on  which  he 
ranged,  why  they  would  attack  the  civil  list  to  reduce  the  influence  they 
complained  of?  He  was  aware  of  the  subtlety  of  the  reasoning,  and  was 
ready  to  meet  it.  The  naval  and  military  arrangements,  however  extensive, 
were  insisted  upon  as  necessary.  They  naturally  brought  a  prodigious  influ- 
ence with  their  establishments,  and  yet  they  were  not  to  be  lessened.  How, 
then,  was  Parliament  to  check  the  influence  of  the  Crown  ?  Not  by  reducing 
the  navy  or  the  army,  for  they  were  requisite  and  natural  influences.  What 
way,  then,  was  there  to  narrow  that  influence  but  by  striking  off  part  of  the 
civil  list  ?  Parliament  had  no  other  way  of  doing  it,  they  had  no  alternative; 
they  were  to  reduce  the  influence  in  a  manner  within  their  power,  and  they 
had  no  other  mode  of  getting  at  it  but  through  the  civil  list. 

"  An  honourable  and  learned  gentleman  (Mr.  Dundas)  had  denied  the 
influence  of  the  Minister  to  be  greater  than  heretofore,  because  his  majori- 
ties in  Parliament  were  not  larger  than  the  majorities  of  other  Ministers. 
The  majorities  of  the  present  Minister  were  become  very  small  indeed,  but 
the  learned  gentleman  did  not  see  the  true  cause.  It  was  not  because  the 
Minister  used  less  influence  than  he  had  done,  but  because  gentlemen  saw 
better  than  they  used  to  see ;  and  if  he  was  to  estimate  the  degree  of  corrup- 
tion and  influence  of  the  Minister,  by  the  size  of  his  majorities,  he  was 
inclined  to  believe  that  he  would  soon  have  reason  to  think  him  very  virtu- 
ous and  poor  indeed.  If,  however,  the  learned  gentleman  meant,  when  he 
said  the  Minister  used  no  influence,  to  confine  it  to  his  conduct  of  the 
present  day,  he  would  cordially  agree  with  him,  for  he  had,  indeed,  used 
none.  When  the  right  honourable  gentleman  near  him  (Mr.  Rigby)  threw 
out  his  favourite  proposition,  that  the  House  could  not  interfere  with  the 
King's  civil  list,  the  noble  lord  used  no  influence  to  make  the  House  accept 
it.  No,  the  Minister  shrunk  back  to  his  native  modesty,  and  left  the  House 
to  their  own  choice.  Nay,  the  right  honourable  gentleman  himself,  who 
wishes  so  ardently  to  put  the  question,  had  exercised  as  little  of  his  power. 
Though  he  wanted  the  question  put,  he  had  used  none  of  his  influence  ;  he 
had  left  his  friends  and  relations  to  themselves,  and  to  vote  for  the  order  of 
the  day,  by  which  the  possibility  of  putting  his  resolution  was  all  at  once 
done  away.  Even  the  right  honourable  the  deputy-paymaster  (Sir  T.  Caswall) 
had  at  length  voted  against  him,  and  yet  so  little  disposed  was  he  for  using 
any  influence,  he  dared  to  swear  he  would  readily  forgive  him.  He  trusted 
he  should  not  find  him  turned  out  of  oflfice  for  it,  but  that  the  thing  would 
be  considered  with  all  that  perfect  candour,  liberal  sentiment,  and  ready 
reconciliation,  so  congenial  to  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  mind. 
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be  coolly  stated  ?  Was  the  loss  of  America  nothing  new  ?  Was  the  loss  of 
our  West  India  islands  nothing  new  ?*  Had  we  no  new  taxes  ?  And  were 
not  all  these  things  new  injuries  and  oppressions  ? 

*'  With  respect  to  the  office  of  third  secretary  of  state,  it  surely  ought  to  be 
abolished.  Not  one  single  argument  had  even  been  attempted  to  prove  that 
there  was  any  utility  to  arise  from  continuing  it.  If,  indeed,  only  £4,500 
would  be  saved  to  the  public  by  taking  away  the  office,  that  was,  in  bis 
opinion,  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  done.  The  same  objection  might  be 
brought  against  every  clause  in  the  bill,  if  it  was  to  be  admitted  as  an 
argument  against  it,  that  it  was  only  to  save  such  a  specific  sum  of  money : 
£4,500  taken  by  itself,  was,  perhaps,  not  so  great  a  sum;  but  when  a 
number  of  those  sums  were  added  together,  they  would  amount  to  a  very 
great  sum  total,  and  it  was  in  the  aggregate,  that  the  reform  in  the  public 
expenditure  was  proposed  in  the  bill  before  the  House.  It  was  not  by 
abolishing  the  office  of  third  secretary  of  state  that  they  should  save  so  much 
money,  but  by  striking  off  so  much  of  the  influence  of  the  crown,  which 
was,  and  ought  to  be,  the  primary  object  before  them. 

'*  And  now  he  would  ask  the  House,  if  the  King's  civil  list  allowance  was 
not  to  be  proportioned  to  the  situation  of  the  times  ?  If  the  House  had 
now  to  BiL.  the  amount,  would  they  give  his  majesty  so  enormous  a  sum  as 
£900,000  a-year  ?f  Would  any  gentleman,  even  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
for  it  could  be  used  for  no  other  end,  venture  to  contend,  that  the  civil  list 
should  be  disproportioned  to  the  ability  of  the  public  ?  Indeed,  it  had  been 
pretended  that  £900,000  was  now  no  more  than  equal  to  £700,000  in  the 
reign  of  King  William,  but  he  reprobated  the  computation  as  idle  and 
fallacious.  The  price  of  provisions,  it  was  true,  was  higher  now  than  then ; 
but  did  the  price  of  provisions  affect  the  royal  household  so  materially  ? 
He  wondered  it  should  be  touched  upon;  but  admitted  the  fact,  namely, 
that  £900,000  was  now  no  more  than  what  £700,000  was.  But  was  this 
reign  like  King  William's  ?  Parliament,  indeed,  allowed  that  glorious 
prince  an  ample  income;  but  had  he  not  occasion  for  their  liberality? 
Good  Ood !  was  this  reign  to  be  compared  with  the  reign  of  that  glorious 
and  puissant  prince,  who  had  such  just  and  extensive  wars  upon  his  hands  ; 
who  was  engaged  in  great  and  noble  undertakings,  and  while  be  had  the 
state  at  home  to  settle  and  adjust,  was  forming  the  most  valuable  alliancea 
with  foreign  powers  ? 

'*  The  civil  establishment  for  the  present  King  had  been,  indeed,  most 
liberally  considered  by  parliament  upon  his  accession  to  the  throne.     They 

•   Vide  note  p.  50. 

t  On  the  accession  of  George  HI.,  the  sum  of  £800,000  was  granted  by  parliament 
for  the  support  of  the  civil  list.  In  the  course  of  a  few  yean,  however,  a  large  amcnrat 
of  debt  had  accumulated  in  this  department,  and  to  pay  it  off,  two  sums,  amounting  to 
upwards  of  £1,100,000,  were  granted  by  parliament  in  1769  and  1777.  In  the  latter 
year  also  the  ciril  list  revenue  was  increased  to  the  sum  of  £900,000.-»8ir  John 
Sinclair's  History  of  the  Revenue,  vol.  ii.  p.  79  et  teq. 


LeH  him,  as  he  professed  himself,  a  free-born  Brifon,  and  made  him  a 
letrlemcat  equal  to  the  predilection  they  had  formed  in  his  favour.  They 
look  for  granted  everything  he  promised,  and  did  not  know  what  he  really 
mcMiL  They  had  not  the  least  Huspicion  of  the  system  by  which  his 
^Temment  was  to  be  regulated,  and  did  not  know  those  calamities  and 
DUMriea  they  were  about  to  eiperiencc  from  an  American  war.  Parliament 
little  expected  what  they  have  since  bo  badly  relished.  But  great  as  the  sura 
of  £900,000  is,  with  what  sort  of  face  is  it  that  even  that  is  the  King's  civil 
list  ?  Does  he  not  come  (o  parliament  time  after  time  praying  them  to  pay 
off  what  he  la  in  arrear  ?  Are  not  the  debts  of  the  crown,  even  in  this 
gigaatic,  overgrown  allowance,  as  regularly  voted  as  new  taxes  ?  Even  nt 
present,  the  civil  list,  he  understood,  was  behind-hand  no  less  than  three 
qaarters,  so  itat  another  application  for  paying  off  the  debts  of  the  crown 
might  soon  be  expected  ;  nay,  a  noble  lord  had  openly  said,  that  the  Ring's 
establishment  would  want  a  sllU  further  increase  as  the  branches  of  the 
roynl  funily  grew  up.* 

"  In  order  to  show  that  the  House  had  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  dvil 
lift,  the  same  noble  lord  had  asked  him,  what  right  be  had  to  question  him 
■bout  his  style  of  living  ?  As  the  case  stood  at  present,  he  would  readily 
allow  him,  that  he  had  none.  Bat  if  be  was  living  beyond  his  income,  and 
he  was  ta  pay  his  debts  contracted  thereby,  be  should  think  he  had  ajost 
light  to  inquire  into  his  conduct,  and  to  say,  you  surely  might  lop  off  this 
ot  that  article  of  extravagance.  And  how,  otherwise,  did  the  Opposition 
mean  to  deal  with  the  King  ?  And  yet  any  strangers  present,  to  hear  the 
arguments  used  by  the  ministerial  side,  would  conclude,  that  the  House  was 
moved  to  take  away  the  King's  private  purse,  and  not  teduce  the  civil  list, 
the  allowance  of  which  was  only  granted  to  him  by  parliament,  in  trust  for 
the  people,  for  their  use,  and  not  for  his  own  private  occasions,  to  do  with 
it  jiut  as  he  might  choose. 

"  That  tlie  motion  before  the  committee  was  perfectly  agreeable  to,  and  in 
■Djqmrt  of,  the  petitions  of  the  people  of  England,  he  strongly  contended. 
They  prayed  for  a  diminution  of  the  infiuence  of  the  crown,  and  the 
abolishing  of  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state  tended  directly  to  that  point. 
In  support  of  the  motion  itself,  he  thought  everything  might  be  said,  that 
need  be  stud.     Experience  was  better  than  theory,  and  it  bad  been  proved, 

*  Debts  due  on  the  civil  list  were  again  paid  in  1784  and  1786,  to  the  amonnt  of 
£!iO,000.  According  to  the  report  of  ■  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  which  lat 
upon  the  nbjcct  of  the  dvil  list  in  IS02,  the  total  average  annual  ezpenilitaTe  in  that 
brvnch  since  1760  had  been  £1,000,167.  At  this  time  another  nim  of  above  £990,000  was 
vot«d  by  parliament  to  dischuge  debts  doe  on  the  civil  list ;  and  by  44  Geo.  III.  c.  SO, 
the  dvil  lilt  revenue  wu  raUed  to  £960,000.  Civil  lilt,  as  the  wordi  imply,  was 
formeilr  the  name  given  to  the  list  of  all  the  expenses  pertaining  to  the  civil  govetn- 
ment  of  the  country.  But  the  plan  of  separating  the  ezpensei  of  the  royal  household 
&om  the  other  chaigei  of  [he  civil  government  wis  adopted  at  the  acceaaion  of  his  late 
Hajeity  WilUam  IV.,  and  continued  when  her  present  Majesty  auoeeeded  to  the 
ihione  1  ao  that  what  li  now  called  "  the  civil  list*'  has  no  proper  claim  to  that  title. 
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that  two  secretaries  of  state  were  sufficient,  for  Lord  Suffolk  had  been  dead 
nearly  twelve  months,  before  a  person  was  appointed  to  succeed  him. 

''He  was  sorry  the  minister  and  his  friends  were  afraid  to  meet  the 
question,  whether  the  House  had  a  power  to  control  the  civil  list  or  not  ? 
Though,  should  they  put  it,  he  should  not  think  himself  bound  to  acquiesce 
in  it.  He  would  resist  it  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  He  trusted  he  did 
not  speak  disorderly,  for  parliament  had  not  said  anything  like  it.  If  they 
should  at  any  time,  he  should  conceive  the  compact  between  the  King  and 
people  totally  broken,  and  this  country  reduced  to  the  most  downright 
despotism  that  could  be  brought  to  practice.  In  such  a  case,  he  would  not 
say  what  he  would  do,  but  he  should  not  think  parliament  a  place  in  which 
he  should  be  able  to  serve  the  people,  who  knew,  he  trusted,  that  they  were 
not  bom  to  be  slaves." 

He  alluded,  in  very  strong  terms,  to  an  honourable  and  learned  gentleman 
(Mr.  Mansfield)  amongst  others,  who  were  sometimes  standing  forth  as 
advocates  for  the  crown,  and  sometimes  for  the  rights  of  the  people.  He 
exclaimed,  in  the  genuine  warmth  of  patriotism,  against  the  pretence  that 
parliament  was  bound  at  the  period  of  the  Revolution  not  to  interfere  in 
the  expenditure  of  the  King's  civil  list,  which  he  called  a  new  and  damnable 
doctrine,  and  infamous  to  a  degree,  he  meant  as  far  as  it  argued,  and  not 
personally,  to  the  right  honourable  gentleman  who  had  that  day  ventured  to 
advance  it.  He  plainly  saw  it  was  the  intention  of  ministers  to  treat  the 
petitions  with  contempt,  and  to  irritate  the  people  of  England  to  acts  of 
violence ;  but  he  trusted  they  would  avoid  them,  for  he  hoped  there  were 
sure  and  certain  constitutional  means  by  which  they  could  relieve  themselves, 
and  punish  the  authors  of  their  calamities. 

''Could  he   possibly  be    brought    to    think,   that   the  Revolution  had 

established  so  vile  a  maxim,  as  that  the  King's  civil  list  was  to  be  used 

independent  of  parliament,  or  that  parliament  was  to   be  precluded  from 

controlling  the  power  of  the  crown  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  he  should  think 

that  he,  and  all  the  people  of  England,  were  bound  to  curse  and  execrate 

the  Revolution.     But  did  he  think  so  absurdly  of  the  Revolution  ?     Could 

any   one  think  so  absurdly  of  it  ?     How  shamefully   was   the  Revolution 

libelled  and  traduced  !     He  had  sometimes  heard,  that  a  rebellion  tended  to 

strengthen  the  hands  of  government.     He  was  now  convinced  it  was  a  very 

possible  case ;  for  if  the  maxim,  that  the  House  really  had  no  power  over 

the  civil  list,  should  be  established,  a  rebellion,  and  nothing  but  a  rebellion, 

could  possibly  save  the  constitution,  and  restore  it  to  that  state  from  which 

the  establishment  of  so  vile  a  doctrine  would  inevitably  reduce  it.     But  why 

would  not  the  ministry  stand  forth,  and  fairly  try  the  question  ?     The  friends 

of  the  constitution  were  ready,  were  waiting  anxiously  to  combat  it.    But  the 

minister,   though    he   would   persist   in  prejudicing   the   House   with   the 

principle  of  it,  shrunk  back,  in  a  dastardly  manner,  and  loathed  the  question 

in  a  debatable  shape.     For  his  part,  he  liked  that  kind  of  conduct  worse 

than  the  right  honourable  gentleman's,  for  he  did  not  skulk  behind  his 
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partisans,  but  came  boldly  forth,  in  an  open,  manly  manner,  and  he  liked  the 
person  that  was  honest  enough  to  come  out  in  the  day-light,  and  attack  him 
at  once  unmasked.  He  declared,  however,  that  should  the  question  be  ever 
put  and  carried,  he  would  alone  contest  it,  and  seek  some  other  place  in 
which  he  would  endeavour  and  hope  to  serve  his  country. 
The  clause  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  208  to  201. 


Nofcemher  1 .  The  King  opened  the  New  Parliament  with  the  following 
Speech  to  both  Houses : 

"  My  Lo&ds  and  Gentlemen, — 

''  It  is  with  more  than  ordinary  satisfaction  that  I  meet  you  in  Parliament, 
at  a  time,  when  the  late  elections  may  afford  me  an  opportunity  of  receiving 
the  most  certain  information  of  the  disposition  and  the  wishes  of  my  people, 
to  which  I  am  always  inclined  to  pay  the  utmost  attention  and  regard. 

*'  The  present  arduous  situation  of  public  affairs  is  well  known  ;  the  whole 
force  and  faculties  of  the  monarchies  of  France  and  Spain  are  drawn  forth, 
and  exerted  to  the  utmost  to  support  the  rebellion  in  my  colonies  in  North 
America,  and,  without  the  least  provocation  or  cause  of  complaint,  to  attack 
my  dominions  ;  and  the  undisguised  object  of  this  confederacy  manifestly  is 
to  gratify  boundless  ambition,  by  destroying  the  commerce,  and  giving  a 
fital  blow  to  the  power  of  Great  Britain. 

*•*'  By  the  force  which  the  last  Parliament  put  into  my  hands,  and,  by  the 
blessing  of  Divine  Providence  on  the  bravery  of  my  fleets  and  armies,  I  have 
been  enabled  to  withstand  the  formidable  attempts  of  my  enemies,  and  to 
frustrate  the  great  expectations  they  had  formed ;  and  the  signal  successes 
which  have  attended  the  progress  of  my  arms  in  the  provinces  of  Georgia 
and  Carolina,  gained  with  so  much  honour  to  the  conduct  and  courage  of 
my  officers,  and  to  the  valour  and  intrepidity  of  my  troops,  which  have 
equalled  their  hi;?hest  character  in  any  age,  will,  I  trust,  have  important 
consequences  in  bringing  the  war  to  a  happy  conclusion.  It  is  my  most 
earnest  desire  to  see  this  great  end  accomplished ;  but  I  am  confident  you 
will  agree  with  me  in  opinion,  that  we  can  only  secure  safe  and  honourable 
terms  of  peace  by  such  powerful  and  respectable  preparations,  as  shall  con- 
vince our  enemies  that  we  will  not  submit  to  receive  the  law  from  any 
powers  whatsoever,  and  that  we  are  united  in  a  firm  resolution  to  decline  no 
difficulty,  or  hazard,  in  the  defence  of  our  country,  and  for  the  preservation 
of  our  essential  interests. 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons, — I  have  ordered  the  estimates  for 
the  ensuing  year  to  be  laid  before  you.  I  see  and  feel,  with  great  anxiety 
and  concern,  that  the  various  services  of  the  war  must,  unavoidably,  be 
attended  with  great  and  heavy  expenses  ;  but  I  desire  you  to  grant  me  such 
supplies  only,  as  your  own  security  and  lasting  welfare,  and  the  exigency  of 
affairs,  shall  be  found  to  require. 

VOL.    II.  F 
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"  My  Lords  and  Qentlemen, — I  repose  an  entire  confidence  in  the  leal 
and  affections  of  this  Parliament,  conscious  that,  during  the  whole  course  of 
my  reign,  it  has  been  the  constant  object  of  my  care  and  the  wish  of  my 
heart  to  promote  the  true  interests  and  happiness  of  all  my  subjects,  and  to 
preserve  inviolate  our  excellent  constitution  in  church  and  state.*' 

November  6ih.  An  Address,  adding  the  usual  re-assertion  of  all  the  pro- 
positions contained  in  the  above  speech,  and  such  compliments  as  the  events 
of  the  day  suggested,  was  moved  by  Mr.  De  Grey,  and  seconded  by  Sir 
Richard  Sutton.  An  amendment  was  moved  by  Mr.  Thomas  Orenville,  and 
seconded  by  Colonel  Richard  Fitzpatrick,  proposing  to  leave  out  the  whole 
address,  excepting  the  complimentary  part,  and  to  substitute  in  the  place  of 
the  subsequent  clauses  these  words,  "  That  in  the  present  arduous  situation 
of  public  affairs,  we  think  it  an  indispensable  part  of  our  duty,  to  make  those 
spirited  and  vigorous  exertions  which  such  a  conjuncture  demands ;  and  that 
we  beg  leave  to  assure  his  Majesty,  that  we  are  united  with  a  firm  resolu- 
tion to  decline  no  difficulty  or  hazard  in  defence  of  our  country  and  for  the 
preservation  of  our  essential  interests.'*  The  amendment  was  opposed  by 
Mr.  Pulteney,  Sir  Horace  Mann,  Mr.  Welbore  Ellis,  and  Lord  Qeorge  Ger- 
main ;  and  supported  by  Mr.  Thomas  Townshend,  Mr.  Fox,  Admiral  Keppel, 
General  Smith,  and  Alderman  Newnham.  The  friends  of  administration 
inferred  topics  of  consolation  from  the  heterogeneous  combination  of  France 
and  Spain  with  America ;  the  impossibility  of  cordiality  in  such  a  union,  or 
of  happy  results  to  a  cause  supposed  to  be  that  of  liberty  and  the  Pro- 
testant religion,  when  protected  only  by  bigoted  Catholics,  and  powers  from 
whose  vocabulary  the  word  freedom  was  expunged.  It  was  represented  as 
a  great  advantage  that  England  was  without  allies ;  since  no  league  against 
a  power  compact  within  itself,  and  combining  its  energies  by  unanimity  of 
council,  had  ever  yet  been  crowned  with  success.  The  contest  with  America 
was  represented  as  more  prosperous  than  at  any  previous  period  since  the 
convention  of  Saratoga.  General  Smith  denied  the  assertion  :  the  circum- 
stances of  the  coimtry,  he  said,  were  infinitely  worse ;  and,  since  the  affair  of 
Trenton,  every  military  man  had  clearly  discerned  that  all  attempts  to  subdue 
America  were  fruitless  prodigalities  of  blood  and  treasure. 

Mr.  Fox  rose  as  the  question  was  about  to  be  put ;  and,  in  a  speech  of 
considerable  length,  went  over  the  whole  ground  of  complaint  which  had 
been  urged  by  Opposition  against  the  King's  servants,  as  well  respecting  the 
conduct  of  the  American  war,  as  with  regard  to  a  great  variety  of  other 
topics. 

He  began  with  observing,  that  "  the  amendment  moved  and  seconded  bf 
his  two  honourable  friends,  had  been  very  ably  supported  by  them ;  and  that 
no  answer  whatever,  at  least  nothing  like  an  argument,  had  been  advanced   1 
a^^ainst  it.     The  best  thing  that  had  been  attempted  to  be  urged  in  support 
nf  the  address,  was  what  had  fallen  from  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
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over  the  way  (Mr.  W.  Ellis),  namely,  that  it  was  somothing  like  the  amend- 
ment. Tb«l.  however,  certainly  waa  not  a  sufficient  reason  to  induce  the 
House  to  prefer  the  address  to  the  amendment,  1/  they  meant  to  convince 
the  people  at  large  that  they  were  gorcrred  by  reason  and  fair  argnraent, 
tad  not  by  private  motives,  and  that  undue  influence,  which  the  last  Parlia- 
ment, almost  in  its  last  moments,  had  declared  'had  increased,  was  increas- 
ing, and  ouj-ht  to  be  diminished.'  The  address,  he  said,  it  was  true,  did 
not  directly  pledge  Ihe  House  to  go  on  with  the  American  war,  but,  con- 
lidcrcd  Btto^etber,  it  amounted  pretty  nearly  to  that  idea.  Ministers  had 
ihoughl  poper  to  word  it  differently  from  tJie  address  agreed  to  by  the  other 
Hoiue  on  the  1st  instant.  The  lords,  in  their  address,  had  eiprenaly  declared 
their  readiness  to  go  on  vi'ith  the  war.  Wiiiisters  had  shown  so  much  defer- 
ence to  that  House,  that  they  had  not  in  the  address  which  had  been  then 
read,  pledged  the  House  directly ;  but  then  gentlemen  would  observe,  that, 
tn  a  subseqaent  paragraph,  the  matter  was  brought  in  ;  and  upon  the  whole, 
there  waa  sufficient  cause  for  suspicion  and  distrust,  sufficient  cause  to  fear 
that  Ministers  meant  to  plunge  this  country  deeper  in  ruin,  than  they  had 
already  sunk  it,  by  a  continuance  of  that  mad  war. 

"  With  regard  to  the  King's  speech,  which,  for  the  sake  of  freedom  of 
debate,  was  properly  termed  the  speech  of  the  Minister,  was  there  in  it  one 
gleam  of  comfort,  one  hope,  or  the  least  prospect,  of  better  conduct  in  the 
King's  servants?  Did  it  not  begin  with  assuring  Parliament,  that  his 
Majesty  wished  to  know  the  sense  of  his  people,  and  in  the  same  paragraph, 
did  it  not  contain  the  greatest  mockery  and  insult  upon  the  people,  by 
telling  them  that  his  Majesty  hoped  to  receive  the  information  he  wished 
for  through  the  medium  of  the  late  elections  ?  Were  those  elections  free  i 
Waa  the  diasolution  previously  announced — the  time  of  it  properly  chosen  ? 
He  hoped  to  God  this  circumstance  would  become  the  subject  of  an  inquiry 
in  that  House,  and  that  it  might  be  known  which  of  the  King's  servants  it 
waa,  who  had  dared  to  advise  his  Majesty  to  dissolve  his  Parliament  just 
when  the  disaolntion  took  place  ;  a  time  when  moat  gentlemen  were  taken 
by  surprise.*  To  him,  indeed,  it  bad  no  such  effect :  he  had  long  accus- 
tomed himself  to  watch  the  measurea  of  administration,  he  knew  the 
Uinistera  thoroughly,  he  understood  their  designs,  and  he  was  aware,  that 
if  one  moment  was  less  propitious  to  the  people,  and  to  the  freedom  of 
election,  than  another,  that  was  the  moment  most  likely  to  be  chosen  by 
tfaem  for  the  dissolution  of  Parliament.  He  had,  therefore,  expected  it  even 
before  it  happened,  and  he  should  not  have  wondered  if  it  had  taken  place 
in  the  nudst  of  the  harvest.  As  it  was,  it  took  place  when  the  majority  of 
that  House,  especially  of  those  who  had  uniformly  opposed  and  reprobated 
the  mad  and  desttuctive  measures  of  Ministers,  were  in  camp,  and  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  places  they  represented ;  so  that  instead  of  con- 
mlting  the  wishea  of  the  people,  instead  of  rendering  it  as  little  injurious  to 

*  The  proclamation  for  disvolving  Pwliament  wm  iuued  on  the  1st  of  September, 
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the  internal  peace  and  quiet  of  the  kingdom  as  possible,  Ministers  had  taken 
pains  to  render  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  as  calamitous  an  event  as  could 
have  happened. 

'*  As  to  the  beginning  of  the  address,  he  said,  he  had  no  objection  to  con- 
gratulate his  Majesty  on  the  increase  of  his  domestic  happiness.*     Long 
might  his  domestic  enjoyments  continue  to  increase  !     They  were  the  only 
enjoyments  his  Majesty  possessed.     Unfortunate  in  every  other  respect,  un- 
fortunate abroad,  and  unfortunate  in  the  conduct  of  civil  affairs  at  home,  he 
was  happy  in  domestic  life ;  and  on  this  happiness  in  his  family  he  would 
congratulate  his  Majesty  sincerely.     But  at  the  present  moment  of  embar- 
rassment and  distress,  when  the  brightest  jewel  was  torn  from  his  diadem, 
when  America  was  dissevered  from  the  British  empire,  never  to  be  re-united ; 
when  discord  and  dissension  raged  among  those  parts  of  the  empire  which 
yet  remained,  but  which  seemed  prepared  for  revolt,  to  approach  the  throne 
with  congratulatory  addresses,  was  not  loyalty,  but  cruel  mockery  and  insult. 
But  what  said  the  honourable  gentlemen  over  the  way  ?    '  Will  you  refuse 
to  acknowledge  with  gratitude  the  blessings  we  enjoy  under  his  Majesty's 
Government  ?'     How  long."  replied  Mr.  Fox,  "  shall  the  sacred  shield  of 
majesty  be  interposed  for  the  protection  of  a  weak  administration  ?     This 
word  majesty  was  a  kind  of  *  hocus  pocus  *  word,  which  was  turned  into  all 
shapes,  and  made  subservient  to  every  legerdemain  trick,  and  every  illusion 
which  convenience  dictated.     If  by  the  *  blessing  of  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment '  were  understood  his  Majesty's  virtues,  he  was  ready  to  acknowledge 
his  Majesty's  personal  virtues  with  respect  and  with  reverence.    But  if  by  the 
blessings  of  his  government  he  was  to  understand  the  acts  and  projects  of  his 
Majesty's  Ministers,  he  detested  and  reprobated  them.     The  present  reign 
had  been  one  continued  series  of  disgrace,  misfortune,  and  calamity.     What 
blessings  were  we  called  upon  to  recognize  in  the  address  ?    First,  the  happy 
effect  of  this  new  Parliament,  in  giving  his  Majesty  an  opportunity  of  know- 
ing the  sentiments  of  his  people.     As  an  honourable  friend  of  his  had  asked, 
was  there  no  trick,  no  deceit  used  in  order  to  garble  a  new  Parliament  ?     In 
words,  Ministers  disclaimed  the  abridgement  of  the  duration  of  septennial 
Parliaments  ;  in  actions  they  approved  it.     He  did  not  expect  ever  to  sec  a 
septennial  Parliament  die  a  natural  death.     Six  years  ago  he  had  the  honour 
to  sit  in  that  House,  when  the  subject  of  debate  was  precisely  the  same  that 
it  was  that  night,  namely,  the  justice  and  expediency  of  prosecuting  the 
American  war ;  and  he  made  no  doubt,  but  that  if  he  should  have  the 
honour  to  sit  in  the  next  Parliament  six  years  hence,  at  the  opening  of  it,  the 
same  subject  would  be  under  discussion.     It  would  have  been  presumptioii 
in  him  to  have  made  such  a  prediction  six  years  ago,  and  nobody  would  have 
credited  him.     Past  experience  now  made  it  no  longer  so,  and  therefore  bo 
scrupled  not  to  prophesy,  that  if  the  war  was  continued,  its  propriety  and  its 
expediency  would  be  the  subject  of  discussion  on  the  first  opening  of  the  next 

*  The  event  alluded  to  was  the  birth  of  a  prince  on  the  22nd  of  September  pie* 
ceding. 
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Parliament  What  had  we  gained  hy  the  American  war  in  that  period  ? 
We  had  exchanged  Boston  for  New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  the  capital  of 
Pennsylvania,  for  Charles  Town,  the  capital  of  South  Carolina.  Oh  !  hut  we 
had  gained  of  late  a  most  signal  victory  at  Camden.  Generals  Gates  and 
Sampler  had  been  routed  by  Lord  Comwallis  and  Colonel  Tarleton.*  These 
victories  were  but  omens  and  forerunners  of  greater  ones.  Such  was  our 
sang^oine  expectation,  when  in  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  British  troops 
defeated  the  Americans  on  Long  Island.  The  success  of  Brandywinef  was 
to  be  followed  by  the  immediate  reduction  of  the  provinces,  and  not  a  rebel 
was  to  be  seen  in  all  the  continent  of  North  America. 

'*  The  taking  of  Ticonderoga  was  a  splendid  affair ;%  and  that,  too,  was  to 
be  followed  by  the  most  important  consequences.  The  event  perpetually 
belied  our  sanguine  predictions,  yet  now,  with  all  our  experience,  we  talked 
of  following  up  with  alacrity  our  late  victory  in  Carolina.  That  victory 
was  a  glorious  one,  he  readily  allowed,  to  the  general  officer,  and  all  the 
officers  and  British  troops  who  gained  it ;  but  the  glory  of  that  victory  was 
due  to  the  army  only,  and  the  disgrace  of  reducing  Lord  Comwallis  to  that 
dangerous  situation  which  made  his  victory  a  miracle,  was  the  Minister's. 
The  only  fruit  of  the  reduction  of  Charles  Town,  was  the  dangerous  situation 
that  led  necessarily  to  the  engagement.  The  success  of  that  engagement 
was  owing  to  the  army.  That  affair  seemed  farther  alarming  to  him  in 
another  point  of  view.  It  was  a  proof  that  the  majority  of  the  Americans 
were  not,  as  had  been  said,  friendly  to  this  country ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
that  they  were  almost  unanimously  attached  to  the  cause  of  Congress.  For 
no  sooner  did  General  Gates  appear  among  the  Carolinians,  than  those  very 
men  flocked  to  his  standard,  who  had  taken  the  oaths  to  our  Government, 
carrying  along  with  them,  the  arms  that  had  been  put  into  their  hands  by 
out  general,  which  reduced  Lord  Comwallis  to  the  cruel  necessity  of  putting 
them  to  death,  and  rendered  that  a  necessary  measure,  which  all  who  knew 
Lord  Comwallis,  knew  must  have  given  him  infinite  pain.     Hence  he  argued 

•  As  to  the  retreat  from  Boston,  the  taking  possession  of  New  York  on  its  evacua> 
tion  by  the  Americans,  and  the  removal  of  the  British  troops  from  Philadelphia. — 
Vi<U  notes,  pp.  18,  19,  and  27.  For  an  account  of  the  siege  and  capture  of  Charles 
Town,  see  Adolphus'  History  of  the  reign  of  Geo.  III.,  vol.  iii.  p.  158  et  seq.  The  battle 
of  Camden,  in  which  Lord  Comwallis  defeated  General  Gates,  took  placeon  August  16, 
1780.  The  victory  was  rendered  complete  by  the  surprise  of  Sumpter  whom  Tarleton 
orertook  at  Catawba- ford. 

t  Washington,  suspecting  that  Sir  W.  Howe  aimed  at  the  acquisition  of  Philadel- 
phia, marched  against  that  general,  and,  with  an  inferior  force,  hazarded  a  battle  on  the 
banks  of  the  Brandy  wine.  About  1260  of  his  men  were  killed,  wounded,  or  made 
prisoners.  Philadelphia  shortly  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English.  The 
celebrated  La  Fayette,  then  a  young  man,  had  recently  entered,  as  a  volunteer,  into 
the  American  service,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  gallantry  at  the  battle  of 
Brandy  wine. 

X  On  the  evacuation  of  Ticonderoga  by  the  Americans,  in  July,  1777,  General 
Bargoyne  took  possession  of  it,  but  it  was  abandoned  by  the  British  in  the  month  of 
September  following.— Holmes*  Annals  of  America,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  269,  276. 
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that  every  gleam  of  success  had  been  the  certain  forerunner  of  misfortune. 
The  loss  of  the  whole  army  followed  the  capture  of  Ticonderoga;  the  evacua- 
tion of  Philadelphia  followed  other  success ;  and  no  sooner  did  we  hear  of 
the  surrender  of  Charles  Town  to  his  Majesty^s  arms,  than  we  prepared  to 
receive  intelligence  of  some  new  disaster ;  and  a  very  short  time  afterwards, 
news  arrived  of  the  loss  of  Rhode  Island,*  which  he  was  warranted  to  say 
was  the  only  good  winter  harbour  in  all  America. 

"  Not  that  he  meant  to  contend,  that  no  advantage  was  to  be  derived  from 
the  late  success  obtained  by  the  wonderful  good  conduct  and  gallantry  of 
Lord  Comwallis.  Great  advantages  might  be  derived  from  it ;  it  might  be 
made  the  foundation  of  an  honourable  and  happy  peace.  Let  Ministers  but 
seize  and  improve  the  advantage,  and  they  would  deserve  the  thanks  and 
applause  of  their  country.  But  had  they  given  us  any  hopes  of  it  ?  On  the 
contrary,  did  not  the  address  now  moved  for,  prove  to  the  conviction  of  this 
House,  that  they  meant  to  pursue  the  war ;  they  dared  not  give  it  up  ;  the 
unpopularity  of  it  was  their  security ;  that,  and  that  only,  kept  them  in  their 
places.  An  honourable  friend  of  his,  who  moved  the  amendment,  had  said, 
we  had  fought  bravely,  we  had  exerted  our  vigour,  but  still  our  exertions  had 
produced  no  essential  advantage.  Other  gentlemen  had  praised  the  efforts 
which  this  country  had  made  in  the  course  of  the  war,  and  had  argued  well 
from  that  circumstance,  declaring  that  we  had  astonished  all  Europe  by  our 
exertions.  It  was  most  true.  The  war  was  begun  madly,  the  Ministers  had 
made  war  blindfold,  and  the  efforts  of  this  country  so  directed,  and  so 
planned,  like  the  efforts  of  a  madman,  which  were  always  more  powerful 
than  those  of  a  reasonable  being,  had  astonished  all  Europe.  But  what 
good  had  they  done  ?  They  had  only  weakened  and  reduced  our  resources. 
They  had  exhausted  the  spirits  of  the  people,  and  had  almost  annihilated  the 
power  of  future  exertion.  An  honourable  gentleman  had  said,  that  it  \fk» 
improper  to  term  the  war  unjust,  excepting  only  within  those  walls :  he 
must  beg  leave  to  differ  with  him  in  opinion.  He  thought  the  war  unjust^ 
he  had  said  so  repeatedly  in  that  House,  he  had  said  so  ebewhere,  and  he 
would  say  so  whenever  and  wherever  he  had  the  opportimity.  He  would 
say  so  to  the  whole  world,  if  his  voice  had  power  and  extent  enough  to  com- 
municate the  idea.  But  according  to  the  argument  of  the  honourable  gen- 
tleman to  whom  he  was  alluding,  what  was  unjust  in  its  origin  became  just 
in  its  advancement  and  prosecution.  The  honourable  gentleman  thought 
now  he  had  got  justice  on  his  side,  that  he  had  got  all.  Did  the  honourable 
gentleman  think  that  the  Americans,  once  driven  by  our  injustice  to  aMeri 
their  independency,  ought,  in  justice,  to  relinquish  that  independency,  and 
to  alter  their  established  government,  and  rely  on  our  word  for  the  perform- 
ance of  our  promises  ? 

"  With  regard  to  the  argument  of  another  honourable  gentlenuin  (Sir 

*  Rhode  Island  was  evacuated  by  the  British  troops  under  an  apprehension  of  an 
attack  upon  it  by  sea  and  land  by  Count  D'Estaing  and  General  Washington. — At>tt»p^^ 
Register,  vol.  xxiii.,  p.  216. 
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id),  that,  without  an  ally  Great  Britain  had  au  advantage  over  t 
confederaty;  if  that  doctrine  were  true.  Great  Britain  was  the  moat  flourish- 
ing nation  in  the  n-orld.  The  reasoning  of  his  honourable  friend,  from  whom 
he  was  aorry  to  diiTer  in  opinion  on  the  present  point,  from  the  League  of 
Cambray,*  was  certainly  far  from  being  conclusive.  For  Venice  had  been 
left  in  the  circumscribed  situation  to  which  nature  had  limited  her,  according 
to  his  own  words,  and  such  would  be  the  fate  of  Great  Britain  :  a  Rituation 
to  which  it  was  the  express  object  of  the  powerful  confederacy  of  France, 
Spain,  and  America,  to  reduce  her,  as  his  honourable  friend  on  the  floor  had 
very  properly  and  truly  staled.  The  grand  alliance.f  in  the  reign  of  Louia 
the  Fourteenth  of  France,  had  not  indeed  been  so  successful,  on  account,  he 
would  say,  of  the  impolicy  of  England,  aa  might  have  been  expected;  but  it 
gave  a  check,  a  wound,  to  the  growing  power  of  France  :  a  blow  from  which 
nothing  hut  the  wretched  conduct  of  such  a  Ministry  as  ours  could  have 
iccnvered  it.  It  was  common  danger  and  distress  that  chiefly  endeared 
uaiioii»,  as  well  as  individuals,  to  one  another ;  and  this  tie,  for  the  present, 
united  tb«  French  and  Americana  in  the  closest  friendship.  But  if  we  held 
out  to  the  Americans  something  that  might  be  a  separate  interest,  and  that 
might  be  a  security  to  them,  by  removing  the  common  danger,  we  should 
dioaolvc  the  friendship,  and  have  a  chance  of  treating  with  her. 

■■  The  honourable  baronet  who  seconded  the  address,  had  talked  of  the 
good  faith  of  America  being  plighted  to  France,  and  bad  argued  thai  her 
obligations  to  her  ally  would  render  her  unwilling  to  treat  separately,  and 
that,  therefore,  there  were  no  hopes,  buC  from  a  vigorous  war  carried  on 
against  her  as  welt  as  against  the  House  of  Bourbon,  Now,  had  he  held 
this  langnage  himself,  and  dwelt  go  much  on  the  good  faith  of  America,  it 
would  have  been  in  all  the  papers  to-morrow  or  the  next  day,  that  he  was  a 
fiiend  to  American  rebellion  and  to  the  enemies  of  this  country !  But, 
without  ascribing  to  the  Americans  any  extraordinary  degree  of  gratitude  or 
pei£dy,  and  considering  them  merely  as  men,  whose  conduct  would,  like  that 
of  other  mortals,  naturally  be  governed  by  a  mixture  of  both  reason  and 
pasaion,  be  thought  they  might  be  detached  from  the  cause  of  the  House  of 
Bourbon,  by  omitting  to  pursue  offensive  hostilities  against  them.  What 
would  be  the  consequence  of  withdrawing  the  troops  from  America? 
Amencan  independence,  undoubtedly.  This  would  be  the  means  of  ob- 
tainiDg  peace.     If  the  American  war  could  be  given  up  without  her  being 

>  The  League  of  Cambray  was  signed  on  the  lOth  of  December,  1£08,  between  the 
Ponlair  JTuIioa  n.,  the  Empeioi  Uaiimilian,  Louis  XII.  of  France,  and  Ferdiuand  of 
Amgon.  It«  object  was  to  overwhelm  the  republic  of  Venice.~See  Siimondi'i  Hist, 
of  be  Italian  HepnbUes,  p.  30i  at  ttq.,  and  Ouicciardini'B  Hist,  lib.  viii. 

t  The  objects  ofthe  treaty  of  the  Grand  Alliance  concluded  on  the  7th  of  September, 
1701,  between  the  Emperor  Leopold,  William  lU.,  and  the  States  Oenernl  were  to  pro- 
eon  satiafactJon  to  the  Emperor  in  regard  to  the  Spanish  sucGesaion,  and  sufficient 
MCBrity  for  the  dominions  and  commerce  of  the  alliea,  as  well  u  to  prevent  the  union 
of  the  monarchies  of  Fiance  and  Spain,  and  the  French  from  obtaining  poasenion  of 
the  Spanieh  dominiona  in  America.— Smollett's  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  i.,  p.  349. 
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independent — ^let  ministers  do  it ;  but  they  could  not.  They  were,  therefore, 
wasting  the  blood  and  treasure  of  this  country,  without  an  object. 

**  He  repeated  the  argument,  that  the  ministry  had  perrerted  nature,  and  by 
their  singular  ill-conduct  of  the  war,  had  given  France  all  the  advantages  of 
an  island,  and  had  reduced  Great  Britain  to  the  inconveniences  of  a  continent. 
We  were,  he  said,  at  a  hundred  times  more  expense  in  our  American  opera- 
tions than  they  were  ;  and  we  might  carry  on  the  war  with  greater  success, 
by  calling  all  our  forces  from  America,  and  pouring  them  into  the  French 
settlements.  As  it  was  said  in  the  last  war,  that  France  was  conquered  in 
Germany,  so,  if  ever  America  was  to  be  conquered,  it  must  be  conquered 
in  France. 

**  Gentlemen,'*  he  observed,  **•  had  used  a  great  many  hard  words  respecting 
France.  He  saw  no  great  harm  in  it,  though  it  could  not  answer  any  very 
good  purpose.  It  served,  however,  to  bring  an  old  saying  to  his  mind ;  and 
old  sayings  sometimes  contained  such  strong  truths  that  they  would  occasion- 
ally obtrude  themselves  on  men's  minds.  The  old  saying  he  alluded  to,  was 
this :  '  Let  us  not  rail  at  Alexander,  but  let  us  beat  him.'  That  was  exactly 
his  feeling  with  regard  to  the  House  of  Bourbon.  He  was  for  beating  France 
rather  than  for  railing  at  her ;  and,  as  he  thought  the  best  way  to  do  that 
effectually,  would  be  to  pursue  the  war  with  America  no  longer,  he  was  for 
turning  the  arms  of  this  country  solely  against  the  House  of  Bourbon. 

**  The  honourable  gentleman  who  moved  the  address,  had  bestowed  a 
particular  commendation  on  a  long  Ibt  of  officers  : 

*  Quem  yinim  aut  heroa  lyrA  vel  acri 
Tibi4  sumes  celebnure  ?* 

above  all,  he  had  praised  the  valour  and  conduct  of  Earl  Cornwallis,  who,  he 
was  ready  to  own,  deserved  the  highest  applause.  But  a  right  honourable 
gentleman  had  asked,  would  gentlemen  refuse  to  thank  Lord  Cornwallis  and 
his  officers  for  their  extraordinary  gallantry  at  Camden  ?  In  answer  to  that 
question,  he  for  one,  made  no  scruple  to  declare,  that  he  most  certainly 
would.  He  would  not  thank  his  own  brother,  who  was  now  serving  in 
America,  for  any  success  he  might  obtain.  As  long  as  he  lived,  he  never 
would  join  in  a  vote  of  thanks  to  any  officer,  whose  laurels  were  gathered  in 
the  American  war ;  and  his  reason  was,  that  he  hated  and  detested  the  war ; 
he  regarded  it  as  the  fountain-head  of  all  the  mischief  and  all  the  calamities 
which  this  miserable  country  laboured  under  at  this  moment." 

He  took  occasion,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  to  advert  to  many  topics 
not  immediately  connected  with  the  Address.  He  reprobated  the  ministry  for 
the  ill  use  they  had  made  of  the  army  last  summer.  **  The  military  was,"  he 
said,  "  a  force  at  all  times  inimical  to  liberty,  and,  therefore,  it  behoved  every 
Englishman  to  watch  the  army  with  a  jealous  eye.  A  few  months  since  it 
was  not  safe  for  him,  or  any  man  in  that  House,  to  speak  their  sentiments ; 
but  now  the  storm  was  over  it  was  their  duty  to  speak  out.  The  army  were, 
it  was  true,  called  in  upon  pressing  necessity,  and  used  to  great  advantage  in 
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the  metropolis,  and  so  far  the  matter  wa»  laudable;  what  he  alluded  to  as 
reprekenEible,  was  the  Kiag's  servants  hai-ing  dared  to  send  orders  to  ofRcera 
in  all  tlie  towns  of  the  kingdom,  giving  them  power  to  act  at  discretion, 
without  waiting  for  the  authority  of  the  civil  magistrates,  and  this  as  well  in 
towns  where  quiet  was  perfectly  restored  and  tumult  had  subsided,  as  in 
towoa  where  there  had  not  been  the  smallest  proneness  to  tumult.  And 
these  orders  had  not  been  withdrawn  till  almost  every  election  was  over. 
This  waa  an  alarming  violence  to  the  constitution,  and  called  for  inquiry," 

He  also  severely  arraigned  ministers  for  the  insult  they  had  put  upon 
the  navy,  in  appointing  a  man  to  a  most  honourable  and  lucrative  post,  who 
xlood  convicted  of  having  produced  a  false  and  malicious  charge  against  hia 
superior  officer.  "  There  could,"  he  said,  "  be  only  one  of  the  King's  servants, 
M>  abandoned,  and  so  lost  to  all  sensibility  and  honour,  as  to  have  dared  to 
advise  any  such  measure  as  the  giving  the  governorship  of  Greenwich 
Hospital  to  that  object  of  universal  detestation.  Sir  Hugh  Pulllser :  a  man 
who  was  himself  so  conscious  of  his  own  unworthincss,  that  he  had  resigned 
all  liifi  employments,  and,  by  retiring  from  the  sight  of  mankind,  seemed,  as 
it  were,  to  have  courted  oblivion.*  There  had  never,  he  believed,  been  a 
precedent  of  &  vice-admiral  having  Greenwich  Hospital.  The  cause  of  its 
being  g:iven  to  Sir  Hugh  Palliser,  he  did  not  doubt,  was  not  his  conduct  on 
board  the  Formidable,  but  his  subsequent  behaviour, — his  conduct  against 
Admiral  Keppcl,  his  attempts  to  ruin  the  reputation  of  that  gallant  oflicer  i 
and  he  felt  the  less  wonder  at  this,  because  it  was  the  characteristic  of  the 
present  reign  to  nin  down,  vilify,  and  defame  great  and  popular  men,  and  to 
set  up,  support,  countenance,  and  rcKard  the  infumons.  The  Inte  promotion 
of  Sir  Hugh  Palliser,  was  on  a  par  with  the  promotion  of  a  man  (Lord 
George  Germain),  to  one  of  the  highest  civil  employments  in  the  state,  who 
had  been  publicly  degraded  last  war,  and  declared  incapable  of  serving  again 
in  any  military  capacity,  at  the  head  of  every  regiment  in  the  army-f 

He  alluded  to  what  Lord  Loughborough  had  said  in  his  charge  to  the 
jury  at  St.  Margaret's  Hill,  in  last  June,^  relative  to  the  statute  passed  in 
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•  Sir  Hngh  FallUer  bad  resigned  bis  seat  at  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  his  rank  of 
cobmel  of  marinea,  and  his  government  of  Scarborough  castle ;  and  he  had  alio  vacated 
hii  >e*t  in  Puliament. 

t  Lord  Qeorge  Geimain  eoDunsnded  the  British  tioopa  at  the  battle  of  Minden, 
noder  PrincE  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  Having  failed  (o  execute  the  prince's  orden  to 
charge,  by  which  default  the  victory  was  rendered  lest  decisive  than  it  might  have 
been,  he  wu  eeninred  by  his  conuniuider,  and  a  few  diys  after  the  battle  resigned  hia 
commaiid,  and  returned  to  Eagland,  where  he  demanded  and  obtained  a  court-martial, 
bj  which,  April  3rd,  1760,  he  wu  adjudged  unfit  to  serve  thereafter  in  any  military 
edacity.  Ocorge  II.,  highly  incensed  at  Lord  Qeorge  Oeimain's  conduct,  ordered  his 
■BMW  lo  be  atrnck  out  of  the  liet  of  piivj  councillois.  In  the  leign  of  Oeoige  III.  he 
iMnmed  to  poblie  life,  and  in  lT7fi  was  appointed  secrelary  of  state  foi  the  colonies. 
In  1783  ha  waa  railed  to  the  peerage,  by  the  tide  of  Lord  Viscount  SaokviUe. 

;  See  report  of  the  proceedings  on  the  trial  of  Lord  Oeorge  Gordon. —Howell's 
BtUa  Trials,  vol.  xxi,,  p.  i85. 
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the  thirteenth  year  of  Charles  11.,  c.  5,  eDacting,  *'  That  no  petition  to  the 
King,  or  either  House  of  Parliament,  for  alteration  of  matters  established 
by  law,  in  charch  or  state,  (unless  the  matter  thereof  be  approved  by  three 
justices,  or  the  grand  jury  of  the  county,)  shall  be  signed  by  more  than 
twenty  names,  or  delivered  by  more  than  ten  persons  ;*'  and  said,  **  that  the 
doctrine  showed  very  plainly  what  system  prevailed,  and  what  were  the 
wishes  of  administration,  if  those  wishes  were  not  resisted  and  prevented 
in  time.** 

He  also  alluded  to  Mr.  Dunning*s  quondam  character  of  the  persons 
who  governed  this  country,  under  the  legal  description  of  he,  she,  or  they,* 
and  rung  the  changes  for  fome  time  very  laughably  at  the  expense  of 
administration,  on  those  words,  and  their  conduct,  characterizing  the  first, 
under  the  words,  he,  she,  or  they,  and  the  second  under  the  words,  him,  her, 
or  them. 

At  length,  afler  touching  on  a  great  variety  of  topics,  he  recurred  to  the 
famous  vote  of  the  late  Parliament,  relative  to  the  influence  of  the  Crown, 
and  said,  ''  it  was  the  last  dying  speech  of  that  corrupt  assembly — the  death- 
bed confession  of  that  wicked  sinner ;  and  it  reminded  him  of  the  death-bed 
confession  of  other  abandoned  profligates,  who,  after  having  heaped  g^ilt 
upon  guilt,  just  before  they  parted  with  the  last  breath,  sent  for  a  priest,  and 
made  confession  of  their  manifold  sins  and  transgressions,  saying, '  Although 
our  gang  stood  so  firm  together,  and  all  agreed  in  stiffly  denying  the  many 
atrocious  facts  we  committed,  particularly  our  greatest  crime  and  most 
mischievous  ofience,  it  is  very  true  we  were  guilty,  and  we  hope  our  fate 
will  prove  a  warning  to  those  we  leave  behind  us,  and  induce  them  to  lead 
better  lives,  and,  not  by  following  the  same  bad  courses  which  we  have 
pursued,  come  to  the  same  premature  and  miserable  end.*  ** 

Mr.  Orenville*s  amendment  having  been  lost  by  a  majority  of  212  to  130, 
the  Address,  as  at  first  proposed,  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  Fox*s  Motion  Relative  to  the  Appointment  of  Sir  Hugh  Palliser  to 
the  Government  of  Greenwich  Hospital. 

1781.  February  1.  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Fox,  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
read  the  copy  of  the  charges  exhibited  by  Sir  Hugh  Palliser  against  Admiral 
Keppel,  the  sentence  of  the  court-martial  on  those  charges,  the  charge  and 
sentence  of  Vice-Admiral  Palliser's  court-martial,  Mr.  Speaker  Norton's 
speech  on  delivering  the  thanks  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  Admiitl 
Keppel,  and  the  answer  made  thereto  by  the  Admiral.     After  whicli, 

Mr.  Fox  rose  again,  and  began  with  saying, — "  That  there  was  no  gentle- 
man less  accustomed  than  he  was  to  apologize  for  the  motions  with  which  he» 
fix>m  time  to  time,  thought  it  his  duty  to  trouble  the  House,  but  on  the 
present  occasion,  as  the  motion  which  he  should  make  at  the  concluekm  of 
his  speech  would  undoubtedly  point  to  two  particular  individuals,  he  thought 

•  See  Parliamentary  History,  vol.  xvii.,  p.  1801. 
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it  incumbent  upon  him  lo  say,  before  he  entered  into  an  cxpknation  of  the 
gronndB  on  which  he  rested  the  propriety  and  juatiee  of  his  motion,  that  he 
wu  actuated  by  no  personal  motives  whatever.  He  knew  not  that  man  on 
earth  agaioat  whom  he  harboured  the  least  personal  enmity,  and,  least  of  all, 
did  he  feel  any  against  those  two  individuals,  who  would  be  thought  by  the 
House,  and  who  certainly  were  meant  by  him,  as  the  immediate  objects  of 
hie  motion.  He  had  no  personal  enmity  whatever,  he  did  assure  the  honour- 
able gentleman  whose  name  he  should  he  obliged  to  mention  pretty  frequently 
in  the  courae  of  what  he  had  to  say,  against  him,  nor  against  his  Majesty's 
mintsten ;  public  enmity  against  him  and  them  he  ftlt  and  avowed.  Public 
enmity  occasioned  by  their  public  conduct,  detestation  excited  by  the 
miseries  and  misfortunes  which  they  had  entailed  on  their  country."  He 
said,  "  be  considered  the  honourable  gentleman,  the  governor  of  Greenwich 
Uospit^,  as  one  great  cause  of  those  calamities  tinder  which  this  country 
was  now  suffering,  and.  therefore,  he  felt  ngainat  him  all  that  public  enmity 
which  such  a  sense  of  his  conduct  ought  to  inspire.  He  considered  Sir 
Hugh  Palliiier  as  the  roan  who,  by  giving  nay  to  his  boisterous  and  unruly 
pss^ona,  had  almost  ruined  that  service  on  which  alone  we  could  depend  for 
the  protection  of  this  country  in  the  hour  of  danger,  and  as  the  only  probable 
menu,  if  any  there  were,  of  estricating  us  from  our  present  difficulties.  It 
w»»  on  these  grounds,  nod  these  only,  that  he  was  the  public  enemy  of  the 
honourableadmiral,  the  public  enemy  of  those  whoabctted  and  supported  him." 
Having  said  that  he  was  actuated  by  no  motives  of  personal  enmity,  be 
also  "  assured  the  House  he  was  not  influenced  on  the  present  occasion  by 
pritsU-  frii-jid-hip.  Not  that  hi?  discliiimeil  private  friendship;  no.  OoJ 
ki>ew,  he  considered  his  intimacy  and  connection  with  his  honourable  relation 
who  sat  below  him  (Admiral  Keppel)  as  the  chief  honour  and  happiness  of 
hia  life,  but  hia  honourable  relation's  character,  his  virtue,  his  glory,  were 
too  firmly  established  to  need  assistance.  If  ever  there  was  a  man  whose 
character  met  the  description  of  the  poet  exactly, 

>  Menei  profundo  putchrior  evenit,' 
the  admiral  was  that  man.  Let  those  who  had  attempted  against  his  life 
and  his  honour  bear  witness  to  this  truth.  See  him  attacked,  charged, 
criminated,  and  sent  to  trial,  on  an  accusation  of  the  most  serious  nature ! 
What  ia  the  consequence  ?  He  comes  purified  from  the  ordeal,  his  hononr 
ifl  clearer  than  before,  hia  glory  beams  with  renovated  lustre!  See  him  at 
Windsor  !  See  the  attempts  that  are  made,  successfully  made,  to  separate 
him  from  constituents  who  had  thought  well  of  him  before,  and  always,  till 
then,  been  happy  in  their  representative,  and,  for  aught  he  knew,  had  been 
hii  coutituents  for  two,  three,  or  four  successive  parliaments !  What  is  the 
CMdequesce  ?  The  county  of  Surrey,  who  saw  with  indignation  the  oppres- 
aion  practiMd,  who  saw  the  enormous  influence  of  the  Crown  opposed  to 
Tiilae,  popularity,  and  reputation  (that  influence  of  the  Crown,  of  which  the 
l**t  patliaiiMnt  had  complained,  and  justly  complained),  they  receive  him 
with  opfn  arms ;  they  knew  his  merit,  his  integrity,  and  his  virtue ;  they 
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revered  bis  splendid  character,  and  they  in\ited  him  to  become  their  repre- 
sentative. Thus  oppression,  as  it  always  will  do,  produced  its  opposite  effect, 
and  thus  his  honourable  relation,  by  being  driven  from  Windsor  by  the 
influence  of  the  Crown,  is  sent  to  parliament  the  representative  of  one  of  the 
first  counties  in  England.  Therefore,  he  stood  too  high  in  fame,  too  full  of 
glory,  to  require  additional  support,  or  to  make  the  serving  him  a  motive  in 
the  design  of  the  motion  he  was  about  to  make." 

He  next  observed,  that  ''he  was  not  unaware  it  might  be  said,  how 
improper  it  was,  when  unanimity  was  so  necessary  in  the  navy,  to  stir  a 
matter  which  had  a  little  subsided,  and  the  revival  of  which  might  renew 
animosities.  To  these  opinions  he  fully  assented ;  non  movere  quieta  was  a 
maxim  to  which  he  entirely  subscribed.  Be  it  upon  their  heads,  therefore, 
who  began  to  stir  the  old  cause  of  discontent !  Let  those  answer  for  the 
consequences  who  revived  the  dispute  ;  he  washed  his  hands  of  it.  It  was 
the  Ministers  that  had  broached  the  subject — those  who  had  advised  his 
Majesty  to  appoint  Sir  Hugh  Palliser  governor  of  Greenwich  Hospital. 
They  had  brought  him  forward  out  of  the  obscurity  which  he  seemed  to  have 
thought  most  becoming  him,  and  they  only  were  to  atone  to  their  country 
for  the  mischiefs  that  would  ensue.  The  advocates  of  the  Ministry  might 
say,  the  government  of  Greenwich  Hospital  was  no  gpreat  matter,  and  that 
it  did  not  signify  much.  Those  who  were  inclined  to  reason  in  that  manner, 
were  not  aware  of  the  consequences  that  would  follow,  nor  the  gpreat  incon- 
veniences that  suffering  the  present  appointment  to  pass  uncensured  by  that 
House  would  occasion.  He  did  not  like  to  make  invidious  allusions ;  but 
they  had  already  an  instance  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  arguing  against  the 
bestowing  of  additional  honours  upon  that  man  (Lord  George  Germain), 
who,  having  been  once  degraded  and  declared  unworthy  of  serving  again, 
had  been  suffered  to  be  invested  with  confidence  and  honour.*  How  did 
any  man  know  that  the  government  of  Greenwich  Hospital  was  the  only 
situation  into  which  Sir  Hugh  Palliser  would  be  brought  ?  How  did  the 
House  know  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  Ministers  to  give  Sir  Hugh 
Palliser  the  command  of  one  of  our  fleets  ?  And  then,  if  the  appointment 
was  attempted  to  be  animadverted  upon,  would  not  Ministers  be  furnished 
with  this  strong  answer  to  all  objection :  '  You  did  not  complain  of  the 
appointment  of  this  gentleman  to  the  government  of  Greenwich  Hospitals- 
it  was  at  that  time  you  should  have  objected, — to  object  now  is  to  persecute.' 
It  was  for  this  reason,"  Mr.  Fox  said,  "  that  he  thought  it  necessary  at  that 
moment  to  take  the  sense  of  the  House  on  the  first  post  of  honour  and  profit 
given  to  Sir  Hugh  Palliser." 

He  said,  *'  the  principal  purpose  or  object  of  his  motion  was  the  appoint- 
ment of  Sir  Hugh  Palliser  to  the  government  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  which 
he  considered  as  an  insult  on  the  honour  of  the  navy,  because  what  man, 
who  felt  as  a  gentleman,  could  be  happy  in  the  service,  or  could  serve  his 
country  with  zeal  and  spirit,  from  which  alone  the  navy  of  England  bad 

*   Vide  second  note,  p.  73. 
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gnined  its  great  reputation,  when  a  post  of  high  honour  and  profit,  which 
hod  hitherto  always  been  bestowed  on  those  ofGceis  whoae  fame  was  un- 
tullicd,  and  who  had  deserved  best  of  their  country,  was  given  to  a  man 
conrici^d  of  having  preferred  a  malicious  and  ill-founded  accusation  against 
his  commanding  officer  ?  The  appointment  of  Sir  Hugh  Palliaer  to  the 
goireTTunent  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  it,  was  a 
Kieastire  of  »o  much  criminality,  and  at  the  same  time  was  so  glaringly 
iniqnitoua,  that  he  knew  not  scarcely  how  to  argue  it,  to  give  it  a  stronger 
impression  on  the  minds  of  the  House  than  it  must  necessarily  have  of 
it«elf.  It  resemhled  one  of  those  self-evident  propositions,  which  bear  the 
name  of  axioms  in  malhematics,  on  which  nothing  can  be  said  to  make  them 
clearer  tlian  they  are  of  themselves.  The  only  mode  of  reasoning,  therefore, 
that  he  could  adopt,  was  to  suppose  objections,  and  then  to  oppose  those 
objections  with  arguments. 

"  The  last  time  the  House  debated  upon  the  subject,  the  vice-admiral  had 
read  to  the  House  a  long  speech,  previously  prepared  for  the  occasion,  the 
main  purport  of  which  had  been,  as  far  as  he  was  able  to  understand  such 
parts  of  it  as  he  had  heard,  to  arraign  and  call  in  question  the  whole  con- 
duct of  the  court-martial  that  tried  Admiral  Eeppel,  and  in  particular  to  im- 
peach the  sentence,  and  charge  the  court  with  violent  injustice,  in  having 
declared  the  vice-admiral  to  have  preferred  a  malicious  and  til-founded  accu- 
satiun,  the  motives  of  the  vice-admiral  not  having  been  submitted  to  their 
consideration.  He  had  since  inquired  into  the  usage  of  courts-martial,  and 
he  found  it  was  their  general  practice,  when  they  acquitted  the  person 
Bfcujed.  to  t!c'.:ltr';  their  opinion  of  the  nature  of  the  accusation.  lie  would, 
therefore,  first  suppose  a  similar  objection  to  be  opposed  to  him  now,  and 
that  it  would  be  contended  that  Admiral  Keppcl's  court-martial  had  passed 
an  extra-judicial  censure  on  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Hugh  Palliser,  in  declaring 
that  his  accusation  was  malicious  and  ill-founded.  In  answer  to  this,  he 
should  assert,  that  they  had  an  undoubted  right  to  give  their  opinion  upon 
the  motives  of  the  accusation,  both  from  the  nature  of  their  jurisdiction  and 
the  general  usage  of  courts- martial.  They  had  the  best  opportunity  of  learn- 
ing those  motives,  because,  all  the  facts  being  before  them  (the  accusation 
specified  formally,  and  all  the  evidence  called  in  support  of  it,  that  the 
accuser  thought  proper  to  adduce),  they  were  perfectly  competent  to  say, 
what  the  motives  of  the  accuser  were ;  and  when,  like  Sir  Hugh  Palliser,  he 
■candBlouEly  failed  in  his  proof,  and  there  came,  even  from  his  own  witnesses, 
the  fullest  refutation  of  his  charges,  courts-martial  were  bound,  in  justice  to 
the  honour  of  the  officer  accused,  not  only  to  acquit  him,  but  to  pronounce 
upon  the  motives  of  the  accuser.  This  he  asserted  was  no  new  doctrine  ;  it 
wu  justified  by  long  practice.  He  had  brought  with  him  two  or  three 
[decedents,  which  would  suffice  to  support  what  be  said  :  innumerable  pre- 
cedents, it  was  well  known,  were  to  be  found.  The  first  case  he  should 
mcntioD,  was  that  of  Captain  Cotton,  in  the  year  1766;  in  the  sentence  of 
whose  court-martial,  the  accusation  was    declared    to  be  groundless  and 
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malicioua.  Again,  in  the  case  of  Captain  Lee  (the  sentence  of  whose  court- 
martial  he  read),  the  court  had,  in  severe  terms,  reprohated  the  accuser  and 
his  accusation.  The  third  precedent  he  had  hrought,  was  that  of  a  land 
court-martial,  upon  an  officer,  a  member  of  that  House  (General  Monckton), 
whom  he  did  not  see  then  in  his  place,  but  of  whom  he  should  never  speak 
without  that  respect  which  was  due  to  a  brave  man :  he  was  tried  by  a 
court-martial  which  sat  at  the  Horse  Guards,  in  1764,  and  which  had 
declared,  in  their  sentence  of  acquittal,  '  that  the  charges  preferred  by  Cap- 
tain  Colin  Campbell  against  General  Monckton  were  false  and  infamous; 
that  it  appeared  to  them,  that  the  accuser  had  been  actuated  by  the  worst 
motives,  and  that  they  had  reason  to  believe  the  accuser  had  imposed  upon 
the  Commander-in-chief,  by  a  falsehood,  to  induce  him  to  order  the  court- 
martial.'  **  From  these  precedents,  Mr.  Fox,  with  great  strength  of  argu- 
ment affirmed,  "  that  the  custom  of  a  court-martial  pronouncing  upon  the 
accuser's  motives  was  common,  and  therefore  the  argument,  that  it  was 
extra-judicial  in  Sir  Hugh  Palliser*s  case,  was  frivolous  and  absurd. 

"  Besides,  what  was  it  but  arraigning  the  honour  and  the  justice  of  the 
officers  who  composed  Admiral  Keppel's  court-martial,  to  question  any  part 
of  their  conduct  ?  To  prefer  one  individual  before  another  was  common, 
because  one  man  might  excel  another ;  but  to  prefer  one  set  of  men  before 
another  was  illiberal,  because  in  all  large  descriptions  of  men  there  naturally 
must  be  men  of  integrity  and  virtue.  If,  however,  any  profession  was  parti- 
cularly better  enabled  to  judge  of  points  of  honour  than  others,  it  was  surely 
the  military  profession ;  and  if  he  could  ever  be  brought  to  say,  one  branch 
of  a  profession  deserved  more  credit,  as  men  of  sincerity,  than  another,  he 
should  say,  it  was  the  naval  branch  ;  and  for  this  plain  reason  :  the  military, 
generally  residing  in  great  cities  and  populous  towns,  imbibed  all  the  manners 
of  the  times,  and  as  a  division  of  the  army  was  always  attendant  on  a  court, 
and  made  a  part  of  the  parade  and  pageantry  of  princes,  they  naturally  were 
accustomed  to  a  more  courtly  style  of  talking  than  other  men;  whereas 
naval  officers,  living  chiefly  on  the  boisterous  element,  far  from  courts  and 
princes,  were  remarkable  for  a  roughness  of  manners  and  a  blunt  integrity 
of  speech,  calling  everything  they  mentioned  by  a  plain  word,  and  describing 
their  thoughts  exactly  as  they  were.  When,  therefore,  a  court-martial, 
composed  of  naval  officers  of  the  first  character  and  of  acknowledged  honour, 
called  an  accusation  malicious  and  ill-founded,  which  accusation  they  had 
fully  investigated,  he  should,  were  there  no  other  reasons  to  induce  him  to 
think  it  were  so,  be  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  the  accusation  was 
malicious  and  ill-founded ;  but  he  did  not  doubt  he  should  be  able  to  prove, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  House,  that  there  were  other  reasons ;  that  the 
House,  during  the  late  Parliament,  had  been  of  opinion,  that  the  accusation 
against  Admiral  Keppel  had  been  malicious  and  ill-founded  :  and  even  that  : 
Sir  Hugh  Palliser  himself  acquiesced  under  the  sentence,  and  tacitly  admitted  J 
his  criminality.  j 

w 

"  Let  gentlemen  consider  the  time  and  the  manner  in  which  the  accusation 
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was  prefeireij  by  the  vice-admiral  a^inst  his  honourable  relation.  Wa» 
it  as  soon  as  he  cnme  ashore  after  the  27tli  of  July?*  No.  The  House 
kaew  it  was  not.  When  then?  Why,  at  a  considerably  distant  period. 
And  n-bat  were  the  circumstances  ?  The  vice-admiral  goes  out  a  second 
TOyage  with  Admiral  Keppel.  He  says  not  a  word  of  his  having  any  charge 
lo  make,  but  keeps  hi*  accusation  in  his  own  brcaflt,  and  he  tells  us  now, 
that  he  did  not  then  make  ibe  charge  from  motives  of  regard  to  his  country. 
What!  will  he  pretend  that  a  feeling  for  the  national  welfare  suffered  him 
to  sail  a  second  time  under  the  command  of  an  officer,  guilty  in  hia  mind  of 
those  five  charges  which  ho  afterwards  preferred  against  him .''  Was  it  a 
desire  to  promote  the  public  good  that  induced  bim  to  suifyr  a  man  so 
criminal  to  keep  the  command  ?  Ought  he  not  rather,  if  ho  bad  any  such 
feelings,  to  have  made  the  charge  the  monnent  be  set  his  foot  on  shore,  and 
to  hate  dragged  that  traitor,  that  coward,  Admiral  Keppel,  to  immediate  trial, 
and  not  have  suffered  him  to  enjoy  a  second  opportunity  of  disgracing  the 
British  Bag  by  his  ignorance,  his  negligence,  his  cowardice,  and  hia  treachery  ? 
It  wa^  not,  therefore,  from  a  regard  to  the  good  of  the  service,  or  the  good 
of  his  country,  that  the  accusation  was  so  long  concealed,  or  that  it  was  ever 
made.  The  fact  was,  the  vice-admiral  never  dreamt  of  making  any  charge 
till  he  thought  recrimination  necessary.  When  be  heard  that  murmurs  were 
stirring,  and  that  his  own  conduct  was  qucitioned,  then  it  was  that  he 
thought  of  charging  his  commanding  officer  as  a  criminal.  Let  the  House 
remember  the  compromise  that  he  offered  to  Admiral  Keppel — a  compromise 
which  hia  honourable  relation  disdained  to  accept.  What  was  Sir  Hugh 
Palli^tr'?  Ifllor  10  Admiral  Kp|-ippl  but  n  Ihrcatenina  letter  '  A  letter  of 
extortion  ?  Did  not  this  application  sufficiently  prove  that  the  vice-admiral 
was  neither  actuated  by  motives  of  zeal  for  the  good  of  the  service,  nor  zeal 
for  the  good  of  his  country  ?  What  was  it  abort  of  the  practice  of  a  man 
who  committed  a  highway  robbery  ?  An  attempt,  not  to  obtain  money 
indeed,  but  to  obtain  a  certificate  of  character  through  the  impulse  of  fear  ? 
Here  anrely,  therefore,  was  ground  sufficient  to  pronounce  that  the  motives 
of  the  accuser  were  not  honourable  ;  and  when  it  was  considered  that  the 
charge  was  preferred  on  avowed  principles  of  recrimination,  every  man  must 
Ke  that  it  originated  in  malice. 

"  But  not  only  the  court-martial,  who  pronounced  it  a  malicious  and  false 
tccusation,  thought  it  so,  that  House,  likewise,  thought  it  so,  for  they  had 
loted  their  thanks,  with  one  dissenting  voice  only,  to  Admiral  Keppel ;  and 
«bat  was  the  language  of  the  Speaker  when  he  gave  those  thanks  ?  Add  to 
tbia,what  had  been  the  conduct  of  the  vice-admiral  himself?  Had  he  come 
down  there  immediately  after  the  trial  was  over,  and  complained  of  the 
randnct  of  the  court-martial  ?  No.  He  had  acted  a  very  different  part.  He 
bad  resigned  his  lieutenant -generalship  of  marines,  he  had  resigned  his 

*  The  engagement  with  the  French  fleet  off  tJsliBnt,  out  of  which  the  proceedings 
Hmitc  to  Admiral  Keppel  and  Sir  Hugh  Folliser  arose,  took  place  on  the  2Tth  Jvlj, 
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government  of  Scarborough  castle,  he  had  resigned  his  seat  at  the  admiralty- 
board,  and  he  had  taken  in  exchange  for  them,  what  ? — the  valuable  office  of 
steward  of  the  Chiltem  Hundreds  !  What  was  this  but  an  acquiescence  in 
the  justice  of  the  sentence,  a  tacit  acknowledgment  of  the  truth  of  the 
opinion  pronounced  upon  the  accusation,  and  a  desire  to  retire  from  public 
notice,  arising  from  a  consciousness  of  criminality  !  Again,  when  he  had 
made  a  motion  to  address  his  Majesty  to  take  away  Sir  Hugh  Palliser't  flag, 
a  motion  which  he  had  afterwards  been  induced  to  withdraw  from  its  bmng 
suggested,  by  his  worthy  friend,  General  Conway,  that  it  looked  like  perse- 
cution, and  that  it  would  be  sending  the  vice-admiral  down  to  his  trial,  under 
prejudices — what  had  at  that  time  been  the  language  of  the  House  ?  What 
had  a  learned  gentleman  (Mr.  Wallace)  said,  whom  he  was  glad  to  see  that  day 
in  his  place  ?  Had  not  that  gentleman  declared  he  would  move  to  impeach 
the  minister  who  should  venture  to  employ  Sir  Hugh  Palliser  again  ?  And 
had  not  another  learned  gentleman,  now  lord-chief-justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas  (Lord  Lioughborough),  pressed  that  the  vice-admiral's  flag  might 
remain  with  him  till  his  death,  that  it  might  fly  over  his  grave,  since  it 
never  could  again  be  hoisted  at  the  mast-head  of  any  of  his  Majesty's  ships  ? 
It  was  evident,  therefore,  that  the  crown  lawyers,  at  that  time,  did  not  think 
the  declaring  the  accusation  to  be  a  malicious  and  ill-founded  accusation,  wis 
an  extra-judicial  opinion.  With  regard  to  the  right  of  reply  upon  his  trial, 
which  the  vice-admiral  claimed,  he  should  only  say,  that  the  right  of  reply 
was  not  essential  justice,  that  even  in  criminal  courts  it  was  thought  so 
invidious  that  it  was  rarely  claimed,  and  that  in  land  courts-martial  it  was 
never  allowed. 

*'  He  added,  that  it  was  altogether  unwarrantable  for  the  vice-admiral,  or 
for  that  House,  to  question  the  conduct  of  Admiral  KeppeFs  court-martial, 
unless  they  set  on  foot  a  proper  and  impartial  inquiry,  and,  after  absolving  the 
members  of  the  court-martial  from  their  oaths  of  secresy,  examined  them  at 
the  bar  as  to  their  sense  of  the  accusation.  Had  anything  happened,'*  he 
asked,  ''  since  the  sentence  declaring  that  Sir  Hugh  Palliser  had  preferred  a 
malicious  and  ill-founded  accusation  was  pronounced,  to  alter  that  general 
and  well-founded  opinion  ?  The  only  event  that  had  the  least  relation  to  it 
was  the  second  trial.  But  had  that  removed  the  stigma  ?  By  no  means. 
It  did  not  even  honourably  nor  unanimously  acquit  Sir  Hugh,  but,  on  the 
contrar}',  charged  him,  in  so  many  express  words,  with  a  positive  neglect  of 
duty.  And  here,  he  said,  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  examine  a  little  into  the 
management  of  that  court-martial.  At  the  same  time  that  he  said  this, 
he  begged  leave  to  be  understood  as  meaning  to  speak,  not  to  its  conduct, 
but  to  its  constitution.  A  distinction  worth  attending  to  :  for  whoever  spoke 
to  its  conduct,  arraigned  and  questioned  the  proceedings  of  the  court,  and 
consequently  arraigned  and  questioned  the  justice  and  the  honour  of  the 
officers  ;  whereas,  they  who  spoke,  as  he  meant  to  speak,  to  its  constitution, 
merely  examined  the  proceedings  of  those  persons  under  whose  influence 
and  management  the  appointment  of  the  court  was  settled.     He  was  ht 
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from  imppacliing  the  senlpnce  of  thai  court-martial,  though  he  coulil  not 
help  thinking  there  was  strong  ground  for  Buspicion  as  to  (he  manner  in 
which  the  court  was  constituted."  Mr.  Fos  then  read  over  the  names  of  the 
officers  who  sat  upon  Sir  Hugh  PallLser's  court-martial,  and  showed  that 
Captain  Duncan  was,  hy  accident,  a  member  of  it,  that  a  nephew  of  Sir 
Hugh  I'alliser  (who  might  have  had  leave  of  absence),  sat  upon  it,  and  that 
Ihrve  of  the  other  membera  were  officers  of  the  blue  squadron,  and  if 
there  had  been  guilt  found,  would  have  been  implicated  in  that  guilt.  "  Upon 
the  whole,  there  was,  as  he  had  observed,  great  ground  for  suspicion  of 
iKiutflMiTTC  and  trick  in  the  constitution  of  the  court.  The  vice-admiral's 
eonduct,  also,  was  liable  to  doubt;  for  in  what  manner  had  he  settled  hia 
evidtnee  and  the  witnesses  whose  names  he  had  given  in  ?  He  had  not, 
like  Admiral  Keppel,  desired  that  evei*y  officer  in  the  fleet  might  be  called, 
but  hud  asked  for  particular  persons,  and  for  Captain  Keith  Stuart  and  another 
gentlcmjin  whom  he  bad  never  examined.  These  gentlemen,  it  was  true, 
were  examined  by  the  judge- advocate  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  hut  they 
were  not  tilled  by  the  vicc-admimt.  Was  it  not,  therefore,  warrantable  to 
suppose,  that  they  were  merely  set  down  as  wilncBses  to  prevent  their  being 
judges  ?  Admiral  Keppel's  conduct  wiis  the  direct  opposite.  Fearless  of 
danger,  because  conscious  of  innocence,  he  had  acted  in  the  most  open. 
artless,  and  unreserved  manner ;  nay,  he  bad  even  himself  put  a  question  to 
each  of  his  witnesses,  that  none  of  his  counsel,  nor  any  one  of  hia  friends, 
wootd  have  ventured  to  have  proposed  for  him  to  ask.  The  question  be 
aUuded  to  was  the  general  question  which  he  put  to  every  witness,  not  what 
pwticnlar  apeciea  of  neglect  and  misconduct  they  observed  in  him  on  the 
27th  of  July,  but  whether  or  no  they  saw  any  instance  of  negligence  or 
misconduct  in  his  behaviour  the  whole  day  ?  And  yet,  notwithstanding  the 
different  conduct  of  the  two  admirals,  and  the  difierent  constitution  of  the 
Minrts  that  tried  them,  what  had  been  the  sentences  ?  By  the  one.  Admiral 
Keppe!  had  been  honourably  and  unanimously  acquitted,  and  his  accuser 
pronounced  a  false  and  malicious  accuser;  by  the  other,  Sir  Hugh  Palliscr 
"w  said  to  have  behaved  in  an  exemplary  and  meritorious  manner  in  many 
uutances,  which  directly  implied  that  his  conduct  had  been  the  reverse 
ui  wme  instances  ;  he  was  then  condemned  as  having  been  guilty  of  crimi- 
"•1  neglect,  in  omitting  to  let  the  admiral  know,  by  the  Fox  frigate,* 
Ik  condition  of  the  Formidable,  and  after  that  he  was  acquitted.  So  that 
the  lentence  of  acquittal  had  neither  the  word  '  honourable,"  nor  the  word 
■MuEimotts'  in  it,  and  even,  while  it  acquitted,  fixed  a  charge  of 
^inslity. 

"The  second  sentence,"  he  said,  "  confirmed  the  first;  for  who  should 
■>>  (he  man  to  prefer  a  malicious  and  ill-founded  accusation  against  his 
"•Mnander,  but  on  inferior  officer,  who  had  himself  been  guilty  of  a  neglect 
'  The  Poi  frigate  h&d  been  sent  by  Admiml  Keppel  to  Sir  Hugh  Paltiier  to  direct 
"Vlo  t>e*r  down  in  his  wake,  in  order  to  rcnonr  the  engugement  which  took  place  off 
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of  duty  ?     From  such  a  quarter  only  was  it  likely  that  such  an  accusation 

should  arise.      He  who   is   conscious  of  guilt  cannot  bear  the  innocence 

of  others ;  he  tries  to  reduce  other  characters  to  his  own  level ;  and  the 

history  of  mankind  teaches  us,  that   the  highest,  the  most  yirtuous,  the 

most  glorious  of  men,  are  the  most  envied,  the  most  hated,  and  the  most 

liable  to   calumny,  detraction,   and   malevolence.     Hence    the    accosation 

against  Admiral  Keppel,  and  hence  the  record  of  the  vice.admiral*8  malice  ! 

But,  even  if  the  sentence  of  the  second  court-martial  had  been  as  wann,  as 

honourable,  and  as  unanimous  as  that  which  acquitted  Admiral  Keppel,  if 

it  had  placed  the  conduct  of  the  vice-admiral  on  the  27th  of  July  in  the 

most  exalted  point  of  view,  still  it  would  not  have  done  away  the  declaration 

that  he  had  preferred    a   malicious  and  ill-founded  accusation  against  his 

commanding  officer ;    and  though  it  might  have  excited  his   pity,  to  be 

forced  to  know  that  true  greatness   of  mind  did  not  always  accompany 

distinguished  valour,  and  that  a  brave  and  gallant  admiral  should  have  given 

way  to  his  passions,  and  have  descended  to  the  meanness  of  preferring  a 

malicious  and  ill-founded  accusation  against  his  commander,  it  would  not 

have  justified  ministers  in  bestowing  an  office  of  distinguished  rank— «n 

office   looked  up   to   by  the  navy  as   the  hope   and  prospect  of  honest 

ambition— on  a  man  who  stood  recorded  as  a  false  and  malicious  accuser. 

*'  From  the  appointment  of  this  man  to  the  government  of  Greenwich 
Hospital,''  he  said,  ''  everything  dangerous  to  the  public  interest  was  to  be 
apprehended.  The  officers  of  the  navy  in  general  would  be  disgusted, 
because  they  would  see  that  honour  and  bravery  combined  were  not  the 
merits  that  were  now  thought  worthy  of  reward,  but  that  malice  and  infiuny 
were  strong  claims  with  the  present  ministry.  Discipline  and  subordination 
would  cease,  and  the  spirit  of  the  navy  would  be  broken  :  thus  would  the 
great  and  only  solid  strength  of  this  country  be  annihilated.  Every  inferior 
officer,  conscious  of  his  own  guilt,  would  threaten  his  commander  with  a 
court-martial,  and,  seeing  that  disobedience  of  orders  was  countenanced  and 
rewarded,  would  neglect  his  duty  from  the  idea  that  he  was  sure  of 
protection.  What  was  it  that  had  driven  so  many  great  and  distinguished 
commanders  from  the  service,  but  that  they  now  found  that  they  could  not 
serve  with  security  to  their  honour?  Why  was  not  Admiral  Harrington 
employed  ?  Admiral  Barrington,  confessedly  a  good  officer,  and  a  zealous 
lover  of  his  country !  Admiral  Barrington,  it  was  said,  was  willing  to  go 
out  second  in  command,  but  would  not  accept  of  a  chief  command.  Admiral 
Barrington  had  as  much  honest  ambition  as  other  officers,  and  he  presumed 
Admiral  Barrington  was  as  thirsty  of  honour  ;  why,  then,  did  Admiral 
Barrington  decline  accepting  a  chief  command?  To  what  could  it  be 
imputed,  but  to  his  seeing  that  a  commander-in-chief  had  spies  set  up(A 
him,  that  he  was  not  safe,  that  it  lay  in  the  power  of  his  inferior  officer  to 
attack  his  honour,  to  attack  his  life,  and  to  bring  a  malicious  and  ill-founded 
accusation  against  him  ;  and  if  it  succeeded,  his  ruin  was  certain :  at  any 
rate  his  accuser  would  be  protected  and  rewarded.     How  happened  it,  thali 


one  officer  commandeiJ  [he  fleet  at  Ihc  beginning  of  the  last  canipaig 

soon  OS   he    couid   know   what  he   was   about,  resigned  the   < 

another  was  appointed  ?     These  were  all  matters  that  it  was  fair  to  suppose 

had  their  origin  in  the  mischievous  system  of  the  present  first  lord  of  the 

Admiralty." 

He  concluded  with  saying,  that  no  man  ought  to  be  promoted  who  bad 
render«d  himself  unworthy  of  rank  in  a  profession  so  honourable  as  that  of 
the  Brtlisb  navy;  and  by  enumerating  the  several  heads  of  his  speech,  in 
order  to  remind  the  House  of  the  grounds  on  which  he  rested  his  intended 
motion  :  lhe«e  were,  that  it  proceeded  not  from  personal  enmity  ;  that  the 
court-martial  which  tried  Admiral  Keppel  was  perfectly  competent  to  declare 
that  Sir  Hugh  Palliser  had  preferred  a  malicious  and  ilUfounded  accusation  ; 
that  the  declaration  was  warranted  by  a  variety  of  undeniable  facts  and 
circ  am  stances  ;  that  Sir  Hugh  Palliser  had  himself  acquiesced  in  the  justice 
of  the  sentence ;  that  the  House  had  acknowledged  its  truth  :  that  the 
sentence  of  the  second  court-martial  was  neither  an  honoijrable  nor  a 
unanimoua  acquittal ;  and  lastly,  that  the  promotion  of  a  person,  declared  to 
have  preferred  a  malicious  and  ill-founded  accusation  against  his  commander- 
in-ehief,  was  a  measure  Bubversive  of  the  discipline,  and  derogatory  to  the 
honour,  of  the  British  navy.  Ho  then  called  upon  the  young  members  for 
their  support,  declaring  that  he  made  the  appeal  from  a  conviction  that 
the  highest  sense  of  honour  always  glowed  in  youthful  bosoms,  and  that 
they  were  most  likely  lo  act  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  hearts, 
•ithotit  seivik'ly  embracing  the  opinions  of  other  men.  He  then  moved. 
"  That  the  appointment  of  Sir  Hugh  Palliser  to  the  government  of  Greenwich 
Hospital,  who,  by  a  sentence  of  a  court-martial,  is  declared  to  have  preferred 
1  malicious  and  ill-founded  accusation  against  his  commander-in-chief,  is  a 
measure  subversive  of  the  discipline,  and  derogatory  to  the  honour,  of  the 
British  navy." 

The  defence  of  Sir  Hugh  Palliser  was  taken  up  by  Lord  North,  who 
proposed  various  amendments  to  Mr.  Fox's  motion,  until  at  length  it  was 
nodded,  with  no  small  difficulty,  into  the  foHowing  form:  "That  the 
ippointment  of  Sir  Hugh  Palliser  to  be  governor  of  Greenwich  Hospital, 
*ho,  by  the  officers  who  sat  on  the  court-martial  held  for  the  trial  of  Admiral 
Keppel,  and  before  whom  Sir  Hugh  Palliser  was  not  charged  with  any 
malice  in  the  accusation  of  the  said  admiral,  or  heard  in  his  defence,  is 
declared  to  have  preferred  an  ill-founded  accusation  against  his  commander- 
in-cliief,  and  whose  conduct  on  the  27th  of  July,  1778,  by  a  subsequent 
canrt-martial,  was,  after  a  full  examination,  declared  to  be  in  many  respects 
lugUy  exemplary  and  meritorious,  and  who  haa,  during  the  course  of  forty- 
Bw  years,  served  the  Crown,  both  in  his  civil  and  military  capacity,  with 
gRtt  ability,  bravery,  and  fidelity,  was  a  measure  totally  subversive  of  the 
dJKipline,  and  derogatory  to  the  honour,  of  the  navy."  Lord  North,  before 
b(  »t  down,  proposed  a  sort  of  compromise  with  Mr.  Fox,  by  offering  to 
"itbdraw  his   amendment  wholly,  if  the  latter  would  consent  to  omit  the 
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words,  "  who,  by  a  sentence  of  a  court-martial,  is  declared  to  have 
preferred  a  malicious  and  ill.founded  accusation  against  his  commander-in- 
chief  ";  by  which  amendment  the  motion  would  go  to  a  division  in  these 
general  terms:  "That  the  appointment  of  Sir  Hugh  Palliser  to  the 
Government  of  Greenwich  Hospital  was  a  measure  subversive  of  the 
discipline,  and  derogatory  to  the  honour,  of  the  British  navy."  Bat  Mr. 
Fox  refusing  to  comply  with  this  proposal,  the  question  was  taken  up  with 
gpreat  vigour,  and  obstinately  maintained  on  both  sides.  Mr.  Fox  was 
powerfully  supported  by  Mr.  Burke,  Lord  Howe,  Admiral  KeppeU  Mr. 
Thomas  Townshend,  and  Mr.  Dunning.  The  amendment  proposed  by  Lord 
North  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  214  to  149. 

When  the  division  was  over,  Mr.  Fox  moved  the  following  amendment  to 
the  amended  resolution,  to  come  in  immediately  after  the  words  **  heard  in 
his  defence'' :  namely,  "  That  the  Judge  Advocate,  having,  by  the  directi<m 
of  the  said  court,  declared,  that  it  did  not  occur  to  the  recollection  of  any 
of  the  members,  that  it  had  been  the  usage  at  courts-martial  to  admit  any- 
thing on  the  part  of  the  accuser,  after  declaring  he  had  gone  through  all  the 
witnesses  he  should  produce  in  support  of  the  charge,  and  that  they  had 
agreed  that  the  paper  then  offered  by  the  accuser  could  not  be  admitted ; 
and  the  said  court  having,  in  another  part  of  the  said  trial,  declared,  that 
they  continued  of  the  same  opinion,  and  had  agreed  that  the  whole  evidence, 
not  only  on  the  part  of  the  charge,  but  of  the  defence,  had  been  closed, 
nothing  farther,  by  way  of  address  from  either  party,  could  be  received.*' 
This  amendment  was  over-ruled,  by  the  motion  for  the  order  of  the  day,  to 
which  the  House  agreed. 


Mr.  Hartley's  Motion  for  a  Bill  to  restore  Peace  with  America. 

May  30.  Mr.  Hartley  moved,  ''  that  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill 
to  invest  the  Crown  with  sufficient  powers  to  treat,  consult,  and  finally  to 
agree,  upon  the  means  of  restoring  peace  with  the  provinces  of  North 
America."  Lord  North  objected  to  the  motion  as  nugatory  and  useless; 
ministers  being  already  in  possession  of  all  the  necessary  powers  for  treating 
and  concluding  a  peace  with  America ;  and  the  present  commanders  being 
invested  with  full  powers  to  treat,  consult,  and  agree,  on  the  means  of 
conciliation.  There  were,  indeed,  certain  reserved  points  which  must  cone 
aflerwards,  to  be  settled  and  concluded  by  Parliament,  but  these  could  not 
impede  or  prevent  a  conciliation,  if  there  was  temper  for  such  an  event  in 
the  people  of  that  country. 

Mr.  Fox  said, — **  He  would  not  go  at  large  into  the  question.  He  only 
rose  to  speak  to  one  or  two  points.  In  the  first  place,  the  noble  lord  had 
been  pleased  to  say,  that  the  Crown  had  sufficient  power  to  make  peace  with 
America.  This  he  must  deny,  and  on  the  contrary  assert  that  the  Crown 
had  not  power  invested  in  it  to  settle  any  one  matter  in  dispute  between 
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Orcat  Britain  and  America.  Not  a  single  thing  in  controverny  between  ihem 
could  be  adjusted  by  the  Crovrn.  The  noble  lord  had,  indeed,  let  it  drop 
fTom  Lim,  that  there  might,  to  he  sure,  bo  reserved  points  for  the  consider- 
ation  of  Farliantcnt.  But  what  were  those  reserved  pointB  ?  They  were,  in 
fact,  every  point  that  was  to  be  settled.  The  motion  was,  therefore,  ne- 
cessary, if  peace  with  America  was  really  and  sincerely  intended  ;  and  that 
the  Crown  had  not  power,  without  the  authority  of  Parliament,  was  too 
cleat  to  be  contradicted.  If  the  Crown  had  (hat  power  it  was  pretended  it 
had.  it  surely  was  a  question  well  worth  considering,  why  the  minister  had 
come  to  Parliament  for  an  Act  giving  power  to  Lord  Carlisle  and  the  rest  of 
the  commiaaioncrs  to  go  to  America  for  the  purpose  of  making  peace  ?•  If 
the  Crown  had  power,  why  were  not  the  commissioners  sent  oat  without 
comiDg  at  all  to  Parliament?  Was  it  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  obtaining 
an  Am  of  Parliament  to  do  nothing  at  all  ?  Was  it  because  the  thing  itself 
WAS  one  of  those  splendid  and  brilliant  acts  that  was  to  cast  so  bright  a  lustre 
upon  the  annals  of  this  country?  Or  did  the  consequences  that  resulted 
from  it,  upon  the  cominissionerB'  arrival  in  America,  point  out  the  necessity 
there  was  to  come  to  Parliament  for  the  appointment  of  so  illustrious  and 
important  an  embassy  V 

The  honourable  gentleman  begged  leave  to  contradict  the  noble  lord. 
■■  The  Crown  had  not  the  power  of  making  peace  with  America,  as  with 
Fmnee,  and  Spain,  and  Holland.  What,  were  wo  then  at  war  with  America  ? 
Is  America,  then,  rccogtiiacd  as  an  independent  state  ?  No  ;  yoii  arc  at  war, 
ttoi  with  America,  but  with  your  revolted  colonics  in  America.  It  is  not  a 
war  with  an  independent  enemy  in  which  you  are  engaged,  but  an  attempt 
to  quash  a  rebellion,  to  subdue  an  insurrection.  By  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
no  Massachusett  trader  dare  come  into  any  of  your  harbours.  Can  peace  be 
restored  without  repealing  that  Act  ?  and  can  ihat  Act  be  repealed  without 
the  authority  of  Parliament?  The  present  hostilities  commenced  in  conse- 
qoence  of  the  Prohibitory  Act,  as  it  was  called,  passed  in  the  year  1776. f  It 
was  that  Act  that  made  the  war  with  America.  We  were,  therefore,  very 
differently  situated  with  America  than  we  were  with  France  and  Spain.  The 
Cinwn  had  never  made  war  with  her,  but  the  war  was  brought  on  by  an  Act 
of  Parliament,  which  Act  of  Parliament  must  necessarily  be  repealed.  The 
pment  motion  was,  therefore,  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  opening  a  door 
for  a  reconciliation.  I  maintain,"  continued  Mr.  Fox,  "  that  there  Is  not 
ooe  point  in  dispute  between  Oreat  Britain  and  America  that  can  be  settled 
by  the  Crown,  without  the  consent  of  Parliament — not  one  point ;  bo  that 
the  aoble  lord's  reserved  points  comprehend  all  the  points  in  question.  The 
"IkIs  in  America  were  declared  so  by  an  Act  of  Parliament;  and  through 

*  r^fintnote,  p.  22. 

t  The  Prohibitory  Act,  16  Oeo.  III.,  c.  6,  interdicted  all  trade  and  intercoune  with 

die  thiiteen  united  coloniei,  during  the  continuance  of  the  rebellion,  repealed  the 
BoHon  Puct  and  Kntisining  Acts,  and  empowered  his  Majesty  to  appoint  com- 
issue  procUunations  in  certuin  caaes. 
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the  whole  course  of  the  contest  this  position  had  been  held,  that  against  the 
authority  of  the  British  legislature  they  were  contending  ;  surely,  then,  it 
was  not  competent  in  the  Crown  to  decide  on  the  privileges  of  Parliament. 

*'  When  the  noble  lord  contends  that  the  King's  servants  have  already  as 
much  power  as  is  requisite  for  treating  with  America,  I  can  assent  to  the 
declaration,"  said  Mr.  Fox,  '*  in  one  sense.  I  can  assent  that  the  Crown 
has  as  much  power  as  the  servants  of  the  Crown  have  will  to  treat  and  con- 
clude peace  with  America ;  but  that  they  have  power  is  false.  Did  they 
not  come  to  Parliament  for  power  when  they  sent  out  the  commissioners  ? 
And  is  not  that  authority  which  was  granted  for  a  limited  time  expired,*  so 
that  matters  are  exactly  now  as  formerly  ?  But  the  noble  lord  chooses,  on 
the  present  subject,  to  speak  indefinitely.  It  is  oflcn  inconvenient  for  the 
noble  lord  to  speak  directly  to  matters  of  fact,  or  to  answer  such  questions ; 
and,  therefore,  he  commonly  amuses  the  House  with  general  propositions; 
for  there  is  not  in  the  House,  nor  in  the  kingdom,  a  greater  master  of 
language  than  the  present  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  nor  one  who  can 
make  a  better  discourse  upon  any  subject.  If  it  were  possible,**  said  the 
honourable  gentleman,  '*  for  his  Majesty's  ministers  to  enter  into  a  negociation 
with  America,  without  knowing  the  mind  of  Parliament,  it  would  be  a  mean 
and  insidious  artifice,  and  would  induce  the  Americans  to  reject  all  terms, 
since  they  must  know,  that  whatever  terms  ministers  might  offer  could  not 
be  binding  without  the  sanction  of  the  British  legislature. 

''With  regard  to  the  opinion  the  ministry  entertained  of  the  present 
situation  of  afiUirs  in  America,  whatever  they  might  think  some  few  years 
ago,  sure  he  was,  they  did  not  in  their  own  minds  believe  there  was  the  least 
prospect  of  their  now  mending  in  our  favour.  The  noble  lord  in  the  blue 
ribbon,  who  talked  so  very  fluently,  and  afiected  so  much  candour,  would  be 
put  in  a  very  awkward  situation  were  he  to  be  asked  the  question ;  for  in 
answering  it  he  would  be  obliged  to  contradict  facts  which  he  had  again  and 
again  asserted.  As  to  the  noble  lord,  he  was  a  man  of  experience ;  he  was 
a  man,  too,  naturally  inclined  to  moderation  and  mildness.  Whence,  then, 
was  he  induced  to  be  so  strenuous  a  supporter  of  the  American  war? 
Whence  was  his  inclination  to  that  war  deducible  ?  He  might  put  an  answer 
in  the  noble  lord*s  mouth  from  an  Italian  poet,  '  My  will  to  execute  this 
deed  is  derived  from  him  who  has  both  the  will  and  the  power  to  execute  it : 
ask  no  farther  questions.'  The  noble  lord,  who  sat  near  the  first  lord  of  the 
treasury,  was,"  he  observed,  "  less  accustomed  to  amuse  his  audience  with 
general  speeches,  and,  therefore,  came  more  directly  to  facts.  That  noble 
lord  (George  Germain)  had  said,  that  the  Americans,  having  once  rejected 
the  proffered  terms  of  peace,  had  no  right  to  any  other.  Unconditionai 
submission  was,  therefore,  what  he,  and  others  equally  sanguine,  contended 
for.  Their  conduct  and  their  sentiments  were,  at  least,  entitled  to  the  praise 
of  consistency ;  but  the  conduct  of  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon  was  at   1 

*  The  authority  of  the  commiaitioners  appointed  in  pursuance  of  the  18  G^.  lU.^ 
c.  13,  to  treat  with  the  Americans  eipircd  uu  the  l»t  of  June,  1779. 


vith  hia  senlimentg.  He  would  not  say  we  were  not  likely  lo 
iQCceed  in  ourenlerprize  against  America,  though  the  noble  loni  knew  in  his 
own  heart  that  alt  dut  hopes  were  at  an  end,  Yst  wc  had  of  late  met  with 
many  victories ;  we  had  London  Gazettes  Extraordinary  ;  we  had  firing  of 
gnnd,  and  wc  had  illuminations  all  over  the  town."  The  honourable  gen- 
tleman was  e:(ceedingly  poignant  in  his  animadversions  on  these  kinds  of 
tictories  and  rejoicings,  and  reminded  the  House  of  the  great  triumph  the 
ministry  made  when  Charles  Town  was  captured,  though  he  had  staked  hisrs' 
pDlation  that  such  a  conquest  would  never  atTcct  the  American  cause. 

He  then  gave  a  narrative  of  the  proceedings  of  the  ministry  towards  America 
Moce  the  year  1775.  "  Certain  conciliatory  propositions*  were  then  made  to 
ikem.  and  the  noble  lord,  according  to  a  French  saying,  paid  with  his  person 
on  that  occasion  ;  for  he  had  repeatedly  pledged  his  word  aa  a  gentleman, 
tiat  he  would  never  agree  to  any  proposal  that  might  be  made  thereafter  for 
granting  the  Americans  better  terms,  and  ito  doubt  the  personal  declarations 
of  >  person  of  the  noble  lord's  birth,  rank,  abilities,  and  fortune,  were  objects 
of  great  regard ;  they  were  made  on  the  occasion  alluded  to  lest  the 
Americans  should  imagine  that  by  persevering  in  resistance  they  might 
obtain  better  conditions.  But  atlcr  all  these  declarations,  his  lordship  had. 
in  the  year  1778,  brought  a  bill  into  Parliament,  for  cnsihling  commissioners 
to  propose  the  most  extravagant  terms  to  the  Americans;  terms  by  which 
they  would  have  had  the  power  of  taxing  England,  while  their  own  country 
Vvuld  not  have  heea  taxed  by  the  English  Parliament." 

He     placed   the  noble   lord    in  all   the  situations  in  which  he  hud   stood 
•ithin  the  iast  seven  years  in  that  House  ;  and  said, ''  that  his  versadiity  arose 
from  motives  highly  unbecoming.     The  ministers  found  it  necessary  to  pro- 
tract the  war,  to  avoid  every  tendency  to  pacification,  because  they  knew 
that  the  American  war  was  necessary    to  their  continuance  in  power  and 
place.     They  sacrificed  honour  and  duty  ;  they  sacrificed  the  interests,  and, 
perhaps,  the  existence,  of  their  country,  to  the  temporary  gratification  of 
their  avarice  and  their  ambition,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  places  and  honours 
vhich  they  now  held,  and  which  were  so  connected  and  interwoven  with  the 
American  war  as  to  depend  upon  its  existence.    The  minister,  then,  knowing 
this  fact,  knowing  that  he  lived,  and  must  die,  with  the  American  war,  had 
ntcountered  shame  and  embraced  it,  in  order  to  its  continuance.     He  had 
been  forced  into  all  those  vile  measures  of  contradiction  and  absurdity  which 
W  brought  infamy  on  the  present  age,  and  would  bring  ruin  on  posterity. 
There  was  no  accounting  for  the  credulity,  the  servility,  and  the  meanness 
of  Parliament,  in  either  believing  or  submitting  to  receive  all  the  monstrous 
Uid  incredible  stories  which  they  had  been  told  by  the  minister,  in  any  other 
'»J  than  by  referring  to  the  means  which  influence  possessed ;  the  emolu< 
laun  of  contracts  and  the  profits   of  a    loan.     It   had,  no  doubt,  been 
''"  ttudy  of   the  minister  to  tell   his  friends  that  their  payment,  like  his 
*»ti  bread,   depended   on    the  American  war.      The  American  war  hegot 
•  Vid*  third  note,  p.  18. 
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cxtraordinarics ;  extraordinaries  begot  loans ;  loans  begot  douceurs ;  and 
douceurs  begot  members  of  parliament ;  and  members  of  parliament  again 
begot  all  these  things.  There  was  a  mutual  dependence  among  them 
absolutely  inseparable.  Thus  the  power  and  the  security  of  ministers  were 
generated  by  that  war  which  was  the  ruin  of  the  country. 

'*  If  any  one  should  ask  the  minister  out  of  the  House  concerning  the 
majorities  he  found,  and  he  should  be  inclined  to  answer  the  question  fairly 
and  directly,  he  would  immediately  say,  *  Do  not  I  give  them  an  extraragant 
loan  to  divide  amongst  them  ?*  With  the  King  the  minister  was  continually 
feeding  the  royal  ear  with  a  notion,  that  the  instant  he  made  peace  with 
America  his  power  would  decrease.  His  majesty  was  taught,  and  he  was 
afraid  too  successfully  taught,  that  power  was  preferable  to  popularity ; 
that  the  former  was  a  solid,  substantial,  and  permanent  good,  worthy  the 
embrace  of  a  monarch ;  while  the  latter  was  nothing  more  than  an  empty, 
high-sounding  name,  full  of  nothing,  and  the  mere  glittering  of  the  day. 
These  were  the  notions  the  present  set  of  ministers  were  repeatedly 
infusing  into  the  royal  mind,  impressing  him  with  an  opinion,  that  whenever 
the  American  war  ended  his  power  also  would  end,  when,  in  fact,  it  was 
their  power  only  that  would  end.  The  power  of  the  sovereign  would  know 
no  period  with  the  American  war.  It  was  grounded  in  the  constitution,  and 
would  live  and  fall  with  it. 

"  With  members  of  parliament  the  noble  lord  held  a  language  that  was 
as  easily  to  be  guessed  at.'*      Here  Mr.  Fox  personated  the  minister  con- 
versing with  some  dependent  member  of  parliament,  at  his  levee,  on  the  subject 
of  continuing  the  war :  *'  Supposing  that  any  remonstrances  shoidd  be  made  on 
that  score,  what  would  the  noble  lord  say  ?    ^  W'^hy,  you  know  that  this  war  is  a 
matter  of  necessity,  and  not  of  choice :  you  see  the  difficulties  to  which  I  am 
driven,  and  to  which  I  have  reduced  my  country  ;  and  you  know  also,  that, 
in  my  own  private  character,  I  am  a  lover  of  peace.     For  what  reason,  then, 
do  I  persist  in  spite  of  conviction  ?     For  your  benefit  alone  !     For  you  I 
have  violated  the  most  sacred  engagements !  for  you  rejected  the  suggestions 
of  conscience  and  reason  !  for  you  a  thousand  times  forfeited  my  honour  and 
voracity  in   this  business,  and  for  you  I  must  still  persist !     Without  the 
American  war  I  shall  have  no  places,  no  emoluments  to  bestow :  not  a  single 
loan  to  negociate,  nor  shall  I  even  be  able  to  retain  this  poor  situation  of 
mine  that  I  have  thus  long  held  most  disinterestedly.     You  see  me  now  in 
the  most  elevated  situation,  with  the  disposal  of  places  and  pensions,  and 
with  the  whole  power  of  the  nation  in  my  hands ;  but  make  peace  with 
America  to-day,  and  to-morrow  I  shall  be  reduced  to  the  level  of  private 
life,  retaining  nothing   but  what  is   merely  personal   of   all  my  present 
advantages.     If  you  do  not  vote  with  me,*  continues  the  noble  lord,  *  against 
a  peace  with  America,  how  am  I  to  give  you  anything  ?     It  is  true,  that  my 
situation  as  minibter  is   a  respectable  and  elevated  situation,  but  it  is  the   ' 
American  war  that  enables  me  to  give  you  douceurs,  and  to  put  into  your 
pockets  eight  or  nine  hundred  thousand  poundb  by  a  loan.     Tut  an  end  to  i 
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tbat,  and  you  undo  all.  My  power  will  be  miserably  lessened,  and  your  pay 
M  miserably  reduced.  Aa  to  myself,  wby,  I  am  perfectly  indifferent  about 
dial;  I  get  a  little,  and  it  is  my  happiness  that  a  little,  tbank  Heaven, 
contents  me.  1  therefore  cannot  be  supposed  to  care  if  a  peace  takes  place 
wiib  America  to-morrow,  bo  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned  ;  hut  for 
your  own  aakea  du  not  let  such  a  thing  come  to  pass.  Nay,  were  I  to  go 
out  of  office — a  situution  I  never  courted,  always  disliked,  and  heartily  wished 
to  be  rid  of — still  I  hope  the  American  war  would  be  continued."  Such 
psthclic  reasoning  could  not  fail  to  have  its  effect.  Thus  it  was  the  nobic 
brd  induced  members  of  that  House  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  their 
cc^nslilaents,  by  proving  that  their  own  interesta  were  essentially  connected 
«iih  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  Was  it  possible,  therefore,  that  peace  with 
America  could  ever  be  obtained  but  by  a  renunciation  of  that  system  which 
iLc  present  ministry  had,  with  so  much  obstinacy,  adhered  to  ?  And  here 
was  another  obstacle  arising  from  the  noble  lord's  feelings.  '  O  spare  my 
beautiful  system  ! '  he  would  cry  ;  '  what !  shall  1  part  with  that  !  with  that 
Hbich  has  been  the  glory  of  the  present  reign,  which  has  extended  the 
dominions,  raised  the  reputation,  and  replenished  the  finances  of  my  country! 
N'o,  for  God'a  sake,  let  this  be  adhered  to,  and  do  with  all  the  rest  what  you 
plcue  ,  deprive  me,  if  you  please,  of  this  poor  situation  ;  take  all  my  power, 
bU  my  honour  and  consequence,  but  spare  my  beautiful  system,  O,  spare  my 
•y«tom  ! '  ■' 

Mr.  Vox  said,  "  he  could  not  suppose  any  one  amongst  them,  at  that  time 
uf  day,  of  so  miserable  nn  imbccihty  of  nature  as  to  think  that  anything 
eoulil  be  done  effectually  against  America.  Yet  the  House  appeared  as 
much  as  ever  inclined  to  prosecute  the  war,  and  upon  the  same  ground  as 
formerly.  They,  as  well  as  (he  noble  lord,  were  yet  averse  to  peace.  The 
noble  lord  had  staked  his  veracity  as  to  the  prosecution  of  it.  Did  any 
man  dispute  his  intention  of  carrying  it  on  ?  If  any  man  could  be  so  weak, 
what  would  the  noble  lord  himself  say  ?  Why,  recollect  I  have  appointed 
Lord  Dunmore,  Governor  of  Virginia.  Good  Qod  !  then,  can  you  suppose  I 
have  a  serious  idea  of  peace,  when  I  send  out  to  that  province  a  man  as 
obnoxious  as  ever  came  from  America  ^* 

"  The  American  war,"  he  said,  "  was  continued  upon  the  opinion  of  men 
whose  interest  it  promoted.  Mr.  Galloway  had  told  the  House  at  their  har,t 
that  five-sixths  of  ibe  people  of  America  were  in  the  interest  of  Great  Britain, 
others  bad  said  nine  tenths;  yet  what  had  we  been  able  lo  do,  although 
those  nine-tenths  of  the  people  had  an  army  to  assist  them  ?  If  Mr.  Galloway 
had  told  him  this,  he  would  have  asked  him  what  he  did  here  ?  and  why  he 

■  See  Adolphui'  History  of  the  Keign  of  Oeo.  III.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  242  <t  itg. 

t  In  the  cQiumittee  of  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  Americui  war  on  the  29th 
of  April,  1779,  Sir  WiUiam  Howe  entered  into  a  defence  of  his  conduct,  and  having 
proposed  to  eiunine  witaestei  in  support  of  his  obeenrations,  his  proposal  was  nt 
length  acceded  lo  by  Ministets,  who  found  ihemielves  obliged  to  appeal  to  counter* 
ciidunce.    Mr.  Joseph  Qalluway  was  one  of  the  witnetses  appealed  to  by  ihcm. 
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was  not  with  the  friends  of  Oovemment  in  America?  Ministers  were  so 
egregiously  simple,  perhaps,  as  to  credit  his  report ;  but  would  any  other  man 
in  his  senses  be  of  the  same  opinion?  What!  five-sixths  of  the  people 
amicable,  and  yet  not  a  blow  struck  in  our  behalf,  not  one  visible  symptom 
of  loyalty  throughout  the  continent  ?  It  was  thus  that  the  Oovemment  of 
this  country  was  abused  by  a  set  of  men  who  lived  on  its  credulity.  A  list 
of  American  refugees,  receiving  pensions,  had  been  lately  called  for  and 
refused ;  it  was  politic  in  Ministers  to  keep  the  list  concealed,  and  not  to 
inform  the  public  what  men  they  were  supporting ;  at  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, he  must  confess,  that  there  was  a  description  of  American  sufferers  to 
whom  the  bounty  of  Parliament  was  well  applied ;  he  meant  those  who 
really  had  been  martyrs  to  their  principle,  and  had  been  driven  from  the 
continent  by  an  unfortunate  attachment  to  the  British  Government.  Any 
charitable  donation  to  characters  of  this  kind  he  should  be  the  last  to  con- 
demn ;  for,  however  much  he  might  differ  from  them  in  political  opinion,  he 
felt  them  entitled  to  a  large  share  of  compassion  and  some  honour ;  like 
those  who,  from  similar  misguided  attachments,  have  been  compelled  to 
drag  out  their  lives  at  St.  Germain's  or  Rome.  But  too  many  of  those  who 
were  now  pensioners  on  British  generosity,  as  sufferers  in  the  colonies,  were 
men  who  had  once  been  most  vehement  in  the  American  cause,  and  only 
left  it  when  from  some  mistaken  speculations  they  thought  it  on  the  decline. 
Renegadoes  of  this  class  were  now  the  chief  favourites  of  administration, 
and  were  employed  to  write  libels  on  characters  the  most  unimpeachable  of 
any  in  the  kingdom.  One  of  them  had  the  singular  audacity  to  vilify  a 
near  and  dear  connexion  of  his — hb  own  brother — a  lieutenant-colonel  in 
America,  representing  him  as  a  traitor  to  his  country,  and  directly  charging 
him  with  using  his  rank  in  the  army  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  a  cor- 
respondence with  the  enemy.  Thus  persons  brought  up  in  their  country's 
service,  and  labouring  unremittingly  for  the  public  good,  were  exposed  to 
the  venom  of  wretches  paid  by  the  Ministry  for  the  calumny  they  circulated. 
It  was  in  return  for  the  part  he  had  acted  in  Parliament,  and  his  firm  oppo- 
sition to  the  American  war,  that  the  person  alluded  to  was  marked  out,  by 
the  hireling  pen  of  a  refugee,  as  a  proper  object  of  detraction."  He  repro- 
bated in  most  severe  terms  the  authors  of  those  calumnies,  but  said  **  they 
were  not  so  despicable  as  the  men  who  employed  or  who  believed  them. 

**  If  any  one  had  gone  to  the  Pretender,  after  his  retreat  from  this  coontryt 
and  had  told  him  that  nine-tenths,  or  even  five-sixths,  of  the  people  of 
England  were  for  him,  with  a  powerful  army  on  the  spot,  ready  to  co-operate 
with  them,  and  the  King  of  France  had  been  applied  to  for  assistance,  the 
honourable  gentleman  could  not  suppose  that  Louis  XIV.  would  have  been 
so  egregiously  stupid  as  to  have  given  any  ;  but  that  he  would  have  replied, 
*  If  there  are  nine-tenths,  or  even  five-sixths,  of  the  people  on  the  Pretender's 
side,  and  a  numerous  army  to  stand  by  them,  there  surely  can  be  no  occasion 
for  me  to  send  an  army  into  England  to  put  the  Pretender  on  the  throne.* 
This  was  the  mode  of  reasoning  that  Louis  would  have  used,  and  this 
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the  mode  of  reaBoniDg  that  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  ought  to 
bave  used  upon  considering  Mr.  OallDway'ti  evidence. 

■■  After  all,  what  had  been  the  case  ?  Had  the  British  army  yet  effected 
uf  thing  ?  If  Ministers  should  be  asked  what  sort  of  an  nrmy  General 
Waahington  had,  they  would  reply,  that  his  army  was  without  clothing, 
that  it  had  eihausicd  its  provisions,  had  neither  powder  nor  ammuni. 
lion,  and  was  nearly  reduced  to  nothing.  But  if  they  were  asked  what  sort 
of  troops  Sir  Henry  Clinton  had,  the  answer  was  uniformly  the  same. 
Oh  !  they  were  fine  men,  every  one  of  them ;  the  very  flower  of  Ihe  army ; 
wfll  fed  and  well  clothed  ;  furnished  with  magazines  and  all  aort^  of  ammuni- 
tion; in  high  spirib,  flushed  with  the  successes  they  had  met  with,  and  panting 
with  a  thirst  of  future  glory.  If  Ihey  were  to  he  asked,  too,  what  sort  of 
generaLi  the  British  army  had,  the  answer  would  be,  that  they  were  the  best 
in  the  world, deeply  experienced,  and  enterprising  in  iheir  nature.  And  wcro 
the  Americana  so  ?  Oh,  no ;  their  commanders  were  another  sort  of  men  : 
no  military  knowledge,  no  teputalioo,  no  skill  to  be  found  in  any  one  of 
liietn  !  Thia  was  what  the  Ministry  would  say ;  and  yet,  with  all  these 
ficts,  tchat  had  we  done  ?  Though  the  British  army  had  been  everything 
Ihat  pride  and  valour  could  wish  them,  and  though  the  American  troops 
were  everything  that  could  excite  pity  in  an  enemy,  yet  this  very  wretched 
army  had  not  been  subdued,  but  had  withstood  and  bid  defiance  to  this  fine, 
formidable,  and  spirited  British  army,  which  had  also  nine-tenths  of  the 
pmple  of  America  with  them  ;  so  that  it  was  really,  at  least,  a  matter  of 
curiosity  to  know  how  it  came  about  that  the  whole  of  the  British  troops, 
with  niae-tcnths  of  the  people  at  their  command,  were  awed  and  over- 
powered by  only  one-tenth  of  the  people  of  America,  and  only  a  wretched 
and  dispirited  army  to  support  them.  With  such  experience,  then,  before 
them,  what  could  be  the  reason  why  the  British  Parliament  still  persisted 
in  this  war,  and  was  so  credulous  as  to  be  duped  by  such  wretches  as 
Galloway  ?  It  might  with  justice  be  done  with  respect  to  this,  as  was  often 
done  in  books,  where,  instead  of  giving  a  long  explanation,  there  was  a 
marginal  note  on  particular  passages,  in  which  the  reader  was  desired  to 
'  Fide  sack  a  book.'  So  it  might  here  be  said,  as  a  full  and  comprehen- 
8i»e  explanation  of  all  the  servility  and  all  the  submission  of  Parliament, 
'  yidt  the  loan.'  Why  has  the  House  followed  the  Minister  through  all 
his  contradictions,  and  why  does  it  still  support  him  in  this  war  i  '  Vide 
the  loan.'  Why  does  it  stifle  inquiry,  prevent  detection,  and  destroy  the 
benefits  of  responsibUity  '*  '  Vide  the  loan.'  It  was  a  full  answer  to  eicry. 
thing  that  could  be  alleged  against  Parliament  in  point  of  its  servility  and 
acquiescence. 

"  There  were  men  surrounding  the  throne,  who  taught  very  pernicious 
doctrines ;  and  anxious  to  insinuate  that  the  power  and  prosperity  of  the 
Crown  were  distinct  and  opposite  to  those  of  the  subject.  Such  men  alleged, 
and  it  was  indeed  a  truth,  that  in  war  the  power  of  the  Crown  was  greater 
than  in  time  of  peace.     But  the  power  of  the  Crown,  if  not  so  great,  was 
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more  glorious  when  it  rested  in  times  of  peace  and  prosperity  in  the  consUtu- 
tion  and  on  the  affections  of  the  people.  It  was  the  virtues  of  the  Sovereign, 
which,  by  conciliating  the  esteem  and  grateful  affection  of  hia  sabjects, 
was  the  firmest  foundation  of  his  power.  What  cause  had  we  now  to  hope 
that  our  arms  would  prove  more  successful  in  America  hereafter  than  they 
had  done  formerly  ?  Did  Ministers  derive  courage  from  the  reports  from 
Holland  of  a  second  action  between  Lord  Comwallis  and  General  Qreen,  in 
which  the  former  had  been  victorious  ?  We  had  had  abundance  of  victories 
last  year  ;  we  had  been  covered  with  laurels.  The  thanks  of  the  House  had 
been  voted  to  different  generals  and  admirals,  to  Lord  Cbmwallis,  to  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  to  Admiral  Arbuthnot,  to  Rodney,  and  God  knows  whom! 
But  what  did  all  our  victories  avail  ? 

"  After  all,  he  did  not  think  it  would  be  doing  any  good  to  carry  the 
question  before  the  House.  It  would,  at  best,  be  only  adding  more  respon- 
sibility to  the  Crown,  and  giving  power  where  there  was  no  will.  The 
noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon  could  not,  in  fact,  make  peace  with  America. 
He  dared  not  do  anything  of  the  kind.  He  had  been  a  gentleman  bom,  he 
had  been  bred  a  man  of  honour,  and  had  lived  in  those  habits  of  life  that 
precluded  him  from  showing  himself  after  he  had  violated  his  word.  What 
was  the  situation  in  which  the  noble  lord  stood  ?  In  the  year  1775,  when 
the  noble  lord  came  to  the  House  for  the  Conciliatory  Bill,  he  explicitly  and 
repeatedly  declared,  that  farther  than  that  he  never  would  go.  Yet  this 
very  same  lord,  this  first  lord  of  the  Treasury,  this  ostensible  Minister,  had 
himself  come  down  to  the  House  in  the  year  1778,  and  moved  for  the  bill 
which  sent  out  Lord  Carlisle  and  the  other  commissioners  to  America,  to 
make  an  offer  to  her  of  taxing  herself.  This  the  noble  lord  had  done ;  the 
very  same  Minister  that  had,  upon  passing  the  Conciliatory  Bill,  affirmed, 
in  order  to  get  it  passed,  that  he  would  never  go  beyond  it.  '  Some  gentle- 
men,' said  he,  '  may  object  to  this  Conciliatory  Bill,  under  a  notion  that  I 
may  come  afterwards  and  move  for  something  more ;  but  in  order  to  remove 
their  scruples  upon  that  head,  I  am  a  gentleman  bom,  a  man  of  honour,  a 
great  Minister,  in  whom  Parliament  may  confide,  and  I  here  pledge  myself 
that  I  will  not,  upon  the  sacrcdncss  of  my  word,  ever  go  farther  than  this 
Conciliatory  Bill.*  This  lord,  however,  did  himself,  in  the  year  1778,  go 
farther,  and  appoint  a  commission  to  give  up  the  dependency  of  America* 
As  to  a  peace  with  that  country,  he  did  not  think  it  at  all  probable 
this  year,  or  the  next,  or  this  time  seven  years,  or  even  fifty  year9  hence,  if 
the  present  system  continued.  The  noble  lord  did  not  dare  to  make  peace  ; 
he  had  pledged  himself  to  the  House  to  bring  the  Americans  upon  their 
knees,  and  he  had  not  candour  enough  to  confess  himself  in  a  mistake.*' 

Mr.  Fox  very  finely  pictured  the  different  and  contradictory  situations  in 
which  the  ministry  had  stood.  "  In  the  outset  of  the  American  war,  what 
was  their  argument  ?  Shall  we  give  up  the  trade  of  America  ?  No,  they 
could  never  think  of  that,  the  trade  was  too  valuable  to  be  lost ;  but  when 
it  was  lost,  their  tone  was  changed,  and  then  it  was  only  taxation  that 
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w*rc  fighting  for.  Soon,  liowcver,  trade  and  taxes  were  (jivcn  up,  nnd  then 
ikc  wholr  contest  was  about  the  dependency  of  America,  which  we  were  told 
was  on  no  account  to  be  yielded.  Yet,  after  all  this,  the  independency  of 
America  must  be  granted.  The  honourable  gentleman  lamented  that  the 
w»r  was  to  be  proseculed.  that  poor  men  were  to  be  plundered  of  the 
MminpB  of  their  industry,  and  the  rich  abridged  in  the  enjoyments  of  life- 
He  looked  upon  every  las  imposed  in  conBecjuence  of  the  war,  as  nothing 
Ins  tlian  a  robbery  of  Ihe  public.  Lyord  Dunmore.  at  first,  was  said  to  have 
Ulked  of  nothing  but  suhmixsion  :  by  and  by  he  altered  his  tone,  and  said 
llat  the  continent  of  America  would  never  be  recovered  without  the 
»ffe«IJons  of  the  people ;  but  that  theae  would  soon  return,  for  the  child 
would  be  glad  to  rclum  to  the  parent.  But  his  return  to  his  government 
looked  as  if  there  were  an  intention  not  to  conquer  tiie  Americana,  for  that 
Htmed  impossible,  (the  whole  almost  of  that  people  entertaining  the  most 
Tooled  aversion  to  the  British  government,)  but  to  exterminate  them  :  for, 
vhile  there  was  a  guinea  in  Britain,  or  a  man  to  go  for  a  soldier,  there 
K«med  to  be  a  resolution  to  carry  on  the  war,  oven  until  Britons  and 
Americans  should  mutually  fall  by  each  other's  swords.  If  the  war,  after 
ill,  was  to  be  pursued,  tt  would  be  a  great  satisfaction  if  either  he,  she,  or 
Ihey.  (as  his  honourable  friend.  Mr.  Dunning,  had  on  a  former  occasion 
c-iMcd  the  advisers  of  the  war.)  who  recommended  it,  were  to  be  sent  to 
explain  liis.  her,  or  their  motivos  ;  for,  however  admirable  the  noble  lord  in 
the  blue  ribbon  might  be  in  explaining  things,  it  was  as  awkward  with  him 
u  it  was  with  other  people,  to  explain  a  conduct  that  was  not  their  own,  but 
which  they  were  obliged  to  adopt  and  pursue." 

He  concluded  a  long  and  animated  speech,  with  saying, "  that  the  American 
war  would  never  end  while  the  present  system  continued  ;  but  that  the 
moment  that  system  should  be  changed,  the  good  of  both  countries  would 
be  consulted.  He  pronounced  the  American  war  to  be  as  unjust  in  its 
principle  and  as  absurd  in  its  prosecution,  as  it  would  be  ruinous  in-its 
conaequences,  and  he,  therefore,  should  vote  for  the  question  under  con- 
sideration." 

After  further  debate,  in  which  the  motion  was  supported  by  Sir  Philip 
Jennings  Gierke,  Sir  George  Savile,  Mr.  Thomas  Townshend,  and  Mr.  Burke, 
and  opposed  by  Lord  George  Germain,  Sir  Henry  Hoghton,  and  Mr.  Welbore 
Ellis,  the  House  divided,  and  it  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  106  to  72. 


Ms.  Fox's  Amendment  to  the  Address  of  Thanks  on  the  King's  Speech 
at  the  Opening  of  the  Session. 

AWembfr  27.    The  King  opened  the  Bcssion  with  the  following  speech  : — 

"Mt  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 
"  \^'hen  I  last  met  you  in  parliament,  I  acquainted  you  with  the  arduous 
situation  of  public  affairs  at  that  time  ;  and  I  represented  to  you  the  objects 
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which  I  had  in  view,  and  the  resolution  with  which  I  wa«  determined  to 
persevere  in  the  defence  of  my  dominions  against  the  combined  power  of  my 
enemies,  until  such  a  pacification  could  be  made  as  might  consist  with  the 
honour  of  my  crown,  and  the  permanent  interest  and  security  of  my  people. 
The  war  is  still  unhappily  prolonged  by  that  restless  ambition  which  first 
excited  our  enemies  to  commence  it,  and  which  still  continues  to  disappoint 
my  earnest  desire  and  diligent  exertion  to  restore  the  public  tranquility  :  but 
I  should  not  answer  the  trust  committed  to  the  sovereign  of  a  free  people, 
nor  make  a  suitable  return  to  my  subjects  for  their  constant,  zealous,  and 
affectionate  attachment  to  my  person,  family,  and  government,  if  I  consented 
to  sacrifice,  either  to  my  own  desire  of  peace,  or  to  their  temporary  ease  and 
relief,  those  essential  rights  and  permanent  interests,  upon  the  maintenance 
and  preservation  of  which,  the  future  strength  and  security  of  this  country 
must  ever  principally  depend.  The  favourable  appearance  of  our  afiairs  in 
the  East  Indies,  and  the  safe  and  prosperous  arrival  of  the  numerous 
commercial  fleets  of  my  kingdoms,  must  have  given  you  satisfaction ;  but 
in  the  course  of  this  year,  my  assiduous  endeavours  to  guard  the  extensive 
dominions  of  my  crown  have  not  been  attended  with  success  equal  to  the 
justice  and  uprightness  of  my  views  ;  and  it  is  with  great  concern  that  I 
inform  you,  that  the  events  of  war  have  been  v^y  unfortunate  to  my  arms 
in  Virginia,  having  ended  in  the  loss  of  my  forces  in  that  province.  No 
endeavours  have  been  wanting  on  my  part  to  extinguish  that  spirit  of 
rebellion  which  our  enemies  have  found  means  to  foment  and  maintain  in 
the  colonies,  and  to  restore  to  my  deluded  subjects  in  America  that  happy 
and  prosperous  condition  which  they  formerly  derived  from  a  due  obedience 
to  the  laws  ;  but  the  late  misfortune  in  that  quarter  calls  loudly  for  your 
firm  concurrence  and  assistance,  to  frustrate  the  designs  of  our  enemies, 
equally  prejudicial  to  the  real  interests  of  America,  and  to  those  of  Great 
Britain.  In  the  last  session  you  made  considerable  progress  in  your 
inquiries  into  the  state  and  condition  of  our  dominions  and  revenues  in  the 
East  Indies : — You  will,  I  am  persuaded,  resume  the  prosecution  of  that 
important  deliberation  with  the  same  spirit  and  temper  in  which  it  was 
begun,  and  proceed  with  the  same  attention  and  anxiety  to  consider  how 
those  remote  provinces  may  be  held  and  governed  with  the  greatest  security 
and  advantage  to  this  country,  and  by  what  means  the  happiness  of  the 
native  inhabitants  may  be  best  promoted. 

*'  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons, — I  will  order  the  estimates  for 
the  ensuing  year  to  be  laid  before  you.  I  rely  on  your  wisdom  and  public 
spirit  for  such  supplies  as  the  circumstances  of  our  aflairs  shall  be  found  to 
require.  Among  the  many  ill  consequences  which  attend  the  continuation 
of  the  present  war,  I  most  sincerely  regret  the  additional  burthens  which 
it  must  unavoidably  bring  upon  my  faithful  subjects. 

**  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, — In  the  prosecution  of  this  gpreat  and  im* 
portant  contest  in  which  we  are  engaged,  I  retain  a  firm  confidence  in 
the  protection  of  Divine  Providence,  and  a  perfect  conviction  of  the  justice 
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of  my  cause  ;  and  1  have  no  doubt  but  that,  by  the  concurrence  and  support 
of  my  parliament,  by  the  valour  of  my  fleets  and  armies,  and  by  ft  vigorous, 
uiimuted,  and  united  exertion  of  the  faculties  and  reaourccB  of  my  people, 
J  ihall  be  enabled  to  restore  the  bleueinga  of  a  safe  and  honourable  peace 
to  all  my  dominions." 

An  Address,  framed  in  the  UBual  manner,  waa  mo»ed  by  Mr.  Perceval 
(afU-mards  Lord  Arden),  and  seconded  by  Mr.  T.  Ord.     After  which, 

Mt.  Fox  rose,  and  in  a  speech  of  considerable  lenglh,  entered  with  his 
nuul  ability  and  success  into  the  merits  of  the  important  question  of  con- 
tiooing  or  abandoning  the  American  war.  He  said,  "  that  ho  rose  to  move 
■n  amendnieDt  to  the  Address,  for  the  same  reason  that  the  hotiouiable 
pntlemen  had  risen  to  propose  and  second  it.  The  task  had  been  assigned 
to  them  because  they  were  young  men,  and  young  members  of  that  House. 
There  was  a  favour  about  youth  which  recommended  its  actions ;  but  there 
»a*  more  than  the  favour  of  youth  requisite  to  give  grace  to  the  motion  for 
tn  address  to  the  throne  on  the  present  occasion  ;  it  required  the  benefit  of 
ioeiperience.  the  recommendation  of  ignorance  ;  for  what  man,  who  had 
abaerrcd  the  conduct  of  Ministers  for  the  last  two  Parliaments,  who  had 
been  a  member  of  that  House,  and  had  had  opportunities  of  knowing  the 
meajurea  of  Government,  could  have  been  brought  by  any  means  to  dif-grace 
himself  by  the  motion  ?  The  most  servile  or  the  most  profligate  adherent  of 
the  Ministry,  however  he  might  have  gained  a  seat  in  that  House,  or  however 
nbanissivc  he  might  have  been  rendered  by  pension  or  place  (and  that  there 
were  such  members  was  but  too  trii('\  could  not  have  been  brought  to  move 
for  this  Address,  if  he  had  been  for  any  time  a  member.  It  was,  therefore, 
with  prudence  assigned  to  the  present  gentlemen,  because  they  were  fortu- 
nately unacquainted  with  what  had  been  seen  and  executed  in  that  House. 
He  was  ready  to  dojustice  to  the  discernment  of  Ministers  in  this  respect : 
hut  for  the  same  reason  that  they  had  moved  and  seconded  the  address,  he 
now  rose  to  propose  the  amendment.  Though  he  was  a  young  man,  he 
could  not  be  called  a  young  member  of  that  House.  He  had  been  present 
and  seen  the  whole  system  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers  ;  had  heard  their  pro* 
gressive  madness,  impolicy,  or  treachery  ;  and  he  was  now  confounded  at 
their  presuming  to  look  the  Commons'  House  of  Parliament  in  the  face, 
much  more  to  sit  and  hear  such  an  address  to  the  throne  moved  for  at  such 
«  juncture.  That  they  should  dare  to  bring  down  such  a  speech  after  what 
they  had  done,  was  to  him  a  subject  of  astonishment,  nay,  a  subject  of  horror. 
It  showed  that  they  were  divested  of  all  modesty  as  well  as  principle,  and 
thttt  they  had  formed  the  dreadful  resolution  of  going  on  to  the  last  act 
of  the    tragedy,  and  completing  the  ruin  which  they  had  so  successfully 

"  There  never  waa  any  moment  whf  n  it  was  so  necessary  for  him  to  take 
notice  that  the  speech  from  the  throne  waa  not  to  be  considered  as  the  speech 
of  the  King,  but  of  his  Ministers.     The  present  was  the  most  extraordinary 
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that  he  had  ever   known.     He   must  pause   awhile   on   the   audacity   of 
Ministers  (for  he  could  give  it  no  gentler  term),  in  putting  such  language 
into  the  mouth  of  the  Sovereign.     If  men  were  unacquainted   with  the 
nature  of  our  constitution,  and  knew  not  that  the  speech  was  contrived  by 
a  cabinet  council,  what  would  they  pronounce  the  present  speech  from  the 
throne  to  be?  —  What!    but  that  it  was   the   speech  of  some   arbitrary, 
despotic,  hard-hearted,  and  unfeeling  monarch,  who,  having  involved  the 
slaves,  his  subjects,  in  a  ruinous  and  unnatural  war,  to  glut  his  enmity  or  to 
satiate  his  revenge,  was  determined  to  persevere  in  spite  of  calamity,  and 
even  of  fate :  that  it  was  the  speech  of  a  monarch  incapable  of  feeling  his 
own  misfortunes,  or  with  sympathizing  with  the  sorrows  of  his  people,  when 
the   high  prerogative   of    his   despotic  will   was   disputed;     for    despotic 
monarchs  were  the  most  tenacious  of  their  rights,  as  they  called  them, 
and  allowed  nothing  to  the  feelings  or  to  the   comforts  of  their  fellow. 
creatures.     The  speech  spoke  out  a  bold  and  sanguine  language,  and  he 
was  glad  of  it.     It  was  better  that  the  people  should  know  what  they  were 
to  expect,  and  what  to  suffer,  than  that  an  insidious  air  of  lenient  intentions 
should  cover  and  conceal  the  same  dreadful  plan.     But  he  called  upon  every 
honest  man  in  the  House  to  say  if  it  was  not  his  firm  dependence  and  trust 
to  have  heard  a  very  different  speech  on   that  day.     He  would  refer  it  to 
the  candid  feelings  of  every  man  in  the  House.     He  had  not  been  many 
days  in  town,  but  he  had  been  long  enough  to  hear  and  collect  the  opinions 
of  men,  and  he  declared  that  it  was  the  general  sentiment,  that  we  should 
have  heard  his  Majesty,  on  that  day,  declare  from  the  throne,  *  that  he  had 
been  deceived  and  imposed  upon  by  misinformation  and  misrepresentation ; 
that,  in  consequence  of  his  delusion,  the  Parliament  had  been  deluded,  but 
that  now  the  deception  was  at  end.     He  saw  that  he  had  been  in  an  error, 
and  that  he  and  his  people  had  suffered  enough  from  the  consequences  of  it. 
That,  therefore,  he  requested  of  his  Parliament  to  devise  the  most  speedy 
and  direct  means  of  putting  an  end  to  the  calamities,  and  restoring  peace, 
security,  and  happiness  to  his  dominions.'     He   said,  that  this   was   the 
general  opinion ;  but  instead  of  this,  they  had  heard  a  speech,  breathing 
vengeance,  blood,  misery,  and  rancour.     It  spoke  exactly  this  language : 
*  Much  has  been  lost ;  much  blood,  much  treasure,  has  been  squandered ; 
the  burthens  of  my  people  are  almost  intolerable ;   but  my  passions  are  yet 
ungratified,  my  object  of  subjugation  and  of  revenge  is  yet  unfulfilled,  and 
therefore  I  am  determined  to  persevere.*     This  was  the  language  ;  and  for 
this  language  Mmisters  were  answerable :  the  men  who  had  brought  us  to 
our  present  situation,  and  reduced  us  from  the  splendour,  and  the  strength^ 
and  the  happiness  which  we  enjoyed,  to  the  disgrace,  the  weakness,  and  the 
danger  in  which  we  stood  at  present,  yet  dared  to  come  forward,  and  tell  the 
representatives  of  the  people  of  England,  that  they  were  not  yet  satisfied, 
that  they  had  not  yet  done  enough,  that  they  determined  to  persevere  in     !j 
the  American  war,  and  to  spend  more  of  the  treasure,  and  lavish  more  of    i 
the  blood  of    these  very  people,   although    there  was  a  gpeneral  clamour 
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apinst  it,  and  out  of  that  House  the  loiiJest  disop probation  was  pupresscil, 
«nd  the  most  direct  condemnation  of  the  system. 

"There  was  one  thing  which  he  must  take  notice  of:  the  honoumWo 
gentleman  who  had  made  the  motion  had  been  unadrised.  He  had  lavished 
in  an  attack  part  of  that  oratory  which  was  all  necessary  to  defence.  He 
advised  him  to  husband  his  abilities,  and  reserve  them  all  for  the  defence  of 
the  Ministry  below  him,  rather  than  waste  them  in  attacking  the  opposition. 
He  had  charged  them  with  expressing  joy  at  the  triumphs  of  America.  It 
would  have  been  becoming  in  him  to  have  had  one  qnality  of  youth, 
Hfidom.  On  the  occasion,  and  to  have  slatod  fairly  what  be  chose  to  repre- 
sent. It  was  true  he  had  said,  in  a  former  session,  that  it  was  his  sincere 
opinion,  that  if  the  Ministry  bad  succeeded  in  their  first  scheme  on  the 
liberties  of  America,  the  liberties  of  this  country  would  have  heeo  at  nn 
end ;  and  thinking  this,  as  he  did,  in  the  sincerity  of  an  honest  heart,  ho 
was  pleased  with  the  resislance  which  they  had  met  to  their  attempt.  If 
the  honourable  gentleman  had  thought  the  same  thing,  if  he  bad  joined 
Urn  in  the  opinion  that  the  Ministry,  had  they  succeeded  in  their  first 
Utack  upon  America,  would  afterwards  have  succeeded  in  an  attack  upon 
Britain,  he,  no  doubt,  would  have  wished  success  to  American  resiKlance ; 
tt  least,  if  he  had  been  an  honest  man  he  would.  This  was  his  opinion  ;  it 
had  always  been  so ;  he  might  be  wrong,  but  he  from  his  heart  believed 
it ;  and  Ue  called  upon  the  honourable  gentleman,  when  he  nest  mentioned 
tbe  asaprtion,  to  take  notice  also,  as  in  candour  he  ought,  of  the  opinion 
that  accompanied  it.  That  great  and  glorious  statesman,  whose  memory 
every  gentleman  would  revere,  the  ^ate  Earl  of  Ch,T(ham,  eiilerlaiiieJ  this 
opinion  in  the  very  commencement  of  the  dispute ;  and,  feeling  for  the 
liberties  of  his  native  country,  thanked  Ood  that  America  had  resisted  the 
claims  of  this  country.*  Rut '  all  the  calamities  were  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
wishes,  and  the  joy,  and  the  speeches  of  opposition.'  Oh,  miserable  and 
mifortunate  Ministry  !  Oh,  blind  and  incapable  men !  whose  measures  are 
framed  with  so  little  foresight,  and  executed  with  so  little  firmness,  that  they 
not  only  crumble  to  pieces,  but  bring  on  the  ruin  of  their  country,  merely 
because  one  rash,  weak,  or  wicked  man  in  the  House  of  Commons  makes  a 
speech  against  them !  Oh,  what  miserable  statesmen  must  these  be,  who 
frame  their  measujes  in  so  weak  and  wretched  a  manner,  as  to  make  no  pro- 
vision for  the  contingencies  of  fortune,  or  for  the  rash  passions — say,  if  it 
pleases  the  House,  the  wicked  passions^-of  men !  Gould  they  expect  that  there 
would  be  no  rash,  no  weak,  no  wicked  men  in  this  kingdom ;  or  were  they  so 
T*s.h,  SO  weak,  and  so  wicked,  as  to  contrive  measures  of  such  a  texture  that 
the  intervention  of  any  unforeseen  circumstance  broke  them  to  pieces,  and  with 

•  "  I  rejoice  that  America  has  re»isl«d.  Three  millioni  of  people,  so  dead  to  all  the 
feeling!  of  liberty,  u  voluntarily  to  let  themselves  be  made  slaves,  would  have 
been  fit  initTumenta  to  nialie  slaves  of  all  the  rest !"— See  the  speech  of  the  Eail  of 
Chathsm,  then  Mr.  Pitt,  delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  I4th  of  January, 
17M. 
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their  failure  destroyed  the  empire  of  which  they  had  the  government !  It 
was  said  against  the  Administration,  that  they  had  no  responsibility.  People 
desired  to  know  who  was  the  Minister,  and  who  was  answerable  for  the 
iniquitous  measures  of  Government.  The  Ministry  felt  the  difficulty  of  the 
question,  and  hesitated  a  long  time  in  the  answer ;  but,  at  last,  having  found 
out  an  expedient,  they  exclaimed  in  triumph,  *  Oh,  yes;  responsibility!  to 
be  sure  there  must  be  responsibility !  there  are  persons  accountable  to  the 
people  for  the  measures  of  Government.'  Who  are  they  }  '  The  persons,' 
reply  the  Ministry,  'are  responsible  who  have  always  opposed  our  mea- 
sures.' This  was  the  strange  and  ridiculous  manner  in  which  they  argued, 
and  endeavoured  to  shuffle  themselves  out  of  that  responsibility  which  they 
knew  to  be  so  dangerous.  If  they  had  succeeded,  they  would  have  taken 
all  the  credit  and  all  the  praise  to  themselves ;  but,  because  they  have  failed, 
they  throw  the  blame  upon  those  men  who  endeavoured  to  prevent  the 
calamities  by  stopping  the  cause :  they  throw  it  upon  the  men  who  saw 
them  in  their  career  to  a  dreadful  precipice,  determined  to  throw  themselves 
from  the  immeasurable  height,  careless  of  the  death  that  must  ensue  from 
dashing  on  the  rocks  and  plunging  into  the  sea  below,  and  who  endeavoured 
in  vain  to  stop  them  in  this  mad  intent.  'They  seized  us  upon  the  brink,*  say 
the  Ministry,  '  and  by  their  efforts  to  stop  us,  prevented  us  from  taking  the 
glorious  leap  which  we  had  intended :  if  they  had  suffered  us  to  dash  into 
the  abyss  without  molestation,  then  we  should  have  been  happy.*  When 
this  sort  of  language  was  held,  he  had  always  treated  it  with  silent  ridicule  ; 
and  if  he  had  now  given  it  any  serious  reception,  he  begged  the  House  to 
pardon  him.  It  was  unintentionally  if  he  had,  for  it  merited  nothing  but 
ridicule  and  contempt. 

"The  honourable  gentleman  who  had  seconded  the  motion,  said,  that 
'  the  House  had  impatiently  heard  narratives  of  the  American  war,  and  of 
the  measures  that  had  led  to  it,  and  he  trusted  that  there  would  be  no  more 
retrospective  censure  in  the  present  moment.'  Impatiently !  Had  the  House 
heard  them  impatiently  ?  Ministers  must  bear  to  hear  them  again,  and  on 
that  day  they  must  hear  them ;  that  was  the  day  when  the  representatives 
of  the  people  must  recall  to  the  ears  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers  the  dis- 
graceful and  ruinous  measures  that  had  brought  us  to  this  state.  They 
must  hear  of  them  not  only  here,  but  he  trusted  that,  by  the  aroused  indig- 
nation  and  vengeance  of  an  injured  and  undone  people,  they  must  hear  of 
them  at  the  tribunal  of  justice,  and  expiate  them  on  the  public  scaffold.  He 
saw  a  learned  gentleman  smile  at  the  word  scaffold.  [Mr.  Dundas,  the  lord- 
advocate  of  Scotland]  What!  did  not  the  learned  gentleman  think  that 
it  was  yet  time  for  punishment  ?  Had  they  not  in  his  imagination  done 
enough,  or  had  they  more  calamities  to  inflict,  more  negligence  to  exemplify, 
or  rather,  more  treachery  to  complete  ?  What  was  the  learned  gentleman's 
opinion  ?  When  did  he  think  the  fit  moment  would  arrive,  when  suffering 
would  be  Hupineness,  and  retribution  just  ?  It  was  his  opinion  that  the 
day  was  now  approaching,    that    it   was  at  hand,  when  the  public  would 
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no  lunger  submit,  nor  the  Miniatry  cacape.  Their  conduct  was  unprece- 
ileiitcd  in  any  age  or  in  any  history ;  it  beggared  [he  records  of  nniions  :  for 
in  aJI  the  annals  of  kingdoms  ruined  by  weakness  or  by  treachery,  there  wns 
not  aa  instance  so  glaring  as  the  present,  of  a  country  ruined  by  a  set  of 
men  without  the  confidence,  the  love,  or  the  opinion  of  the  people,  and  who 
yet  remained  secure  amidst  the  storms  of  public  disasler.  The  honourable 
genileman  who  had  seconded  the  motion,  had  called  for  unanimity.  Ho 
demanded  to  know  if  ihcy  meant  to  insult  that  side  of  the  House  when  they 
nslied  for  unanimity,  and  designed  to  continae  the  American  war?  They 
had  opposed  it  IVom  its  commencement ;  they  had  opposed  it  in  all  its  pro- 
gress; they  had  warned,  supplicated,  and  threatened;  they  had  predicted 
every  event,  and  in  no  one  instance  had  they  failed  in  predicting  the  fatal 
con»e<)ijences  that  had  ensued  from  their  obstinacy  or  from  their  treason. 
If.  in  3  moment  like  the  present,  a  moment  of  impending  ruin,  men  who 
loved  tbeir  country  could  have  any  comfort,  he  confessed  he  must  feel  it  aa 
a  com/ort  and  consolation,  that  when  the  history  of  this  dreadful  period 
should  come  to  be  written  by  a  candid  and  impartial  hand,  he  must  proclaim 
to  posterity,  that  the  friends  with  whom  he  had  the  honour  to  act  were  not 
to  be  charged  with  the  calamities  of  the  system.  Injustice  to  them  he  must 
declare,  that  they  did  all  that  men  could  do  to  avert  the  evils,  to  direct  them 
to  a  more  safe  and  honourable  track ;  but  they  had  failed  in  their  anxious 
endeavours  to  save  tbeir  country.  Thus  much,  at  least,  the  historian  would 
say.  and  thus  would  they  bo  exempted  from  sharing  the  condemns  lion, 
thoujfh  they  now  suffcrq(l  the  calamity,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  their 

ugliappy  ^eJJow-subjects. 

"  The  honourable  gentleman  had  told  ua,  that  we  must  not  despond  ;  and 
it  the  same  time  he  had  given  us  a  picture  of  our  situation  which  be  con- 
fessed to  be  more  serious  than  pleasing.  He  talked  hope  to  the  ear,  but  he 
had  spoken  despondency  to  the  heart.  This  was  his  serious  picture — and  a 
most  serious  one  it  was.  You  are  now  suffering  these  things  from  measures 
the  most  wise,  the  moat  prudent,  the  most  necessary,  executed  with  firmness 
and  with  foresight,  and  in  a  cause  the  most  just  and  upright.  Was  it  so  ? 
Then  how  much  farther  distant  from  despondency  was  the  picture  which  he 
*ouId  give  than  this  serious,  but  not  desponding,  picture  of  the  honourable 
gentleman.  I  cannot,"  said  Mr.  Fox,  "  express  my  sentiments  of  the  sit- 
uation of  this  country  better  than  by  applying  to  it  the  address  of  the 
celebrated  orator,  Demosthenes,  to  the  Athenians.  '  I  shonld,'  says  he, '  he 
dejected  and  despair,  I  should  consider  your  situation  as  desolate  and  irre- 
parable,  if  I  did  not  refiect  that  you  have  been  brought  to  this  state  by  weak 
and  improvident  measures,  and  by  weak  and  treacherous  men.  If  your  affairs 
liad  been  managed  wisely,  if  your  operations  had  been  firm  and  steady,  and 
aSiet  an  you  had  been  reduced  to  this  situation,  I  should,  indeed,  have 
despaired  of  deliverance ;  but  as  you  have  been  reduced  by  weak  and  by 
Ud  men,  I  trust  you  may  be  recovered  by  wise  and  by  upright  governors. 
Change  your  system  and  you  may  yet  flourish  ;  persevere,  and  you  must  be 
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ruined.'  This  was  exactly  his  opinion  of  the  present  situation  of  this 
country :  if  their  cause  had  been  just  and  virtuous,  if  their  measures  had 
been  wise  and  vigorous,  if  their  Ministers  had  been  capable  and  zealous, 
and  after  all  we  had  been  brought  to  our  present  situation,  he  should  have 
despaired  of  deliverance ;  but  as  it  was  there  were  yet  hopes,  by  substituting 
a  just  and  a  virtuous  system  in  lieu  of  the  present  oppressive  and  disgraceful 
one ;  by  substituting  wise  and  vigorous  measures  in  room  of  the  present 
ridiculous  and  impotent  schemes ;  by  substituting  activity  and  zeal  in  the 
place  of  indolence  and  treachery,  and  by  changing,  in  short,  the  whole  plan 
and  conduct  of  government  His  motive  for  this  advice  was  not  that  he 
wished  to  succeed  to  those  places  of  trust ;  he  sincerely  wished  their  present 
possessors  good  of  them  ;  they  had  rendered  the  offices  of  trust  and  power 
most  unenviable  to  men  who  loved  their  honour,  and  whose  only  object  in 
accepting  them  would  be  to  promote  the  splendour,  the  security,  and  the 
happiness  of  this  countr}'.  Let  them,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  enjoy  the 
emoluments  for  which  they  have  lavished  so  much ;  and  if  our  ruin  most 
be  accomplished,  let  it  be  completed  by  the  same  baneful  hands ! 

'*  The  honourable  gentleman  exhibited  two  pictures  of  this  country ;  the 
one  representing  her  at  the  end  of  the  last  glorious  war,  the  other  at  the 
present  moment.  At  the  end  of  the  last  war  this  country  was  raised  to  a 
most  dazzling  height  of  splendour  and  respect.  The  French  marine  was  in 
a  manner  annihilated,  the  Spanish  rendered  contemptible  ;  the  French  were 
driven  from  America;*  new  sources  of  commerce  were  opened,  the  old 
enlarged ;  our  influence  extended  to  a  predominant^  in  Europe,  our  empire 
of  the  ocean  established  and  acknowledged,  and  our  trade  filling  the  ports 
and  harbours  of  the  wondering  and  admiring  world.  Now  mark  the  degra- 
dation and  the  change !  Wc  have  lost  thirteen  provinces  of  America ;  we 
have  lost  several  of  our  islands,  and  the  rest  are  in  danger  ;  we  have  lost  the 
empire  of  the  sea ;  we  have  lost  our  respect  abroad  and  our  unanimity  at 
home ;  the  nations  have  forsaken  us :  they  see  us  distracted  and  obstinate, 
and  they  leave  us  to  our  fate.  Country  !  *  This  was  your  husband  ;  this  it 
your  husband.*  This  teas  your  situation,  when  you  were  governed  by  Whig 
Ministers  and  by  Whig  measures,  when  you  were  warmed  and  instigated  by 
a  just  and  a  laudable  cause,  when  you  were  united  and  impelled  by  the 
confidence  which  you  had  in  your  Ministers,  and  when  they  again  were 
strengthened  and  emboldened  by  your  ardour  and  enthusiasm.  This  tt  your 
situation,  when  you  are  under  the  conduct  of  Tory  Ministers  and  a  Tory 
system,  when  you  are  disunited,  disheartened,  and  have  neither  confidence 
in  your  Ministers  nor  union  among  yourselves ;  when  your  cause  is  unjust 
and  your  conductors  are  either  impotent  or  treacherous." 

*  By  the  treaty  of  Paris,  signed  in  1763,  at  the  concluaion  of  the  last  war,  France 
ceded  to  England  the  following  possessions  in  America,  namely,  all  Canada,  together 
with  Cape  Breton  and  the  other  islands  in  the  gulf  and  river  of  St  Lawrence,  and  all 
that  port  of  Louisiana  which  is  situate  to  the  east  of  the  Mississippi,  except  the  city  of 
New  Orleans. 
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He  said,  that  "  he  should  not  go  into  a  minute  detail  of  the  transactions 
of  Ministers  in  the  progress  of  this  accursed  war,  but  only  trace  them 
through  the  leading  features,  which  would  show  the  plan  and  system  ibey 
bad  pursued.  The;  commenced  war  against  America  after  that  country  had 
offered  the  fairest  propositions,  and  extended  her  arms  to  receive  us  into  the 
closest  and  nearest  connexion.  They  did  this  contrary  to  their  own  sentiments 
of  what  was  right ;  but  they  were  over-ruled  by  that  high  and  secret  authority 
which  they  durst  not  disobey,  and  from  which  they  derive  their  situations. 
They  were  ordered  to  go  on  with  the  American  war  or  quit  their  phiccs. 
They  preferred  emolument  to  duty,  and  kept  their  ostensible  power  at  the 
expense  of  Iheir  country.  To  delude  the  Parliament  and  the  people,  they 
then  described  the  contest  to  be  a  mere  squabble.  It  was  not  America  with 
whom  we  had  to  contend  ;  it  was  with  '  Hancock  and  his  crew :'  a  handful 
of  men  would  march  triumphant  from  one  end  of  the  continent  to  the  other. 
This  was  the  language  sounded  in  that  House ;  and  for  this  language  a 
learned  member  of  it  (Lord  Loughborough)  was  exalted  to  the  dignity  of 
a  peer,  and  enrolled  among  the  hereditary  council  of  the  realm.  He  was 
thus  rewarded  for  no  other  merit  that  he  could  ever  discover  but  that  of 
vehemently  abusing  our  fellow-subjeclB  in  America,  and  calling  their  oppo- 
sition the  war  of  '  Hancock  and  his  crew  !' 

■'Having  by  misrepresentation  deluded  the  Parliament  into  the  conlcflt, 
they  endeavoured  to  continue  the  delusion  by  promising  the  country  gentle- 
men a  revenue  from  America.  This,  like  all  the  rest  of  their  fictions,  was 
what  they  did  not  themselves  believe  :  but  il  was  necessary  to  the  occasion. 
They  saw  the  French  raising  an  armament  in  their  ports  ;  great  preparations 
were  evidently  making,  which  demanded  the  notice  and  the  inquiry  of  the 
British  Ministry  long  before  they  openly  professed  this  resolution  to  support 
the  independence  of  America.  What  did  our  Ministry  do  ?  They  suffered 
these  armaments  to  go  on ;  they  came  down,  day  after  day,  and  professed  that 
France  was  friendly  in  her  disposition ;  nay,  after  they  knew  that  the  propo- 
sitions were  hostile  to  Great  Britain  :  that  they  were  intended  to  resbt  us 
b  our  attempts  upon  America ;  when  it  was  no  longer  in  the  power  of  the 
Ministry  to  conceal  the  irksome  truth,  and  when  they  were  galled  with  what 
was  told  them  of  it  in  that  House,  they  adjourned  it  for  a  considerable  time, 
just  previous  to  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  between  France  and  America.* 
Why  did  they  do  all  this  ?  Because,  if  they  had  not,  they  must  have  been 
forced  to  go  to  war  with  France  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  they  did  ; 
which  they  could  not  have  done  without  giving  up  the  American  war,  the 
object  of  their  ambition,  because  the  parent  of  their  fortune  and  the  tenure 
on  which  they  held  their  power.  They  bad  wilfully  and  positively  plunged 
this  country  into  a  war  with  France,  with  Spain,  and  with  Holland,  by  a 
treacherous  acquiescence  in  the  designs  of  France,  for  the  mere  love  and 
»tt*cluaent  that  they  had  to  the  American  war.     If  they  had  crushed  the 

•   ride  note,  p.  22. 
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preparations  of  France  in  their  infancy  ;  if  they  had  called  her  to  a  peremp- 
tory account  before  their  naval  equipments  were  matured ;  would  any  man 
breathing  say,  or  suspect,  that  the  French  would  have  dared  to  act  as  they 
did,  or  presume  to  go  to  war  with  the  whole  strength  of  this  country,  undi- 
vided, unwcakcned,  by  the  prosecution  of  a  mad  war  against  her  colonies  ? 
Surely  not.  But  they  pursued  another  policy.  He  would  not  say  that  he 
believed  they  were  paid  by  France  :  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  prove  the 
fact ;  but  he  would  venture  to  say,  that  they  deserved  to  be  paid  by  the 
grand  monarque^  for  they  had  served  him  more  faithfully  and  more  success- 
fully  than  ever  Ministers  served  a  master.  If  the  French  king  heaped 
treasures  upon  their  heads ;  if  he  exhausted  his  exchequer  to  enrich  them  ; 
if  he  oven  drained  his  resources  for  their  sake,  he  purchased  the  aggrandise- 
ment of  his  kingdom  at  an  easy  rate  ;  for  they  had  done  more  for  its  per- 
manent advantage,  more  towards  the  accomplishment  of  the  grand  object  of 
French  ambition,  that  of  universal  monarchy,  than  all  the  preceding  admin- 
istrations that  ever  France  had  employed;  nay,  more  than  all  the  little 
achievements  of  Louis  le  Grand.  He,  in  his  aim  to  acquire  universal 
monarchy,  grasped  only  at  the  conquest  or  the  purchase  of  a  few  barrier 
towns,  and,  by  pursuing  these  impolitic  means,  had  exasperated  and  roused 
Europe  against  him. 

**  But  the  present  system  of  France  had  been  more  deeply  and  more 
sagaciously  laid.  If  there  should  be  a  deliberation  between  the  king  of 
France  and  his  subjects  on  the  best  means  of  extending  and  establishing 
the  projected  universal  monarchy,  what  >vould  be  the  tenor  of  their  conver- 
sation ?  ^  \Vc  must,'  the  king  would  say,  *  weaken  and  destroy  our  grand  and 
most  formidable  rival,  Great  Britain.'  '  To  be  sure,'  reply  the  subjects ;  *  but 
this  cannot  be  done  without  diminishing  and  exhausting  ourselves.*  *  Yes,' 
says  the  king ;  *  we  shall  not  strike  a  blow ;  we  will  make  them  cut  and 
mangle  one  another ;  we  will  employ  our  ministers :  those  ministers  who 
are  paid  by  Great  Britain  for  doing  our  business,  to  go  to  war  with  their 
master's  subjects  and  destroy  themselves.'  This  accordingly  is  done.  The 
prime  minister  of  P>ance,  whom,"  said  Mr.  Fox, "  I  now  see  sitting  over  against 
me,  goes  to  war  with  America  for  the  maintenance  of  rights,  of  trifles  that 
were  never  disputed,  and  remains  deaf  and  blind  to  the  calamities  and  the 
entreaties  of  the  people.  '  Oh  !  but,'  say  the  subjects  of  France, '  Great 
Britain  will  triumph  if  we  do  not  interfere.'  *  Then,'  says  the  monarch,  *  we 
will  interfere ;  after  deluding  these  men  with  empty,  unmeaning  professions, 
which  no  creatures  but  themselves  would  believe,  wc  will  come  in  at  the 
critical  moment  to  give  the  finishing  stroke  to  American  independence.'  *  All 
this  will  be  great,  will  be  masterly ;'  the  subjects  would  reply :  *  Britain  will 
be  weakened ;  but  by  this,  we  shall  only  have  an  equal  share  in  the  circa- 
luting  commerce  of  America.'  *  Nay,  we  shall  do  more,'  says  the  king;  *  we 
shall  conciliate  the  affections  of  America ;  wc  will  conclude  a  treaty  with 
America,  and,  by  being  instrumental  to  her  independence,  incline  her  by 
obligations  to  a  preference  in  favour  of  France.'     All  this  may  be  supjK>8cd 
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to  have  occurred  between  tlie  kiug  of  France  and  his  subjects ;  and,  still 
fwther,  it  might  have  been  aaid,  that,  in  onler  to  complete  the  design  of 
•stoblishing  a  univeraal  monarchy,  they  must  destroy  the  other  rival  powers 
of  Europe ;  the  naval  powers  were  the  most  to  be  dreaded  ;  and,  after  Great 
Britain,  of  these  naval  powers  the  Dutch  were  the  first  to  be  overthrown. 
How  could  ihey  do  that  without  weakening  themselves  ?  '  Why,'  replies  the 
king  of  France, '  how,  but  by  instigating  our  faithful  servants,  the  ministers 
of  Great  Britain,  to  go  to  war  with  their  nearest,  dearest,  and  beet  friends, 
tite  Dutch.'  True,  their  inleresla  ore  inseparable ;  they  are  like  the  right 
band  and  the  left  of  one  immense  and  terrible  body ;  by  a  brotherly  combi- 
nsticin  of  strength  and  action  they  arc  irrcifiBtiblc,  ami  the  House  of  Bourbon 
must  fall  before  them  ;  but  divide  thera,  nay,  not  only  separate  thEoi,  but 
Mt  them  to  tear  one  another,  and  they  will  crumble  before  us.  To  do  this 
would  t>o  impracticable  with  any  other  set  of  men  ;  but  nothing  is  impossible 
for  those  ministers  in  the  scale  of  absurdity  or  madness  to  altempt.  This 
would  DO  doubt  be  said,  and  what  mu»t  have  been  the  astonishment,  what 
the  feelings,  what  the  transport  of  Frenchmen,  when  they  perceived  Great 
Britain  go  to  war  with  the  Dutch  without  a  cause? — for  he  declared  he 
never  yet  could  discover  a  cause  for  which  we  went  to  war  with  that  power, 
forgetting  all  the  interests,  all  the  policy,  and  all  the  connection  by  which  we 
had  ever  been,  and  ought  always  to  he,  guided  with  respect  to  her.  What 
must  li«ve  been  the  eiultation  of  Frenchmen,  when  they  saw  the  fleets  of 
Ailour«l  Parker  and  Admiral  Zoutman — fleets  that  ought  never  to  have  met 
in  wiy  sett  but  on  terms  of  friendship — meet  to  tear  one  another  to  pieces ;  in 
short,  it  was  impossible  for  any  act  of  men,  hovs-cvor  well  inclined  they  might 
be  to  serve  the  interests  of  France,  to  serve  her  more  effectually  than  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  had  done ;  and  yet  we  were  constantly  hearing  the 
Ministry  exclaim  against  the  perfidy  of  France :  they  made  his  Majesty, 
froni  the  throne,  speak,  in  the  same  style,  of  the  restless  ambition  and  the 
perfidy  of  France.  He  exceedingly  wished  that,  as  we  could  not  Rive  them 
haid  blows,  ws  wotild  be  decent  enough  not  to  give  them  hard  words  ;  but  it 
wss  the  fashion  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers  ;  they  loved  to  talk  in  hitter 
terms.  But  why  was  the  perfidy  of  France  so  bitterly  inveighed  against  ? 
Was  that  anything  new  ?  Was  the  treachery  of  France  of  a  late  date,  or 
her  enmity  to  this  country,  or  her  desire  to  weaken  us,  or  her  restless 
ambition  ?  They  were  all  established  as  asioms  in  politics ;  and  none  but 
the  present  statesmen  would  have  suffered  themselves  to  be  deluded  by  pro- 
fessions to  the  contrary,  however  speciously  they  might  be  made,  especially 
when  there  was  incontestible  evidence  against  them,  in  the  preparations 
which  they  were  making  in  all  their  ports. 

"  The  honourable  gentleman  who  had  seconded  the  motion,  had  strongly 
called  for  unanimity,  and  afterwards  recommended  the  prosecution  of  the 
American  war.  Were  the  Ministry  conhJcjit  enough  to  expect  that  there 
could  be  unanimity  on  that  subject''  Uai'  iliuy  not.  fmm  the  outset, 
declared  their  firm,  unci] ui vocal  abhoncr-ti;    ir'  it:     H:<t\  thij  ivl  dteliired 
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and  predicted  what  had  come  to  pass  ?  Had  they  not,  hy  every  argument 
and  means  which  respectful  zeal  could  suggest,  called  upon,  urged,  and 
instigated  them  to  put  an  end  to  a  war  which  could  only  be  productive  of 
ruin  and  disgrace  ?  Every  period  of  it  had  been  marked  with  disaster,  and 
the  last  misfortune  was  such  as  took  away  the  final  hope,  even  of  the  most 
violent  abettors  of  the  war.*  The  honourable  gentleman  had  said,  that  we 
could  not  blame  the  unfortunate  and  gallant  lord  who  commanded  the  brave 
army  in  Virginia ;  that  we  must  receive  him  with  praises,  for  victories  had 
been  the  preludes  to  the  surrender  of  his  army.  He  would  join  that 
honourable  gentleman  in  bestowing  the  warmest  praises  on  the  noble  earl ; 
for  not  to  him  did  he  impute  the  disaster,  but  to  the  Ministry,  by  whose 
savage  obstinacy  he  was  ordered  to  persevere  in  an  expedition  against  the 
evidence  both  of  fact  and  reason.  But  had  not  all  the  transactions  of  this 
war  been  of  the  same  sort  ?  Had  not  all  the  generals  been  brave,  and  all 
unfortunate  ?  The  conquest  of  Ticonderago  had  concluded  in  the  surrender 
of  Saratoga.f  The  victory  of  Brandywine  had  ended  in  the  recall  of  Sir 
William  Howe ;  and  the  battle  of  Camden  in  the  capitulation  at  York.  It 
had  been  with  Earl  Cornwallis  as  it  was  with  General  Burgoyne : 

*  The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave.' 

It  had  always  happened  so,  and  it  must  always  happen  so,  in  the  prosecution 
of  this  disastrous  war.  General  Burgoyne  had  been  brave ;  General  Bur- 
goyne had  failed ;  and  General  Burgoyne  had  been  reviled,  persecuted,  and 
proscribed ;  so  had  General  Sir  William  Howe  ;  so,  perhaps,  in  bis  torn, 
would  be  the  brave  and  unfortunate  Earl  Cornwallis :  though  he  did  not 
know  where  these  candid  men  intended  to  fix  the  blame,  whether  upon 
Lord  Cornwallis,  or  on  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  or  on  both ;  or  on  Admiral 
Graves,  or  on  all.|  But  it  would  soon  be  discovered ;  their  dirty  literary 
engines  would  be  set  to  work,  and  calumny  would  come  forth  in  all^the 
insidious  garbs  that  inventive  malice  could  suggest.  They  would  place  the 
blame  anywhere,  but  in  the  right  place :    in  their  own  weakness,  obstinacy, 

*  The  misfortune  to  which  Mr.  Fox  alludes  was  the  surrender  at  York-town,  on  the 
19th  of  October,  1781,  to  the  combined  forces  of  France  and  America,  of  Earl  Comwallit 
and  the  troops,  to  the  amount  of  about  »ix  thousand  men,  under  his  command,  as  well 
as  of  the  vessels  in  the  harbour.— See  Annual  Register,  vol.  xxiv.  ch.  7,  passim. 

t  Burgoyne,  upon  his  retreat  to  Saratoga,  being  much  straitened  for  provisioDa,  and 
finding  that  the  forces  of  the  enemy  were  greatly  superior  in  number  to  his  own,  and 
that  they  almost  encircled  them,  called  a  council  of  war,  at  which  it  was  unanimously 
resolved  to  enter  into  a  convention  with  General  Gates  for  the  surrender  of  the  aimy. 
After  a  short  negotiation,  the  convention  was  concluded  on  the  17th  of  October,  1777; 
and  it  was  agreed  that  the  British  troops  should  march  out  of  their  camp  with  all  the 
honours  of  war,  and  have  a  free  passage  from  Boston  to  Europe,  upon  condition  of  not 
serving  again  during  the  war. 

t  The  British  fleet  and  army,  under  Admiral  Graves  and  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  mud 
intended  for  the  relief  of  Earl  Cornwallis,  arrived  off  the  Chesapeake  on  the  24th  of 
October,  five  days  after  the  surrender  at  York-town  ;  having  started  from  Now  York  on 
the  day  on  which  the  Britibh  aimy  surrendered. 
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inliumami}',  or  treason.  To  xomc  one  of  theae  causes  the  blame  was  to  be 
altributcd.  and  not  to  any  failure  in  the  execution  of  their  plana.  Two 
jvan  nincc,  a  right  honourable  friend  of  his  had  moved  the  House,  that  our 
troops  should  be  withdrawn  from  America,  under  a  firm  persuasion  that  tlie 
Freach  troops  joined  to  the  Americans  would  be  irresistible ;  and  that,  left 
to  ihemselTes,  their  jealousy  of  one  another,  and  their  passions,  might  be 
favourable  to  Great  Britain.  The  motion  was  rejected,  because  it  was  said 
to  be  impossible  that  the  Americans  should  suffer  a  French  army  to  enter 
into  their  provinces.  So  little  did  his  Majesty's  Ministers  know  of  the  in- 
tentions, or  of  the  disposition  of  the  people  with  whom  they  were  at  war ! 
The  event  now  confirmed  the  idea  of  his  right  honourable  friend,  whoso 
milit.iry  knowledge  of  the  colonies  would  not  be  disputed.  Now,  then,  put 
a  period  to  the  contest.  The  French  and  the  Americans  are  joined.  The 
French  and  the  Americans  have  taken  an  army.  There  was  no  part  of  the 
unfortunate  disaster  at  York-town  so  portentous  as  that  circumstance,  or 
that  g»,\e  him  so  much  concern.  It  led  to  more  fatal  consequences  than  the 
luas  of  seven  thousand  men.  The  circumstance  of  this  conquest  being 
accomplished  by  the  combined  army  of  France  and  America,  would  super- 
induce a  claim  of  acknowledgment  and  of  gratitude,  that  would  tie  the  two 
people  together  in  an  alliance  of  friendship,  and  give  rise  to  commercial 
connections  which  would  shut  out  the  only  prospect  that  remained  for  this 
eonntry  of  re-establishing  a  friendly  intercourse  with  America,  and  of  having 
the  benefit  of  her  trade.  Some  of  the  persons  belonging  to  his  Majesty's 
coiineil  were  not  so  sanguine  as  others.  Some,  for  whom  he  entertained 
revpeci,  as  private  gentlemen,  were  nor  so  sanguine  as  to  believe,  that  if  the 
people  of  America  were  really  determined  against  us  we  could  ever  reduce 
them  to  obedience.  One  of  these,  for  whom  he  had  great  respect,  a  right 
honourable  gentleman  on  the  floor  (Mr.  Rigby),  bad  said,  upon  the  capture 
of  Charlestown,  that  if  that  event  did  not  produce  fortunate  conclusions  in 
our  favour,  he  should  despair  of  success,  and  be  ready  to  acknowledge  that 
il  was  an  improper  and  mad  thing  to  continue  the  contest.  Now,  then,  he 
called  upon  the  right  honourable  gentleman  to  stand  up,  and  in  the  face  of 
Ite  world  to  act  up  to  his  promises  ;  for  it  was  now  proved,  that  the  capture  of 
CTiirlestown  had  concluded  in  the  surrender  of  an  army.  Had  any  other 
rooteqaence  arisen  from  it  ?  No  ;  none.  The  right  honourable  gentleman , 
*ho  professed  to  be  open,  and  disdained  the  insidious  dealing  of  saying  one 
Oiiiig  one  day  and  another  the  next,  just  as  it  might  suit  the  occasion,  would 
fix,  therefore,  he  trusted,  and  call  upon  his  Miyesty's  Ministers  to  put  an 
end  to  this  war. 

''  There  was  one  circnmstance  in  the  conduct  and  language  both  of  the 
"inisters,  and  of  men  of  all  parties,  which  he  could  not  help  taking  notice 
°f ;  it  waa,  that,  amidst  all  their  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  Earl  Cornwallis  and 
'wbr«re  army,  there  was  one  thing  which  gave  them  great  consolation,  and 
'"'  "hich  they  were  grateful:  it  was,  that  our  fleet  had  not  ventured  to 
h^t  ihc  enemy.     Hear  it,  Mr.  Speaker,"  said  the  honourable  gentleman ; 
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*'  it  is  a  source  of  joy,  new  in  the  history  of  Great  Britain,  that  we  rejoice 
on  the  occasion  of  one  of  our  fleets  not  venturing  to  meet  and  fight  the 
enemy !  To  this  even  were  we  reduced,  and  our  joy  on  the  circumstance 
was  well  founded!  The  honourahle  gentleman  who  seconded  the  motion 
had  given  great  praise  to  Earl  Cornwallis,  and  justly  so,  as  he  had  already 
said ;  hut,  in  his  opinion,  the  most  hrilliant  part  of  the  nohle  earrs  conduct 
was,  that,  even  in  the  midst  of  his  embarrassment,  in  the  very  moment  of 
peril,  when  he  expected  every  hour  to  be  assaulted,  and  himself,  with  the 
whole  army,  to  be  put  to  the  sword,  he  retained  and  expressed  the  purest 
patriotism  and  love  for  his  country,  in  the  anxiety  which  he  showed  for  the 
safety  of  the  fleet !  *  Do  not  venture  to  relieve  me,  my  fate  is  determined  ; 
do  not  decide  the  fate  of  our  country  by  including  yourselves  in  the  disaster.* 
But,  indeed,  the  whole  conduct  of  Lord  Cornwallis  was  great  and  distin- 
guished ;  where  enterprise,  activity,  and  expedition  were  wanted,  no  man 
had  more  of  these  qualities.  At  last,  when  prudence  became  necessary,  he 
took  a  station  which,  in  any  former  period  of  our  history,  w^ould  have  been 
a  perfect  asylum.  He  planted  himself  in  York  and  Gloucester,  and  preserved 
a  communication  with  that  which  used  to  be  the  country  and  the  dominion 
of  Great  Britain  :  a  communication  with  the  sea.  It  used  to  be  the  country 
of  an  English  commander,  to  which  he  could  retire  with  safety,  if  not  with 
fame.  It  used  to  be  the  country  on  which  he  was  invincible,  whatever  might 
be  his  strength  on  shore.  Here  it  was  that  Earl  Cornwallis  was  stationed 
on  the  borders  of  Great  Britain,  and  by  wlucli  he  preserved  a  communication 
with  New  York,  nay,  with  the  city  and  the  port  of  London.  But  even  thin 
was  denied  him ;  for  the  ocean  was  no  more  the  country  of  an  Englishman, 
and  the  noble  lord  was  blocked  up,  though  planted  on  the  borders  of  the 
sea  ;  nay,  was  reduced  even  to  thank  God  that  a  British  fleet  did  not  attempt 
his  rescue.  He  said,  he  was  far  from  meaning  to  insinuate  that  Admiral 
Graves  was  in  fault;  the  ablest  commander  in  the  universe  would  have 
acted  as  he  did,  even  Lord  Hawke :  the  great  and  the  gallant  Lord  Hawkc, 
whose  name  he  might  now  use  with  reverence,  as  he  was  no  more,— for  it 
was  not  the  fashion  to  venerate  living  authorities, — and  whose  memory 
would  ever  be  held  dear  as  the  father  of  the  British  navy,  would  have  acted 
in  the  same  manner.  He  who  lived  during  the  splendour  of  the  British 
navy,  and  who,  perhaps,  was  happy  to  retire  that  he  might  not  live  in  its 
decline  ;  even  he  would  have  acted  in  the  same  manner."  Mr.  Fox  said, 
**  he  had  taken  a  good  deal  of  pains  to  inquire ;  he  had  conversed  with  the 
ablest  officers  on  the  subject ;  and  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  do  so,  for  all 
the  ablest  officers  were  on  shore  ;*  and  they  declared  unanimously,  that  it 
would  have  been  madness  in  Admiral  Graves  to  have  ventured  to  attack  the 
French  fleet  in  their  position  in  the  Chesapeake  ;  that  it  could  not  have  been 

•  This  arose  from  the  determination  which  had  been  come  to  by  Lord  IIowc,  Admiral     j 
Keppel,  Sir  Itobert  Ilarland,  Captain  I^'veson  Gower,  Sir  John  Liiidfiay,  and  Komc  other     J 
naval  officers  of  high  repute,  either  to  quit  the  service,  or  not  to  act  bu  long  a*  the 
present  ministers  continued  in  otKce.  — Annual  Kigiatei,  vol.  xxii  .  pp.  \VJ,  121. 
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done  williout  the  utmost  risk  of  lotting  the  whole  fleet,  as  well  as  the  army 
that  waa  on  board.  How  different  was  this  from  what  it  used  to  be  in  the 
English  nn^y  !  In  former  wars,  to  meet  an  enemy  and  to  fight,  to  command 
a  tquiidron  and  to  tanquish,  was  the  bamc  thing.  A  British  admiral  know 
not  what  it  was  to  retreat  from  a  French  squadron,  or  ho  apprehensive  of 
engaging  thorn.  But  this,  among  other  things,  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  had 
introduced  into  the  service  of  Great  Britain.  He  had  made  it  an  essentaal 
part  of  the  duty  of  on  English  admiral  to  run  away  from  an  enemy.  He, 
that  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  who  had  declared  in  his  place,  in  the  House 
of  I'eers,  that  he  deserved  to  lose  hia  head  if  he  ever  failed  to  liave  a  fleet 
Gi^ual  to  the  combined  naval  power  of  France  and  Spain — he  liad  forfeited 
the  penalty  of  bis  bond ;  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  had  forfeited  hts  head,  for 
the  Earl  of  Sandwich  had  not  a  fleet  in  any  quarter  of  the  world  equal  to 
that  of  the  House  of  Bourhon  !  In  America,  the  British  Equadron,  under 
Admiral  GiaveB,  amounted  to  twenty-five  sail  of  the  fine.  The  French 
•qnadron,  under  De  Grnsse,  to  thirty-five  sail;  in  America,  then,  we  were 
unequal.  In  the  West  Indies  a  decided  superiority  against  us  had  been 
Dianircsied  by  the  occuiTences  of  the  campaign.  We  had  lost  the  island  of 
Tobago  ;•  a  lat^e  Spanish  squadron  was  now  triumphant  in  those  seas, 
UDopposed  by  any  British  force  whatever,  capable  and  ready  to  do  what  they 
pleased.  True  ;  we  had  taken  a  defenceless  island,t  and  difigraced  ourselves 
by  the  capture:  a  capture  productive  of  no  good  (no  national  good,  he 
meant,  for  undoubtedly  the  conquerors  would  have  benefited  by  the  plunder), 
and  by  uhich  he  had  brought  upon  our  name  and  arms  the  greatest  stigma 
that  could  fall  upon  an  enlightened  nation — that  of  barbarity. 

"  In  the  West  Indies,  then,  we  were  inferior,  and  so  inferior  that  there 
waa  not  a  man  of  any  experience  who  did  not  tremble  for  the  safety  of  our 
dearest  possessions  in  those  seas.  Unequal  in  those  two  places,  it  might  be 
thought  that  our  great  superiority  was  employed  in  some  exploit  in  another 
part  of  the  world.  Where  ?  How  ?  Was  it  in  Europe  ?  In  Europe,  the 
Channel  fleet  did  not,  at  any  time,  consist  of  more  than  twenty-seven  ships 
of  the  line,  and  the  combined  fleets  amounted  to  forty-seven  sail,  and  blocked 
up  Ihe  mouth  of  the  English  Channel,  claimed  the  proud  dominion  of  the 
wu  on  our  coasts,  and  took  within  our  view  a  valuable  and  a  numerous  fleet 
oftraders.J  In  the  English  Channel,  then,  we  were  inferior.  But,  perhaps, 
in  the  Dorthem  seas  there  was  a  great  commanding  squadron  to  overcome  or 

'The  French  captured  Tobago,  in  June,  17SI ;  but  De  BouilU  only  effected  its 
nddctioB  by  the  inhuman  practice  of  burning  four  plantations  every  day,  until  the 
P»tniDT  capitulated.— Adolph.  Hist,  of  the  Reign  of  Geo.  III.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  262. 

tStEoiiuius,  a  Dutch  West- India  island,  captured  by  Admiral  Sit  George  Itodney 
ud  Gtnenl  Vaughui,  on  the  3rd  of  Febmaty,  ITSl.  Sue  Mr.  Burke's  speech  on  his 
""tiDn  Tor  an  inquiry  into  the  leiiuie  and  conSscuiion  of  priiatc  property  in  the  above 
"iHid.-PtiL  Hist.,  vol.  xxii.,  p.  218  rf  tiq. ;  and  Burke's  Speeches,  vol.  ii.,  p.  240  tl  Mj. 

:  In  August,  1780,  a  fleet  of  five-and-forty  East  and  West  Indiamen,  which  had 
"^  fiom  Porlsmoulh  at  the  Utter  end  of  July,  were  taken,  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  by 
""fcombined  fleets  of  Fiance  and  Spain,  and  carried  into  Cadii.    The  total  number  of 
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to  destroy  the  Dutch  marine  !  Was  there  so  ?  Admiral  Parker  met  and 
fought  the  enemy  with  an  inferior  force ;  and  there  was  a  circumstance  that 
occurred  in  this  part  of  our  naval  management  which  gave  a  most  striking 
picture  of  the  admiralty  system.*  After  Admiral  Parker  had  written  home 
to  inform  the  hoard  that  the  Dutch  squadron  was  much  larger  than  they  had 
given  him  to  understand  or  expect,  they  dispatched  a  cutter  to  him  with  the 
intimation  that  there  were  two  ships  lying  at  Harwich,  fully  equipped  and 
ready  for  sea  at  an  hour^s  notice,  which  he  might  have  if  he  desired  them. 
Instead  of  sending  these  ships,  in  consequence  of  the  information  which  the 
Admiral  had  given  them,  they  sent  a  cutter,  and  lost  the  opportunity. 
Admiral  Parker  met  the  Dutch  fleet  in  the  meantime,  and  fought  without 
the  addition  of  these  ships,  by  which,  perhaps,  and  indeed  in  all  probability, 
he  would  have  procured  a  decisive  victory,  and  have  destroyed  or  maimed 
the  Dutch  force  for  the  rest  of  the  war.  But  by  this  ignorant,  treasonable 
conduct,  instead  of  a  victory,  there  was  only  a  drawn  battle.  But,  perhaps, 
we  had  been  superior  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  the  Baltic  !  No ;  in  the 
Mediterranean  we  durst  not  even  attempt  to  relieve  an  invested  island,  the 
island  of  Minorca  ;f  nor  relieve  a  blockaded  garrison,  the  garrison  of  Gib- 
raltar :\  two  places  that  were  always  hitherto  considered  to  be  of  the  last 
importance.  In  the  Baltic,  we  had  given  up  the  right  of  fighting,  even 
when  attacked;  we  must  not  dare  to  fire  a  gun  in  the  Baltic.  In  the 
European  seas,  then,  we  had  been  unequal  to  the  enemy  in  all  the  operations 
of  the  campaign.  In  the  East  Indies  we  were  not  superior  to  the  enemy. 
He  had  heard,  in  the  King*s  speech,  of  the  prosperous  state  of  affurs  in  the 
east,  but  he  professed  he  knew  of  no  prosperity  in  that  quarter.  Was  there 
any  news  of  conquest,  or  of  advantage,  or  even  of  escape,  come  from  the 
cast  ?  It  was  a  hidden  secret  to  everybody  with  whom  he  conversed  ;  and, 
he  believed,  was  to  be  found  nowhere  but  in  the  King's  speech.  In  every 
comer  of  the  world,  then,  were  we  inferior  to  the  enemy ;  and  yet,  with  a 
fleet  diminished  and   inferior,  rendered  still  more  weak  by  the  infamous 

persons,  including  seamen,  soldiers,  officers,  and  passengers,  made  prisoners  on  this 
occasion,  amounted  to  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty*five. 

*  Admiral  Parker,  on  his  return  from  Elsinore  with  a  large  convoy,  feU£in  with 
Admiral  Zoutman,  who  had  sailed  from  the  Texel  also  with  a  large  convoy,  but  with 
a  force  considerably  superior.  The  hostile  fleets  came  in  sight  of  each  other  on  the 
Doggerbank,  early  on  the  5th  of  August,  1781.  After  a  desperate  conflict,  in  whieh 
the  ancient  naval  emulation  of  the  two  countries  was  exhibited,  the  disabled  stale  of 
the  ships  on  both  sides  put  an  end  to  the  engagement,  in  which  neither  side  ooold  eUim 
a  victory. 

t  Minorca  was  attacked  by  the  combined  forces  of  France  and  Spain ;  and,  after  a 
vigorous  resistance,  the  govenior  was,  at  length,  on  the  6th  of  February,  1782,  eooft- 
l>elled  to  surrender.  No  attempt  whatever  had  been  made  to  relieve  the  Island  during 
a  siege  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-one  days. 

X  Gibraltar  was  in  a  state  of  siege  from  June,  1779,  to  the  2nd  of  February,  17S3| 
when  the  announcement  that  the  preliminaries  of  a  general  peace  had  been  signed,  pul 
an  end  to  hostilities. 
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n  which  it  was  directed.  After  the  present  disaster  to  our  arms 
in  Virpnia,  with  the  same  men  to  conduct — and  what  was  worac,  with  the 
ume  system — were  we,  tlie  representatives  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain, 
c-alled  upon  to  address  the  Crown,  and  promise  to  support  his  Majesty  in  the 
same  pursuit  that  had  bronght  us  to  this  state ! 

"  In  giving  tliis  detail  of  our  situation,  he  had  avoided  entering  into  the 
minute  and  eubordinate  measures  of  government.  He  had  confined  himself 
n>«re!y  to  the  leading  features  of  their  management,  and  of  our  situation ; 
and  though  he  had  not  enumerated  our  domestic  grievances,  he  hy  no  means 
forgot  or  despised  them.  There  was  one  grand  domestic  evil,  from  which  all 
ooi  other  evils,  foreign  and  domestic,  had  sprung  ;  the  influence  of  the 
CrQwn.  To  the  influence  of  the  Crown  we  must  attribute  the  loss  of  the 
army  in  Virginia ;  to  the  influence  of  the  Crown  we  must  attribute  the  Joss 
of  the  thirteen  provinces  of  .\mcrica  ;  for  it  was  the  influence  of  the  Crown 
in  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  that  eaabled  his  Majesty's  ministers  lo 
persevere  against  the  voice  of  reason,  the  voice  of  truth,  the  voice  of  the 
people.  This  was  the  grand  parent  spring  from  which  all  our  misfortunes 
flowed.  But  still,  OS  he  had  said  before,  this  picture  of  our  situation  was 
more  distant  from  dejection  than  the  serious  picture  of  the  honourable  gen- 
tleman who  spoke  before  him ;  for  all  these  calamities  were  connected  with 
the  system,  and  the  men  in  power.  Change  the  one  in  loto,  and  remove  the 
other,  and  you  would  purify  the  fountain-head,  by  which  all  the  flood  was 
contaminated. 

"  He  called  upon  the  House  to  know  whether  they  were  slill  ready  to  go 
OE  with   this  accursed  and  abominable  war.      He  called  upon  them,  oa   the 
representatives  of  the  people,  and  not  as  the  creatures  of  the  Minister,  to  do 
their  duty :  to  execute  the  trust  reposed  in  them,  and  to  act  up  to  the  senti- 
ments that  they  really  felt.     Did  they  really  believe  that  we  could  ever 
conquer  America  ?     He  desired  them  to  lay  their  hands  upon  their  hearts, 
and  proclaim  in  the  presence  of  God  and  men,  whether  they  thought  that 
ill  the  power  of  Great  Britain,  strwned  and  exerted,  was  equal  to  the  task. 
He  would  leave  the  question  to  this  conscientious  test,  and  he  would  venture 
to  say  that  if  no  man,  but  he  who  thought  the  contrary  of  this    would 
pteiame  that  night  to  vote  for  the  addicss,  the  minister  would  he  left  in  the 
wnillest  minority  that  was  ever  known  in  that  House ;  nay,  he  believed  in 
lia  lonl,  that  the  Minister  himself  would  vote  against  the  war.     Were  they 
fenmined  rashly  and  vehemently  to  go  on  ?     Had  they  not  done  enough 
bi  the  Minister,  and  was  it  not  now  sufficient  time  to  do  something  for  their 
*«initiienta  ?     In  his  own  opinion,  no  address  whatever  should  be  sent  up 
^  (he  throne,  until  they  had  an  opportunity  of  going  down  to  their  constitu- 
WU,  and  consulting  with  them  on  the  matter.     They,  and  they  only,  were 
^ftjtor  the  continuance  of  the  war,  and  it  was  fit  and  necessary  that  they 
'Wd  give  their  instructions.     But  though  this  was  his  own  immediate 
"pimoQ,  he  waa  wilting  to  take  a  more  gentle  course,  for  he  desired  unanimity 
"  much  as  the  honourable  gentleman  who  spoke  before  him  ;  and,  therefore. 
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he  would  move  to  amend  the  motion  for  the  address,  by  the  substitution  of 
a  clause  in  the  room  of  a  great  part  of  that  now  in  the  hand  of  the  Speaker. 
The  violent  epithets  and  abuse  against  the  French,  though  be  did  not 
approve  of  them,  were  yet  become  so  familiar  to  the  House,  and  the  Ministry 
were  become  so  much  in  love  with  them,  perhaps  using  them  to  conceal 
their  good  offices  in  a  more  substantial  way,  that  he  did  not  very  earnestly 
object  to  them.  Tlie  part  to  which  he  could  not  agree,  was  all  that  which 
went  to  the  continuance  of  the  American  war,  and  which  was  couched  in  the 
most  cunning  and  insidious  language.  The  amendment  which  he  should 
propose,  would  give  his  Majesty  the  assurance  of  their  loyalty  and  zeal,  and 
would  promise  in  a  more  effectual  way  to  support  the  essential  rights  and 
permanent  interests  of  his  empire.  He  concluded  with  moving  to  leave  out 
from  the  words  '  and  we,*  in  the  third  paragraph,  to  the  end  of  the  para- 
graph, in  order  to  insert  these  words :  '  Will,  without  delay,  apply  ourselves 
with  united  hearts  to  prepare  and  digest  such  counsels  as  may  in  this  crisis 
excite  the  efforts,  point  the  arms,  and,  by  a  total  change  of  system,  command 
the  confidence  of  all  his  Majesty's  subjects,'  instead  thereof. 

Mr.  Fox*s  amendment  having  been  rejected  by  a  majority  of  218  to  129, 
the  original  address  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  Fox's  East  India  Bill. 

The  embarrassed  state  into  which  the  affairs  of  the  East  India  Company 
had  fallen  was  admitted  by  all  parties  to  demand  some  early  and  important 
measure  of  reform.  In  the  speech  from  the  throne  at  the  opening  of  the 
Session,  on  the  11th  of  November,  1783,  his  Majesty  stated,  as  a  principal 
object  for  the  consideration  of  Parliament,  the  situation  of  the  company. 
'*  The  utmost  exertions  of  their  wisdom,**  he  said,  "  would  be  required  to 
maintain  and  improve  the  valuable  advantages  derived  from  our  Indian  pos- 
sessions, and  to  promote  and  secure  the  happiness  of  the  native  inhabitants 
of  those  provinces."  Accordingly,  on  the  18th  of  November,  Mr.  Fox«  then 
secretary  for  foreign  affairs  in  the  coalition  administration,  obtained  leave  to 
bring  in  two  bills,  one  **  For  vesting  the  affairs  of  the  East  India  Company 
in  the  hands  of  certain  commissioners,  for  the  benefit  of  the  proprietors  and 
public  ;'*  and  the  other,  **  For  the  better  government  of  the  territorial  the 
possessions  and  dependencies  in  India.**  By  the  former  of  these  measores 
it  was  proposed  to  abolish  the  courts  of  directors  and  proprietors,  and  to 
commit  the  entire  government  and  management  of  their  territorial  possessions, 
revenues,  and  commerce,  with  all  the  powers  formerly  vested  in  the  directoit 
and  proprietors,  to  seven  directors,  to  be  named  in  the  Act,  for  the  space  of 
four  years.  Under  the  orders  of  this  board,  and  for  the  sole  purpose  of  manag- 
ing the  commerce  of  the  company  "  nine  assistant  directors,"  each  a  pro- 
prietor of  stock,  to  the  amount  of  £2,000,  were  to  bo  appointed.  Vacancies 
in  the  director}'  were  to  be  filled  up  by  the  king,  and  those  in  the  assistant 
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directory  by  a  majority  of  proprietors  at  an  open  election.  These  were  to  be 
removable  by  five  of  the  chief  directors  for  reasons  property  specified  ;  and 
both  classes  might  be  superseded  by  the  King  upon  the  address  of  either 
House  of  Parliament.  The  chief  directors,  who  were  to  be  appointed  the 
first  time  by  the  legislature,  were.  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  chairman  of  the  board, 
the  Honourable  Frederick  Montague,  Lord  Lewisham,  the  Honourable  George 
Augustus  North,  eldest  son  of  Lord  North,  Sir  Gilbert  Elliott,  Baronet, 
Sir  Henry  Fletcher,  Baronet,  and  Robert  Gregory,  Esquire.  The  second 
bill  related  chiefly  to  the  powers  granted  to  the  Governor-general  and  Council 
in  India,  and  to  the  conduct  to  be  observed  by  them  towards  the  natives. 

The  plan  for  governing  India,  avowed  in  the  two  bills  just  described, 

excited  a  deep  sensation  throughout  the  country,  and  awakened  no  ordinary 

feeling  in  Parliament.     Previously  to  the  second  reading  of  the  former  bill, 

the  corporation  of  London  presented  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons, 

expressing  their  alarm  at  the  powers  intended  to  be  given  by  it,  and  praying 

that  it  might  not  pass.    The  East  India  Company  were  also  heard  by  counsel, 

at  the  bar  of  the  House,  against  the  same  bill,  but,  notwithstanding  all  the 

opposition  to  it,  the  motion  for  its  committal  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 

229  to  120. 

1783.  December  1.  On  the  order  of  the  day  being  read  for  the  House 
to  reeolve  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  upon  the  bill  "  For 
Testing  the  afiairs  of  the  East  India  Company  in  the  hands  of  certain  com- 
missioners, for  the  benefit  of  the  proprietors  and  the  public,*'  Mr.  Powys 
opposed  the  Speaker's  leaving  the  chair,  and  was  supported  in  his  opposition 
to  the  bill  by  Mr.  Duncombe,  Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  W.  Pitt,  Mr.  Dundas,  Mr. 
Ord,  Mr.  Beaufoy,  Mr.  T.  Pitt,  and  Mr.  Arden.  The  bill  was  defended  by 
Mr.  Burke,*  Lord  John  Cavendish,  Mr.  Fox,  Sir  G.  Cooper,  Mr.  Gregory, 
and  the  Solicitor-general  (Mr.  Mansfield). 
Mr.  Secretary  Fox  delivered  himself  to  the  following  effect : — 

"  Sir, 
'*  The  necessity  of  my  saying  something  upon  the  present  occasion  is  so 
obvious,  that  no  apology  will,  I  hope,  be  expected  from  me  for  troubling  the 
House  even  at  so  late  an  hour  (two  o'clock  in  the  morning).  I  shall  not 
tnter  much  into  a  detailed  or  minute  defence,  of  the  particulars  of  the  bill 
l^tfore  you,  because  few  particular  objections  have  been  made  ;  the  opposi- 
tion to  it  consisting  only  of  general  reasonings,  some  of  little  application, 
and  others  totally  distinct  from  the  point  in  question. 

"  This  bill  has  been  combated  through  its  past  stages  upon  various  prin- 
ciples; but  to  this  moment  the  House  has  not  heard  it  canvassed  upon  its 
^^n  intrinsic  merits.  The  debate,  this  night,  has  turned  chiefly  upon  two 
points — violation  of  charter,  and  increase  of  influence  ;  and  upon  both  these 
points  1  shall  say  a  few  words. 
"The  honourable  gentleman,  who  opened  the  debate  (Mr.  Powys)  first 

•  See  Speech  of  Mr.  Bnrke  on  this  occasion,  vol.  i.,  p.  G6G  ct  seq. 
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demands  my  attention,  not  indeed  for  the  wisdom  of  the  observations  which 
fell  from  him  this  night,  (acute  and  judicious  as  he  is  upon  most  occasions,) 
but  from  the  natural  weight  of  all  such  characters  in  this  country,  the  aggre- 
gate of  whom  should,  in  my  opinion,  always  decide  upon  public  measures ; 
but  his  ingenuity  was  never,  in  my  opinion,  exerted  more  ineffectually,  upon 
more  mistaken  principles,  and  more  inconsistently  with  the  common  tenor  of 
his  conduct,  than  in  this  debate. 

"The  honourable  gentleman  charges  me  with  abandoning  that  cause, 
which,  he  says,  in  terms  of  flattery,  I  had  once  so  successfully  asserted.  I 
tell  him,  in  reply,  that  if  he  were  to  search  the  history  of  my  life,  he  would 
find  that  the  period  of  it,  in  tvhich  I  struggled  most  for  the  real,  substantial 
cause  of  liberty,  is  this  very  moment  that  I  am  addressing  you.  Freedom, 
according  to  my  conception  of  it,  consists  in  the  safe  and  sacred  possession 
of  a  man*s  property,  governed  by  laws  defined  and  certain  ;  with  many  per- 
sonal privileges,  natural,  civil,  and  religious,  which  he  cannot  surrender 
without  ruin  to  himself;  and  of  which  to  be  deprived  by  any  other  power 
is  despotism.  This  bill,  instead  of  subverting,  is  destined  to  give  stability 
to  these  principles ;  instead  of  narrowing  the  basis  of  freedom,  it  tends  to 
enlarge  it ;  instead  of  suppressing,  its  object  is  to  infuse  and  circulate  the 
spirit  of  liberty. 

**  What  is  the  most  odious  species  of  tyranny  ?  Precisely  that  which  this 
bill  is  meant  to  annihilate.  That  a  handful  of  men,  free  themselves,  should 
execute  the  most  base  and  abominable  despotism  over  millions  of  their 
fellow-creatures ;  that  innocence  should  be  the  victim  of  oppression  ;  that 
industry  should  toil  for  rapine ;  that  the  harmless  labourer  should  sweat, 
not  for  his  own  benefit,  but  for  the  luxury  and  rapacity  of  tyrannic  depreda- 
tion ;  in  a  word,  that  thirty  millions  of  men,  gifted  by  Providence  with  the 
ordinary  endowments  of  humanity,  should  groan  under  a  system  of  despot- 
ism unmatched  in  all  the  histories  of  the  world. 

"  WTiat  is  the  end  of  all  government  ?  Certainly  the  happiness  of  the 
governed.  Others  may  hold  other  opinions  ;  but  this  is  mine,  and  I  pro- 
claim it.  What  arc  we  to  think  of  a  Government,  whose  good  fortune  is 
supposed  to  spring  from  the  calamities  of  its  subjects,  whose  aggrandizement 
grows  out  of  the  miseries  of  mankind  ?  This  is  the  kind  of  government 
exercised  under  the  East  India  Company  upon  the  natives  of  Hindostan  ; 
and  the  subversion  of  that  infamous  government  is  the  main  object  of  the 
bill  in  question.  Hut  in  the  progress  of  accomplishing  this  end,  it  is  ob- 
jected that  the  charter  of  the  company  should  not  be  violated ;  and  upon 
this  point,  Sir,  I  shall  deliver  my  opinion  without  disguise.  A  charter  is  a 
trust  to  one  or  more  persons  for  some  given  benefit.  If  this  trust  be  abused, 
if  the  benefit  be  not  obtained,  and  its  failure  arises  from  palpable  guilt,  or  ^ 
(what  in  this  case  is  full  as  bad)  from  palpable  ignorance  or  mismanagement, 
will  any  man  gravely  say,  that  that  trust  should  not  be  resumed,  and  de- 
livered to  other  hands,  more  especially  in  the  case  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, w)iose  manner  of  executing  this  trust,  whose  laxity  and  languor  have 
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produced,  and  tend  to  produce  consequences  diametrically  opposite  to  the 
ends  of  confiding  that  trust,  and  of  the  institution  for  which  it  was  granted  ? — 
I  beg  of  gentlemen  to  be  aware  of  the  lengths  to  which  their  arguments  upon 
the  intangibility  of  this  charter  may  be  carried.  Every  syllable  virtually  im- 
peaches the  establishment  by  which  we  sit  in  this  House,  in  the  enjoyment 
of  this  freedom,  and  of  every  other  blessing  of  our  Government.  These 
kinds  of  arguments  are  batteries  against  the  main -pillar  of  the  British  con- 
stitution. Some  men  are  consistent  with  their  own  private  opinions,  and 
discover  the  inheritance  of  family  maxims,  when  they  question  the  principles 
of  the  Revolution ;  but  I  have  no  scruple  in  subscribing  to  the  articles  of 
that  creed  which  produced  it.  Sovereigns  are  sacred,  and  reverence  is  due 
to  every  king  :  yet,  with  all  my  attachments  to  the  person  of  a  first  magis- 
trate, had  I  lived  in  the  reign  of  James  the  Second  I  should  most  certainly 
have  contributed  my  efibrts,  and  borne  part  in  those  illustrious  struggles 
which  vindicated  an  empire  from  hereditary  servitude,  and  recorded  this 
valuable  doctrine,  *  that  trust  abused  is  revocable.* 

^  No  man.  Sir,  will  tell  me,  that  a  trust  to  a  company  of  merchants  stands 
upon  the  solemn  and  sanctified  ground  by  which  a  trust  is  committed  to  a 
monarch ;  and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  the  conduct  of  men  who  approve 
that  resumption  of  violated  trust,  which  rescued  and  re-established  our 
unparalleled  and  admirable  constitution  with  a  thousand  valuable  improve- 
ments and  advantages  at  the  Revolution,  and  who,  at  this  moment,  rise  up 
the  champions  of  the-  East  India  Company's  charter,  although  the  incapacity 
and  incompetency  of  that  company  to  a  due  and  adequate  discharge  of  the 
trust  deposited  in  them  by  that  charter  are  themes  of  ridicule  and  contempt 
to  the  world  ;  and  although,  in  consequence  of  their  mismanagement,  con- 
nivance, and  imbecility,  combined  with  the  wickedness  of  their  servants,  the 
very  name  of  an  Englishman  is  detested,  even  to  a  proverb,  through  all 
Asia,  and  the  national  character  is  become  degraded  and  dishonoured.  To 
rescue  that  name  from  odium  and  redeem  this  character  from  disgrace  are 
some  of  the  objects  of  the  present  bill ;  and  gentlemen,  should  indeed, 
frravely  weigh  their  opposition  to  a  measure  which,  with  a  thousand  other 
points  not  less  valuable,  aims  at  the  attainment  of  these  objects. 

**  Those  who  condemn  the  present  bill  as  a  violation  of  the  chartered 
rights  of  the  East  India  Company,  condemn,  on  the  same  ground,  I  say 
again,  the  Revolution  as  a  violation  of  the  chartered  rights  of  King  James  IT. 
He,  with  as  much  reason,  might  have  claimed  the  property  of  dominion  ;  but 
what  was  the  language  of  the  people  ?  *  No,  you  have  no  property  in  do- 
minion ;  dominion  was  vested  in  you,  as  it  is  in  every  chief  magistrate, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  community  to  be  governed ;  it  was  a  sacred  trust  dele- 
gated by  compact ;  you  have  abused  that  trust ;  you  have  exercised  dominion 
for  the  purposes  of  vexation  and  tyranny — not  of  comfort,  protection,  and 
good  order ;  and  we,  therefore,  resume  the  power  which  was  originally  ours  : 
we  recur  to  the  first  principles  of  all  government — the  will  of  the  many  ;  and 
it  is  our  will  that  you  shall  no  longer  abuse  your  dominion.'    The  case  is  the 
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same  with  the  East  India  Company^s  government  over  a  territory,  as  it  has 
been  said  by  my  honourable  friend  (Mr.  Burke),  of  280,000  square  miles 
in  extent,  nearly  equal  to  all  Christian  Europe,  and  containing  thirty  millions 
of  the  human  race.*  It  matters  not  whether  dominion  arises  from  conquest 
or  from  compact.  Conquest  gives  no  right  to  the  conqueror  to  be  a  tyrant ; 
and  it  is  no  violation  of  right  to  abolish  the  authority  which  is  misused. 

"  Having  said  so  much  upon  the  general  matter  of  the  bill,  1  must  beg 
leave  to  make  a  few  observations  upon  the  remarks  of  particular  gentlemen ; 
and  first  of  the  learned  gentleman  over  against  me  (Mr.  Dundas).  The 
learned  gentleman  has  made  a  long  and,  as  he  always  does,  an  able  speech : 
yet,  translated  into  plain  English,  and  disrobed  of  the  dexterous  ambiguity 
in  which  it  has  been  enveloped,  what  does  it  amount  to  ?  To  an  establish- 
ment of  the  principles  upon  which  this  bill  is  founded,  and  an  indirect 
confession  of  its  necessity.  He  allows  the  frangibility  of  charters  when 
absolute  occasion  requires  it,  and  admits  that  the  charter  of  the  company 
should  not  prevent  the  adoption  of  a  proper  plan  for  the  future  government 
of  India,  if  a  proper  plan  can  be  achieved  upon  no  other  terms.  The  first 
of  these  admissions  seems  agreeable  to  the  civil  maxims  of  the  learned 
gentleman's  life,  so  far  as  a  maxim  can  be  traced  in  a  political  character  so 
various  and  flexible  :  and  to  deny  the  second  of  these  concessions  was  im- 
possible, even  for  the  learned  gentleman,  with  a  staring  reason  upon  your 
table,  I  mean  the  learned  gentleman^s  bill  of  last  year,  to  confront  him  if  he 
attempted  it.f  The  learned  gentleman^s  bill,  and  the  bill  before  you,  are 
grounded  upon  the  same  bottom,  of  abuse  of  trust,  mal-administratioo, 
debility,  and  incapacity  in  the  company  and  their  servants ;  but  the  differ- 
ence in  the  remedy  is  this  :  the  learned  gentleman's  bill  opens  a  door  to  an 
influence  a  hundred  times  more  dangerous  than  any  that  can  be  imputed  to 
this  bill,  and  deposits  in  one  man  an  arbitrary  power  over  millions,  not  in 
England,  where  the  evil  of  this  corrupt  ministry  could  not  be  felt,  but  in  the 
East  Indies,  the  scene  of  every  mischief,  fraud,  and  violence.  The  learned 
gentleman's  bill  aflbrdcd  the  most  extensive  latitude  for  malversation ;  the 
bill  before  you  guards  against  it  with  all  imaginable  precaution.  Every  line 
in  both  the  bills,  which  I  have  had  the  honour  to  introduce,  presumes  the 
possibility  of  bad  administration,  for  every  word  breathes  suspicion.  This 
bill  supposes  that  men  are  but  men  ;  it  confides  in  no  integ^ty,  it  trusts  no 
character ;  it  inculcates  the  wisdom  of  a  jealousy  of  power,  and  annexes 
responsibility,  not  only  to  every  action,  but  even  to  the  inaction  of  those  who 
are  to  di.<tpense  it.     The  necessity  of  these  provisions  must  be  evident,  when 

•    Vide  vol.  i.,  p.  673  and  note. 

t  llie  principal  objects  of  Mr.  Dundas's  bill  wore  to  invest  the  Govemor-gciMnl 
with  a  power  to  act,  on  his  own  responBibility,  against  the  opinion  of  hit  oooneil, 
whenever  he  should  think  it  necessary  for  the  public  good  to  do  so;  to  allow  tbt 
subordinate  governors  a  negative  on  every  proposition  until  the  determination  of  the 
supreme  council  should  be  known ;  and  to  secure  to  the  Zemindars  a  permanent  interBrt 
in  their  tenures. 
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it  in  known  that  the  different  misfortunes  of  the  company  rcsultcJ  nut  more 
Crxtm  what  tim  servants  diil,  than  from  ivhat  the  masters  did  not. 

"  To  the  probable  effects  of  the  learned  gentleman's  bill  and  tliia,  I  brg 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House.  Allowing,  for  argument's  sake,  to  Ihi- 
UovcmoT- general  of  India,  under  the  first-named  bill,  the  most  unlimited 
and  superior  abilities,  with  soundness  of  heart,  and  intep'ity  the  most  un- 
qncctionable,  what  good  consequences  could  be  reasonably  expected  from 
kia  eilraord'mary,  extravagant,  and  unconstitutional  power,  under  the  tenure 
by  which  be  held  it  ?  Were  his  projects  the  most  cnlai^ed.  his  Byslems 
the  moet  wise  and  eicellent  which  human  skill  could  adopt ;  what  fair  hope 
could  be  entertained  of  their  eventual  success,  when,  perhaps,  before  he 
could  enter  upon  the  osecutioa  of  any  measure,  he  might  be  recalled  in 
consequence  of  one  of  those  changes  in  the  administration  of  this  country. 
which  have  been  so  frequent  for  a  few  years,  and  which  some  good  men  wish 
to  sec  every  year  ?  Exactly  the  same  reasons  tvbich  banish  all  rational  hope 
uf  benefit  fiom  an  Indian  administration  under  the  bill  of  the  learued  gentle- 
man, justify  the  duration  of  the  proposed  commission.  If  the  dispensers  of 
the  plan  of  governing  India  (a  place  from  which  the  answer  of  a  letter 
cannot  bo  expected  in  less  than  twelve  months)  have  not  greater  stability  in 
iheir  situations  than  a  Uritish  Ministry,  adieu  to  all  hopes  of  rendering  our 
mstem  territories  of  any  real  advantage  to  this  country — adieu  to  every 
eipecialion  of  purging  or  purifying  the  Indian  system,  of  reform,  of  im> 
piovcment,  of  reviving  confidence,  of  regulating  the  trade  upon  its  proper 
principles,  of  restoring  tranquilUty,  of  re-establishing  the  natives  in  comfort, 
and  of  securing  the  peqietuity  of  these  blessinj;',  by  the  cordial  rcconcile- 
naent  of  the  Indians  with  their  former  tyrants  upon  fixed  terms  of  amity, 
friendship,  and  fellowship !  I  will  leave  the  House  and  the  kingdom  to 
judge  which  is  best  calculated  to  accomplish  those  salutary  ends — the  bill  of 
the  learned  gentleman,  which  leaves  all  to  the  discretion  of  one  man,  or  the 
bill  before  you  which  depends  upon  the  duty  of  several  men,  who  are  in  a 
state  of  d&ily  account  to  this  House,  of  hourly  account  to  the  Ministers  of 
tlie  Crown,  of  occasional  account  to  the  proprietors  of  East  India  slock,  and 
»ho  are  allowed  suiHcient  time  to  practise  their  plans  unaffected  by  every 
political  fluctuation. 

"  But  the  learned  gentleman  wishes  the  appointment  of  an  Indian  secre- 
•»rj-of-state  in  preference  to  these  commissioners  :  in  all  the  learned  gentle- 
vu'g  ideaa  on  the  government  of  India,  the  notion  of  a  new  secretary-of- 
Itte  fcr  the  Indian  department  springs  up,  and  seems  to  be  cherished  with 
llw  fondness  of  consanguinity  ;*  but  that  scheme  strikes  me  as  liable  to  a 
dwHand  times  more  objections  than  the  plan  in  agitation.  Nay,  the  learned 
Sntleman  had  rather,  it  seems,  the  aflaira  of  India  were  blended  with  the 
""uincH  of  the  office  which  I  have  the  honour  to  hold.     His  good  disposition 

*  Mi.  Dondaa'a  bill  was  to  have  appointed  a  secretary- of-itste  for  the  Indian  depart- 
*tU,i)H]  if  the  Eari  of  Shelbume  had  continued  in  powar,  it  was  understood  that  Mr. 
"niM  WW  la  be  the  Indian  secretary.    Mr.  Fox  here  alludes  to  this  anecdote. 
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towards    me   upon   all   occasions  cannot  be  doubted,  and  bis  sincerity  in 
tbis  opinion  is  unquestionable !     I  beg  tbe  House  to  attend  to  tbe  reason 
wbicb  tbe  learned  gentleman  gives  for  tbis  preference,  and  to  see  the  plights 
to  wbicb  men,  even  of  bis  understanding,  are  reduced,  who  must  oppose. 
He  laughs  at  tbe  responsibility  of  tbe  commissioners  of  this  House,  who, 
in  bis  judgment,  will  find  means  of  soothing  and  softening  the  members 
into  an  oblivion  of  their  mal-administration.     What  opinion  has  the  learned 
gentleman  of  a  secretary-of-state  ?   Does  he  think  him  so  inert,  so  inactive  so 
incapable  a  creature,  that,  with  all  tbis  vaunted  patronage  of  the  seven  in  his 
own  bands,  tbe  same  means  of  soothing  and  softening  would  be  thrown  away 
upon  him  ?    Tbe  learned  gentleman  has  been  for  some  years  conversant  with 
Ministers  ;  but  bis  experience  has  taught  him,  it  seems,  to  consider  secre- 
taries not  only  untainted  and  immaculate,  but  innocent,  harmless,  and  inca- 
pable.    In  bis  time,  secretaries  were  all  purity — with  every  power  of  corrup- 
tion in  their  bands  ;  but  so  inflexibly  attached  to  rigid  rectitude,  that  no 
temptation  could  seduce  them  to  use  that  power  for  corrupting,  or,  to  use 
bis  own  words,  for  soothing  or  softening.   The  learned  gentleman  bas.formed 
bis  opinion  of  the  simplicity  and  inaction  of  secretaries  from  that  golden 
age  of  political  probity,  when  his  own  friends  were  in  power,  and  when  him- 
self was  everything  but  a  Minister.     This  erroneous  humanity  of  opinion 
arises  in  the  learned  gentleman*s  unsuspecting,  unsullied  nature,  as  weU  as 
in   a  commerce  with  only  the  best  and  purest  Ministers  of  tbis  country, 
which  has  given  him  so  favourable  an  impression  of  a  secretary-of-state  that 
be  thinks  tbis  patronage,  so  dangerous  in  tbe  bands  of  seven  commissioners, 
perfectly  safe  in  bis  bands !     I  leave  to  the  learned  gentleman  that  pleasure 
which  bis  mind  must  feel  under  tbe  conviction  with  wbicb  he  certainly  gives 
tbis  opinion  ;  but  I  submit  to  every  man  who  bears  me,  what  would  be  the 
probable  comments  of  tbe  other  side  of  tbe  House  bad  I  proposed  either 
tbe  erection  of  an  Indian  secretary,  or  the  annexation  of  the  Indian  businens 
to  tbe  office  which  I  bold. 

''  In  tbe  assemblage  of  tbe  learned  gentleman*s  objections,  there  is  one 
still  more  curious  than  those  I  have  mentioned.  He  dislikes  this  bill  be- 
cause it  establishes  an  imperium  in  imperio.  In  tbe  course  of  tbe  oppositioii 
to  tbis  measure,  we  have  been  familiarised  to  bear  certain  sentiments  and 
particular  words  in  tbis  House — but  directed,  in  reality,  to  other  placet. 
Taking  it,  therefore,  for  granted,  that  tbe  learned  gentleman  has  not  so 
despicable  an  idea  of  tbe  good  sense  of  tbe  members  as  to  expect  any  mora 
attention  within  theso  walls  to  such  a  dogma,  than  has  been  shown  to  the 
favourite  phrase  of  his  right  honourable  friend  near  him  (Mr.  W.  Pitt)»  wlio  i 
calls  a  bill  wbicb  backs  tbis  sinking  company  with  tbe  credit  of  the  state  acoii«  .: 
fiscation  of  their  property,  I  would  wish  to  ask  the  learned  gentleman,  if  li« 
really  holds  tbe  understanding,  even  of  the  multitude,  in  such  contempt,  M 
to  imagine  tbis  species  of  argument  can  have  tbe  very  slightest  effect  ?  Th« 
multitude  know  tbe  fallacy  of  it  as  well  as  the  learned  gentleman  himaellL 
They  know  tliat  a  dissolution  of  tbe  East  India  Company  has  been  wished; 
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ior  icorea  of  years,  by  iniuiy  good  people  in  this  country,  Ibr  Lite  very  reuaon 
tiiAl  it  was  a.n  iinprrium  in  imperio.  Yet  the  learned  gentleman,  with  infinite 
gravity  of  face,  tells  you  he  disUkes  this  bill  because  it  cBtablishea  thin 
i]OT«l  and  odious  pnaciplc.  Even  a  glance  at  tbis  bill  compared  with  the 
prctcnt  constitution  of  ibc  company,  manifeata  the  futility  of  this  objection, 
lad  proves  that  the  company  is,  in  ita  present  form,  a  thousand  times 
more  an  imptrium  in  imperio  than  the  proposed  eommiasioners.  The  worst 
ipeciea  of  govcnuueDt  is  thai  which  can  run  counter  to  all  the  ends  of  its 
iiutitntion  with  Impunity.  Such  exactly  was  the  East  India  Company.  No 
man  can  say,  that  iho  directors  end  proprietors  have  not,  in  a  thousand 
instances,  merited  severe  infliction ;  yet  who  did  ever  think  of  a  legal  punith- 
meat  for  cither  body  }  Now,  the  great  feature  of  this  bill  is  to  render  the 
commissioners  amenable,  and  to  punish  them  upon  delinquency. 

"  The  learned  gentleman  prides  himself  that  his  bill  did  not  meddle  with 
the  commerce  of  the  company ;  and  another  gentleman,  after  acknowledg- 
ing the  folly  of  leaving  the  government  in  the  hands  of  the  company,  pro. 
posctt  to  separate  the  commerce  entirely  from  the  dominion,  and  leave  the 
lormci  safe  and  untouched  to  the  company  itself."  1  beg  leave  to  appeal  to 
everj  gentleman  conversant  in  the  company's  affdira,  whether  this  measure 
is,  in  the  natute  of  things,  practicable  at  this  moment.  That  the  separation 
of  the  commerce  from  the  government  of  the  East  may  be  ultimately  brought 
about,  I  doubt  not ;  but  when  gentlemen  reflect  upon  the  immediate  state 
of  the  company's  affairs, — when  they  reflect  that  their  government  was 
carried  on  for  the  sake  of  tbetr  commerce, — that  both  have  been  blended 
together  for  such  a  series  of  years  ;  when  they  review  the  peculiarly  per- 
plexed and  involved  state  of  the  eastern  territories,  their  dissimilitude  to 
every  system  in  this  part  of  the  globe,  and  consider  the,  deep  and  laborious 
deliberation  with  which  every  step  for  the  establishment  of  a  salutary  plan 
of  government,  in  the  room  of  the  present  odious  one,  must  be  taken — the 
otter  impossibility  of  instantly  detaching  the  governing  power  from  interference 
with  the  commercial  body,  will  be  clear  and  indubitable.f 

"  A  gentleman  has  asked,  '  Why  not  choose  the  commissioners  out  of  the 
body  of  directors ;  and  why  not  leave  the  choice  of  the  assistant  directors  in 

*  Hi.  Beauibj,  in  the  course  of  his  speech  agunitMi.  Fgx'n  India  Bill,  proposed  tbM 
the  management  of  the  commerce  of  the  company  should  be  committed  to  sgenu  to  be 
chosen  by  them,  and  that  thatodheii  (eriitorial  poaeeuions  should  be  assigned  (o  three 
penoni  resident  in  England,  uid  to  be  nominated  by  the  Crown. 

t  The  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  with  all  the  countries  to  the  east  of  the 
Capa  of  Good  Hope  contiaued  to  be  posseased  by  the  E^t  India  Company,  with  some 
trifling  modifications,  introduced  in  1793,  until  1814,  when,  by  the  ji3rd  Geo.  III.,  c.  156, 
the  trade  to  India  was  thrown  open  under  certain  legulationa  to  British  subjecla.  The 
eompuij,  however,  eontiDued  to  enjoy  the  monopoly  of  the  China  trade  until  Apiil, 
1834;  but  the  act  of  the  previou*  year,  3  and  4  William  IV.,  c.  65,  fur  continuing  the 
chaner  until  April,  1864,  put  an  end  not  only  to  the  monopoly  in  question,  but  to  the 
eompuij'i  original  ulutniGter  of  •  cuDnnervial  aisociatiuu.  Under  this  act  the  functions 
ol  the  cumyaDy  Imtu  been  rendered  wholly  puliliual. 
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the  court  of  proprietors  ?'  That  is  to  say  why  not  do  that  which  would 
infallibly  undo  all  you  arc  aiming  at  ?  I  mean  no  general  disparagement 
when  I  say  that  the  body  of  the  directors  have  given  memorable  proofis  that 
they  are  not  the  sort  of  people  to  whom  any  man  can  look  for  the  succcm  or 
salvation  of  India.  Amongst  them  there  are,  without  doubt,  some  indivi- 
duals respectable,  both  for  their  knowledge  and  integrity  ;  but  I  put  it  to  the 
candour  of  gentlemen,  whether  they  are  the  sort  of  men  whose  wisdom, 
energy,  and  diligence,  would  give  any  promise  of  emancipating  the  East 
India  concerns  from  tlicir  present  disasters  and  disgraces.  Indeed,  both 
questions  may  be  answered  in  two  words.  Why  not  choose  the  dizectors 
who  have  ruined  the  company  ?  Why  not  leave  the  power  of  election  in  the 
proprietors  who  have  thwarted  every  good  attempted  by  the  directors? 

**  The  last  point  adverted  to  by  the  learned  gentleman  relates  to  influence ; 
and  upon  his  remarks,  combined  with  what  fell  from  some  others  npon  the 
same  subject,  I  beg  leave  to  make  a  few  observations.  No  small  pc^on  of 
my  life  has  been  employed  in  endeavours  to  diminish  the  inordinate  influence 
of  the  Crown.  In  common  with  others,  I  succeeded,  and  I  glory  in  it.  To 
support  that  kind  of  influence  which  I  formerly  subverted,  is  a  deed  of  which 
I  shall  never  deserve  to  be  accused.  The  affirmation  with  which  I  first 
introduced  this  plan,  I  now  repeat  ;  I  re-assert  that  this  bill  as  little 
augments  the  influence  of  the  Crown  as  any  measure  which  can  be  devised 
for  the  government  of  India  that  presents  the  slightest  promise  of  solid 
success,  and  that  it  tends  to  increase  it  in  a  far  less  degree  than  the  bill 
proposed  by  the  learned  gentleman.  The  very  genius  of  influence  consists  in 
hope  or  fear ;  fear  of  losing  what  we  have,  or  hope  of  gaining  more.  Make 
these  commissioners  removable  at  will,  and  you  set  all  the  little  passions  of 
human  nature  afloat.  If  benefit  can  be  derived  from  the  bill,  yon  had  better 
bum  it  than  make  the  duration  short  of  the  time  necessary  to  accomplish  the 
plans  it  is  destined  for.  That  consideration  pointed  out  the  expediency  of  a 
fixed  period ;  and  in  that  respect  it  accords  with  the  principle  of  the  learned 
gentleman's  bill :  with  this  superior  advantage,  that  instead  of  leaving  the 
commissioners  liable  to  all  the  influence  which  springs  from  the  appointment 
of  a  governor-general,  removable  at  pleasure,  this  bill  invests  them  with  the 
power  for  the  time  specified,  upon  the  same  tenure  that  British  judges  hold 
their  station,  removable  upon  delinquency,  punishable  upon  guilt,  but  fear- 
less  of  power  if  they  discharge  their  trust,  liable  to  no  seducement,  and  with 
full  time  and  authority  to  execute  their  functions  for  the  common  good  of 
the  country,  and  for  their  own  glory.  I  beg  of  the  House  to  attend  to  this 
difierence,  and  then  judge  upon  the  point  of  increasing  the  influence  of  the 
Crown,  contrasted  with  the  learned  gentleman's  bill. 

**  The  state  of  the  accusations  against  me  upon  this  subject  of  inflaenee 
is  truly  curious.  The  learned  gentleman  (Mr.  Dundas),  in  strains  of 
emphasis,  declares,  that  this  bill  diminishes  the  influence  of  the  Crown 
beyond  all  former  attempts,  and  calls  upon  those  who  formerly  voted  with 
him  in  support  ut'  that  iiiHuonce,  against  our  eflbrts  to  reduce  it,  and  who  i 
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DOW  sit  near  me,  to  join  him  now  in  opposing  my  attempts  to  dim.iniah 
that  darling  influence.  He  telb  them  I  '  out-herod  Herod;'  that  I  am  oul- 
dmng  all  my  former  out-doings ;  and  proclaims  me  as  the  mercilesa  and 
insatiate  enemy  of  the  influence  of  the  Crown. 

"  Down  sita  the  learned  gentleman,  and  up  starts  an  honourable  gentle- 
man (Mr.  Mnrtin),  with  a  cliarge  against  me,  upon  the  same  subject,  of  u 
nature  the  direct  rcTerse.  '  I  have  fought  under  your  banner,'  cries  the  honour- 
able gentleman,  'against  that  fell  giant,  the  influence  of  the  Crown  ;  I  have 
bled  in  that  battle  which  you  commanded,  and  have  a  claim  upon  the  rights 
of  foldlership.  Vou  Lave  conquered  through  us ;  and,  now  that  victory  is  ill 
jour  arms,  you  turn  traitor  to  our  cause,  and  carry  over  your  powers  to  the 
enemy.  The  fiercest  of  your  former  combatants  in  the  cause  of  influence 
fells  far  short  of  you  at  this  moment ;  your  attempts  at  re-erecting  this 
monster  exceed  all  the  eserljoos  of  your  former  foes.  This  night  you  will 
make  the  influence  of  the  Crown  a  colossus  that  shall  bestride  the  land, 
ind  crash  every  impediment.  I  impeach  you  for  treachery  to  your  ancient 
principles — come,  come,  and  divide  with  us  !' 

"  This  honourable  gentleman,  after  a  thrust  or  two  at  the  coalition,  aita 
down ;  and  whilst  the  House  is  perplexing  itself  to  reconcile  these  wide 
ditferMices,  the  right  honourable  gentleman  over  the  way  (Mr.  W.  Pitt), 
confounds  all  past  contradictions,  by  combining,  in  his  own  person,  these 
extrsragant  extremes.  Uc  acknowledges  that  he  lias  digested  a  paradox ; 
■nd  a  paradox  well  he  might  call  it,  foe  never  did  a  grosser  one  puzzle  the 
btellecta  of  a  public  assembly.  By  a  miraculous  kind  of  discernment  he  haa 
found  out  that  the  bill  both  increases  and  diminishes  the  influence  of  the 
Crown. 

"  The  bill  diminishes  the  influence  of  the  Crown,  says  one  :  you  are  wrong, 
•ays  a  second,  it  increases  it:  you  are  both  right,  says  a  third,  for  it  both 
increaaeB  and  diminishes  the  influence  of  the  Crown  !  Now,  as  most 
members  have  one  or  other  of  these  opinions  upon  the  subject,  the  right 
hononiable  gentleman  can  safely  join  with  all  parties  upon  this  point;  but 
few,  I  trust,  will  be  found  to  join  him. 

"  Thus,  Sir,  is  this  bill  combated,  and  thus  am  I  accused.  The  nature 
and  sabetance  of  these  objections  I  construe  as  the  strongest  comment  upon 
the  excellence  of  the  bill.  If  a  more  rational  opposition  could  be  made  to  it, 
no  doubt  it  would.  The  truth  is,  it  increases  the  influence  of  the  Crown, 
and  the  iitflaence  of  party  as  little  as  possible  ;  and  if  the  reform  of  India, 
or  any  other  matter,  is  to  be  postponed  until  a  scheme  be  devised,  against 
which  ingenuity,  or  ignorance,  or  caprice,  shall  not  raise  objections,  the 
a&irs  of  human  life  must  stand  still. 

"  I  beg  the  House  will  attend  a  little  to  the  manner  in  which  the  progress 
of  this  bill  has  been  retarded,  especially  by  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
(Mr.  W.  Fitt).  First,  the  members  were  not  all  in  town,  and  time  was 
desired  upon  that  account.  Next,  the  finances  of  the  East  India  Company 
weie  mis-stated  by  me,  and  time  was  desired  to  prove  that.     The  time  came, 
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the  proofs  were  exhibited,  counsel  hetcrd,  and  yet  the  issae  was,  that  mj 
former  statement,  instead  of  being  controverted,  became  more  established 
by  the  very  proofs  which  were  brought  to  overturn  it.  The  right  honourable 
gentleman  has  misrepresented  me  to-night  again  :  he  has  an  evident  pleasure 
in  it,  which,  indeed,  I  cannot  prevent ;  but  I  can  prevent  this  House  and 
the  country  from  believing  him.  He  prefers  the  authority  of  his  own  con- 
ception (eager  enough  in  all  conscience  to  misunderstand  me)  of  what  I  said, 
to  my  own  repeated  declarations  of  my  own  meaning.  He  supposes  a  mis- 
take because  he  wishes  it.  I  never  did  say  the  company  were  absolute 
bankrupts  to  the  amount  of  the  debt  \*  but  I  said  there  was  immediate 
necessity  of  pa3dng  that  given  sum,  without  any  immediate  means  of  pro- 
viding for  it.  The  account  of  the  company's  circumstances,  presented  last 
week,  furnished  matter  of  triumph  to  the  right  honourable  g^tleman  for 
tbe  full  space  of  three  hours,  that  is  to  say,  whilst  counsel  were  at  the  bar. 
I  made  no  objection  to  the  account  but  this  trifling  one  :  that  twelve  millions 
were  stated  which  ought  not  to  appear  at  all  there,  and  which  were  placed 
there  only  for  delusion  and  fallacy !  I  never  objected  to  the  arithmetic  of  the 
account.  The  sums,  I  doubt  not,  were  accurately  cast  up  even  to  a  figure  : 
yet  the  House  will  recollect,  that  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  about 
this  very  hour  of  that  debate,  endeavoured  to  protract  the  business  to  the 
next  day,  upon  assuring  the  House  that  the  company  would  then  support 
their  statement.  I  refused  to  accede,  because  I  knew  the  matter  to  be  mere 
shifting  and  manoeuvring  for  a  vote,  and  that  the  company  could  not  support 
their  statement.  Was  I  right  }  The  House  sees  whether  I  was ;  the  House 
sees  the  finance- post  is  now  totally  abandoned,  and  for  the  best  reason  in  the 
world,  because  it  is  no  longer  tenable.  But  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
is,  indeed,  a  man  of  resources  :  he  now  gives  me  a  challenge,  and  I  beg  the 
House  to  remark,  that  I  accept  his  challenge,  and  that  I  prophesy  he  will  no 
more  meet  me  upon  this  than  upon  the  former  points. 

''  But  there  is  no  limit  to  a  youthful  and  vigorous  fancy.  The  right 
honourable  gentleman  just  now,  in  very  serious  terms,  and  with  all  his 
habitual  gravity,  engages,  if  the  House  will  join  in  opposing  us  to-night,  that 
he  will  digest  and  methodise  a  plan,  the  outline  of  which  he  has  already 
conceived.  He  has  nothing  now  to  offer ;  but,  justly  confiding  in  the  fertility 
of  his  own  imagination,  and  the  future  exercise  of  his  faculties,  he  promises 
that  he  will  bring  forward  a  plan,  provided  the  majority  of  this  House  will 
join  him  to-night.  Now,  if  ever  an  idea  was  thrown  out  to  pick  up  a  stray 
vote  or  two  in  the  heel  of  a  debate,  by  a  device,  the  idea  given  a  while  ago 
by  the  right  honourable  gentleman  is  precisely  such  ;  but  if  I  can  augur 
rightly  from  the  complexion  of  the  House,  his  present  will  have  exactly  the 
same  success  with  all  his  past  stratagems  to  oppose  this  bill. 

*'  The  learned  gentleman  (Mr.  Dundas),  with  singular  placidncss,  without 
smile  or  sneer,  has  said,  '  as  this  measure  was  probably  decided  upon  some 
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;  East  India  Company,  mho  could  not  expett  such  a  blow, 
Dughl  lo  have  been  infonncd  of  [he  intended  project.  The  company  wbs 
ciitlently  unaware  of  this  attack,  and,  in  fairness,  should  have  been  apprised 
of  it.'  Does  the  learned  gentleman  imagine  men  arc  in  their  sober  senses. 
who  listen  to  such  cavilling  and  quibbling  opposition  ?  The  company 
unaware  of  tliis  attack  !  The  learned  gentleman's  own  labours,  independent 
of  any  other  intimation,  had  been  an  ample  warning  to  the  company  to  be 
piepaied.  Every  man  in  the  kingdom  who  reads  a  newspaper  cxpectuil 
wmethlng ;  and  the  only  wonder  with  the  nation  was,  how  it  could  be  so 
long  delayed.  The  reports  of  the  committee  alarmed  the  public  so  much, 
for  the  honour  of  the  country,  and  for  the  salvation  of  the  company,  that  all 
eyes  were  upon  East  India  affairs.  This  sort  of  observation  had,  indeed, 
much  better  come  tram  any  other  man  in  this  House  than  from  that  identical 
genlkinan. 

■"  But  if  these  were  not  sufficient  to  ronso  the  attention  and  diligence  of 
the  company,  bis  Majesty's  speech  at  the  commencement  and  conclusion  of 
the  late  session  of  rariiament,  gave  them  note  of  preparation  in  the  most 
plain  and  decisive  tcrma.  In  his  opening  speech,  his  Majesty  thus  speaks 
to  PitrUamcnt  upon  the  subject  of  India  : — '  The  regulation  of  a  vast  terri- 
tory in  Asia  opens  a  largo  field  for  your  wisdom,  prudence,  and  foresight :  I 
tinM  that  jou  will  be  able  to  form  some  fundamental  laws  which  may  make 
their  connection  with  Great  Britain  a  blessing  to  India ;  and  tiiat  you  will 
take  therein  proper  measures  to  give  all  foreign  nations,  in  matters  of  foreign 
commerce,  an  entire  and  pprffct  eonfidonee  in  ihe  probity,  punctuality,  and 
g'ldd  oiili.r  i.if  liur  Govcnuncii!.  V.'u  ni:iy  be  assured  that  whatever  depends 
upon  me  shall  be  executed  with  a  steadiness  which  can  alone  preserve  that 
part  of  mj  dominions,  or  the  commerce  which  arises  from  it.' 

"  Tlie  learned  gentleman,  who  knows  more  of  the  dispositions  of  the 
cabinet  at  that  time  than  I  do,  can  better  tell  whether  any  measure  of  this 
natiure  was  then  intended.  The  words  are  very  wide,  and  seem  to  portend, 
at  least,  something  Tery  important ;  but  whether  anything  similar  to  this 
measure  was  meant,  as  this  passage  seems  to  imply,  or  not,  is  indifferent  to 
the  point  in  question.  This  is  clear  from  it,  that  it  gives  a  very  ceremonious 
warning  to  the  East  India  Company  ;  enough  surely  to  expose  the  weakness 
and  futility  of  the  learned  gentleman's  remark.  The  changes  and  circum- 
stances of  the  cabinet,  in  the  course  of  the  last  session,  can  be  the  only 
excuse  for  the  delay  of  some  decisive  measure  with  regard  to  India ;  and  if, 
in  addition  to  all  these,  anything  more  is  requisite  to  confirm  the  notoriety  of 
Parliament  being  about  to  enter  upon  the  business,  the  following  paragraph  of 
the  king's  closing  speech,  last  July,  completes  the  mass  of  evidence  against 
the  learned  gentleman.  His  Majesty,  after  intimating  a  belief  that  he  shall 
be  obliged  to  call  his  Parliament  together  earlier  than  usual,  thus  speaks  ; — 
'  Tb«  consideration  of  the  aHairs  of  the  East  Indies  will  require  to  be 
resumed  as  early  as  possible,  and  to  be  pursued  with  a  serious  and  unremit- 
ting attention.'     Superadd  to  all  this,  the  part  of  the  King's  opening  speech 
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this  year  upon  India ;  and  if  the  whole  do  not  constitute  sufficient  testimonj 
that  the  company  had  full  notice,  nothing  can. 

*'  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  learned  gentleman  accuses  os  of 
surprising  the  company ;  and  his  right  honourable  friend,  in  hopes  his 
proposal  of  another  bill  may  have  weight  in  the  division,  repeats  the  hack- 
neyed charge  of  precipitation,  and  forces  the  argument  for  delay  in  a  taunt, 
'  that  we  wish  to  get  rid  of  our  torments,  by  sending  this  bill  to  the  other 
House.*  The  right  honourable  gentleman's  talents  are  splendid  and  Tarious ; 
but  I  assure  him,  that  all  his  efforts  for  the  last  eight  days  have  not  given 
me  a  single  torment.  Were  I  to  choose  a  species  of  opposition  to  insure  a 
ministerial  tranquillity,  it  would  be  the  kind  of  opposition  which  this  bill 
has  received,  in  which  everything  brought  to  confute  has  tended  to  confirm, 
and  in  which  the  arguments  adduced  to  expose  the  weakness  have  furnished 
materials  to  establish  the  wisdom  of  the  measure :  so  impossible  is  it,  without 
something  of  a  tolerable  cause,  even  for  the  right  honourable  gentleman's 
abilities  to  have  effect,  though  his  genius  may  make  a  flourishing  and 
superior  figure  in  the  attempt ! 

**  Before  I  proceed  to  the  other  parts  of  the  debate,  I  wish  to  say  one  word 
upon  a  remark  of  the  learned  gentleman.  He  says,  that  the  clause  relative  to 
the  Zemindars  was  suggested  by  his  observations.  Qod  forbid  I  should 
detract  from  the  merit  or  diminish  the  desert  of  any  man !  Undoubtedly 
that  excellent  part  of  the  Regulation  Bill  originated  with  the  learned  gen« 
tleman  ;  and  if  he  had  been  in  this  House  when  I  introduced  the  subject  of 
India,  he  would  have  known  that  I  did  him  full  and  complete  justice  upon 
that  point. 

''  My  noble  friend  (Lord  John  Cavendish),  has  said,  that  this  bill  does  not 
arise  from  the  poverty  of  the  company,  but  that  liberal  policy  and  national 
honour  demanded  it.  Upon  the  last  day  this  bill  was  debated,  I  confined 
myself  chiefly  to  the  demonstration  of  the  fallacy  and  imposture  of  that 
notable  schedule  presented  by  the  East  India  Company ;  and  having  proved 
its  falsehood,  I  can  now  with  the  greater  safety  declare,  that  if  every  shilling 
of  that  fictitious  property  was  real  and  forthcoming,  a  bill  of  this  nature 
would  not,  therefore,  be  the  less  necessary.  I  thought  wo  were  fully  under- 
stood upon  this  point,  from  the  opening  speech  in  this  business,  which  did 
not  so  degrade  the  measure  as  to  say  it  originated  in  the  poverty  of  the 
company,  which,  as  my  noble  friend  rightly  remarks,  was  the  smallest 
reason  for  its  adoption,  and  which  opinion  is  not,  as  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  insinuates,  '  shifting,'  but  recognising  and  recording  the  true 
grounds  of  the  bill.  If  any  misunderstanding,  then,  has  hitherto  taken  place 
upon  this  head,  it  will,  I  trust,  cease  henceforth,  and  so  odious  a  libel  upoo 
this  coimtry  will  not  pass  current,  as  that  sordid  motives  only  induced  the 
Government  of  England  to  that  which  we  were  bound  to  do,  as  politicians, 
as  Christians,  and  as  men,  by  every  consideration  which  makes  a  nation 
respectable,  great,  and  glorious. 

*'  Having  vindicated  the  bill  from  this  aspersion,  and  founded  it  upon  that  . 


I««is  which  every  lioncst  and  scnaibls  man  in  England  must  approve,  1  mny 
be  dlowcd  lo  soy.  that  some  regard  may  be  had  even  to  the  mean  and 
ncTcmar]'  upon  this  subject — &  portion  of  wbom  we  have  here 
with  all  other  countries.  Will  euch  men  endure  with  temper  a  consUint 
dr&in  tipoa  this  kingdom,  for  tho  sake  of  this  manopoHsing  corporation  } 
Will  those,  for  instance,  who  clamour  againat  a  twopenny  tax,*  afTord,  with 
good  humour,  nullion  after  million  to  the  East,  India  Company  }  The  sinking- 
fiind  is.  at  this  moment,  a  million  the  worse  for  the  deficiencies  of  the  i 
piny,  and  as  the  noble  lord  (John  Cavendish)  says,  an  estent  mu»t  In  three 
weeks  arrest  their  properly,  if  Parliament  does  not  interpose  or  enable  them 
lo  discharge  a  port  of  theit  debt  to  the  Crown.  Let  those,  therefore,  who 
think  the  commerce  ought  to  he  instantly  separated  from  the  dominion 
(were  that  at  this  time  possible),  and  who  think  il  ought  to  be  left  wholly 
in  the  present  hands,  reflect,  ihat  the  formation  of  a  vigorous  syatcni  of 
government  for  India  is  not  more  incumbent  upon  ua  than  the  establish ment 
of  the  eastern  trade  upon  such  principles  of  solidity  and  fitness,  as  shall  give 
some  just  hopes  thai  the  public  may  he  speedily  relieved  from  the  monsiroufl 
pti^ssure  of  constantly  supporting  the  indigence  of  the  company. 

■'  I  have  spoken  of  myself  very  often  in  the  course  of  what  I  have  eaid  this 
night,  and  must  speak  still  more  fiequeutly  in  the  course  of  what  1  have  to 
uy ;  the  House  will  see  this  awkward  task  is  rendered  indispensable, 
infinitely  more  having  been  said  concerning  me,  during  the  debate,  than 
concerning  the  question  which  is  the  proper  subject  of  agitation.  The  right 
honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  W.  Pitt),  says,  Ihat  nothing  ever  happened  to 
p\i'  him  an  ill-imprcrision  of  my  character,  or  to  jircjvcnt  ii  mutuid  coiiliik'nce. 
He  says  rightly ;  there  have  been  interchanges  of  civility,  and  amicable 
babita  between  us,  in  which  1  trust  I  have  given  him  no  cause  to  complain. 
But,  after  pronouncing  a  brilliant  eulogy  upon  me  and  my  capacity  to  serve 
the  country,  the  right  honourable  gentleman  considers  me  at  the  same  lime 
the  most  dangerous  man  in  the  kingdom."  Mr.  Pitt  said,  across  the  House, 
•*  dangerous  only  from  this  measure  :"  lo  which  Mr.  Fos  instantly  made  this 
reply :  "  I  call  upon  the  House  to  attend  to  the  right  honourable  gentleman ; 
he  thinks  me  dangerous  only  &om  this  measure,  and  confesses,  that  hitherto 
he  bos  leen  nothing  in  my  conduct  to  obliterate  his  good  opinion.  Compare 
thia  with  hia  opposition  during  the  last  and  the  present  session.  Let  every 
man  reflect,  that,  up  to  this  moment,  the  right  honourable  gentleman  deemed 
me  worthy  of  confidence,  and  competent  to  my  situation  in  the  State.  I 
tbank  bim  for  the  support  be  has  aflbrded  to  the  minister  he  thus  esteemed, 
and  ihall  not  preas  the  advantage  he  gives  roe,  farther  than  leaving  to  himself 
to  reconcile  his  practice  and  his  doctrine  in  the  beat  manner  he  can. 

"  The  right  honourable  gentleman  could  not  for  one  night  pass  by  the 
coalition,  yet  I  think  he  might  have  chosen  a  fitter  time  to  express  bis  indig- 
naticin  against  the  noble  lord  (North)  than  the  present  moment.     An  attack 
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upon  the  noble  lord  in  his  presence  would  bear  a  more  liberal  colour ;  and 
the  cause  of  his  absence  now,*  would  surely  rather  disarm  than  irritate  a 
generous  enemy.  There  are  distinctions  in  hatred,  and  the  direst  foes  upon 
such  occasions  moderate  their  aversion.  The  coalition  is,  howeTcr,  a  fruitful 
topic,  and  the  power  of  traducing  it,  which  the  weakest  and  meanest 
creatures  in  the  country  enjoy  and  exercise,  is,  of  course,  equally  vested  in 
men  of  rank  and  parts,  though  every  man  of  parts  and  rank  would  not  be 
apt  to  participate  in  the  privilege.  Upon  the  coalition,  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  is  welcome  to  employ  his  ingenuity;  but  upon  another  subject 
alluded  to  by  him,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  advise,  nay,  even  to  instruct  him. 

'*  In  what  system  of  ethics  will  the  right  honourable  gentleman  find  the 
precept  taught  of  ripping  up  old  sores,  and  reviving  animosities  among 
individuals,  of  which  the  parties  themselves  retain  no  memory  ^|'  This  kind 
of  practice  may  incur  a  much  worse  charge  than  weakness  of  understanding, 
and  subject  a  man  to  much  greater  imputations  than  are  commonly  applied 
to  political  mistakes  or  party  violence.  The  soundness  of  the  heart  may  be 
liable  to  suspicion,  and  the  moral  character  be  in  danger  of  suffering  by  it, 
in  the  opinion  of  mankind.  To  cover  the  heats  and  obliterate  the  sense  of 
former  quarrels  between  two  persons,  is  a  very  distinguished  virtue :  to 
renew  the  subject  of  such  differences,  and  attempt  the  revival  of  such 
disputes,  deserves  a  name  which  I  could  give  it,  if  that  right  honourable 
gentleman  had  not  forgotten  himself,  and  fallen  into  some  such  deviation. 
He  values  himself,  I  doubt  not,  too  much  again  to  make  a  similar  slip,  and 
must  even  feel  thankful  to  me  for  the  counsel  I  thus  take  the  liberty  to 
give  him. 

'*  An  honourable  gentleman  under  the  gallery  (Mr.  Martin),  to  whom  an 
abuse  of  the  coalition  seems  a  sort  of  luxury,  wishes  that  a  starling  were  at 
the  right  hand  of  the  chair  to  cry  out  '  disgraceful  coalition ! '  Sir,  upon 
this  subject  I  shall  say  but  a  few  words.  The  calamitous  situation  of  this 
country  required  an  Administration  whose  stability  could  give  it  a  tone  of 
firmness  with  foreign  nations,  and  promise  some  hope  of  restoring  the  faded 
glories  of  the  country.  Such  an  Administration  could  not  be  formed  without 
some  junction  of  parties ;  and  if  former  differences  w^ere  to  be  an  insurmount- 
able barrier  to  union,  no  chance  of  salvation  remained  for  the  country ;  as  it 
is  well  known  that  four  public  men  could  not  be  found,  who  had  not,  at  one 
time  or  other,  taken  opposite  sides  in  politics.  The  great  cause  of  difference 
between  us  and  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon  no  longer  existed ;  his 
personal  character  stood  high  ;  and  thinking  it  safer  to  trust  him  than  those 
who  had  before  deceived  us,  we  preferred  to  unite  with  the  noble  lord.  A 
similar  junction,  in  1757,^  against  which  a  similar  clamour  was  raised,  saved 

*  Lord  North  left  the  House  in  a  state  of  indisposition  about  midnight. 

f  Mr.  Pitt,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  had  alluded  to  the  duel  between  Mr.  Fox  and 
Mr.  Adam.     Vide  ante  p.  41. 

;  Between  Mr.  Pitt,  afterwards  Earl  of  Chatham,  the  Duke  uf  Ncwcaatlc,  and  Mr. 
Henry  Fux,  after waid»  Lord  Holland. 
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the  empire  from  ruin,  anil  raised  it  above  the  rivalflliip  of  all  its  enemies. 
The  country,  wbeti  we  came  into  office,  bore  not  a  very  auspicious  com- 
plexioD  ;  yet.  Sir,  I  do  not  despair  of  seeing  it  again  resume  its  consei{uencc 
in  the  scale  of  nations,  and  again  make  as  splendid  a  figure  as  ever.  Those 
who  asserted  the  impossibility  of  our  agreeing  with  the  noble  lord  and  hia 
friends,  were  false  jirophets  ;  for  events  have  belied  their  augury.  We  have 
differed  like  men,  and  like  men  we  have  agreed.  A  body  of  the  best  and 
moat  honest  men  in  this  House,  who  serve  their  country  without  any  other 
reward  than  that  arising  from  the  disinterested  discharge  of  their  public  duty, 
approved  that  junction,  and  sanctify  tlie  measure  by  their  cordial  support. 

■■  Such,  Sir.  is  this  coalition,  which  the  stale  of  the  country  rendered  indis- 
pensable ;  and  for  which  the  history  of  every  country  records  a  thousand 
precedents  ;  yet  to  this  the  terra  '  disgraceful'  is  applied.  Is  it  not  extra- 
ordinary,  then,  that  gentlemen  should  be  under  such  spells  of  false  delusion, 
SI  not  to  see,  that,  if  calling  it  disgraceful  makes  it  so,  these  epithets  operate 
with  equal  force  against  themselves  ?  If  the  coalition  be  disgraceful,  what 
i%  the  an ti -coalition  r  \Vhen  1  see  the  right  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  W. 
Pitt),  surrounded  by  the  early  objects  of  his  political,  nay,  his  hereditary* 
hatred,  and  bear  him  revile  the  coalition,  I  am  lost  in  the  astoninhment  how 
men  can  be  so  blind  to  their  own  situation,  as  to  attempt  to  wound  us  in 
this  parlicnlar  point.  posFessed  as  we  are  of  the  power  of  returning  the  same 
blow,  with  tbe  vulnerable  part  staring  as  directly  in  the  face  If  the  honour- 
able gentlemen  under  the  gallery  wishes  that  a  starling  were  perched  upon 
the  right  hand  of  the  chair.  I  tell  him,  that  the  wish  la  just  as  reasonable 
to  have  another  sliitling  upon  the  left  hiind  of  the  chair  to  chirp  up  coalition 
■gainat  coalition,  and  to  harmonize  their  mutual  disgrace,  if  disgrace  there  be. 

"  With  the  same  consistency,  an  honourable  gentlemanf  calls  us  deserters. 
Ua!  A  few  cold  and  disaffected  members  fall  off,  then  turn  about,  and,  to 
palliate  their  own  defection,  call  the  body  of  the  army  deserters !  We  have 
not  deserted  ;  here  we  are,  a  fitm  phalanx.  Deserted,  indeed,  we  have  been 
in  the  moment  of  disaster,  but  never  dejected,  and  seldom  complaining. 
Some  of  those  who  rose  upon  our  wreck,  and  who  eagerly  grasped  that 
power  which  we  had  the  labour  of  erecting,  now  call  us  deserters.  We 
retort  the  term  with  just  indignation.  Yet,  whilst  they  presume  we  have  the 
attributes  of  men  they  would  expect  us  to  have  the  obduracy  of  savages. 
They  would  have  our  resentments  insatiate,  our  rancour  eternal.  In  our 
opioion  an  oblivion  of  useless  animosity  is  much  more  noble ;  and  in  that 
the  conduct  of  our  accnscrs  goes  hand  in  hand  with  us.  But  I  beg  of  the 
House,  and  I  wish  the  world  to  observe,  that  although,  like  them,  we  have 
abandoned  our  enmi^es,  we  have  not,  like  them,  relinquished  our  fiiend- 
■hipa ;  but  there  are  a  set  of  men,  who.  from  the  mere  vanity  of  having  conse- 
quence as  decisive  voters,  object  to  all  stable  government;  these  men  hate 
to  see  an  Administration  so  fixed  as  not  to  he  moveable  by  their  vole.  They 
•  Hr.  Jenkinoon,  Mr.  Dundu,  ftc,  sat  near  Mr.  Pitt. 
t  Mr.  Martin. 
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assume  their  dignity  on  the  mere  merit  of  not  accepting  places,  and  in 
the  pride  of  this  self-denial,  and  the  vanity  of  fancied  independence,  they 
object  to  every  system  that  has  a  solid  basis,  because  their  consequence  is 
unfelt.  Of  such  men  I  cannot  be  the  panegyrist,  and  I  am  sorry  that  some 
such  men  are  among  the  most  estimable  in  this  House. 

"  An  honourable  gentleman  advises  me,  for  the  future,  not  to  mention  the 
name  of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  who,  he  says,  would  ncTer  counten- 
ancea  bill  of  this  kind.  This  is,  indeed,  imposing  hard  conditions  upon  those 
who  have  willingly  suffered  a  sort  of  political  martyrdom  in  the  cause  of  that 
noble  lord*s  principles,  those  who  surrendered  pomp  and  power  rather  than 
remain  where  his  principles  ceased  to  be  fashionable,  and  which  were  wither- 
ing into  contempt.  I  venerate  the  name  of  that  noble  marquis,  and  shall  ever 
mention  it  with  love  and  reverence ;  but  at  no  period  of  my  life  with  more 
confidence  than  at  this  moment,  when  I  say,  that  his  soul  speaks  in  every 
line  of  the  bill  before  you,  for  his  soul  speaks  in  every  measure  of  virtue, 
wisdom,  humane  policy,  general  justice,  and  national  honour.  The  name 
of  the  noble  lord  who  enjoys  his  fortune  has  been  mentioned  in  this  de- 
bate, and  will  be  mentioned  again  by  me ;  I  will  tell  the  honourable  gen- 
tleman, that  this  noble  lord  (Earl  Fitzwilliam),  though  not  the  issue  of  his 
loins,  inherits,  with  his  property,  the  principles  of  that  noble  marquis  in 
all  their  purity  and  soundness  ;  and  is  as  incapable  as  that  noble  marquis 
himself  was,  or  as  any  man  on  earth  is,  of  countenancing  any  act  which, 
either  immediately  or  ultimately,  tends  to  the  prejudice  of  his  country,  or 
the  injury  of  the  constitution.  I  have  had  the  honour  of  knowing  the  noble 
earl  from  an  early  age.  I  have  observed  the  motives  of  his  actions.  I  am 
endeared  to  him  by  every  tie  of  kindred  sentiment,  and  of  mutual  principle. 
A  character  more  dignified  and  exalted  exists  not  in  the  empire,  nor  a  mind 
more  firmly  attached  to  the  constitution  of  his  country :  he  is,  what  the  na* 
tion  would  desire  in  the  heir  of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  the  only  com* 
pensation  that  we  can  have  for  his  loss. 

'*  An  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  T.  Pitt),  has  used  violent  terms  against 
this  bill,  and  the  movers  of  it.  Sir,  I  tell  that  honourable  gentleman  (look- 
ing directly  in  the  face  of  Mr.  T.  Pitt),  that  the  movers  of  this  bill  are  not  to 
be  brow-beaten  by  studied  gesture,  nor  frightened  by  tremulous  tones, 
solemn  phrases,  or  hard  epithets.  To  arguments  they  are  ready  to  reply; 
but  all  the  notice  they  can  take  of  assertions  is,  to  mark  to  the  House  that 
they  are  only  assertions.  The  honourable  gentleman  again  repeats  his 
favourite  language  of  our  having  *  seized  upon  the  Government;*  his 
Majesty  changed  his  Ministry  last  April  in  consequence  of  a  vote  of  this 
House  ;  his  Majesty  did  the  same  twelve  months  before,  in  consequence  of 
a  vote  of  this  House.*     His  Majesty  in  so  doing  followed  the  example  of  bis 

*  The  result  of  Sir  John  Roos's  motion  for  withdrawing  the  confidence  of  the  Hoots 
of  Commons  from  Ministers  led  Lord  North  to  resign  in  March,  1782  ;  and  in  coiise* 
quence  of  the  vote  of  censure  on  the  terms  of  peace  proposed  by  Ministers,  Lord  Shel* 
bume  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  in  April,  1783,  by  the  coalition  Administration. 


pffdecMMrs ;  and  his  successors  will,  I  doubt  not,  follow  the  example  of  his 
Mijwty.  The  votes  of  Parliament  have  always  decided  upon  the  duration 
of  tbc  Ministry,  and  always  will,  I  trust.  It  is  the  nature  of  our  constitu- 
lion ;  and  those  who  dislike  it,  had  belter  attempt  to  alter  it.  The  honour- 
•Ue  g«nlleinan  called  the  change  in  1762  a  ({lorions  one ;  this,  in  1763,  a 
ditgneeful  one.  Why  ?  For  a  very  obvious,  though  a  very  bad  reason.  The 
inumnble  gentleman  aseisted  in  effecting  the  first,  and  strenuously  laboured 
la  prcTont  the  second.  The  first  battle  he  fought  with  us ;  the  second 
igaiml  us,  and  we  %-ttnquished  him.  In  1782  his  friends  were  out,  and 
wuU  be  in.  In  1785  his  friends  were  in,  nor  would  go  out.  'ITius,  having 
done  without  him  what  wo  once  did  with  him,  the  House  aces  his  motive. 
ll  a  human  nature ;  but  certainly  not  the  better  part  of  human  nature.  He 
uyi  bo  is  no  party  man,  and  he  abhors  a  systematic  opposition.  I  have 
ilwBja  acknowledged  myself  to  be  a  party  man ;  I  have  always  acted  with 
1  party  in  whose  principles  I  have  confidence,  and  if  I  had  such  an  opinion 
of  uny  Ministry  as  the  honourable  gentleman  professes  to  have  of  us,  I 
voidd  pursue  their  overthrow  by  a  systematic  opposition.  1  have  done  so 
raoT»  than  once,  and  I  think  that,  in  succeeding,  I  saved  my  country.  Once 
the  honourable  gentleman,  as  I  have  said,  was  with  me,  and  then  our 
conduct  was  fair,  manly,  constitutional,  and  honourable  !  The  next  time  he 
WM  against  me,  and  our  conduct  was  violent  and  unconstitutional,  it  was 
treasonable,  and  yet  the  means  were  in  'both  instances  the  same,  the  means 
were  tiie  votes  of  this  House. 

"  A  game  of  a  two-fold  quality  is  playing  by  the  other  side  of  the  Hoase 
upon  this  occasion,  to  which  I  hope  the  Houne  nml  the  kingdom  will  attend. 
They  we  endeavouring  to  injure  us  through  two  channels  at  the  same  time — 
through  B  certain  great  quarter,  and  through  the  people.  They  are  attempt- 
ing to  alarm  the  first,  by  asserting  that  this  bill  increases  the  influence  of  the 
Ministry  against  the  Crown ;  and  rousing  the  people  under  an  idea  that  it 
increaseB  the  influence  of  the  Crown  against  them.  That  they  will  fail  in 
both  I  doubt  not.  In  the  great  quarter,  I  trust,  they  are  well  understood, 
and  the  princely  mind  of  that  high  person  is  a  security  against  their  devices  : 
they  are  mnning  svriftly  to  take  off  whatever  little  imposition  might  have 
been  put  upon  any  part,  even  of  the  multitude.  And  I  wish  to  rescue  the 
character  of  the  public  understanding  from  the  contemptuous  implication, 
that  it  ia  capable  of  being  gulled  by  such  artifices.  I  feel  for  my  country's 
bononr  when  I  say,  that  Englishmen,  free  themselves,  and,  fond  of  giving 
freedom  to  others,  disdain  these  stratagems,  and  are  equally  above  the  silli- 
D«u  of  crediting  the  revilers  of  this  act,  as  above  the  baseness  of  confede- 
rating or  making  common  cause  with  those  who  would  support  a  system 
which  has  dishonoured  this  country,  and  which  keeps  thirty  millions  of  the 
hnman  race  in  wretchedness.  I  make  allowances  for  the  hair-brained,  head- 
■troDg  delnuons  of  folly  and  ignorance,  and  the  effects  of  design.  To  such 
evils  every  measure  is  liable,  and  every  man  must  expect  a  portion  of  the 
consequence.     But  for  the  serious  and  grave  determinations  of  the  public 
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judgment  I  have  the  highest  value  :  I  ever  had,  and  ever  shall  have.  If  it 
be  a  weakness,  I  confess  it,  that  to  lose  the  good  opinion  of  even  the 
meanest  man  gives  me  some  pain ;  and  whatever  triumph  my  enemies  can 
derive  from  such  a  frame  of  mind,  they  are  welcome  to.  I  do  not,  after  the 
example  of  the  honourable  gentleman  who  began  this  debate,  hold  the 
opinion  of  constituents  in  disparagement.  The  clear  and  decided  opinion  of 
the  more  reasonable  and  respectable  should,  in  my  mind,  weigh  with  the 
member  upon  the  same  principle,  that  I  think  that  the  voice  of  the  nation 
should  prevail  in  this  House,  and  in  every  other  place.  But  when  the  re- 
presentative yields  to  the  constituent,  it  should  be  to  the  majority  of  the 
reasonable  and  respectable,  and  not,  as  we  shall  see  in  a  day  or  two,  some  of 
the  most  honest  men  in  England  voting  against  the  most  popular  tax  ever 
introduced  into  this  House,  in  direct  opposition  to  their  own  conviction,  and 
not  upon  the  opinion  of  either  the  more  respectable  or  reasonable  class  of 
their  constituents.* 

*'  My  noble  friend  (Lord  John  Cavendish),  with  his  characteristic  spirit, 
has  said,  that  we  never  sought  power  by  cabal,  or  intrigue,  or  under-hand 
operations ;  and  this  he  said  in  reply  to  an  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  T. 
Pitt),  whose  conduct  demonstrates  that  he  thinks  those  the  surest  paths  for 
his  friends.  This  bill,  as  a  ground  of  contention,  is  farcical ;  this  bill,  if  it 
admitted  it,  would  be  combated  upon  its  intrinsic  qualities,  and  not  by 
abusing  the  coalition,  or  raising  a  clamour  about  influence ;  but  why  do  not 
the  gentlemen  speak  out  fairly,  as  we  do ;  and  then  let  the  world  judge 
between  us  ?  Our  love  and  loyalty  to  the  Sovereign  are  as  ardent  and  firm  as 
their  own.  Yet  the  broad  basis  of  public  character,  upon  which  we  received, 
is  the  principle  by  which  we  hope  to  retain,  this  power  ;  convinced  as  we 
that  the  surest  road  to  the  favour  of  the  prince  is  by  serving  him  with 
and  fidelity ;  that  the  safest  path  to  popularity  is  by  reducing  the  burden 
and  restoring  the  glory  of  the  nation.  Let  those  (looking  at  Mr.  Jenkinaon) 
who  aim  at  office  by  other  means,  by  inscrutable  and  mysterious  methods, 
speak  out ;  or,  if  they  will  not,  let  the  world  know  it  is  because  their  arts 
will  not  bear  examination,  and  that  their  safety  consists  in  their  obscurity. 
Our  principles  arc  well  known ;  and  I  would  rather  perish  with  them,  than 
prosper  with  any  other. 

**  The  honourable  gentleman  under  the  gallery  (Mr.  Martin),  also  says,  he 
dislikes  systematic  opposition.  Whether  perpetually  rising  up  with  peevish, 
capricious  objections  to  everything  proposed  by  us,  deserve  that  name  or  not, 
I  leave  the  gentleman  himself  to  determine,  and  the  House  to  reflect,  upon 
that  kind  of  conduct  which  condemns  the  theory  of  its  own  constant  prac- 
tice ;  but  I  meet  the  gentleman  directly  upon  the  principle  of  the  term.  He 
dislikes  systematic  opposition ;  now,  I  like  it.  A  systematic  oppoaition  to  m 
dangerous  Government  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  noble  employment  for  the 
brightest  faculties ;  and  if  the  honourable  gentleman  thinks  our  Admints* 

*  A  motion  for  the  repeal  of  the  receipt  tax  wait  made  on  the  4th  of  December,  bf 
Mr.  Alderman  Xewnham. 
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ititiirti  a  bad  Qne.  he  is  right  lo  eonlribiite  to  its  liowiiral  Opposiiion  t* 
natural  in  such  a  political  system  as  oiirn ;  it  has  subHtstfd  in  nil  »ucli 
OnvcTnincnt^ ;  and  perhaps  it  in  neccs.iary.  But,  to  those  who  oppoee  it, 
it  ii  extremely  essential  that  thoir  manner  of  conducting  it  should  not  incur 
a  iiutpicion  of  theii  motives.  If  they  appear  to  oppose  from  disappointment, 
from  mortification,  from  pique,  from  whim,  the  people  will  be  against  them. 
If  llicy  ojipose  from  public  principle,  from  love  of  their  country  rather  thnii 
hiirrd  to  administration,  from  evident  conviction  of  the  badness  of  mea- 
nifr»,  and  a  full  persuasion  (hat  in  their  resistance  lo  men  they  arc  aiming 
at  the  public  welfare,  the  people  will  be  with  them.  We  opposed  upon 
fbe«e  principles,  and  the  people  were  witb  us ;  if  we  are  opposed  upon  otlier 
prineiplea,  they  will  not  be  against  u^.  Mueb  labour  has  been  employed  lo 
infuse  a  prejudice  upon  the  pre.tent  subject ;  and  I  have  the  salij-faelion  (o 
believe,  that  the  labour  has  been  fruitless  ;  making,  however,  a  reasonable 
exception  for  the  mistakes  of  the  uninformed,  the  first  imprcaeiona  of  novelty. 
And  the  natural  result  of  deliberate  malice.  We  desire  to  be  tried  by  the 
tot  of  Ibis  bill,  and  risk  our  character  upon  the  issue — confiding  thoroughly 
in  the  good  sense,  the  justice,  and  the  spirit  of  Englishmen.  Not  lofty 
tuimiU.  nor  selected  epithets,  nor  passionate  declamation  in  this  House,  not 
all  llic  dordid  efforts  gf  interested  men  out  of  this  House — of  men  whose  sets 
in  the  Eoat  have  branded  the  British  name,  and  who.=c  ill. gotten  opulence 
it  working  through  a  thousand  channels  to  delude  and  debauch  the  public 
undcrstinding — can  fasten  odium  upon  this  meaanre.  or  draw  down  obloquy 
■pan  the  authors  of  it.  We  have  been  tried  in  the  cause  of  the  public ;  and 
until  we  desert  thai  cause,  we  arc  assured  of  public  confidence  and  protection. 
"  The  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Powys),  has  supposed  for  me  a  soliloquy, 
and  has  put  into  my  mouth  some  things  which  I  do  not  think  are  likely  to 
be  attributed  to  me  :  he  insinuates  that  I  was  incited  by  avarice,  or  ambition, 
or  party  spirit.  I  have  failings  in  common  with  every  human  being,  besides 
my  own  peculiar  faults ;  but  of  avarice  I  have  indeed  held  myself  guiltless. 
My  abuse  has  been,  for  many  years,  even  the  profession  of  .leveral  people  ; 
it  was  their  traffic,  their  livelihood  ;  yet  until  this  moment  I  knew  not  that 
avarice  was  in  the  catalogue  of  the  sins  imputed  to  me.  Ambition  I  confess 
I  have,  but  not  ambition  upcn  a  narrow  bottom,  or  built  upon  paltry  princi- 
ples. If,  from  the  devotion  of  my  life  to  political  objects,  if  from  the  direction 
of  my  industry  to  the  attainment  of  some  knowledge  of  the  constitution, 
and  the  true  interest  of  the  nritish  empire,  the  ambition  of  taking  no  mean 
part  in  those  acts  that  elevate  nations  and  make  a  people  happy,  be  criminal, 
that  ambition  I  acknowledge.  And,  as  to  party  spirit — that  I  feel  it,  that  I 
have  ever  been  under  its  impulse,  and  that  I  ever  shall  be,  is  what  I  proclaim 
to  the  world.  That  1  am  one  of  a  party,  a  party  never  known  to  sacrifice 
the  interests  or  barter  the  liberties  of  the  nation  for  mercenary  purposes, 
for  personal  emolument  or  honours  :  a  party  linked  together  upon  principles 
which  comprehend  whatever  is  dear  and  most  precious  to  free  men,  and 
essential  to  a  free  constitution,  is  my  pride  and  my  boast. 
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"  The  honourable  gentleman  has  made  one  assertion,  which  it  is  my  pride 
to  confirm  :  he  says  that  I  am  connected  with  a  number  of  the  first  families 
in  the  country.  Yes,  Sir,  I  have  a  peculiar  glory  that  a  body  of  men  re- 
nowned for  their  ancestry,  important  for  their  possessions,  distinguished  for 
their  personal  worth,  with  all  that  is  valuable  to  men  at  stake,  hereditary 
fortunes  and  hereditary  honours,  deem  me  worthy  of  their  confidence.  With 
such  men  I  am  something — without  them  nothing.  My  reliance  is  upon 
their  good  opinion  ;  and  in  that  respect,  perhaps,  I  am  fortunate.  Although 
I  have  a  just  confidence  in  my  own  integrity,  yet  as  I  am  but  man,  perhaps 
it  is  well  that  I  have  no  choice  but  between  my  own  eternal  disgrace  and  a 
faithful  discharge  of  my  public  duty.  Whilst  these  kinds  of  men  are  over- 
seers of  my  conduct,  whilst  men  whose  uprightness  of  heart  and  spotless 
honour  are  even  proverbial  in  the  country  [looking  at  Lord  John  Cavendish] 
are  the  watchmen  of  my  deeds,  it  is  a  pledge  to  the  public  for  the  purity 
and  rectitude  of  my  conduct.  The  prosperity  and  honour  of  the  country 
are  blended  with  the  prosperity  and  honour  of  these  illustrious  per- 
sons. They  have  so  much  at  stake,  that,  if  the  country  falls,  they  fall 
with  it;  and  to  countenance  anything  against  its  interest  would  be  a 
suicide  upon  themselves  The  good  opinion  and  protection  of  these  men 
is  a  security  to  the  nation  for  my  behaviour,  because  if  I  lose  them  I  lose 
my  all. 

*'  Having  said  thus  much  upon  the  extraneous  subjects  introduced  into 
the  debate  by  the  honourable  gentleman,  I  shall  proceed  to  make  some 
observations  upon  the  business  in  question,  ^^^lcn  the  learned  gentleman 
brought  in  his  bill  last  year,  the  House  saw  its  frightful  features  with  just 
horror ;  but  a  very  good  method  was  adopted  to  soften  the  terrors  of  the 
extravagant  power  that  bill  vested  in  the  Governor-general.  The  name  of 
the  noble  lord  (Cornwallis)  was  sent  forth  at  the  same  time,  whose  great 
character  lent  a  grace  to  a  proposition,  which,  destitute  of  such  an  advan- 
tage, could  not  be  listened  to  for  one  moment.  Now,  Sir,  observe  how 
differently  we  have  acted  upon  the  same  occasion.  Earl  Fitsnvilliam  has 
been  spoken  of  here  this  day,  in  those  terms  of  admiration  with  which 
his  name  is  always  mentioned.  Take  notice,  however,  that  we  did  not 
avail  ourselves  of  the  fame  of  his  virtue  and  abilities  in  passing  this  bill 
through  the  House.  If  such  a  thing  were  to  have  taken  place  as  the  insti* 
tulion  of  an  Indian  secretaryship  (according  to  the  suggestions  of  some 
gentlemen),  this  noble  lord  would  certainly  have  been  the  very  person 
whom,  for  my  part,  I  should  have  advised  his  Majesty  to  invest  with  that 
ofiice.  Yet,  although  his  erect  mind  and  spotless  honour  would  have  held 
forth  to  the  public  the  fullest  confidence  of  a  faithful  execution  of  its  dudes, 
the  objections  in  regard  to  influence  upon  a  removable  oflicer  are  tenfold  in 
comparison  with  the  present  scheme.  The  House  must  now  see,  that,  with  : 
all  the  benefits  we  might  derive  from  that  noble  lord's  character^-^that,  *i 
although  his  name  would  have  imparted  a  sanctity,  an  ornament,  and  an  i 
honour  to  the  bill,  we  ushered  it  in  without  that  ceremony,  to  stand  or  fisU 
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ay  iw  own  inlrinsic  mcriss,  neither  Bhieldiag  it  under  the  reputation  nor 
pw'mg  it  under  the  muntle  of  any  mans  rirtue.  Our  merit  will  be  mor* 
in  ihi",  when  the  names  iif  those  are  knoivn  whom  we  mean  to  propose  tii 
the  House  lo  execute  this  commission.  [Name  them,  said  Mr.  Arden, 
Mfoss  the  House],  I  will  not— I  .vU!  not  name  them ;  the  bill  shaU  stand 
Of  fall  by  its  own  merits,  without  aid  or  injury  from  their  eharacler.  An 
lionourable  ^ntlcman  has  said  that  these  comminsioners  will  be  made  up  of 
our  •  adherents  and  creatures.'  Sir,  there  is  nothing  more  easy  than  to  tine 
ilisparagiog  terms  ;  yet  I  should  have  thought  the  name  of  Eail  Filzwiiliam 
would  have  gicen  a  fair  presumption  that  the  colleagues  we  shall  rceommcnd 
to  lhi«  House  for  tlie  co-esecution  of  this  business  with  that  noble  lord,  will 
not  be  of  a  description  to  merit  these  unhandsome  epithets.  I  asEure  the 
liotiour.iblr  gentleman  they  are  not.  I  assure  him  they  ore  not  men  whoso 
hcuttic*  of  corrupting,  or  whose  corruptibility,  will  give  any  alarm  to  this 
floutie.  or  to  the  country  ;  they  are  men  whose  private  and  public  eharactera 
■ttnd  high  and  untainted ;  who  arc  nut  likely  to  countenance  depredation,  or 
participate  in  the  spoils  of  rapacity.  'I'hey  are  not  men  to  screen  delin- 
qomcy.  or  to  pollute  ibe  service  by  disgraceful  appointments.  Would  such 
DHrn  an  Earl  Fitxwilllam  aufler  unbecoming  appointments  to  be  made  ?  la 
E»rl  F*itzwilliam  a  man  likely  to  do  the  dirty  work  of  a  Minister  ?  If  tliey. 
for  instance,  were  to  name  a  Paul  Benlicld*  Eo  go  to  Inilia  in  the  Supreme 
('dBndl,  would  Earl  J'itzwillinm  subscribe  to  his  apimintnient  ?  This  is  the 
benefit  of  having  a  commission  of  high  honour,  chary  of  reputation,  noble 
and  pure  in  their  sentiments,  superior  to  the  little  jobx  and  traffic  of  political 
intrigue. 

■■  But  this  bill.  Sir,  presumes  not  upon  the  probity  of  these  men  ;  it  looks  to 
tbe  future  possibility  of  dissimilar  successors,  and  to  the  morality  of  the  pre- 
sent commissioners,  who  are  merely  human,  and,  therefore,  not  incapable  of 
alteration.  Under  all  Ihe  caution  of  this  bill,  with  ihc  responsibility  it  im- 
poses.  J  will  take  upon  me  to  say.  that,  if  the  aggregate  body  of  this  Board 
determined  to  use  all  its  power  for  the  purpose  of  corruption,  this  House, 
and  the  people  at  large,  would  have  loss  to  dread  from  them,  in  the  way  of 
inflnence,  than  from  a  few  Asiatics  who  will  probably  be  displaced  in  coose- 
quence  of  this  arrangement,  some  of  whom  will  return  to  this  country  with 
a  million,  some  with  seven  hundred  thousand,  some  with  five,  besides  the 
three  or  four  hundred  thousand  of  others,  who  are  cut  off  in  their  career  by 
the  hand  of  Fate.  An  inundation  of  such  wealth  is  far  more  dangerous  than 
any  influence  that  is  likely  to  spring  from  a  plan  of  government  so  consti- 
tuted as  the  one  proposed — whether  the  operation  of  such  a  mass  of  wealth 
be  considered  in  its  probable  effects  upon  the  principles  of  the  members  of 
this  House,  or  the  manners  of  the  people  at  lurgc,  more  especially  when  a 
reflection  that  Orientalists  are  in  general  the  most  exemplary  class  of  people 
in  their  morals,  and  in  their  deportment  the  most  moderate,  and  corresponding 

■  Aee  note  unit,  vol.  i.,  p.  713. 
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with  the  distinction  of  their  high  birth  and  family,  furnishes  a  very  reason- 
able presumption  that  the  expenditure  of  their  money  will  be  much  about 
as  honourable  as  its  acquirement. 

**  I  shall  now,  Sir,  conclude  my  speech  with  a  few  words  upon  the  opinion 
of  the  right  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Pitt).  He  says,  he  will  stake  his 
character  upon  the  danger  of  this  bill.  I  meet  him  in  his  own  phrase,  and 
oppose  him  character  to  character ;  I  risk  my  all  upon  the  excellence  of 
this  bill ;  I  risk  upon  it  whatever  is  most  dear  to  me,  whatever  men  most 
value,  the  character  of  integrity,  of  talents,  of  honour,  of  present  reputation 
and  future  fame  ;  these,  and  whatever  else  is  precious  to  me,  I  stake  upon 
the  constitutional  safety,  the  enlarged  policy,  the  equity,  and  the  wisdom  of 
this  measure,  and  have  no  fear  in  saying  (whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  its 
authors),  that  this  bill  will  produce  to  this  country  every  blessing  of  commerce 
and  revenue ;  and  that  by  extending  a  generous  and  humane  government 
over  those  millions  whom  the  inscrutable  destinations  of  Providence  have 
placed  under  us  in  the  remotest  regions  of  the  earth,  it  will  consecrate  the 
name  of  England  amongst  the  noblest  of  nations.*' 

Mr.  Fox  then  recapitulated  the  heads  of  his  speech,  and  sat  down. 

The  House  thereupon  divided  on  the  question,  that  the  Speaker  do  leave 
the  chair  :  Ayes,  217  ;  Noes,  103.     So  it  was  resolved  in  the  affirmative. 

On  the  8th  of  December  the  bill  was  read  a  third  time  by  a  majority  of 
208  to  201,  and  passed ;  and,  on  the  following  day,  Mr.  Fox,  attended  by  a 
great  number  of  members,  presented  it  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords. 


Mr.  Baker's  motion  relative  to  the  report  of  the  King*s  opinion  on  Mr. 
Fox's  East  India  Bill. 

December  \lth.  On  the  9th  of  December,  Mr.  Fox's  bill  **  for  vesting 
the  affairs  of  the  East  India  Company  in  the  hands  of  certain  commissioners 
for  the  benefit  of  the  proprietors  and  the  public  '*  was  read  a  first  time  in 
the  House  of  Lords. 

Up  to  that  period  no  symptoms  had  appeared,  at  least  to  the  public  eye, 
that  indicated  the  approaching  fate  both  of  the  bill  and  its  authors.  Great 
pains,  indeed,  were  taken,  and  with  considerable  success,  by  an  almost  in- 
credible circulation  of  pamphlets  and  political  engravings,  to  inflame  the 
nation  against  the  measures  and  the  persons  of  administration  ;  and  it  was 
also  remarked,  that,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  several  of  that  description  of 
members  well  known  by  the  name  of  King's  friends,  gave  their  votes  on  the 
side  of  Opposition.  But,  it  was  generally  imagined,  that  as,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  Ministry  was  too  strong  to  be  shaken  by  the  breath  of  popular 
clamour,  so,  on  the  other,  it  seemed  to  the  last  degree  improbable  that  they 
should  have  adopted  a  measure  of  such  infinite  importance,  either  without 
knowing,  or  contrary  to,  the  inclinations  of  the  King.  On  the  first  reading 
of  the  bill  in  the  House  of  I^rds,  Earl  Temple,  Lord  Thurlow,  and   the 
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Diikp  of  Richmond,  expressed  their  abhorrence  of  ihe  measure  in  the 
itrongrst  and  most  uneqiiivocttl  terms.  A  briUiant  panegyric  on  Mr. 
IlMtings  was  pronounced  by  Lord  Thiirlow,  and  the  flourishing  state  of 
tlic  company's  a^irs  insisted  on.  After  a  short  debate  relative  to  the  pro- 
duction of  papers,  on  which  the  lords  in  Opposition  did  not  choose  to  divide 
the  }IouBc,  the  second  reading  was  fiied  for  Monday.  December  16th. 

In  the  cneaDtioie,  various  rumours  began  to  circulate,  relative  to  some 
eitraordinaiy  movements  Id  the  interior  of  the  Court,  It  was  confidfutly 
iffitmed  that,  on  the  11th  of  December,  the  King  signified  to  Earl  Temple. 
who  had  been  ordered  to  attend  him  in  the  closet  for  that  purpose,  his  ili*- 
BpprobitioQ  of  (he  India  Bill,  and  authorized  him  to  declare  the  same  to 
such  persons  as  he  might  think  fit  ;  lliat  a  written  note  was  put  into  his 
hands,  in  which  his  Majesty  declared,  "  That  he  should  deem  those  who 
should  vote  fur  it  not  only  not  his  friends,  but  his  enemies ;  and  that  if  he 
(Lord  Temple),  could  put  this  in  stronger  words  he  had  full  authority  to  do 
so;"  and,  lastly,  that,  in  consequence  of  this  authority,  communications  had 
been  made  to  the  same  purport  to  several  lords  in  the  Upper  Uoune  ;  and 
paniculariy  to  those  whose  offices  oblif;ed  them  to  attend  the  King's  person. 
Some  extraordinary  circumstances,  which  happened  on  the  15th  of  Decem- 
ber, the  day  appointed  for  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  confirmed  the 
probklnlity  of  the  truth  of  these  reports.  Several  peers,  who  had  entrusted 
their  pfQsies  to  the  Minister  and  his  friends,  withdrew  them  only  a  few 
hotin  before  the  Mouse  met ;  and  others,  whoso  support  he  had  cvory 
rea>OD  to  enpecl,  gave  their  votes  on  the  side  of  Opposition.  On  the  divi- 
sion,  which  took  place  upon  a  question  of  adjournment.  Ministers  were  left 
in  a  minority  of  79  to  87. 

In  consequence  of  a  death  in  the  Speaker's  family,  the  House  of  Commons 
had  adjourned  for  two  days,  but  immediately  on  its  reassembling  on  the  1 7th 
of  December,  and  while  the  India  Bill  was  undergoing  its  final  Investigation 
in  the  other  House,  Mr,  Baker  adverted  to  the  report  of  a  conversation  be- 
tween a  great  personage  and  a  noble  lord,  which  had  for  its  object  to  create 
an  influence  adverse  to  the  bill.  He  stated,  shortly,  that  the  public  notoriety, 
both  of  the  fact  itself  and  of  the  eficcts  it  had  produced,  called  on  the 
House,  which  was  the  natural  guardian  of  the  constitution,  for  their  imme- 
diate interference.  He  divided  the  criminality  of  the  subject  matter  of  the 
report  into  two  parts  ;  first,  the  giving  secret  advice  to  the  Crown;  and. 
secondly,  the  use  that  had  been  made  of  his  Majesty's  name  for  the  purpose 
of  influencing  the  votes  of  members  of  Pailiament  in  a  matter  depending 
before  them.  The  first,  he  contended,  was  a  direct  and  dangerous  attack 
upon  the  constitution.  The  law  declared  that  "the  King  could  do  no 
wrong;'  and  therefore  had  wisely  made  his  Ministers  amenable  for  all  the 
measures  of  his  Government,  This  was  of  the  very  essence  of  the  constitu- 
tion, which  could  no  longer  subsist  if  persons  unknown,  and  upon  whom, 
consequently,  no  responsibility  could  attach,  were  allowed  (o  give  secret 
advice  to  the  Crown,      With  regard  to  the  hccond,  Mr.  Baker  proved,  from 
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the  journals,  that  to  make  any  reference  to  the  opinion  of  the  King,  on  a 
bill  depending  in  either  House,  had  always  been  judged  a  high  breach  of  the 
privileges  of  Parliament ;  he,  therefore,  concluded  with  moving  the  follow, 
ing  resolution : — '*  That  it  is  now  necessary  to  declare,  that  to  report  any 
opinion,  or  pretended  opinion,  of  his  Majesty,  upon  any  bill  or  other  pro- 
ceeding  dci>cnding  in  either  House  of  Parliament,  with  a  view  to  influence 
the  votes  of  the  members,  is  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanour,  derogatory  to 
the  honour  of  the  Crown,  a  breach  of  the  fundamental  privileges  of  Patlia- 
mcnt,  and  subversive  of  the  constitution  of  this  country."  The  motion  wa« 
seconded  by  Lord  Maitland,  and  strongly  opposed  by  Mr.  William  Pitt,  who 
urged  the  impropriety  of  proceeding  on  mere  unauthenticated  rumours; 
alleging,  at  the  same  time,  that  if  such  rumours  were  judged  a  proper  foun- 
dation for  the  House  to  proceed  upon,  there  were  rumours  circulated  with 
equal  industry,  in  which  the  same  use  was  made  of  his  Majesty's  name  in 
favour  of  the  bill,  that  had  been  so  much  condemned  when  supposed  to  have 
been  used  in  opposition  to  it.  With  respect  to  the  effects  which  had  been 
adduced  as  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  report,  if  they  referred  to  a  late 
division  in  the  other  house,  he  thought  the  premises  did  not  warrant  the 
conclusion,  as  it  was  no  very  unusual  thing  for  the  Lords  to  reject  a  bill  that 
had  been  passed  by  the  Commons,  without  the  smallest  suspicion  of  undue 
influence.  With  respect  to  the  criminality  of  the  facts  which  were  the  sub- 
ject of  these  reports,  he  denied  that  it  was  criminal  in  any  of  the  peers,  who 
were  the  acknowledged  hereditary  counsellors  of  the  Crown,  to  give  their 
advice  to  the  King  in  any  case  whatever ;  and  as  to  the  breach  of  the  pri- 
vileges of  Parliament,  he  contended,  that  the  precedents  which  had  been 
read  from  the  journals,  though  selected  from  the  glorious  timet  of  King 
Charles  L,  were  in  no  wise  applicable  to  the  present  case.  Mr.  Pitt  con- 
cluded his  speech  with  reproaching  Ministers  for  their  base  attachment  to 
oflice,  though,  upon  their  own  state  of  the  case,  they  had  lost  their  power, 
and  no  longer  possessed  the  confidence  of  their  Prince.* 

Mr.  Secretary  Fox  spoke  to  the  following  eflect : — 

**  I  did  not  intend.  Sir,  to  have  said  anything  in  addition  to  that  which  has 
been  already  urged  so  ably  in  favour  of  the  resolution  now  agitated.  In 
my  own  opinion,  its  propriety  and  necessity  are  completely  and  substantially 
established.  A  few  particulars,  suggested  in  the  course  of  the  debate  by 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  House,  may  be  thought,  however,  to  merit 
some  animadversion.  And,  once  for  all,  let  no  man  complain  of  strong  lan- 
guage. Things  are  now  arrived  at  such  a  crisis  as  renders  it  impossible  to 
fcpeak  without  warmth.  Delicacy  and  reserve  are  criminal  where  the  inte- 
rests of  Englishmen  are  at  hazard.  The  various  points  in  dispute  strike  to 
the  heart  ;  and  it  were  unmanly  and  pusillanimous  to  wrap  up  in  smooth 
and  deceitful  colours,  objects  which,  in  their  nature  and  consequences,  are 

•   AriMU.iI  lU'gi.'-tfi ,  Vol.  xx\ii.,  pp.  69,  70. 
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c  and  the  country  m 


1  mixture  of  indignoi 


calculated  to  fill  the  Hoi 
and  hormr. 

"  Tkia.  at  least,  has  mode  such  an  impression  on  my  mind,  that  I  novor 
(tit  BO  nnjch  anxiety ;  I  never  addressed  this  House  under  such  a  prea- 
sore  of  impending  mischief ;  I  never  trembled  so  much  for  public  liberty 
as  I  now  do.  The  queation  before  the  ilouse  involves  the  rights  of  Poriit(< 
ment  in  all  their  consequences  and  extent.  These  rights  are  the  basis  of  out 
conxtiiuiion,  and  form  the  spirit  of  whatever  discriminates  the  government  of 
a  free  country.  And  have  not  these  been  threatened  and  assaulted  ?  Can 
they  exist  a  moment  in  opposition  to  such  an  interference  as  that  which  a 
■uppoac'd  by  the  resolution,  and  has  been  stated  by  several  honourable  gentle- 
men to  have  taken  place  ?  No  :  human  nature  is  not  sufBciently  perfect  to 
resist  ihe  weight  of  such  a  temptation.  When,  therefore,  shall  the  House 
UMil  its  dignity,  its  independence,  its  prerogatives,  by  a  resolute  and  un- 
equifocaldedaration  of  all  its  legal  and  constitutional  powers,  but  in  the  instant 
cf  thpir  danger?  The  disease.  Sir,  is  come  to  a  crisiu  ;  and  now  is  the  junc- 
liKO  which  destuiea  the  patient  to  live  or  die.  We  are  called  to  sanctify  or 
Uppose  nn  absolute  extinction  of  all  for  which  our  ancestors  struggled  anil 
«xpirfd.  We  are  called  to  protect  and  defend,  not  ouly  the  stipulated  fran- 
chiiics  of  Englishmen,  but  the  sacred  piivilegeB  of  humanity.  We  are  calleil 
to  protract  the  ruin  of  the  constitution.  The  deliberalions  of  this  night 
mu*t  decide  whether  we  are  to  be  free  men  or  slaves ;  whether  the  IIuubl- 
o{  Commons  be  the  palladium  of  liberty,  or  the  organ  of  despotism ;  whethvr 
»e  are  henceforth  to  possess  a  voice  of  our  own,  or  to  be  only  the  mum 
mechanicaj  echo  ot  secret  influence.  Is  there  an  individual  who  feels  for  his 
own  honour,  callous  to  an  apprehension  of  such  a  consequence  as  this  ?  Does 
not  every  regard  which  he  owes  to  a  body  who  cannot  be  degraded  without  his 
disgrace,  who  cannot  expire  without  involving  his  fate,  rouse  his  indignation, 
.,  both  in  bin  individual  and  delegated  capa- 
,  suspend,  or  destroy  a  practice  so  inimical  to 
9  hostile  to  the  very  existence  of  this  House  ? 

It  has  been  called,  with  great  technical 
is  incapable  of  discussion  as  it  is  of  proof. 
?  a  matter  of  such  general  and  palpable 
notoriety,  as  to  put  every  degree  of  scepticism  to  defiance.  Rumours  of  a 
most  extraordinary  nature  have  been  disseminated  in  no  common  way,  and 
by  no  inferior  agents.  A  noble  earl  is  said  to  have  used  the  name  of  majesty 
with  the  obvious  and  eipress  intention  of  affecting  the  decisions  of  the 
legislature  concerning  a  bill,  of  infinite  consequence  to  thirty  millions  of 
people,  pending  in  Parliament.  The  nature  of  this  debate  will  not  allow 
me  to  avoid  the  mention  of  names.  The  reality  of  reports  circulating,  and 
operating  to  a  certain  degree,  is  equally  admitted  on  all  sides  of  the  House, 
The  arguments  urged  to  defeat  the  use  which  is  made  of  this  fact  by  the 
resolution  under  discussion,  arc  far  from  contradicting  its  veracity.  No:  its 
validity  is   supposed ;    the    consequences  only  which  we    impute    to   that 


and  excite  him  to  every  < 
city,  which  can  reprohai 
public  prosperity,  as  well 

■•  But  what  is  this  resoli 
acuteness,  a  truism,  which  : 
The  foundation  of  it.  howi 
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circumstance  arc  disputed.  No  man  has  yet  ventured,  or  dares  to  venture, 
to  stand  forth  and  say,  in  so  many  words,  that  it  does  not  exist.  This 
would  certainly  finish  the  contest  much  to  the  honour  of  the  nobleman 
concerned ;  but  still  more  to  the  satisfaction  of  this  House  and  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  public.  His  right  honourable  relation,*  who  dares  the  House 
to  a  specific  charge,  leaves  that  whole  load  of  suspicion  and  crimination  on 
the  character  he  would  defend,  unbroken,  undiminished,  and  unequivocal. 
This  may  not  be  so  much  owing  to  a  consciousness  of  delinquency,  as  a 
sentiment  of  pride  :  pride  is  the  passion  of  little,  dark,  intriguing  minds  ;  and 
nothing  but  the  truth  of  the  charge  can,  in  the  present  case,  be  more  incom- 
patible with  every  principle  of  rectitude  and  virtue.  This  rumour  has  been 
treated  with  a  levity  which  amounts  to  a  sarcasm  or  lampoon  on  the  dignity 
of  the  House.  But  I  will  tell  gentlemen  it  is  not  a  newspaper  surmise,  but 
something  much  stronger  and  more  serious ;  there  is  a  written  record  to  be 
produced.  This  letter  (pulling  it  out  of  his  pocket)  is  not  to  be  put  in  the 
balance  with  the  lie  of  the  day.  It  states,  that  '  his  Majesty  allowed  Earl 
Temple  to  say,  that  whoever  voted  for  the  India  bill  were  not  only  not  his 
friends  but  he  should  consider  them  as  his  enemies.  And  if  these  words 
were  not  strong  enough,  Earl  Temple  might  use  whatever  words  he  might 
deem  stronger,  or  more  to  the  purpose.'  Is  this  parliamentary,  or  is  it 
^  truth  ?  Where  is  the  man  who  dares  to  affirm  the  one  or  deny  the  other  r 
or  to  say,  that  he  believes  in  his  conscience  such  a  rumour  was  not  calculated 
to  produce  an  immediate  effect  ?  It  certainly  tended,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  vilify,  in  the  grossest  and  most  violent  manner,  the  proceedings  of  Parlia- 
ment. It  says  to  the  public,  that  we  are  not  equal  to  our  trust ;  that  we 
either  ignorantly  or  wilfully  betray  the  interest  of  our  constituents ;  and  that 
we  are  not  to  be  guided  in  our  decisions  by  their  convictions  or  our  own,  but 
by  that  unseen  and  mysterious  authority  of  which  the  sovereign,  his  coim- 
sellots  and  the  legislature,  are  only  the  blind  and  passive  instruments.  Both 
Houses  of  Parliament  arc,  consequently,  parties  in  the  contest,  and  reduced, 
by  this  unfortunate  and  wicked  device,  to  the  predicament  of  a  man  strug- 
gling  for  his  life.  We  are  robbed  of  our  rights,  with  a  menace  of  immediate 
destruction  before  our  face.  From  this  moment,  farewell  to  every  inde- 
pendent measure  !  Whenever  the  liberties  of  the  people,  the  rights  of 
private  property,  or  the  still  more  sacred  and  invaluable  privileges  of 
personal  safety,  invaded,  violated,  or  in  danger,  are  vindicated  by  this 
House,  where  alone  they  can  be  legally  and  effectually  redressed,  the  hopes 
of  the  public,  anxious,  eager,  and  panting  for  the  issue,  are  whispered  away, 
and  for  ever  suppressed  by  the  breath  of  secret  influence.  A  Parliament 
thus  fettered  and  controlled,  without  spirit  and  without  freedom,  instead 
of  limiting,  extends,  substantiates,  and  establishes,  beyond  all  precedent^ 
latitude,  or  condition,  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown.  But,  though  the 
Briti.^^h  House  of  Commons  were  so  shamefully  lost  to  its  own  weight  in  the 

*  Ml.  Till  cuul  I'ictil  r(.iii|>k'  wtic  tin^t  cuubiu>. 


conntitution,  were  so  unmiiidful  of  its  former  struggles  and  triiiinpha  in  the 
great  cause  of  libertjr  nnd  mankind,  were  bi>  indifferent  and  treacherous  to 
tho«e  priinury  objects  and  concerns  for  which  it  was  originallj'  instituted,  I 
trunl  the  characterisiic  spirit  of  this  country  is  still  equal  to  the  trial ;  I  trust 
Englishaicn  will  be  a»jcaiou8  of  secret  influence  as  superior  to  open  Tiolence; 
1  lru»t  thejr  are  not  more  ready  to  defend  their  interests  against  foreign 
depredation  and  insult,  than  to  encounter  and  defeat  this  midnight  conspiracy 
against  the  constitution. 

■*  The  proposition  of  this  evening  is,  therefore,  founded  on  a  fact  the  most 
extraordinary  and  alarming  this  country  could  possibly  bear  :  a  fact  which 
Mrikca  at  the  great  bulwark  of  our  liberties,  and  goes  to  an  absolute  annihi- 
luion.  not  only  of  our  chartered  rights,  but  of  lliose  tadicnl  and  fundamental 
ours  which  arc  paramount  to  all  charters,  which  were  consigned  to  our  care 
by  the  sovereign  disposition  of  Nature ;  ivhich  we  cannot  relinquish  without 
violating  the  most  sacred  of  all  obligations  ;  to  which  we  are  entilled,  not  as 
members  of  society,  but  ax  individuals,  and  as  men  ;  the  rights  of  adhering 
ileadily  and  uniformly  to  the  great  and  supreme  laws  of  conscience  and 
duly ;  of  preferring,  at  all  hazards,  and  without  equivocation,  those  general 
and  substantial  interests  which  ne  have  sworn  to  prefer  ;  of  acquitting  our- 
mItcs  honourably  to  our  constituents,  to  our  friends,  to  our  own  minds,  and 
to  that  public  whose  trustees  wc  are  and  for  whom  we  act. 

•■  How  often  shiill  the  friends  of  the  noble  eari,  whom  I  have  named,  be 
called  upon  to  negative  the  proposiiion,  by  vouching  for  him  his  innocence 
of  the  cliurgc  ?  Will  any  of  them  lay  their  bund  on  their  heart,  and  disavow 
the  fact  in  that  nobleman's  name  ?  Let  them  fairly,  honourably,  and 
decidedly  put  an  end  to  that  foul  imputation  which  rests  on  his  conduct, 
and  the  House  must  immediately  dismiss  the  report  as  idle  and  ill-founded. 
But,  while  no  man  comes  honestly  forward  and  takes  truth  by  the  hand,  we 
must  look  to  the  consequence.  This  House  must  not  lose  sight  of  its  rights 
and  those  of  the  community.  The  latter  can  subsist  no  longer  than  the 
former  are  safe.  We  now  deliberate  on  the  life  and  blood  of  the  constitution. 
Give  up  this  point,  and  we  seal  our  own  quietus,  and  are  accessory  to  our 
own  insignificance  or  destruction. 

"  But  how  is  the  question,  thus  unsuccessfully  put  to  the  friends  and 
abettors  of  secret  influence  in  this,  answered,  when  put  to  the  noble  principal 
in  the  other  House  ?  Is  he  ready  and  eager  to  vindicate  his  own  character, 
and  rescue  that  of  his  sovereign  from  so  foul  a  reproach?  No:  but  he 
replies  in  that  mean,  insidious,  equivocal,  and  temporising  language,  which 
tends  to  preserve  the  effect  without  boldly  and  manfully  abiding  by  the 
consequences  of  the  guilt.  Such  was  the  answer,  as  mysterious  and  ill- 
designed  as  the  delinquency  it  was  intended  to  conceal ;  and  the  man  only, 
who  could  stoop  to  the  baseness  of  the  one,  was  the  most  likely  in  the 
world  to  screen  himself  behind  the  duplicity  of  the  other.  What,  then, 
shall  ne  infer  from  a  system  of  acting  and  speaking  thus  guarded  and 
fallacious,  but   that  the    device  was   formed    to  operate  on  certain  minds. 
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as  it  is  rumoured  to  have  done ;  and  that  such  a  shallow  and  barefaced 
pretext  could  influence  those  only,  who,  without  honour  or  consistency,  are 
endowed  with  congenial  understandings  ! 

**  Had  this  alarming  and  unconstitutional  interference  happened  in  matters 
of  no  consequence,  or  but  of  inferior  consequence,  the  evil  would  not  have 
appeared  of  such  magnitude  as  it  docs.  But  let  us  consider  the  nature  of 
the  business  which  it  is  intended  to  impede  or  suppress.  For  nearly  twenty 
years  have  the  affairs  of  the  East  India  Company,  more  or  less,  occasionally 
engrossed  the  attention  of  Parliament.  Committees  of  this  House,  composed 
of  the  most  able,  industrious,  and  upright  characters,  have  sat  long,  inde- 
fatigably,  and  assiduously,  in  calling  forth,  arranging,  digesting,  and  applying 
every  species  of  evidence  which  could  be  found.  Reports  of  their  honest 
and  elaborate  conduct  are  before  the  House.*  The  public  feel  the  pressure 
of  this  monstrous  and  multifarious  object.  Gentlemen  in  opposition  were, 
at  least,  not  insensible  to  its  necessity,  its  urgency,  and  its  importance.  A 
right  honourable  gentleman,  (Mr.  W.  Pitt,)  who  has  distinguished  himself 
so  much  on  this  occasion,  protested  very  solemnly  against  all  palliatives, 
expedients,  or  the  abortive  substitutes  of  radical  and  complete  measures.  To 
meet  that  right  honourable  gentleman's  idea,  as  well  as  to  suit  the  exigence 
of  the  case,  the  present  bill  was  brought  in.  It  has  been  called  a  rash, 
inconsiderate,  and  violent  measure.  The  House  is  aware  what  discussion 
it  has  occasioned  ;  and  I  dare  any  one  to  mention  a  single  argument  brought 
against  it  which  has  not  been  candidly  and  fairly  tried,  not  by  the  weight  of 
a  majority,  but  by  the  force  of  plain  and  explicit  reasoning.  No  bill  was 
ever  more  violently  and  systematically  opposed,  investigated  at  gpreater 
length,  or  by  more  ability  ;  passed  the  House  under  the  sanction  of  a  more 
respectable  and  independent  majority,  or  had  more  the  countenance  and 
patronage  of  the  country  at  large.  How,  then,  did  it  succeed  in  the  other 
House?  What  was  the  reception  which,  thus  circumstanced,  it  received 
from  their  lordships  ?  Some  degree  of  decency  might  have  been  expected 
from  one  branch  of  the  legislature  to  another.  That  respectable  independence 
which  ought  to  be  the  leading  feature  in  their  decisions,  is  not  incompatible 
w  ith,  but  essential  to,  such  a  mutual  deference  for  the  procedure  of  each,  a« 
must  be  the  consequence  of  acting  constitutionsdiy.  .  The  bill,  however, 
though  matured  and  debated  by  all  the  abilities  of  this  House,  though  urged 
by  the  most  powerful  of  all  arguments,  necessity,  and  though  recommended 
by  almost  two  to  one  on  every  division  it  occasioned,  will,  in  all  probabiUty, 
be  lost. 

**  But,  Sir,  I  beseech  the  House  to  attend  to  the  manner  in  which  it  it 
likely  to  meet  such  a  fate.  Is  this  to  be  effected  by  the  voice  of  ao  inde- 
pendent majority  r     Can  any  man  view  the  lords  of  the  bedchamber  in  that 

*  In  the  yeai  1781,  two  committees  of  the  IIousc  of  Commons,  one  a  select  and  the 
olhcr  a  secret  committee,  wi  re  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  affaini  of  the  East  India 
("onipany,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  rejwrtaof  the  select  committee  were  twdve, 
and  those  of  the  secret  committee  six,  in  number. 
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rnpectablu  linbl  ?  and  the  whole  fortune  of  the  measure  now  depcnOs  un 
their  detenuination.  The  ruraour  so  often  atated  and  alluded  to.  was  calcu- 
Inted  and  intended  to  answer  an  immediate  and  impottant  end.  I  am  far 
Irom  Baying  that  it  onglit.  Those  in  high  office  and  of  elevated  rank,  should 
ptDVG  themselves  )H>sses:4ed  of  high  and  elevated  sentiments  ;  should  join,  to 
an  exquisite  seniie  of  personal  houour.  the  most  perfect  probitf  of  heart; 
■hould  dbcover  as  much  dignity  and  9trcn){th  of  understanding  as  may  he 
Datarallj  expected  from  a  superior  education,  the  disttncliona  of  fortune,  and 
ttic  exampto  of  the  great  and  the  wise.  But  how  does  thia  deseription  agree 
with  iheii  mode  of  managing  their  proxiea  }  These  they  cordially  ^ve  in 
hi'fore  B  rumour  of  the  King's  displeasure  reaches  their  eivrs ; 
this  inlirnation  i»  made,  on  the  same  day.  and  within  a  few  hours,  i 
«ppear  to  them  in  quite  a  difiiirent  light,  and  the  opinion  which  they  embrace 
in  the  morning  is  renounced  at  noon.  I  am  as  ready  as  any  man  to  allow, 
what  is  barely  prohahlc.  that  these  lords  might  reeeive  new  convictioiiN, 
nhich.  like  a  miracle,  operated  cHcctually  and  at  once  ;  and  that,  notwith- 
•landing  their  proxies,  from  such  a  sudden  aad  extrnordinary  circumstance, 
willioul  hearing  any  debute  or  evidence  on  the  subject,  they  might  feel  an 
immediate  and  unaccountable  impulse  to  make  their  personal  appearance, 
»nd  vote  according  to  tlieir  consciences.  Who  would  choose  to  say  that  all 
ihia  mjiy  not  actually  have  been  the  case?  There  is  certainly,  however. 
a  very  uncommon  coincidence  in  their  lordship's  peculiar  situation  and  this 
nnfxpected  revolution  of  sentiment ;  and,  were  I  disposed  to  treat  the  matter 
•FriuUHly.  the  whole  compaxs  of  language  affords  no  terms  sufficiently  strong 
and  pointed  to  mark  the  contempt  which  I  feel  lor  their  conduct,  it  is  an 
impudent  avowal  of  political  profligacy  ;  as  if  that  species  of  treachery  were 
less  infamous  than  any  other.  It  is  not  merely  a  degradation  of  a  station 
which  ou(;ht  to  be  occupied  only  by  the  highest  and  most  exemplary  honour, 
but  forfeits  their  claim  to  the  characters  of  gentlemen,  and  reduces  them  to 
a  level  with  the  meanest  and  the  basest  of  the  species  :  it  insults  the  noble, 
the  ancient,  and  the  characteristic  independence  of  the  English  peerage,  tind 
is  calculated  to  traduce  and  vilify  the  British  legislature  in  the  eyes  of  all 
Europe  and  to  the  latest  posterity.  What  magic  nobility  can  thus  charm 
vice  into  virtue  I  know  not  nor  wish  to  know  ;  but,  in  any  other  thing  than 
politics,  and  among  any  other  men  than  lords  of  the  bedchamber,  such  on 
instance  of  the  grossest  perfidy  would,  as  it  well  deserves,  be  branded  with 
infamy  and  execration, 

■■  Is  there  anything,  then.  Sir,  more  plain  and  obvious,  than,  that  this 
great,  this  important,  this  urgent  measure,  is  become  the  handle  of  a  despe- 
rate faction,  whose  principal  object  is  power  and  place  ?  It  is  the  victim,  not 
of  open  and  fair  reasoning,  but  of  that  iniluenee  which  shuns  the  light  and 
shrinks  from  discussion :  for  those  who  pledged  their  honour  in  its  support, 
from  an  acknowledged  conviction  of  its  rectitude,  its  propriety  and  utility. 
have  broken  that  faith,  and  relinquished  their  own  judgments,  in  consequence 
of  a    rumour  that  such   a  conduct  would   be  personally  resented   by  ihe 
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Sovereign.  What  bill,  in  the  history  of  Parliament,  was  ever  so  traduced, 
so  foully  misrepresented  and  betrayed  in  its  passage  through  the  different 
branches  of  the  legislature  ?  The  stroke  which  must  decide  the  contest, 
cannot  come  from  its  real  enemies  but  its  false  friends  ;  and  its  fate,  without 
example  in  the  annals  of  this  House,  will  be  handed  down  to  the  remotest 
posterity,  not  as  a  trophy  of  victory,  but  as  a  badge  of  treachery. 

"  Here,  Sir,  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  with  his  usual  liberality, 
upbraids  me  with  monopolising,  not  only  all  the  influence  of  the  Crown, 
the  patronage  of  India,  and  the  principles  of  Whiggism,  but  the  whole  of 
the  royal  confidence ;  but  all  such  round,  unqualified,  and  unfounded  impu- 
tations must  be  contemptible,  because  they  are  not  true  ;  and  the  bitterest 
enemy,  not  lost  to  every  sense  of  manliness,  would  scorn  to  become  an 
accuser  on  grounds  so  palpably  false.  It  is,  indeed,  as  it  has  always  been, 
my  only  ambition  to  act  such  a  part  in  my  public  conduct,  as  shall  even- 
tually give  the  lie  to  every  species  of  suspicion  which  those  who  oppose  me 
seem  so  anxious  to  create  and  circulate :  and  if  to  compass  that  by  every 
possible  exertion  from  which  no  man  in  the  sound  exercise  of  his  under- 
standing can  honestly  dissent,  be  a  crime,  I  plead  guilty  to  the  charge.  This 
I  am  not  ashamed  to  avow  the  predominating  passion  of  my  life  ;  and  I  will 
cherish  it,  in  spite  of  calumny,  declamation,  and  intrigue,  at  the  risk  of  all 
I  value  most  in  the  world. 

**  But,  Sir,  in  this  monopoly  of  influence,  the  lords  of  the  bedchamber 
ought,  at  least,  for  the  sake  of  decency,  to  have  been  excepted.  These,  we 
all  know,  are  constantly  at  the  beck  of  whoever  is  minister  of  the  day.  How 
often  have  they  not  been  stigmatised  with  the  name  of  the  household  troops, 
who,  like  the  Praetorian  bands  of  ancient  Rome,*  are  always  prepared  for 
the  ready  execution  of  every  secret  mandate  !  I  remember  a  saying  of  an 
able  statesman,  whom,  though  I  differed  with  him  in  many  things,  I  have 
ever  acknowledged  to  be  possessed  of  many  eminent  and  useful  qualities. 
The  sentence  I  allude  to  I  have  always  admired  for  its  boldness  and  pro- 
priety. It  was  uttered  by  the  late  George  Grenville  in  experiencing  a 
similar  treachery, — and  would  to  God  the  same  independent  and  manly 
sentiments  had  been  inherited  by  all  who  bear  the  name  !  *  I  will  never 
again,'  said  he,  '  be  at  the  head  of  a  string  of  janissaries,  who  are  always 
ready  to  strangle  or  dispatch  me  on  the  least  signal.' 

**  Where,  Sir,  is  that  undue,  that  unconstitutional,  influence,  with  which 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  upbraids  me  and  those  with  whom  I  act? 
Are  our  measures  supported  by  any  other  means  than  ministers  have  usually 
employed  ?  In  what,  then,  am  I  the  champion  of  influence  ?  Of  the  influ- 
ence of  sound  and  substantial  policy,  of  open,  minute,  and  laborious  discussion, 

*  Gibbon,  speaking  of  the  Pnuioriun  bandi},  suys,  *'  l*hey  derived  their  institutioo 
from  Augubtus.  That  crafty  tyrant,  sensible  that  laws  might  colour,  but  that  arms 
alone  eoiild  maintain,  IiIm  usurped  dominion,  had  gradually  formed  this  powerfiil  body 
of  guardH,  in  constant  readinens  to  protect  his  person,  to  awe  tho  senate,  and  either  to 
prevent  or  to  crush  the  tirst  motions  of  rebellion." — llist.  of  the  Decline  and  F«U«  ch.  v. 


of  ihe  most  respectable  Whig  interest  in  the  kingdom,  of  an  honournblc 
mfljorit;  in  this  House,  of  public  confidence  and  public  reaponsibilit}',  I  am 
priraij  to  nvail  myaelf.  and  happy  to  tliink  no  man  can  bar  my  claim.  But 
CTpfj  sort  of  influence  unknown  to  tbc  constitution,  as  base  in  itself  a«  it  is 
trrachnous  in  its  consequences,  which  is  always  Buccesufu.]  because  incapable 
of  oppofeilion,  Dor  ever  successful  but  when  exerted  in  the  dork,  which,  liie 
oTcryolber  monster  of  factious  Weed,  never  stalks  nbroad  but  in  the  absence 
of  public  principle,  never  assumes  any  oilier  shape  than  a  whisper,  and  never 
fie()uenl8  any  more  public  place  of  resort  than  the  back  stairs  or  closet  at 
St.  Jarai-s's. — all  this  secret,  intriguing,  and  underhand  influence,  I  am 
mlling  and  ready  to  forego,  I  will  not  even  be  the  minister  of  a  great  and 
free  people  on  any  c>>ndition  derogatory  to  my  honour  and  independence  as 
k  pritBto  gentleman.  Let  those  who  have  no  other  object  than  place  have 
it  and  hold  it  by  the  only  tenure  worthy  of  their  acceplonce,  secret  influence ; 
but  without  the  confidence  of  this  House  as  well  as  that  of  the  sovereign, 
liiiwcvcr  netessury  to  my  circurantances  and  desirable  to  my  friends,  the 
(lijtnity  and  emoluments  of  office  shall  never  be  mine. 

■•  Is  it.  then,  to  the  India  bill  I  am  indebted  for  thii  new  appellation  ?  Is 
there  a  single  argument  on  this  topic  which  has  not  been  thoroughly  and 
rfpe^tedly  discussed?  But  the  right  honourable  gentleman  haa  two  strings 
(o  his  bow  :  if  he  cannot  blast  mc  with  the  people,  by  demonstrating  how 
this  meoiure  increases  the  infiuence  of  the  Crown,  he  will  try  what  he  can 
do  with  the  Crown,  by  exhibiting  it  as  generating  an  independence  or 
jristocratj  for  the  minister.  His  own  popularity  may  go  ft  great  way  in 
accomplishing  the  one,  and  secret  influence  will  always  be  adequate  to  the 
other;  and  by  an  incessant  clamour  against  the  whole  of  the  business, 
fomented  and  propagated  at  the  instance  of  a  mean  and  interested  faction, 
it  is  not  unlikely  he  may  succeed  in  both.  But  I  must  beg  gentlenieu  to 
consider,  that  this  measure,  which  owes  all  its  imperfections  and  obnoxious 
qualities,  not  to  the  original  text,  but  to  the  notes  and  commentaries  of  its 
numerous  editors  and  interpreters,  is  intended  merely  as  an  experiment, 
subject  to  the  cognizance  and  control  of  the  legislature.  Is  there  anything 
here  independent  of  the  three  estates  in  Parliament  assembled  ?  You  say 
it  is  an  executive  power  for  which  the  constitution  affords  no  prescription. 
But  are  you  aware  to  what  extent  this  argument  goes  ?  It  deprives  you,  at 
one  stroke,  of  all  the  manifold  advantages  which  result  from  every  possible 
modification  of  coloniEation.  What  system  of  government  can  be  applied  to 
any  foreign  settlement  or  territory  whatever,  which  is  not  proscribed  by  the 
same  reasoning  ?  And  if  this  Hteral  adherence  to  the  form,  in  contradiction 
to  the  spirit,  of  the  constitution,  is  to  be  adopted,  without  regard  to  the 
many  vast  commercial  interests  which  produce  the  most  fertile  resources,  and 
form  no  inconsiderable  share  of  our  national  strength  and  distinction,  we 
shall  soon  be  circumscribed  within  our  original  boundaries,  and  be  accounted 
as  little  among  the  nations  as  ever  we  were  great. 

"  Conclusions,  however,  on  such  speculative  theories  as  these  are  as  idle 
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seat  while  the  reins  of  Government  are  placed  in  other  hands  ;  but  the 
Minister  who  can  bear  to  act  such  a  dishonourable  part,  and  the  country  that 
suffers  it,  will  be  mutual  plagues  and  curses  to  each  other. 

*'  Thus  awkwardly  circumstanced,  the  best  Minister  on  earth  could  accom- 
plish nothing,  nor  on  any  occasion,  however  pressing  and  momentous,  exert 
the  faculties  of  government  with  spirit  or  effect.  It  is  not  in  the  human  mind 
to  put  forth  the  least  vigour  under  the  impression  of  uncertainty.  While 
all  my  best -meant  and  best-concerted  plans  are  still  under  the  control  of  a 
villainous  whisper,  and  the  most  valuable  consequences,  which  I  flatter  my- 
self must  have  resulted  from  my  honest  and  indefatigable  industry,  are  thus 
defeated  by  secret  influence,  it  is  impossible  to  continue  in  office  any  longer 
either  with  honour  to  myself  or  success  to  the  public.  The  moment  I  bring 
forward  a  measure  adequate  to  the  exigency  of  the  State,  and  stake  my  repu. 
tation,  or  indeed  whatever  is  most  dear  and  interesting  in  life,  on  its  merit 
and  utility,  instead  of  enjoying  the  triumphs  of  having  acted  fairly  and  un- 
equivocally, all  my  labours,  all  my  vigilance,  all  my  expectations,  so  natural 
to  every  generous  and  manly  exertion,  are  not  only  vilely  frittered  but  in- 
sidiously and  at  once  whispered  away  by  rumours,  which,  whether  founded 
or  not,  are  capable  of  doing  irreparable  mischief,  and  have  their  full  eflfect 
before  it  is  possible  to  contradict  or  disprove  them. 

"  So  much  has  been  said  about  the  captivity  of  the  throne,  while  his 
Majesty  acts  only  in  concert  with  his  Ministers,  that  one  would  imagine  the 
spirit  and  soul  of  the  British  constitution  were  yet  unknown  in  this  House. 
It  is  wisely  established  as  a  fundamental  maxim,  that  '  the  King  can  do  no 
wrong ;'  that  whatever  blunders  or  even  crimes  may  be  chargeable  on  the 
executive  power,  the.  Crown  is  still  faultless.  But  how  ?  Not  by  suffering 
tjTanny  and  oppression  in  a  free  Government  to  pass  with  impunity ;  cer- 
tainly not ;  but  the  Minister  who  advises  or  executes  an  unconstitutional 
measure,  does  it  at  his  peril ;  and  he  ought  to  know,  that  Englishmen  are 
not  only  jealous  of  their  rights,  but  legally  possessed  of  powers  competent 
on  every  such  emergency  to  redress  their  wrongs.  What  is  the  distinction 
between  an  absolute  and  a  limited  monarchy  ?  but  that  the  Sovereign  in  the 
one  is  a  despot,  and  may  do  what  he  pleases  ;  but  in  the  other,  is  himself 
subjected  to  the  laws,  and  consequently  not  at  liberty  to  advise  with  any  one 
on  public  affairs  not  responsible  for  that  advice  ;  and  the  constitution  has 
clearly  directed  his  negative  to  operate  under  the  same  wise  restrictions. 
These  prerogatives  are  by  no  means  vested  in  the  Crown  to  be  exerted  in  a 
wanton  and  arbitrary  manner.  The  good  of  the  whole  is  the  exclusive  object 
to  which  all  the  branches  of  the  Legislature  and  their  different  powers  in- 
variably point.  Whoever  interferes  with  this  primary  and  supreme  direction, 
must,  in  the  highest  degree,  be  unconstitutional.  Should,  therefore,  his 
Majesty  be  disposed  to  check  the  progress  of  the  legislature  in  accomplish- 
ing any  measure  of  importance,  either  by  giving  countenance  to  an  invidioas 
whisper,  or  the  exertion  of  his  negative,  without  at  the  same  time  consulting 
the  safety  of  his  Ministers,  here  would  be  an  instance  of  mal-administration. 
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for  which,  on  that  auppoBillon,  the  conetitiition  has  provided  no  remedy. 
And  Ood  forbid  that  ever  the  constitution  of  this  country  should  be  found 
defective  in  a  point  so  material  &nd  iudi«pi?nsable  to  the  public  welfare  ! 

"Sir,  it  is  b  public  and  crying  grievance  that  we  are  not  the  first  who  have 
felt  tliis  secret  tsBucnce.  It  seems  to  be  a  tiubiC  againut  which  no  change  of 
men  or  measures  can  operate  with  success.  It  has  ovcrlumed  a  more  able 
and  popular  Mioistcr  (Lord  Chatham)  than  the  present,  and  bribed  him  with 
■  peerage,  for  which  his  beet  friends  never  cordially  forgave  him.  The 
locnes,  the  times,  the  politice,  and  (he  system  of  the  Court,  may  shift  with 
Uic  party  that  predominates,  but  this  dark  mysterious  engine  is  not  only 
formed  to  control  every  Ministry,  but  to  enslave  the  constitution.  To  this 
ialt°Tnal  spirit  of  intrigue  we  owe  that  incessant  fluctuation  in  his  Majesty's 
coancile,  by  which  the  spirit  of  Government  is  so  much  relaseil,  and  all  its 
mtnBt«st  objects  bo  fatally  deranged.  During  the  strange  and  ridiculous  in- 
terregnum of  last  year,"  I  had  not  a  doubt  in  my  own  mind  with  whom  it 
origfauted  ;  and  I  looked  to  an  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Jenklnson)  oppo. 
cite  to  me,  the  moment  the  grounds  of  objection  to  the  East  India  Bill  were 
■fated.  The  same  illiberal  and  plodding  cabal  which  then  invested  the  throne, 
Knd  darkened  the  royal  mind  with  ignorance  and  misconception,  has  once 
more  be«n  employed  to  act  the  same  part.  But  how  will  the  genius  of 
Biglithmcn  brook  the  insult  ?  Is  this  enlightened  and  &ee  country,  which 
has  so  often  and  successfully  struggled  against  every  species  of  undue  influ- 
ence, to  revert  to  tliose  Gothic  ages  when  princes  were  tyrants.  Ministers 
jninioDB,  and  Gov  em  men  (a,  intriguing  ?  Much  and  gloriously  did  this  House 
fight  and  overcome  the  influence  of  the  Crown  by  purging  itself  of  ministe- 
rial dependants ;  but  what  was  the  contractors'  bill,  the  board  of  trade,  or  a 
vote  of  the  revenue  ofiicers,|  compared  to  a  power  equal  to  one-third  of  the 
Legislature,  unanswerable  for,  and  unlimited  in,  its  acting  ?    Against  those 

"  Between  the  resignation  of  Lord  Shclbunve  and  the  appointment  of  his  Bucccssors. 

t  By  22  Geo.  III.,  c.  41,  no  person  employed  in  managing  or  collecling  the  excise, 
cnstoms,  stamp  duties,  salt  duties,  window,  or  house  duties,  or  the  revenue  of  the  post- 
ofBce,  or  in  eonvoj-ing  mails,  shall  vote  at  any  election,  under  a  penalty  of  £100.  By 
£2  Geo.  ni..  e.  45,  no  contractor  with  Government  for  the  public  service  shall  be 
opabte  of  being  elected,  or  of  silting  in  the  Uousc  of  Commons,  so  long  as  he  holds 
any  such  contract,  or  derives  any  benefit  &om  it.  But  this  does  not  extend  to  contracts 
with  incorporated  trading  companies,  or  to  persons  upon  whom  public  contracts  may 
devolve  bf  descent,  marriage,  or  will,  until  they  have  been  in  possession  of  them  for 
twelve  months.  And  if  any  person  disqualified  by  such  a  contract  shall  sit  in  the 
House,  he  shall  forfeit  £500  for  every  day ;  and  if  any  person  who  engages  in  a  contract 
with  Uovermnent,  admits  any  member  of  Parliament  to  a  share  of  it,  he  shall  forfeit 
£500  to  the  prosecutor.  By  Mr.  Burte'i  act  for  regulating  the  expenses  of  the  civil 
list  eMablishment,  22  Geo.  III.,  c.  82,  the  office  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations 
was  abolished,  and  the  duties  of  that  department  transferred  to  a  committee  of  the 
Ptivy  Council,  without  salary.  By  the  same  act,  thirty-six  offices  tenable  by  members, 
of  Parliament  were  also  abolished. — Annuql  Register,  vol.  xxvii.,  p.  143.  Now,  the 
duties  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations  are  practically  performed  by  the  President 
and  Vice-President  of  the  Board,  both  of  whom  rtceive  salaries, 

VOL.    II.  !■ 
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we  had  always  to  contend  ;  but  we  knew  their  strength,  wc  saw  their  dispo- 
sition, they  fought  under  no  covert,  they  were  a  powerful,  not  a  sudden, 
enemy.  To  compromise  the  matter,  therefore.  Sir,  it  would  become  this 
House  to  say,  'rather  than  yield  to  a  stretch  of  prerogative  thus  unprecedented 
and  alarming,  withdraw  your  secret  influence,  and  whatever  intrenchments 
have  been  made  on  the  Crown  we  are  ready  to  repair  :  take  back  those 
numerous  and  tried  dependants  who  so  often  secured  you  a  majority  in  Parlia- 
ment ;  we  submit  to  all  the  mischief  which  even  this  accession  of  strength 
is  likely  to  produce ;  but,  for  God's  sake,  strangle  us  not  in  the  very  moment 
we  look  for  success  and  triumph  by  an  infamous  string  of  bedchamber 
janissaries  I  * 

'*  The  right  honourable  gentleman  has  told  us,  with  his  usual  conRcqucnce 
and  triumph,  that  our  duty,  circumstanced  as  we  are,  can  be  attended  with 
no  difficulty  whatever :  the  moment  the  Sovereign  withdraws  his  confidence 
it  becomes  us  to  retire.    I  will  answer  him  in  my  turn,  that  the  whole  system 
in  this  dishonourable  business  may  easily  be  traced.     Aware  of  that  glorious 
and  independent  majority  which  added  so  much  dignity  and  support  to  the 
measure  which  appears  thus  formidable  to  secret  influence,  they  find  all  their 
efforts  to  oppose  it  here  abortive :  the  private  cabal  is  consequently  convened, 
and  an  invasion  of  the  throne,  as  most  susceptible  of  their  operations,  pro- 
posed.    It  was  natural  to  expect  that  I,  for  one,  would  not  be  backward  to 
spurn  at  such  an  interference.     This  circumstance  afibrds  all  the  advantage 
they  wished.     I  could  not  be  easy  in  my  situation  under  the  discovery  of 
such  an  insult ;  and  this  critical  moment  is  eagerly  embraced  to  goad  me 
from   office,  to  upbraid  me  with  the  meanness  of  not  taking  the  hint,  to 
remind  me  in  public  of  the  fate  which  I  owe  to  secret  advice.   When  that  hour 
comes — and  it  may  not  be  very  distant — that  shall  dismiss  me  from  the  ser- 
vice of  the  public,*  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  example  of  lingering 
in  office  after  the  voice  of  the  nation  was  that  he  should  quit  it,  shall  not  be 
mine.     I  did  not  come  in  by  the  fiat  of  majesty,  though  by  this  fiat  I  am  not 
unwilling  to  go  out.     I  ever  stood,  and  wish  now,  and  always,  to  stand  on 
public  ground  alone.     I  have  too  much  pride  ever  to  owe  anything  to  secret 
influence.     I  trust  in  God  this  country  has  too  much  spirit  not  to  spurn  and 
punish  the  Minister  that  does  !   I  arrogate  no  pomp,  however,  from  the  for- 
mality of  resignation.     My  noble  friend,t  I  hope,  thinks  with  me,  that  the 
present  is  one  of  those  singular  junctures  when  it  is  necessary  to  act  with 
caution  as  well  as  spirit.    We  arc  certainly  agreed  not  to  retain  our  places  any 
longer  than  we  can  maintain  the  dignity  of  Government  with  responsibility 
and  effect ;  and  to  the  constitutional  mandate  of  dismission  we  are  prepared 
to  bow  with  humility  and  obedience.     We  have  been  repeatedly  reminded 
of  our  disagreeable  situation ;  but  the  chief  fact  to  which  we  owe  this  in* 
conveniency  was  only  not  foreseen,  from  an  idle  opinion  that  no  man  could 
be  base  and  servile  enough  to  undertake  it.     But  now,  our  eyes  are  open  to 

•  Mr.  F<»x  was  disinisKotl  fnun  olluo  on  the  t'oUdwinf;  day. 

♦  I*<^nl  North. 
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traniflctionB,  of  which  ocular  demons tra I  Ion  only  could  have  convinced  us. 
We  only  beg  when  the  reTolution,  which  it  is  supposed  may  be  effccled  in 
tlie  royal  In^ast.  ie  authcnlioaJly  announced,  we  may  be  allowed  to  judffo  for 
ovneires.  I  will  apprise  gentlemen,  however,  that  the  situation  of  Ministers 
b  at  present  estreroely  delicato.  They  stand  idedged  to  the  public  and  a  very 
honourable  majority  of  this  House,  not  to  rcUnqnish  the  affairs  of  the  Slate 
while  in  so  much  anarchy  and  diatraction.  And  what  Minislrj'  could  winh 
for  a  ttionger  or  more  desirable  foundnlion  than  such  a  majority  as  bare 
constuitly  Totcd  with  us  ?  For  my  own  part,  I  ever  thought  public  cimfi. 
denee  the  only  substantial  basis  of  a  sound  Administration.  The  people  of 
England  hare  made  me  what  I  am  ;  it  is  at  their  instance  1  have  been  called 
to  a  ■t.-ition  in  iheir  service,  and,  perhaps,  it  would  not  be  treating  ihom 
well,  hastily  to  abandon  the  post  to  which  they  have  generously  raised  me. 
The  whole  of  that  respectable  arrangement  in  which  I  am  but  an  individual, 
am,  in  my  opinion,  bound  in  honour  to  do  something  at  least  for  thirty 
millions  of  innocent  people,  whoso  expectations  have  been  raised  and  Hat- 
tered  by  onr  eiettions  ;  who  have  long  struggled  under  every  oppression, 
and  grappled  with  their  fate  in  vain ;  whose  wretched  and  deplorable  cir- 
euinstanccs  affect  the  British  character  in  every  corner  of  the  world  with 
infamy  and  horror ;  and  who.  at  this  moment,  in  spile  of  every  exertion, 
both  of  the  Legislature  and  of  the  court  of  directors,  groan  under  the  scourge, 
the  extortion,  and  the  massacre,  of  a  cruel  and  desperate  man,*  whom,  in  my 
conscience  and  from  my  heart,  I  detest  and  esceratc. 

"It  is  impossible  to  overlook  or  not  to  be  surprised  at  the  extreme  eager- 
ness of  the  right  honourable  gentleman  about  our  places,  when  twenty-four 
boura,  at  most,  would  give  him  full  satisfaction.  Is  it  that  some  new  infor- 
mation may  be  requisite  to  finish  a  system  thus  honourably  begun  ?  Or  is 
the  right  honourable  gentleman's  youth  the  only  account  which  can  be  given 
of  that  strange  precipitancy  and  anxiety  which  he  betrays  on  this  occasion  ? 
It  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  apology  which  can  be  urged  in  his  behalf. 
Generosity  and  unsuspecting  confidence  are  the  usual  disposition  of  this 
lender  period.  The  friends  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  I  doubt  not, 
will  soon  teach  him  experience  and  caution ;  and,  when  once  he  has  known 
them  aa  long,  received  as  many  of  their  promises,  and  seen  their  principles 
as  much  tried,  as  I  have  done,  he  may  not,  perhaps,  be  quite  so  prodigal  of 
his  credulity  aa  he  now  is.  Is  he  apprised  of  the  lengths  these  men  would 
go  to  serve  their  own  selfish  and  private  views  ?  that  their  public  spirit  is 
all  profession  and  hypocrisy  ?  and  that  the  only  tie  which  unites  and  keeps 
them  together  is  that  they  are  known  only  to  each  other,  and  that  the 
moment  of  their  discord  puts  a  period  to  their  strength  and  consequence  ? 

**  If,  however,  a  change  must  take  jilace,  and  a  new  Ministry  is  to  be  formed 
and  supported,  not  by  the  confidence  of  this  House,  or  of  the  public,  but  by 
the   soie  authority  of  the  Crown,  I,  for  one,  shall   not  envy   that  right 

•  Mr.  Warren  IlastingB. 


y 
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honourable  gentleman  his  situation.  From  that  moment  I  put  in  my  claim 
for  a  monopoly  of  Whig  principles.  The  glorious  cause  of  freedom,  of 
independence,  and  of  the  constitution,  is  no  longer  his,  but  mine.  In  this 
I  have  lived ;  in  this  I  ^vill  die.  It  has  borne  me  up  under  every  aspersion 
to  which  my  character  has  been  subjected.  The  resentments  of  the  mean 
and  the  aversions  of  the  great,  the  rancour  of  the  vindictive  and  the  subtilty 
of  the  base,  the  dereliction  of  friends  and  the  efforts  of  enemies,  have  not 
all  diverted  me  from  that  line  of  conduct  which  has  always  struck  me  as  the 
best.  In  the  ardour  of  debate,  I  may  have  been,  like  all  other  men,  betrayed 
into  expressions  capable  of  misrepresentation ;  but  the  open  and  broad  path 
of  the  constitution  has  uniformly  been  mine.  I  never  was  the  tool  of  any 
junto.  I  accepted  of  office  at  the  obvious  inclination  of  this  House  :  I  shall 
not  hold  it  a  moment  after  the  least  hint  from  them  to  resume  a  private 
station. 

"  The  right  honourable  gentleman  is,  however,  grasping  at  place  on  very 
different  grounds.     He  is  not  called  to  it  by  a  majority  of  this  House ;  bat, 
in  defiance  of  that  majority,  stands  forth  the  advocate  and  candidate  for 
secret  influence.     How  will  he  reconcile  a  conduct  thus  preposterous  to  the 
constitution,  with  those  principles  for  which  he  has  pledged  himself  to  the 
people  of  England  ?     By  what  motives  can  he  be  thus  blind  to  a  system 
which  so  flatly  and  explicitly  gives  the  lie  to  all  his  former  professions? 
Will  secret  influence  conciliate  that  confidence  to  which  his  talents,  con- 
nections, and  principles,  entitle  him ;  but  which  the  aspect  under  which  he 
must  now  appear  to  an  indignant  and  insulted  public  effectually  bars  his 
claim  ?     Will  secret  influence  unite  this  House  in  the  adoption  of  measures 
which  arc  not  his  own,  and  to  which  he  only  gives  the  sanction  of  his  name 
to  save  them  from  contempt  ?     Will  secret  influence  draw  along  with  it  that 
affection  and  cordiality  from   all  ranks,   without  which  the  movements  of 
Government  must  be  absolutely  at  a  stand  ?     Or,  is  he  weak  and  violent 
enough  to  imagine,  that  his  Majesty*s  mere  nomination  will  singly  weigh 
against  the  constitutional  influence  of  all  these  considerations  ?     For  my 
own  part,  it  has  been  always  my  opinion,  that  this  country  can  labour  under 
no  greater  misfortune  than  a  Ministry  without  strength  and  stability.     The 
tone  of  Government  will  never  recover  so  as  to  establish  either  domestic 
harmony   or   foreign   respect,    without  a   permanent  Administration ;   and 
whoever  knows  anything   of  the  constitution,  and   the   present  state   of 
parties  among  us,  must  be  sensible  that   this  great  blessing  is  only  and 
substantially  to  be  obtained  and  realized  in  connexion  with  public  confidence. 
It  is,  undoubtedly,  the   prerogative  of  the   Sovereign  to  choose  his   own 
servants  ;   but  the  constitution  provides  that  these   servants  shall  not  be 
obnoxious  to  his  subjects  by  rendering  all  their  exertions,  thus  circum- 
stanced, abortive  and  impracticable.     The  right  honourable  gentleman  had, 
therefore,  better  consider  how  much  he  risks  by  joining  an  arrangement 
thus  hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  people  ;  that  they  will  never  consent  to 
be  governed  by  secret  influence;    and  that  all  the    weight  of  his  private 
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character,  all  his  eloquence  and  popularity,  will  never  render  the  midnight 
and  despotic  mandates  of  an  interior  cahinet  acceptable  to  Englishmen. 

"When  I  say,  in  what   manner,   and   to  what  ends,   the  wisdom   and 

experience  of  our  ancestors  have  thus  directed  the  exercise  of  all  the  royal 

prerogatives,  let  me  not  be  understood  as  meaning,  in  any  degree,  to  detract 

from  those  dutiful  regards  which  all  of  us  owe  as  good  citizens  and  loyal 

subjects  to  the  prince  who  at  present  fills  the  British  throne.     No  man 

venerates  him  more  than  I  do,  for  his  personal  and  domestic  virtues.     I  love 

him  as  I  love  the  constitution,  for  the  glorious  and  successful  efforts  of  his 

illustrious  ancestors  in  giving  it  form  and  permanency.     The  patriotism  of 

these  great  and  good  men  must  endear,  to  every  lover  of  his  country,  their 

latest   posterity.      The  King  of  England  can  never  lose  the  esteem  of  his 

people,  while  they  remember  with   gratitude  the  many  obligations  which 

they  owe  to  his  illustrious  family.     Nor  can  I  wish  him  a  greater  blessing 

than   that   he   may   reign   in   the  hearts  of  his    subjects,    and   that  their 

confidence   in  his   Government    may   be   as   hearty  and   sincere   as   their 

affection  for  his  person." 

The  House  divided  on  the  question  **  That  the  order  of  the  day  be  now 
read."     Yeas,  80;  Noes,  153. 

Mr.  Baker^s  motion  was  consequently  carried  by  a  majority  of  73.  It 
was  then  resolved,  **  That  this  House  will,  on  Monday  next,  resolve  itself 
into  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  to  consider  the  state  of  the  nation." 
As  a  change  of  Ministers  appeared  to  be  a  measure  determined  on  by  the 
King,  and  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  an  immediate  and  necessary 
consequence,  the  majority  of  the  House  thought  no  time  was  to  be  lost  in 
endeavouring  to  render  tlic  attempt  as  difficult  as  possible.  With  this  view, 
immediately  after  the  above  resolutions  were  agreed  to,  Mr.  l^rskine  moved, 
"  That  it  is  necessary  to  the  most  essential  interests  of  this  kingdom,  and 
peculiarly  incumbent  on  this  House,  to  pursue  with  unremitting  attention 
the  consideration  of  a  suitable  remedy  for  the  abuses  which  have  prevailed 
in  the  government  of  the  British  dominions  in  the  East  Indies  ;  and  that 
this  House  will  consider  as  an  enemy  to  this  country  any  person  who  shall 
presume  to  advise  his  Majesty  to  prevent,  or  in  any  manner  interrupt,  the 
discharge  of  this  important  duty."  The  motion  was  opposed,  on  the  ground 
of  its  interfering  with  the  executive  part  of  Government,  and  trenching  on 
the  undoubted  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  without  any  justifiable  cause.  It 
was,  however,  carried  by  a  majority  of  147  to  73. 

On  the  same  day,  the  17th  of  December,  Mr.  Fox's  India  liill  was  rejected 
by  the  Lords,  on  the  motion  for  its  committal,  by  a  majority  of  96  to  70. 
It  was  remarked,  that  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  was  in  the  minority  in  the 
former  division,*  having,  in  the  meantime,  learned  that  the  measure  was 
offensive  to  the  King,  was  absent  on  this  occasion.f     At  twelve  o'clock,  on 

•   The  division  on  the  adjournment. —  I'ide  ante,  p.  133. 

t  'Diis  step  woij  taken  by  the  Priiiee  with  the  fidl  eoneurrenee  of  Mr.  Pux.—Muore  & 
Lile  of  v?heridaii. 
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the  following  night,  a  messenger  delivered  to  the  two  Secretaries  of  State 
his  Majesty's  orders,  "  That  they  should  deliver  up  the  seals  of  their  offices, 
and  send  them  by  the  Under-Secretaries,  Mr.  Frazer  and  Mr.  Nepean,  as  a 
personal  interview  on  the  occasion  would  bo  disagreeable  to  him."  On  the 
next  day,  the  seals  were  given  by  the  King  to  Earl  Temple,  who  immediately 
sent  letters  of  dismissal  to  the  rest  of  the  Cabinet.  At  the  same  time,  Mr. 
William  Pitt  was  appointed  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  On  the  22nd,  three  days  after  his  acceptance  of  the  seals. 
Earl  Temple  resigned  them ;  but  Mr.  Pitt  proceeded  in  the  formation  of  an 
Administration,  in  which  Lord  Thurlow  was  Lord  Chancellor ;  Earl  Gower, 
afterwards  created  Marquis  of  Stafford,  President  of  the  Council ;  the  Duke 
of  Rutland,  Lord  Privy  Seal ;  the  Marquis  of  Caormarthen,  and  Lord 
Sydney,  Secretaries  of  State  for  the  Foreign  and  Home  Departments; 
Lord  Viscount  Howe,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty;  and  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  Master-general  of  the  Ordnance.  Mr.  William  Grcnvillc  and 
Lord  Mulgrave  succeeded  Mr.  Burke  in  the  Pay-Office  :  and  Mr.  Henry 
Dundas  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  Treasurer  of  the  Navy. 


The  Westminster  Scrutiny. 

1784.  Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  24th  of  March,  1784,  and  on  the 
next  day  dissolved  by  proclamation ;  and  the  new  Parliament  was  summoned 
to  meet  on  the  1 8th  of  May  following. 

At  the  general  election  the  candidates  for  the  representation  of  the  city  of 
Westminster  were  Lord  Hood,  the  great  naval  commander,  and  the  late 
representatives,  Mr.  Fox  and  Sir  Cecil  Wray.*     The  struggle  lay  between 

*  U}X)n  thU  occasion  Mr.  Fox  published  the  folio^idng  addresses  to  the  electors  of 

Westminster. 

*'  To  the  worthy  and  independent  electors  of  the  city  and  liberty  of 

Westniuister. 

*'  (iKNTi.KMi.N,— His  Majesty's  Ministers  havinpc  thought  fit,  in  contradictiun  to  their 
ovrt\  dril.iralious,  in  dfiiante  of  the  seime  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  without  any 
public  pretence  whatever,  to  subject  the  nation  to  all  the  inconveniences  which  most 
infiillibly  attend  a  dissolution  of  Parliament  at  the  present  moment,  I  humbly  beg  leave, 
once  more,  to  solicit  the  favour  of  your  votes  and  interest  to  represent  this  great  and 
resiK»ctable  city. 

**  To  secure  to  the  pcMjplc  of  this  country  the  weight  which  belongs  to  them  in  the 
scale  of  the  i-onstitution,  ha.s  ever  bern  the  principle  of  my  political  conduct, 

•*  ConscioiLH  that  in  every  situation  (whether  in  or  out  of  office),  I  have  invariably 
adhered  to  this  system,  I  camiot  but  flatter  myself  that  you  will  again  give  your  saoctaoift 
to  those  princijilcs  which  tirst  roctjminendod  me  to  your  notice,  and  which  induced  you, 
at  two  subse<|uent  periods,  t(»  honour  me  with  your  suHrages.  1  have  the  honour  to bCi 
(jentlcm*  n,  Ace.  ••  C.  J.  Fox." 

••  St.  JauK-s.-iittt.  Mauh  21." 
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Mr.  Fox  and  Sir  Cecil  Wray ;  Lord  Hood  not  being  an  object  of  hostility  to 
either  of  them.  After  a  severe  contest  for  upwards  of  six  weeks,  the  poll 
was  closed  on  the  17th  of  May,  1784,  aid  the  numbers  for  the  three  candi- 

"  To  the  worthy  and  independent  electors  of  the  city  and  liberty  of 

Westminster. 

"  Gbvtlxxev, — AVhen  the  popular  delusion  in  favour  of  the  present  IVIinistry  was 
supposed  to  be  most  prevalent,  I  was  confident  that  the  good  sense  and  steadiness  of 
the  electors  of  Westminster  would  be  a  proof  against  every  art  and  every  temptation. 

•*  The  unparalleled  success  which  I  have  experienced  upon  my  canvass,  fully  justifies 
this  confidence,  and  I  have  the  greatest  reason  to  expect  that  your  partiality  towards 
me  will  appear  to  have  increased  in  proportion  to  the  persecution  of  my  enemies, 
' '  **  As  I  have  ever  stood  forth,  and  am  always  resolved  to  continue  firm,  in  the  cause 
of  the  people,  so  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  I  should  at  all  times  be  the  object  of 
the  enmity  of  that  pernicious  faction  whose  principles  arc  as  adverse  to  the  constitution 
as  the  dark  and  secret  manner  in  which  they  have  endeavoured  to  enforce  them. 

"  It  would  have  been  my  most  earnest  wish  to  have  paid  my  respects  in  person  to 
every  individual  elector,  if  the  extent  of  the  city  had  not  made  it  impossible. 

*'  The  very  flattwing  reception  I  have  met  with  among  those  whom  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  seeing,  cannot  but  add  to  my  regret  upon  this  account. 

"  My  public  conduct  is  too  well  kno^Ti  to  you  to  make  any  professions  necessary ; 
upon  that  ground  I  first  experienced  your  partiality ;  upon  that  alone  I  can  expect  to 
retain  it. 

"  To  you  who  have  approved  it,  I  need  say  no  more  ;  and  I  will  not  be  guilty  of  the 
unbecoming  flattery  to  those  who  have  difiercd  from  me,  as  to  pretend  that  I  shall  in 
any  degree  deviate  from  that  line  of  political  conduct  which  first  recommended  me  to 
your  notice. 

**  Upon  these  tried  principles,  I  once  more  beg  leave  to  solicit  your  votes,  interest, 
and  poll,  at  the  ensuing  election  ;  and  I  do  assure  you  that  no  expressions  ean  do 
justice  to  the  sentiments  of  f^-atitudc^  and  esteem  with  which  I  am,  (ientlemen,  c*s:c. 

*'  St.  James' -street,  March  31,  ITHi."  "  V.  J.  Fox." 

'*  To  the  worthy  and  independent  electors  of  the  city  and  liberties  of 

Westminster. 
*•  Gkntli:men, — llie  present  state  of  the  poll  exhibits  a  i^dorious  examj^le  of  what 
ni.iv  ijv  expected  from  the  perseverance  of  independent  men  in  the  cause  of  liberty  and 
the  constitution. 

•'  I  bvir  leave  most  earnestlv  to  solicit  the  continuance  of  your  ij^enerous  exertions  in 
my  f;i%our.  The  importance  of  every  individual  vote  is  now  sufhclently  evident  ;  and 
thi-  number  of  electors  who  have  assured  me  that  they  would  come  forward  whenever 
it  >h)uld  appear  that  their  vote  might  probably  be  decisive,  leaves  me  no  doubt  of 

-sUecr-S. 

'•  'Hie  unpreectlented  exertions  which  the  servants  of  the  Cro^Nii  have  thought  them- 
selves at  libi-rty  to  make  ai^ainst  me,  as  well  by  an  indecent  prostitution  of  the  most 
w.'i^TL'd  name-,  as  by  every  other  species  of  ujicoustitutional  inlluence,  have  produced 
the  effVcts  naturally  to  be  expected  fr<Hn  such  proceedings,  by  raising  the  spLi'it  and 
awakening  the  indi^niation  of  every  honest  and  independent  elector. 

'*  My  public  life  is  too  well  known  to  you  to  make  any  professions  necessary.  Those 
princi{>l*. >  which  brought  about  the  glorious  revolution,  which  seated  his  Majesty's 
illustrious  family  upuu  the  throne,  and  which  have  ])reserved  the  liberty  of  this  eonsti- 
tuti'in,  have  ever  buen  the  inviolable  rule  of  my  political  conduct. 

"  Tpon  tliese  grounds  I  again  presume  to  request  yoiu*  support;  and  if  I  should  be 
happy  enoncrh  to  be  re-elected  representative  of  this  i^rcat  and  respectable  city,  you 
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dates  were  as  follows : — For  Lord  Hood,  6,694 ;  for  Mr.  Fox,  6,233,  and  for 
Sir  Cecil  Wray,  5,998.  On  the  announcement  of  this  result,  a  written  paper 
was  delivered  to  the  high  bailiff,  tie  returning  officer,  signed  by  Sir  Cecil 
Wray  and  thirteen  electors,  demanding  a  scrutiny.*  This  demand,  although 
it  was  formally  protested  against  by  Mr.  Fox  and  several  of  his  adherents, 
and  although  the  writ  was  made  returnable  on  the  following  day,  was 
acceded  to.  The  high  bailiff  in  his  return  to  the  precept  stated  the  pro- 
ceedings, the  number  of  votes  for  each  candidate,  and  the  scrutiny  demanded 
by  Sir  Cecil  Wray,  adding  that  he  could  not  make  any  other  return  until 
the  scrutiny  should  be  determined.  Westminster,  therefore,  was  without 
a  representative ;  but  Mr.  Fox  sat  in  Parliament  as  member  for  Kirkwall,  a 
Scotch  borough. 

Immediately  on  the  meeting  of  the  new  Parliament  the  conduct  of  the 
High  Bailiff,  in  granting  the  scrutiny  under  the  circumstances  above-men- 
tioned, was  warmly  taken  up  by  the  Opposition,  and  as  warmly  defended  by 
Mr.  Pitt  and  his  supporters. 

On  the  24th  of  May,  Mr.  Lee,  late  attorney-general  in  the  coalition 
administration,  referring  to  the  Statute  10  and  11  Wm.  III.,  c.  7,  which 
requires  the  return  of  writs  of  election  *'  on  or  before  the  day  on  which 
Parliament  is  called  to  meet,  and  with  all  convenient  speed,  not  exceeding 
fourteen  days,  after  any  election  made  by  virtue  of  any  new  writ,"  moved, 
*'  That  Thomas  Corbett,  bailiff  of  the  liberty  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  the 
collegiate  church  of  St.  Peter,  at  Westminster,  whose  duty  it  was  to  execute 
the  precept  directed  to  him  by  the  sheriff  of  Middlesex,  for  the  election  of 
two  citizens  to  serve  in  the  present  Parliament  for  the  city  of  Westminster, 
and  to  return  the  same  to  the  sheriff  on  or  before  the  18th  day  of  May 
instant,  being  the  day  on  which  the  present  Parliament  was  appointed  to  be 
holden,  having  proceeded  to  take,  and  having  finally  closed,  the  poll  before 
the  said  18th  day  of  May,  ought  to  have  returned  two  citizens  to  serve  in 
Parliament  for  the  said  city."'  The  previous  question  having  been  moved  by 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  Mr.  Lee's  motion  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of 
233  to  136. 

On  the  25th  of  May,  Mr.  Fox  presented  a  petition  to  the  House  praying 
that  it  would  order  the  high  bailiff  to  make  a  proper  and  perfect  return 
to  the  writ,  and  said  that  he  should  move,  if  there  was  no  objection  to  it, 
that  his  petition  be  referred  to  a  committee  to  be  ballotted  for  under  Mr. 
Orenville's  Act  ;f  but,  after  some  debate,  it  was  conceded  that  the  Statute 

may  depend  upon  finding  in  mc  a  steady  supporter  of  the  Whig  cause,  a  determined 
enemy  to  that  secret  infiuence  by  which  the  present  administrutiou  was  crested,  and  an 
unalterable  friend  to  the  rij;ht»  of  the  people. 

"  I  am,  H-itli  everj'  .sentiment  of  gratitude  and  respect.  Gentlemen,  &c. 

••  St.  James* -strwt,  April  20.  17S4.  ••  C.  J.  Fox." 

♦    Vitie  Appendix  to  Annual  Kcjjjister,  vul.  xxvii. 

t  The  lOih  (leo.  III.,  c.  16,  kno^^Ti  by  the  name  of  Grenvillc*8  Act,  By  this  Act* 
petitions  u^uiiisit  undue  elei'tioiis  were  referred  to  u  select  committee  of  Hfteen  mcm^ 


did  Bot  tpptj.  Hh  pstitiian  wu  Uiea  withdrawn ;  but  it  was  again  prc- 
Mntod  is  the  Cootm  of  the  mne  erening.  Two  petiticins  from  electors  were 
abo  priMPted  k  ftw  days  after.  All  were  ordered  to  be  Cahcn  into  considcr- 
atioB  at  the  tame  time  ;  and  all  partieB  by  themsalTea  at  their  ccuoael  were 
IQ  be  hoard  at  the  bar.  Mr.  Enkine,  Mr.  Dou^as,  and  I>1 
^ppaated  for  Mr.  Fox  and  hia  oo-petitionen,  and  Mt.  Mingay  for  the  high 
faaiUK 

Jmm  t&.  la  the  meaattme,  couiual  having  been  beard  and  evidence 
dbiad  at  the  bar  of  the  Home,  Mr.  Welbore  Klis  moved,  "  That  it 
ifpearing  to  thia  Honae,  that  Thomae  Corbett,  Eaqnite,  bailiff  of  the  liberty 
0^  tb«  dty  ai  Wettaunater,  having  receiTsd  a  precejit  &oni  the  SheriB'  of 
lii»MI«m  for  electiDg  two  citizeni  to  serre  in  Parliament  fi>r  the  Mud  dtj, 
and  having  taken  and  finally  closed  the  poll  on  the  l7th  day  of  May  hurt, 
being  the  day  next  befbre  the  day  of  the  return  of  the  said  writ,  he  be  now 
diiMted  forthwith  to  make  retnm  of  his  precept,  and  of  members  chosen  in 
pmanance  thereof."  This  motion  gave  rise  to  a  most  interesting  debate,  in 
flu  ooBiw  of  which  Mr.  Fox  rose,  and  spoke  as  fbllows  :— 

"  Mb.  Spxaxxx, 

*■  Before  I  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  tJiis  qnestion,  I  cannot  hdp 
•zpnanng  my  aniprise,  that  those  who  ait  over  against  me  (the  Ministry) 
dtoald  have  been  hitherto  silent  in  this  debate.  Common  candour  might 
bavo  tanght  them  to  have  urged  whatever  objections  they  have  to  urge 
■gainat  the  motion  of  my  honourable  friend  before  this  time ;  because  in 
that  case  I  shonld  have  had  an  opportunity  of  replyini;  to  their  arguments  ; 
and  surely  it  would  have  been  fair  to  allow  mc  the  slight  favour  of  being  the 
last  speaker  upon  such  a  subject.  But,  Sir,  I  have  no  Teason  to  expect 
indulgence,  nor  do  I  know  that  I  shall  meet  with  bare  justice  in  this  House. 
Sir,  I  say,  *  that  I  have  no  reason  to  espect  indulgence,  nor  do  I  know  that 
I  shall  meet  with  bare  justice  in  thia  House.'  " 

In  consequence  of  a  murmur  from  the  other  aide,  Mr.  Fox  paused,  and 
said,  '*  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  regular  mode  of  checking  any  member  in  this 
House  for  using  improper  words  in  a  debate,  and  it  is  to  move  to  have  the 
improper  words  taken  down  by  the  clerk,  for  the  purpose  of  censuring  the 
person  who  has  spoken  them.  If  I  have  said  anything  unfit  for  this  House 
to  hear,  or  for  me  to  utter — if  any  gentleman  is  offended  by  anything  that 
Jell  from  me,  and  has  sense  enough  to  point  it  out,  and  spirit  to  correct 
that  offence,  he  will  adopt  that  parliamentary  and  gen  tie  man- like  mode  of 
conduct;  and  that  he  may  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  so,  1  again  repeat, 
*  that  I  have  no  reason  to  expect  indulgence,  nor  do  I  know  that  I  shall 
meet  with  bare  justice  in  thia  House.' 

who  were  sworn  to  inquire  into  the  same,  and  a  true  judgment  give  according  to  the 
erideace.  Previously  to  the  passing  of  Grenville's  Act,  tlie  subject  of  disputed  elections 
wu  referred  to  the  House  at  la^c.  The  proceedings  on  election  commltlecs  are  now 
reguUtcd  by  7  and  8  Vic,  c.  103. 
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"  Sir,  I  am  warranted  in  the  use  of  these  words,  by  events  and  authorities 
that  leave  little  to  be  doubted,  and  little  to  be  questioned.  The  treatment 
this  business  has  received  within  these  walls,  the  extraordinary  proceedings 
which  have  sprung  from  it,  the  dispositions  which  have  been  manifested  in 
particular  classes  of  men,  all  concur  to  justify  the  terms  I  have  adopted,  and 
to  establish  the  truth  of  what  I  have  asserted. 

"  If  the  declaration  I  have  made,  had  happened  not  to  have  been  supported 
by  the  occurrences  I  allude  to,  the  very  consideration  of  Mr.  Grenville's  bill 
is  of  itself  sufficient  to  vindicate  what  I  have  said.  That  bill.  Sir,  originated 
in  a  belief  that  this  House,  in  the  aggregate,  was  an  unfit  tribunal  to  decide 
upon  contested  elections.  It  viewed  this  House,  as  every  popular  assembly 
should  be  viewed,  as  a  mass  of  men  capable  of  political  dislike  and  personal 
aversion ;  capable  of  too  much  attachment  and  too  much  animosity  ;  capable 
of  being  biassed  by  weak  and  by  wicked  motives ;  liable  to  be  governed  by 
ministerial  influence,  by  caprice,  and  by  corruption.  Mr.  Orenville's  bill 
viewed  this  House  as  endowed  with  these  capacities,  and  judging  it,  there- 
fore, incapable  of  determining  upon  controverted  elections  with  impartiality, 
with  justice,  and  with  equity,  it  deprived  it  of  the  means  of  mischief,  and 
formed  a  judicature  as  complete  and  ample,  perhaps,  as  human  skill  can 
constitute.  That  I  am  debarred  the  benefits  of  that  celebrated  bill,  is  clear 
beyond  all  doubt,  and  thrown  entirely  upon  the  mercy,  or,  if  you  please,  upon 
the  wisdom,  of  this  House.  Unless,  then,  men  are  to  suppose  that  human 
nature  is  totally  altered  within  a  few  months — unless  we  can  be  so  grossly 
credulous  as  to  imagine  that  the  present  is  purged  of  all  the  frailties  of 
former  Parliaments — unless  I  am  to  surrender  my  understanding,  and  blind 
myself  to  the  extraordinary  conduct  of  this  House,  in  this  extraordinary 
business,  for  the  last  fortnight — I  may  say,  and  say  with  truth,  "  that  I 
expect  no  indulgence,  nor  do  I  know  that  I  shall  meet  with  bare  justice  in 
this  House.* 

"  There  are  in  this  House,  Sir,  many  persons  to  whom  I  might,  upon 
every  principle  of  equity,  fairness,  and  reason,  object,  as  judges,  to  decide 
upon  my  cause,  not  merely  from  their  acknowledged  enmity  to  me,  to  my 
friends,  and  to  my  politics,  but  from  their  particular  conduct  upon  this 
particular  occasion.  To  a  noble  lord  (Mulgravc)  who  spoke  early  in  this 
debate,  I  might  rightly  object  as  a  judge  to  try  me ;  who,  from  the  fulness 
of  his  prejudice  to  me,  and  predilection  for  my  opponents,  asserts  things  in 
direct  defiance  of  tlie  evidence  which  has  been  given  at  your  bar.  The  noble 
lord  repeats  again,  that  *  tricks'  were  used  at  my  side  in  the  election, 
although  he  very  properly  omits  the  epithet  which  preceded  that  term  when 
he  used  it  in  a  former  debate  ;  but  does  it  appear  in  evidence  that  any  tricks 
were  practised  on  my  part  ?  Not  a  word.  Against  him,  therefore,  who,  in 
the  teeth  of  the  depositions  on  your  table,  is  prompted,  by  his  enmity  towards 
me,  to  maintain  what  the  evidence  (the  ground  this  House  is  supposed  to  go 
upon)  absolutely  denies,  1  might  object  with  infinite  propriety  as  a  judge  in 
this  cause. 
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"  There  is  another  judge,  Sir,  to  whom  I  might  object  with  greater  reason, 
if  possible,  than  to  the  last.     A  person  evidently  interested  in  increasing  the 
numbers  of  my  adversaries  upon  the  poll,  but  who  has  relinquished  his  right 
as  an  elector  of  Westminster,  that  his  voting  may  not  disqualify  him  from 
being  a  judge  upon  the  committee  to  decide  this  contest :  a  person,  too,  Sir, 
who,  in  the  late  election,  scrupled  not  to  act  as  an  agent,  an  avowed,  and, 
indeed,  an  active  agent  to  my  opponents.    [Lord  Mahon  took  this  to  himself ; 
bat  Mr.  Fox  went  on  thus :]  Is  there  any  interruption,  Sir?     I  hope  not. 
I  am  but  stating  a  known  fact ;  that  a  person  who  is  to  pronounce  a  judg« 
ment  this  night  in  this  cause,  avoided  to  exercise  one  of  the  most  valuable 
franchises  of  a  British  citizen,  only  that  he  might  be  a  nominee  for  my  adver- 
saries, concluding  that  his  industry  upon  the  committee  would  be  of  more 
advantage  to  their  cause,  than  a  solitary  vote  at  the  election.     This,  Sir,  I 
conceive  would  be  a  sufficient  objection  to  him  as  a  judge  to  try  me. 

**  A  third  person  there  is,  whom  I  might  in  reason  challenge  upon  this 
occasion.     A  person  of  a  sober  demeanour,  who,  with  great  diligence  and 
exertion  in  a  very  respectable  and  learned  profession,  has  raised  himself  to 
considerable  eminence  :  a  person  who  fills  one  of  the  first  seats  of  justice  in 
this  kingdom,  and  who  has  long  discharged  the  functions  of  a  judge  in  an 
inferior,  but  very  honourable  situation.*     This  person,  Sir,  has,  upon  this 
day,  professed  and  paraded  much  upon  the  impartiality  with  which  he  should 
discharge  his  conscience  in  his  judicial  capacity  as  a  member  of  parliament 
in  my  cause.     Yet  this  very  person,  insensible  to  the  rank  he  maintains,  or 
should  maintain,  in  this  country,  abandoning  the  gravity  of  his  character  as 
a  member  of  the  senate,  and  losing  sight  of  the  sanctity  of  his  station  both  in 
this  House  and  out  of  it,  even  in  the  very  act  of  delivering  a  judicial  sentence, 
descends  to  minute  and  mean  allusions  to  former  politics — comes  here  stored 
with  the  intrigues  uf  past  times,  and,  instead  of  the  venerable  language  of  a 
good  judge  and  a  great  la^v^•er,  attempts  to  entertain  the  House  by  quoting, 
or  by  misquoting,  words  supposed  to  have  been  spoken  by  me  in  the  heat  of 
former  debates,  and  in  the  violence  of  contending  parties,  when  my  noble 
friendf  and  I  opposed  each  other.     This  demure  gentleman.  Sir,  this  great 
lawyer,  this  judge  of  law  and  equity  and  constitution,  enlightens  this  subject, 
instructs  and  delights  his  hearers,  by  reviving  this  necessary  intelligence, 
that  when  I  had  the  honour  of  first  sitting  in  this  House  for  Midhuist,  I  was 
not  full  twenty-one  years  of  age  ;J  and  all  this  he  does  for  the  honourable 
purpose    of  sanctifying  the    high    bailiff  of  Westminster  in  defrauding  the 
electors  of  their  representation  in  this  House,  and  robbing  me  of  the  honour 
of  asserting   and  cunfirniing  their   right  by  sitting  as   their   representative. 
Against  him,  therefore,  Sir,  and  against  men  like  him,  I  might  justly  object 

•  Sir  Llovd  Knivon,  Ma>tcr  of  tin-  11<j11>.  lie  had  picviouslv  lield  the  office  of 
C  "hi.  f-Ju-tice  of  Cliestcr.  I'pon  tho  re>ii,Miatioii  of  the  ( 'iiief-Ju.-tieeshil)  <>f  tlie  Kinj^^'s 
litMth,  hy  Lord  Mau>fiehl,  in  May,  17HS,  Sii-  Lk»yd  Kenyt)ii  succeeiU'd  him,  and  wa^ 
'. reated  L<»rd  Kenyuu. 

t  Lord  NortJi.  ]    I'idt  antt,  p.  L 
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as  a  judge,  or  as  judges,  to  try  my  cause ;  and  it  is  with  perfect  truth  I  once 
more  repeat,  *  that  1  have  no  reason  to  expect  indulgence,  nor  do  I  know 
that  I  shall  meet  with  bare  justice  in  this  House.' 

"  Sir,  I  understand  that  the  learned  gentleman  I  have  just  alluded  to  (I 
was  not  in  the  House  during  the  first  part  of  his  speech),  has  insinuated 
that  I  have  no  right  to  be  present  during  this  discussion,  and  that  hearing 
me  is  an  indulgence.     Against  the   principle  of  that  assertion.  Sir,   and 
against  every  syllable  of  it,  I  beg  leave,  in  the  most  express  terms,  directly 
to  protest.     I  maintain  that  I  not  only  have  a  right  to  speak,  but  a  postive 
and  clear  right  to  vote  upon  this  occasion ;  and  I  assure  the  House,  that 
nothing  but  the  declaration  I  have  made  in  the  first  stage  of  this  business 
should  prevent  me  from  doing  so.      As   to  myself,  if  I  were  the  only 
person  to  be  aggrieved  by  this  proceeding,  if  the  mischief  of  it   extended 
not  beyond  me,  I  should  rest  thoroughly  and  completely  satisfied  with  the 
great   and  brilliant  display  of  knowledge   and  abilities   which  have  been 
exhibited  by  the   learned  gentlemen,   who  appeared  for  me   and   for  my 
constituents  at  your  bar.     If  I  alone  were  interested  in  the  decision  of  this 
matter,  their  exertions,  combined  with  the  acute  and  ingenious  treatment 
this  question  has  received  from  many  gentlemen  on  this  side  of  the  House, 
whose  arguments  are  as  learned  as  they  are  evidently  unanswerable,  would 
have  contented  me.     But  a  sense  of  duty,  superior  to  all  personal  advantage, 
calls  on  me  to  exert  myself  at  this  time.     Whatever  can  best  encourage  and 
animate  to  diligence  and  to  energy,  whatever  is  most  powerful  and  influencing 
upon  a  mind  not  callous  to  every  sentiment  of  gratitude  and  honour,  demand, 
at  this  moment,  the  exercise  of  every  function  and  faculty  that  I  am  master 
of.     This,  Sir,  is  not  my  cause  alone  ;  it  is  the  cause  of  the  English  consti- 
tution, the  cause  of  the  electors  of  this  kingdom,  and  it  is  in  particular 
the  especial  cause  of  the  most  independent,  the  most  spirited,  the  most 
kind  and  generous  body  of  men  that  ever  concurred  upon  a  subject  of 
public  policy  :  it  is  the  cause  of  the  electors  of  Westminster ;  the  cause  of 
those  who,  upon  many  trials,  have  supported  me  against  hosts  of  enemies ; 
of  those  who,  upon  a  recent  occasion,  when  every  art  of  malice,  of  calumny, 
and  corruption — every  engine  of  an  illiberal  and  shameless  system  of  gOYem- 
ment — when  the  most  gross  and  monstrous   fallacy  that  ever  duped  and 
deceived  a  credulous  country,  have  been  propagated  and  worked  with  all 
imaginable  subtlety  and  diligence,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  me  unpopular 
throughout  the  empire — have,  with  a  steadiness,   with  a  sagacity,  with  a 
judgment,  becoming   men  of  sense  and  spirit,  defeated  all  the  miserable 
malice  of  my  enemies,  vindicated  themselves  from  the   charge  of  cajNricev 
changeableness,  and  fluctuation,  and,  with  a  generosity  that  binds  me  to 
them  in  every  tie  of  aflection,  supported  me  through  the  late  contest,  and 
accomplished  a  victory  against  all  the  arts  and  powers  of  the  basest  system 
of  oppression  that  ever  destined  the  overthrow  of  any  individual. 

"  If,  by  speaking  in  this  House  (where  many  perhaps  may  think  I  speak 
too  much),  I  have  acquired  any  reputation ;  if  I  have  any  talents,  and  that 
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attcnlion  to  public  business  has  malured  or  improTed  ibose  talents  into  any 
capability  of  solid  service,  the  present  subject  and  the  present  moment, 
beyond  any  other  period  of  ray  life,  challenge  and  call  them  into  action; 
when,  added  to  the  importance  of  this  question  upon  the  Englbh  constitu- 
tion, conihined  with  the  immediate  interest  I  feel  pcraonally  in  the  fate  of  it. 
I  un  impelled  by  tb«  nobler  and  more  forcible  incitement  of  being  engaged 
in  Ihc  cause  of  those  to  whom  the  devotion  of  all  I  have  of  diligence  or 
ability  noold  be  but  a  slight  recompcncc  for  thcii  zeal,  constancy,  lirm 
attachment,  and  unshaken  triendsbip  to  mc,  upon  all  occasions,  and  under 
all  circumstances. 

"There  are  two  leading  points  of  Ttew  in  which  this  question  should  be 
considered.  The  first  is.  whelbci  the  high  bailiff  of  Westminster  has  had 
saffident  evidence  to  warrant  his  grunting  a  scrutiny,  supposing  that  he 
pQMessed  a  legal  discretion  tn  grant  it ;  the  second.  whcthEr  any  returning 
•flber  can  by  law  grant  a  scrutiny,  even  npon  the  cotnplelcst  evidence  of  its 
wmtemitj ;  which  scrutiny  cannot  commence  till  after  the  day  on  which  the 
wtit  is  returnable. 

**  It  ■•  of  little  consequence  in  which  order  the  question  is  taken  up ;  but 
flist  I  ahall  proceed  upon  evidence. 

"Tlic  great  defence  of  the  high  bailiff  is  built  upon  the  circumstance  of 
Bit  Cecil  Wray  and  his  agents  having  furnished  him  with  regular  lists  of  bad 
«ole<  on  my  part ;  and  to  prove  that  these  lists  were  delivered,  they  hare 
bonght  a  witness  who  knows  not  a  syllable  of  the  truth  of  the  contents  of 
ths  lut*.  The  witaeaa  who  drew  the  affidavits,  which  affirm  ttaoae  bad 
votes  to  have  polled  for  me,  upon  cross  examination  appears  equally  ignorant 
of  the  truth  of  the  affidavits,  and  therefore  the  burden  of  the  proof  rested 
npon  the  evidence  of  AfHeck,  whose  testimony,  nevertheless,  after  four 
hoars'  examination,  is  expunged  from  your  books  as  inadmissible.  Ex- 
punged, however,  though  it  is,  I  wish  the  House  to  recollect  the  answers  he 
gave  concerning  the  descriptions  of  the  bad  voters  which  are  imputed  to 
me,  and  to  the  stated  number  of  them.  The  number  is  said  to  be  143  ;  and 
the  Houfe  will  recollect,  that  although  I  repeatedly  pressed  the  witness  to 
name  some  of  them,  be  could  not  name  even  one.  I  questioned  Affleck 
particnlarly,  whether  the  143  were  persons  who  did  not  exist  where  they 
pretended  to  reside  :  his  answer  was,  that  some  did  reside  in  the  streets  as 
mentioned  in  the  poU  books,  and  that  others  could  not  be  found  at  all. 
Those  who  could  not  be  found  at  all,  if  any  such  there  were,  might  fairly  be 
deemed  bad  votes ;  but  the  other  class  of  voters  involve  a  question  of  law ; 
and  1  submit  to  the  House,  whether  if  the  evidence  of  this  man,  instead  of 
being  rejected  as  incompetent,  had  actually  been  admitted,  the  whole  tenor 
of  it.  instead  of  exculpating,  would  not,  in  the  strongest  sense,  tend  to 
criminate  the  high  bailiff.  Had  he  known  his  duty,  or  been  disposed  to 
flischarge  it,  this  he  would  have  said  to  such  a  reporter : — '  You  may  be, 
and  moat  likely  are,  interested  in  deceiving  mc ;  after  much  argument  and 
discustion,  I,  as  the  sole  judge  in  this  court,  have  admitted  these  to  be  legal 
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votes,  which  yoii  (of  whom  I  know  nothing,)  affirm  to  be  only  lodgers  or 
non-residents ;  my  situation  is  too  solemn  to  be  affected  by  such  information, 
and  therefore  I  dismiss  it  as  unfit  for  me  to  proceed  upon.* 

"  This  should  have  been  the  high  bailifTs  conduct ;  but  his  conduct  is  the 
exact  reverse  of  it.  He  receives  this  species  of  information,  and  from  these 
sorts  of  men  ;  and  not  only  this,  but  accej)ts  affidavits  imputing  bribery  to 
some  persons  who  canvassed  for  me,  acknowledging  at  the  same  moment 
that  he  had  no  cognizance  of  bribery,  and  never  onco  inquires  into  the  truth 
of  the  charge,  nor  whether  any  credit  is  due  to  the  deposer,  nor  even  who 
the  deposer  is.  All  this  the  high  bailiff  does  in  concert  with  my  adversaries, 
secretly,  collusively,  without  even  once  giving  me,  or  any  one  of  my  agents, 
the  very  slightest  idea  that  any  such  intercourse  had  subsisted  between  him 
(the  judge  of  this  court)  and  one  of  the  parties,  litigating  that  upon  which 
he  was  to  exercise  his  judicial  function. 

"  To  have  received  such  information  with  the  least  attention  was  in 
itself  criminal  enough  ;  but  studiously,  cautiously,  and  deliberately,  to  have 
concealed  it  from  me  was  base  and  wicked  in  the  extreme.  Had  I  been 
apprised  of  these  machinations,  I  might  have  established  the  falsehood  of 
every  accusation ;  and  surely,  if  justice  had  been  the  object  of  the  high 
bailiff,  he  would  not  rest  one  moment  until  he  communicated  to  me  the 
burden  of  these  informations  and  affidavits,  especially  if  he  meant  to  over- 
turn the  whole  tide  of  precedents,  and  to  innovate  upon  the  practice  of  all 
the  returning-officers  that  ever  lived  in  this  kingdom,  in  granting  a  scrutiny 
to  commence  af^er  the  return  of  the  writ.  If  truth  was  his  aim,  the  obvious 
mode  of  ascertaining  it  was  to  have  given  the  other  party  an  opportunity  of 
knowing  the  charges  brought  against  them,  to  let  them  have  the  chance  of 
contradicting  their  accusers  ;  and  if  we  failed  in  falsifying  these  informa- 
tions, the  high  bailiff  would  have  had  this  presumption  in  his  favour,  that  it 
was  only  because  we  could  not.  But,  Sir,  not  this,  nor  anything  like  it,  did 
the  high  bailiff  of  Westminster.  So  far  from  acting  like  an  impartial  judge, 
he  appears  to  have  been  the  agent,  or  rather  the  mere  tool,  of  my  opponents ; 
and  every  syllabic  of  these  informations  upon  which  he  acted  might  have 
been,  for  aught  he  knew,  the  vilest  mass  of  falsehood  and  perjury  that  ever 
thwarted  the  course  of  justice.  I  say,  then.  Sir,  if  the  high  bailiff  absolutely 
possessed  a  legal  discretion  in  granting  a  scrutiny,  to  have  granted  it  upon 
this  sort  of  evidence,  and  under  these  circumstances,  was,  to  say  no  worse  of 
it,  an  act  that  cannot  be  justified  upon  any  obvious  principle  of  law,  reason, 
common  sense,  or  common  equity. 

''  But  what  will  the  candid  part  of  the  House  think  of  this  high  bailiff,  j 
when  they  consider  that  the  grounds  of  his  vindication  at  your  bar  differ  at 
much  as  light  and  darkness  from  his  vindication  in  the  vestry  in  Covent 
Garden,  upon  granting  the  scrutiny  ?  And  here.  Sir,  I  have  to  lament  that 
the  paper  which  he  read  to  this  House,  as  his  defence,  which  the  gentlemen 
opposite  to  me  (the  Ministry),  for  reasons  as  honourable  perhaps  to 
themselves  as  to  the  high  bailiff,   so  strenuously  opposed   being  laid  on 
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the  table,  is  now  impossible  to  be  produced.  That  paper,  Sir,  would  have 
enabled  me,  from  his  own  words,  to  have  proved  to  you  that  the  principle 
he  avowed  at  your  bar,  as  the  rule  that  governed  him  in  this  business,  is 
exactly  and  directly  the  very  reverse  of  the  principle  he  pretended  to  act 
upon  at  the  time  of  granting  the  scrutiny.  Fortunately,  however,  this  fact 
is  established  on  clear,  unquestioned,  evidence  before  you.  Mr.  0'Bryen*8 
testimony  is  complete  and  decisive  as  to  that  point :  his  words  were,  '  that 
the  high  bailiff  in  the  vestry,  upon  granting  the  scrutiny,  disclaimed  the 
informations  delivered  to  him  by  Sir  Cecil  Wray  and  his  agents  ;  that  he 
replied  with  peevishness  and  some  displeasure  to  Sir  Cecil  for  having 
mentioned  them ;  that  he  declared  he  believed  he  had  never  read  them ; 
certainly  never  with  any  attention :  that  he  threw  them  aside  unnoticed ; 
that  they  had  not  the  least  operation  upon  his  judgment;  and  that 
they  did  not,  in  the  very  slightest  sense,  influence  his  determination  in 
granting  the  scrutiny.'  These  were  his  words.  Atkinson,  upon  cross 
examination,  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  this  ;  and  Orojan's  want  of 
memory  upon  it  goes,  of  itself,  a  great  way  to  establish  the  truth,  if  it 
required  further  corroboration. 

"  Now,  let  the  House  and  the  world  judge  of  this  high  bailiff,  who,  upon 
granting  the  scrutiny,  affects  to  be  insulted  at  the  supposition  of  his  acting 
upon  this  ex  parte  information,  and  yet  rests  all  his  defence,  at  the  bar  of 
this  House,  upon  that  very  ex  parte  information  which,  but  a  fortnight  before, 
he  disclaimed  and  despised. 

"  Without  adverting  to  his  shameful  and  scandalous  conduct  (which,  if  he 
had  one  spark  of  feeling,  would  make  him  blush  to  show  his  face,  much  less 
to  avow  the  act)  in  holding  this  fraudulent  intercourse  with  my  enemies ; 
cautiously  concealing  that  any  such  intercourse  subsisted  between  them  ; 
treacherously  betraying  the  cause  of  justice,  which  his  situation  bound  him 
to  support  inviolate,  and  basely  lending  himself  to  one  party  for  the  ruin  of 
another ; — can  anything  better  show  his  iniquity,  than  varying  the  grounds 
of  his  defence  according  to  the  variation  of  scene  and  the  pressure  of 
exigency.'  This  continual  shifting  demonstrates  that  lie  has  no  honest 
defence  to  make.  Put  the  most  favourable  construction  possible  upon  his 
conduct,  and  the  best  of  the  alternatives  marks  him  a  hypocrite  at  the  least. 
If  he  has  spoken  truth  in  the  vestry,  he  is  an  arrant  liar  before  this  House  ; 
or,  if  he  vindicates  himself  before  you  upon  pure  principles,  he  has  grossly 
and  wickedly  deceived  me  and  all  who  heard  the  contempt  he  expressed  in 
the  vestry  for  that  information,  upon  which  he  has  expatiated  at  the  bar  of 
this  House  with  such  extraordinary  reverence. 

**  So  much  for  the  consistency  of  the  high  bailiff  respecting  his  alleged 
motives  in  granting  a  scrutiny. 

**  It  is  said  on  the  other  side  of  the  House,  that  the  poll  was  not  a 
scrutiny,  and  said  in  express  contradiction  to  the  evidence  produced  at  your 
bar.  Never  was  a  poll  a  scrutiny,  unless  the  poll  in  question  was  such.  It 
is  established  by  respectable  testimony  at  your  bar,  that  the  poll  was  an 
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absolute  scrutiny.  It  is  proved  that  the  parish  books  were  constantly  at 
the  hustings,  and  each  voter's  name,  profession,  and  description,  collated 
with  the  books.  It  is  proved,  that  when  the  names  of  voters  could  not 
always  be  found  in  the  parish  books  (which  was  often  the  case,  and  yet  the 
votes  perfectly  legal),  a  gentleman  in  the  interest  of  each  side  frequently 
went  to  the  very  street  in  which  the  voter  said  he  lived  ;  that  the  vote  was 
suspended  until  that  inquiry  was  made,  and  that  the  decision  was  always 
governed  by  the  report  of  the  inquirers  in  such  case.  Was  this,  or  was  it 
not,  a  scrutiny  ?  But  it  was  said,  that  the  poll  was  crammed  at  one  time  ; 
and  hence  an  inference  is  drawn  that  the  poll  was  not  a  scrutiny.  This  is 
strange  reasoning,  surely  ;  to  support  this  inference,  it  should  be  proved 
that  votes  were  excepted  to,  and  yet  admitted  in  the  hurry  without 
examination  or  inquiry.  Does  this  appear  to  be  the  case  ?  Nothing  like  it. 
With  all  Mr.  Grojan's  disposition  to  shelter  the  high  bailiff — with  all  his 
power  of  memory  at  one  time,  and  his  want  of  it  at  another— does  be  assert 
any  such  thing  ?  No,  Sir,  he  could  not  with  truth  ;  and  even  he  could  not 
venture  upon  this  without  truth.  Did  you  ever  hear,  or  did  such  a  thing 
ever  happen,  as  that  a  returning  officer,  of  his  own  accord,  should  reject  any 
votes  not  excepted  to  by  the  contending  parties?  Certainly  not.  Those 
votes,  therefore,  in  whose  legality  the  candidates  themselves  agreed,  mast  be 
justly  presumed  by  the  high  bailiff  to  be  unexceptionable ;  .and  from  hence 
to  suppose  that  the  poll  was  no  scrutiny,  is  weak  in  the  extreme.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  election,  it  was  the  natural  wish  of  each  candidate  to  get 
to  the  head  of  the  poll.  Each  brought  up  as  many  friends  as  possible, 
and  this  accounts  for  wliat  they  call  cramming  the  poll.  Respecting  the 
high  bailiff's  difficulty  in  forming  an  opinion  as  to  which  of  the  two  had  the 
greater  number  of  legal  votes,  had  I  been  lowest  upon  the  poll  at  the  close 
of  the  election,  there  might  have  been  some  little  colour  for  his  affectation 
of  scrutiny.  Why  ?  Because  upon  the  days  when  the  poll  was  most 
crammed,  when  the  greatest  numbers  polled,  and  when  there  was  least 
inquiry  and  least  examination  into  their  legality,  Sir  Cecil  Wray  bad  a  very 
great  majority  over  me.  I  began  to  gain  upon  my  adversary,  not  when 
thousands  polled  of  a  day,  but  when  only  a  few  hundreds,  and  less  than  a 
hundred,  polled  on  each  day  ;  at  a  time  when  there  was  sufficient  leisure  to 
scrutinize  the  votes,  and  when  the  most  acute,  the  most  jealous  and  shaip, 
inquiry  took  place,  as  to  the  qualification  of  each  voter,  that  was,  perhaps, 
ever  practised  in  any  court  of  hustings. 

''  With  a  view  to  exculpate  this  high  bailiff,  his  deputy,  Mr.  Qrojan, 
related  an  incident  which  I  shall  notice,  and  the  exultation  of  the  opposite 
side  of  the  House,  at  the  time  of  that  relation,  renders  that  notice  the  moie 
necessary.  It  was  tliis  :  he  asked  a  man  which  way  the  street  lay  in  which 
he  lived,  and  the  man  said  it  was  that  way,  pointing  his  hand  towards 
Drury-lane.  '  I  immediately  suspected  him,  and  aderwards  rejected  him/ 
says  Mr.  Grojan.  Now,  Sir,  this  story  happens  to  be  strictly  true,  and  true 
to  the  confusion  of  those  who  relate  it  for  the  vindication  of  the  higli 
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Were  my  election  to  depend  upon  the  merits  of  a  single  vote,  I  do  not  know 
that  I  should  prefer  any  other  inhabitant  of  this  great  city  before  that  very 
man  then  rejected  by  Mr.  Grojan  ;  for  in  all  Westminster  there  is  not  a 
better  qualified,  a  more  undoubtedly  legal,  voter,  than  that  identical  person. 
And  what  is  the  fact,  Sir  ?  That  this  honest,  ignorant  man  came  to  poll 
with  liquor  in  his  head,  and  (embarrassed  by  the  scene,  by  the  shouting,  and 
by  the  manner,  perhaps,  of  the  question)  made  that  absurd  reply.  These 
events.  Sir,  were  not  infrequent  at  that  hustings  ;  and,  when  one  considers 
the  facility  of  puzzling  such  men  in  all  places, — when  one  considers  that 
Mr.  Qrojan  is  not,  of  all  men  living,  the  most  embarrassed  in  the  exercise 
of  his  duty,  nor  exactly  the  most  anxious  about  the  comments  of  by-standers 
upon  his  conduct, — there  is  little  wonder  that  honest,  uninformed  men, 
surrounded  by  thousands,  with  half-a-dozen  inspectors  plaguing  them  with 
different  questions  at  the  same  moment,  in  the  midst  of  noise  and  huzzaing, 
in  that  state  of  hilarity,  perhaps,  which  is  too  frequent  at  general  elections, 
should  sometimes  give  a  foolish,  unconnected,  answer  to  such  interrogatories 
as  generally  come  from  Mr.  Grojan. 

'*I  understand  that  a  learned  gentleman  has  said,  that  he  would  have 
closed  the  poll  long  before  the  high  bailiff  proclaimed  his  intention  of  doing 
so.  I  do  not  mean  to  argue  the  legality  of  that  position  with  the  learned 
gentleman ;  that  the  fact  was  exactly  otherwise,  is  all  that  it  is  necessary  for 
me  to  maintain.  It  is  in  evidence  before  you,  that  he  did  not  close  it  until 
the  17th  of  May,  and  then  closed  it,  not  from  deficiency  of  voters,  but  for 
the  express  purpose  of  enabling  himself  to  make  his  return  by  the  1 8th,  the 
day  on  which  the  writ  was  returnable.  The  first,  and  the  only,  notice  I  had 
of  his  intention  to  close  the  poll,  was  on  the  Thursday  preceding  ;  and  I  do 
confess,  and  have  always  declared,  that  my  object  was  to  continue  the  poll 
during  the  three  intermediate  days,  that  the  high  bailiff  might  be  obliged  to 
a5sign  this  as  his  reason,  since  the  act  of  closing  the  poll  was  his  own  act. 
In  this  I  hold  myself  perfectly  justifiable.  During  these  three  days,  I  confess 
it  was  my  wish  to  protract  the  poll  ;  but  I  solemnly  deny  that  it  was  ever 
prolonged  by  me  a  single  hour  more  ;  and  also  deny  that,  up  to  the  13th  of 
May,  I  had  any  proposal  or  any  offer,  that  I  could  notice,  for  closing  it. 

"  Attempts  have  been  made  to  prove — and  this  is  the  last  head  of  evidence 
I  shall  touch  upon — that  insinuations  came  from  us,  at  a  certain  period  of 
the  poll,  of  demanding  a  scrutiny.  That  some  of  my  friends  might  have 
expressed  that  intention  is  very  probable ;  but  give  me  leave  to  say.  Sir,  that 
if  I  had  myself  formally  demanded  it,  there  is  no  rule  of  law  that  warrants 
a  conclusion  against  me  on  account  of  my  own  conduct  as  a  party.  A 
thousand  motives  there  may  be  to  justify  me  in  demanding  of  the  high 
baiUff  that  which  it  would  be  perfectly  right  in  him  to  refuse.  If,  in  any 
case  of  litigation,  a  judge  should  grant  to  one  of  the  parties  whatever  he 
wished,  how  could  he  ever  come  to  a  just  decision  ?  or  who  would  ever  be 
defeated,  whatever  may  be  the  badness  of  his  cause? 

"  But,  Sir,  has  it  been  offered  to  you  in  proof,  or  is  there  a  man  that  can  say, 

T(»L.    II.  M 
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I  ever  did  for  one  moment  entertain  the  idea,  much  less  express  it,  that  a 
scrutiny  could  go  on  after  the  day  on  which  the  writ  was  returnable  ?  Sir,  I 
do  assure  you,  so  absurd,  so  preposterous,  so  pernicious  a  thought  never 
once  possessed  me.  I  had  occasion  very  maturely  to  consider  this  subject  at 
the  first  Westminster  election.  Lord  Lincoln  demanded  a  scrutiny,  which 
the  high  bailiff  granted,  and  which  the  noble  lord  afterwards  relinquished. 
I  remember  to  have  investigated  the  matter  then.  I  consulted  the  greatest 
dead  and  living  authorities,  the  best  books,  and  the  most  learned  men  in  my 
circle  ;  and  the  result  was,  that  the  granting  a  scrutiny  before  the  return  of 
the  writ  was  legal ;  but  no  book,  no  lawyer,  no  man,  before  this  time,  ever, 
to  my  knowledge,  maintained  that  a  scrutiny  could  be  continued,  much  less 
begun,  after  the  day  on  which  the  writ  was  returnable. 

**  Then,  say  my  enemies,  why  did  you  expect  the  high  bailiff  to  gnni 
you  a  scrutiny,  which  you  must  know  could  not  be  finished  before  the 
1 8th  of  May  ?  And  at  that  I  sec  the  gentlemen  on  the  opposite  bench  (the 
Ministry)  exult  a  little.  But,  Sir,  it  is  a  weak  and  childish  exultation.  Do 
they  think,  or,  if  they  deceive  themselves,  can  they  believe  the  public  will 
think,  that  I  could  have  been  so  gross  an  idiot  as  to  suppose  a  scrutiny  of 
this  election  could  be  over  before  the  18th,  with  the  instance  of  Vandeput 
and  Trentham  staring  me  in  the  face,  where  an  unfinished  scrutiny  lasted 
above  five  months  ?*  Can  they  imagine  I  could  hope  a  scrutiny  in  this  case, 
where  upwards  of  three  thousand  voters  polled  more  than  at  the  contested 

•  Ix)rd  Trentham,  eldest  son  of  Earl  Gowcr,  sat  for  the  city  of  Westminster  in  the 
year  1719,  and  having  accepted  a  place  at  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  his  scat  in 
Parliament  became  vacant.  Upon  his  offering  himself  a  candidate  for  re-election,  he 
wiw  opposed  by  Sir  George  Vandeput.  After  a  severe  contest,  the  elcetioii  WiS 
declared  to  be  in  faTour  of  Lord  Trentham  ;  whercux>on  Sir  George  Vandeput  uid  ha 
adherents  demanded  a  scrutiny,  which  was  granted  by  the  high  bailiff.  The  flcrutiDy 
was  protracted  for  several  months,  but  no  return  day  was  named  in  the  writ.  The 
numb<Ts  polled  on  thin  occasion  were:  for  Lord  Trentham,  4,811;  for  Sir  Gcor^ 
Vandeput,  4,0.)  I.  The  contest  between  Vandeput  and  Trentham  is  memorable  for  the 
violent  i)r()C(M'dini^  which  it  j?:ive  rise  to,  on  the  part  of  the  Commons  House  of  Par- 
liament, against  Mr.  Alexander  Murray,  brother  of  Lord  Elibank.  In  the  couxve  of  IB 
inquiry  bit'ore  the  IIouho,  founded  on  a  petition  against  the  return,  the  hi|i(h  bailiff 
complaine<l  of  having  l)eon  insulted  in  the  diHchargc  of  his  duty  by  Mr.  Murray.  The 
Houj«e  determined  to  hear  lx)th  parties  by  coimsel,  and  ordered  Mr.  Murray  to  give 
bail  (or  his  appejirance  from  time  to  time.  After  hearing  witnefises  on  both  sides,  it 
was  resolved  that  Mr.  Murray  should  be  committed  to  Xewgate,  and  that  he  should 
receive  this  scntenee  upon  his  knee«  at  the  bar  of  the  House.  He  accordingly 
appeared,  and  when  direfte<l  by  tlie  Speaker  to  kneel,  he  steadily  refused  to  obey.  It 
was  then  ordered,  that  no  person  should  have  access  to  him  in  ]>rison :  an  order  which« 
on  account  of  his  ill-lualtli,  was  soon  afterwards  relaxed.  At  the  termination  of  the 
session,  when  the  aiita')rity  of  thi-  House  cea^i'd.  lie  wa-i  accompanii'tl  from  priMm  by 
a  sort  of  triumphal  pi'Mis^ion.  In  tlie  mxt  se«»"^i.>n,  the  House  again  made  an  i»nler 
for  his  committal  to  jiri-on,  but,  in  thi'  nu  antinie,  Mr.  Murray  had  ipiitttMl  the  country. 
—Smollett's  Hi-^t.  of  Kntrland,  v-.l.  iii.,  pp.  (j;  et  jry..  and  SO  et  trq.  \  Hallam's  Consti- 
tutional Hist..  v.»l.  iii.,  pp.  .JGN,  o'i'.J;  I^>rd  Mahons  Ili^t..  vol.  iv.,  pp.  28,  29;  Pwl. 
Hl-t.,  vol.  \iv.,  pp.  7<»l,  7''*i.  S7o  €t  srq.,  iuul  p.  lOG.i  et  u*j. 
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violation  of  the  laws !     With  what  content,  with  what  confidence,  should  I 
submit  my  cause  to  such  a  tribunal ! 

'*  Having  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  gone  through  the  various  deposiUons  that 
have  been  made  before  you;  having  from  the  evidence  shown  that  the 
^alleged  grounds  of  the  high  bailiff's  first  granting  this  scrutiny  were  the 
direct  reverse  of  those  he  declares  to  this  House  to  have  been  his  motives ; 
having  shown  that  he  was  in  habits  of  clandestine  intercourse  with  my 
opponents  ;  having  shown  that  he  was  in  the  constant  course  of  receiving 
§x  parte  information  in  an  illicit  and  shameful  secrecy ;  having  shown  that 
he  positively  and  solemnly  denied  this  series  of  iniquitous  proceedings  in  the 
vestry,  which  he  boldly  avows  at  your  bar ;  having  shown  that  the  poll  was 
as  much  a  scrutiny  as  any  poll  can  possibly  be ;  having  explained  my  views 
in  the  event  of  my  demanding  a  scrutiny ;  having  described  the  species  of 
intimidation  used  to  this  man,  and  confirmed  that,  so  far  from  exculpating, 
it  tends  deeply  to  criminate  him  ;  having  shown  this.  Sir,  and  shown  it  by 
the  evidence  which  you  have  heard  at  your  bar,  I  shall  conclude  this  part  of 
my  subject,  with  submitting  to  every  man  of  honour  and  candour  who  hears 
me,  whether  he  really  thinks  that  the  high  bailiff  of  Westminster  exercised 
a  sound  and  honest  discretion  in  granting  a  scrutiny,  supposing,  for  argument 
sake,  that  he  actually  possessed  a  legal  power  to  grant  it. 

'*  The  remainder  of  what  I  have  to  say  shall  be  directed  to  prove  that  he 
had  no  such  power,  and  to  lay  before  you  the  fatal  effects  of  such  a  prece- 
dent as  the  loss  of  this  question  will  afford. 

"  I  am  not  a  professional  man,  and  cannot  be  supposed  to  speak  with  the 
information  of  professional  gentlemen  upon  a  legal  subject ;  there  are,  how- 
ever, general  and  fixed  principles  of  common  sense,  which  serve  to  gtude  an 
unlearned  man  upon  a  subject  of  this  kind.  Four  different  ways  occur  to 
me,  by  which,  in  a  case  of  doubt,  the  law  might  be  discovered  and  ascertained. 
First  of  all,  I  should  look  into  the  statute-book  upon  the  table.  If,  upon 
searching  there,  I  found  an  Act  of  Parliament  upon  the  point  in  diftpute, 
doubt  and  conjecture  would  cease  at  once,  and  all  would  be  clear  and  certain; 
but  if  I  could  find  no  act  to  regulate  the  case  in  question,  I  should  then,  in 
the  second  place,  have  recourse  to  practice  and  precedent,  and  inquire  what 
had  been  done  in  similar  cases  on  similar  occasions  ;  in  other  words,  I  should 
try  what  is  the  common  law.  If  I  found  practice  and  precedent  direct  me,  then 
everything  would  be  plain  and  easy;  but  if  no  statute  and  no  precedent  should 
be  found,  by  which  I  could  steer  in  this  ambiguity,  my  next  obvious  resort 
would  be  to  legal  analogies,  to  cases  which,  though  not  precisely  the  same 
in  all  points,  would  yet  be  perfectly  similar  in  principle.  If  in  this  department 
of  research  I  found  anything  to  direct  me,  there,  too,  all  would  be  smooth, 
intelligible,  and  certain  ;  but  if  I  found  no  positive  statute,  or  precedent,  or 
practice  at  common  law,  and  no  legal  analogy,  whereby  I  might  discover  the 
fact,  there  would  then  be  much  difficulty  indeed,  but  not  an  insurmountable 
one ;  still  1  should  make  an  effort,  and  my  last  and  fourth  resort  should  We  to 
the  experience  and  unde^^tanding  of  mankind-«-to  those  argtiments  which 
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common  s<mse  suggests — to  fair  conclusions  deducible  from  fair  reasoning, 
foiinJeii  npon  the  immutable  principlM  of  policy  and  expediency. 

"  Now.  Sir,  if  some  of  these  varioua  modea  of  defining  the  Jaw  should 
happen  lo  favour  me  upon  the  present  subject,  and  that  others  should  unfor- 
lunalely  militate  against  me,  still  I  may  be  right  in  my  position,  but  not 
with  that  fulness  of  conviction,  that  clearness  of  certainty  that  I  might 
wish.  The  case,  however,  is  so  entirely  otherwise,  that  I  do  venture  lo 
affirm,  and  engage  to  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  man  capable  of  being 
satisfied,  that  not  only  nothing  in  any  of  these  different  ways  of  attaining 
the  fact  does  operate  in  the  slightest  degree  against  me,  but  that  all  and 
each  concur  in  supporting  me,  and  demonstrating  the  illegality  and  violence 
of  my  enemies  in  the  present  business.  I  do,  therefore,  assert,  that  the  high 
bsUiff  of  Westminster,  in  granting  this  scrutiny,  has  violated  the  law  of  the 
land,  by  the  combined  force  and  testimony  of  these  four  tests  r  by  the 
«tatiitcs,  by  the  common  law,  by  the  analogies  of  law,  by  policy  and  espe- 
diency.     First  as  to  the  statutes : — 

"The  Act  of  10  and  11  William  III.  was  made  for  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  checking  the  bad  conduct  of  returning  officers.  The  preamble  of 
the  bill,  and  every  claiBe  in  it,  proves  this  to  have  been  the  object  of  enncting 
il.  Aa  the  part  of  it  which  relates  to  returns  is  merely  directory,  it  is  gross 
and  absurd  to  construe  it  in  any  other  manner  than  that  which  makes  it 
answer  the  evident  purpose  for  which  il  is  enacted.  It  requires  that  the 
writs  for  any  future  Parliament  shall  be  returned  on  or  before  the  day  that 
Parliament  is  called  to  meet :  that  the  return  shall  be  madt'  to  the  cltrk  of 
the  Crown,  which  clerk  of  the  Crown  is  authorised  to  receive  four  shillings 
for  every  knight,  and  two  shillings  for  every  burgess.  It  imposes  a  penalty 
upon  the  sheriff,  if  he  does  not  make  hia  return  on  or  before  this  day. 

"  Now  observe  the  construction  given  by  the  opposite  side  of  the  House 
to  this  plain  intelligible  statute.  It  is  true,  say  they,  this  act  is  binding  upon 
a  sheriff,  but  not  at  all  upon  a  mayor  or  bailiff.  Why  ?  Because  a  mayor 
or  bailiff  are  not  mentioned.*  True,  they  are  not  mentioned,  and  probably 
the  action  I  spoke  of  some  time  ago,  might  not  lie  against  the  high  bailiff; 
not  that  he  has  not  openly  transgressed  the  spirit  of  the  law,  but  because  the 
penal  part  of  every  statute  is  to  be  construed  according  to  the  strict  letter  of 
the  Act :  but  I  submit  to  the  House,  whether  they  ever  heard  so  low,  so  vile, 
so  dirty  a  quibble  ;  whether  they  ever  heard  so  base  a  perversion  of  common 
sense,  as  to  suppose  the  legislature  of  this  country  to  have  been  such  a  set 
of  t^ots,  snch  a  herd  of  miserable  beings,  as  that,  in  an  Act  made  for  the 
avowed  and  declared  purpose  of  correcting  and  punishing  the  misconduct  of 
retonung  officers,  they  should  have  provided  against  the  partialities,  corrup- 
tion, and  roguery  of  sheriffs,  and  have  left  the  nation  at  the  mere  mercy  of 
mayors  and  bailiffs  without  restraint,  redress,  or  punishment.     This  is  the 

"  The  words  of  the  Act  in  question.  10  and  U  \Vm.  III.,  c.  7,  wc,  "  The  shetiff  or 
elitr  ogUtT  having  the  execution  and  return  of  any  such  writ"  [for  the  calling  and 
s-iaembling  of  Parliament,  or  for  the  choice  of  any  new  m«mbei  to  serve  therein],  &c. 
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construction  put  upon  this  Act  by  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  the  patrons  of 
this  high  bailiff,  although  they  see  these  express  words  in  the  body  of  the 
Act :  *  That  the  clerk  of  the  Crown  shall  receive  at  the  time  of  these  returns 
(which  returns  must  be  made  on  or  before  the  day  of  the  meeting  of  such 
new  Parliament)  four  shillings  for  every  knight,  and  two  shillings  for  every 
burgess.'  Why  mention  the  word  *  burgess,'  if  that  Act  is  not  meant  to  compel 
the  return  of  the  writ  under  which  he  is  chosen  ?  Was  there  ever  such  an  out- 
rage upon  common  sense  as  to  maintain — although  they  see  the  fee  stated  for 
the  burgess  to  pay — though  they  see  the  return  required  proceeding  from  the 
sheriff's  precept  to  the  mayor  or  bailiff — that  the  mayor  or  bailiff  is  not 
obliged  to  make  a  return  within  the  time  prescribed  by  the  same  Act,  that 
is,  on  or  before  the  day  that  the  new  Parliament  shall  be  called  to  meet  ? 

'*  But  there  is  another  point  which  defines  the  meaning  of  the  legislature 
to  a  certainty,  and  it  is  the  exception  in  favour  of  new  writs  upon  vacancies. 
In  that  case  there  is  an  obligation  that  the  return  be  made  within  fourteen 
days  after  the  election  upon  that  vacancy.  Is  it  consistent  with  reason,  or 
rather  is  "It  not  making  downright  nonsense  of  this  Act,  to  suppose  that  it 
should  compel  a  return  within  a  certain  time  in  cases  of  vacancy ;  but  that 
upon  a  general  election,  all  should  lie  at  the  mere  will  and  pleasure  of  the 
returning  officers  ?  Will  the  gentlemen  urge  the  same  contemptible  reason- 
ing here,  and  assert  that  the  compulsion  in  this  case  only  respects  the -returns 
of  knights  of  the  shire  ?  What !  that  an  Act  should  be  made  to  prevent  the 
collusion  and  knavery  of  returning  officers,  yet  that  it  extends  only  to  the 
preclusion  of  frauds  in  returning  about  one  hundred,  because  they  are  knights 
of  the  shire,  and  leaves  the  remaining  four  hundred  at  the  discretion  of  every 
mayor  or  bailiff?  Sherifis  are,  in  general,  of  a  rank  and  character  much 
superior  to  the  other  returning  officers,  yet  the  witol*  caution  the  honour- 
able  interpreters  of  this  Act  impute  to  the  English  legislature  is,  that  they 
guarded  against  abuses  from  that  class  of  returning  officers  whose  fortune 
and  sphere  of  life  presumed  most  for  their  integrity ;  and  made  no  provision 
whatever  for  the  possible  misconduct  of  that  very  description  of  retoming 
officers  whose  situation  gave  the  least  pledge  or  security  for  honest  and 
incorrupt  conduct.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  this  species  of  reasoning  curies 
with  it  its  own  refutation. 

'*  A  noble  lord  over  against  me  (Lord  Mulgravc)  has  advanced  a  sii^ular 
kind  of  argument  indeed,  touching  the  intention  of  this  Act  of  King  WilUam. 
He  has  read  to  you  from  the  journals  an  instruction  to  the  committee 
appointed  to  bring  it  in,  which  instruction  suggests  to  them  the  introduction 
of  a  clause  to  secure  the  returns  for  cities  and  boroughs  within  the  specified 
time,  and,  in  a  style  of  inference  peculiar  to  himself,  he  concludes,  that,  as  lbs 
express  words  do  not  appear  in  the  statute,  the  legislature  never  meant  to 
include  the  returning  officers  of  cities  and  boroughs. 

"  Now  I  will  take  upon  me  to  say,  that  every  other  man  in  this  country 
(that  noble  lord  and  those  who  concur  with  him  in  opposition  to  my  honour- 

♦  WUc,  knowinjj,  skilful :  tciens,  «a;>it'»w.— Bos  worth's  Anglo-Saxon  Diet. 
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able  Eriend's  motion  excepted,)  cajiable  of  understanding  the  sense  of  an  Act 
of  Parliament,  will  draw  the  direct  reverse  of  hiB  concluaion  from  the  non- 
insertion  of  that  clause.  The  sole  view  of  this  statute  was  to  correct  the 
ibusea  of  returning  officers.  The  instruction  from  the  House  to  the  committee 
proves  that  the  diseage  extended  to  mayors  and  bailiffs.  The  omiasion  of 
that  clause,  therefore,  dearly  demonstrates  that  the  iramers  of  the  Act 
lliought  the  suggestion  fully  comprehended  in  the  Act  as  it  stands,  and  tliat 
it  would  be  mere  tautology  and  needless  repetition  to  be  more  explicit. 
What  a  miserable  legislature  must  that  be,  which,  in  the  act  of  applying  k 
Kraedjr  to  an  acknowledged  evil,  creates  a  ten  times  greater  one  than  that 
vhicb  it  endeavours  to  cure.  Those  who  made  this  law,  were,  in  my  opinion, 
good  politicians,  but  they  were  evidently  not  good  prophets,  for  they  did  not 
foresee  that  an  hour  would  come  when  men  would  rise  up  and  put  such  a 
eonstmction  upon  their  labours  as  marked  them  the  most  despicable  set  of 
drivellers  that  ever  insulted  society  under  the  appellation  of  law-makers.  In  j 
■  word.  Sir,  I  contend  that  the  statute  of  King  William  is  decisively  and  ] 
completely  with  us.  I 

■■  The  23rd  of  Henry  VI.»  is  likewise  with  us,  and  does  afford  me  a  legal 
remedy  against  the  high  bailiff,  of  which  I  shall  most  certainly  avail  myself. 
That  Act  authorises  the  sheriff  to  issue  his  precepts  to  the  returning  officers 
of  cities  and  hoTOUgbs.  It  requires  that  they  shall  make  a  return  to  the 
iheriff,  and  gives  the  person  chosen,  and  not  returned,  an  action,  which  must 
be  brought  within  three  months  after  the  meeting  of  Parliament.  From  this 
it  b  evident  that  the  return  of  the  writ,  and  of  the  precept  proceeding  from 
llie  writ,  must  he  at  one  and  tlic  same  time,  namely,  by  the  meeting  of  the 
Parliament.  For,  otherwise,  observe  what  rank  nonsense  this  statute  would 
be.  This  miaconduct  of  returning  officers  made  it  necessary  to  give  a  power 
of  legal  punishment  to  the  patty  chosen  and  not  returned.  That  power  is 
here  given ;  but  if  we  can  suppose  that  the  Act  does  not  compel  the  return 
to  be  positively  made  by  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  the  penalty  is  all  a 
farce :  for  who  will  make  a  return  that  will  subject  him  to  a  civil  action,  if 
it  be  in  his  power  to  avoid  it  ?  Whether  the  return  be  true  or  false,  there- 
fore, it  ia  as  clear  as  day-light,  that  some  return  must  be  made  by  the 
meeting  of  Parliament.  For  it  is  insulting  common  sense  to  say,  that  the 
man  who  incurs  a  legal  penalty  shall  have  a  legal  power  of  evading  it.  That 
is  to  say,  that  a  returning  officer  may,  of  his  own  authority,  prolong  his 
return  until  the  three  months  pass  away,  within  which  time  alone  the  action 
can  commence  for  the  punishment  of  this  gross  abuse. 

"  I  have,  therefore.  Sir,  no  difficulty  in  saying,  and  I  am  confident  every 
fair  man  agrees  in  the  truth  of  it,  that  these  two  Acts ,  in  their  letter,  as  well 
as  their  spirit,  demonstrate  that  the  high  bailiff  of  Westminster,  in  granting 
this  scrutiny,  has  positively  broken  the  statutes  of  the  land. 

"  The  second  point  to  which  I  shall  advert  in  the  arrangement  of  this 

argument  is  the  point  of  practice,  or  what  the  common  law  ia  upon  this 

•  C.  14. 
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occasion ;  and  the  best  way  to  show  that  the  high  bailiflf  of  Westminster's 
return  is  against  both  the  one  and  the  other,  is  to  observe  this  fact :  that  in 
all  the  records  of  Parliament,  in  all  the  annals  of  election,  and  in  the  history 
of  this  country,  a  single  precedent  caanot  be  found  to  justify  this  extra- 
ordinary return.  The  main  and  evident  drift  of  it  was  to  deprive  me  of  the 
benefit  of  Mr.  Grcnville*s  bill ;  and  to  accomplish  this  end,  do  but  observe 
how  many  obvious  modes  of  return  he  passed  by.  Had  the  bailiff  done  his 
duty,  and  returned  Lord  Hood  and  me.  Sir  Cecil  Wray  would  not  have  been 
injured,  for  he  would  instantly  have  petitioned,  and  the  merits  of  the  election 
would  have  been  tried  by  a  committee  upon  thoir  oaths.  Had  the  bailiff,  doubt- 
ing, as  he  pretends,  the  legality  of  my  majority,  returned,  as  he  undoubtedly 
might  have  done.  Lord  Hood  and  Sir  Cecil  Wray,  then  I  should  have  peti- 
tioned, and  one  of  Mr.  Grenville's  committees  would  have  redressed  me.  Had 
he  returned  Lord  Hood  alone,  still  it  was  cognizable  by  Grenville's  bill.  A 
petition  against  an  undue  return  would  have  been  presented,  and  this  House 
would  infallibly  have  prevented  all  interference  in  the  matter,  except  in 
appointing  the  committee.  Or  if  he  had  returned  the  three  candidates,  the 
double  return  entitled  it  to  a  priority  of  hearing  (upon  that  great  and  funda- 
mental maxim,  that  the  first  object  was  to  have  the  House  complete),  and  a 
committee  under  Grenville's  bill  would  instantly  have  tried  the  merits  of  the 
return,  and  rescued  the  case  from  the  prejudices  and  party  influence  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  At  all  events,  my  sitting  here  for  Kirkwall  rendered 
an  immediate  discussion*  and  decision  upon  the  business  indispensable,  as 
petitions  complaining  of  pluralities  of  election  are  always  heard  in  order^ 
next  to  double  returns :  thus  you  see  with  what  dexterity  this  haa  been 
managed. 

*'  This  curious  return  had  two  views  :  first,  to  exclude  me  from  sitting  for 
Westminster ;  secondly,  to  deprive  me  of  the  advantage  of  Mr.  Grenville*s 
bill.  And,  Sir,  does  any  man  think  this  return  was  the  fabrication  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Corbett  ?  The  party  spirit  and  personal  rancour,  so  visible  in  bit 
defence  before  this  House,  confirm  that  he  has  all  the  disposition,  if  not  all 
the  ability,  in  the  world  to  do  me  every  mischief ;  yet  I  cannot  be  persuaded, 
when  I  consider  who  they  are  that  take  the  lead  in  his  vindication  before 
this  House,  and  when  I  observe  how  very  familiar  they  appear  to  be  with 
this  historical  return  (as  my  noble  friend  has  well  called  it),  that  so  peculiar, 
so  ingenious,  and  so  original,  a  fragment  as  this,  could  ever  have  been  hii 
sole  production.  In  a  word.  Sir,  this  cursed  historical  return,  this  return 
unmatched  and  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  Parliament,  is  the  only 
species  of  return  that  could  have  robbed  me  and  the  independent  electots  of 
Westminster  of  a  fair  hearing  before  that  admirable  judicature  instituted  by  j 
Mr.  Grenville's  bill. 

'*  A  learned  gentleman  who  appears  at  your  bar  for  the  high  bailiff,  admits 
that  no  instance  of  this  kind  ever  happened  before ;  and  to  induce  the  House 
to  support  his  client,  he  says,  it  will  never  happen  again.  How  he  comes  to 
know  that  a  line  of  conduct,  so  convenient  to  a  minister,  so  well  suited  to 
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thoM  wlic  have  the  power  to  oppress,  and  a  disposition  to  exert  eiery  power 
ngiinat  those  they  dislike,  will  not  be  repealed,  the  Icurned  gentleman  him< 
aelf  best  koons  ;  but  surely,  after  such  an  admission,  to  pray  the  sanction  of 
tliia  House  for  an  act  allowedly  unprecedented  is  somewhat  singular.  Tho 
lewQcd  gentleman's  prophecy  is  aurpriaing  it  is  true ;  but  the  argument 
drawn  from  that  prophecy  is  stiil  more  surprising.  Grant  the  scrutiny,  saya 
Le,  in  this  ease  ;  but  you  certainly  never  will  do  the  like  again.  Perpetrate 
ike  moat  gross  and  glaring  injustice  deliberately,  for  you  will  Dcvcr  commit 
1  similar  outrage  hereafter.  A  good  understanding,  however,  seems  to  pre- 
Tail  bctneen  those  within  and  those  outside  of  the  bar  ;  and  the  intimation 
of  a  learned  gentleman  over  against  mc,  of  an  intention  to  bring  in  a  bill  to 
regulate  this  matter  in  future,  does*  in  a  great  measure,  account  for  the 
prediction  of  the  high  bailifTs  counsel,  that  this  iniquitous  precedent  will  bs 
ao  example  for  future  imitation.  Now,  Sir,  I  lake  the  first  opportunity  of 
declaring,  that  a  bill  declaring  the  law,  after  a  decision  directly  contrary  to 
law.  shall  be  opposed  by  me  with  all  the  faculties  and  force  1  am  master  of. 
This  is  no  new  principle  with  me.  I  have  ever  set  myself  against  the  affec- 
tation of  applying  a  remedy  upon  erroneous  decisions  subversive  of  law  in 
■npreme  courts  of  judicature.  In  the  case  of  the  determination  concerning 
geDeral  bonds  of  resignation  of  church -livings  in  the  House  of  Lords  last 
year,  a  bill  passed  there,  and  was  sent  afterwards  to  this  House,  the  purport 
of  which  was,  to  declare  the  law  in  that  case,  after  a  determination,  which 
retersed  the  uniform  current  of  decisions  in  Westminster  Hall  for  a  series  of 
ages.*  Such  a  bill  would  have  been  most  fatal  in  its  example,  because  it 
tfiiulil  liavc  ttikea  away  the  only  check,  resCraiaC,  aod  cootrol,  upon  uuurta  of 
dtmitr  appeal.  It  would  take  away  the  general  public  inconvenience  arising 
from  the  false  determinations  of  superior  courts.  I  opposed  that  bill,  Sir, 
and  opposed  it  with  success,  for  this  House  rejected  it.  1  shall  oppose  the 
bill  sugji;ested  by  the  learned  gentleman  upon  the  same  principle,  and  every 
other  bill  of  the  same  tendency.  For  surely  there  cannot  be  a  more  bare- 
faced violence  of  decency  and  justice — a  grosser  mockery  of  the  common 
sense  of  mankind,  than  to  authorise  a  scrutiny,  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
whole  tide  of  precedents,  and  exactly  subversive  of  positive  law ;  because 
you  intend  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  prevent  the  repetition,  in  future  time,  of  so 
scandalous  and  shocking  a  proceeding. 
"  An  incident  occurs  to  me  which  it  will  be  proper  to  mention.     Much 

■  Mr.  Fox  here  refers  to  the  case  of  the  Bishop  of  London  v.  Ffytche  (3  Bum's 
EccI,  Law,  325  ;  1  East,  187 ;  3  Dour..  142).  In  that  case  the  House  of  Lords  (30th 
Hay,  1783),  held  that  a  presentation  to  a  benefice  after  a  general  bond  of  resignation, 
that  is,  a  bond  to  resign  upon  the  request  of  the  patron,  if  illegal ;  the  bond  being  given 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  presentation,  and,  therefore,  simoniacal.  By  9  Oca.  IV., 
C  U,  a  bond  to  resign  in  favour  of  any  one  person  whomsoever,  to  be  specially  naiued 
and  described  therein,  or  of  one  of  two  persons,  both  to  be  speciall;  named  and  described 
therein,  and  each  of  them  being,  either  by  blood  or  marriage,  an  uncle,  son,  grandson, 
bnrther,  nephew,  or  grandnephew  of  the  patron  specified  in  the  Act,  is  made  effectual 
at  law,  snd  may  be  enforced  in  equity. 
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discussion  formerly  took  place  upon  this  subject  of  regulating  scmtinies, 
and  especially  at  the  time  of  the  Oxfordshire  election*  (concerning  which 
election  I  shall  presently  trouble  the  House  with  a  few  observations).  Great 
pains  and  labour  were  employed  then,  with  a  view  to  frame  an  Act  of 
Parliament  upon  the  subject ;  and  a  great  man,  whose  name  I  mention  only 
in  the  purest  respect  and  reverence  for  his  character  (Lord  Mansfield),  took 
an  active  part,  and  gave  the  whole  attention  of  his  extensive  and  shining 
talents  to  the  business.  Yet,  after  the  most  deliberate  and  mature  consider- 
ation of  the  subject,  even  he  abandoned  it,  in  the  despair  of  being  able  to 
accomplish  any  system  of  management  from  which  many  evils  and  various 
disadvantages,  impossible  to  be  remedied,  might  not  flow.  All  attempts  to 
regulate  scrutinies  by  Act  of  Parliament  were  then,  consequently,  given  up. 
The  learned  gentleman  (Mr.  Hardinge)  will  excuse  me,  if  I  cannot  easily 
believe  that  he  will  cfiect  that  which  Lord  Mansfield  relinquished  as  imprac- 
ticable ;  and  even  this  consideration  would  be  an  additional  motive  with  me 
in  not  hastily  assenting  to  a  bill  of  the  complexion  suggested  by  him  to  the 
House  upon  the  present  subject. 

*'  I  have  said  that  this  business  had  no  precedent  in  the  annals  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  (the  Ministry)  do  not  attempt, 
because  they  dare  not,  to  show  that  this  high  bailiff  is  justified  by  any. 
The  only  cases  they  venture  to  touch  upon  are,  the  cases  of  Oxfordshire  and 
Westminster;  and  yet  these  two  cases  are  fundamentally  and  altogether 
against  them.  Could  they  cite  any  instances  more  apposite,  undoubtedly 
they  would  never  have  alluded  to  those  which,  under  a  hope  of  giving  some 
colour  to  the  matter  in  question,  do  absolutely,  positively,  and  substantially 
make  against  them.  If  out  of  the  mass  of  precedents  I  were  to  choose  one, 
to  prove  the  grossncss  of  this  proceeding,  I  think  it  would  be  the  very  case 
of  Oxfordshire.  The  candidates  who,  at  that  election,  were  lowest  on  the 
poll,  demanded  a  scrutiny,  and  the  sheriff  granted  it.  Every  one  knows  that 
the  sheriff  carried  his  partialities  for  the  losing  candidates,  who  demanded 
the  scrutiny,  to  the  greatest  lengths ;  yet,  partial  as  he  was,  and  although 
his  friends  were  diminishing  their  opponent's  majority  daily  by  the  scrutiny, 
he  gave  them  notice  that  his  duty  bound  him  to  stop  the  scrutiny,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  his  return  on  the  day  the  writ  was  returnable  :  he  aocoffd- 
ingly  stopped  it,  and  made  his  return.  If  this  sheriff,  interested  as  he  was 
for  those  who  were  gaining  by  the  scrutiny,  conceived  it  possible  for  him  to 
be  sanctioned  by  any  law  or  precedent  in  making  a  special  return,  and  going 

•  At  the  general  election  in  17^34,  the  cundiclntes  for  Oxfordshire  were  Lord  Yiscomit 
Wenman,  Sir  James  Dashwood,  I/ird  i'arker,  and  Sir  Edward  Turner.  After  a  strong 
contest  a  majority  wtis  declared,  at  tlu*  cU)^se  of  the  poll,  in  favour  of  Lord  WcnmsB 
and  Sir  James  Dotjhwood  ;  but  a  Mriitin y  was  demanded  in  behalf  of  Lord  Parker  sad 
Sir  Edward  Turner,  and  granted  by  the  >heriir,  the  returning  offieer.  The  nerutiny  not 
haWng  been  eompleUd  by  the  day  on  which  the  writ  >\as  returnable,  the  sheriff  made 
a  double  return  of  the  four  candidat*'^.  The  ik<  li'»u  ua.^  ultimately  decided  in  favour 
of  Lord  Parker  and  Sii*  Edwaid  Turner. 
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on  with  the  scrutiny,  would  he  not  have  done  so  ?  Undoubtedly  he  would ; 
and  the  kind  of  return  he  made,  proveH  that  he  would  if  he  thought  he 
might.  Unwilling  that  those  who  were  obnosious  to  him  should  sit  in  the 
House,  he  retams  all  the  four  candidates ;  and  this  he  does  as  the  last  and 
graatesl  act  of  friendship  ho  could  confer  on  his  friends,  previous  to  the 
extinction  of  his  authority,  namely,  the  return  of  the  writ.  I  do  not  say  that 
in  mixltitig  this  double  return  the  sheriff  did  right  r  but,  right  or  wrong,  it 
ptovea  this — that  all  the  service  he  could  render  his  friends  he  did.  Does 
any  one  doubt  that  the  two  candidates,  thus  aided  by  the  sheriff,  and  in  the 
act  of  growing  daily  upon  their  adversaries  by  the  scrutiny,  wodd  not  prefer 
the  partial,  the  kind  and  favouring  tribunal  of  their  determined  friend  the 
^eriff.  to  the  House  of  Commons,  had  they  supposed  that  anything  could 
justify  him  in  continuing  the  scrutiny  after  the  meeting  of  Parliament  ?  But 
K  frightful  an  idea  was  never  cherished ;  and  they  held  themselves  bound 
for  ever  in  gratitude  to  the  sheriff  for  having  included  them  in  his  return. 
An  honourable  gentleman,  whom  I  see  in  his  place,  but  who  I  believe  neither 
eeos  nor  hears  me  at  this  moment  (Mr.  Jenkinson),  knows  full  well  that  all 
1  am  stating  relative  to  the  Oxfordshire  election  is  strictly  true.  He  cannot 
eaaOy  have  forgotten  the  part  he  took  in  that  memorable  transaction.  He 
engaged  eagerly  in  the  contest,  and  embarked  in  that  interest,  which  I  should 
certainly  have  embraced,  had  I  been  of  an  age  to  form  an  opinion  and  to  act 
opon  it.  ITiat  honourable  gentleman  can  attest  the  veracity  of  this  recital ; 
bat  it  were  vain  flattery,  I  fear,  to  hope  that  he  will  rise  up  to-night  and 
rindicatc,  by  his  voice  and  his  vote,  the  principles  of  the  cause  he  then 
lupporled,  and  which  gained  hiiS  friends  the  election. 

"  He  must  remember  that  a  long  discussion  took  place  in  this  House, 
touching  the  right  of  a  certain  class  of  copyhold  tenants  who  voted  for  those 
who  had  the  majority  upon  the  poll  )*  and  that  the  disqualification  of  this 
description  of  voters  seated  those  in  the  House  who  were  lowest  upon  the 
poll  and  the  scrutiny.  And  here  I  must  observe,  what  a  strong  and  un- 
answerable confirmation  of  the  point  I  am  endeavouring  to  cstabhsh  springs 
from  a  careful  review  of  the  Oxfordshire  case.  The  cause  of  the  unsuccessful 
candidates  was  pleaded  at  the  bar  by  one  of  the  greatest  characters  of  that 
time,  and  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  this,  I  mean  Lord  Camden,  yuem 
gratia  konorit  nomino.  A  question  was  agitated  to  ascertain  a  peculiar 
qualification,  which  bore  the  most  inauspicious,  and,  as  it  afterwards  proved, 
the  moat  fatal  aspect  towards  his  clients.  If  any  objection  to  determine  the 
*  See  Pari.  Hist.,  vol.  xv.,  p.  431  et  teq.;  and  aLto  Sir  AVilliam  BlackBtone's  tract, 
entitled  "  CoiuidcrationH  on  Cop^holdus."  llic  olawt  of  copyholders  alluded  to  by 
Mr.  Fox,  aie  those  who  hold  their  citales  not  "  at  tiuaiU  of  the  lord  according  la  tht 
tuitom  of  the  manor,"  but  simply  "  according  to  tht  ctutom  of  the  manor,"  In  conse- 
quence of  the  proceedings  relative  to  the  Oxfordshire  flection,  the  Slst  Geo.  II.,  c.  11, 
WIS  passed,  by  whith  it  was  uu.ictcd  that  no  person  holding  hU  estate  by  copy  of  court- 
roll  should  voce  at  the  election  of  any  Knight  of  the  Shire  within  England  or  Wales 
under  a  penalty  of  £oO.  By  the  Reform  Act,  copyholders  arc  now,  however,  entitled 
to  vote  at  county  elections. 
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point  upon  that  ground  could  possibly  be  supported,  does  any  one  doubt 
that  his  ingenuity  and  penetration  would  not  have  discovered  it  ?  Does 
any  one  doubt  that  he  would  have  enforced  that  objection  with  all  that 
perspicuity  and  fervour  of  eloquence  which  so  much  characterize  that  noble 
lord?  But  the  idea  of  a  sheriff  withholding  a  return,  on  account  of  a 
scrutiny,  never  once  occurred  to  him,  nor  to  those  who  managed  it  within 
the  bar  ;  nor  do  I  believe,  until  this  time  (to  answer  the  laudable  purpose  of 
the  present  moment)  did  it  ever  enter  into  the  head  of  any  man  as  legal  or 
practicable.  So  much  for  the  Oxfordshire  case,  which,  I  maintain,  goes  with 
us  in  all  its  points  and  principles. 

"With  respect  to  the  Westminster  case,  in  1749,  a  learned  gentleman 
(Mr.  Hardingc),  who  has  spoken  with  much  liveliness,  but  without  one  word 
of  legal  argument,  tells  you,  the  scrutiny  then  and  the  scrutiny  now  are 
cases  exactly  in  point.  In  contradiction  to  that,  I  affirm,  that  not  the  least 
similitude  subsists  between  them.  In  this  case,  the  writ  is  returnable  upon 
the  18th  of  May  ;  in  that,  no  precise  time  was  mentioned  for  the  return; 
and  here  consists  the  whole  difference.  Every  one  knows  that  the  election 
of  Trentham  and  Vandeput  was  upon  a  vacancy,  in  consequence  of  Lord 
Trentham's  accepting  a  scat  at  the  Board  of  Admiralty.  Upon  a  general 
election,  the  King  calls  a  Parliament  for  the  dispatch  of  great  and  urgent 
affairs,  and  he  calls  it  to  meet  upon  a  particular  day  :  now.  Sir,  observe,  if 
there  be  no  compulsion  upon  returning  officers  to  make  their  returns  by  that 
express  time,  what  is  to  become  of  the  great  and  urgent  affairs  for  the 
dispatch  of  which  his  Majesty  calls  a  Parliament  ? 

"  Can  you  reconcile  for  one  moment,  that  the  nation  should  be  bound  by 
laws,  and  burthened  with  taxes  to  which  they  did  not  consent ;  that  the 
King  should  have  no  Parliament,  and  the  people  no  representatives,  to 
dispatch  the  weighty  and  urgent  affairs  they  are  called  to  consider  by  a 
particular  day,  only  because  it  is  the  whim,  or  fancy,  or  wickedness,  of  a 
returning  officer,  at  his  leisure,  to  keep  them  employed  in  the  long,  laborious 
business  of  a  scrutiny  ?  But,  during  the  existence  of  Parliament,  when  a 
writ  issues  upon  a  vacancy,  no  particular  day  is  named  for  its  return.  A  poll 
or  a  scrutiny  (which  means  only  a  continuation  of  the  poll  in  another  form,) 
may  be  carried  on,  because  it  docs  not  in  the  least  infringe  upon  the  exigency 
of  the  writ ;  because  no  particular  time  is  mentioned  for  the  return,  and 
because  his  Majesty  does  not  call  upon  that  individual  representative  to  come 
upon  a  precise  day,  for  the  dispatch  of  great  and  urgent  affairs  that  affect 
his  people,  as  upon  a  general  election.  This,  therefore,  constitutes  the 
distinction  ;  and  it  is  a  wide  and  material  distinction.  The  grievance  from 
the  absence  of  one  representative  is  slight,  and  the  law  in  that  case  admits 
a  scrutiny  ;  but,  in  the  other  case,  to  withhold  the  return  beyond  the  time 
appointed,  is  infringing  the  exigency,  and  violating  the  terms  on  which  it 
was  issued ;  which  are,  that  the  Parliament  must  meet  upon  that  express 
day,  for  that  express  purpose. 

"  Why  there  should  be  this  distinction — why  the  compulsion  of  a  return. 
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by  a  specified  period,  should  not  exiiit,  as  well  in  cases  of  vacancy  as  of 
geopral  election,  is  not  now  the  point  in  dispute.  If  it  be,  as  1  think  il  is,  a 
defect,  it  only  eervea  to  prove,  that  in  the  best  works  of  human  wisdom  there 
arc  flawc  and  impeTfections.  Our  aim  is  to  find  out  what  is  the  law,  not 
why  it  is  ihe  law  ;  and,  from  the  whole,  it  is  clear,  that  the  high  bailiff  of 
Westminster,  in  overstepping  this  distinction,  and  granting  a  scrutiny  (o 
commence  after  the  day  of  the  general  return,  has  broken  every  statute  that 
ippcara  upon  this  subject  in  your  hooks,  and  gone  in  the  face  of  every 
pnrcedent  that  can  be  found  in  your  journals."  [Mr.  Foi  said  a  few  words 
upon  the  Carnarvon  case,  and  upon  something  that  fell  from  the  Master  of 
Ihc  Rolls  upon  it.     The  Master  of  the  Rolls  made  a  short  obacrvatiou.] 

•'  The  third  ground,'"  resumed  Mr.  Fox,  "  upon  which  I  shall  lake  up  this 
subject,  is  upon  that  of  the  analogies  of  law  ;  and  upon  this  I  shall  detain 
Ihe  House  only  with  a  few  words  ;  not  only  because  my  ignorance  of  that 
profession  disqualifies  me  from  treating  the  point  fully,  but  because  all  that 
can  be  said  has  been  urged,  with  the  greatest  force  and  effect  possible,  by 
ihe  learned  gentlemen  who  appeared  at  your  bar  in  my  behalf;  the  proof  of 
which  is,  tlial  not  a  position  they  have  advanced  upon  the  legal  analogies 
has  been  controverted  by  the  learned  gentleman  who  pleaded  for  the  high 
bailiff  without  the  bar,  or  those  venerable  judges  and  crown  lawyers  who 
have  attempted  to  defend  him  within  the  bar.  Little,  therefore,  remains  for 
me  to  say ;  but,  little  as  I  affect  to  have  of  information  upon  this  part  of  the 
lubject,  1  have  enough  to  know,  that  wherever  the  gentlemen  on  the  other 
■ide  have  attempted  to  assimilate  this  case  with  legal  analogies  they  have 
eompletel.v  and  entirely  failed.  They  have  endeavoured  to  establish,  that  an 
officer  may  go  on  to  esccute  the  object  for  which  the  writ  was  issued  from 
the  courts  in  Westminster  Hall,  even  after  the  day  on  which  the  writ  is 
relnraable.  Yes,  Sir,  he  may  go  on  ;  but  how  ?  Upon  the  authority  of  the 
expired  writ  ? — No,  by  no  means.  He  goes  on  by  a  new  power  given  him 
by  that  court  whence  the  writ  originally  issues,  to  complete  that  which  the 
premature  expiration  of  his  first  commission  prevented  his  accomplishing. 
In  a  word,  the  court  has  the  power  of  rendering  effectual  its  own  process, 
and  therefore  grants  a  writ  of  venditioni  exponat,  where  the  sheriff  has  not 
been  able  to  sell  the  goods  levied  under  the  first  writ ;  and  many  other  writs 
of  different  titles,  for  the  purpose  of  completing  that  process  the  court  has 
begun.  But  has  any  man  said,  that  without  a  fresh  authority,  any  sheriff, 
or  any  officer  of  any  court  of  law,  con  proceed  a  single  step  under  the  old 
writ  one  single  hour  after  the  day  named  for  its  return?  I  say,  no.  Sir. 
There  is  not  one  man,  however  ignorant  in  other  things,  who  does  not  know 
that  all  the  anthorities  of  all  writs  are  defunct  and  extinct  on  the  day  named 
for  their  return.  It  is  admitted,  that  the  court  can  grant  a  new  power  to 
complete  its  own  process.  Now,  Sir,  to  show  the  gentlemen  on  the  other 
■ide  that  they  have  not  a  shred  of  analogy  to  support  them,  I  will  suppose 
for  a  moment  that  the  writ  under  which  the  high  bailiff  carried  on  this 
election  had  been  issued  from  this  court ;  what  writ,  or  what  legal  authority. 
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can  you  give  him  to  finish  that  which,  he  says,  is  still  depending  ?  None,  I 
say,  Sir.  A  court  of  law  can  effectuate  its  own  process,  by  giving  its  officer 
a  new  power  on  the  demise  of  the  old  ;  but  did  you  ever  hear  of  one  coort 
granting  an  authority  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  a  writ  issued  from 
another  ?  Never.  Such  a  thing  was  never  heard  of.  And  how  stands  the 
fact  here  ?  that  the  Court  of  Chancery  issues  the  writ,  and  the  House  of 
Commons  (another  court,)  is  to  send  forth  a  fresh  writ,  to  finish  that  which 
has  not  been  finished  under  the  King*s  writ  issuing  from  chancery,  the 
duration  of  which  ceased  on  the  18th  of  May.  See  the  infinite  absurdity 
into  which  these  poor  attempts  to  make  out  analogies  involve  the  supporters 
of  the  high  bailiff.  Will  they  say,  though  this  House  cannot  issue  a 
supplemental  power,  the  usual  officer  for  making  out  parliamentary  writs 
can  ?  Try  it.  Sir,  and  you  will  puzzle  all  the  writ-framers  belonging  to  the 
House.  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  all  the  skill  of  the  Crown  Office,  and  all 
the  skill  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  combined,  will  be  at  a  loss  in  what  shape 
or  mode  to  frame  an  instrument  so  exotic  and  hideous.  I  will  not  posh  this 
point  farther,  satisfied  that  no  candid  man  can  have  a  second  opinion  upon 
the  subject ;  and  shall  conclude  this  part  of  my  speech  with  afiirming,  that 
the  statutes,  the  precedents,  and  analogies  of  law,  assert  and  establish  the 
truth  of  my  honourable  friend's  motion ;  and  that,  by  those  three  tests,  I 
am  clearly  entitled  to  the  judgment  of  this  House  against  the  conduct  of  the 
high  bailiff  of  Westminster. 

"  The  fourth  and  last  ground  of  consideration,  is  upon  that  of  expediency, 
upon  sound  sense,  and  general  policy  ;  and  here  I  shall  have  as  little  trouble 
as  upon  the  three  former  grounds  to  establish  every  position,  and  to  show 
the  House  the  iniquity  of  this  proceeding.  The  conduct  of  this  bailiff  not 
only  violates  the  spirit  and  letter  of  every  law,  but  absolutely,  in  so  fiur, 
subverts  the  main  principles  of  the  British  constitution.  When  the  King 
calls  a  new  Parliament,  the  fair  presumption  is,  that  the  '  great  and  urgent 
affairs,'  for  which  he  calls  them  together,  demand  their  immediate  delibera- 
tion. It  is  clear  that  our  ancestors  were  extremely  cautious  that  nothing 
should  prevent  or  obstruct  their  meeting ;  and,  lest  retuming-officers  shoold 
be  instrumental  to  this  obstruction,  all  the  statutes,  and  all  the  precedents, 
that  bear  upon  this  matter  confirm  their  jealousy  and  prove  their  diligence 
to  guard  against  abuses.  The  misconduct  of  retuming-officers,  the  facility 
of  the  evil,  and  the  dangerous  consequences  resulting  from  it,  were  the 
evident  and  avowed  cause  of  making  those  laws  which  I  have  mentioned, 
and  which  were  avowedly  intended  to  restrain  them.  Let  but  the  conduct 
of  the  high  bailiff  of  Westminster  be  sanctified  this  night  by  thia  House, 
and  I  challenge  the  ingenuity  of  mankind  to  show  a  more  effectual  mode  oC 
putting  the  nation  into  the  hands  of  retuming-officers.  ' 

'*  What  security  can  any  man  have,  that  a  Parliament  shall  meet  when 
the  King  calls  it,  if  you  establish  this  precedent  ?  An  honourable  friend  of 
mine,  who  has  this  day  spoken  for  the  first  time  (Sir  James  Erskine),  and 
who  has  exhibited  a  power  of  fancy,  and  force  of  argument,  that  give  a  high 
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pronusc  of  his  making  a  splendid  fij^rc  in  this  Hduec,  has  siiid,  it  was 
possible  the  House  of  Commons  of  England  might,  upon  the  asHembling  of 
a  new  J^arliament,  bo  confined  to  the  members  from  Scotland,  where  all 
acnilinies  precede  elections,  and  where  the  positivenoss  of  the  law  prevents 
lie  commission  of  these  knaveries.  Now,  although  the  brilliant  fancy  of 
mj  honoiirnble  friend  might,  perhaps,  have  stretched  the  possibility  a  little 
too  fu,  i*  there  a  mun  who  will  engage,  that  thiii  case  once  sanctified,  the 
Maniple  will  not  be  followed  to  the  most  calamitous  escesa  ?  The  exact 
narabvr  of  five  hundred  and  thirteen  English  members  might  not,  indeed,  be 
ilwBl  upon  the  meeting  of  a  new  Parliament ;  but  will  any  man  say  why 
nreniy.  why  sixty,  wby  one  hundred,  nay,  why  two  hundred,  might  not,  by 
the  ignorance,  by  the  caprice,  by  the  folly,  by  the  stupidity,  or  (what  ia 
more  analogons  to  the  case  in  question.)  by  the  boscnees  or  treachery  of  a 
KtunuDg-oScer,  remain  unretumed  ?  Here  I  must  notice  the  low,  the 
Utile,  the  miserable,  allusions  which  are  so  frequently  made,  by  those  over 
kgninst  Ric,  to  the  place  that  did  ine  the  honour  of  sending  mc  to  ParliO' 
Bicat ;  bnt  it  ia  a  poor  and  a  pitiful  kind  of  triumph.  Much  as  they  may 
afflict  to  exult,  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  their  disappointment  upon  the 
occuton;  and  the  petition  lately  prescntod  against  my  seat  for  Kirkwall, 
provea  (heir  mortification  to  a  certainty.  And  indeed  it  appears  fi-om  the 
cooduct  of  Government,  that  Scotland  is  the  only  place  that  could  return 
mc,  as  the  some  shameless  peraceution  would,  no  doubt,  have  followed  mo 
b  any  other  place  in  England.  Fortunately  there  was  one  part  of  the 
kiii.-i' .i-i  1-.  IiLi'-.  l1,i  ir  oppression  eould  not  prosper,  and  from  which  thoit 
■■■,■■  ■:■■■  loiilJ  notexcliKic  mc. 

"  Sir,  I  do  really  believe  that  the  supporters  of  this  extraordinary  business 
look  but  ft  short  way,  and  do  not  at  all  calculate  or  count  upon  its  probable 
efiects.  If  there  had  not  been  an  Act  of  Parliament  expressly  to  regulate 
scrutinies  in  the  city  of  London,  who  can  say  that,  at  this  moment,  when 
laws  are  to  be  made  as  serious  and  interesting  as  any  that  ever  passed  in 
this  country ;  when  great  and  weighty  impositions  must  be  laid  upon  the 
Eubjecla  ;  when  new  and  important  regulations  are  to  be  entered  upon, 
Gosceming  the  commerce,  the  credit,  and  revenues  of  the  nation  ;  who  can 
say  that  at  this  time  the  capital  of  the  country,  so  deeply  and  supremely 
interested  in  all  these  objects,  might  not  be  deprived  of  representation  aa 
well  as  the  city  of  Westminster?  But,  Sir,  I  beg  pardon — I  am  doing 
injustice.  The  sberifis  of  London  are  too  well  acquainted  with  their  duty, 
and  too  zealous  for  the  honourable  discharge  of  it,  to  have  been  guUty  of  so 
gross  an  outrage  upon  the  laws  of  the  land,  or  lent  themselves  to  be  the  vile 
and  sordid  instruments  of  so  base  a  business. 

"  But  the  character  of  an  officer  is  a  weak  security  against  the  abuse  of 
an  office.  Under  men  less  informed  and  less  tenacious  of  their  official 
reputation,  who  can  say  (if  an  express  act  had  not  rendered  it  impossible) 
that  the  patrons  of  Sir  Cecil  Wray,  who  are  also  the  patrons  of  Hr. 
Atkinson,  might  not  prac^e  the  same  stratagem  in  the  city  of  London, 
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and,  by  that  manoeuvre,  prevent  the  wishes  and  the  sentiments  of  the  capital 
from  being  declared  in  this  House,  through  the  constitutional  organ  of  their 
representatives  ?  They,  Sir,  I  affirm,  are  weak  and  foolish  men,  rash  and 
giddy  politicians,  who,  by  supporting  a  measure  of  this  kind,  become 
parties  in  a  precedent  capable  of  producing  consequences  which  strike  at 
the  source  and  root  of  all  legislation.  For  it  is  the  fundamental  maxim  of 
our  constitution,  that  the  consent  of  the  people,  by  their  representatives,  is 
essential  and  indispensable  to  those  laws  that  are  to  govern  them. 

"  Upon  this,  however,  a  curious  sort  of  reasoning  is  adopted ;  and  a  noble 
lord  (Mulgrave)  sees  no  evil  in  a  defect  of  representatives  for  Westminster, 
as  it  is  virtually  represented  by  those  who  sit  here  for  other  places.  In  the 
principle  that  every  member  is  bound  to  the  common  interest  of  all,  I 
certainly  do  agree,  but  I  beg  leave  to  set  myself  wholly  against  the  general 
argument  of  virtual  representation.  We  have  too  much  of  virtual,  and  too 
little  of  real,  representation  in  this  House ;  and  to  the  present  hour,  I  never 
heard  that  the  most  determined  enemy  to  a  parliamentary  reform  ever  urged 
that  the  virtual  representation  of  the  country  was  so  complete  a  substitute 
for  real  representation,  as  to  deem  it  wise  and  salutary  upon  slight  occasions, 
or  upon  any  occasion,  to  lessen  that  which  is  already  much  too  little.  The 
whole  tide  of  reasoning  has,  on  the  contrary,  run  in  the  other  channel,  and 
the  great  argument  for  a  parliamentary  reform  has  been  founded  upon  this 
very  defect  of  real  representation,  which  the  noble  lord  over  against  me  is  to 
zealous  to  diminish.  As  the  right  honourable  gentleman  near  him,  however 
(Mr.  Pitt),  is  the  professed  friend  of  that  reform  in  the  representation  of  the 
people  of  the  country,  which  I  have  in  common  with  him  so  long  laboured 
in  vain  to  accomplish,  I  shall  hope  to  see  him  stating  this  very  case  of 
Westminster,  to  induce  the  House  to  adopt  the  motion  which  will  be  made 
upon  that  subject  by  my  honourable  friend  (Mr.  Sawbridge)  in  a  few  dayt. 
Of  the  prosperity  of  that  motion  I  now  entertain  real  confidence  ;  the 
boasted  power  in  this  House  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman  insures 
success  to  any  measure  he  abets.  No  question,  therefore,  can  be  entertained 
of  attaining  it,  if  the  right  honourable  gentleman  is  serious  upon  the  subject ; 
for  surely  the  people  of  England  can  never  be  persuaded,  that  the  migoritj 
which  supported  the  Minister  in  vindicating  a  direct  violation  of  the  law  of 
the  land,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Corbett,  could  have  failed  him  in  endeaToaring 
to  effect  an  object  so  long  looked  for,  so  loudly  called  for,  and  so  essentially 
necessary  to  the  security  of  the  constitution  and  the  good  of  the  nation,  as  a 
reform  in  the  palpably  defective  representation  of  the  people  in  this  House. 

*'  The  same  noble  lord  attempts  to  strengthen  his  cause  with  a  species  of 
argument  still  more  extraordinary,  if  possible,  than  the  former,  although  of 
nearly  the  same  nature.  He  tells  you,  that  representing  Westminster  has 
been  a  mere  naval  honour ;  and,  after  stating  the  choice  of  Lord  Rodney 
when  on  foreign  service,  leads  you  to  this  inference,  that  the  electors  of 
Westminster  are  wholly  unsolicitous  whether  they  are  represented  or  not. 
This  is  rating  the  electors  of  Westminster  at  a  low  estimate  indeed ;  biil.j 
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I,  Sit,  who  know  tJiem  better  than  the  noble  lord,  dcnj'  that  they  are  so 
insensible  to  the  blessinfpi  of  the  BritiBh  constitution  as  his  argument 
pretends.  The  electors  of  Westminster  liavc  rescued  themselves  from  tliia 
imputation.  Sir  ;  they  are  seriously  anxious  to  be  represented,  and  they  tell 
jou  so.  But  I  remember  when  absence  was  deemed  a  disqualification  for 
naval  officers  upon  a  Westminster  election.  I  remember,  when  Lord  Hood 
WM  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame,  that  a  person  now  in  my  eye  (Lord  Mahon) 
urged  his  absence  to  the  electors  as  a  ground  of  rejection,  and  advised  them 
to  prefer  Sir  Cecil  Wtay,  who  was  present  and  able  to  represent  them,  lo 
Lord  Hood,  who  was  abaent  and  unable.  This,  though  not  my  argument 
(whose  opinion  is  uniformly  that  all  electors  of  all  places  should  elect  tht.- 
men  of  their  choice),  was  the  ejact  argument  of  the  present  supporters  of 
Lord  Hood,  in  favour  of  Sir  Cecil  Wray,  who  then  opposed  him,  but  who 
now  (in  his  enmity  to  any  junction  after  past  opposition,  in  his  utter 
abhorrence  of  all  coalitions.)  is  linked  with  that  very  Lord  Hood  in  ties  of 
bieudship  and  good  faith,  which  he  certainly  never  will  violate. 

"  Effort?,  Sir,  have  been  made  to  explain  the  Act  of  George  II.  lo  the 
eiculpation  of  this  high  bailiff;  and  his  supporters  affect  to  justify  him  upon 
hia  declared  difficulty  in  making  up  his  conscience.*  Why,  Sir,  the  very 
Am  they  attempt  to  shield  bim  under  is  his  strongest  condemnation.  The 
oath  imposed  in  that  Act  only  binds  him  to  decide  to  the  best  of  his 
judgment.  Lives  there  one  man  who  shall  say.  '  This  rnan  would  have 
incurred  the  penalties  of  perjury  if  he  had  returned  the  majority  upon  the 
poll?'  Lives  there  one  man  who  thinks  the  disquietude  of  his  conscience 
alone  prompted  him  ta  make  tlic  return  he  hjs  made,  "■hen  Ihcy  miLsf  see  a 
thousand  instances  every  day  of  decisions  of  conscience,  in  cases  a  thousand 
times  more  ambiguous  and  solemn  ?  I  nil!  ask  the  House,  whether  this 
high  bailiff  has  appeared  to  them,  in  the  course  of  this  business,  so  spotless, 
so  immaculate,  so  consistent,  as  to  induce  them  to  give  him  credit  for  a 
delicacy  of  nerve  and  a  tenderness  of  scruple,  beyond  any  other  man  living  ? 
Every  person  in  the  exercise  of  a  judicial  function  stands  precisely  in  hia 
predicament.  What  should  become  of  us,  if  a  judge  were  for  ever  to  delay 
justice  until  he  could  make  up  hi.-i  conscience  to  the  minutest  point  of  precise 
accuracy  upon  every  doubt?  There  are  few  cases  upon  which  a  man  cannot 
form  some  opinion:  all  that  is  required  here  is,  to  form  the  best  opinion 
he  can  ;  and  if  seven  weeks  did  not  afford  the  high  bailiff  time  enough  to  de- 
termine, it  ia  surely  hard  with  those  who  are  obliged  to  decide  almost 
immediately  in  the  most  important  interests  of  humanity.  My  honourable 
friend  nho  made  this  motion,  with  that  weight  and  wisdom  that  accompany 
all  his  observations,  has  adverted  to  the  case  of  jurors.  Have  you,  then, 
patience  at  this  man's  pretence  of  conscience,  when  you  reflect  that  twelve 
men  moat  all  concur  before  they  go  out  of  court  in  a  judgment  which,  perhaps. 

•  The  statute  alluded  to,  2nd  Geo.  II.,  c.  24,  imposes  an  oath  on  all  returning- 
officers  to  "  return  tuch  person  or  persons  as  shall  to  the  btst  of  their  judgment  appear 
to  have  a  majority  of  legal  votes." 
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assigns  a  fellow-crcaturc  to  an  ignominious  death  ?  the  case  may  be  doubtful 
too,  and  they  must  all  concur  in  a  few  hours  at  most. 

**  It  is  unnecessary  to  push  this  point  further.  I  appeal  to  the  House. 
There  are  feelings  which  even  party  prejudices  cannot  dispossess  us  of.  We 
owe  to  each  other  a  certain  candour  ;  and  I  am  sure  I  should  be  thoroughly 
satisfied  to  put  this  matter  to  the  private  answer  of  any  man  who  hears  me, 
if  I  were  only  to  ask  him,  upon  his  honour  as  a  gentleman,  whether  he  really 
believes  the  return  of  this  high  bailiff  is  an  act  of  conscience  ?  And  whether 
he  thinks,  if  I  stood  in  Sir  Cecil  Wray's  place,  and  he  had  my  majority,  that 
we  should  ever  have  heard  of  this  man*s  difficulty  in  giving  judgment ;  or 
ever  have  been  insulted  with  this  mockery  of  his  scruples  ? 

'^  To  show,  in  another  striking  point  of  view,  that  this  scrutiny  is  against 
the  law,  let  the  House  reflect,  for  a  moment,  upon  its  utter  inefficacy  to 
enable  the  high  bailiff  to  form  a  judgment ;  as  that  is  the  pretended  cause  of 
it.  What  means  has  he  of  exploring  those  things  which  he  now  affects  to 
entertain  doubts  upon  ?  He  can  command  no  witness ;  he  can  compel  no 
appearance ;  he  has  no  legal  authority  of  penetrating  the  obscurity  of  any 
fact  like  other  judges ;  he  can  administer  no  oath  ;  he  can  impart  no  remedy 
to  the  party  aggrieved,  by  so  tedious  and  vexatious  a  process ;  he  can  award 
no  costs ;  he  can  try  no  offence  that  occurs  in  the  execution  of  this  important 
duty ;  he  is  governed  by  no  precedents ;  he  is  bound  by  no  decisions  ;  what 
he  affirms  to-day  he  may  deny  to-morrow ;  he  has,  in  a  word,  all  the  means 
of  doing  injustice,  and  no  one  power  or  competent  faculty  to  do  justice. 
Yet  to  this  species  of  tribunal  is  this  House  going  (in  violation  of  law  and 
practice)  to  send  me  and  my  cause,  on  purpose  to  evade  one  which  is  fully 
adequate,  effective,  and  vigorous :  I  mean  a  committee  under  Qrenville*s  bilL 

'*  A  noble  lord  expresses  his  suspicions  of  the  sincerity  of  my  praises  of 
Orenville*s  bill,  and  says,  he  imagines  there  is  *  a  snake  in  the  grass.*  It  is 
most  true  that  I  had  my  doubts  upon  the  effects  of  that  bill  when  it  first 
passed  into  a  law.  But,  Sir,  it  is  exerting  the  worst  tyranny  upon  the  under* 
standing  of  men,  if  they  are  to  be  for  ever  condemned  for  having  entertained 
doubts  upon  a  subject  purely  theoretical.  Extinct  is  every  idea  of  freedom, 
and  lost  is  the  boasted  liberty  of  debate,  and  the  spirit  of  free-thinking  in 
this  country,  if  men  are  to  be  debarred  from  profiting  by  practice,  and 
changing  opinion  upon  the  conviction  of  experiment.  All  I  can  say.  Sir,  b 
that  the  many  salutary  effects  of  that  bill  have  long  since  completely  con- 
verted me ;  and  I  do  assure  you,  in  great  sincerity,  that  no  man  living 
reveres  and  loves  it  more  than  I  do.  There  can  be  no  stronger  proof  of  its 
superior  excellence,  than  that  the  evasion  of  it  is  the  only  possible  means 
by  which  his  Majesty's  Ministers  could  perpetrate  this  gross  act  of  ii\justiee. 
The  most  infallible  of  all  tests,  the  test  of  repeated  practice,  asserts  its 
virtues ;  and  my  attachment  to  it  is  not  a  little  increased,  for  that  it 
resembles  that  inestimable  rightf^-one  of  the  few  that  Englishmen  hare  yet 
to  boast — the  trial  by  jury.  Oh,  that  it  were  possible  to  mould  this  House 
into  the  8izc  and  character  of  a  jury — of  twelve  men  acting,  indeed,  npoa 
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;,  and  enorn  upon  oatti,  to  give  a.  true  verdict  according  to  evidence  ! 
How  easj  should  1  feel  concerning  tho  issue  of  this  discussion ! 

"  la  odditioQ  to  all  these  arguments,  will  the  House  reflect  that  this 
•crutin;  is  not  final  in  deciding  the  right  of  sitting  hcie  ^  Will  thcf  reflect 
that,  after  all  the  waste  of  time,  after  all  the  expeose,  all  the  labour,  all  tlie 
fatigue,  which  are  indispensable  upon  it,  its  termination  (whenever  it  may 
happen)  ia  but  the  commencement  of  another  process,  before  a  judicature 
capable  and  competent  to  adm.iaister  justice,  with  a  new  series  of  expense, 
and  labour,  and  fatigue  ?  And  who  can  tcU  us  when  this  scrutiny  shall 
conclude  ?  The  granting  it  is  not  more  illegal  and  oppressive  than  the 
duration  is  uncertain  and  indefinite.  Who  can  promise  when  such  a  con- 
aeicDce  as  Corbeti's  will  be  quieted  ?  And  who  will  venture  to  say,  that 
after  one.  two,  three,  or  ten  yeara'  investigation,  the  high  bailiiTs  conscience 
may  not  be  as  unsatisSed,  even  upon  the  scrutiny,  as  it  appears  at  this 
moment,  after  a  seven  weeks'  poll  ? 

"  '  But,'  say  the  supporters  of  the  high  baitifi',  '  this  House  will  lake  caro 
that  there  is  do  vexatious  delay  in  the  business,  and  will,  from  lime  to  time, 
call  upon  him  for  a  return,  or  for  the  cause  that  may  prevent  his  making 
one,'  I  understand  that  argument  perfectly  well.  Sir;  and  it  is  of  itself 
sufficient  lo  show  the  grossncss  of  this  proceeding.  When  the  bailiff  will 
be  called  upon  to  make  a  return,  and  when  he  will  obey  that  call,  can  be 
rery  eaaily  conceived  indeed.  If  it  were  possible  for  this  man,  in  the  course 
of  this  scrutiny,  to  strike  off  from  my  numbers  so  many  as  would  place  Sir 
Cecil  Wray  at  the  head  of  the  poll,  I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  all 
delava  subsequent  to  such  an  event  is-ould  appci.tr  just  as  frivolous,  as 
vexatious  and  oppressive,  to  the  gentlemen  on  the  opposite  bench  (the 
Miniatry),  and  to  the  high  , bailiff's  conscience,  as  the  whole  proceeding  now 
appears  to  me  and  to  the  injured  electors  of  Westminster.  Upon  all  the 
considerations,  therefore,  that  I  have  mentioned — the  inordinate  expense; 
the  inefficacy  of  the  tribunal;  the  obvious  necessity  of  afterwards  resorting 
to  a  more  adequate  and  competent  judicature  ;  the  certainty  that  this  prece- 
dent will  be  the  source  of  future  oppressions  ;  the  dangerous  example  of  it 
lo  other  returning  oflicers,  who,  under  the  sanction  of  this  case,  can  give  full 
scope  to  their  paitiaUties,  their  caprices,  and  corruptions  ;  the  circumstance 
of  depriving  so  great  and  respectable  a  body  of  men  of  their  representation 
in  this  House  ;  the  recognizing  that  dreadful  doctrine,  that  a  king  may  be 
without  a  Parliament,  and  the  people  without  representation,  at  the  mere 
will  and  bare  discretion  of  any  low,  mean,  ignorant,  base,  and  wretched 
being,  who  may  happen  to  he  a  returning  officer ;  from  all  these  consider- 
ations, therefore,  I  am  convinced,  and  I  hope  I  have  convinced  this  House, 
that  if  no  statute  could  be  found  upon  the  subject,  that  if  the  common  law 
were  silent,  and  that  legal  analogies  gave  no  light  upon  the  subject,  even 
upon  the  grounds  of  common  sense  and  expediency,  the  law  is  clear  and 
intelligible.  But,  when  all  these  concur  to  define  and  decide  the  law  ;  when 
positive  statutes,  when  practice  and  precedents,  when  the  analogies  of  law. 
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and  the  arguments  of  expediency,  founded  upon  the  immutable  principles  of 
wisdom,  reason,  and  sound  policy,  all  combine  and  unite  to  establish  and  to 
assert  it,  can  I  have  any  fear  to  say  that  this  motion  ought  to  pass,  and  that 
the  high  bailiff  of  Westminster,  instead  of  being  permitted  to  proceed  with 
this  scrutiny,  should  make  a  return  of  members  for  the  city  of  Westminster  ? 

"  Some  gentlemen  have  argued  that  this  motion  does  not  agree  with  the 
prayer  of  the  petition  which  was  presented  by  me  with  a  view  of  its  being 
referred  to  a  committee."  [Here  the  Minister  gave  a  token  across  the  House, 
as  if  to  deny  the  fact.]  "  Really,  Sir,  if  there  is  not  enough  of  candour  to 
admit  this  assertion  without  being  explained,  there  seems  but  little  chance 
of  a  fair  hearing,  or  of  a  fair  construction,  upon  points  much  more  material. 
I  again  declare  it  was  presented  for  the  purpose  I  have  described.  A  majority 
of  this  House  decided  that  the  petition  was  not  cognizable  by  Mr.  GrenriUe^s 
bill ;  and  it  was  upon  a  suggestion  from  the  other  side  of  the  House,  that  I 
presented  it  the  same  day  to  save  time,  and  prayed  that  counsel  might  be 
heard  at  the  bar  in  favour  of  it.  The  sole  object  of  that  petition  was,  that 
this  House  might  order  such  a  return  as  would  come  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  a  committee  ;  the  motion  before  you  goes  precisely  to  the  same  point,  and 
to  no  other. 

"  To  that  argument,  if  it  deserve  the  name  of  argument,  that  we  are 
inconsistent  in  desiring  the  high  bailiff  to  make  a  return,  when  we  contend 
that  all  his  authority  under  that  writ  is  completely  defunct ;  it  is  almost 
unnecessary  to  reply,  because  it  evidently  defeats  itself.  In  contending  that 
the  high  bailiff  was  functus  officio  on  the  18th  of  May  we  are  fortified  bylaw ; 
and  in  desiring  he  would  make  some  return  we  are  justified  by  precedent. 

*'  We  contend,  and  contend  with  truth,  that  the  writ  under  which  the 
high  bailiff  carried  on  the  election,  being  returnable  on  the  1 8th  of  May,  on 
that  very  day  deprived  the  bailiff  of  all  judicial  authority,  and  divested  him 
of  all  legal  power  imder  that  writ.  To  proceed  with  a  scrutiny  is  a  great 
act  of  authority ;  to  tell  us  who  have  in  his  opinion  the  majority  of  legal 
votes,  is  not.  That  this  House  should  order  a  returning  ofiicer  to  commenee 
a  scrutiny  several  days  after  the  positive  day  on  which  his  writ  was  retonu 
able,  cannot  be  paralleled  by  a  single  case  in  all  the  history  of  Parliament ; 
that  it  should  order  a  returning  ofiicer,  who  tells  you  he  proceeded  to  an 
election,  carried  on  a  poll  for  a  sufiicient  time,  and  that  he  then  closed  that 
poll  of  his  own  authority,  to  make  a  return,  has  happened  again  and  again. 
We  do  not  desire  him  to  exercise  any  jurisdiction  under  that  writ  now,  we 
only  desire  him  to  acquaint  us  with  the  fruits  of  the  jurisdiction  which  he  has 
exercised  under  it.  '  I  have  done  so  and  so,*  says  the  high  bailiff.  *  Tell  nt 
what  you  mean,"  is  all  we  say.  '  I  have,  on  such  a  day,  proceeded  to  an 
election,*  says  he ;  '  I  have  carried  on  a  poll  for  forty  days ;  I  hare,  on  the 
day  before  the  return  of  the  writ,  closed  that  poll  of  my  own  authority.'  •  All 
this  wc  understand ;  in  all  this  you  did  your  duty ;  only  tell  us  who  are  the 
candidates  chosen  upon  this  long  poll  ?  Wc  do  not  mean  to  say  you  have 
at  present  any  authority  to  do  anything  under  that  writ ;  all  we  want  to 
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know  ie,  what  you  have  done  when  you  had  authority  under  it?'  Let  the 
House  reflect  upon  this  fair  and  reaaonable  distinction,  and  they  will  see  the 
paltriness  of  those  quibbles,  the  misery  of  those  low  suhterfugcs,  which 
imply  that  we  would  bring  '  a  dead  man  to  life,'  and  which  imply  aa  incon- 
iisteocy  between  the  motion  and  the  arguments  advanced  in  support  of  it. 

"  What,  I  beg  leave  to  ask,  has  appeared  to  the  House  extraordinary  or 
ancommon  in  the  election  for  Westminster,  that  justifies  this  matchless 
violence  ?  In  all  the  variety  of  evidence  they  have  heard  at  the  bar,  has 
there  been  a  proof  of  one  single  bad  vote  on  my  side  ?  Not  one.  But  there 
was  much  hearsay  that  I  had  bad  votes.  Sir  Cecil  Wray  and  his  agents  told 
the  high  bailiff  they  heard  I  had.  Good  God,  Sir,  am  I  addressing  men  of 
common  sense  ?  Did  any  of  you  ever  yet  hear  of  an  election  wherein  the 
losing  candidate  did  not  charge  bad  votes  and  bnd  practicea  upon  the  fortu- 
nate candidate  ?  Peevishness  upon  miscarriage  is,  perhaps,  an  error,  but  it 
is  the  habit  of  human  nature  ;  and  was  the  high  bailiff  so  little  '  hackneyed  in 
the  ways  of  men,  as  to  he  unapprised  of  this  frailty ;  or,  are  the  discontents  of 
Sir  Cecil  Wray,  and  the  loose  nceusationfl  of  his  agenU,  the  extraordinary 
tilings  which  the  House  sees  in  the  Westminster  election,  to  justify  this 
proceeding  ?  Is  the  length  of  the  election  one  of  these  uncommon  incidents  ? 
By  no  means.  The  same  thing  happened  at  Bristol,  where,  without  doubt, 
a  •crutinj  had  been  granted  if  the  returning  officer  had  thought  the  law  would 
have  borne  him  out  in  it.  The  same  thing  happened  at  Lancaster,  where  a 
scrutiny  was  demanded  and  refused ;  and  where,  when  the  connexions  of  one* 
of  the  candidates  are  considered,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  every  stra- 
tagem lo  procraatiniite,  every  -scheme  to  perplex,  every  expedient  to  harass,  all 
that  a  diaposition,  not  the  mildest  when  victorious,  nor  the  most  patient  when 
vanquished,  all  that  wealth,  all  that  the  wantonness  of  wealth  could  do, 
would  have  been  exerted ;  and  where  a  plan  so  admirably  calculated  for 
ligation,  for  vexation,  for  expense,  for  oppression,  aa  a  scrutiny,  would  not 
have  been  omitted,  had  it  been  found  legal  or  practicable. 

"  Let  the  House  reflect  for  a  moment  upon  the  facility  of  a  collusion  in  a 
case  of  this  sort,  to  keep  a  candidate  from  his  seat,  whose  right  to  it  is  clear, 
unquestioned,  and  unquestionable.  Suppose  that  not  one  single  had  vote 
had  been  given  for  Lord  Hood  in  the  late  election,  and  that  the  noble  lord 
were  not  (he  best  knows  why)  resigned  and  easy  under  this  proceeding. 
What  could  be  more  hard  and  cruel  than  his  situation  ?  Does  not  the  House 
see  that  Ministers  will  be  enabled  by  this  precedent,  to  exclude  an  obnoxious 
candidate  for  an  indefinite  space  of  time,  even  though  his  majority  he  the 
moat  undoubted  possible,  and  his  election  the  fairest  in  the  world  ?  It  is 
only  for  the  losing  candidate  to  demand,  and  for  the  returning  ofiicer  Co  grant 
a  scrutiny.  These  are  some  of  the  evils  that  present  themselves  upon  the 
recognition  of  this  practice,  aa  right  and  legal.  For  my  part,  I  see  nothing 
in  the  late  election  for  Westminster  peculiar  and  distinct  from  many  other 
■  ill.  Lowthcr,  nephew  of  Sir  Jamos  Lowther,  who  had  been  just  (24th  May,  1784) 
raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  (itlcs  of  Uaion  and  Viscount  Lowther  and  Earl  of  Lonsdale. 
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elections,  but  this  singly — that  I  was  one  of  the  candidates.  In  that  light  it 
is  already  seen  by  every  cool,  dispassionate,  and  sensible  man  ;  and  that  the 
whole  nation  will  contemplate  and  construe  the  business  of  this  night  as  an 
act  of  personal  oppression,  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  ;  nor  can  they  think 
otherwise,  when  they  Icam  that,  in  all  the  law-books  of  this  country,  in  all 
your  journals,  in  all  the  histories  of  Parliament,  in  all  the  annals  of  elections, 
in  this  great  land  of  elections,  where,  from  time  to  time,  all  that  power,  all 
that  ingenuity,  all  that  opulence  could  devise  or  execute,  has  been  tried  in 
elections  ;  where,  in  the  vast  masses  of  cases  that  have  happened,  in  all  the 
multiplied  variety  of  singular  and  curious  contests  we  read  and  hear  of, 
nothing  is  found  that  assimilates  or  authorises  this  scrutiny,  under  these 
circumstances,  not  even  by  the  worst  of  men  in  the  worst  of  times. 

"  Sir,  I  will  acquit  the  right  honourable  gentleman  over  against  me  (Mr.  Pitt) 
of  being  the  author  of,  or  of  being  a  voluntary  instrument  in  this  vile  affair ; 
and  in  that  concession.  Sir,  I  do  not  give  him  much — it  is  but  crediting  him 
for  a  little-  common  sense,  indeed,  when  I  suppose  that,  from  a  regard  to  that 
government  of  which  he  is  the  nominal  leader,  from  a  regard  to  his  own 
character  with  the  world  at  this  time,  and  his  reputation  with  posterity,  he 
acts  his  part  in  this  business  not  without  concern.  That  he  may  be  accusable 
of  too  servile  a  compliance  is  probable  enough  ;  but  of  a  free  agency  in  it  I 
believe  he  is  guiltless.  Not  to  him.  Sir,  but  to  its  true  cause,  do  I  attribute 
this  shameful  attack :  to  that  black,  that  obstinate,  that  stupid  spirit,  which, 
by  strange  infatuation,  pervades,  and  has  pervaded,  the  counsels  of  this 
country,  throughout  the  whole  course  of  this  unfortunate  and  calamitous 
reign ;  to  that  weak,  that  fatal,  that  damnable  system,  which  has  been  the 
cause  of  all  our  disgraces,  and  all  our  miseries :  to  those  secret  advisers,  who 
hate  with  rancour,  and  revenge  with  cruelty.  To  those  maligpaant  men, 
whose  character  it  is  to  harass  the  object  of  their  enmity  with  a  relcnUess 
and  insatiate  spirit  of  revenge  ;  to  those.  Sir,  and  not  to  the  right  honourable 
gentleman,  do  I  impute  this  unexampled  persecution. 

**  Having  said  so  much  as  to  the  real  authors  of  this  measure,  there 
remains  another  consideration  with  which  I  am  desirous  to  impress  the 
House  ;  it  is  a  consideration,  however,  which,  in  policy,  I  ought  to  conceal, 
because  it  will  be  an  additional  incitement  to  my  enemies  to  proceed  in  their 
career  with  vigour ;  but  it  will,  nevertheless,  show  the  extreme  oppression 
and  glaring  impolicy  of  this  scrutiny.     I  mean  the  consideration  of  expense. 

**  I  have  had  a  variety  of  calculations  made  upon  the  subject  of  this 
scrutiny,  and  the  lowest  of  all  the  estimates  is  £18,000.  This,  Sir,  is  a 
serious  and  an  alarming  consideration.  But  I  know,  it  may  be  said,  (and 
with  a  pitiful  triumph  it,  perhaps,  will  be  said,)  that  this  is  no  injury  to  me, 
inasmuch  as  I  shall  bear  but  a  small  part  of  the  burden.  But  this.  Sir,  is, 
to  me,  the  bitterest  of  all  reflections. 

"  Affluence  is,  on  many  accounts,  an  enviable  state  ;  but  if  ever  my  mind 
anguished  for  and  sought  that  situation,  it  is  upon  this  occasion ;  it  is  to 
And,  that,  when  1  can  bear  but  a  small  part  of  this  enormous  load  of  wanton 
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cipcoditare,  the  misfortune  of  my  being  obnoxious  to  bad  men  in  high 
authority  should  extend  beyond  myself:  it  ia,  when  I  find,  that  those  frienda 
whom  I  respect  for  their  generosity,  whom  I  vaiue  for  their  virtvies,  whom  1 
tore  for  their  attachment  to  me,  and  thoee  spirited  constituents  to  whom  I 
am  bound  by  every  tic  of  obligation,  by  every  feeling  of  gratitude,  should, 
besides  the  great  and  important  injury  they  receive,  in  having  no  representa- 
tion in  the  popular  iogisUture  of  this  country,  be  forced  into  a  wicked  waste 
of  idle  and  fruillcss  costs,  only  because  they  are  too  kind,  too  partial  to  me. 
This,  Sir,  is  their  crime,  and  for  their  adherence  to  their  political  principles, 
and  their  personal  predilection  for  me,  llieynre  to  be  punished  with  these 
complicated  hardships. 

"  These,  Sir,  are  sad  and  severe  reflections  ;  and  although  I  am  convinced 
they  will  infuse  fresh  courage  into  my  enemies,  and  animate  them  the  more 
to  tarrj  eveiy  enmity  to  the  most  vexatious  and  vindictive  extremity,  still  it 
shows  the  wickedness  of  this  scrutiny,  and  the  fatality  of  its  effects  as  an 
example  for  future  Ministers. 

"  Little  remains  for  me  now  to  say  upon  this  subject ;  and  I  am  sure  I  am 
unwilling  to  trespass  more  upon  the  House  than  ts  barely  necessary.  I 
cannot,  however,  omit  to  make  an  observation  upon  an  argument  of  two 
teamed  gentlemen  (the  Lord  Advocate  and  Mr.  Hardinge),  who  concluded 
two  very  singular  speeches  with  this  very  singular  position  :  That  the  House 
bad  only  to  choose  between  issuing  a  new  writ,  or  ordering  the  scrutiny  ; 
that,  in  its  lenity,  it  might  adopt  the  latter  method,  hut  their  opinion  was 
for  iwning  a  new  writ.  Now,  Sir.  if  I.  who  think  the  old  writ  totally  annihi- 
lated ;  who  think  that  its  powers  and  aulherifies  hiive  been  completely  extinct 
since  the  ISthof  May.had  delivered  such  an  opinion,  there  would  have  been 
nothing  in  it  inconsistent ;  and  I  should  certainly  be  for  issuing  a  new  writ 
in  preference  to  a  scrutiny,  if  the  law,  the  reason  of  the  thing,  and  practice 
of  Parliament,  did  not  convince  me,  that  the  high  bailiff  having  finished  the 
election  on  the  17th,  might  make  a  return  as  of  that  day.  But  for  the 
learned  gentlemen  who  contend  that  the  old  writ  is  still  in  ful!  vigour  and 
force;  who  think  that  the  high  bailiff  has  acted  constitutionally  and  legally, 
and  that  a  scrutiny  may  go  on  after  the  return  of  the  writ ;  for  those  gen- 
tlemen to  assert,  that  issuing  a  new  one  would  be  the  fitter  measure,  is 
indeed  extraordinary.  But,  Sir,  against  that  position,  that  the  House  might 
order  the  scrutiny  to  proceed,  as  a  measure  of  lenity,  I  beg  leave  directly  to 
oppose  myself;  1  beg  leave  to  deprecate  such  lenity,  such  oppressive,  such 
cruel  lenity ! 

"  To  issue  a  new  writ  is  a  severe  injustice  and  a  great  hardship  ;  but  if 
I  am  forced  to  the  alternative,  if  I  am  driven  to  the  necessity  of  choosing 
between  two  evils,  I  do  implore  the  House  rather  to  issue  a  new  writ,  than 
to  order  this  scrutiny.  Nothing  can  possibly  be  half  so  injurious,  half  so 
burthensome,  half  so  vexatious  to  me  and  to  my  friends,  as  this  scrutiny ; 
and  it  is  evidently  ineffectual,  as  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  I  should  finally 
■uhmit  to  the  decision  of  a  tribunal  from  which  I  have  so  little  justice  to 
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expect.  There  is  nothing,  I  assure  the  House,  to  which  I  should  not  rather 
resort,  than  to  the  conscience  of  Mr.  Thomas  Corbett ;  upon  whom,  I  do  not 
expect,  that  the  translation  of  the  scene  from  Covent  Garden  to  St.  Ann's, 
or  proceeding  upon  a  scrutiny  instead  of  a  poll,  will  operate  such  conversions, 
as  to  give  me  any  hope  of  his  displaying  any  other  character,  or  appearing  in 
any  other  light,  than  that  in  which  I  have  seen  him  upon  many  occasions  in 
his  official  capacity.  Therefore,  Sir,  if  it  be  only  the  alternative,  I  beg  that 
the  issuing  a  new  writ  may  be  the  alternative  you  will  adopt.  In  that  case 
I  assure  the  right  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Pitt)  that  I  shall  immediately 
apply  to  him  for  the  stewardship  of  the  Chiltcm  Hundreds  to  vacate  my  seat 
for  Kirkwall,  and  instantly  throw  myself,  as  my  only  chance  for  the  honour  of 
sitting  in  this  House,  upon  the  good  opinion  of  the  electors  of  Westminster ; 
who,  in  a  season  of  phrenzy  and  general  delusion ;  who,  when  artifice,  fallacy, 
and  imposture  prevailed  but  too  successfully  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
discovered  a  sagacity,  a  firmness,  and  a  steadiness,  superior  to  the  efiects  of  a 
vulgar  and  silly  clamour ;  and  who,  upon  the  very  spot,  the  very  scene  of 
action,  manifested  that  they  understood  and  despised  the  hypocrisy,  the  fraud 
and  falsehood  which  gulled  and  duped  their  fellow-subjects  in  other  places. 
In  the  event  of  a  new  election,  I  do  anticipate  future  triumphs  more  brilliant, 
more  splendid,  if  possible,  than  those  I  had  lately  the  honour  of  enjoying. 
Little  fear  do  I  feel  of  success  with  the  electors  of  Westminster,  who  will 
not,  I  am  sure,  abandon  me,  until  I  desert  those  principles  which  first 
recommended  me  to  their  favour. 

"  A  person  of  great  rank  in  this  House  threw  out  a  hint  or  threat,  I 
know  not  which  to  call  it,  in  a  former  debate,  '  that  I  should  not  again 
disturb  the  peace  of  the  city  of  Westminster.*  Good  God,  Sir,  did  any  man 
ever  hear  such  aggravating,  such  insulting,  insinuations  ?  I  disturb  the 
peace  of  Westminster  !  Is  that  honourable  gentleman  not  contented  with 
breaking  every  law,  with  ^'iolating  every  statute,  with  overturning  every 
analogy  and  every  precedent,  to  accomplish  this  business ;  but  must  he,  at 
the  very  moment  he  thus  makes  a  deep  breach  in  the  English  constitution, 
complete  the  catalogue  of  injury,  by  adding  pcrtness  and  personal  contumely, 
to  every  species  of  rash  and  inconsiderate  violence  ?  I !  I  disturb  the  peace 
of  this  city,  who  have  three  times  had  the  honour  of  representing  it  in  this 
House  !  I !  who  was  favoured  with  the  free  sufirages  of  its  electors,  long, 
long  before  any  of  those  who  lately  opposed  me,  were  ever  talked  of,  ever 
thought  of,  for  such  a  distinction  !  Every  man  qualified  to  sit  in  Parliament 
has  a  right  to  offer  himself  wherever  he  thinks  proper ;  and  it  is  indecent, 
darin<;,  and  audacious,  in  any  man,  to  insinuate  that  he  ought  not  to  disturb 
the  peace  of  the  place.  I,  therefore,  hope.  Sir,  that  a  language  so  peculiarly 
false  and  unbecoming  towards  me,  and  so  directly  repugnant  to  the  geniiit 
and  spirit  of  the  constitution  will  meet  with  the  disapprobation  it  deserret 
in  this  House,  as  it  certainly  will  be  received  with  merited  odium  and 
execration  out  of  this  House. 

**  Upon  tlic  generous  protection  of  llic  elcctor^  of  this  city  I  shall  certainly 
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throw  myself,  in  case  of  a  new  writ ;  and,  in  doing  so.  Sir,  well  I  am  awor«, 

what  scried  of  various  difficulties  I  have  to  encounter.  Flxpenscs  at  elections, 
ia  despite  of  every  effott  lo  reduce  ihem,  still  continue  moat  exorbitant; 
and  how  ill-maiehed  in  funds  and  certain  ineihauatible  reaources  I  stand 

with  my  o[)ponents,  is,  indeed,  very  unnecessary  to  explain.  But,  Sir,  it  Ja 
not  in  the  article  of  expenses  that  I  should  most  dread  the  operation  of  that 
power  that  sustains  my  adversaries ;    that  power  which  discovers  itself  in 

^aractcrs  that  cannot  be  mistaken  through  every  part  of  this  transaction. 
I  must  be  blind  not  to  see  that  the  hand  of  Government  appears  throughout 
tbia  roatter.  When  I  consider  the  extreme  care  employed  in  preparing  it 
for  the  measures  which  have  been  taken  in  this  House  in  consequence  of  it ; 
when  I  consider  the  evident  determination  not  lo  let  it  rest  here ;  when 
I  consider  the  estraordinary  Teal  and  anxiety  of  particular  persons  in  this 
Uoose  to  shelter  and  to  sanctify  this  high  bailifl";  when  I  consider  the 
situation  of  tho^e  who  take  the  lead  and  are  most  active  in  hia  vindication  ; 
wbeo  I  consider  tlie  indifference  of  my  adversaries  to  the  espcnscs  which 
result  from  this  scrutiny,  but  which  expenses  must  be  a  severe  stroke  upon 
the  spirit  and  independence  of  those  by  whom  I  am  supported ;  when  I 
consider  that  all  that  artifice  could  dictate,  and  power  could  execute,  have 
been  eserted  upon  this  occasion.  1  can  have  no  doubt  that  the  hand  of  a 
revengeful  Government  pervades  il  all.  The  opposition  of  such  a  Govern- 
ment upon  an  election,  b  a  discouraging  circumstance  ;  and  the  likelihood  of 
renewing  again  those  events  which  I  have  witnessed  within  the  last  two 
months,  is  indeed  a  formidable  and  terrific  prospect. 

■■  When  I  look  back,  Sir,  to  all  the  shameful  and  shocking  scenes  of  the 
'Westminster  election  ;  when  I  consider  that  my  enemies  practised  all  that 
was  possible  of  injustice,  indecency,  and  irreverence,  in  their  efforts  to  over- 
whelm me  ;  when  I  consider  the  gross,  the  frontless,  prostitution  of  names 
too  sacred  1^)  be  mentioned ;  when  I  consider  ihat  all  the  influence  of  all  the 
Tarioua  branches  of  Government  was  employed  against  me,  in  contempt  of 
propriety  and  defiance  of  law  ;  when  1  consider,  that  a  body  of  men  was 
broDght,  in  the  appearance  of  constables,  to  the  place  of  election,  under  the 
command  of  a  magistrate,  and  against  the  express  opinion  of  all  the  other 
magistrates  of  Westminster;  that  these  constables  broke  that  peace  they 
were  bound  to  preserve,  and  created  a  riot,  which  proved  fatal  to  one  of 
theii  own  body ;  when  I  consider,  that  this  was  made  the  pretence  of  a 
wanton,  an  indecent,  and  unconstitutional,  introduction  of  the  military,  in 
violation  of  all  that  has  been  done  by  our  ancestors  to  keep  sacred  the 
freedom  of  election ;  when  I  consider,  that  the  lives  of  innocent  men  were 
deemed  light  and  trivial  impediments  to  the  gratification  of  that  implacable 
spirit  of  revenge,  which  appears  through  the  whole  of  this  business  ;  when  I 
consider,  that  several  men  of  the  lower  order  of  life,  whose  only  crime  was 
appearing  in  my  interest,  were  confined  many  weeks  in  prison  and  obliged  to 
stand  trial,*  and  that  others,  of  the  higher  rank,  ingenious  and  amiable  men, 

•  These  men  were  tried  at  the  bar  of  the  Old  Boiley,  and  acquitted.     A  bill  of 
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valuable  for  their  qualities,  respectable  for  their  characters,  distinguished  for 
their  abilities,  and  every  way  meriting  the  esteem  of  mankind,  were  also 
attacked  without  the  show  of  a  pretence,  and  obliged  to  undergo  the 
ceremony  of  a  public  acquittal  from  the  foul  crime  of  murder ;  when  I 
consider  that  palpable  perjury  and  subornation  of  perjury  were  employed 
to  accomplish  the  sanguinary  object  of  this  base  conspiracy ;  when  I 
consider  that  the  malignity  of  my  enemies  has  stopped  at  nothing,  however 
gross  and  wicked,  to  ruin  me  and  all  that  appeared  in  my  interest ;  when  I 
consider  all  this,  Sir,  I  cannot,  indeed,  but  look  with  some  anxiety  to  the 
circumstance  of  a  new  election. 

**  I  am  not.  Sir,  it  is  well  known,  of  a  melancholy  complexion,  or  of  a 
desponding  turn  of  mind,  yet  the  idea  of  again  combating  this  host  of  op- 
pressions might,  in  other  situations,  deter  me  from  the  risk.  But  I  owe  too 
much  to  the  electors  of  Westminster,  ever  to  abandon  them  from  the  dread 
of  any  consequences ;  and  I  do  assure  you,  that  I  should  conceive  a  new 
writ,  with  the  hazard  of  all  these  hardships,  as  a  great  indulgence  and 
favour,  compared  to  that  mockery,  that  insult  upon  judicature, — a  scrutiny 
under  Mr.  Thomas  Corbett. 

'*  Sir,  I  have  nothing  more  to  say  upon  this  subject.  Whatever  may  be 
the  fate  of  the  question,  it  will  be  a  pleasing  reflection  to  me,  that  I  have 
delivered  my  opinions  at  full  upon  a  point  so  important  to  that  great  and 
respectable  body  of  men  to  whom  I  am  so  much  indebted ;  and  I  sincerely 
thank  the  House  for  the  honour  of  their  patience  and  attention  throngh  so 
long  a  speech. 

"  To  the  right  honourable  gentleman  over  against  me  (Mr.  Pitt)  I  will  beg 
leave  to  oflbr  a  little  advice.  If  he  condemns  this  measure,  let  him  not  stoop 
to  be  the  instrument  of  its  success.  Let  him  well  weigh  the  consequences 
of  what  he  is  about,  and  look  to  the  future  effect  of  it  upon  the  nation  at 
large.  Let  him  take  care,  that  when  they  see  all  the  powers  of  his  adminis- 
tration employed  to  overwhelm  an  individual,  men's  eyes  may  not  open 
sooner  than  they  would  if  he  conducted  himself  within  some  bounds  of 
decent  discretion,  and  did  not  thus  openly  violate  the  sacred  principles  of  the 
constitution.  A  moderate  use  of  his  power  might  the  longer  keep  people 
from  reflecting  upon  the  extraordinary  means  by  which  he  acquired  it  But 
if  the  right  honourable  gentleman  neglects  his  duty,  1  shall  not  forget  mine. 
Though  he  may  exert  all  the  influence  of  his  situation  to  harass  and  perse- 
cute, he  shall  And  that  we  are  incapable  of  unbecoming  submissions.  There 
is  a  principle  of  resistance  in  mankind,  which  will  not  brook  such  injories ; 
and  a  good  cause  and  a  good  heart  will  animate  men  to  struggle  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  their  wrongs  and  the  grossness  of  their  oppressors.  If  the 
House  rejects  this  motion,  and  establishes  the  fatal  precedent  that  foUowt 
that  rejection,  I  confess  I  shall  begin  to  think  there  is  little  to  be  expected 

indictment  was  alno  found  against  Mr.O'Brycn,  but  no  evidence  was  produced  against 
him  in  court. 


ftom  indh  ■  Hmw  oT  Cowwon*  Bvt  Id  tbe  qoectioin  lenninate  u  it  nay, 
I  feel  mjMirbonBd  to  maiatsin  en  unbroken  cjnrit  throngli  sqdi  com{Ji«tnl 
diScultiea ;  and  I  bsir  Uus  icdcctkm  lo  soUk  im,  tlut  this  nncunplM) 
iojualice  coald  Djetet  hAre  tacceedrd,  bol  bf  the  tnost  d&ngFiTiaf  and 
desperate  exertioiu  of  a  GoTcnmeiit,  a-hich,  latfaer  than  not  wound  the 
object  of  tbeir  eomilT.  scrufJed  not  to  break  dawn  ad  tbe  bairien  of  lair- 
to  ran  counter  to  tbe  known  nutom  of  oinr  anceston— to  violate  aD  that  wa 
have  of  practice  and  ptecedent  apon  this  mb<|«ct,  and  to  stiike  a  deep  blow 
into  the  Tny  vitals  of  the  English  comsiitstion.  witboal  an;  other  indnce- 
ment.  OT  temptation,  of  necessity,  except  tbe  nuUgnaiit  trisb  of  ^d^iag 
an  inordinate  and  implacable  spirit  of  resentment." 

Upon  a  dinaion,  Mr.  W,  EUis's  motion  waa  T<j«ted  by  a  majoritjr  of  IBS 
to  1 1 7. 

As  soon  aa  the  House  nsomed.  Lord  MnlgraTe  moved,  •■  That  the  high 
bailifi'  of  the  city  of  Westminster  do  proceed  in  the  scmtinjr  for  the  Mid  city 
with  all  pnaclicablc  dispalch."  This  was  strenuously  opposed  by  Mr.  Fos, 
as  a  motion  that  tbe  House  was  not  boand  to  come  lo,  and  as  a  question 
that  called  necessarily  foraconiiderable  share  of  discussion  before  gentlemen 
could  possibly  make  np  their  minds  upon  it.  so  as  to  decide  whether  it  ought 
to  pass  OT  not.  If  he  should  not  take  any  step  in  the  scrutiny,  but  protejt 
against  its  illegality,  which  was  probable,  be  might  incur  a  contempt  of  tba 
orders  of  tbe  House  ;  but  the  glaring  evil  of  the  motion  was,  that  the  IIousq 
■hould  step  between  him  and  justice  against  the  high  bailid'  in  the  courts 
below.  Mr.  Lee  followed  Mi.  Fox  with  similar  HTguments.  He  much 
doub'c-il  the  legality  of  the  Hou-c  coming  to  such  a  dc-cmcin.  flncc  it  wns 
interfering,  by  one  of  their  orders,  with  the  duty  of  the  high  bailiff,  who 
acted  under  a  different  authority  ;  and  concluded  with  moving  a  question  of 
adjournment.  Mr.  Fox  seconded  this  motion,  and  called  upon  his  friends 
for  support  in  opposing  the  original  motion.  After  a  short  conversation,  the 
House  divided  on  the  question  of  adjournment :  Yeas,  90  ;  Noes,  1 78.  So 
it  passed  in  tbe  negative.  The  main  question  was  then  put  and  carried,  and 
the  high  bailiff  having  been  called  to  the  bar,  the  Speaker  acquainted  him 
with  the  above  resolution ;  agreeably  to  which,  the  high  bailiff  proceeded 
with  the  scrutiny  during  the  remainder  of  tbe  session  and  during  the  recess. 

1785,  February.  On  the  meeting  of  Parliament  in  the  nest  session,  the 
Westminster  scrutiny,  which  had  now  lasted  for  eight  months,  attracted  the 
early  attention  of  the  House.  In  this  time  one  parish  only  had  been  scruti- 
nized, and  the  scrutiny  in  the  second  was  still  proceeding ;  the  result  was, 
that  one  hundred  and  five  votes  had  been  struck  off  tbe  poll  of  Mr.  Fox,  and 
eighty-seven  from  that  of  Sir  Cecil  Wray. 

On  the  9th  of  February,  Mr.  Welbore  Ellis  moved,  "  That  it  appearing  to 
this  House  that  Thomas  Corhett,  Esquire,  high  bailiff  of  Westminster,  having 
received  a  precept  from  the  sheriff  of  Middlesex,  for  electing  two  citizens  to 
serve  in  Parliament  for  the  said  city,  and  having  taken  and  finally  closed  the 
poll  on  the  t7th  day  of  May  last,  being  the  day  next  before  the  day  of  the 
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return  of  the  said  writ,  he  be  now  directed  forthwith  to  make  return  of  his 
precept  of  members  chosen  in  pursuance  thereof.*'  To  this  motion  Lord 
Mulgrave  moved  an  amendment,  which  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  174 
to  135. 

A  similar  motion  to  that  which  had  been  moved  by  Mr.  W.  Ellis,  on 
the  9th  of  February,  was  repeated  by  Colonel  Fitzpatrick  on  the  2lBt  of 
the  same  month,  and  again  lost  by  a  majority  of  only  nine  ;  the  numbers 
hvaing  been  14o  to  136.  On  the  Srd  of  March,  the  same  motion  was  again 
brought  forward  by  Mr.  Alderman  Sawbridge.  Upon  this  an  acyoumment 
was  moved  by  Mr.  Pitt,  and  negatived  by  162  to  124.  The  original  motion 
was  then  put  and  carried.  After  which,  Mr.  Fox  rose  and  moved,  "  That 
the  entries  in  the  journal  of  the  House,  of  the  8th  of  June,  in  the  last  session 
of  Parliament,  of  the  proceedings  of  the  House,  in  relation  to  the  last  election 
for  the  city  of  Westminster,  be  expunged  from  the  said  journal."  The  de- 
bate upon  this  motion  was  adjourned  to  the  9th  of  March  ;  when,  upon  a 
division,  there  were  139  for  the  motion  and  244  against  it.  In  the  mean- 
time, namely,  on  the  4th  of  March,  the  high  bailiff  had  made  a  return  of 
Lord  Hood  and  Mr.  Fox. 

The  proceedings  on  the  Westminster  election  occasioned  the  passing  of 
the  25  Geo.  III.,  c.  84,  by  which  it  was  enacted,  that  the  duration  of  polls 
should  be  limited  to  fifteen  days ;  that  when,  upon  a  general  election,  a 
scrutiny  should  be  demanded  and  granted,  a  return  to  the  writ  should  be 
made  on  or  before  the  day  on  which  such  writ  is  returnable ;  and  that  in  all 
cases  of  any  election  upon  a  writ  issued  during  a  session  or  prorogation  of 
Parliament,  in  which  a  scrutiny  should  be  demanded  and  granted,  a  return 
should  be  made  within  thirty  days  after  the  close  of  the  poll,  or  sooner,  if 
the  same  could  conveniently  be  made.  And  it  was  further  enacted  by  the 
same  act,  that  when  returns  to  writs  of  election  were  not  made  in  the  manner 
therein  specified,  a  select  committee  might,  upon  the  petition  of  a  voter,  or 
of  the  person  or  persons  claiming  a  right  to  be  returned,  be  appointed  to 
adjudicate  on  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  a  controverted  election.* 


Mr.  Pitt's  East  India  Bill. 

1784.     On  the  6lh  of  July,  Mr.  Pitt  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  "  for 

♦  Mr.  Fox  aftorwania  l)roii«;hi  an  action  ui  the  ('ourt  of  Common  Pleas  against  Mr. 
Corbi'tt,  the  hi^jh  biuliif,  for  not  having;  returned  liim  in  due  time,  so  that  the  Hheriff 
for  the  county  of  Middlesex  mijrht  have  made  a  return  to  hii*  writ  on  the  day  appointed. 
'V\\w  actitm  wa.s  tried  at  Westminjiiter  im  the  19th  of  June,  1786,  before  Lord  Lough- 
boroujrh.  and  the  jury  jjave  a  verilict  for  the  plaintiff,  yriih  £2,000  damages.  On  the 
21»t  of  June,  a  rule  nisi  was  obtainetl  to  arrest  the  judj:jment ;  and  a  few  days  altcr- 
wards,  tliat  rule  was  disvliarped,— no  cause  beinj:  sho\%ii.— and  final  jud^nncnt  entered 
up.— IleywiMul  tin  County  Elections,  p.  Ooo  et  •«•//.  Hy  sec.  Iviii.  of  the  Kcfonn  Act, 
2  Wm.  IV.,  V.  l."i,  scrutinies  bcfoio  returning-ottiter^  are  alN)lihhi^. 
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the  better  regulation  and  mBnagcmcnt  of  the  affairs  of  the  East  India  C'tjm- 
panf.  and  of  the  Britieh  Posaessiona  in  India." 

This  measure,  which,  aabseqiientlf,  in  the  course  of  the  same  Mssion,  was 
paased  into  a  law,  eBtablished  the  Hoard  of  Control ;  the  duties  of  which 
were,  "  from  time  lo  time,  to  superintend,  direct,  and  control  all  acts, 
operationB,  and  measures,  which,  in  anywise  relate  to  the  civil,  or  raiUtary 
goTeninient,  or  revenues  of  the  British  Territorial  Possessions  in  the  East 
Indies."  The  Board  was  to  he  appointed  by  the  King,  and  to  consist  of  six 
memhers  of  his  privy  council,  of  whom  one  of  the  principal  Secretaries  of 
State  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Excliequer  were,  by  vitlae  of  their  offieea,  to 
be  of  the  number.  It  was  to  have  acces-s  to,  and  might  he  furnished  with 
copies  of,  all  papers  of  the  company.  Copies  of  all  dispatches  received  Itoid, 
and  proposed  to  be  sent  to,  the  company's  servants  in  India  were  to  be 
detivprcd  to  it.  Within  fourteen  days  of  the  receipt  of  the  latter,  they  were 
to  be  returned  with  its  approbation,  or  its  reasons  at  large  for  disapproving 
them.  And  the  Directors  were  to  forward  them  as  approved  or  amended. 
The  Court  of  Directors  were  to  be  governed  and  bound  by  such  orders  and 
directions  aa  they  should  receive  from  the  Board,  touching  the  civil  or 
military  government  and  revenues  of  the  British  Territorial  Possessions  in 
the  East  Indies.  In  case  the  Board  should  send  any  orders  or  instructions 
to  the  Directors  to  be  transmitted  to  India,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Directors,  should  relale  to  points  not  connected  with  the  civil  or  military 
government  and  revenues  of  the  company's  lerritories,  then  the  Directors 
might  appeal  to  his  Majesty  in  council  touching  the  same ;  and  the  decision 
thereupon  should  be  final.  But  in  cnsc  the  Board  should  be  of  opiTiion  that 
any  matter  concerning  the  levying  of  war,  or  making  of  peace,  or  negotiating 
with  any  native  prince  or  stale  in  India,  should  require  secrecy,  then  it  was 
empowered  to  send  secret  orders  and  instructions  to  a  secret  Commtttee,  to 
be  composed  of  three  Directors,  who  were  required,  without  disclosing  them, 
to  transmit  them  to  India.  The  Board  was  not  to  have  the  appointment  of 
any  of  the  company's  servants.  The  supreme  government  of  India  was  to 
consist  of  a  governor-general  and  three  councillors,  the  commander-in-chief  of 
the  company's  forces  having  a  voice  in  council  neit  after  the  govern  or- general,* 
but  he  was  not  to  succeed  to  the  office  of  governor -general,  unless  specially 
appointed  by  the  General  Court  of  Directors.  In  case  of  a  vacancy  of  the 
office  of  govern  or- general,  the  councillor  next  In  rank  to  the  commander-iO' 
chief  ihonld  succeed  to  such  office,  and  hold  the  same  until  the  appointment 
of  a  successor.  The  governments  of  the  other  presidencies  of  Madras 
and  Bombay  were  similarly  constituted,  hut  both  were  placed  completely 
under  the  control  and  direction  of  the  govern  or- general  in  council,  in  all 
points  connected  with   any  negotiations  to  be  earned  on  with  the  native 

'  By  sect.  9  of  26  Geo.  III.,  c.  16,  this  provision  was  repealed,  and  the  commanders- 
in-chief  of  the  three  presidencies  were  prohibited  from  hieing  members  of  council,  unless 
specially  appointed. 
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powers,  or  relating  to  war  or  peace,  or  to  the  application  of  their  revenues  or 
forces  in  time  of  war,  or  to  such  other  points  as  should  be  referred  by  the 
Court  of  Directors  to  the  superintendence  and  control  of  the  supreme 
government.  The  King,  or  the  Court  of  Directors,  were  empowered  to  recall 
any  governor-general  or  other  person  holding  any  civil  or  military  office 
under  the  company ;  and  if,  within  two  months  after  notice  of  any  vacancy 
had  been  received  by  the  Directors,  they  did  not  fill  it  up,  the  Crown 
became  possessed  of  the  nomination.  No  order  or  proceeding  of  the  Court 
of  Directors  which  had  been  approved  by  the  Board,  should  be  revoked  or 
altered  by  the  General  Court  of  Proprietors. 

The  second  part  of  the  bill  contained  a  variety  of  internal  regulations 
respecting  the  affairs  of  India.  The  clauses  relative  to  the  debts  of  the 
Nabob  of  Arcot,  to  the  disputes  between  him  and  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore,  and 
to  the  relief  of  dispossessed  Zemindars,  and  other  native  landholders,  were 
adopted  from  Mr.  Fox's  India  bill,  with  some  exceptions  and  limitations. 
Various  restrictions  were  also  laid  upon  the  patronage  of  the  Directors,  and 
retrenchments  directed  to  be  made  in  the  company*s  establishments. 

The  third  part  of  the  bill  related  to  the  punishment  of  Indian  delinquency. 
All  persons  holding  office  under  the  Crown  or  the  company,  and  receiving 
presents,  were  to  be  deemed  guilty  of  extortion.  All  servants  of  the  company 
were,  within  two  calendar  months  after  their  return  to  this  country,  to 
deliver  in,  upon  oath,  before  the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  or  any  two  of  the  other 
Barons  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  an  inventory  of  all  their  real  and  personal 
estate  which  they  possessed  at  the  time  of  their  arrival  here,  specifying  what 
part  was  not  acquired,  or  purchased  by  property  acquired,  by  their  residence 
in  India.*  A  tribunal  was  appointed  for  the  trial  of  all  persons  holding 
office  under  the  Crown  or  the  company,  and  charged  with  extortion  or  other 
misdemeanors  in  India,  consisting  of  a  judge  from  each  of  the  Courts  of 
King's  Bench,  Common  Pleas,  and  Exchequer ;  four  members  of  the  Uoose 
of  Lords  to  be  chosen  by  ballot  at  the  commencement  of  every  session  ;  and 
six  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  chosen  in  the  same  manner. 
Regulations  were  made  for  the  taking  of  depositions  in  India,  touching  any 
ofience  to  be  prosecuted  in  the  manner  before  mentioned,  and  the  depositions 
so  taken  were  to  be  received  as  legal  evidence.  The  superintendence  of  all 
commercial   matters  was  left,  as  formerly,  in  the  hands  of  the  Directors, 

The  difference  between  the  bills  proposed  by  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Pitt  consisted 
chiefly  in  the  following  points  : — That  of  Mr.  Fox  entirely  took  away  the 
commerce  from  the  company  ;  it  abolished  the  Court  of  Directors,  and 
deprived  the  company  of  every  appointment,  civil,  military,  and  commercial, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  vesting  the  whole  patronage  in  the  new  com- 
missioners. Mr.  Pitt's  bill  left  the  commerce  and  the  whole  of  the  patronage 
with  the  company ;  and  secured  to  the  executive  of  the  mother  country  a 
superintendence  over  the  political  affairs  of  India,  by  placing  them  under 

•  This  provision  was  repealed  by  Hcet.  31  of  the  26th  Geo.  ID.,  c,  67, 
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the  control  of  a  branch  of  the  genera!  (invcrTtmEnt  of  the  empire.  Mr.  Fos's 
commiuioQen,  on  the  other  hand,  were  uot  to  be  dependent  at  all  upon  his 
Mi^fsty'ti  Ministers,  or  to  hold  any  communication  with  them. 

Jufy  16/A.  On  the  motion  for  going  into  committee  on  Mr.  Pitt's  bill, 
Mr.  Fos  rose,  aod  discussed  the  principle  of  the  bill.  He  began  with  saying, 
"  Th»i  he  rose  in  the  present  stage  to  object  lo  the  Speaker's  leaving  the 
chair,  because  he  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  objecting  to  the  bill 
iMo  t^io,  in  all  its  parts,  and  in  its  fundamental  principles.  He  had  Battered 
himself  that  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  second  and  third  proposiltons, 
luunelf,  those  relating  to  the  regulations^  and  the  new  judicature  to  be 
appointed  for  India,  would  be  so  far  conformable  lo  the  opinions  which  he 
held  on  the  subject,  that  ho  should  have  been  able  to  have  gone  into  the 
committee,  and  for  this  reason  he  had  farebome  to  saj  anything  on  the 
•ccood  reading  of  the  bill ;  but,  now  that  the  bill  was  printed,  and  that  he 
m*  •bic  to  esEarainc  the  two  latter  parts  as  well  aa  the  first,  he  must  freely 
ntd  explicitly  declare,  that  he  objected  to  the  whole.  He  thought  the 
]«ineiplea  of  the  bill  the  direct  opposite  of  what  they  ought  to  be  with 
ngsrd  to  the  regulations  aa  well  as  the  government;  and  he  could  never 
RKuenl  lo  the  institution  of  the  sort  of  tribunal  stated  in  the  bill,  without 
giving  up  every  principle  on  which  he  had  been  taught  to  approve  of  the 
crinuDal  judicature  of  England. 

"  As  he  objected,  therefore,  to  the  principle  of  the  bill,  the  present  waa 
tli«  stsge  in  which  he  must  deliver  his  opinions.  He  begged  the  House,  at 
Ibe  niiK  6me,  not  to  be  deceived  by  the  distinctions  which  it  was  now  the 
incessant  practice  to  make,  betwenn  the  principles  and  the  objects  of  a  bill. 
It  had  lately  become  the  practice  to  confound  the  one  with  the  other.  It 
waa  often  said  to  them,  '  What !  would  you  refuse  to  go  into  the  committee 
on  a  bill  which  has  for  its  principle  to  reform  the  abuses  of  India?  Would 
you  object  to  a  bill  which  is  to  restore  the  Zemindars  to  their  possessions, 
and  which  ie  to  punish  delinquents  ?'  They  thus  artfully  confounded  the 
matter  ;  for  these  were  not  the  principles,  but  the  objects,  of  the  bill.  The 
principles  were  very  different ;  and  to  the  principles,  that  was  to  the  founda- 
tions, of  the  bill,  the  House  was  ever  to  look ;  and  when  these  were  not 
good,  they  were  not  justifiable  in  going  to  a  committee,  merely  because  the 
end  waa  desirable.  No  man  upon  earth  acknowledged  with  more  readiness 
than  he  did,  the  necessity  of  the  object  of  the  present  biU  ;  no  man  would  go 
greater  lengths  to  accomplish  it ;  but  he  could  uot  accept  of  the  principles 
of  ttii*  bill  as  the  means ;  much  less  could  he  believe  that  those  means,  if 
accepted,  would  be  effectual. 

"  With  regard  to  the  first  part  of  the  hilt,  namely,  the  settlement  of  the 
government  of  India,  he  must  observe  that,  during  the  discussions  on  the 
bill  which  he  had  the  honour  to  propose  to  the  last  Parliament,  it  was 
■••erted  that  he  had  violated  the  chartered  rights  of  the  company,  and 
chartered  rights  were  of  so  sacred  a  nature,  that  nothing  but  extreme 
necessity  could  justify  their  violation.     The  right  honourable  the  Chancellor 
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of  the  Exchequer  had  made  the  confession,  that  necessities  might  arise  to 
justify  the  rescinding  of  a  charter ;  and  it  was  well  he  did  so ;  for  if  ever  a 
charter  was  completely  and  totally  annulled,  it  was  the  charter  of  the  East 
India  Company  by  the  present  bill.  He  by  no  means  brought  this  as  a  charge 
against  the  right  honourable  gentleman.  It  was  his  opinion  that  the  charter 
of  the  company  ought  to  be  annulled.  It  had  always  been  his  opinion  that 
no  charter  ought  to  exist  pernicious  to  the  community  whom  it  affected,  and 
that  the  rights  of  a  few  ought  not  to  stand  in  competition  with  the  well-being 
and  happiness  of  the  whole.  This  had  always  been  his  opinion,  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  come  over  to  it.  He  had  abandoned  his 
former  opinion  on  this  subject.  He  repeated,  that  he  by  no  means  brought 
this  against  him  as  a  charge  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  wished  to  Ood  he  had 
abandoned  all  his  other  opinions,  and  all  the  principles  on  which  he  came 
into  office — he  should  like  him  and  his  Ministry  the  better. 

**  When  the  right  honourable  gentleman  brought  in  his  former  bill,*  he 
said  that  his  intrenchmcnt  on  the  charter  of  the  company  was  not  a  Tiolation, 
because  he  had  the  consent  of  the  company.  On  the  present  occasion,  how- 
ever, the  House  had  heard  of  no  consent.  The  consent,  indeed,  which  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  then  stood  upon  was  a  fallacy ;  because  in  a 
community  like  the  East  India  Company,  the  consent  of  every  individual 
proprietor  was  necessary  to  a  surrender,  and  alone  could  make  it  legal ;  for 
where  every  individual  proprietor  of  stock  was  concerned  and  involved,  it 
was  a  fallacy  to  say  that  a  resolution  of  the  general  court,  hastily  convened, 
poorly  attended,  or  even  consisting  of  a  majority,  could  make  a  surrender  of 
the  properties  of  those  who  were  absent.  Then  it  was  a  delusion ;  but  here 
this  circumstance  was  wanting — there  was  no  consent  even  hinted  at,  and  in 
reality  none  had  been  given.  He  begged,  then,  that  they  might  hear  no 
more  of  his  bill  having  violated  chartered  rights,  and  that  therefore  it  was 
not  to  be  borne  ;  the  present  bill  was  guilty,  if  it  was  guilt,  of  equal  viola- 
tion ;  and  it  had  this  peculiar  quality,  that  it  violated  the  charters  of  the 
company  without  promising  to  amend  the  general  interests  of  the  empire. 

''  The  right  honourable  centleman  had  abandoned  his  ground  with  respect 
to  commissioners.  He  had  adopted  the  notion  contained  in  his  bill,  of  vesting 
the  powers  in  the  hands  of  commissioners  ;  and  he  must  again  repeat,  fh%\ 
he  wished  to  God  he  had  abandoned  all  his  other  principles.  He  wished  he 
had  abandoned  the  principles  on  which  he  came  into  power — principles  which 
were  neither  honourable  to  himself  nor  safe  for  the  country.  The  right 
honourable  gentleman,**  continued  Mr.  Fox,  **  has  taken  notice  of  what  my 
honourable  friend  (Mr.  Francis)  has  said  respecting  the  preamble  of  the  bill. 
In  my  mind,  the  observation  of  my  honourable  friend  is  perfectly  just ;  bat 
the  omission  of  the  abuses  by  the  framers  of  the  bill  has  been  very  artliil* 


♦  In  January,  1784,  shortly  after  hi*  acccHsion  to  office,  Mr.  Pitt  introduced  a  bill 
'*  for  the  better  government  and  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  East  India  Company.** 
This  measure  wai>  rejected  by  the  Commons  ou  the  motion  for  its  committal. 
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If  ihcy  had  stated  lUe  gtieTances  of  the  Eaat  Indies,  they  would  have  esposed 
the  weftkness  of  the  hill;  for  they  would  have  shown,  that  not  one  of  il.i 
provisions  was  calculated  to  redress  the  grievances  which  the  preamhle  would 
have  stated  to  exist.  This  is  my  idea,  and  I  trust  I  shall  be  able  to  show  the 
House  that  it  is  a  bill  calculated  to  increase  every  principle  that  has  given 
rise  to  the  calamities  of  India ;  that  instead  of  reforming,  it  is  calculated  lo 
perpetuale,  the  abuses  which  eiist,  and  to  put  the  conclusive  seal  to  the 
miserable  system  of  that  country. 

"  What,  Sir,  are  the  prbciples  of  the  ealamilies  in  India  ?  Are  they,  that 
worse  tn*n  have  been  sent  to  India  in  the  government  of  our  affaitfl  thati 
ihow  who  go  elsewhere,  or  who  stay  at  home  :  No  :  the  men  are  not 
worse,  but  the  temptations  to  delinquency  have  been  greater,  and  the  greater 
distance  (rom  the  seat  of  government  has  given  impunity  to  abuse.  If  this 
it  the  source  of  the  calamity,  which  I  contend  it  is,  what  is  the  remedy? 
Surely,  that  the  power  shall  in  future  be  given  to  persons  on  tlie  spot  here, 
who,  consequently,  will  have  neither  the  temptations  nor  the  impunity. 
Instead  of  which  the  bill  before  us  gives  more  temptation  and  power  to  the 
QoTcmor  in  India.  He  is  rendered  infinitely  more  capable  of  abtise,  and  he 
is  Kt  more  above  the  reach  of  punishment.  VMiat  has  been  declared  as 
the  nest  principle  of  our  calamities  ?  That  orders  from  home  have  been 
disobeyed  in  India,  and  that  no  instructions  which  have  been  sent  out  have 
at  any  time  been  regarded.  What  is  the  evident  remedy  for  this  evil  ? 
Surely,  to  make  the  chief  officer  in  India  so  directiy  dependent  on  the  source 
of  government  at  home  that  he  sliall  not  have  it  in  his  power,  whatever  may 
be  his  intllnatinn,  lo  di.-obcy  the  orders  wlilcli  he  may  receive.  Inste.id  of 
which,  the  bill  adds  so  considerably  to  the  powers  of  the  Governor  there, 
that  be  has  no  check  upon  his  ambition.  If  the  bill  had  been  framed  by  the 
delinquents  themselves,  it  could  not,  in  my  mind,  have  been  more  directly 
calculated  to  perpetuate  the  abuses.  Whether  the  bill  may  not  have  been 
framed  by  those  delinquents,  or  at  least  by  their  emissaries,  is  a  matter 
which  it  is  not  our  business  to  discuss,  whatever  may  be  our  su.^picions. 

"  My  nest  principle,"  continued  Mr.  Fox,  "  with  regard  to  India,  atwa3'H 
has  been,  that  whoever  has  the  government  ought  also  to  have  the  patronage. 
The  right  honourable  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  may  talk  speciously 
in  this  House  about  the  division  of  the  power  and  the  patronage ;  but  in  my 
mind,  if  there  be  a  receipt,  a  nostrum  for  the  making  of  a  weak  government, 
it  b  by  giving  the  power  of  contriving  measures  to  one,  and  the  nomination 
of  the  persons  who  are  to  carry  those  measures  into  execution  to  another. 

"  Nothing,  in  my  mind,  can  be  more  clear  than  this  proposition,  that  the 
concerting  of  the  measure  and  the  appointing  of  the  officer  ought  to  be  in 
the  same  breast.  Instance  a  great  army:  If  a  plan  of  operations  for  an 
important  campaign  was  concerted  by  one  board,  would  it  not  he  the  height 
of  madness  and  absurdity  that  the  power  of  nominating  the  general  who  was 
to  carry  that  plan  into  effect  should  be  trusted  to  another  ?  In  such  a 
ridicnlous  system,  where  would  be  the  responsibility  ?     The  authors  of  the 
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plan,  if  it  miscarried,  would  say  the  fault  was  in  the  officer.  The  nominators 
of  the  officer  would  say  it  was  in  the  plan.  '  Oh,  but,'  say  the  ministers, 
*  we  know  that  such  a  system  would  be  too  absurd  to  last,  and,  therefore, 
you  see,  we  have  the  power  of  a  negative.'  I  am  pleased  that  they  have 
anything  that  looks  like  unity ;  for  surely  nothing  can  be  so  ridiculous,  and 
nothing  so  childish,  as  to  disjoin  the  patronage  from  the  government. 

'^  If,  for  instance,  the  new  commissioners  should  send  out  instructions  to 
check  all  further  accession  of  territory,  all  future  sanguinary  measures,  all 
rapaciousncss  and  bloodshed,  and  at  the  same  time  that  the  court  of  directors 
should  appoint,  which  it  is  very  probable  they  would  do,  Mr.  Hastings  to 
carry  their  instructions  into  execution — does  not  the  bare  statement  of  the 
case  show  the  complete  absurdity  of  the  idea  ?  Theories  which  do  not 
connect  measures  with  men  are  not  theories  for  this  world ;  they  are  the 
chimeras  with  which  a  recluse  may  divert  his  fancy,  but  they  are  not 
principles  on  which  a  statesman  would  found  his  system.  Mr.  Hastings,  for 
instance,  has  declared  his  mind.  He  has  shown  us,  by  the  experience  of 
many  years,  that  he  has  determined  to  disobey  orders  which  tend  to  peace. 
But  what  are  all  the  instances,  compared  with  that  daring  act  of  disobedience— > 
his  not  carrying  into  execution  the  orders  for  the  restoration  of  Cheyte  Sing  ?♦ 
[Here  Major  Scott  f  said  across  the  table,  *  No  such  orders  were  ever  sent.'] 
Mr.  Fox  went  on.  '*  He  thought  they  had  been  ;  but  should  he  be  ordered  to 
replace  Cheyte  Sing,  after  he  has  declared  that  he  will  never  consent  to  so 
degrading  an  instruction,  what  would  be  the  feelings  and  sentiments  of  India 
on  the  occasion  ?  Would  they  not  say,  these  arc  pompous  words  ;  you 
preach  out  charity  to  the  car  ;  you  say  *  peace,  peace,'  when  there  is  no 
peace ;  you  tell  us  that  the  sanguinary  system  shall  be  no  longer  pursued, 
and  in  the  same  breath  you  continue  a  person  in  power,  of  whom  a  learned 
gentleman  (Mr.  Dundas)  some  time  ago  said,  '  that  he  never  went  out  of 

♦   \Micn  th(?  interest   of  the  Nabob  of  Oiule,  in  the  territoricft  of  the  Rajah  of 
Benares,  was  transferred  to  the  East  India  Company,  in  177o,  it  was  afprecd  that  the 
Uajah  sliouUl  pay  to  the  comi)any  a  iixed  tribute.    This  he  continued  to  do  punctually. 
Tpon  the  breaking;  out  of  the  French  war,  in  177H,  the  IVnih  Cheyte  Sing  wa»  called 
upon  for  an  aid,  in  addition  to  his  lixed  tribute,  of  £5t),000.     The  &amc   «um  was 
demanded  and  paid  in  each  of  the  two  folio winjij  years,     llic  Hnj^ih  woa  then  required 
to  keep  a  body  of  eavalry  for  the  ser>iee  of  the  British  government.     To  this  he 
objected,  and  sent,  a.s  a  .substitute,  an  offer  of  £200,000  for  the  public  service;  but  it 
was  replied  that  noihinj^  h'ss  than  h(Uf>a-milIion  would  be  accepted.     The  GoTcmor- 
General  then  went  to  Benares,  which  he  reached  on  the  lUh  of  August,  1781,  and  two 
days  after  his  anival  placed  the  Krjjah  under  arrest  in  his  oaiti  palace.    This  treatment 
of  their  prince  provoked  an  insurrection  among  the  people  of  Benareft,  which  resulted 
in  the  deposition  and  proseri])tion  of  the  Uajah,  and  the  transfer  of  h\»  territoriet  to 
the  Briti-^h  dominions.     'Hie  Court  of  Directors,  while  thev  condcnmed  the 
whicli  the  Rajah  ha<l  received,  thou;;ht  proper  to  declare  tlmt  his  dcxxmition  and 
scri])tion  were  jusufied  by  the  insiurection. — Mill's  British  India,  by  Wilson,  book  ▼., 
c.  7.     Kdinb.  Uev.,  vol,  Ixxiv.,  p.  20*),  ft  sr*/.     'ITie  oi)pre>sion  and  final  expulsion  of  tlie 
K:«  ah  ni<  yte  Sini;  fonued  one  of  the  artich's  of  impeachment  against  Mr.  Warreii 
Ha>»in^'. 

t  Mijnr  Sr(»tt  wa>  the  a-zent  m  England  nf  Mr.  \Vnn«n  Hastings. 
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Bengal  withotu  carrying  blood  and  devastation  in  Lis  train  :  tiiat  he  never 
paid  B  visit  to  the  borders  but  for  the  impriBonment  of  some  prince,  or  the 
txlerinination  of  a  people.'  What  else  can  we  conceive  of  such  inconsistency, 
but  that  you  design  to  cheat  us  ?  We  can  have  no  opinion  that  you  are 
serious.  You  have  all  along  given  the  same  instruclions  to  the  same  raan ; 
ho  has  always  disobojed  them,  and  we,  therefore,  have  no  longer  confidence 
in  your  sincerity. 

"  Itul  the  negative  provides  against  the  appointment  of  improper  officers. 
The  commissioners  have  a  negative^  and,  therefore,  they  have  full  power. 
Hero,  then,  is  the  complete  annihilation  of  the  power  of  tho  compuny. 
Minislers  take  the  complete  government  into  their  hands,  and  here  is  a  full 
ud  direct  violation  of  chartered  rights.  That  the  bill  originated  in  India, 
or  that  U  was  in  all  its  parts  auggestcd  by  men  who  had  imbibed  the  polities 
of  India,  he  verily  believed.  It  was  a  scheme  of  dark  and  delusive  art,  and 
■ccmed  to  be  bailt  on  the  model  of  the  attack  made  on  the  great  Mogul  and 
the  King  of  Bengal.  It  worked  upon  the  company's  right.')  by  a  alow  and 
gradual  sap.  The  first  assumption  made  by  the  minister  was  the  power  of 
tuperiatcndence  and  control.  What  he  means  by  this  power  I  cannot  easily 
imagine.  Does  he  mean  such  a  aiiperintendence  and  coottol  as  this  House 
hts  over  Ministers  ?  No  ;  for  this  House  has  not  the  power  of  giving  official 
itutrnctions.  It  is  to  be  an  '  active  control ';  and  this  is  the  next  step.  An 
active  control  is  not  a  very  clear  species  of  authority,  and  may  be  carried  to  a 
very  great  length,  until  at  last  they  give  a  full  exposition  of  their  views,  and 
teize  upon  everything  but  the  show  of  authority.  Such,  exactly,  I  am 
infoimed.  was  the  plnn  by  wliich  the  ^'reat  Mogul  and  the  King  of  Bengal 
were  reduced  to  what  they  now  are. 

"  To  this  artful  and  progressive  scheme  I  peremptorily  object.  If  it  be 
right  to  vest  the  powers  of  the  Court  of  Directors  in  a  Board  of  Privy 
Counsellers,  to  which,  however,  I  should  object,  it  should,  at  any  rate,  be 
done  openly.  A  great  nation  ought  never  to  descend  to  gradual  and  insidious 
encroachment.  Do  what  you  wish  for  openly;  and  show  the  company  that 
what  you  dared  to  do — you  dare  to  justify.  If  the  quesljon  were  merely 
whether  the  powers  ought  to  be  continued  in  the  hands  of  the  Directors,  or 
pnt  into  the  hands  of  a  Board  of  Privy  Counsellors,  I  should  not  hesitate 
one  moment  to  give  it  to  the  latter  ;  but,  unquestionably,  I  do  not  approve  of 
the  idea  of  giving  it  to  a  Board  of  Privy  Counsellors. 

"  The  great  object  in  settling  the  government  of  India  is  to  contrive  the 
means  of  separating  the  commerce  from  the  revenue.  The  right  honourable 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  is  infinitely  more  fond  of  talking 
about  looking  our  situation  in  the  face  than  he  is  of  really  doing  so,  has  not 
upon  this  occasion,  and  in  this  instance,  looked  our  situation  in  the  face.  I 
took  much  pains  in  my  inquiry  concerning  the  commerce  and  the  revenue.  I 
consulted  with  every  one  capable  of  giving  me  instruction,  or  of  suggesting 
the  means;  but  I  could  not  devise  the  means  of  really  and  beneficially 
separating  the  commerce  from  the  revenue.     I  found  that  they  were  so 
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involved,  as  to  be,  for  a  time,  at  least,  inseparable.  I  found  that  the  revenue 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  the  conducting  of  the  commerce,  and  that  the 
commerce  was  essential  to  the  collection  of  the  revenue.  I  felt  the  difficulty. 
I  agreed  with  some  of  the  most  intelligent  men,  that  a  separation  might  be 
effected  by  time,  but  I  looked  our  situation  in  the  face,  and  finding  the 
necessity  of  the  state  called  for  the  government  of  India,  I  took  the 
commerce  as  well  as  the  government.  This  was  my  measure,  and  the 
House  knows  the  cry  which  was  circulated  throughout  the  country.  What 
was  the  measure  of  the  right  honouralje  gentleman  ?  The  board  may  send 
instructions  to  India  in  commercial  matters,  where  they  think  the  revenue  it 
concerned.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  one  of  the  Secretaries  of 
State  may  do  this.  But  if  the  company  should  conceive  that  the  subject  of 
the  instructions  is  merely  commercial,  they  may  appeal — appeal  to  whom, 
from  whom  ?  Appeal  from  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  one  of  the 
principal  Secretaries  of  State  for  the  time  being,  to  the  King  in  his  council  ? 
What,  will  not  the  King  in  his  council  advise  and  take  the  opinion  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  the  Secretary  of  State  ?  Or  is  it  insinuated 
by  the  bill,  that  the  security  of  the  company  consists  in  the  appeal  being 
from  the  ostensible  advisers  of  tlic  king  to  the  secret  Junto,  who  are  really 
the  efficient  ministers  of  the  country  r  Is  this,  which  has  been  with  so 
much  probability  suspected  to  be  the  case,  now  to  be  acknowledged  ?  Or  is 
the  appeal  anything  more  than  a  fallacy  and  a  farce  ? 

**  Here,  then,  is  the  difference  between  my  abominable  bill  and  the  bill  of 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  ;  between  my  bill,  which  has  excited  so 
much  clamour,  but  upon  which  I  am  ready  now,  and  ever  shall  be,  to  appeal 
from  the  public  to  the  public ;  not  doubting  but  that,  however  they  were 
deluded  by  the  nonsense  of  epithets  for  a  time,  they  will  form  a  true 
judgment  at  last.  By  my  wicked  bill  the  commerce  was  taken  as  weU  as 
the  government.  By  this  bill,  if  the  commissioners  do  meddle  with  the 
commerce,  tlie  directors  have  the  glorious  privilege  of  appealing  firom  the 
minister  to  the  minister.  My  bill  placed  the  commerce  in  the  hands  of  nine 
gentlemen,  who  either  were  at  that  time,  or  had  been  formerly,  in  the 
direction,  and  who,  consequently,  were  competent  to  the  care  of  it.  This 
bill  gives  government,  territory,  revenue,  and  commerce,  to  a  Board  of  Privy 
Counsellors.  This  is  a  bill,  in  my  mind,  calculated  to  perpetuate  weakness. 
It  perpetuates  weakness  by  dividing  the  power.  Leave  the  entire  powert 
with  the  Directors,  or  take  them  entirely  iiway.  There  is  no  middle  coane 
to  be  run. 

*'  I  have  been  told  since  I  came  into  the  House,  this  day,  that  the  clause 
of  secrecy  is  to  be  withdrawn.  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  if  it  is  meant  fairly.  It  J 
would  have  been  highly  absurd  that  such  a  contradictory  system  should  have 
been  established  under  the  name  of  a  government,  where  orders  might 
secretly  be  conveyed  to  India  by  the  commissioners,  at  the  very  moment 
when  they  were  giving  their  open  countenance  to  instructions  to  be  sent 
from   the  Directors  of  a  quite  contrary  tendency.     It  would  have  been  • 
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fafce,  a  child's-play,  rather  than  a  goveminent,  to  sufTer  such  n  schemi?  of 
ilvk  intrigue. 

"'  I  now  come  to  speah  of  the  influence  which  has  been  made  eo  much  a 
topic  of  declamation  and  of  clamour.  I  do  not  ecruple  to  saj,  that  I  would 
inEnilelr  rather  see  the  influence  erected  at  home  than  abroad,  becauBe  1  am 
(lire  that  at  home  it  would  be  much  less  than  abroad.  Will  any  man  tell 
me,  that  if  Mr.  Hastings  had  been  at  home  he  would  have  been  able  to  do 
ihc  same  things  which,  with  his  long  arm,  lie  baa  been  able  to  do  in  India  } 
Could  he  have  withstood  the  resolutions  which  the  learned  gentleman  (Mr. 
Dundiu>'i  to  much  to  hia  honour,  moved  against  him  two  years  ago  ?*  Or 
could  be  have  had  such  influence  as  to  have  worked  upon  the  same  learned 
j^enlleman.  after  he  had  made  the  declaration  which  I  have  reealled  to  the 
memorf  of  the  House,  namely,  that  Mr.  Hastings  never  went  to  the  borders 
of  Bengal  without  having  in  view  the  imprisonment  of  a  prince,  or  the 
CItmniDation  of  a  people,  to  stale  to  the  House  much  in  his  praise,  and 
very  little  in  hi*  disfavour,  and  to  say,  that  his  recall  was  only  a  matter  of 
expediency  at  the  time  }  Could  such  a  conversion  have  been  accomplished 
bj  any  person  in  England  ?  No,  Sir,  it  is  the  great  India  Governor  at 
Calcatia  whose  influence  I  dread. 

"  ■  But,'  say  Ministers,  '  the  plan  of  succession  by  seniority  and  gradation 
will  destroy  the  great  influence  of  the  Chief-govemor  in  India.'  Is  this  true  ? 
Are  all  e-aptains  alike?  all  mnjora,  all  colonels,  all  appointments  of  the  same 
Txnk,  civil  and  military?  No,  the  source  of  influence  in  India  ia  the  service 
on  which  they  are  sent.  One  captain  may  bo  sent  to  one  place,  and  another 
to  another;  one  to  Bcnarc5,  anotlicr  to  Oudc;  und  the  great  object  is  to 
procure  the  lucrative  instead  of  the  valueless  destination.  Hence,  then,  the 
absurdity  of  the  projected  scheme  of  seniority  and  gradation.  By  such  a 
scheme  you  take  from  the  power  at  home  the  means  of  securing  the  attach- 
ment and  loyalty  of  the  inferior.  Compare  it  again  to  an  army.  The  general 
must,  undoubtedly,  be  invested  with  powers  sufficient  to  the  eiecution  of 

*  Hie  resolutions  referred  to  nerc  agreed  CO  by  the  House  on  the  2Sth  of  May,  1782, 
and  were  in  the  followiug  temis  : — 

■'  That  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  entire  coiivittion  lo  the  minds  of  the  native 
pnnces,  that  to  commence  hontilttics  without  just  provocation  against  them,  and  to 
pnnue  schemes  of  conquest  and  extent  of  dominion,  arc  meoaures  repugnant  to  the 
wish,  the  honour,  and  the  policy  of  this  nntiou.  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  should 
^ve  some  signal  marks  of  ita  displeasure  against  those,  in  whatever  degree  entrusted 
with  the  charge  of  the  East  India  Company's  affairs,  who  shall  appear  wilfully  to  have 
adopted  or  countenanced  a  system  tending  to  inspire  a  reasonable  distrust  of  the 
moderatioD.  justice,  and  good  faith  of  the  British  nation. 

"  That  Warren  Hastings,  Esq..  Governor- general  of  Beugal,  and  William  Hornby, 
Esq.,  President  of  the  Council  at  Bombay,  having,  in  sundry  instances,  acted  in  a 
manner  repugnant  to  the  honour  and  policy  of  this  nation,  and  thereby  brought  great 
calamitieii  on  India,  and  enormous  expenses  on  the  East  India  Company,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Directors  of  the  said  Company  to  pursue  all  legal  and  effectual  means  for  the 
removal  of  the  said  Goventor-general  and  President  from  their  rospcelive  offices,  and 
to  recall  them  to  Great  Britain." 
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the  measures  intrusted  to  him  ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  should  constantly 
be  reminded  that  his  authority  is  derived  from  a  source  to  which  all  his 
army  look  up  for  preferment,  and  from  which  alone  he  can  draw  security  for 
himself.  Establish  the  principle,  that  all  his  officers  and  men  should  be 
advanced  according  to  seniority  and  gradation,  leaving  to  him  the  sole 
authority  of  sending  this  colonel  to  one  service  and  that  to  another,  and 
what  is  the  consequence?  That  the  army  becomes  the  property  of  the 
general  more  than  the  king.  Just  so  of  the  company.  If  the  civil  and 
military  officers  do  not  look  to  home  for  preferment,  if  their  fortunes  are  to 
depend  solely  on  the  Chief-governor,  what  more  have  they  to  do  than  to 
court  his  favour,  by  entering  into  his  views  ?  If  he  should  desire  to  disobey 
the  instructions,  his  army  is  ready  to  support  him,  for  the  parent  power  has 
yielded  up  the  means  of  drawing  the  expectations  of  the  body  to  itself. 
Unhappy  land  !  thus  art  thou  devoted  to  the  continuance  of  that  pernicious 
system  which  has  devastated  thy  fields,  which  has  drenched  itself  in  thy 
blood,  and  fattened  on  thy  spoils  !  Thus,  miserable  people,  arc  yon  to  be 
abandoned  to  the  merciless  and  insatiable  lusts  of  a  successive  band  of 
sanguinary  adventurers,  before  whose  eyes  no  punishment  is  set  up  equal  to 
the  temptations  which  the  luxuries  of  your  land  present  to  them !  Would 
it  not  be  better  to  say  to  the  governor  you  send  out,  *  Act  as  you  please  in 
Hindostan  for  these  four  years  to  come  ;  do  as  you  like ;  all  I  shall  require 
from  you  is  to  give  me  an  account  of  your  transactions  when  you  return  ?  * 

**  My  bill  was  charged  with  erecting  a  fourth  estate  in  the  legislature. 
Did  it  erect  anv  estate  which  did  not  exist  at  the  time  ?  The  Court  of 
Directors  was  the  fourth  estate,  and  my  bill  only  changed  the  nature  of  that 
estate.  It  changed  it  from  an  estate  without  efficacy,  to  one  which  promised 
to  have  it.  It  changed  it  from  one  which,  from  its  quality,  was  liable  to 
much  delusion,  to  one  which,  by  being  incessantly  under  the  eye  and  inspec- 
tion of  Parliament,  was  less  liable  to  imposition,  or  to  misconduct.  It 
changed  it  from  one  not  controllable,  to  one  constantly  under  check,  and 
removable  by  address  from  either  House.  Could  the  commissioners  have 
continued  in  office  one  moment  after  an  address  ?  They  could  not,  like  the 
present  Ministers  in  the  last  Parliament,  come  to  reason  against  the  address.* 
They  must  have  retired.  If  that  board  had  been  nominated  and  removable 
by  the  Crown,  I  may  venture  to  suspect  that  the  bill  would  not  have  been 
so  harshly  treated  in  another  House. 

**  Had  I  made  the  board  removable  by  the  Crown,  it  might  not  have  been 
so  palatable  to  the  last  House  of  Commons ;  but  to  the  other  branches  of 
the  legislature  I  think  I  may  venture  to  suspect  it  would  have  been  more 
agreeable.  I  have  been  accused  of  grasping  at  power.  Did  I  show  such  a 
disposition  ?  The  road  was  open.  I  had  only  to  be  instrumental  to  the 
influence  of  the  Crown,  to  the  increase  of  that  influence  which  I  had  contri* 

•  Oil  the  l>t  of  March,  17St,  Mr.  Fox  moved  and  carried  an  address  to  the  Crown 
for  tho  rcnmval  from  otHrc  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  coUcagucu.     His  Majesty,  however,  did 

not  (liMiiiss  Mr.  Pitt'**  Adn^iTli^t^atioIl. 
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billed  to  dtinmiHh,  and  the  road  to  power  was  open.  But  if  would  neither 
hire  been  honourable  to  myself,  nor  safe  for  the  people.  I  chose  my  course ; 
aod  1  do  not  regret  the  personal  consequences.  This  bill,  on  the  contrary. 
increases  the  influence  of  the  Crown  without  reforming  the  abuses  of  India ; 
il  goes  a  length  which  mine  never  presumed  to  go ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  too 
much  the  chaiacler  of  the  present  Ministry  to  Bubject  the  country  to  Tery 
great  and  alarming  inconvcnicncics,  for  very  uncertain,  and,  at  best,  but 
Tcry  sieudcr  good. 

"  With  regard  to  the  regulations  which  are  proposed  with  respect  to 
prcKTitj.  I  think  that,  in  the  year  17S4,  they  are  idle  and  ridiculous.  They 
w«e  made  in  the  year  1773.  They  were  then  made  as  strong  as  they  can 
be  now,  and  they  have  been  of  no  avail.  The  only  efficacious  plan  of  putting 
■a  end  to  this  and  every  other  abuse  is,  by  the  inetitution  of  a  vigorous 
^Terament.  Place  vigorous  powers  in  the  hands  of  men  constantly  under 
the  eye  of  Parliament,  and  what  are  the  consequences?  If  they  should 
come  down  and  say,  'We  sent  our  strict  injunctions,  but  they  have  been 
disobeyed.'  the  answer  would  be  apt  and  concluaive,  '  Why  do  you  not 
remove  the  disobedient  officer  ?  Instantly  appoint  his  successor,  and  bring 
home  the  delinquent.'  Such  was  the  prospect  which  I  had  in  the  appoint- 
meni  of  commissioners  ;  and,  so  far  um  I  irom  thinking  that  the  institution 
of  such  a  board  would  have  given  immense  influence  to  the  Ministers  who 
should  appoint,  that  even  now,  when  I  shall  hardly  be  suspected  of  wishing 
permanency  to  the  Ministers  in  being,  1  am  most  earnestly  desirous  that 
they  should  invest  commissioners  with  complete  power  over  the  aJfain  of 
India;   so  aniiou?  am  I  for  the  permanency  of  the  Indian  govemnicni. 

"  But  I  was  asked,  why  should  the  Indian  government  be  rendered  more 
permanent  than  the  British  ?  It  is  more  necessary,  in  my  opinion,  that  there 
should  be  more  permanency  in  a  distant  government  than  in  a  near  one 
Shocks  in  the  one  cannot  he  obscried  when  they  happen,  and  the  effect  o 
changes  might  not  he  seen  in  time  to  be  remedied.  My  board  had  no 
complete  permanency,  but  it  had  a  chance  for  permanency  by  its  consti- 
tution. From  what  source  has  all  the  weakness  of  the  Indian  Government 
sprung?  From  the  variations  which  happened  in  our  Government  at  Y 
Why  has  Mr.  Hastings  presumed  to  disobey  the  orders  of  Government  ? 
Because  he  has  dependence  on  a  party,  which,  in  the  chance  of  change! 
be  able  to  protect  him  by  the  time  that  his  disobedience  is  known.  I  see  an 
honourable  gentleman  (Major  Scott)  smile.  Perhaps  that  honourable  gen- 
tleman's smile  means  to  insinuate  that  his  great  friend's  dependence  is  on  a 
power  not  liable  to  the  changes  of  party,  and  from  which  all  the  calamities 
of  the  reign  have  originated.  Perhaps  it  is  too  true,  and  too  visible,  that 
the  present  hill  is  the  production  of  the  same  fountain.  The  time  may 
come,  and  I  trust  it  is  not  far  distant,  when  the  eyes  of  that  quarter  will  be 
opened  to  the  true  interests  of  the  Crown  and  the  people. 

"  To  Bum  up  my  objections  to  the  first  part  of  the  bill,  they  are  these. 
It  provides  for  a  weak  government  at  home  by  the  division  of  the  power ; 
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and  it  perpetuates  the  abuses  in  India  by  giving  additional  authority  to  the 
ofRcers  abroad.  It  is  unstatesman-likc  in  its  principles  ;  for  it  absurdly  gives 
the  power  of  originating  measures  to  one  board,  and  the  nomination  of 
officers  for  the  execution  of  those  measures  to  another.  It  increases  influence 
without  vesting  responsibility ;  and  it  operates  by  dark  intrigue,  rather  than 
by  avowed  authority. 

'*  In  regard  to  the  second  part  of  the  bill,  consisting  of  the  regulations,  I 
think,  and  always  did,  that  the  Zemindars  and  Polygars*  ought  to  be  re- 
stored to  their  possessions,  and  that  the  rents  should  be  fixed  and  settled  by 
a  rule  of  past  periods,  and  not  of  future  inquiry.  Begin  fresh  inquiries  and 
assessments,  and  you  give  authority  to  the  very  evils  which  you  profess  to 
remove.  I  consider  all  the  prohibitory  clauses  against  presents,  as  mere 
words,  and  must  do  so  in  recollecting  how  much  has  already  been  tried,  and 
to  how  little  effect." 

Mr.  Fox  here  referred  to  the  conduct  of  General  Clavering,  Colonel 
Monson,  and  Mr.  Francis,!  of  which  he  spoke  in  the  most  handsome  terms ; 
he  alluded  to  the  memorable  expression  of  Lord  Thurlow,  "  that  he  wished 
the  ship  had  gone  to  the  bottom  that  conveyed  them  to  India ;"  an  expres- 
sion which  he  softened,  by  saying,  that  he  made  the  ^^'ish  **  because  he 
could  spare  them  out  of  the  world."  He  treated  this  language  in  terms  of 
strong  indignation. 

**  The  third  part  of  the  bill,  which  he  should  take  notice  of,  was  that  which 
related  to  the  mode  of  trial  intended  to  be  adopted,  instead  of  a  trial  by  jury. 
He  had  no  objection  to  that  part  which  legalized  evidence  to  be  taken  in 
India,  and  properly  transmitted  here;  but  what  he  never  could  give  his 
assent  to,  was  the  abolishing  the  trial  by  jury  ;  for,  although  it  was  equally 
necessary  for  both  judge  and  jury  to  possess  a  sound  head,  good  sense,  and 
an  honest  heart,  yet  the  nature  of  their  stations  was  widely  different,  one 
was  to  judge  of  the  matter  of  fact,  the  other  of  the  law ;  the  jury  had  merely 
to  consider  of  the  evidence  before  them :  and  the  only  similar  trial  to  the 
one  in  question  that  he  knew  of  was  that  of  a  court-martial;  but  that 
materially  differed,  as  every  soldier  at  the  time  of  his  enlisting  knew  what 
tribunal  he  must  submit  to ;  but  in  the  present  instance,  persons  who  had 
gone  to  India  went  out  on  the  faith  of  being  tried,  if  occasion  offered,  by  the 
then  known  laws  of  the  land,  and  not  by  any  arbitrary  mode  that  might  be 
afterwards  adopted ;  and  if  the  present  bill  was  not  to  affect  any  that  had 
already  gone  abroad,  it  was,  in  fact,  doing  nothing.  In  a  court-martial  a 
man  was  tried  by  his  peers,  by  men  brought  up  in  the  same  school,  in  the 

♦    Vide  Vol.  i.,  p.  (574,  note. 

t  The  rcgubiting  Act,  13  Geo.  III.,  c.  6.3,  which  made  many  important  altcrmtioni 
in  the  constitution  of  the  company  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Tested  the  suproBfe 
povemment  of  India  in  the  Governor- general  of  Benp:al  and  four  councillors.  Mr. 
Warren  HastinjfH  was  the  first  Govcmor-Rcnenil  ;  and  General  Clavering,  CokMul 
Monson,  Mr.  Philip  Francis,  the  repute<l  author  of  Jiuiius,  and  Mr.  BarweUL  an 
rxp<»rience<l  servant  of  the  company  in  Indiii,  were  his  four  councillors.  Of  those, 
Mr.  Ran*-ell  alone  w;!-*  accei)tahle  to  Mr.  llaatinjjs. 
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setae  profession,  with  the  same  notions  of  honour  and  discipline ;  but  here 
(here  was  a  material  difference,  and,  as  the  clauses  were  iramed,  il  appeared  to 
bim  intended  more  as  a  screen  for  delinquents,  than  aa  a  punishment ;  fur 
there  were  but  two  kinds  of  accusers,  and  who  were  thej  ?  Why,  the  com- 
panj  or  the  Crown.  Now,  suppose  Mr.  Hastings  were  to  come  home,  would 
the  attorney -general  accuse  him  ?  No  ;  certainly  he  would  not ;  for  the  grave 
chancellor  had  declared  the  man  inDoc<?nt  already.  Well,  then,  would  the 
company  accuse  him  ?  Certainly  nDt ;  for  it  would  be  an  absurdity  to 
suppose  that  the  company  who  were  his  setvactfi,  his  domestics,  would  dare 
to  accuse  him ;  therefore  the  tribuna]  might  fairly  be  called  a  bed  of  justice, 
for  justice  would  sleep  upon  it. 

"The  India  company  would  be  sure  not  to  aecusc  him,  for  at  the  time  he 
was  committing  the  depredations  in  Oude.*  to  stop  the  mouth  of  the 
company,  he  sent  them  home  an  investment ;  and  to  curry  favour,  employed 
the  SOD  of  tbc  chairman,  ia  dirtict  opposition  to  the  orders  he  had  received 
fixnn  home  ;  of  course  he  was  secure  from  the  company,  and  had  nothing  to 
do  but  to  make  his  peace  with  government ;  for  he  certainly  was  as  much  at 
their  mercy  as  he  would  be  in  the  most  arbitrary  and  despotic  country  that 
ever  was  formed ;  for  the  mockery  of  four  peers  to  be  chosen,  and  seven  com- 
moners, was  absotd  to  a  degree,  as  every  person  must  know  that  the  Crown 
would  have  the  appointment  of  the  whole,  and  what  chance  did  an  individual 
stand  who  was  to  have  the  Crown  for  his  accuser,  with  the  power  of  choosing 
the  jndgcs  who  were  to  try  and  determine  ?"  He  was  extremely  severe  on  the 
reflections  that  bad  been  cast  on  him,  relative  to  invading  the  charter,  and 
pointed  out  by  what  means  it  would  now  entirely  be  taken  away  from  the 

•  Aaoph-ul-Dowlah  succeeded  bis  father,  Sujah-ul-Dowlah,  as  Nabob  of  Oude. 
HsTing  fallen  greatly  in  arrcac  in  his  stipulated  payments  to  the  compajiy,  it  was 
rcDdered  necessary  to  dc-ise  mcana  to  obtain  what  he  owed.  The  mother  of  the  late 
Nabob,  and  his  wife,  were  kuown  as  the  Begums,  or  Princesses,  of  Oudc.  Sujah-ul- 
Dowlah,  upon  his  death,  gave  certain  lunded  estates,  or  jaghires,  and  a  considerable 
portioD  of  the  treasure  of  which  he  was  possca.icd,  to  these  princesses.  In  consequence 
of  some  acts  of  cstortion  of  the  reigning  Nabob  towards  his  female  relatives,  the 
company  had  interfered  between  them,  and  had  guaranteed  to  them  the  safe  posBessioii 
of  their  property,  without  nny  farther  encroachmout.  But,  notwithstanding  this 
guarantee,  it  was  now  stipulated  that  Asoph-ul-Dowlah  should  strip  his  mother  and 
grandmother  of  their  joghircs  and  treasure,  and  transfer  them  to  the  compsjiy,  in 
utis&ction  of  its  claims  on  the  govommcnl  of  Oudc.  In  order  to  give  a  colour  to 
thc«e  proceedings,  it  was  pretended  that  the  princesses  had  taken  advantage  of  the  late 
insurrection  at  Benares  to  eicite  a  revolt  in  Oude  in  favour  of  Cheyte  Sing.  The 
jaghirea  were  readily  taken  possession  of,  but  the  treasure,  which  was  in  the  palace  nt 
the  princesses,  was  not  so  readily  obtained.  It  was  therefore  resolved  to  imprison  their 
agents,  and  subject  them  to  a  course  of  starvation  and  torture,  in  order  to  extract  from 
them  a  sunendei  of  the  treasuie  committed  to  their  care.  After  considerable  delays 
and  prasions,  the  Governor- General  succeeded  in  obtaining  about  £1,200,000  from  the 
princcwca. — Mill's  British  India,  book,  v.,  c.  8.  Edin.  Itcv.,  vol.  Ixxiv.,  pp.  216  tu 
21 S.  The  maltreatment  aud  robbery  of  the  princesses  of  Oude  formed  a  second  of  tho 
charge*  of  impeachment  agninht  Mr.  Hastings. 
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ietors  ;  therefore  he  cautioned  them  to  be  careful,  not  in  the  blindness 

jcir  zeal  for  a  man,  however  fair  his  character  might  be,  to  sulFcr  him 

o  that  which  they  would  hereafter  be  sorry  for,  when  too  late.'*    He  con- 

Jcd  by  saying,  **  He  would  nut  trouble  the  House  any  more  at  present, 

he  should  have  an  opportunity  in  the  committee,  and  he  hoped  scvcrul 

les  before    the  bill  i)assed,  of  pointing   out    to   the  country  the  danger 

lere  was  in  passing  this  bill,  and  the  mortal  stab  it  would  give  to  the  con- 

titution  of  this  country.'' 

After  a  lonjj  debate,  the  House  divided  on  the  question.  That  the  Speaker 
do  now  leave  the  chair  :  Yeas,  271  ;  Noes,  GO.  The  House  then  went  into 
committee. 

On  the  2Gth  of  July,  Mr.  Pitt's  bill  was  read  a  third  time  and  passed  by 
the  Commons,  and  on  the  20th  it  was  taken  up  to  the  Lords.  It  received 
the  royal  assent  on  the  Uth  of  August. 


Irish  Commkrci.vl  Propositions. 

1785.  Frbruari/ 22.  Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  20th  of  August, 
1784,  and  met  again  on  the  2oth  of  January,  1785.  During  the  period  of  its 
prorogation,  the  British  Cabinet,  in  concert  with  commissioners  appointed  on 
the  part  of  Ireland,  had  formed  apian  for  regulating  and  finally  adjusting  the 
commercial  intercourse  between  the  two  kingdoms.    On  the  7th  of  February,  i 

Mr.  Orde,  the  Secretary  to  the  Lord  liieutcnant.  announced  this  system  to  the  ^ 

"i 

Irish  House  of  Commons,  and,  four  days  afterwards,  a  set  of  resolutions, 

which  he  had  previously  laid  on  their  table,  was  moved  and  agreed  to  by  that 

House  without  much  discussion,  and  without  any  material  alterations,     llie  | 

concurrence  of  the  Irish  House  of  Peers  having  been  soon  after  obtained, 

these  resolutions  were  immediately  transmitted  to  Kugland,  as  the  proposed 

basis,  on  the  part  of  Ireland,  for  an  equitable  and  final  adjustment.     Almo»t 

immediately  after  their  arrival,  the  business  was  ojuntd  in  the  British  Honse 

of  Commons  by  Mr.  Pitt,  who,  on  the  22nd  of  February,  moved,  *'  That 

this  House  will  imnu  diatelv  resolve  itself  into   a  committee   of  the  whole 

House,  to  consider  of  so  much  of  his  Majesty's  most  gracious  speech  to  both 

Houses  of  Parliament,  upon  the  2')th  day  of  January  last,  as  relates  to  the 

adju.stment  of  the  commercial  intercourse  between  (ircat  Britain  and  Ireland." 

This  motion  having  been  agreed  to,  the  various  papers  on  the  tabic  relative 

to  the  trade  of  (ireat  Britain  and  Ireland  were  referred  to  the  committee. 

The  House  having  resolved  itself  into  a  committee,  Mr.  Gilbert  in  the  chair, 

the  eleven  resolutions  agreed  to   by  the  Irish  Parliament  were  then  read, 

and  were  in  the  following  terms  : — 

**  Besolved,  1.  '  That  it  is  highy  important  to  the  general  interest  of  the 
British  empire,  that  the  trade  between  CJreat  J?ritain  and  Ireland  be  en- 
couraged  and  extended  as  much  as  possible  ;  anil  for  that  pur|>ose,  that  the 
intercourse  and  commerce  be  finally  settled  and  regulated  on  permanent  and 
equitable  principles,  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  both  countries.* 


"  '2.  '  That  towards  carrj'ing  into  full  eflect  so  deairabU  a  m 
it  and  proper,  (bitt  all  articles,  not  the  grotttli  or  nuDoliKton  of  Qf^ 

r  Irclaad,  should  be  iinpotlcd  into  each  kitigdoi: 
rcdprucall}',  under  the  same  regulations,  and  at  the  bamc  dntiM,  if  aabjed  lo 
diiliOT,  lo  which  they  are  liable  when  import«d  direcUj  bam  the  pUtm  of 
their  growth,  product,  or  maDufactuTC  ;  and  XhtA  ait  dutiH  origmaUf  putt 
on  importation  into  cither  country  respeciively,  should  be  foil)  drawn  Writ 
on  exportation  to  the  other.' 

"  3.  '  That  for  the  same  purpose,  it  is  proper  (hat  do  ptolubitioa  aliaald 
cii&t  la  either  country  agami^t  the  importation,  use.  At  ulc.  of  aaj  vttela. 
ihc  grovtb,  product,  or  manufacture  of  the  other  ;  and  that  ibefctj  <m  ihm 
importatioD  of  every  such  article,  if  subject  to  duty,  in  either  oountrjr,  aliaiiU 
be  precisely  the  aame  in  tlie  one  country  as  in  the  other,  ncepi  where  an 
addition  may  be  necessary  in  cither  country,  in  conteqnenm  a(  an  intenial 
duty  on  any  such  article  of  itj<  own  conauniption.' 

"  4.  '  That  in  all  cases  where  the  duties  on  atliclcs  of  the  gratvt)),  prodoct. 
or  manufacture,  of  cither  country,  arc  different  on  the  impijctAtian  into  llw 
other,  it  would  be  expedient  that  they  should  be  reduced  in  thu  katgAom 
where  they  are  the  highest,  to  the  amount  payable  in  the  other ;  tuid  that 
all  such  articles  should  be  exportable  from  the  kingdom  into  which  they 
■hilt  be  imported,  aa  free  from  duty  as  the  similar  commodities  or  home 
manulactures  of  the  same  kingdom.' 

"  5.  *  That  for  the  same  purpose,  it  ie  also  proper,  that  in  all  cases  whcro 
either  kingdom  shall  cbarfte  articles  of  it-  l^■.  -i  ■  :  .i  ;  ■'  a  with  an  internal 
duly  on  the  manLif^ictiire,  or  a   duly  rm  :'  ■..,;:■  nianufacldn-. 

when  imported  from  the  other,  may  be  charged  ivith  a  further  duty  on 
importation,  to  the  fame  amount  as  the  internal  duty  on  the  manufacture,  or 
to  an  amount  adequate  to  countervail  the  duty  on  the  material,  and  shall  be 
entitled  to  such  drawbacks  or  bounties  on  exportation,  as  may  leave  the 
same  subject  to  no  heavier  burden  than  the  home-made  manufacture ;  such 
further  duty  to  continue  so  long  only  as  the  internal  consumption  shall  be 
chai^d  with  the  duty  or  duties,  to  balance  which  it  shall  be  imposed,  or 
until  the  manufacture,  coming  from  the  other  kingdom,  shall  be  subjected 
there  to  an  equal  burden,  not  drawn  back  or  compensated  on  exportation.' 

"  6.  '  That  in  order  to  give  permanency  to  the  settlement  now  intended  to 
be  established,  it  is  necessary,  that  no  prohibition,  or  new  or  additional 
duties,  should  be  hereafter  imposed,  in  either  kingdom,  on  the  importation 
of  any  article  of  the  growth,  product,  or  manufacture,  of  the  other,  except 
eoch  additional  duties  as  may  be  requisite  to  balance  duties  on  internal  con- 
sumption, pursuant  to  the  foregoing  resolution.' 

"  7.  '  That  for  the  same  purpose  it  is  necessary,  further,  that  no  prohibi- 
tion, or  new  or  additional  duties,  should  be  hereafter  imposed,  in  either 
kingdom,  on  the  exportation  of  any  article  of  native  growth,  product,  or 
manufacture,  from  thence  to  the  other,  except  such  as  either  kingdom  may 
deem  expedient,  from  time  to  time,  upon  com,  meal,  malt,  flour,  and  biscuits; 
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and  also  except  where  there  now  exists  an)'  prohibition  which  is  not 
reciprocal,  or  any  duty  wliich  is  not  equal  in  both  kingdoms;  in  every 
which  case  the  prohibition  may  be  made  reciprocal,  or  the  duties  raised 
so  as  to  make  them  equal. 

**  8.  *  That  for  the  same  purpose  it  is  necessary,  that  no  bounties  whatso- 
ever should  be  paid,  or  payable,  in  cither  kingdom,  on  the  exportation  of  any 
article  to  the  other,  except  such  as  relate  to  com,  meal,  malt,  flour,  and 
biscuits,  and  such  as  arc  in  the  nature  of  drawbacks  or  compensations  for 
duties  paid,  and  that  no  duty  should  be  granted  in  this  kingdom  on  the 
exportation  of  any  article  imported  from  the  Jiritish  plantations,  or  any 
manufactuiV  made  of  such  article,  unless  in  cases  where  a  similar  bounty  is 
payable  in  Britain,  on  exportation  from  thence,  or  where  such  bounty  is 
merely  in  the  nature  of  a  drawback,  or  compensation  of,  or  for  duties  paid 
over  and  above  any  duties  paid  thereon  in  Britain.' 

"  9.  '  That  it  is  expedient,  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  British  empire, 
that  the  imi)ortation  of  articles  from  foreign  states  should  be  regulated  from  %■ 

time  to  time,  in  each  kingdom,  on  such  terms  as  may  afford  an  effectual 
preference  to  the  importation  of  similar  articles  of  the  growth,  product,  or 
manufacture,  of  the  other.* 

"  10.  *That  it  is  essential  to  the  commercial  interests  of  this  country  to 
prevent,  as  much  as  possible,  an  accumulation  of  naticmal  debt ;  and  there- 
fore  it  is  highly  expedient  that  the  annual  revenues  of  this  kingdom  should 
be  made  equal  to  its  annual  expenses.' 

*'  11.  'That  for  the  better  protection  of  trade,  whatever  sum  the  gross 
hereditary  revenue  of  this  kingdom  (after  deducting  all  drawbacks,  repay-  I 

ments,  or  bounties,  granted  in  the  nature  of  drawbacks)  shall  produce,  over 
and  above  the  sum  of  £GoG,000  in  each  year  of  peace,  wherein  the  annual 
revenues  shall  be  equal  to  the  annual  expenses,  and  in  each  year  of  war, 
without  regard  to  such  ecpiality,  should  be  appropriated  towards  the  support 
of  the  naval  force  of  the  empire,  in  such  manner  as  the  Parliament  of  this 
kingdom  shall  direct.* " 

As  soon  as  the  above  resolutions  had  been  read,  Mr.  Pitt  rose.  Afler 
taking  a  review  of  wliat  had  already  been  granted  to  Ireland  by  the  British 
Parliament,  he  ob.scrved,  that  the  concessions  now  i>roposed  to  be  made  to 
that  kingdom,  in  orJer  to  put  tiie  two  countries  on  a  fair  and  equal  footing, 
he  should  reduce  to  two  iieads :  First,  the  imi)orlation  of  the  produce  of  our 
colonies  in  the  Wt-st  Indies  and  America  through  Ireland  into  Great  Britain; 
Second,  a  mutual  exchange  between  the  two  countries  of  their  respective 
productions  and  manufactures,  ui)on  equal  terms.  With  regard  to  the  first, 
he  allowed  it  had  the  aj)puarance  of  militating  against  the  navigation  laws, 
for  which  England  had  ever  had  the  greatest  partiality.  But  as  she  had 
already  allowed  Ireland  to  trade  immediately  and  directly  with  the  colonics, 
he  could  not  see  h.)W  the  importing  of  the  produce  of  those  colonies  circui- 
loualy  tiirougii  Ireland  into  Great  Britain  could  injure  the  colonial  trade  of 
tliis  country,  which  was  a  direct  one,  and  therefore  to  be  made  at  a  less 
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risk,  than  that  which  vas  circoiUitH.  la  retani  tat  AMCeoBM*- 
ifaoi  «■  Um  part  of  Great  Britain,  he  prupD««d  tlut  IreUad  dMMiU  igne  tm 
tW  payment  of  a  certain  stipulated  sum.  yearly,  out  o{  the  uaptaa  at  fccr 
hoeiitaiy  rercnue,  towards  defrapng  the  geaenl  ncpeme*  at  0m  t^nc 
He  CDiicludeil  nith  moTiug  the  following  resolution :  "  That  it  ii  Aa 
efiakn  of  this  committee,  that  it  is  highly  iiapottant  to  the  genml  mtcnM 
of  dte  empire,  that  the  commercial  intcrconrse  between  Grnt  BnlatB  aaA 
bebod  should  he  finally  adjusted ;  and  that  Ireland  abosld  tw  Mbintted  lo  a 
permanent  and  irrevocable  participation  of  the  cammereial  •dnata^iM  nt  (Us 
coDotrjr.  when  the  Ptuliament  of  Ireland  shall  pennanentlj  and  breToaUj' 
*ccare  an  aid  out  of  the  surplus  of  the  bereditarf  reienuc  of  that  V*  g  1  m 
lawanli  defraying  the  expense  of  protecting  th«  gencnl  ccnmantt  ct  dw 
effipire  In  time  of  peace." 

Mr.  Pitt  observed  "  that  he  did  not  call  upon  tbe  comntittM  to  firc  n 
itomedlalv  opinion  on  his  proposition,  but,  on  the  cotitfary,  he  w«aU  mawm 
that  th«  further  consideration  of  the  resolution  be  sdjotuned  to  a  folve 
day-"  This  was  accordingly  done.  The  chairmao  reported  progma,  and 
ukcd  IcaTc  to  ail  again. 

A  fortnight  clapped  before  the  subject  was  again  intiMluc«d.  Td  llui 
iDeontime,  a  report,  prepared  by  the  committee  of  the  Board  erf  TraiU  utd 
PlaAtalions,  was  laid  by  Mr.  I'ilt  upon  the  table  of  the  Hoiue,  to  ojicut  ita 
didiberations.  This  report  was  stated  to  be  founded  upon  the  di-cUralioiM 
and  opinions  of  some  of  the  principal  raanufaclureni  and  racrrhonti  in  iJie 
kingdom,  who  had  been  examined  by  the  above- mentioned  cummiltpc  ;  and 
its  particular  object  was  to  prove  the  expediency  of  that  part  of  the  system 
which  related  lo  reducing  the  duties  payable  upon  the  importaiion  of  Irish 
produce  and  manufactures  in  Great  Britain,  to  what  the  same  sort  of  articles 
was  charged  with  in  this  country.*  In  the  meantime,  also,  the  merchants  and 
rnanufacturers  who  had  been  cuamined  before  the  committee,  joined  by  great 
numbers  of  others  from  every  part  of  the  nation,  met  together  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  the  Irish  propositions  into  their  consideration.  During 
the  course  of  their  proceedings,  it  appeared  that  their  opinions  were 
in  direct  contradiction  to  the  inferences  which  had  been  drawn  upon 
their  examination  in  the  report  laid  before  Parliament.  Whether  this  was 
occuioned  by  any  change  which,  upon  a  fuller  consideration,  had  taken 
place  in  the  minds  of  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  themselves,  or 
whether  the  committee  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations  had  strained 
and  perverted  their  declarations,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine.  However,  the 
consequence  was,  that  it  threw  a  considerable  degree  of  discredit  upon  the 
report  itself,  and  seemed  to  point  out  the  necessity  there  was  for  the  House 
of  Commons  to  examine  the  different  commercial  and  manufacturing  bodies 
concerned,  at  their  own  bar.  This  mode  of  proceeding  gave  the  first  check 
to  the  system  in  its  progress  through  the  House. 
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May  12,  Two  months  having  been  occupied  in  hearing  counsel,  examining 
witnesses,  and  collecting  the  fullest  information  that  could  be  obtained,  Mr. 
Pitt  now  brought  forward  another  set  of  resolutions,  containing  numerous 
and  important  alterations.  The  following  were  the  resolutions  now  in- 
troduced : — 

''  Resolved,  I .  '  That  it  is  highly  important  to  the  general  interest  of  tbe 
British  empire,  that  the  intercourse  and  commerce  between  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  hould  be  finally  regulated  on  permanent  and  equitable  prin- 
ciples, for  the  mutual  benefit  of  both  countries. 

"  2.  '  That  a  full  participation  of  commercial  advantages  should  be 
permanently  secured  to  Ireland,  whenever  a  provision  equally  permanent 
and  secure  shall  be  made  by  the  Parliament  of  that  kingdom  towards 
defraying,  in  proportion  to  its  growing  prosperity,  the  necessary  expenses, 
in  time  of  peace,  of  protecting  the  trade  and  general  interests  of  the 
empire. 

*'  3.  *  That,  towards  carrying  into  full  effect  so  desirable  a  settlement,  it  is 
fit  and  proper  that  all  articles,  not  the  growth  or  manufacture  of  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland,  should  be  imported  into  each  kingdom  from  the  other 
reciprocally,  under  the  same  regulations  and  at  the  same  duties,  if  subject  to 
duties,  to  which  they  are  liable  when  imported  directly  from  the  phice  of 
their  growth,  product,  or  manufacture  ;  and  that  all  duties  originally  paid  on 
importation  into  either  country  respectively,  except  on  arrack  and  foreign 
brandy,  and  on  rum,  and  all  sorts  of  strong  waters  not  imported  from  the 
British  colonies  in  the  West  Indies  or  America,  shall  be  fully  dravm  back  aa 
exportation  to  the  other. 

"4.  'That  it  is  highly  important  to  the  general  interests  of  the  British 
empire,  that  the  laws  for  regulating  trade  and  navigation  should  be  the  same 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  and,  therefore,  that  it  is  essential  towards 
carrying  into  effect  the  present  settlement,  that  all  laws  which  have  been 
made  or  shall  be  made  in  Great  Britain  for  securing  exclusive  privileges  to 
the  ships  and  mariners  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  British  colonies 
and  plantations,  and  for  regulating  and  restraining  the  trade  of  the  British 
colonics  and  plantations,  shall  be  in  force  in  Ireland  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  Great  Britain  ;  and  tliat  proper  measures  should  from  time  to  time  he 
taken  for  effectually  carrying  the  same  into  execution. 

*'  5.  '  That  it  is  further  essential  to  this  settlement,  that  all  goods  and 
commodities  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  British  or  foreign 
colonies,  in  America  or  the  West  Indies,  and  the  British  or  foreign  settle- 
ments on  the  coast  of  Africa,  imported  into  Ireland,  should,  on  importatioii« 
be  subject  to  the  same  duties  as  the  like  goods  are,  or  from  time  to  tims 
shall  be  subject  to  upon  importation  into  Great  Britain. 

**G.  *  That,  in  order  to  prevent  illicit  practices,  injurious  to  the  revenue  and 
commerce  of  both  kingdoms,  it  is  expedient  that  all  goods,  whether  of  the 
growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  or  of  any 
foreign  country,  which  shall  hereafter  be  im))orted  into  Great  Britiun  from 


trelsntl,  or  into  Ireland  from  Great  Britain,  shall  be  put,  by  laws  to  be 
pasMd  in  die  Parliiinaeut  of  the  two  kingiloms,  under  the  same  regulations 
with  respect  to  bonds,  cocki^ts,  and  otiLer  iiistrumeuts,  to  which  the  like 
gooda  ate  now  subject,  in  passing  from  one  port  of  Great  Brititin  to  another ; 
■nd  diat  alt  goods,  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  Ireland,  imported 
into  Great  Britain,  be  accompanied  with  a  like  certiticalc,  as  is  now  required 
by  law,  on  the  importation  of  Irish  linens  into  Great  Britain. 

"  7,  •  That,  for  the  like  purpose,  it  is  alao  expedient  that  when  any  goods, 
the  gronth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  British  Weat  India  Islands,  shall 
bfl  shipped  from  Ireland  for  Great  Britain,  they  shall  be  accompanied  with 
snch  origmal  certificates  of  the  revenue  otBcci's  of  the  British  Bugar-colanien 
aa  aball  be  required  by  law  on  importation  into  Great  Britain  ;  and  that  when 
the  whole  quantity  included  in  one  certificate  shall  not  be  shipped  at  any 
one  time,  (he  original  certificate,  properly  endorsed  as  to  quantity,  should  bo 
aent  with  the  first  jjarcel ;  and  to  identify  tlie  remainder,  if  shipped  at  any 
rnture  period,  new  certificates  should  be  granted  by  the  principal  officers  of 
the  ports  in  Ireland,  extracted  from  a  register  of  the  original  documents, 
•pecifying  the  quantities  before  shipped  from  thence,  by  what  vessels,  and  to 
what  port. 

"  8.  ■  That  it  is  eaaential.  for  carrying  into  effect  the  present  settlement, 
that  all  goods  exported  from  Ireland  to  the  British  colonies  in  the  West 
Indica  or  America,  should  from  this  time  he  made  liable  to  such  duties  and 
disnbacks,  and  put  under  such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary,  in  order  that 
tite  Biune  may  not  be  exported  with  less  incumbrance  of  duties  or  imposidona 
than  the  like  goods  shall  be  burthcned  with  whon  espotted  from  Great  Britain. 

"  9.  *  That  it  is  essential  to  the  general  commercial  interests  of  the  empire, 
that  no  goods  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  any  countries 
beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  should  be  importable  into  Ireland  from  any 
foreign  European  country  ;  and  that,  so  long  as  the  Parliament  of  this 
kingdom  shall  think  it  advisable  that  the  commerce  to  the  countries  beyond 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  shall  be  carried  on  solely  by  an  exclusive  company, 
no  goods  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  said  countries 
should  be  allowed  to  be  imported  into  Ireland,  but  through  Great  Britain, 
and  that  the  ships  going  from  Great  Britain  to  any  of  the  said  countries 
beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  should  not  be  restrained  from  touching  at 
any  of  the  ports  in  Ireland,  and  taking  on  board  there  any  of  the  goods  of 
the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  that  kingdom. 

"  10.  '  That  it  is  necessary,  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  British  empire, 
that  no  prohibition  should  exist  in  either  country  against  the  importation, 
ose,  or  sale  of  any  article,  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  other 
(except  such  as  cither  kingdom  may  judge  expedient,  from  time  to  time, 
upon  com,  meal,  malt,  flour,  and  biscuits.)  and  that  the  duty  on  the 
importation  of  every  such  article,  if  subject  to  duty  in  either  country,  should 
be  precisely  the  same  in  the  one  country  as  in  Die  other,  except  where  an 
addition  may  be  necessary,  in  either  country,  in  consequence  of  an  internal 
duty  on  any  such  article  of  its  own  consumption. 
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*'ll.  *  That  in  all  cases  where  the  duties  on  articles  of  the  growth, 
produce,  or  manufacture  of  either  country,  are  different  on  the  importation 
into  the  other,  it  is  expedient  that  they  should  he  reduced  in  the  kingdom 
where  they  are  the  highest,  to  the  amount  payable  in  the  other  ;  and  that  all 
such  articles  should  be  exportable  from  the  kingdom  into  which  they  shall  be 
imported,  as  free  from  duty  as  any  similar  commodities  or  home  mannfactures 
of  the  same  kingdom. 

"12.  *  That  it  is  also  proper,  that  in  all  cases  where  the  articles  of  the 
consumption  of  either  kingdom  shall  be  charged  with  an  internal  duty  on 
the  manufacture,  the  same  manufacture,  when  imported  from  the  other,  may 
be  charged  with  a  further  duty  on  importation,  adequate  to  countervail  the 
internal  duty  on  the  manufacture  ;  except  in  the  case  of  beer  imported  into 
Ireland;  such  further  duty  to  continue  so  long  only  as  the  internal  con- 
sumption shall  be  charged  with  the  duty  or  duties,  to  balance  which  it  shall 
be  imposed ;  and  that  where  there  is  a  duty  on  the  importation  of  the  raw 
material  of  any  manufacture,  in  one  kingdom,  greater  than  the  duty  on  the 
like  raw  material  in  the  other,  or  where  the  whole  or  part  of  such  duty  on 
the  raw  material  is  drawn  back  or  compensated,  on  exportation  of  the 
manufacture  from  one  kingdom  to  the  other,  such  manufacture  may,  on  its 
importation,  be  charged  with  such  a  countervailing  duty,  as  may  be  sufficient 
to  subject  the  same  so  imported  to  the  same  burdens  as  the  manufactare 
composed  of  the  like  raw  material  is  subject  to,  in  consequence  of  duties  on 
the  importation  of  such  material  in  the  kingdom  into  which  such  manufacture 
is  so  imported ;  and  the  said  manufactures  so  imported  shall  be  entitled  to 
such  drawbacks  or  bounties  on  exportation  as  may  leave  the  same  subject  to 
no  heavier  burden  than  the  home-made  manufacture. 

"13.  *  That,  in  order  to  give  permanency  to  the  settlement  intended  to  be 
established,  it  is  necessar}*  that  no  prohibition,  or  new  or  additional  duties, 
should  be  hereafter  imposed,  in  either  kingdom,  on  the  importation  of  any 
article  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  other,  except  sach 
additional  duties  as  may  be  requisite  to  balance  duties  on  internal  con- 
sumption, pursuant  to  the  foregoing  resolution. 

"14.  *  That,  for  the  same  purpose,  it  is  necessary,  further,  that  no 
prohibition,  or  new  or  additional  duty,  should  be  hereaAer  imposed  in  either 
kingdom  on  the  exportation  of  any  article  of  native  growth,  product,  or 
manufacture,  from  thence  to  the  other ;  except  such  as  either  kingdom  may 
deem  expedient,  from  time  to  time,  to  impose  upon  com,  meal,  malt, 
flour,  and  biscuits. 

"  15.  'That,  for  the  same  purpose,  it  is  necessary  that  no  bounties  what* 
soever  should  be  paid  or  payable,  in  either  kingdom,  on  the  exportation  of 
any  article  to  the  other,  except  such  as  relate  to  com,  meal,  malt,  flour,  and 
biscuits,  beer  and  spirits  distilled  from  com,  and  such  as  are  in  the  nature  of 
drawbacks,  or  compensations  for  duties  paid  ;  and  that  no  bounty  should  he 
payable  on  the  exportation  of  any  article  to  any  British  colonies  or 
plantations,  or  on  the  exportation  of  any  article  imported  from  the  BritiA 
plantations,  or  any  manufacture  made  of  such  article,  unless  in  cases  where  a 
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similar  bounty  is  payable  in  Great  Britain,  on  exportation  from  thence,  or 
where  such  bounty  is  merely  in  the  nature  of  a  drawback,  or  compensation 
of  or  for  duties  paid  over  and  above  any  paid  thereon  in  Britain. 

**  16.  *That  it  is  expedient,  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  British  empire, 
that  the  importation  of  articles  from  foreign  states  should  be  regulated,  from 
time  to  time,  in  each  kingdom,  on  such  terms  as  may  afford  an  effectual 
preference  to  the  importation  of  similar  articles  of  the  growth,  product,  or 
manufacture  of  the  other. 

"17.  *  That  it  is  expedient  that  the  copyrights  of  the  authors  and  book- 
sellers of  Great  Britain  should  continue  to  be  protected  in  the  manner  they 
are  at  present,  by  the  laws  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  that  it  is  just  that  measures 
should  be  taken  by  the  Parliament  of  Ireland,  for  giving  the  like  protection 
to  the  copyrights  of  the  authors  and  booksellers  of  that  kingdom. 

"18.  *  That  the  appropriation  of  whatever  sum  the  gross  hereditary 
revenue  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  (the  due  collection  thereof  being  secured 
by  permanent  provisions)  shall  produce,  after  deducting  all  drawbacks, 
repayments,  or  bounties  granted  in  the  nature  of  drawbacks,  over  and  above 
the  sum  of  six  hundred  and  fifty-six  thousand  pounds  in  each  year,  towards 
the  support  of  the  naval  force  of  the  empire,  to  be  applied  in  such  manner 
as  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  shall  direct,  by  an  Act  to  be  passed  for  that 
purpose,  will  be  a  satisfactory  provision,  proportioned  to  the  growing  pros- 
perity of  that  kingdom,  towards  defraying,  in  time  of  peace,  the  necessary 
expenses  of  protecting  the  trade  and  general  interests  of  the  empire.'  " 

Mr.  Pitt  opened  the  business  to  the  committee,  and  concluded  a  speech  of 
considerable  length  with  moving  the  first  proposition.  Lord  North  submitted 
it  to  the  candour  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  whether  it  would  not 
bo  proper  to  adjourn  the  debate,  and  cause  the  new  resolutions  to  be  printed 
for  the  use  of  the  members.  Lord  North  having  concluded  his  speech,  after 
a  short  pause, 

Mr.  Fox  rose  and  spoke  as  follows  : — 

'•  Mr.  Gilbert,  though  I  now  rise  to  submit  my  sentiments  on  the  present 
important  subject,  yet  I  beg  it  may  be  understood  by  the  committee,  that  I 
shall  cheerfully  give  way  to  any  gentleman  en  the  other  side,  who  may  be 
authorised  to  declare,  that  it  is  not  meant  to  press  us  to  a  vote  this  night.  I 
do  not  conceive  it  possible,  indeed,  that  any  objection  can  be  made  to  the 
motion  of  my  noble  friend.  The  vast  variety  of  matter  perfectly  new,  as  well 
as  the  numerous  alterations  of  that  which  we  had  previously  before  us, 
demanding  the  most  minute  and  accurate  discussion,  surely  the  right  honour- 
able the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  will  not  force  the  committee,  at  an 
hour  so  unseasonable,  to  come  to  a  decision  upon  so  difficult  and  so  perplexed 
a  subject.  I  have  paused.  Sir,  to  give  an  opportunity  for  discovering,  if 
such  be  the  intention  of  gentlemen  ;  but  from  their  continued  silence,  it  is 
evident  they  are  determined,  at  all  events,  to  precipitate  the  committee  to 
this  extraordinary  and  unparalleled  decision.  I  must,  therefore,  entreat  a 
more  than  usual  indulgence  from  the  committee,  if,  compelled,  as  I  find 
VOL.  II.  r 
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myself,  to  enter  into  this  important  discussion,  I  shall,  even  at  to  late  an 
hour,  intrude  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  on  their  patience.  The  com- 
mittee will  recollect  that,  in  addition  to  the  eleven  original  propositions,  no 
less  than  sixteen  new  ones  are  now,  for  the  first  time,  submitted  to  Parlia- 
ment; so  that,  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  have  to  enter  into  the 
discussion  of  no  less  than  twenty-seven  of  the  most  important  and  complex 
propositions  that  ever  were  the  subject  of  Parliamentary  debate.  Nor  is  this 
the  whole  of  the  difficulty :  the  sixteen  supplemental  propositions  are  not 
confined  to  verbal  explanations,  or  to  mere  literal  amendments  of  the  former  ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  directly  change  the  whole  tenor,  and  absolutely  subvert 
the  main  principle,  of  the  original  system,  upon  which  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  declared  it  to  be  his  fixed  intention  to  proceed ;  so  that,  in  truth, 
they  are  altogether  as  unexpected  as  they  obviously  are  new  and  contra- 
dictory. Surely,  therefore,  under  circumstances  so  very  novel  and  embar- 
rassing, I  may,  with  less  presumption,  entreat  the  committee  to  forgive  that 
unavoidable  intrusion  on  their  time,  which  must  be  the  consequence  of 
compelling  us  to  come  to  a  vote  on  so  interesting  and  so  complicated  a 
subject,  before  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  gentlemen  to  form  even  any  general 
ideas  on  the  whole  of  the  subject,  as  it  is  now  modelled. 

**  But,  first,  with  respect  to  this  extraordinary  system,  most  undoubtedly, 
the  claim  of  merit  in  being  the  author  of  it  can  admit  of  no  question.  My 
noble  friend  has  waived  all  possible  pretensions  to  it ;  but  not,  I  am  sure, 
more  cheerfully  than  I  concur  with  him,  in  declaring  it  to  be  the  sole  and 
entire  possession  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman  who  has  officially  pro- 
duced it.  With  him  let  the  whole  credit  of  it  reside,  undisputed  and 
unenvied.  He,  indeed,  who  contends  with  him  for  its  honours  must  be 
instigated  by  unjustifiable  motives;  for,  surely,  never  did  there  appear  a 
work  more  completely,  more  indivisibly  the  sole  and  genuine  composition  of 
its  author,  than  the  present  system  evidently  demonstrates  itself  to  be  ex- 
clusively the  work  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman.  No  necessity  can  be 
alleged  to  have  given  rise  to  it,  for  it  fiows  from  the  mere  will  of  the  proposer. 
No  urgent,  no  pressing  calamity  bore  a  share  in  its  introduction.  It  is  the 
offspring  of  peace  and  domestic  tranquillity.  Surely,  therefore,  it  would  be 
false  and  injurious  to  allege  that  the  people  of  Ireland  had  forced  the  Britiah 
Minister  into  a  tame  surrender  of  the  manufactures  and  commerce  of  our 
country.  The  fact  is  directly  the  reverse.  The  British  Minister  has  prof- 
fered this  surrender  from  his  own  mere  motion,  his  own  sound  will,  his  own 
unbiassed  judgment.  I'nque^tionably,  therefore,  he,  and  he  only,  is  clearly 
entitled  to  enjoy  all  the  merits  and  all  the  honours  of  a  system  so  completely 
and  80  perfectly  his  own. 

**  Perhaps,  indeed,  from  the  examples  which  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man has  ho  frt'cjuently  afforded  us  of  a  wonderful  perseverance  in  the  defence 
of  his  own  opinions,  and  at  the  same  time  as  complete  an  adoption  of  Um 
amendments  which  we  suggest,  and  he  himself  disapproves,  we  ought  not  to 
be  very  miidi  a^^tonishcd  at  any  new  and  sudden  appearance  that  his  present 
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system  may  have  assumed  ;  but  I  confess,  however,  it  was  with  considerable 
astonishment  that  I  heard  the  right  honourable  gentleman  state  his  new 
propositions.  For  these,  Sir,  are  at  once,  directly,  totally,  and  vitally  in 
contradiction  to  the  whole  of  that  system  on  which  he  set  out,  and  from 
whichy  if  we  had  trusted  merely  to  his  own  solemn  declarations,  we  must 
have  believed  it  impossible  that  he  could  deviate  in  the  minutest  degree.  In 
saying  this,  the  committee  must  be  sensible  that  I  speak  merely  from  the 
impression  which  the  resolutions  have  made  on  my  mind  as  they  were 
cursorily  read  over  and  explained  by  the  right  honourable  gentleman.  I 
have  not  had  time,  and  the  committee  are  not  to  be  permitted  to  have  time, 
to  read  and  weigh  these  propositions  before  they  determine  upon  their 
merits  ;  but  such  is  the  impression  which,  on  the  first  blush,  they  have 
made  upon  my  mind. 

"  Sir,  I  have  all  along  understood,  that  the  basis  of  the  right  honourable 
gentleman's  original  system  was  reciprocity  in  correspondent  duties,  and 
reciprocity  in  the  prohibition  of  the  export  of  raw  materials.  Now,  these 
principles,  in  my  mind,  the  right  honourable  gentleman  has  completely 
abandoned  in  his  new  propositions ;  for,  particularly  in  the  article  of  beer, 
an  exception  is  made  to  the  reciprocity  in  correspondent  duties,  and,  in  the 
seventh  resolution,  a  change  is  made  with  respect  to  prohibitions.  The 
right  honourable  gentleman  has,  therefore,  retracted  and  recanted  his 
original  principles  ;  he  has  abandoned  the  ground  on  which  he  set  out, 
and  on  which  he  so  frequently  pledged  himself  that  the  whole  of  his 
propositions  should  stand  or  fall.  He  has  abandoned  the  reciprocity  in 
correspondent  duties ;  he  has  abandoned  the  reciprocal  prohibition  of  raw 
materials.  In  these  instances,  which,  if  they  are  said  to  be  trifling  in  them- 
selves, are  not  trifles  when  considered  as  departures  from  principle,  he  has 
abandoned  his  ground  ;  and  by  doing  this,  he  opens  a  new  system,  and 
comes  forward  with  a  set  of  propositions,  so  far  forth  diametrically  opposite 
to,  and  fundamentally  different  from,  that  system  which  he  himself  has 
most  repeatedly  assured  us  could  not  possibly  admit  of  the  slightest  change, 
and  was,  indeed,  to  be  wholly  inviolable. 

"  Sir,  the  right  honourable  gentleman  reprobates  the  charge  which  has 
been  imputed  to  him,  of  rashness  in  the  original  propositions.  Was  there 
ever  a  charge  made  with  more  truth,  or  demonstrated  with  more  clearness  ? 
Has  not  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  conduct  on  this  day  given  the 
most  unequivocal  testimony  to  the  original  rashness  of  his  system  ?  What 
can  be  a  more  decisive  proof  of  original  rashness,  than  subsequent  retraction  ? 
The  right  honourable  gentleman  brings  forward  a  set  of  resolutions,  as  the 
basis  of  a  system  for  the  intercourse  between  the  two  countries  :  he  pledges 
the  Government  of  this  kingdom  for  the  literal  establishment  of  his  system : 
he  proudly  resists  inquiry  and  scorns  deliberation  ;  but,  when  circumstances 
arise  which  he  has  not  ability  to  overcome,  and  time,  in  spite  of  his  opposi- 
tion, is  procured  for  inquiry  and  discussion,  he  is  constrained  to  acknowledge 
the  errors  of  his  first  opinions,  and  he  comes  forward  with  a  set  of  pro- 
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positions  directly  the  reverse  of  the  former.  Whether  this  does  not  exhibit 
the  rashness  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman  in  colours  more  warm  and 
durable  than  any  with  which  we  on  this  side  the  House  are  able  to  charac- 
terise his  conduct,  I  submit  to  the  committee  and  the  public.  The  rashness 
of  the  right  honourable  gentleman  is  proved  by  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man himself:  and  it  is  singularly  striking  that,  by  the  whole  of  his  behaviour, 
the  rashness  of  one  day  is  to  be  proved  by  the  rashness  of  another.  He  now 
brings  forward  to  the  committee  a  set  of  propositions  directly  contradictory 
to  those  on  which  he  first  proceeded ;  and  having  thus  himself  demonstrated 
the  rashness  of  his  own  conduct  in  the  first  instance,  he  becomes  enamoured 
of  this  boasted  weakness,  and  yet  most  liberally  determines  that  we  also  shall 
be  admitted  to  a  full  participation  of  it,  by  a  rash,  premature  adoption  of 
these  his  latest  notions  :  which,  however,  may  as  suddenly  and  as  consistently 
be  abandoned  as  the  former.  So  hostile  is  he  to  deliberation,  such  an 
avowed  enemy  to  everything  that  looks  like  inquiry  and  reflection,  that,  even 
on  this  day,  when  he  is  suffering  the  shame  of  rashness,  he  calls  upon  us  to 
be  rash.  Although  his  propositions  have  been  but  once  cursorily  read  over, 
and  in  that  reading  embellished  and  set  off  with  all  the  lustre  of  his  elo- 
quence, although  they  are  perfectly  new,  and  although  he  has  not  submitted 
them  to  the  committee  till  after  midnight,  he  demands  and  compels  us  to 
come  to  a  vote  on  them.  The  decency  of  this  conduct  I  will  not  insist  upon  ; 
but,  thus  driven,  thus  forced  to  a  division,  I  must,  however  unwilling  to  give  a 
hasty  negative,  vote  directly  against  his  propositions,  as  conceiving  them  to 
be,  at  the  best,  unnecessary,  most  probably  pernicious,  but,  undoubtedly,  so 
productive  of  an  entire  revolution  in  our  commercial  system,  as  to  involve  a 
train  of  consequences,  against  which  the  wisest  and  best  characters  of  this 
country  might  despair  of  providing  any  adequate  security. 

**  But,  Sir,  I  must  congratulate  the  committee — I  must  congratulate  the 
country^-on  the  liappy  escape  which  we  have  had  from  the  system  proposed 
by  the  right  honourable  gentleman  but  two  months  since.  That  system,  the 
ruin  of  which  has  been  this  day  so  ably  demonstrated,  was  then  within  (bur- 
and-twcnty  hours  of  being  carried  through  this  House  :  so  that,  when  we 
look  back  on  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  we  have,  indeed,  good  reason 
to  rejoice  in  our  fortunate  escape.  The  first  propositions,  when  they  were 
originally  opened  in  this  House,  were  pronounced  to  be  so  pure  and  beneficial 
— so  clearly  and  demonstrably  perfect,  that  not  a  moment  was  to  be  wasted 
in  a  useless  discussion  of  their  merits.  The  right  honourable  gentleman, 
therefore,  inveighed  against  the  strange,  uncandid,  opposition  which  wis 
made  to  those  his  first  propusitions.  He  attributed  the  opinions  of  this  side 
of  the  House  to  mere  faction  and  disappointment :  he  called  our  solemn 
appeals  to  the  legi>lature  and  to  the  nation,  illiberal  artifices  to  excite  unne* 
cessary  clamour :  he  gave  a  haughty  defiance  to  the  manufactnrers  and 
merchants,  to  exhibit  any  reasonable  argument  against  a  system  so  rejdete 
with  every  beneficial  consequence  to  themselves  ;  and  he  triumphed  in  the 
rireumstance,  that  for  some  days  not  a  single  petition  was  brought  to  the 
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House  from  any  part  of  the  country  against  those  propositions.  Afterwards, 
indeed,  be  was  forced  to  abate  his  triumph  :  he  found  no  want  of  petitions, 
nor  of  argument ;  but  liis  language  was  alili  lofty,  and  his  mind  implacable. 
Hii  system  was  so  superior  to  the  petulance  and  faction  of  those  who 
opposed  it,  that  he  declared  his  resolution  of  carrying  it  into  a  law,  even  to 
the  tetter  of  the  speeifie  resolutions.  Convinced,  however,  as  we  always 
were,  that  these  resolutions  were  fraught  with  injury  and  ruin  to  the  manu- 
factures and  commerce  of  this  country,  we  warned — we  conjured  the  House 
lo  deliberate — to  call  for  information — to  examine  those  who,  from  their 
situations,  were  the  most  likely  to  be  possessed  of  intelligence.  We  called 
lot  the  commissioners  of  customs  and  the  commissioners  of  excise,  that  the 
Bouic  might  learn  irom  them  whether  from  the  operatiun  of  these  rcsolu- 
[una  the  revenues  of  the  country  were  not  instantly  exposed  to  insurmountable 
dangers.  The  right  honourable  gentleman  reprobated  the  proceeding.  Ho 
u*crt«d.  that  we  called  for  these  commissioners  merely  to  gain  time;  that 
out  purpose  was  insidious  delay,  in  order  to  inflame  the  public  and  stir  up 
ftctious  clamours.  But  what  has  been  the  issue  of  all  this  ?  Will  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  now  dare  to  attribute  our  conduct  to  those  unwoitliy 
motives  ?  The  commissioners,  whose  opinions  on  the  subject  he  considered 
of  M  little  avail,  have  declared  by  tbeir  report  that  material  and  alarming 
injiuy  would  unavoidably  arise  from  these  resolutions,  fraught,  as  they  con. 
ceive  them  to  be,  with  innumerable  dangers.  But  still  more  strongly  has  the 
flgbt  honourable  gentleman  himself,  on  this  day,  described,  in  his  own 
bcAutiful  language,  the  variety  of  ruinous  consequences  that  must  have 
aitendcd  his  original  system.  Ho  himself  has  enumciated  to  the  committee 
the  long  train  of  evils  we  have  escaped,  by  opposing  his  propositions ;  he 
lumself  has  emphatically  described  the  destruction  we  should  have  incurred 
by  adopting  his  otvu  exploded  system.  Let  the  committee  recollect  the 
detail  of  fatal  consequences  thus  authoritatively  admitted. 

"  First,  it  has  been  now  admitted,  that,  if  the  original  resolutions  had 
passed,  we  should  have  lost  for  ever  the  monopoly  of  the  East  India  trade. 
It  haa  been  admitted,  that  we  could  no  longer  have  renewed  the  exclusive 
charter  of  the  company  ;  bul  the  sister  kingdom,  having  once  an  equal 
power  with  ourseWea  to  trade  to  Asia,  we  must  wholly  have  depended  on 
the  will  of  Ireland  for  a  renewal  of  the  charter,  by  which  the  monopoly 
could  alone  have  been  maintained. 

"  If  these  resolutions  had  passed  into  a  law,  it  has  equally  been  admitted, 
that  we  must  have  hazarded  all  the  revenue  arising  from  spirituous  liquors  ; 
DO  distinction  having  been  made  between  our  own  and  foreign  liquors,  not 
any  provision  thought  of  to  prevent  their  admission  into  this  country. 

"If  these  resolutions  had  passed  into  a  law,  we  should  equally  have  sacri- 
ficed the  whole  of  the  navigation  laws  of  this  country.  These  laws,  the 
great  source  of  our  commercial  opulence,  the  prime  origin  of  our  maritime 
strength,  would  at  once  have  been  delivered  up  in  trust  to  Ireland,  leaving 
na  for  ever  after  totally  dependent  on  her  policy,  and  on  her  bounty,  for 
the  future  guardianship  of  our  dearest  interests. 
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''  If  these  resolutions  had  passed  into  a  law,  we  should  have  opened  the 
door  to  a  more  extensive  contraband  trade  than  ever  yet  was  known  to  exist 
in  this  country,  for  not  a  shadow  of  protection  was  provided  against  every 
species  of  smuggling,  not  even  the  means  which  we  think  it  necessary  to  use 
in  our  own  traffic  from  port  to  port — that  of  requiring  bonds,  cockets,  and 
other  instruments,  on  goods  sent  coastwise. 

*'*'  If  these  resolutions  had  been  carried  into  a  law,  we  should  have  endan- 
gered the  loss  of  the  colonial  market  to  the  manufactures  of  Great  Britain ; 
for  no  care  was  taken  to  prevent  Ireland  from  giving  bounties,  or  allowing 
drawbacks,  on  goods  exported  to  the  colonies  ;  so  that  it  was  left  in  their 
power  to  give  so  decisive  an  advantage  to  their  own  manufactures  as  most 
have  ascertained  to  them  the  market,  or,  which  would  have  been  equally 
ruinous,  have  forced  us  to  enter  into  a  warfare  of  bounties  to  the  extinction 
of  our  revenues. 

^'  If  these  resolutions  had  been  carried  into  a  law,  dangers  as  extensive 
must  have  equally  been  incurred  by  our  colonies ;  for  not  a  single  provision 
was  stipulated  for  laying  permanent  high  duties  on  the  produce  of  foreign 
colonies  imported  into  Ireland ;  so  that,  at  any  future  time,  Ireland  might  have 
taken  off  the  annual  high  duties,  and  given  admission  to  the  produce  of 
foreign  colonies,  on  terms  which  must  completely  have  ruined  our  West 
India  Islands.  I  need  not  state  to  the  committee  a  fact  so  universally  known 
as  that  the  produce  of  our  colonies  is  dearer  than  that  of  the  foreign  islands. 
But  we  have,  nevertheless,  preferred  the  home  market,  on  account  of  the 
natural  interest  which  we  have  in  them  :  and,  undoubtedly,  we  must  contmoe 
to  do  so.  Ireland  has  no  such  obligation  :  on  the  contrary,  her  interest 
would  as  forcibly  lead  her  to  the  foreign  colonies. 

'*  If  these  resolutions,  therefore,  had  passed  into  a  law,  we  should  have 
been  irretrievably  bound  to  our  part  of  the  bargain,  whereas  Ireland  would 
by  no  means  have  been  confined  to  hers. 

**  If  these  resolutions  had  passed  into  a  law,  by  the  monstrous  incongmity 
of  the  fifth,  it  would  have  been  in  the  power  of  Ireland  to  draw  a  reveniM 
from  our  consumption.  They  had  only  to  lay  an  internal  duty  in  Ireland 
on  the  articles  of  our  consumption,  equal  to  the  internal  duty  that  might 
exist  on  such  articles  in  this  country,  and  it  must  have  followed  that  they  of 
course  would  have  dra^-n  the  revenue  from  the  country  that  was  to  consmat 
the  goods.  This  astonishing  absurdity  is  done  away  by  the  removal  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  fifth  resolution.  Thus,  also,  if  these  resolutions  had  pasted 
into  a  law,  the  leather  trade  must  as  certainly  have  been  ruined  ;  for  thmii^ 
we  were  bound  in  all  future  time  to  send  our  oak  bark  to  Ireland  duty  freei 
Ireland  was  not  bound  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  raw  hides  to  QntX 
Britain,  without  which  the  trade  could  not  subsist. 

''  These,  Sir,  arc  some  few  of  the  evils  which,  confessedly,  would  have 
taken  place,  if  the  original  resolutions  which  the  right  honourable  gentlenaa 
proposed  but  two  months  ago  had  unfortunately  passed  into  a  law.  All 
these  menaces,  these  fatal  consequences  of  his  own  rash  system,  the  light 
honourable  gentleman  has  on  this  day  himself  acknowledged,  at  the 
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moment  that  he  iatroduces,  for  tbe  tlrat  time,  a  new  set  of  complicutud 
pTopositioDs,  in  remedy  of  the  detected  mischiefs  of  the  former.  In  doiiij; 
tiuB,  he  has  at  once  completeiy  changed  the  ground  on  which  he  Krst  set 
out ;  for,  having  originally  declared  that  the  very  spirit  and  soul  of  hia  afstem 
waa  to  square  and  finally  determine  the  relative  HitustioH  of  the  two 
coontries,  he  then  maintained  that  this  salutary,  this  grand,  thia  primary 
object,  could  only  he  accomplished  by  a  complete  and  perfect  tedprocity ; 
yet  that  essential,  that  vital  principle,  he  has  now  totally  and  directly 
abandoocd,  aA  well  in  the  remarkable  change  which  he  has  introduced  in  the 
seventh  resolution,  as  in  the  article  of  beer,  the  export  of  which  is  of  infinite 
consequence.  Reciprocity,  therefore,  which  was  the  vital  principle,  the  spirit, 
the  quintessence  of  his  system,  is  now  completely  abandoned. 

-'  Sir,  that  these  alterations  are  for  the  better,  I  most  cheerfully  admit. 
Undoubtedly,  ihcy  tend  to  make  the  present  system  far  more  palatable  to 
Englishmen.  Why,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  do  I  now  state  them  ?  Clearly 
for  this  reason  :  to  manifest  to  the  House  the  important  benefits  of  de- 
liberation. I  mention  them  to  show  that  the  alarm  given  by  gentlemen  of 
this  side  of  the  House  was  a  most  fortunate  alarm  for  this  country.  By  that 
fcrtnnate  alarm,  the  manufacturing  communitiea  in  every  comer  of  the 
kingdom  have  been  apprised  of  thetr  danger ;  they  have  had  time  to  come 
Ibrward  ;  they  have  had  time  to  give  those  lights  to  the  committee  which 
have  been  fiie  happy  means  of  producing  the  altcrntiuna  of  this  day,  I 
mention  them  to  show  what  must  have  been  the  consequences  to  the  empire 
if  the  committee  had  implicitly  follcn  into  the  system  which  the  rushnese 
of  tbe  right  honourable  gentleman,  1  will  not  say  his  ignorance,  but  which, 
to  give  it  an  easier  term,  his  extraordinary  confidence  in  his  own  abilities, 
bduced  him  so  peremptorily  and  so  authoritatively  to  propose. 

"There  ia  also  another  and  even  more  powerful  reason  for  my  enlarging 
on  these  important  alterations.  It  is.  Sir,  to  convince  the  committee  that 
there  ia  atill  a  powerful  appeal  to  our  equity,  our  benevolence,  and  even  our 
common  sense,  for  affording  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  this  country 
tmuch  longerperiodof  deliberation,  and  surelyas  stronga  claim  on  the  justice 
of  the  Minister,  to  suspend  the  vote  of  the  committee  on  a  question  of  euch 
infinite  magnitude  to  all  our  just  and  dearest  interests.  The  committee  will 
lie  taught,  by  a  due  estimation  of  the  benefits  already  acquired  from  salutary 
delays,  that  most  important  advantages  arc  to  be  derived  from  fair  inquiry 
and  impartial  discussion.  If  in  two  months  such  serious  and  consequential 
errors  have  been  discovered,  what  may  we  not  espect  from  longer  time  and 
more  careful  investigation  ?  If  in  two  months  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man haa  gleaned  so  much  from  this  side  of  the  House,  and  from  gentlemen 
whose  ideaa  he  certainly  is  not  much  disposed  avowedly  and  ingenuously  to 
adopt,  however  willing  he  may  be  to  benefit  in  secret  by  them,  what  may  we 
not  expect  when  his  bright  talents  have  had  more  lime  to  work  on  the 
tnggestions  with  which  we  may  have  furnished  him  ?  That  he  has  lai^ely 
profited  Gram  this  side  of  the  Houae,  the  committee  will  readily  perceiTe  ; 
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neither  will  they,  I  believe,  consider  it  extremely  presumptuous,  if  I  arrogate 
some  degree  of  honour  to  myself,  in  having  contributed  a  little  to  the 
amendments  of  this  day.  From  my  right  honourable  friend  (Mr.  Eden)  the 
Minister  has  certainly  collected  many  more  of  his  new  opinions.  Surely, 
therefore,  from  the  excellent  use  which  the  right  honourable  gentleman  has 
already  made  of  our  discoveries  and  suggestions,  it  will  more  and  more  be  the 
wish  of  all  impartial  men,  that  he  should  have  time  to  mature  the  many  other 
matters  which  he  has  not  yet  so  far  honoured  us  as  entirely  to  adopt.  For  what 
must  be  the  fruits  of  those  ideas,  how  ample,  how  rich  must  be  the  harvest 
they  produce  when  his  protecting  hand  shall  raise  them  from  obscurity  to  a 
richer  soil :  when  he  himself  shall  ^  transplant  them  to  his  own  fair  garden 
where  the  sun  always  shines  !'  Nothing,  surely,  can  be  more  beneficial  than 
to  wait  for  their  mature  production  :  I  speak  for  myself,  and  I  am  sure  I  may 
speak  also  for  my  right  honourable  friend  and  the  other  gentlemen  round 
me,  that  we  shall  be  happy  to  trust  our  progeny  to  his  care.  If  he  is  a 
plagiary,  he  is  a  plagiary  uncommonly  endowed ;  for  he  decorates  that  which 
he  steals  in  apparel  so  gay  and  luxuriant,  he  enriches  whatever  he  takes 
with  such  additions  of  flowers  and  embroidery,  that,  though,  as  their 
legitimate  parents,  we  recognise  our  own  off*spring,  we  riew  them  with  no 
small  degree  of  wonder  in  their  strange  and  sumptuous  attire.  On  this  day, 
indeed,  we  may  be  proud  to  contemplate  the  predominating  efficacy  of  our 
own  suggestions ;  and  on  this  day  alone  has  the  right  honourable  gentleman, 
for  the  very  first  time,  condescended  to  depart  from  his  usual  stateliness  and 
overbearing  sense  of  his  own  superiority.  Upon  this  day,  with  new  and 
unaccustomed  affability,  he  neither  reprobates  nor  reviles  the  opinions  to 
which  he  has  deigned  to  accede.  It  is  to  us  a  strange  and  unexpected 
triumph,  not,  indeed,  to  have  our  ideas  received  by  the  right  honourable 
gentleman,  (in  that  acceptance  he  is  courtesy  itself.)  but  to  hear  them,  even 
in  the  moment  they  are  admitted,  unstigmatised  by  the  receiver,  nor,  as 
usual,  traduced  in  words  while  they  are  approved  in  fact,  and  vilified  at 
the  very  moment  of  their  adoption. 

**  The  right  honourable  gentleman,  whom  my  noble  friend  (Lord  North) 
most  truly  painted,  when  he  asserted,  that  '  he  had  a  mind  which  found 
gratification  in  invective,'*  has  this  day  alluded  to  a  letter  written  by  a 
noble  lordf  as  a  dispatch  from  Ireland,  during  the  administration  of  which  I 
had  the  honour  to  make  a  part,  and  he  has  insinuated  that  the  letter  mani* 

♦  Ix)rd  North  said,  in  the  course  of  liLs  si)cech,  **  There  are  some  men,  Mr.  Gilbert, 
who  Hoeni  to  be  organized  for  f*landcr  ;  there  are  w)me  men  wlio,  by  the  peculiar  tem- 
perament of  their  nature,  find  gratification  in  invective,  and,  so  eaper  arc  they  for  the 
enjoj-ment  of  llieir  lust,  that  they  ^o  alM)ut  to  seek  for  blemishes,  in  order  to  cxpow 
them  ;  and,  in  pursuit  of  their  game,  tlu'y  will  sometimes  pretend  to  find  them  where 
they  are  n«)t.  Such  men,  if  they  propose  any  measure,  are  infinitely  more  dcsizouft  to 
make  it  stand  u|M)n  the  faults  of  others,  than  on  its  own  merits ;  and  such  a  man  I 
take  the  rij^lit  htmotirable  gentleman  to  be."     Pari,  llist.,  vol.  xxv.,  p.  690. 

t  The  Earl  of  Nortliington,  who  held  the  oflice  of  Lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  the 
coalition  admini'itraiion. 
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kited  an  inlention  in  that  administration  to  bare  gone  the  lengths  of  the 
present  system,  '  if  they  had  had  energy  sufficient  for  so  great  an  adventure," 
I  did  not  espect  that,  even  from  him,  such  a  construction  would  have  been 
put  upon  that  di-'patch.  From  his  coIleogiieB  in  office,  I  am  confident  of 
meeting  with  more  candour.  But  the  letter  has  been  read  :  I  submit  to  the 
committee  the  tcrma  of  that  letter,  and  call  upon  ihem  to  say,  if  the  English 
language  could  furuiah  espressions  more  decisive  of  the  contrary  opinion, 
than  those  in  which  we  declared  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  that  we  could  not 
encoarage  him  to  make  a  promise  to  Ireland  which,  if  fuldlled,  would  bo 
destructive  to  Britain.'  In  iliat  opinion  we  were  then  unanimouH,  and  to 
th«t  opinion  we  firmly  adhere.  But,  are  these  the  arts  by  which  the  noble 
lord  and  I  arc  to  be  degraded  in  the  eyen  of  Britain  •  Let  the  minister 
persist  in  these  unworthy  insinuations :  he  ahull  not  deter  us  from  what  wo 
kaow  to  be  our  duty — he  shall  not  overcome  that  deliberate  firinncss  which, 
after  healing  ihe  calamities  of  Ireland,  and  happily  establishing  both  her 
commercial  and  constitutionul  liberty,  had  suiBcient  spirit,  sullicient  justice, 
to  withhold  what  it  were  ruin  to  relinquish,  and  what,  indeed,  was  as  little 
eipected  or  sought  by  Ireland,  as  it  was  safe  or  just  for  an  administration 
here  to  bestow.  That  letter,  which  was  written  by  Ihe  noble  lord  in  his 
official  capacity,  was  of  too  much  consequence  to  be  written  under  the 
faaction  of  any  individual  department.  Every  one  of  his  Majesty's  confi- 
dential servants  was  privy  to  the  measure ;  noi  was  any  dispatch  ever  made 
up  on  a  more  decided  and  unanimous  opinion.  Let  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  refer  to  some  of  hia  present  colleagues  for  information  on  the   ■ 

poiat.     As  to  the  '  want  of  cnergj — thu  leiiiporiziiig;  spirit — tht  half  mcasutisB 

— and  the  expedients  of  getting  over  a  session  by  a  Post  Office  or  an  Admi- 
ralty Court ' ; — all  these  are  insinuations  which  my  noble  friend  has  com- 
pletely refuted.  Neither  the  Post  Office  _nor  the  Admiralty  Court  were 
conceded  as  expedients  to  get  over  a  session  ;  they  were  neither  given  nor 
Kcepted  as  boons ;  they  were  the  natural  consequences  of  the  previous 
change  of  system ;  they  flowed  naturally  from  the  new  situation  in  which 
Ireland  stood  by  the  independence  of  her  legislature.  What  occasion  had 
ne  for  expedients  to  get  over  a  session?  The  Lord  Lieutenant  of  that  day 
enjoyed  as  high  a  degree  of  confidence,  and  deserved  it  as  well,  as  any  noble- 
man that  ever  filled  the  station.  We  were  guilty  of  no  violences,  and  there 
existed  no  clamour. 

"  I  cannot  help  stopping  here  for  a  moment,  to  make  a  remark  on  a 
curious  distinction  to  which  the  right  honourable  gentleman  appears  most 
remarkably  attached  :  a  distinction  which  betrays  a  feeling  that  I  cannot 
well  describe — a  sort  of  self-complacency — a  kind  of  over-pleasure  with  his 
own  situation.  In  speaking  of  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon,  at  different 
periods,  he  is  ever  solicitous  of  distinguishing  between  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  mere  Secretary  of  Stale.  In  the  one  character  he  ascribes 
to  him  all  the  dignity  of  sovereign  rank,  of  superintendence,  and  of  sole 
authority — in  the  other,  he  considers  him  aa  rather  acting  under  or  with  a 
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ministry,  than  as  a  minister  possessed  of  either  power  or  responsihilitj.  He 
says  of  him,  at  one  time,  *  When  the  noble  lord  was  the  minister  of  the 
country ' ;  at  another, '  When  the  noble  lord  held  a  subordinate  situation  in 
the  cabinet.'  By  these  distinctions,  the  right  honourable  gentleman  takes  a 
juvenile  pleasure  in  glancing  at  his  own  elevation.  He  considers  the  per- 
sonage who  fills  the  united  offices  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  as  a  character  so  lofty  and  exalted,  so  supereminent 
in  his  station,  that  he  must  on  no  account  be  confounded  with  inferior 
persons.  In  like  manner,  when  he  talks  of  coalitions,  and  reprobates  them, 
he  is  moved  by  the  same  feeling.  His  charge  against  me  and  others  is  for 
coalescing  with  the  minister,  the  great  superintending  minister  of  the  Ame- 
rican war!  His  own  coalitions  he  can  readily  defend  by  the  very  same 
distinction.  *  I  own,*  he  says,  '  I  have  certainly  coalesced  with  some  of  the 
ministers  who  were  concerned  in  the  patronage  and  conduct  of  the  American 
war :  they,  however,  were  inferior  characters :  Lords  Chancellors  of  England 
and  such  like  persons  of  no  account ;  but  never  have  I  been  so  infamous 
and  abandoned  as  to  form  a  coalition  with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
and  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  the  great  superintending  minister  of  the 
Crown,  who  was  the  soul  of  the  system.'*  I  do  not.  Sir,  enlarge  upon  this 
feeling  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  as  a  charge  against  him :  it  is  a 
feeling,  in  the  enjoyment  of  which  I  am  by  no  means  inclined  to  disturb 
him :  a  feeling,  in  the  enjoyment  of  which  I  know  of  no  person  that  has  any 
interest  to  disturb  him  ;  unless,  indeed,  there  may  be  some  of  his  immediate 
colleagues,  who  may  think  it  would  be  somewhat  more  decent  in  him  to 
gratify  his  passion  or  his  pride  in  a  mode  less  publicly  offensive  both  to  their 
spirit  and  their  dignity. 

*'  But,  to  return.  Sir,  to  the  propositions  on  the  table.  I  must  now  renew 
the  observation  that  I  made  in  the  outset  of  this  business ;  namely,  that 
there  was  a  gross  and  fundamental  error  in  originating  these  propositions  in 
the  Irish  Parliament.  Independent  of  the  insult  to  the  Parliament  of  this 
country,  in  not  submitting,  for  their  consideration,  a  great  and  extensife 
innovation  in  the  whole  system  of  our  commerce,  till  after  it  had  been  deter* 
mined  upon  in  Ireland — surely  the  experience  of  this  day  sufficiently  demon* 
strates  the  impolicy  of  so  strange  a  measure.  For  is  it  not  evident  that  after 
the  Parliament  and  people  of  Ireland  have  been  suffered  to  cherish  the  belief 
that  the  resolutions  which  the  ministers  of  that  kingdom  assured  them  would 
be  religiously  adhered  to  as  the  basis  of  the  new  system,  the  ministers  of 
England  come  forward,  and  change  the  spirit,  principle,  and  tendency  of 
these  resolutions  ?  Is  it  to  be  imagined,  that,  after  the  solemn  pledge  which 
the  people  of  Ireland  have  received  from  their  ministers,  and  which, 
doubtedly,  was  held  out  to  their  Parliament  as  a  sufficient  ground  for 
immediate  extension  of  their  revenue — is  it  to  be  imagined,  I  say,  that,  by 

*  I>ord  Thiirlow  and  Earl  Gower,  who  held  office  in  Mr.  Pitt's  administratioii,  the 
former  b»  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  latter  a»  Lord  President  of  the  Coimcil,  hdd  the 
same  offices  in  the  administration  of  Lord  North. 
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«ny  privale  tampering  with  the  individual  leaders  of  a  party,  the  whole  body 
of  that  nation  will  as  rapidly  acquiesce  in  the  supplomentot  resolutioaa  now 
brought  forward  as  they  at  first  did  in  the  original  propositions;  and  when, 
too,  the  latter  are  directly  framed  to  weaken  and  diminish  the  effect  of  the 
former,  which  those  who  proposed  tliem  in  Ireland  hud  peremptorily  inatsted 
should  never  undergo  the  slightest  or  most  minute  infringement  ?  Nothing 
can  be  more  absurd  than  the  state  of  this  proceeding.  First,  the  original 
propositions  were  made  in  Ireland — now,  the  amendmenta  are  made  in 
England.  The  Irish  thus  e^tposed  what  alone  would  content  them,  and  they 
were  offered  it  without  knowing  whether  it  was  what  England  would  grant. 
Now,  England  is  called  upon  to  say  what  she  will  give,  without  knowing 
whether  it  is  what  Ireland  would  take.  Thus,  a  double  inconveniency  and 
ddemma  arises  from  the  strange  and  incoherent  proceeding.  Nor  'm  this  the 
only  impolicy  in  the  mode  of  conducting  this  extraordinary  measure. 

"  His  Majesty's  ministers  have  erected  a  Board  of  Trade,  under  the  name 
of  a  Conunittee  of  the  Privy  Council,  which,  certainly,  with  proper  regula- 
tions, I  should  consider  &s  a  wise  and  wholesome  institution ;  but  this  board 
was  appointed — not  to  prepare  materials  for  the  system  with  Ireland  ;  not  to 
supply  Government  with  information  upon  which  they  might  deliberately 
proceed  to  the  adjustment  of  the  intercourse  between  the  two  kingdoms. 
On  the  contrary,  this  board  was  appointed  to  inquire  rather  into  the  pro- 
priety of  what  ministers  were  actually  doing,  than  what  they  ought  to  do. 
For,  at  the  precise  time  when  Mr.  Secretary  Orde  first  agitated  the  businesB 
in  ihe  Irish  House  of  Comnions,  this  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  was 
employed  in  the  examination  of  evidence  and  the  discussion  of  points  on 
which  the  merits  of  the  proposed  arrangement  were  ultimately  to  be  esti- 
mated. Never,  surely,  was  a  Board  of  Privy  Council  so  perverted,  so 
degraded  as  this !  Not  appointed  to  investigate  and  examine  all  the  neces- 
Mry  evidence  as  a  preliminary  to  an  important  measure — not  constituted  to 
deliberate  on  the  various  effects  of  a  great  national  change,  the  outline  of 
which  was  merely  in  idea,  unsettled,  and  unadopted  by  the  minister;  but, 
io  truth,  to  provide  a  posthumous  defence  for  a  plan  already  fixed,  and  to 
fabricate  a  vindication  for  mischiefs  too  far  advanced  to  admit  of  qualification 
or  amendment.  With  such  views,  and  for  such  purposes,  was  this  Board  of 
Privy  Council  at  first  convened.  A  right  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Jen- 
kinaon),  whose  feelings,  on  being  studiously  excluded  from  all  the  ministerial 
departments  of  state,  it  was  found  not  wholly  inexpedient  to  console  and 
»oothe,  by  some  temporary  delegation  of  insignificant  eminence,  was  pru- 
dently mppoin  ted  to  the  presidency  of  this  mock  committee.  No  higher  mark 
of  confidence  was  then  bestowed  on  the  now  avowed  associate  of  the  great 
superintendant  minister.  On  the  report,  however,  of  such  a  board  thus 
constituted  and  thus  directed,  did  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  call  upon 
this  House  to  depend  with  unreserved  confidence  for  the  complete  justifi. 
cation  of  his  plan.  In  other  words,  we  were  to  trust  the  most  important 
rights  of  BriUsh  commerce  to  the  opinion  of  a  Board  of  the  King's  Privy 
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Counsellors,  appointed  by  the  King's  ministers  themselves,  to  inquire 
whether  the  measure  that  they  had  adopted  \vas  wise  or  the  contrary.  Can 
the  committee  imagine  anything  more  frivolous,  more  absurd,  than  so  partial 
an  appeal?  Do  we  not  all  know,  that  when  his  Majesty's  ministers  are 
committed  on  any  one  point,  the  servants  whom  they  employ  must  be  care- 
ful not  to  deliver  an  opinion  hostile  to  that  measure  ?  The  Board  of  Council 
arc  selected  by  the  minister,  not  as  deliberate  judges  of  his  conduct :  it  were 
the  extreme  of  folly  to  consider  them  in  such  a  light ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
was  their  object  to  afford  every  possible  support  to  measures  which  they 
were  called  upon  directly  to  countenance.  This  always  was,  and  ever  must 
be,  the  case ';  and  so  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  in  the  present  instance 
seem  entirely  to  have  considered  it.  At  first,  indeed,  before  the  minister 
had  thought  it  safe  to  communicate  his  plan  to  the  right  honourable  presi- 
dent of  this  Board,  some  opinions  far  from  favourable  to  the  plan  did  appear 
upon  their  Minutes,  and  of  course  are  still  to  be  discovered  in  their  report ; 
but  this  was  a  transient  gloom  :  from  the  moment  that  the  present  complete 
intelligence  and  intimacy  was  established  between  the  right  honourable  pre- 
sident and  the  ministers,  a  new  light  seemed  to  flash  at  once  on  the  whole 
Board  of  Council ;  the  happiest  means  were  instantly  pursued  to  effect  the 
concealment  of  ministerial  error ;  the  most  decisive  mode  of  examining 
witnesses  was  systematically  observed :  not  only  the  most  apt  and  artful 
questions  were  propounded,  but,  with  equal  skill,  the  most  fortunate  answers 
were  generally  provided ;  all,  however,  was  carried  on  with  much  plausibility 
and  statclincss  of  deportment.  *■  It  was  an  open  court :  it  was  accessible  to 
witnesses  of  all  descriptions,  and,  accordingly'  (as  was  repeatedly  asserted), 
*  gentlemen  attended  them  of  their  own  accord,  and  voluntarily  offered  their 
impartial  testimony  on  the  various  articles  of  their  respective  manufactures.* 
But  how  has  this  description  been  verified  ?  We  have  it  in  proof,  that  every 
individual  witness  who  attended  that  Board  was  expressly  sent  for — and  that 
questions  were  put  of  an  abstract  nature,  and  on  premises  unexplained.  We 
have  found,  too,  that  the  answers  so  obtained  were  reserved,  to  be  brought 
in  contradiction  to  opinions  which,  when  the  premises  were  fully  examined, 
and  the  consequences  weighed,  it  was  obvious  could  not  fail  to  be  stated  in 
testimony  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  right  honourable 
gentleman,  who  is  at  the  head  of  this  Board  (Mr.  Jenkinson),  has  thought 
proper,  however,  to  inform  us,  that  the  manufacturers  were  voluntary  at- 
tendants on  the  committee.  But  to  this  more  than  one  gentlemaii  of 
eminence  and  respect  has  directly  answered,  that,  in  truth,  the  witnesses  were 
expressly  sent  for ;  Mr.  Rose,  of  the  Treasury,  having  repeatedly  cntieftted 
them  to  attend  the  committee.  *  Ay,'  says  the  right  honourable  gentlemaiit 
'  but  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  Mr.  Rose,  nor  with  the  Treasury :  we  did 
not  send  for  you.' 

**  It  is  said  in  praise  of  simplicity  of  action,  that  *  the  right  hand  knowethnot 
what  the  left  hand  doeth.'  Perhaps  this  may  be  the  case  here?  but  which. 
Sir,  is  the  right  hand,  and  which  the  left,  of  the  present  Administration,  it  is 
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nnt  so  CM)-  to  aaccrtain.  Cerlainly,  the  ChaneeUor  of  (be  Eschequer  has, 
tilt  of  late,  been  fond  of  disclaiming  all  connexion  with  certain  obuosious 
ehaiactcrs.  He  has.  generally,  in  liigh  tone  and  pompous  parade,  disavowed 
and  reptobalcd  all  intimacy,  all  friendship,  oil  connexion,  with  the  right 
honourable  gentleman*  who  has  long  been  suspected  of  promoting  an  undue 
inflacncc  in  the  government  of  this  country.  But  all  this  was  the  language 
of  a  period  when  the  momentary  popularity  which  the  minister  had  obtained 
had  placed  him  above  the  degradation  of  so'obnosious  a  connexion.  When 
thi;  conduct  of  the  popular  branch  of  the  constitution  was  bestowed  upon  the 
present  minister,  under  the  description  and  character  of  a  popular  Btatesman, 
it  would,  indeed,  hare  been  madness  in  the  extreme  to  have  held  any  other 
language  of  one.  whose  habits,  whose  principles,  whose  avowed  prejudicea, 
niBtked  him  out  as  uLledy  disqualified  for  a  situation  which,  even  in  common 
piadence.  ought  never  to  be  subject  to  the  direct  control,  or  to  the  disguised 
infioence,  of  prerogative.  When  the  scene,  however,  began  to  change,  when 
thp  Irish  resolutions  excited  alarm,  and  the  minds  of  men  were  irritated  at  so 
lavish  a  surrender  of  everything  (hat  was  dc 
gentleman  began  to  fee!  himself  weak  and  { 


;  when  the  right  honourable 
his  language  was  less 
inflated,  his  proud  rejection  of  obnoxious  characters  was  heard  no  more  : 

'  Telephus  et  Pcltue,  cum  pauper  el  exul  uttrquc, 
Frojicit  unpullas  et  t^csquipedalia  verba.' 

'  Uitetj  makes  us  acquainted  with  strange  companions.'  For  my  own  part, 
Sir.  though  I  have  always  considered  the  right  honourable  gentleman  alluded 
to,  as  an  objectionable  character,  for  mixing  in  the  conduci  of  ihc  British 
Government,  yet  1  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say,  that,  in  this  singular 
instance,  his  cautious  temper,  his  patient  laborious  hahitn,  have  undoubtedly 
been  well  employed  in  correcting  the  strange  incoherent  levities  of  the  originol 
propositions.  And,  therefore,  it  would  be  wholly  unfair  to  withhold  the 
merit  of  some  of  the  alterations  of  this  day  from  the  instruction  and  advice 
to  generously  administered  by  the  right  honourable  gentleman  in  the  hour  of 
danger  and  necessity. 

"  But,  to  return.  Sir,  to  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council.  I  cannot  aup. 
press  my  indignation  at  the  petty,  miserable  plan,  which  I  am  sorry  to  find 
they  have  pursued,  of  first  entrapping  witnesses,  by  inducing  them  to  give 
hasty  answers  to  questions  unexplained,  and  afterwards  endeavouring  to  detect 
contradictions  in  their  evidence,  when  they  came,  at  the  distance  of  six  weeks, 
to  speak  at  the  bar  uf  this  Committee.  Upon  such  conduct,  very  ill-becoming 
a  Board  of  Privy  Council,  I  cannot  but  observe,  that,  undoubtedly,  it  would 
have  been  far  more  graceful  for  the  right  honourable  gentleman  to  have  lent 
bis  utmost  aid  to  the  manufacturers  of  this  country,  when  they  were  forced 
to  the  bar  of  this  Committee  in  support  of  their  dearest  privileges  :  surely, 
upon  such  an  occasion,  he  ought  himself  to  have  manfully  declared,  '  I  rejoice 
to  tee  you  here  ;  eager. as  I  am  for  the  discovery  of  truth,  I  am  happy  thftt 
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you  are  come  to  explain  all  those  points  in  which  you  have  been  either  mia- 
quoted  or  misrepresented  by  the  Committee  of  Council.  You  have  now  an 
opportunity  to  correct  those  errors  ;  improve  it  with  all  the  sincerity  and 
zeal  that  are  the  best  characteristics  of  Englishmen.'  Such,  Sir,  ought  to 
have  been  his  language ;  for,  surely,  it  is  by  no  means  discreditable  for  a 
roan  of  the  strictest  honour  to  explain  his  opinions,  when  more  mature  reflec- 
tion and  greater  light  on  the  subject  have  convinced  him  that  he  was  wrong. 
And  yet,  in  pursuing  a  line  of  conduct  diametrically  opposite  to  that  which 
I  have  described ;  in  adopting  the  poor  and  miserable  expedient  which  the 
minister  preferred  to  the  plain  feeling  of  justice  and  honour,  I  pledge  myself 
to  prove,  that,  with  all  their  sinister  industry  to  confuse  and  to  prevent,  they 
have  completely  and  utterly  failed  ;  for  not  a  single  instance  have  they  been 
able  to  offer,  of  glaring  and  material  contradiction  in  any  one  of  the  numerous 
witnesses  who  have  been  the  constant  objects  of  their  illiberal  attacks. 

"  I  have  said,  Sir,  that,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  comprehend  the  alter- 
ations, by  hearing  them  once  read  over,  I  am  ready  to  acknowledge,  they  are 
infinitely  more  palatable  than  at  first ;  but  I  desire  to  be  understood,  that  I 
still  insist,  they  are  by  no  means  what  they  ought  to  be.  Much  of  my  objec- 
tion remains  ;  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  but,  when  gentlemen  come  to  discuss  the 
amended  resolutions,  they  >vill  yet  exhibit  weighty  arguments  against  their 
acceptance,  as  the  basis  of  the  fututc  intercourse  between  the  two  countries. 

**  The  right  honourable  gentleman  has  now  removed  the  objection  which 
originally  existed  against  the  first  resolutions  :  namely,  that  we  thereby 
sacrificed  the  monopoly  of  the  Asiatic  trade.  How  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  could  originally  overlook  that  most  important  concern,  unless  he 
meant  to  abolish  the  monopoly,  is  a  point  for  which  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss 
how  to  account.  Surely  the  peculiar  services  which  the  company  have  ren- 
dered to  his  administration,  might  well  have  claimed  a  more  serious  attention 
to  their  particular  interests  than  the  right  honourable  gentleman  seems  to 
have  paid  them  at  the  present  important  crisis ;  but,  roused  to  the  performance 
of  his  duty,  by  the  zeal  of  gentlemen  on  this  side  of  the  House,  he  has,  at 
length,  indeed,  made  some  provision  for  the  security  of  the  East  India  trads. 
Certainly,  I  do  not  grudge  to  the  people  of  Ireland  the  benefits  which  he  has 
allotted  to  them  in  this  branch  of  commerce  :  it  is  by  no  means  improper 
that  they  should  have  a  share  of  the  outfit  of  the  East  India  ships,  as  they 
consent  to  a  part  of  the  return.  Excluded  from  the  commerce  of  Asia,  it 
seems  but  barely  equitable  to  permit  them  to  supply  some  proportion  of  the 
export  trade.  On  the  contrary,  if,  at  any  time,  either  the  necessities  or  tho 
mere  will  of  the  East  India  Company,  should  resort  to  Ireland  for  such  sap- 
plies,  in  preference  to  the  established  trade  with  their  own  native  dealers,  I 
am  sure  there  is  no  Englishman  of  sense  or  spirit  who  would  debar  Ireland  firon 
every  fair  participation  of  those  benefits  which  may  be  safely  and  justly  divided* 

*'  The  right  honourable  gentleman  has  made  use  of  the  most  unfiv- 
tunate  argument  that  I  ever  heard  delivered  by  the  most  unfortanate 
speaker  in  this  or  in  any  assembly.     He  says,  that,  giving  to  Ireland  die 
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English  market  for  the  issue  of  colonial  produce,  though  it  will  not  enable 
the  Irish  to  enter  into  any  dangerous  competition  with  us  at  home,  will  yet 
be  of  great  avail  lo  them,  for  they  will  thereby  be  more  capable  of  taking 
advantage  oC  the  foteign  market.  This  he  explains  by  saying,  that,  having 
the  issue  of  the  Enghsh  market  to  depend  upon  in  the  last  resort,  they  will 
bsve  a  greater  spur  fn  adventure  ;  they  will  import  more  of  the  produce  of 
the  colonies ;  and,  trusting  to  the  power  w^hich  they  will  now  have  of  coming, 
in  the  end,  to  Eogland  with  their  commodities,  they  will  strive  lo  increase 
iheir  foreign  trade,  and  necessarily  make  their  country  a  aort  of  commercial 
dep6l.  If  this  nrgument  is  true  of  the  colonial  produce,  it  is  equally  true  of 
iLeir  own  manufactures.  If  they  have  the  advanlA^c  of  having  the  English 
market  as  an  issue  to  enable  them  to  push  their  foreign  trade  to  a  conaider- 
Me  increase  in  the  colonial  produce,  then,  with  precisely  the  same  ground, 
may  we  contend  that,  having  the  issue  of  the  English  market,  they  will  be 
able  to  advance  their  foreign  trade  for  their  manufactures. 

"  Here,  then,  is  an  end  to  all  the  invective  which  was  thrown  on  the 
manufactarers  for  baring  asserted  that  those  resolutions  would  affect  the 
manufactiiTcs  of  Great  Britain  in  the  foreign  market :  they  were  told,  with 
petulance,  that  they  did  not  understand  the  matter ;  and  that  if  there  was 
any  danger  of  meeting  a  powerful  competitor  in  the  Irish  manufactures  at  the 
foreign  market,  that  danger  existed  before  ;  that  the  foreign  market  had 
alnaya  been  open  to  the  Irish  manufacturer :  true,  and  of  this  they  were  not 
ignorant ;  but  Ireland  had  not  till  now  the  sure  issue  of  the  English  market 
at  a  collateral  security  far  enterprise,  snd  as  a  spur  to  speculation.  I  thank 
the  right  honouriibk- gentleman  for  liiiH  jr!,'\iment ;  but  I  must  apprise  him. 
that  it  refers  more  to  manufactures  than  lo  colonial  produce.  Does  be  not 
know  that,  in  colonial  produce,  the  home  market  is  everything,  and  the 
foreign  market  nothing  ?  In  manufactures,  it  is  the  reverse,  or  nearly  so. 
Tbere  was  good  ground,  therefore,  for  the  manufacturers  to  state  that  they 
■hould  now  find  a  dangerous  competitor  in  Ireland  at  the  foreign  market. 

"  With  respect.  Sir,  to  the  Navigation  Act,  upon  which  I  have  said  bo 
nach  in  the  course  of  this  discussion,  do  we  not  now  find  that  all  my 
apprehensions  were  well  founded?  The  right  honourable  gentleman  has, 
St  length,  acknowledged  that  the  Navigation  Act  was  in  danger,  notwith- 
standing hia  repeated  declarations  to  the  contrary.  This  conviction  may  be 
collected  from  the  nature  of  the  remedy  he  has  thought  it  expedient  to  adopt. 
Strong  must  have  been  the  apprehensions  which  suggested  such  a  relief  :  it 
is  a  relief  which,  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  two  kingdoms,  will 
require  very  particular  consideration  indeed,  as  its  tendency  is  no  less  than 
this :  that,  notwithstanding  the  independence  of  Ireland,  she  must  still,  in 
commercial  laws  and  external  legislation,  be  governed  by  Biitain,  That  she 
■hall  agree  to  follow  whatever  regulations  we  may  think  it  right  to  pursue, 
from  time  to  time,  for  securing  privileges  to  our  shipping,  or  for  restraining 
the  trade  with  oar  colonies,  and  that  such  laws  shall  be  in  full  force  in 
Ireland,  is  a  remedy  certainly  of  a  very  hazardous  kind ;  but.  Sir,  though  it 
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goes  80  far,  it  does  not  satisfy  me ;  it  is  dangerous,  indeed,  but  not  efficacious ; 
nor  do  I  think  that,  strong  and  bitter  as  it  is,  it  will  be  attended  with  the 
effects  of  preventing  the  various  and  radical  evils  which  are  attached  to  this 
pernicious  system.  I  am  of  opinion,  that,  even  if  Ireland  should  agree  to  this 
provision,  we  shall  deliver  up  into  the  custody  of  another,  and  that  an  inde- 
pendent, nation,  all  our  fundamental  laws  for  the  regulation  of  our  trade,  and 
we  must  depend  totally  on  her  bounty  and  illiberal  spirit  for  the  guardianship 
and  protection  of  our  dearest  interests. 

**  Now,  Sir,  although  I  feel  as  strong  a  disposition  of  partiality  and  favour 
towards  the  Irish  nation  as  any  man  in  this  House  ;  although  I  believe  them 
to  be  a  people  as  distinguished  for  liberality  as  any  people  upon  earth,  yet 
this  is  not  of  all  others  the  particular  point  in  which  I  would  choose  to  trust 
to  their  liberality.  I  think  the  guardianship  of  the  laws  which  I  have  men- 
tioned can  be  deposited  in  no  hands  so  properly  as  in  our  own.  It  would  be 
the  interest  of  Ireland  to  evade  those  laws,  and  I  ask  you  what  security  there 
is  for  the  due  performance  of  a  commercial  contract  when  it  is  the  interest  of 
a  nation  to  evade  it  ?  He  who  trusts  to  the  vague  and  rash  notions  of 
abstract  right  in  preference  to  the  constant  and  uniform  testimony  of  expe- 
rience, will  find  himself  miserably  deceived  in  his  calculations  on  all  subjects 
of  commercial  or  political  discussion.  WTicn  it  is  the  interest  of  a  nation  to 
evade  a  law,  that  law  will  be  evaded  :  it  always  was  so,  and  it  always  will 
be  so.  Perhaps  there  is  no  instance  of  a  countr}'  more  tenacious  of  engage- 
ments than  our  own  ;  but,  do  we  not  all  know,  that,  finding  the  illicit  trade 
which  was  some  time  ago  carried  on  to  the  Spanish  main,  highly  beneficiml 
to  the  country,  that  trade  was  connived  at,  though  in  the  very  teeth  of 
our  national  engagements  ?  Now,  Sir,  when  it  shall  be  felt  that  Ireland  will 
be  materially  benefited  by  evading  our  laws,  and  that  the  introduction  of 
foreign  sugars  will  be  so  much  more  valuable  to  them  than  the  legal  impor- 
tation of  our  colonial  produce,  is  it  to  be  imagined  that  the  people  of  Ireland 
will,  out  of  mere  love  and  liberality,  shut  their  eyes  against  their  own  imme- 
diate interest,  or  that  the  laws  which  may  be  made  in  conformity  with  this 
new  system  will  be  enforced  with  vigour  and  with  efiBcacy  ?  Interest  is  the 
leading  impulse  with  nations,  and  it  supposes  nothing  unfavourable  to  the 
Irish,  to  suppose  that  the  common  feelings  which  actuate  all  mankind  in 
their  public  character  as  states,  may  prevail  also  with  them.  When  it  shall 
be  found  that  foreign  sugar  may  be  introduced  fifteen  or  twenty  per  cent 
cheaper  than  our  own  ;  and  when  it  shall  be  found  that  they  can  be  intio- 
duccd  in  American  bottoms  cheaper  than  in  shipping  navigated  according  to 
the  law  of  Great  Britain,  it  is  idle  to  suppose  that  they  will  not  be  so  intio- 
duccd,  that  this  sinister  advantage  will  not  be  so  obtained :  that  is,  in  other 
words,  that  the  commerce  of  England  will  not  be  so  affected  and  diminished. 

**  Mr.  Orde,  on  opening  his  system  to  the  Irish  Parliament,  if  we  may  trust 
to  the  reports  of  the  newspapers — and  that  we  may  do  so,  is  evident  from  this 
circumstance,  that,  though  Mr.  Orde  was  in  I/ondon  several  days,  he  never 
camo  down  to  the  House  to  contradict  the  reports,  though  argument  was  daily 
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founded  ujton  them — stated  that  Cork  would  bcomo  the  emporium  of  ilic 
empire.  This  expression,  to  be  aurc,  he  afterwards  changed  to  a  term  more 
prosaic  Bud  modest,  affirming  that  his  original  phrase  hnd  been  that  Cork 
would  hecotnc  the  medium  of  trade  to  the  empire.  The  ditfcrcnce  is  immn- 
tenol,  except  in  the  sound  of  the  word  ;  for  by  medium  I  can  undcrslnnd 
nothing  else,  than  that  the  produce  of  the  western  world  will,  in  llio  firsit 
initsncc.  be  imported  into  Ireland,  be  deposited  there  an  the  magazine  of  the 
empire,  and  be  subsequently  dealt  out  to  Britain  as  her  wants  may  make 
such  application  necessary.  We  have  a  less  sounding  and  less  intcllif[ible 
ptiraiic.  but  the  real  meaning  rtjmainis  still  thi?  same,  and  the  nieasuro  of 
eppreesioQ  and  injury  unchanged  or  unabated.  That  Ireland  will  be  thii 
medium,  I  have  no  doubt;  and  its  beiuR  so  will  produce  an  evil  beyond  the 
mere  loss  of  the  direct  trade  lo  our  colonies  ;  for  there  is  every  reason  lo 
believe,  that  by  this  means  the  produce  of  the  French  and  other  farDl;;n 
colonies  will  find  their  way  into  the  country,  to  the  ruin  of  our  West  India 
pUnlers  and  merchanta.  *  But,'  says  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  '  it  is  not 
to  bo  believed,  that  a  circuitous  voyage,  as  this  will  be,  can  be  preferred  to  a 
communication  with  our  colonies  ;'  and.  in  a  whisper  across  the  House,  he 
tavi. '  thnl  Britain  even  now  supplies  the  Irish  market  with  colonial  produce.' 
Hu*,  Hir,  in  my  opinion,  stren|;thcns  my  argtmient ;  such  is  the  decided 
benefit  ttsulting  from  having  two  markets  instead  of  one,  that  now  we  are 
ible,  with  all  the  disadvantage  of  the  circuitous  voyage,  to  supply  Irelnnd. 
Whst.  then.  mii"t  be  the  con"equencc  lo  Ireland  when  she  shall  enjoy  the 
fIiiii'.;.  ri.,,ik  i.  -uMud  to  all  the  advantages  arising  from  harbours  so  admi- 
re .  ■  .1  by  the  hand  of  N'atiire  for  the  intercourse  in  quc-lion  ; 
from  cheap  labour,  and  from  an  almost  total  exemption  from  national 
burdens  ?  She  will,  indeed,  become  the  emporium,  or,  if  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman,  out  of  compliment  to  his  friends  in  England,  likes  it  better, 
the  medium  of  trade  to  the  general  empire,  and,  indeed,  almost  exclusively 
so  with  respect  to  the  produce  of  our  colonies. 

"  The  right  honourable  gentleman  has  been  anxious  to  set  up  an  argument 
in  favour  of  this  country,  that  great  capital  would,  in  all  eases,  overbalance 
cheapness  of  labour.  I  know  this  to  be  the  fashionable  position  of  the 
present  times,  and  of  the  present  government ;  but  general  positions  of  all 
kinds  ought  to  be  very  cautiously  admitted  ;  indeed,  on  subjects  so  infinitely 
complex  and  mutable  as  politics  and  commerce,  a  wise  man  hesitates  at 
giving  too  implicit  a  credit  to  any  general  maxim  of  any  denomination  ;  and, 
with  this  conviction  in  my  mind,  1  am  prepared  to  controvert  the  position  of 
the  right  honourable  gentleman,  at  the  same  time  that  I  do  not  desire  to  be 
nndcrstood  as  wishing  to  establish  the  contrary.  I  do  not  think  that  great 
capital  will  always  overbalance  cheapness  of  labour,  nor  that  cheap  labour 
will  always  overbalance  great  capital ;  as  general  theorems  I  dispute  both,  at 
the  same  time  that  I  am  clearly  of  opinion,  that  under  certain  circumstances 
both  may  be  true  ;  we  have  known  several  instances  in  which  the  cheapness 
of  labour  has  triumphed  over  greatness  of  capital.     In  the  rapid  transitions 
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of  fortune  in  this  country,  do  wo  not  daily  perceive  the  triumphs  of  industry 
over  wealth  ?     Have  we  not  abundant  precedents  to  show  that  our  manufac- 
tures have  changed  their  positions  in  this  country  merely  on  account  of  the 
cheapness  of  labour  and  provision  ?     Have  they  not,  within  these   thirty 
years,  travelled  into  Scotland,  and  is  it  not  likely  that,  precisely  for  the  same 
reason,  together  with  other  incitements,  they  will  migrate  to  Ireland  ?    '  But,' 
says  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  '  the  difference  is  not  so  great  as  is 
imagined  in  the  price  of  labour :  it  is  only  rude  labour  which  is  cheap  in 
Ireland,  and  the  finer  parts  of  work  are  much  dearer  there  than  in  England/ 
In  proof  of  this  assertion  he  brings  Captain  Brook  to  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
Commons :  a  gentleman  who  has  established  a  very  considerable  manufactory 
of  cottons  in  Ireland.     Whether  it  is  perfectly  proper  to  bring  gentlemen 
from  Ireland,  to  give  evidence  before  the  House  of  Commons,  on  a  subject  that 
is  to  benefit  Ireland  and  not  England,  I  will  not  take  up  much  time  to  inquire. 
"  The  Irish  are  beyond  all  question  greatly  interested  in  the  conclusion  of 
this  bargain,  and  exclusively  so  as  to  hopes  of  benefit ;  their  evidence,  there- 
fore, as  parties  influenced  and  prejudiced,  may,  perhaps,  be  deemed  improper 
when  brought  forward  to  support  the  system,  and  to  persuade  this  House.   I 
know  it  may  be  said,  that  Messrs.  Richardson,  Walker,  Peel,  and  others,  who 
have  given  evidence  on  the  other  side,  are  also  interested  in  the  termination 
of  this  compact.    I  admit  the  fact ;  but  on  which  side  does  their  interest  lie  ? 
and  to  which  ought  we  in  this  House  to  incline  ?     They  are  interested  for 
England,  of  which  we  are  the  delegated  guardians ;  Mr.  Brook  is  interested 
for  Ireland,  who  is  on  the  other   side  negociating  for  himself.     Taking  it, 
therefore,  in  that  point  of  view,  I  cannot  hesitate  a  moment  as  to  the  path 
which  it  becomes  me,  as  a  British  member  of  Parliament,  to  pursue,  in  tlie 
credit  which  I  am  to  bestow  on  the  evidence  adduced.     But,  in  this  point  of 
the  cheapness  of  rude  labour,  hear  what  the  intelligent  Mr.  Peel  says  :— 
The  finer  parts  of  work  cannot   be  carried   on  without   the  ruder.     It    is 
on  the  rude  work  that  the  hand  is  qualified  in  its  art,  and  every  man  who 
is  employed  in  the  finer  branch  was  first  employed  in  the  coarser.*     The 
cheapness  of  rude  labour  is,  therefore,  an  advantage  which  in  manafactures 
of  tlie  finer  kind  must  be  highly  favourable ;  but  in   those  which  are  in 
their  quality  coarse,  must    give  to  the  country  a  decisive  superiority.     In 
one  instance  this  has  been  proved.     A  manufacturer  of  Norwich  gives  it 
in  evidence,  that  he  can  buy  in  Norwich  Irish  worsted  yam  cheaper  than  he 
can  buy  English,  although  it  is  subject  to  five  or  six  duties  before  it  reaches 
him,  and  subject  also  to  the  expense  of  the  voyage  and  of  the  carriage,  as 
well  as  of  the  internal  duties  in  Ireland  ;  so  that,  upon  a  fair  and  just  caleii* 
lation,  it  is  demonstrable  that  they  can  manufacture  worsted  yam  in  Ireland 
forty -five  or  fifty  per  cent,  cheaper  than  in  England.    *  But,'  say  the  witneeses 
from  Ireland,  '  it  is  by  no  means  likely  that  Ireland  will  ever  establish  acottom 
manufactory  to  rival  that  of  Manchester :  it  would  not  be  her  interest  to  do 
so,  anil  there  are  many  stubborn  inconvcnicncies  which  she  has  to  snnnonnL* 
I  will  admit  the  supposition  for  the  sake  of  argument,  though  I  by  no 
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think  it  founded  in  probabilitj.  But,  admitting  even  tliat  slie  shall  not 
think  of  csUbliahing  a  cotton  manufactory,  she  may  still  by  these  new  reaolu- 
lioDB  effectually  cut  off  the  Irish  market  from  ours ;  for,  having  a  manufacture 
of  lin  oini  to  substitute  in  the  room  of  this,  she  may  lay  a  duty  on  cottona, 
which  by  the  principle  of  countervailing  duties  might  amount  to  a  prohibition 
of  ours,  and,  by  a  side  blow,  annihilate  the  Manchester  manufacture  in  the 
Imh  market  at  once. 

"  And  this  leads  mc  to  an  argument  which  has  been  much  insisted  on  in 
fa»our  of  these  resolutions — that,  by  means  of  the  new  system,  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  would  have  the  merit  of  putting  an  end  to  all  idea  of 
protecting  duties.  On  what  rational  ground  does  he  claim  to  himself  tins 
merit?  By  the  power  which  ia  thus  left  to  each  country  to  lay  internal 
duties  on  such  manufactures  as  they  may  covet  to  crush  for  the  sake  of 
advancing  a  substitute,  he  gives  rise  to  u  countervailing  duty  that  will  act  as 
a  complete,  though  indirect,  prohibition  ;  and  that  this  is  in  favour  of  Ireland 
and  inimical  to  England  is  evident  from  this  circumstance,  that  by  the  fatal 
ninth  resolution  we  have  for  ever  given  up  the  only  remaining  hold  which 
eouU  have  opemtcd  as  a  protection  against  bo  obvious  and  alarming  an 
inconvenience.  Protecting  duties,  however  threatened,  would  never  have 
been  imposed  under  the  old  intercourse  ;  for  the  good  sense  of  Ireland  would 
not  have  suffered  the  danger  of  retaliation  on  their  staple  commodity  :  that 
danger  they  will  now  no  longer  be  exposed  to.  But,  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  says  that  we  shall  by  this  means  bind  the  two  nations  together  in 
indisisolublfi  bands;  that  between  nation  and  nation  the  intercourse  should 
be  regulated  by  principles  of  equality  and  justice  ;  and  that  this  ought 
to  be  more  particularly  studied  between  nations  that  are  sisters,  as  it 
were,  and  are  so  connected  in  interest  and  in  blood  as  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  To  such  principles  as  these,  if  acted  upon  with  wisdom  or  the 
chance  of  mutual  harmony,  far  be  it  from  me  to  object !  My  objection  is, 
that  the  intercourse  is  not  to  be  regulated  by  principles  of  equality  and 
justice.  Let  us  suppose  a  fair  and  equal  admission  of  manufactures  into 
each  country  free  of  all  duties — which  of  the  kingdoms  would  shudder  most 
at  such  a  freedom  ?  The  Irish,  undoubtedly.  Wc  are  to  give  them  an 
intercourse  infinitely  more  beneficial  tlian  throwing  open  our  ports  entirely ; 
and  in  doing  this,  we  have  given  to  Ireland  the  power  of  offending  us  without 
reserving  the  means  even  of  retaliation,  much  less  of  prevention. 

"  By  the  seventh  resolution  we  bind  ourselves  in  no  future  time  to  prohibit 
the  export  of  raw  materials  to  Ireland.  This  is  a  measure  which  may 
be  found  highly  prejudicial  to  our  manufactures.  In  the  course  of  this 
session  we  have  passed  an  Act  to  prevent  the  export  of  rabbit  skins,  for  the 
benefit  of  our  hat  manufactory.  May  not  other  occasions  arise  in  which  it 
would  highly  affect  us  to  suffer  raw  materials  to  go  out  of  our  hands  into 
those  of  foreign  states,  under  the  name  of  Ireland  ;  for  such  is  the  danger  that 
I  apprehend.  A  cargo  of  raw  materials  may  be  entered  at  our  custom-house 
for  Ireland  ;  but  what  security  shall  we  have,  either  for  their  being  carried 
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thither,  or  for  their  stay  in  the  country  if  they  reach  it :     Never  let  us  be  so 
weak  as  to  trust  to  generosity  when  interest  is  at  stake. 

"  The  ninth  resolution.  Sir,  is  that  which  I  reprobate  the  most,  and  in  that 
no  alteration  has  been  made.  By  that  resolution  we  for  ever  surrender  the 
only  power  which  we  had  of  enforcing  the  due  performance  of  all  the  parts 
of  the  bargain  obligatory  on  Ireland.  By  giving  up  all  legislative  control 
over  the  admission  of  her  staple  into  Britain,  we  for  ever  throw  ourselves  on 
the  mercy  of  Ireland,  and  have  no  means  of  protecting  ourselves  against  her 
future  caprices.  It  is  by  such  means  that  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
hopes  to  produce  a  lasting  amity  between  the  two  kingdoms.  He  provides 
ill  for  peace  who  deprives  himself  of  the  weapons  of  war.  True  policy 
suggests,  that,  with  a  disposition  to  be  amicable  ourselves,  we  should  be 
prepared  against  the  effects  of  a  contrary  disposition  in  others. 

"  In  regard  to  the  compensation,  I  hardly  know  in  what  view  of  it  to 
express  my  particular  reprobation.  The  exaction  of  a  permanent  provision 
from  Ireland  is  what  I  consider  as  a  measure  pregnant  with  the  most 
alarming  consequence  to  the  liberties  and  to  the  constitution  of  both 
countries.  As  an  Irishman,  I  would  never  consent  to  grant  it ;  and  as  an 
Englishman,  I  cannot  accept  it.  What  Ireland  cannot  concede  with  safety, 
England  cannot  receive  with  grace.  It  has  always  been  the  leading  and 
characteristic  privilege  of  our  legislature — and  when  I  speak  of  ours  in  this 
instance,  I  may  include  the  legislature  of  Ireland  also — to  limit  all  grants  of 
supplies  to  the  period  of  one  year.  Thus,  the  supplies  for  the  army  are 
voted  annually,  for  the  navy  annually,  for  the  ordnance  annually ;  and  so  also 
in  every  description  of  public  expenditure  that  may  any  way  tend  to  produce 
an  undue  control  over  the  subject :  to  make  them  perpetual,  even  though 
the  application  of  them  is  to  be  left  to  the  disposal  of  Parliament,  is  ft 
measure  to  which  I  cannot  give  my  consent :  it  establishes  a  precedent  for 
diminishing  the  sole  security  which  the  domestic  branch  of  the  constitution 
possesses  against  the  encroachments  of  the  Executive.  Annual  supplies  are 
the  vital  source  of  the  influence  and  authority  which  the  representative  body 
have,  and  ought  to  have,  in  the  respective  legislatures  of  tlie  two  countrk^ 
and  I  can  accede  to  no  regulation  that  has  the  operation  of  impairing  so 
invaluable  a  privilege  in  the  smallest  degree.  I  object  to  this  compcnsaticm 
on  another  account ;  and  that  is,  that  I  do  not  think  it  worth  our  acceptance; 
for,  even  if  the  surplus  of  the  hereditary  revenue  should  amount  to  a  sum 
which  might  be  valuable  when  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  our  navy,  what 
security  have  we  that  the  Irish  nation  may  not  withdraw  the  sum  which  they 
now  appropriate  to  the  army  ?  They  now  maintain  a  very  considerable  part 
of  our  army.  I  wish  to  know  if  it  will  not  be  in  their  power  to  withhold 
that  sum  whenever  they  shall  deem  it  expedient,  after  the  establishment  of 
this  new  system  :  therefore  what  we  gain  in  the  one  way  we  may  lose  in  the 
other.  We  may  lose  from  our  army  what  we  are  to  gain  in  our  nary,  with 
this  material  difference  still  existing  between  the  two  cases,  that  the  sapjdj 
which  is  now  granted  on  the  part  of  Ireland  for  the  support  of  our  army,  is 
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granted  in  a  manner  truly  and  perfectiy  congenial  with  the  praclice  and 
ipirit  of  our  own  eonstitation  ;  whereas  the  proposed  expedient  for  the  service 
of  our  navy  originates  in  a  violation  of  both,  and  cannot  operate  Lut  to  the 
obvious  disadvantage  of  the  popular  department  of  the  Irish  govemment. 
The  right  honourable  gentleman  says,  the  surplus  of  the  hereditary  revenue 
would  be  appropriated  to  the  purchase  of  provisions  for  the  navy,  and  that 
thus  it  would  be  beneficial  to  Ireland.  To  this  I  have  no  objection  ;  I  think 
it  would  be  reasonable  and  advanlageoua.  But  to  the  permanency  of  the 
grant  I  must  enter  my  most  cordial  and  detenuined  protest.  The  right 
honourable  gentleman  says,  that  he  would  not  trust  to  the  generosity  of 
Ireland  for  a  compensation,  which  he  considera  as  founded  in  justice,  ile 
will  implicitly  Irant  to  her  generosity  and  kindness  for  the  due  and  vigorous 
execution  of  the  trade  laws,  but  he  will  not  trust  to  her  generosity  for  the 
relum  which  she  shall  make  for  his  present  benevolence  towards  her,  In 
this  I  completely  difl'cr  with  the  right  honourable  gentleman.  I  would  trust 
to  Ireland  in  the  case  where  he  would  not,  and  1  would  not  trust  where  he  is 
inclined  to  do  so.  If  there  be  any  nation  upon  earth  in  whom,  on  a  point  of 
honourable  eompcnaation,  I  would  have  implicit  confidence, 'it  is  Ireland; 
but  in  the  due  performance  of  coramerciai-  regulationa,  where  the  laws  stand 
for  ever  in  the  way  of  interest  and  adventure,  I  would  not  trust  to  any  people 
existing.  In  the  case  of  the  compensation,  (he  voice  of  all  Ireland  would  be 
heard  in  her  Parliament.  In  the  instance  of  sinister  trade,  it  would  be  coll- 
finvd  to  the  intrigues  between  smugglers  and  custom-house  officers  ;  and 
neither  the  generosity  nor  the  manlioeas  of  the  more  enlightened  and  polished 
part  of  the  nation  would  be  at  all  concerned  in  the  discussion. 

■■  The  right  honourable  tjontleman  has  insinuated  that  there  i,i  an  imme- 
diate necessity  for  adoptini;  the  system  which  he  has  proposed ;  that  is  as 
much  as  to  say,  in  plain  English,  he  has  held  out  the  resolutions  to  Ireland, 
and  the  necessity  for  adopting  them  has  arisen  from  his  having  done  so. 
This  is  a  mode  of  argument  which  merits  a  great  share  of  countenance, 
whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  the  fact.  Ireland  is  not,  however,  I  trust, 
so  unreasonable  as  to  insist  upon  the  rash  and  intemperate  transfer  of 
privileges,  demonstrably  ruinous  to  England.  '  But,'  says  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman,  '  this  system  will  finally  determine  every  question  between 
the  two  nations,  and  nothing  can  arise  in  future  to  make  a  contest  between 
them.'  I  call  upon  the  right  honourable  gentleman  to  say  what  security  he 
can  give  us  for  the  certain  accomplishment  of  his  presage.  Does  he  speak 
from  experience  ?  Evidently  not.  Experience  of  the  past,  which  I  conceive 
to  be  the  best  criterion  by  which  to  determine  the  probability  of  the  future, 
is  against  him.  When  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon,  in  the  year  1780, 
opened  to  the  Irish  the  trade  of  our  colonics,  the  Parliament  of  that  country*, 
declared  themselves  fully  gratified,  and  thanked  his  Majesty  in  terms  of  the 
utmost  gratitude  and  apparent  satisfaction.  In  a  few  months,  however,  their 
voice  was  heard  again.  During  the  Administration  of  which  I  formed  a  part 
their  legislature  was  declared  to  be  independent ;  and,  in  addresses  from  both 
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Houses  of  Parliaincnt,  they  professed  themselves  so  entirely  content,  as  not 
to  consider  it  possible  that  any  subsequent  question  of  political  diyision 
could  arise  between  the  two  kingdoms.  Yet,  in  the  very  next  session,  they 
gave  indications  of  new  dissatisfaction,  and  further  concessions  were  made. 
How  are  men  to  argue  from  these  facts  ?  One  would  imagine  that  the  most 
effectual  and  satisfactory  method  of  quieting  the  apprehensions,  or  reliering 
the  exigencies,  of  a  distressed  country,  would  be  that  of  appealing  to  their 
own  testimony  for  a  knowledge  of  their  circumstances  ;  to  collect  informa- 
tion from  themselves  ;  to  desire  them  to  state,  in  their  own  persons,  the 
measure  of  their  calamities,  and  the  best  expedient  for  the  relief  of  them. 
This  was  precisely  the  way  pursued  heretofore.  The  concessions  were 
granted  on  the  declarations  of  the  best  informed  men  in  the  land — men  the 
best  qualified  to  know  the  state,  the  wants,  and  the  expectations  of  the 
kingdom.  Mr.  Hussey  Burgh  and  Mr.  Grattan — names  which  no  man  coold 
mention  but  with  the  sincerest  and  most  cordial  respect,  were  the  authorities 
on  which  England  proceeded,  and  on  which  she  relied.  But  this,  it  seems, 
however  specious  and  natural,  was  not  the  proper  method  of  ascertaining  the 
wants  or  wishes  of  another  kingdom.  The  true  and  only  means  of  finally 
concluding  all  disputes  with  Ireland,  is  to  send  a  stranger  there,  and  order 
him  to  address  himself  to  their  senate  in  such  language  as  this  :  ^  Hear  me, 
ye  men  of  ignorance  and  credulity  !  You  know  nothing  of  what  you  want, 
what  you  wish,  or  what  would  be  good  for  you — trust  yourselves  to  rae— I 
am  perfect  master  of  all  your  infirmities — here  is  the  specific  that  will  care 
you,  the  infallible  nostrum  for  all  ailments.'  It  seems  that  this  is  the  onlj 
conciliatory  expedient  for  administering  to  the  relief  of  a  disordered  state- 
not  to  suffer  the  inhabitants  to  speak,  but  to  send  a  man  amongst  them 
ignorant  at  once  of  their  exigencies,  their  grievances,  and  their  policy,  to 
propose  wild  schemes  of  extravagant  speculation,  and  prescribe  for  the 
disorder,  without  the  painful  tediousness  of  trying  to  understand  it.  In 
compliance  with  this  new  idea,  Mr.  Ordc,  an  English  gentleman,  the 
secretary  to  an  English  nobleman,  the  I/ord-Lieutenant  for  the  time,  rises 
up  and  proposes  a  set  of  resolutions  which  he  pledges  himself  to  carry  into 
complete  execution.  These  resolutions  are  brought  to  England,  and,  after 
two  months'  discussion,  arc  completely  and  fundamentaUy  altered.  Upon 
these  resolutions  the  right  honourable  gentleman  thinks  himself  warranted 
to  say  that  the  system  will  be  final.  The  right  honourable  gentleman  said 
that  he  must  have  a  fund  of  credulity  who  believed  all  the  evidence  which 
the  manufacturers  had  given  at  the  bar.  In  like  manner,  I  say  that  he  most 
have  a  fund  of  credulity  indeed,  who  can  believe  on  such  premises  that  the 
Irish  will  be  content  with  this  system,  or  that  the  general  interests  of  both 
countries  can  be  promoted  by  its  establishment. 

'*  '  It  is  possible,'  says  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  '  that  one  country 
may  lose  what  another  may  gain.'  I  am  ready  to  agree  with  the  right 
honourable  gentleman,  that,  in  similar  manufactures,  or  even  in  the  same 
manufacture,  one  country  might  open  channels  of  commerce  unknown  (o 
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ajiother,  the  one  acquire  richcB  without  the  other  suffering  diminulion;  lint 
it  so  happens,  that  between  England  and  Ireland,  under  these  resoIulloHB, 
this  cannot  be  the  case.  Their  channels  of  consumption  are  precisclj  tho 
Mine,  and  a  mutual  paTticipation  in  all  markets  is  the  leading  principle  of 
the  agreement.  Ireland,  therefore,  cannot  make  a  aingle  acquisition  but  to 
the  proportionate  loss  of  IDngland.  I  defy  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
to  mention  any  one  article — and  he  has  not  mentioned  one — in  which  Ire- 
land may  gain  without  England  suffering  a  loss.  This,  Sir,  constitutes  the 
(Usenet  and  prominent  evidence  of  the  impolicy  of  the  system.  It  is  this 
which  will  stir  up  jealousy  between  the  two  countries,  and  make  Engliah- 
men  and  Irishmen  look  at  one  another  with  cold  hearts  and  suspicious  eyes. 
If  any  one  thing  demands  more  than  another  the  cautious  deliberation  of  the 
committee,  it  is  that  of  guarding  againat  insidious  competition ;  to  take  care 
that  the  new  system  shall  not  make  the  countries  riruh  instead  of  friends. 

"Another  objection  requires  a  more  satisfactory  answer  than  it  has  yet 
obtained.  We  have  gone  great  lengths  for  the  suppression  of  smuggling. 
and  have  loaded  our  constituents  with  a  commutation  tax  of  a  most  heavy 
and  unequal  kind,  merely  to  crush  the  contraband  trade  on  our  coasts. 
Upon  the  very  heel  of  a  most  oppressive  and  inequitable  expedient  for  the 
prevention  of  smuggling,  we  are  preparing  to  adopt  a  new  system,  that  will 
gJTC  to  every  species  of  this  indirect  and  contraband  commerce  ten  timfs  the 
rigour  and  the  generality  that  it  ever  possessed  in  the  country.  This  is  the 
tight  honourable  gentleman's  consistency.  In  one  year  ho  loads  the  suhjocts 
with  the  most  intolemble  imposition  to  which  they  were  ever  exposed,  and 
the  single  motive,  as  well  as  the  only  possible  excuse,  for  it  is  this  ;  the  pre- 
vention of  smuggling.  The  nest  year,  he  introduces  a  new  measure,  the 
obvious  and  undeniable  tendency  of  which  is,  to  encourage  all  illicit  trade 
to  an  extent  hitherto  unknown  in  any  period  of  our  history  ;  for,  by  means 
of  this  new  intercourse,  no  laws,  no  watchfulness,  no  penalties  will  have 
power  enough  to  prevent  the  revival  of  every  sort  of  contraband  trade.  I 
shall  mention  only  a  single  article  or  two,  to  show  the  facility  which  these 
new  resolutions  will  give  to  the  exercise  of  smuggling.  At  present,  so 
anxious  are  we  to  guard  against  the  illicit  importation  of  French  gloves,  that 
we  have  had  recourse  to  a  prevention  of  unexampled  severity.  Besides  the 
penalty,  which  is  uncommonly  high,  the  person  in  whose  custody  suspected 
gloves  are  found  is  obliged  to  prove  that  they  were  made  in  this  country. 
The  onoi  probandi  lies  upon  the  person  accused  :  an  instance  of  severity 
unknown  to  the  general  penal  provision  of  our  statutes.  When  this  com- 
munication with  Ireland  is  opened,  what  will  be  the  consequence  ?  The 
person  has  only  to  say  that  they  arc  Irish.  It  will  be  in  vain  that  you  call 
upon  him  to  prove  that  they  are  manufactured  there  ;  and  thus  you  will  have 
articles  of  every  kind  poured  in  upon  you.  Silk  stockings  are  another  article 
of  the  same  kind.  Distinctions  will  he  impracticable  ;  and  every  species  of 
light  goods,  of  small  package  and  easy  transfer,  will  flow  in  upon  us.  to  the 
ruin  of  our  manufacturen. 
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"  I  shall  conclude,  Sir,  with  supplicating  the  Committee  to  take  time  to 
deliberate,  and  to  inquire  fully  before  they  decide  on  this  measure,  which 
must  make  an  entire  revolution  in  the  whole  system  of  British  commerce. 
We  have  seen  the  benefits  of  delay.     Let  us  be  wise  from  experience.     It 
is  impossible  that  Ireland  can  object  to  our  desiring  a  sober  deliberation  on 
a  subject  so  infinitely  important.     It  is  said,  that  Ireland  is  out  of  temper, 
and  that  she  has  been  irritated  almost  beyond  her  bearing.     Ministers  are 
answerable  for  this  irritation,  if  such  irritation  exists.     The  violences  which 
they  committed  in  Ireland  deserve  the  most  marked  and  general  reprobation. 
Their  attacks  on  the  liberty  of  the  press  ;  their  endeavours  to  prevent  the 
legal  and  quid!  meetings  of  counties  to  deliberate  on  the  best  peaceable 
means  of  amending  their  deficient  representation ;  their  proceeding  against 
men  by  summary  attachment :  all  were  violences  which,  perhaps,  may  have 
inflamed  Ireland,  and  now  Ministers  are  desirous  of  avoiding  the  conse* 
quenccs   of  imprudent   insult  by  imprudent   concession.      But   let   us  be 
cautious  how  we  assist  them  in  a  design  which  may  eventually  turn  out  as 
insidious  to  that  country  as  it  would  be  ruinous  to  this  :    a  design  which 
may,  perhaps,  involve  in  it  another  commutation,  and  that  a  more  pernicious 
one,  even  than  that  well-known  and  universally-execrated  measure  which 
now    bears  that  name — a    commutation   of   English   commerce   for    Irish 
slaverv. 

*'  Let  us  remember,  that  all  the  manufacturing   communities  of  Great 
Britain  are  avowedly  against  the  system.     So  general  an  union  never  took 
place  as  on  this  occasion.     So  large  a  number  of  petitions  never  were  pre- 
sented from  the  manufacturers  on  any  former  occasion ;  and  what  is  still 
more  remarkable,  thrre  is  but  one  solitary  instance  of  any  manufacturing 
body  iiaving  exprcsstd  a  syllable  in  its  favour.      The  voice  of  the  whole 
country  is,  therefore,  agaiii>t  the  resolutions.     It  is  within  the  memory  of  all 
men,  that  sometime  ago  the  rij^ht  honourable  gentleman  was  an  advocate  for 
the  voice  of  the  people :  '  AVhat,'  said  he,  when  a  number  of  petitions  were 
presented  ap^ainst  the  India  Bill  which  1  had  the  honour  to  move,  *  will  you 
persist  in  this  bill  against  the  voice  of  the  |>eople  ?     Will  you  not  hearken 
to  the  petitions  upon  your  table  ?'     It  was  ever  my  opinion.  Sir,  that  peti- 
tions should  be  heard,  and  most  seriously  attended  to  ;  but  it  was  not  mj 
opinion  that  they  should  always  be  implicitly  complied  with.     A  distinction 
should    be  made   between   petitions,   as   temporary  circumstances,  or  the 
casualties  under  which  they  are  presented,  shall  suggest ;  and  I  should  cer- 
tainly be  at  all  times  more  inclined  to  pay  respect  to  them  when  they  applied 
to  subjects  of  which  the  petitioners  could,  from  their  habits  or  otherwise^  be 
considered  as  competent  judges — much  more  so,  beyond  all  question*  tkaa 
when  they  spoke  merely  from  vague  representations,  and  on  topics  with 
which  they  had  no  means  of  being  conversant.     The  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman is  of  a  contrary  opinion.     It  is  only  when  they  come  against  the 
India  Bill  that  he  thinks  them  worthy  of  notice.     When  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands come  to  our  bar,  deprecating  the  countenance  of  a  system,  which. 


from  their  own  knowledge,  they  pronounce  to  be  ruinous  to  the  manufac- 
tures of  England,  he  treats  them  with  something  that  merits  a  severer  term 
than  disdain.  Mr.  Wciigwood,  Mr.  Richardson.  Mr,  Walker,  and  the  other 
great  mannfacturers.  and  who,  from  opulence  and  every  other  consideration. 
are  worthy  to  be  ranked  with  the  heat  men  in  this  House,  have  received 
from  the  right  honourable  gentleman  every  species  of  ill  treatment  and 
indignity  thai  the  lower  or  most  degraded  eharactera  could  receiTO,  or  the 
moat  contemptuous  and  violent  could  bestow.  Their  intelligence  on  their 
respective  manufactures  ought  to  give  weight  to  their  petitions  as  well  as  (o 
their  evidence,  and  to  ensure  ihcm,  rot  only  a  decent  hearing,  but  a  moat 
attentive  regard.  The  right  honourable  gentleman,  however,  couaidera  the 
voice  of  the  people  only  as  sacred  and  commanding  where  it  is  exerted 
against  things  upon  which  the  petitioners  are  not  competent  to  decide.  For 
instance ;  if  these  gentlemen — who,  I  dare  say,  during  the  rage  of  oppo- 
sition to  the  India  Bill,  also  signed  petitions  against  it — were  at  tho 
bar,  they  had  been  asked  if  they  objected  to  that  hiJI,  and  they  had  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative,  would  their  testimony  in  the  one  case  have  been 
deserving  of  llie  same  notice  as  on  the  interests  uf  their  particular  manu. 
&ctures  ?  Surely  not.  In  the  one  cose,  they  spoke  from  what  they  had 
heard,  or  from  what  they  conjectured;  in  the  other,  from  what  they  knew. 
Can  the  Committee  think  that  they  know  more  of  the  Manchester  manufac- 
tnrc,  than  Mr.  Richardson  and  Mr.  Walker  ?^-of  the  iron  manufacture,  than 
the  gentlemen  that  we  have  heard  this  day? — and  of  every  other  manufac- 
tsre.  than  the  persons  who  have  spent  their  lives  in  the  study,  and  embarked 
their  fortunes  in  the  progress  ?  If  we  do  know  better,  let  us,  in  the  name  of 
Heaven,  discharge  our  consciences,  and  speak  as  we  thmk,  against  those 
manufucturers ;  hut,  at  any  rate,  let  us  deliberate  :  let  us  take  time  to  think 
before  we  act.  Our  decision  will  not  bo  less  eiRcacious  for  being  the  result 
of  inquiry ;  nor  is  it  possible  that  any  evil  can  arise  from  a  delay  which 
iffords  some  interval  for  decent  discussion. 

"  Before  I  sit  down,  Mr.  Gilbert,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  suggest  to  gen. 
ticmen,  that  the  present  is  a  subject  from  which,  above  all  others,  private 
partialities  or  personal  attachments  ought  to  he  totally  excluded.  This  is 
not  a  question  of  personal  struggle  between  man  and  man,  a  contest  for 
power,  nor  tho  mere  war  of  individual  ambition.  It  is  a  question  of  life  and 
death  for  the  country — not  for  the  official  esistoncc  of  this  or  that  minister, 
but  for  the  political  existence  of  Great  Britain  herself.  In  the  consideration 
of  such  a  question,  therefore,  let  gentlemen  strip  themselves  at  once  of  pre- 
judices and  predilections:  let  them  guard  their  minds  equally  against  an 
undue  bias  of  every  denomination,  whether  of  political  sympathy  with  the 
minister,  or  of  attachment  to  opposition — whether  of  individual  respect  for 
gentlemen  on  that  ^dc  of  the  House,  or  on  this — let  them  recollect  that  the 
Minister  has,  by  his  conduct  this  day,  demonstrated  to  the  House,  that 
implicit  confidence  in  him  is  as  dangerous  as  it  is  absurd  ;  that  infallibility 
is  no  more  the  prerogative  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman  than  of  tho 
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rest  of  the  world.  He  has  introduced  sixteen  new  propositions,  the  general 
object  of  which  is  to  correct  and  to  qualify  his  original  system,  and  the  par- 
ticular  aim  of  some  of  which  is  to  change  the  very  essence  or  vital  nature  of 
his  previous  plan.  Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  this  principle  of  implicit 
confidence  had  prevailed  in  the  minds  of  gentlemen  when  this  system  was 
originally  proposed  to  the  House,  if  they  had  acceded  to  the  propositions,  in 
the  shape  and  formation  in  which  they  were  at  first  presented — and  that  it 
was  for  a  long  time  the  minister's  intention  to  obtrude  them  upon  this  House 
with  all  their  original  infirmities  upon  their  head,  is  well  known  to  us  and 
to  the  world — what  would  have  followed  ?  Why,  evidently  this — ^that  this 
confidence  so  reposed,  would  have  led  gentlemen  to  do  that  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Minister  himself,  would  have  been  wrong.  Let  this  example, 
therefore,  of  the  demonstrated  and  acknowledged  peril  which  results  from 
blind  predilection  and  the  total  resignation  of  personal  judgment,  warn  gen- 
tlemen how  they  fall  into  the  same  error  a  second  time.  The  Minuter 
himself  tells  them  this  day,  that  they  would  have  been  in  the  grossest  and 
most  pernicious  error  in  which  the  legislators  of  a  great  country  were  ever 
involved,  if  they  had  trusted  entirely  to  him  on  a  former  occasion.  I  will 
take  upon  me  to  tell  them  that  their  error  will  not  be  less  gross,  nor  less 
pernicious,  if  they  trust  him  too  implicitly  on  this. 

'*  1  shall  only  add,  Sir,  that  he  who  can  understand  so  complicated  and  so 
extensive  a  subject  upon  so  slight  and  transitory  a  view  of  it,  possesses  an 
intellect  not  common  to  the  general  body  of  mankind,  and  which  certainly 
cannot  be  the  general  characteristic  of  this  House.  For  one,  I  can  truly  say, 
he  must  possess  an  understanding  of  infinitely  more  quickness  and  acumen 
than  any  to  which  I  pretend.  He  that  votes  for  the  propositions  without 
understanding  them,  is  guilty  of  such  a  desertion  of  his  duty  and  his  patriot- 
ism as  no  subsequent  penitence  can  possibly  atone  for :  he  sacrifices  the 
commerce  of  Great  Britain  at  the  shrine  of  private  partiality,  and  selU  his 
country  for  the  whistling  of  a  name.  The  minister  who  exacts,  and  the 
member  who  submits  to,  so  disgraceful  an  obedience,  are  equally  criminaL 
The  man  who,  holding  the  first  seat  in  his  Majesty's  Council,  can  stoop  to  so 
disgraceful  and  fallacious  a  canvass,  as  to  rest  his  ministerial  existence  on  the 
decision  of  a  great  national  question  like  this,  must  be  wholly  lost  to  all 
sense  of  dignity,  of  character,  or  manly  patriotism ;  and  he  who  acquietoet 
in  it  from  any  other  inducement  but  that  of  cautious  and  sincere  conviction, 
surrenders  every  claim  to  the  rank  and  estimation  of  an  honest  and  inde> 
pendent  member  of  Parliament,  and  sinks  into  the  meanness  and  dcgradatioii 
of  a  mere  ministerial  instrument,  unworthy  the  situation  of  a  senator,  and 
disgraceful  to  the  name  of  an  Englishman." 

AfLcr  a  debate  which  lasted  till  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  Committee 
divided  on  the  question  of  adjournment  moved  by  Lord  North :  Yeas,  145 ; 
Noes,  281.     The  first  resolution  was  then  agreed  to. 
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J/ny  30.  The  report  of  the  Committee  of  tlie  wliolc  House  on  the  Irish 
PropositioDH  was  this  day  taken  into  consideration.  AV'hen  the  fourth  reso- 
lution  waa  put,  Mr.  Sheridan  opposed  it  in  a  most  able  speech.  Mr.  Pitt 
said,  "  that  when  he  considered  the  language  that  had  heen  held,  and  the 
quarter  it  came  from ;  when  he  reflected  on  the  designs  of  those  who  had 
presented  themselves  in  ao  conBpicuoua  a  manner  as  the  enemies  of  the 
resolution  then  before  the  House,  and  saw  with  how  much  artifice  and  zeal 
those  designs  were  supported,  and  when  he  weighed  the  motives,  as  well  of 
those  who  had  been  silent  as  of  [hose  who  had  spoken  to  the  question,  he 
could  not  remain  an  idle  spectator  in  a  tiansaction  that  so  essentially  con- 
cerned the  interest  of  the  two  kingdoms,  which  composed  the  remaining  part 
of  the  British  empire.  If  a  chain  of  recent  events,  and  the  whole  tenor  of 
tlta  conduct  that  had  been  adopted  by  persona  of  a  certain  description  had 
sot  exhausted  and  anticipated  his  surprise  at  anything  that  could  come  from 
them,  be  oould  scarcely  believe  his  senses,  when  he  beheld  a  gentleman  (Mr. 
Sheridan),  who,  for  many  weeks,  had  concealed  his  intentions  so  ctfcctually 
aa  to  leave  it  a  doubt  whether  he  was  friendly  or  hostile  to  the  arrangement 
now  depending,  stand  forth  the  avowed  enemy  of  a  part  of  the  syHtem  which 
was  necessarily  connected  with  the  whole,  and  take  up  a  ground  of  opposition 
the  most  dangerous  and  inflammatory  that  could  possibly  suggest  itself.  But 
it  wa>  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  conduct  of  the  honourable  gentleman 
should  be  so  inconsistent,  when  it  was  remembered  how  inconsistent  all  the 
measures  of  the  party  of  which  he  was  the  muuth,  were  in  thEmsclvos,  and 
bow  inconsistent  the  persons  who  composed  that  parly  were  with  one  another. 
Still  the  pursuits  of  that  party,  however  various  and  however  contradictory, 
had  one  uniform  tendency.  Whether  they  reprobated  on  this  day  what  they 
had  approved  on  the  preceding,  or  whether  they  abandoned  a  principle 
which  they  had  before  admitted ;  whether  one  individual  diflered  from  or 
coincided  with  the  rest  of  his  associates,  still  the  efl'ect  of  all  their  efforts,  of 
all  their  perseverance,  and  of  all  their  tergiversation  was  to  be  the  same — to 
embarrass  and  confound  the  measures  of  Administration,  to  embroil  and 
disunite  the  affections  of  their  fellow -subjects,  to  excite  groundless  alarms, 
and  on  those  groundless  alarms  to  foment  the  most  dangerous  discontents. 
The  noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon,  in  assenting  to  the  resolution,  and  the 
honourable  gentleman  in  opposing  it,  had  taken  care  to  support  their  several 
opinions  by  the  same  argument,  and  that  argument  was,  of  all  others,  beat 
calculated  to  promote  the  ultimate  design  of  both,  however  differeut  the 
modes  they  took  to  accomplish  it — the  jealousy  and  resentment  of  the  sister 
kingdom.  The  resumption  of  legislative  supremacy  over  Ireland  was  the 
ground  of  acquiescence  in  the  one,  of  dissent  in  the  other ;  and  thus  they 
divided  between  them  the  two  features  of  the  character  which  their  right 
honourable  friend,  Mr.  Foi,  had  shown  himself  ao  ambitious  to  assume  :  that 
of  an  English  and  an  Irish  patriot.  How  gentlemen  could  think  themselves 
warranted  in  setting  up  an  opposition  to  measures,  in  favour  of  which  they 
had  borne  more  than  a  silent  testimony  (for  they  had  expressly  acknowledged 
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the  several  amendments  to  be  such,  as  not  only  were  in  themselves  unex- 
ceptionable, but  had  also  the  positive  merit  of  correcting,  in  a  great  degree, 
the  objectionable  qualities  of  the  original  propositions),  was  a  circumstance 
only  to  be  accounted  for  by  those  who,  from  a  close  attention  to  the  conduct 
of  the  party,  and  a  congeniality  of  sentiment  with  them,  had  brought  them- 
selves to  understand  and  to  adopt  the  whole  of  their  system,  and  were 
thence  enabled  to  see  that  it  was  a  double  game  that  they  were  playing,  and 
that  their  appearing  to  oppose  the  resolutions  by  arguments  directly  contrary 
to  each  other,  was  merely  with  a  view  to  secure  the  same  end  and  to  compass 
the  same  design.*' 

Mr.  Fox  began  with  remarking,  that,  *'  in  the  personal  and  political  cha- 
racter of  the  right  honourable  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  there  were 
many  qualities  and  habits  that  had  often  surprised  him,  and,  he  believed,  had 
confounded  the  speculations  of  every  man  who  had  ever  much  considered  or 
analyzed  his  disposition ;  but  that  his  conduct  on  that  night  had  reduced  all 
that  was  unaccountable,  incoherent,  and  contradictory  in  his  character  in 
times  past,  to  a  mere  nothing.  That  he  shone  out  in  a  new  light,  surpassing 
even  himself,  and  leaving  his  hearers  wrapt  in  amazement,  uncertain  whether 
most  to  wonder  at  the  extraordinary  speech  they  had  just  heard,  or  the 
frontless  confidence  with  which  that  speech  had  been  delivered.  Such  a 
farrago  of  idle  and  arrogant  declamation,  uttered  in  any  other  place,  and  by 
any  other  person,  upon  the  subject  in  question,  would  naturally  fill  the 
members  of  that  House  with  astonishment ;  but,  spoken  by  that  right 
honourable  gentleman  within  those  walls,  in  the  presence  of  men  who  were 
witnesses  of  all  the  proceedings  upon  this  business,  every  one  of  whom 
could  bear  testimony  to  the  gross  and  unblushing  fallacy  of  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  :  it  was,"  Mr.  Fox  said,  **  an  act  of  boldness,  a  species 
of  Parliamentary  hardihood,  certainly  not  to  be  accounted  for  upon  any 
known  or  received  rules  of  common  sense  or  common  reason. 

**  I  cannot,"  continued  Mr.  Fox,  "  help  remarking  the  vast  disparity  in 
the  tone,  the  temper,  and  the  style  of  expression  exhibited  by  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  upon  this  night,  from  those  which  he  deemed  it 
expedient  to  adopt  when  he  opened  the  eighteen  propositions  to  this  House. 
On  that  night  I  quoted  a  passage : 

*  Tolc'plius  et  PcU'us,  cum  pauper  ct  cxul  utcrquc, 
Pnjjicit  ainpullas,  ct  scsquipcdaliu  verba  ;* 

and  quoted  it  to  exemplify  the  change  occasioned  by  the  deplorable  situatioB 
in  which  his  rashness,  his  ignorance,  or  what  is  not  more  reputable  than 
either,  his  servile  adoption  of  other  men's  fancies,  and  thrusting  forward  the 
crude  heap  of  discordant  and  dangerous  materials  which  form  this  miserable 
project,  had  involved  the  right  honourable  gentleman.  Upon  that  occasion* 
I  could  not  help  observing,  that  the  ampulla;  and  the  9esquipedalia  rerha^^ 
that  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  magnificent  terms,  his  verbose  periodi» 
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and  those  big,  bomhaBtic  sentimentB  which  constitute,  in  general,  the  principal 
part  of  his  orations,  had  for  once  forsaken  him,  or  been  Tclinquishcd.  for 
language  and  for  manners  better  accommodated  to  his  diBastroaa  condition. 
Tlieii  we  saw  the  avowed  confederacy  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman  with 
those  about  him,  whose  co-operalion  in  the  general  aysteni  of  hia  government 
he  is  commonly  so  anxious  to  disavow,  hut  whose  opinions  he  so  uniformly 
propagates  and  asserts,  then  we  saw  that  preposterous  ambition,  that  gaudy 
pride,  and  vaulting  vanity,  which  glare  upon  the  observer  beyond  all  the 
other  characteristic  features  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  and  which 
prompt  him  to  look  down  with  contempt  on  his  political  coadjutors,  to  fancy 
himself  the  great  overseer,  the  surveyor-general  of  the  Biitish  Government  ; 
ne  saw  this  glitt-ering  assemblage  niett  away,  and  that  right  honourable  gcn- 
tlemsn  descend  to  a  curious  and  most  affecting  sympathy  with  the  other 
supporters  of  this  system,  na  well  as  into  something  like  a  modest  and  civil 
demeanour  towards  those  who  oppose  it.  But.  alas  !  the  right  honourable 
gentleman's  deviation  into  a  moderate  ond  humble  course  of  argument,  into 
a  course  befitting  a  mun  detected  in  ten  thousand  instances  of  folly,  precipi- 
tancy, rashness,  weakness,  and  consummate  ignomnce  of  the  subject  in 
discussion,  was  but  transient  and  temporary.  The  hopes  of  a  reform  in  hia 
conduct  were  as  fallacious,  even  as  iho  many  hopes  of  other  reforms  which 
thai  right  honourable  gentleman  has  gulled  a  variety  of  persons  in  this 
country  to  entertain  upon  points  of  more  importance.  Upon  this  night,  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  has  relapsed  into  his  own  favourite  and  darling 
habits,  the  ampu/lrs  and  itenquijiedalia  verba  are  again  resumed,  with  additional 
redundancy.  Nerved  with  new  rancour,  and  impelled  with  fresh  vehemence, 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  rushes  blindly  forward  ;  but,  surely,  it  cannot 
escape  observation,  that  the  display  of  these  passions,  and  the  resumption  of 
that  mode  of  reasoning,  are  the  best  proofs  that  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man is,  indeed,  reduced  to  the  last  extremity;  and,  by  the  use  of  such 
arguments,  that  he  shows  himself  destitute  of  any  that  better  become  a  real 
statesman,  or  a  great  orator, 

"  Beaten  out  of  everything  that  bears  a  resemblance  of  argument,  without 
the  least  shred  or  remnant  of  reasoning  to  support  him,  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  is  forced  upon  the  rash  and  dangerous  hazard  of  carrying  the  war 
into  the  enemy's  camp ;  and  findinf?  it  impossible  lo  say  one  word  in  vindica- 
tion of  hia  own  deformed  ond  miserable  system,  he  is  obliged  to  throw  out  a 
series  of  invectives,  and,  by  exhibiting  a  list  of  charges  against  us — charges 
which,  the  very  moment  ho  gave  them  utterance,  he  knew  to  be  absolutely 
and  entirely  destitute  of  every  vestige  of  truth,  to  engage  the  attention,  and 
divert  the  notice  of  the  House  from  his  own  wretched  and  contemptible 
schemes.  The  admirable  argument  of  my  honourable  friend  (Mr.  Sheridan) 
is  answered  with  hard  epithets,  with  strong  assertions,  with  lofty  phrases, 
with  long  and  laboured  calumnies,  and  with  the  usual  round  of  redundant 
and  disgusting  egotisms.  In  proportion  to  the  poverty  of  the  cauae  he 
engages  in,  is  the  pompous  assumption  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman ; 
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and  of  all  the  various  singularities  which  compose  his  character,  nothing, 
I  confess,  amazes  me  so  much  as  the  perfect  composure  with  which  he 
attempts  to  criminate  his  adversaries,  upon  points  in  which  he  is  himsell^  of 
all  men  living,  the  most  vulnerable  :  and  the  steadiness  and  resolutioa  with 
which  he  puts  forth  accusations,  in  desperate  defiance  of  truth,  and  with  as 
determined  a  contempt  of  prudence  and  propriety  in  the  manner  of  urging 
them. 

**  Before  I  touch  upon  the  charges  to  which  I  allude,  I  cannot  help  ob- 
serving, with  what  special  grace  the  right  honourable  gentleman  ridicules 
long  speeches,  with  what  a  singular  propriety  he,  of  all  the  members  in  thu 
House,  attempts  to  correct  others  for  occupying  much  of  the  time  of  the 
House.  I  do  not  intend  to  deny  the  right  honourable  gentleman  the  merit 
of  great  abilities,  great  eloquence,  and  great  powers  of  pleasing  his  hearers ; 
but  of  all  the  crimes  to  be  urged  against  any  person  within  these  walls,  the 
last,  undoubtedly,  for  the  right  honourable  gentleman  to  venture  upon  is,  to 
charge  the  long  duration  of  his  speech  as  a  fault  against  any  member.  The 
right  honourable  gentleman,  like  myself,  is  under  the  necessity  of  tronbling 
this  House  much  oftener,  and  for  a  much  longer  time,  than  is,  perhaps, 
agreeable ;  and  it  ill  becomes  either  of  us  to  reproach  others  for  a  practice  we 
ourselves  so  frequently  fall  into.  Grateful  for  the  indulgence  we  are  favoured 
with,  we  should  certainly  be  the  last  to  condemn  that  in  which  we  ourselTet 
are  the  greatest  transgressors.  And  I  shall  drop  this  part  of  the  subject, 
with  only  remarking,  that,  if  an  almost  uniform  deviation  from  the  immediate 
subject  in  discussion  ;  if  abandoning  liberal  argument  for  illiberal  declama- 
tion ;  if  frequently  quitting  sound  sense  for  indecent  sarcasms,  and  preferring 
to  rouse  the  passions  and  inflame  the  prejudices  of  his  auditory  to  the  con- 
vincing their  understandings  and  informing  their  judgments,  tended  to 
diminish  the  title  of  any  member  of  this  House  to  a  more  than  common 
portion  of  its  temper  and  endurance,  I  do  not  know  one  gentleman  who 
would  have  so  ill-founded  a  claim  upon  it  for  such  favours,  as  the  right 
•  honourable  gentleman  himself. 

''  The  right  honourable  gentleman  has  struggled  much  to  fix  a  charge  of 
inconsistency  upon  my  noble  friend,  and  upon  my  honourable  friend  near 
me ;  and  such  is  the  fatality  of  an  inordinate  appetite  for  accusation,  that  the 
only  point  by  which  he  has  chosen  to  illustrate  this  inconsistency,  is  a  pomt 
that  proves  as  clear  as  daylight,  that  both  the  one  and  the  other  is  perfectly 
and  thoroughly  consistent.  The  noble  lord  supports  the  fourth  propoeitioiu 
because  he  thinks  it  makes  laws  no  more  for  Ireland  than  is,  in  this  fn^tnn^, 
just.  The  honourable  gentleman  reprobates  it,  because  he  thinks  it  aa 
insidious,  deceitful,  and  treacherous  manoeuvre,  to  cheat  the  Irish  ont  of 
their  independence,  and  dupe  them  into  servility,  by  prospects  of  advanlagea 
of  another  kind.  The  noble  lord  and  the  honourable  gentleman  have  taken  ^ 
the  same  side,  argued  upon  the  same  principle,  and  acted  under  the  same  1 
impression,  upon  the  same  subject,  from  the  first  moment  the  right  honour- 
able  gentleman   introduced  it  to   this  House;    their  language   has 
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unvarying,  and  their  conduct  in  strict  unison  with  their  respective  deciara- 
lions.  The  noble  lord  haa  shown  the  danger  to  the  trade  of  England  from 
the  adoption  of  these  propositions,  and  haa,  in  my  judgment,  unanewerably 
proved,  thttt  the  promised  compcRHutlon  ia  fallacious  in  the  extreme ;  in 
both  these  positions  my  honourable  friend  concurs ;  nay.  he  goes  farther, 
and  demonstrates,  that  though  he  might  wish  well  to  the  propositions  aa 
generally  favourable  to  the  trade  of  Ireland  in  their  original  state,  the  right 
honourable  (gentleman's  alterations  have  so  radically  changed  their  nature, 
that  Ireland  will  be  the  positive  loser  in  these  three  great  branches — viz.,  the 
American,  West  Indian,  and  East  Indian  trade ;  so  that  the  only  chance  sho 
has  of  benefit,  or  of  indemnifying  herself  for  the  injury  she  receives  by  the 
ehange  of  her  present  system  of  trade  in  these  great  lines  of  commerce, 
cgQsists  solely  in  the  hopes  of  underselling  England  in  the  English  markets. 
Kc.  therefore,  considers  the  arrangement  upon  the  whole  as  prejudicial  to 
Ireland  (independent  of  the  attempt  at  resuming  the  power  of  legislation 
under  the  fourth  proposition),  because  it  is  cot  by  the  downfall  of  England 
Ihat  he  wishca  Ireland  to  prosper.  Thus,  all  my  noble  friend'a  argument 
tended  to  show  the  danger  to  the  manufactures  and  trade  of  England  from 
the  proposed  system :  my  honourable  friend  admits  that  Ireland's  only  source 
of  benefit  is  confined  to  England,  for  that,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  foreign 
Hade,  everjthing  is  against  her;  and  in  this  point,  so  triumphantly  dwelt 
apon  by  the  right  honourable  gentleman  as  the  criterion  of  their  contradic- 
tion, nothing,  in  fact,  appears  but  the  moat  precise  confiistenoy  on  their  part. 
This  detection  of  his  mistake  may,  perhaps — but  I  believe  nothing  can — 
leach  the  right  hQnour:iblc  gentleman  lo  considrr  a  cliarge  before  he  makes 
it,  and  not  to  waste  so  much  phlegm,  nor  expend  so  many  fine  periods,  upon 
subjects  which  will  only  show  his  own  rashness,  weakness,  and,  I  had  almost 
said,  absurdity. 

"  But  the  right  honourable  gentleman  seems  determined,  at  all  risks, 
to  fill  up  the  catalogue  of  accusations,  and  in  the  hey-day  of  his  spleen,  in 
the  plenitude  of  his  indignation,  to  contemn  every  consequence  to  himself, 
provided  he  succeeds  in  giving  us  a  side  blow.  Wha^  is  the  world  to  think 
of  that  right  honourable  gentleman's  discretion  and  judgment  from  this 
night,  who,  upon  the  subject  of  the  Irish  Propositions,  ventures,  neither  more 
nor  less,  than  to  charge  us  with  shifting  our  ground,  and  playing  a  double 
game  ?  Is  there  a  gentleman  present,  who  would  have  believed  that  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  could  have  been  so  unguarded,  so  senseless,  so 
mad  as  to  stumble  on  such  a  charge  ?  For  him  to  talk  of  our  shifting  our 
ground  !  He,  who  has  shifted  his  ground,  until,  in  truth,  he  has  no  ground 
to  stand  upon !  He,  who  has  assumed  so  many  shapes,  colours,  and  char- 
acters, in  the  progress  of  this  extraordinary  undertaking !  He,  who  has 
proclaimed  determinotions  only  to  recede  from  them ;  who  has  asserted 
principles  only  to  renounce  them !  He,  whose  whole  conduct,  from  the  first 
moment  the  system  has  been  proposed,  has  been  one  continued  chain  of 
tricks,  quibbles,  subterfuges,  and  tergiversations ;  uniform  alone  in  contra- 
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rate  alternative,  cither  to  violate  the  faith  of  the  nation,  or  to  betray  and 
sacrifice  it8  dearest  interests.  This  consideration,"  Mr.  Fox  said,  *'  eren 
independently  of  its  insidiously  resuming  a  power  most  solemnly  renounced, 
would  persuade  him  to  the  rejection  of  the  proposition ;  and  in  this,  as  well 
as  in  a  thousand  other  points  of  view,  he  saw  the  whole  of  the  proposed  plan, 
as  the  infallihlc  source  of  eternal  discontent,  animosity,  and  ill  blood,  between 
the  two  kingdoms,  though  we  were  captivated  with  the  flourishing  and 
fanciful  pictures  of  the  harmony  and  concord  that  were  to  cement  the  sister 
nations,  according  to  the  right  honourable  gentleman^s  predictions. 

**  The  right  honourable  gentleman  had  adopted  a  mode  of  recommending 
the  fourth  proposition,  perfectly  suited  to  the  capacity  and  turn  of  those  who 
proclaimed  their  confidence  in  him,  as  the  principle  that  procured  their  sup- 
port to  a  system,  of  which  they  made  no  scruple  to  avow  themselves  perfectly 
disqualified  from  judging.  But  unless  he  thought  all  the  members  of  that 
House  were  blinded  by  the  same  scandalous  ignorance ;  unless  he  was  weak 
enough  to  persuade  himself  that  the  nation  was  possessed  with  the  same 
bigoted  enthusiasm  and  inveterate  idolatry  for  him,  why  would  he  venture 
upon  such  nonsense  ?  The  argument  was :  As  well  might  England  complain 
of  surrendering  her  legislative  independence,  because  she  was  bound  by  this 
treaty  to  similarity  of  trade  and  navigation  laws  with  Ireland  ;  that  was, 
that  England,  who  was  to  make  the  law,  might  as  well  complain  as  Ireland, 
who  was  to  obey  the  law.  This  was  the  right  honourable  gentleman's 
argument ;  and  let  no  one  imagine  that  he  employed  such  rank  folly  from 
want  of  abilities :  the  right  honourable  gcntleman*s  abOities  were  Tcry 
considerable,  and  if  the  cause  admitted  of  a  better  defence,  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  would  certainly  make  it.  When  England  should 
agree  to  be  governed  by  trade  laws  originating  in  the  Irish  Parliament,  the 
right  honourable  gentleman*s  reasoning  would  be  forcible ;  but,  with  all  the 
partiality  of  that  House  for  him,  even  he  would  not  dare  to  give  utterance 
to  such  a  proposition  within  those  walls.  Why  he  thought  the  Irish  were 
more  insensible  to  the  blessings  of  their  constitution  than  the  English/'  Mr. 
Fox  said,  *'  he  knew  not. 

**  Although  the  right  honourable  gentleman  charges  upon  mc,"  concluded 
Mr.  Fox,  "  that  I  have  not  heretofore  opposed  this  proposition,  he  might 
surely  have  recollected  that  a  noble  lord  near  him  (I^rd  Mahon)  had  at- 
tempted to  ridicule  me,  when  this  question  was  before  under  discussion,  as 
being  now  an  Engli'<h,  now  an  Irish  patriot ;  and  to  that  ridicule,  impotent 
and  awkward  though  it  fell,  I  beg  leave  to  plead  guilty.  I  wish  to  appear 
what  I  really  feel,  both  an  English  and  an  Irish  patriot;  only  let  it  be 
recollected,  that  I  am  not  so  now  merely  for  the  exigency  of  the  momeat. 
Let  it  be  recollected,  that  if,  in  defending  the  liberties  of  Ireland,  and  dia- 
covering  a  jealousy  for  her  constitution,  I  deserve  the  name  of  an  Iriah 
patriot,  to  that  honour  I  have  been  entitled  ever  since  the  first  day  of  the 
se^^i<)^,  when  I  could  not  foresee  the  events  of  the  present  day,  and  long  be« 
fore  I  knf  w  that  any  commercial  treaty  with  Ireland  had  ever  been  talked  oC   ' 
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I  etnbracetl  the  first  opporttinitj'  afforded  by  tlie  meeting  of  (his  House,  to 
declare  my  eiecration  of  the  conduct  of  the  King's  Ministry  in  their  pro- 
eecJings  in  Ireland,  where  I  saw  the  fuodaraeotal  and  most  sacred  principles 
of  Ihe  eonstilulion  daringly  oTertumed,  and  doctrines  advanced,  and  meaaurea 
Kdopled,  in  my  judgment,  utterly  anbrersiTe  of  every  trace  of  civil  liberty  ; 
■nd  ali  this  in  the  Ecal  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman  to  suppress  the 
reform  of  Parliament  in  Ireland. 

"  Upon  the  opening  of  the  proposed  nrrangementa  in  thia  House,  I 
repeated  the  same  arguments,  and  was  convinced  that  Ireland  never  called 
for  thU  system,  nor  ever  thought  of  it.  hut  was  scrioualy  occupied  with  othur 
objects ;  I  added,  that  I  considered  the  whole  plan  as  a  lure  to  divert  the 
Irish  from  constitutional  points,  by  throwing  the  tmdc  of  England  at  their 
feet ;  and  to  reconcile  them  to  the  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  land  and  of 
the  constitution,  hy  the  enchanting  pronpcct  of  the  commercial  benefits  held 
ont  by  this  system.  In  this  opinion  I  am  strengthened  every  day ;  and  the 
tiger  part  acted  by  those  who  surround  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
Would  confirm  to  me  that  my  fears  for  the  constitution  of  Ireland  were  not 
Hl-foundcd,  had  this  fourth  proposition  been  to  this  hour  withheld  from 
England,  as  it  has  been  studiously  concealed  from  Ireland.  If  this  conduct. 
Sir,  constitutes  an  Irish  patriot,  then  am  I  one  ;  and  if  to  struggle  to  save 
the  trade  of  England  liom  annihilation,  gives  any  claim  to  the  appellation  of 
an  English  patriot.  I  possess  that  claim.  I  did  not  incite  the  merchants  and 
manufacturers  to  an  opposition  to  this  scheme.  If  I  were  capable  of  making 
them  instruments  in  this  business,  they  were  incapable  of  becoming  my 
instruments  :  they  did  not  follow  me— T  foUoived  them.  To  the  right 
honourable  gentleman's  government  they  were  exceedingly  partial ;  and, 
not  quite  recovered  from  the  insanity  of  the  times,  they  were  absolutely 
prejudiced  against  me  and  my  friends.  They  are  as  discerning  and  respect- 
able a  body  of  men  as  any  in  Europe,  and  merited,  I  think,  better  treatment 
than  they  have  experienced  from  the  right  honourable  gentleman.  No  man  was 
ever  more  indebted  to  the  protection  of  the  people  than  that  right  honourable 
gentleman  ;  and  no  people,  I  believe,  ever  so  soon  began  to  repent  of  their 
predilection.  Every  act  of  his  government  has  tended  to  open  their  eyes; 
they  are,  I  believe,  completely  cured  of  the  popular  infection,  but  I  fear  their 
conviction  comes  a  little  too  late. 

"  I  shall  now  relinquish  this  subject,  perhaps  for  ever,  with  repeating  a 
sentiment  that  I  have  before  thrown  out  during  the  discussions  upon  this 
business  :  I  will  not  barter  English  commerce  for  Irish  slavery  ;  that  is  not 
the  price  I  would  pay,  nor  is  this  the  thing  I  would  purchase." 

The  resolntiona  were  then  passed,  and  ordered  to  be  carried  up  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  They  here  again  encountered  considerable  opposition,  and 
received  several  amendments. 

The  following  were  tbe   propositions,  as   finally  agreed  upon  fay  both 

*'  Resolved,  1.  That  it  is  highly  important  to  the  general  interests  of  the 

s2 
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h  empire,  that  the  intercourse  and  commerce  between  Great  Britain 
Ireland  should  be  finally  regulated  on  permanent  and  equitable  prin- 
s,  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  both  countries. 

2.  That  it  is  consistent  with  the  essential  interests  of  the  mannfactoret, 

anues,  commerce,  and  navigation,  of  Great  Britain,  that  a  full  participa« 

1  of  commercial  advantages  should  be  permanently  secured  to  Ireland, 

icnever  a  provision,  equally  permanent  and  secure,  shall  be  made  by  the 

irliament  of  that  kingdom  towards  defraying,  in  proportion  to  its  growing 

rosperity,  the  necessary  expenses,  in  time  of  peace,  of  protecting  the  trade 

md  general  interests  of  the  empire. 

'*  3.  That  towards  carrying  into  full  effect  so  desirable  a  settlement,  it  is 
fit  and  proper  that  all  articles,  not  the  growth  or  manufacture  of  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland,  except  those  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture,  of 
any  of  the  countries  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  the  Straits  of  Ma- 
gellan, should  be  imported  into  each  kingdom  from  the  other  reciprocally, 
under  the  same  regulations,  and  at  the  same  duties  (if  subject  to  duties)  to 
which  they  would  be  liable,  when  imported  directly  from  the  country  or 
place  from  whence  the  same  may  have  been  imported  into  Great  Britain  or 
Ireland  respectively,  as  the  case  may  be  ;  and  that  all  duties  originally  paid 
on  importation  into  either  country  respectively,  except  on  arrack  and  foreign 
brandy,  and  on  rum,  and  all  sorts  of  strong  waters  not  imported  from  the 
British  colonies  in  the  West  Indies,  shall  be  fully  drawn  back,  within  a  time 
to  be  fixed,  on  exportation  to  the  other  :  but,  nevertheless,  that  the  duties 
shall  continue  to  be  protected  and  guarded,  as  at  present,  by  withholding  the 
drawback  until  a  certificate  from  the  pro])er  ofiUcers  of  the  rcTenue  in  the 
kingdom  to  which  the  export  may  be  madct  shall  be  returned  and  compared 
with  the  entry  outwards. 

*'  4.  That  it  is  highly  important  to  the  general  interests  of  the  British 
empire,  that  the  laws  for  regulating  trade  and  navigation  should  be  the  same 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  and,  therefore,  that  it  is  essential,  towards 
carrying  into  effect  the  present  hcttlemcnt,  that  all  laws  which  have  been 
made,  or  shall  be  made,  in  (ircat  Ikitain,  for  securing  exclusive  privileges  to 
the  ships  and  mariners  of  (ifreat  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  British  colonies 
and  ])lantations,  and  for  regulating  and  restraining  the  trade  of  the  British 
colonies  and  jdantatioiis  (such  laws  impo>ing  the  same  restraints,  and  con- 
ferring the  same  benefits,  on  the  subjects  of  both  kingdoms)  should  be  in 
force  in  Irelunil.  hy  lu  v>  t .>  br  passed  in  the  Parliament  of  that  kingdom, 
for  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  manner,  as  in  Great  Britain. 

*'  5.  That  it  is  further  essential  to  this  settlement,  that  all  goods  and  com- 
modities of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture,  of  British  or  foreign  colonies 
in  America,  or  the  \Ve«t  Indies,  and  the  British  or  foreign  settlements  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  imported  into  Ireland,  should,  on  importation,  be  subject  to 
the  same  duties  and  regulations  as  the  like  goods  are,  or,  from  time  to  time, 
shall  he  .subject  to,  upon  importation  into  Great  Britain  ;  or,  if  prohibited  to 
be  iiiiprirteil  into  Great  liritain,  shall  be  prohibited  in  like  manner  from  being 
impnrtrd  into  In-laml. 
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"  6.  That,  in  order  to  prevent  illicit  practices  injurious  to  the  revenue  &nd 
commerce  of  bath  kingdoms,  it  is  expedient,  that  all  goods,  whether  of  the 
growtb,  produce,  or  manufacture,  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  or  of  any 
foreign  country,  whicli  Khal!  hereafter  be  imported  into  Great  Britain  from 
Ireland,  or  into  Ireland  from  Great  Britain,  should  bo  put  (by  lawa  to  be 
p&teed  in  the  Parliaments  of  the  ti¥0  kingdoms)  under  the  same  regulations 
with  respect  to  bonds,  cockets,  and  other  instruments  to  which  the  like  goods 
ire  now  subject  in  passing  from  one  port  of  Great  Britain  to  another. 

"  7.  That,  for  the  like  purpose,  it  is  also  espedienl,  that  when  any  goods, 
the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture,  of  the  British  West  India  lalanda,  or 
any  other  of  the  British  colonies  or  plantations,  shall  be  shipped  from  Ireland 
for  Qxeai  Britain,  they  shall  he  accompanied  with  such  original  certificates 
of  the  rcveoue  officers  of  the  said  colonies  as  shall  be  required  by  law  on 
importation  into  Great  Britain  ;  and  that,  when  the  whole  quantity  included 
in  one  certificate  shall  not  be  shipped  at  any  one  time,  the  original  certificate, 
properly  indorsed  as  to  quantity,  should  be  sent  with  the  first  parcel ;  and  to 
identify  the  remainder,  if  shipped  within  a  time  to  be  limited,  new  certificates 
thould  be  granted  by  the  principal  officers  of  the  ports  in  Ireland,  extracted 
from  a  register  of  the  original  documents,  specifying  the  quantities  before 
shipped  from  thence,  by  what  vessels,  and  lo  what  ports. 

"  8,  That  it  is  essential,  for  carrying  into  effiict  the  present  settlement, 
that  all  goods  exported  from  Ireland  to  the  British  colonies  in  the  West 
Indies,  or  in  America,  or  to  the  British  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Afi'ica,  or 
to  the  countries  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan, 
ihould  from  time  to  lime  be  made  liable  to  ^iicb  duties  and  dniwbacks,  and 
pot  under  such  regulations,  as  may  be  necessary,  in  order  that  the  same  may 
not  be  exported  with  less  incumbrance  of  duties  or  impositions  than  the  like 
goods  shall  be  burdened  ivith  when  exported  from  Great  Britain. 

"  9.  That  it  is  essential  to  the  general  commercial  interests  of  the  empire, 
that,  fo  long  as  the  Parliament  of  this  kingdom  shall  think  it  advisable  that 
the  commerce  to  the  countries  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  Straits 
of  Magellan,  shall  be  carried  on  solely  by  an  exclusive  company,  having 
liberty  to  import  into  the  port  of  London  only,  no  goods  of  the  growth,  pro- 
dace,  or  manufacture,  of  the  said  countries  should  be  allowed  to  be  imported 
into  Ireland  but  through  Great  Britain  ;  except  dye  stuffs,  drugs,  cotton  or 
other  wool,  and  spiceries,  which  may  be  imported  into  Ireland  from  foreign 
European  countries,  so  long  as  the  same  are  importable  from  foreign  Euro- 
pean countries  into  Great  Britain  ;  and  that  it  shall  be  lawful  to  export  such 
gooda  of  the  growth,  produce,  ot  manufacture,  of  any  of  the  countries  beyond 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  from  Great  Britain  lo 
Ireland,  with  the  same  duties  retained  thereon  as  are  now  retained  on  their 
being  exported  to  that  kingdom,  but  that  an  account  shall  be  kept  of  the 
duties  retained,  and  not  drawn  back  on  the  said  goods  exported  to  Ireland, 
and  that  the  amount  thereof  shall  be  remitted,  by  the  Receiver- general  of  his 
Majesty's  Customs  In  Great  Britain,  to  the  proper  officer  of  the  revenue  in 
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Ireland,  to  be  placed  to  the  account  of  his  Majcsty^s  revenue  there,  subject 
to  the  disposal  of  the  Parliament  of  that  kingdom  :  and  that  the  ships  going 
from  Great  Britain  to  any  of  the  said  countries  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan  should  not  be  restrained  from  touching  mt 
any  of  the  ports  in  Ireland,  and  taking  on  board  there  any  of  the  goods  of 
the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture,  of  that  kingdom ;  and  that  no  ships  be 
allowed  to  clear  out  from  Ireland  for  any  of  the  said  countries,  but  such  ships 
as  shall  be  freighted  by  the  said  company,  and  which  shall  have  sailed  from 
the  port  of  London  :  and  that,  whenever  the  commerce  to  the  said  countries 
shall  cease  to  be  so  carried  on  solely  by  such  an  exclusive  company,  the 
goods,  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture,  of  the  said  countries  beyond 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  should  be  importable 
into  Ireland,  from  the  British  or  foreign  settlements  in  the  East  Indies,  sub- 
ject to  the  same  duties  and  regulations  as  the  like  goods  from  time  to  time 
shall  be  subject  to  on  importation  into  Great  Britain ;  and  if  prohibited  to 
be  imported  into  Great  Britain,  should  in  like  manner  be  prohibited  from 
being  imported  into  Ireland. 

''  10.  That  no  prohibition  should  exist,  in  either  country,  againsi  the 
importation,  use,  or  sale,  of  any  article,  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture, 
of  the  other,  except  such  as  either  kingdom  may  judge  expedient,  from  time 
to  time,  upon  com,  meal,  malt,  flour,  and  biscuits  ;  and  except  such  qualified 
prohibitions,  at  present  contained  in  any  Act  of  the  British  or  Irish  Pariia- 
ments,  as  do  absolutely  prevent  the  importation  of  goods  or  manufactures,  or 
materials  of  manufactures,  but  only  regidatc  the  weight,  the  siae,  the 
packages,  or  other  particular  circumstances,  or  prescribe  the  build  or 
country,  and  dimensions  of  the  ships  importing  the  same ;  and  also,  except 
on  ammunition,  arms,  gunpowder,  and  other  utensiU  of  war,  importable  only 
by  virtue  of  his  Majesty*s  license  ;  and  that  the  duty  on  the  importation  of 
every  such  article  (if  subject  to  duty  in  either  country)  should  be  precisely 
the  same  in  the  one  coimtry  as  in  the  other,  except  where  an  addition  may 
be  necessary  in  either  country,  in  consequence  of  an  internal  duty,  on  any 
such  article  of  its  own  consumption,  or  an  internal  bounty  in  the  coantij 
where  such  article  is  grown,  produced,  or  manufactured  ;  and  except  such 
duties  as  either  kingdom  may  judge  expedient,  from  time  to  time,  upon  com, 
meal,  malt,  flour,  and  biscuits. 

*'  11.  That,  in  all  cases  in  which  the  duties  on  articles  of  the  growth, 
produce,  or  manufacture,  of  either  country  are  different,  on  the  importatioA 
into  the  other,  it  is  expedient  that  they  should  be  reduced,  in  the  kingdom 
in  which  they  arc  the  highest,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  the  duties  which 
were  payable  in  the  other  on  the  17th  day  of  May,  1782 ;  so  that  in  enxj 
case  in  which  any  article  was  charged  with  a  duty,  on  importation  huo 
Ireland,  of  ten  and  a-half  per  centum,  or  upwards,  on  the  17th  day  of  May, 
1782,  the  amount  of  the  duties  so  reduced  shall  not  be  less  than  the  said 
duty  of  ten  and  a-half  per  centum,  unless  in  cases  where  any  articles  ait 
importable  duty-free  into  cither  kingdom  from  the  other,  which  articles  shall 
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hereafter  be  imported  duty-free  into  eaoli  from  the  other  respectively  ;  nnd 
that  all  such  articles  should  be  exportable,  from  the  kingdom  in  which  they 
ibail  be  imported,  aa  free  from  duties  aa  the  similar  commodities,  or  home 
maanfaclure  of  the  same  kingdom  :  provided  always,  that  ivhen  any  such 
articles  shall  be  li&ble,  ia  either  country,  to  any  duty  on  being  exported  to 
any  foreign  country,  the  same  articles,  when  re-exported  from  either  of  the 
faid  kingdoms  into  which  they  shall  have  been  so  imported  aa  aforesaid, 
ehoU  pay  the  like  duties  as  if  they  had  been  originally  exported  from  the 
kingdom  of  their  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture,  to  such  foreign  country. 
"  12.  That  it  is  also  proper,  that,  in  all  cases  in  which  the  articles  of  the 
consumption  of  either  kingdom  shall  be  charged  with  an  internal  duty  on 
the  maoufacturc,  such  man ufuc lure,  when  imported  from  the  Other,  may  bo 
charged  with  a  further  duty  on  importation,  adeiiuate  to  countervail  the  in- 
temol  doty  on  the  manufacture,  such  further  duty  to  continue  so  long  only 
as  the  internal  consumption  shall  be  charged  with  the  duty  or  duties  to 
balance  which  it  shall  be  imposed,  provided  that  the  countervailing  duty  lo 
be  paid  upon  manufactured  salt  imported  into  any  part  of  Great  Ilritaln, 
shall  be  computed  upon  the  internal  duty  payable  theieon  in  England ;  and 
that,  where  there  la  a  duty  on  the  raw  material  of  any  manufacture  in  cither 
kingdom,  such  manufacture  may.  on  its  importation  into  the  said  kingdom 
from  the  other,  be  charged  with  such  a  countervailing  duty  as  may  be  sufH- 
cicnt  to  subject  the  same  to  burdens  adequate  to  those  which  such  manufac~ 
ture  is  subject  to  in  consequence  of  such  duties  on  such  raw  material  in  the 
kingdom  into  which  such  manufacture  is  so  to  be  imported ;  and  that  the  said 
manufactures  so  imported  shall  be  entitled  to  such  drawbacks  or  bounties  on 
exportatioa  as  may  leave  the  same  subject  to  no  heavier  burden  than  the 
home-made  manufacture ;  and  that,  in  every  case  where  a  duty  shall  be 
payable  in  eitlier  kingdom  on  any  article  can-icd  coastwise  from  one  port  to 
another  of  the  said  kingdom,  the  same  article,  when  imported  from  the  other 
kingdom,  should  be  subject  to  the  like  duty. 

"  IS.  That,  in  order  to  give  permanency  to  the  settlement  now  intended 
to  be  established,  it  is  necessary  that  no  new  or  additional  duties  should  be 
hereafter  imposed,  in  either  kingdom,  on  the  importation  of  any  article  of 
the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture,  of  the  other,  except  such  additional 
duties  as  may  be  requisite  to  balance  duties  on  internal  consumption,  pursuant 
to  the  foregoing  resolution,  or  in  consequence  of  bounties  remaining  on  such 
article  when  exported  from  the  other  kingdom. 

"  14.  That,  for  the  same  purpose,  it  is  necessary,  farther,  that  no  new 
prohibition,  or  new  or  additional  duties,  should  be  hereafter  imposed,  in 
either  kingdom,  on  the  exportation  of  any  article  of  native  growth,  produce, 
or  manufacture,  from  the  one  kingdom  to  the  other,  except  such  as  either 
kingdom  may  deem  expedient,  from  time  to  time,  upon  corn,  meal,  malt, 
flour,  and  biscuits  ;  provided,  that  when  any  article  of  the  growth,  produce, 
or  manufacture,  of  either  kingdom,  shall  be  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  the 
•aid  kingdom  to  be  exported  to  foreign  countries,  the  same  article,  when 
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exported  to  the  other  kingdom,  shall  be  prohibited  to  be  re-exported  from 
thence  to  any  foreign  countries. 

''  15.  That,  for  the  same  purpose,  it  is  necessary  that  no  boantiea  whatso- 
ever should  be  paid  or  payable,  in  either  kingdom,  on  the  exportation  of  any 
article  to  the  other,  except  such  as  relate  to  com,  meal,  malt,  flour,  and 
biscuits,  and  except  also  the  bounties  at  present  given  by  Great  Britain  on 
beer  and  spirits  distilled  from  com,  and  such  as  are  in  the  nature  of  draw- 
backs  or  compensations  for  duties  paid ;  and  that  no  bounties  should  be 
payable  in  Ireland  on  the  exportation  of  any  article  to  any  British  colonies  or 
plantations,  or  to  the  British  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  or  British 
settlements  in  the  East  Indies,  or  any  manufacture  made  of  such  artide, 
unless,  in  cases  where  a  similar  bounty  is  payable  in  Great  Britain,  on 
exportation  from  thence,  or  where  such  bounty  is  merely  in  the  nature  of  a 
drawback  or  compensation  of  or  for  duties  paid  over  and  above  any  duties 
paid  thereon  in  Great  Ikituin  ;  and  that,  where  any  internal  bounty  shaU  be 
given,  in  either  kingdom,  on  any  goods  manufactured  therein,  and  shaU 
remain  on  such  goods  when  exported,  a  countervailing  duty  adequate  thereto 
may  be  laid  upon  the  importation  of  the  said  goods  into  the  other  kingdom. 

''  16.  That  it  is  expedient,  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  British  Empire, 
that  the  importation  of  articles  from  foreign  countries  should  be  regulated, 
from  time  to  time,  in  each  kingdom,  on  such  terms  as  may  effectually  faronr 
the  importation  of  similar  articles  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of 
the  other ;  except  in  the  case  of  materials  of  manufacture,  which  are,  or 
hereafter  may  be  allowed  to  be,  imported  from  foreign  countries  duty  free; 
and  that,  in  all  cases  where  any  articles  are  or  may  be  subject  to  higher 
duties  on  importation  into  this  kingdom,  from  the  countries  belonging  to  any 
of  the  States  of  North  America,  than  the  like  goods  are  or  may  be  subject 
to  when  imi)orted  as  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  British 
Colonies  and  Plantations,  or  as  the  produce  of  the  fisheries  carried  on  by 
British  subjects,  such  articles  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  duties  on  impor- 
tation into  Ireland,  from  the  countries  belonging  to  any  of  the  States  of 
North  America,  as  the  same  are  or  may  be  subject  to  on  importation  from 
the  said  countries  into  this  kingdom. 

*'  17.  That  it  is  expedient  that  such  privileges  of  printing  and  Tending 
books,  engravings,  prints,  maps,  charts,  and  plans,  as  are  or  may  be  legally 
possessed  within  Great  Britain,  under  the  grant  of  the  Crown  or  otherwise, 
and  that  the  co[)yrights  of  the  authors  and  booksellers,  the  engraved  property 
of  engravers,  print  and  map -sellers,  of  Great  Britain,  should  continue  to  be 
protected  in  the  manner  they  are  at  present  by  the  laws  of  Great  Britain ; 
and  that  it  is  just  that  measures  should  be  taken  by  the  Parliament  of 
Ireland  for  giving  the  like  protection  to  the  copyrights  of  authors  and  book- 
sellers, and  to  the  engraved  property  of  the  engravers,  print  and  map-sellen 
of  that  kingdom. 

''  18.  That  it  is  expedient  that  such  exclusive  rights  and  privileges,  arising 
from  new  inventions,  as   are  now  legally  possessed  within  Great  Britain, 
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nader  letters  patent  from  the  Crown,  shall  continue  to  be  protected  in  the 
msnaer  they  are  at  present  by  the  laws  of  Qreat  Britain ;  and  that  it  is  just 
that  mea3Ure8  should  be  taken  by  the  Parliament  of  Ireland,  for  giving  Ihe 
tike  protection  to  similar  rights  and  privileges  in  that  kingdom  ;  and  also 
that  it  is  expedient  that  regulations  should  be  adopted,  with  respect  lo 
letters  patent  hereal^er  to  be  granted  in  the  case  of  new  tnvcntiona,  so  that 
the  rights,  privileges,  and  restrictions,  therein  granted  and  contained,  shall 
be  of  equal  force  and  duration  throughout  both  kingdoms. 

"  19.  That  it  is  expedient  that  measures  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
disputes,  touching  the  exercUc  or  the  rights  of  the  inhabitant^ of  each 
klDgdom  to  fiah  oa  the  cottsls  of  any  part  of  the  British  dominions, 

"  20.  That  the  appropriation  of  whatever  sum  the  gross  hereditary 
revenue  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  (the  due  collection  thereof  being  secured 
by  permanent  provision)  shall  produce,  after  deducting  all  drawbacks, 
re-payments,  oi  bounties  granted  in  the  nature  of  drawbacks,  over  and 
above  the  sum  of  six  hundred  and  fifty'Six  thousand  pounds  in  each  year, 
towards  the  support  of  the  naval  force  of  the  empire,  to  be  applied  in  such 
manner  as  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  shall  direct,  by  an  Act  to  be  passed  for 
that  purpose,  will  be  a  satisfactory  provision,  proportioned  to  the  growing 
prosperity  of  that  kingdom,  towards  defraying,  in  time  of  peace,  the  necessary 
expenses  of  protecting  the  trade  and  general  interests  of  the  empire." 

The  above  resolutions,  with  a  joint  address  from  both  Houses  of  Parlta' 
mcDt,  were  presented  to  his  Majesty  on  the  29th  of  July,  and,  on  the  2nd  of 
August,  a  bill,  founded  upon  them,  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Pitt  into  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  rend  a  first  lime.  The  two  Houses  then  adjourned 
until  the  27th  of  October  following,  and  on  that  day  Parhament  was 
prorogued. 

The  resolutions,  as  agreed  to  by  the  two  Houses  of  the  English  legislature, 
having  been  transmitted  to  Ireland,  Mr.  Orde,  on  the  12th  of  August, 
introduced,  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  a  bill  similar  to  that  which  had 
been  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  English  House  of  Commons,  but 
finding  that  tfac  feelings  of  the  people  of  Ireland  were  adverse  to  the  measore, 
he  shortly  afterwords  abandoned  it. 


Articles  or  Chabqe  aoainst  Mb.  Hastikos — Robilla  Chaeob. 

The  pecuniary  affairs  of  the  East  India  Company  being  in  a  state  of  great 
depression,  Mr.  Warren  Hastings,  the  Governor-General  of  Bengal,  entered, 
in  September,  1773,  intoaprivate  engagement  with  theNabob  of  Oude  to  fur- 
nish him,  for  a  stipulated  sum  of  money,  to  be  paid  to  the  company,  with  a 
body  of  troops,  for  the  declared  purpose  of  thoroughly  extirpating  the  nation  of 
the  Rohillas,  and  annexing  their  country  to  his  dominions.  The  pretended 
cause  of  quarrel  was  a  sum  of  money  which  was  alleged  by  the  Nabob  to  be 
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due  to  him  from  the  Rohillas.  The  Nabob,  with  the  asaistance  of  a  brigade  of 
British  troops,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Champion,  invaded  their  terri- 
tories. It  was  agreed  that  he  should  pay  £400,000  for  the  loan  of  the  troops, 
besides  defraying  all  their  expenses  while  employed  in  his  service.  *^  The 
brigade,"  said  the  Qovemor-General, ''  will  gain  in  its  discipline  by  being  on 
actual  service,  and  its  expense  will  be  saved."  The  RohiUa  chiefii,  who 
would  long  have  defied  the  Nabob  and  his  troops,  were  appalled  mt  the 
approach  of  the  company's  brigade,  and  expressed  an  earnest  inclination  to 
make  an  amicable  arrangement ;  but  the  terms  which  the  Nabob  demanded 
were  rej^ted  by  them  as  exorbitant.  Being  attacked  by  the  British  troops 
the  Rohillas  were  thoroughly  defeated  and  routed,  although  they  displayed 
great  valour  and  resolution  in  the  engagement.  During  the  battle  the 
Nabob  kept  himself  at  a  considerable  distance  in  the  rear  of  the  army, 
surrounded  by  his  cavalry  and  a  large  train  of  artillery,  having  relays  of 
swift  horses  to  favour  his  escape,  if  necessary.  He  refused  the  English  the 
use  of  his  cavalry  and  artillery  during  the  engagement ;  nor  would  he  move 
firom  his  position  of  safety  until  the  news  of  the  enemy's  defeat  reached  him. 
Upon  this,  he  and  his  troops  rushed  on  and  plundered  the  camp  of  the 
Rohillas  ;  '*  so  that  we  had  the  honour  of  the  day,"  said  Colonel  Champion, 
'*  and  these  banditti  the  profit." 

The  whole  country  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  Vizier,  and  never  probably  mm 
the  rights  of  conquest  more  savagely  abused.  Not  only  was  the  ferocity  of 
Indian  depredation  let  loose  upon  the  wretched  inhabitants,  but,  as  the 
declared  intention  of  the  Nabob  was  to  exterminate  the  Rohillas,  every  one  who 
bore  the  name  of  Rohilla  was  either  butchered,  or  found  his  safety  in  exile.* 

On  the  4th  of  April,  Mr.  Burke,  in  his  place,  charged  Mr.  Warren  Haatinga 
with  sundry  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  and  delivered  at  the  table  the 
first  nine  articles  of  his  charge,  and  the  rest  in  the  course  of  the  following 
week,  amounting,  in  all,  to  twenty-two  in  number.  On  the  26tb,  it  was 
moved  on  the  petition  of  Mr.  Hastings,  that  he  should  be  allowed  copiM 
of  the  several  articles,  and  be  heard  in  his  defence.  To  the  latter  part 
of  the  motion  there  was  no  opposition ;  but  to  the  granting  of  copies  Sir 
Grey  Cooper,  Mr.  Burke,  and  Mr.  Fox,  made  strong  objections,  aa  being 
contrary  to  precedent.  Mr.  Fox  observed,  that  the  charges  before  the 
House  were  not  articulated  charges,  but  merely  general  collections  of 
accusatory  facts,  out  of  which  the  real  charges  were  to  be  extracted.  The 
question  was,  at  length,  put  and  carried. 

June  1.     The  House  having  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole 
House,  to  consider  further  of  the  several  articles  of  charge  of  high  dimes 
and  misdemeanors  against  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.,  late  Govemor-Genenl  of 
Bengal,  Mr.  Burke  brought  forward  the  first  charge,  having  refeience  to  tibm  j* 
Rohilla  war,  and  moved  the  following  resolution  thereupon :— **  That  ibe  ^ 
committee  having  considered  the  said  article,  and  examined  evidence  od  ibe  \ 

*  Mill'i»  Britiiih  India,  book  v.  c.  1. 
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tame,  aie  of  opiaton  tbat  there  arc  grounds  aufficiont  to  charge  Warren 
Hutings,  Esq.,  with  high  crimes  und  misdemeanors  upon  the  matter  of  the 
!ud  article."  Mr.  Burke  described,  with  great  force,  the  uatuie  of  the  quea- 
tjon  to  be  decided ;  declaring,  emphBtically,  that  it  was  an  appeal  from 
Biitish  power  to  British  justice.  The  charge,  he  said,  must  either  condemn 
r  or  the  accused  :  there  was  no  medium,  no  alternative.  The 
:  be,  that  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.,  had  been  guilty  of  gross, 
and  flagitious  crimes ;  or,  that  he  (Mr.  Burke],  was  a  ba^e, 
calumniator;,  wicked,  and  malicious  accuser.  There  were,  he  obeervcd, 
bat  three  motives  which  were  known  to  actuate  men  and  make  them  turn 
accusers :  these  were,  ignorance,  inadvertency,  and  passion ;  by  none  of 
these  three  had  he  been  actuated.  A\'hcn  he  considered  that  Mr.  Hastings 
had  been  for  fourteen  years  at  the  head  of  the  government  in  India,  and  that, 
duiing  that  time,  not  one  complaint  had  been  transmitted  to  England  against 
him,  he  trembled  at  the  enormous  power  he  had  to  contend  with,  to  which 
alone  could  be  ascribed  the  silence  in  question ;  since  it  was  not  In  human 
nature,  situated  aa  Mr.  Hastings  had  been,  to  preserve  conduct  so  pure,  even- 
handed,  and  unimpeachable,  as  to  afford  no  room  for  a  single  accusation  to  hg 
stated  against  him.  After  this  exordium,  Mr.  Burke  staled  at  large  the 
subject  matter  of  the  charge,  and  concluded  a  long  and  eloquent  speech, 
with  desiring  the  clerk  to  read  the  resolutions  of  May,  1782,*  to  clear  himself 
from  the  imputation  of  having  rashly  and  singly  meddled  with  the  subject. 
The  motion  was  supported  by  Mr.  Wilbraham,  Mr.  I'owis,  Mr.  Montague, 
Lord  North,  Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor,  Mr.  Windham,  and  Mr.  Hardinge  ;  and 
dliposcil  by  Mr.  NichollK,  Lord  Morniiiglon.  Mr.  H.  Browne,  and  Lord 
Mulgrave.  At  half- past  three  o'clock  the  debate  was  adjourned,  and 
renewed  the  day  following  by  Mr.  Francis,  Mr.  Anstruthcr,  and  Mr.  Fox, 
on  the  one  aide  ;  and  Mr.  W.  GrunviUe,  Mr.  J.  Scott,  Mr.  Burton,  Mr. 
Wilberforcc,  and  Mr.  Dundas,  on  the  other.     Upon  this  occasion 

Hr.  Fox  rose,  and  said — 

"  Mr.  St.  John,  I  rise,  at  this  hour,  to  express  what  I  think  with  regard  to 
this  businesB,  after  debating  two  days  about  the  form  in  which  it  should  be 
put.  It  ia,  indeed,  to  me  of  very  little  consequence  in  what  shape  the 
question  is  brought  before  us.  I  wont  only  to  come  at  the  ground  upon 
which  the  matter  stands ;  I  wish  only  to  meet  the  thing  itself  fairly  and 
openly;  the  participation,  the  guilt,  the  criminality  which  may  justly  be 
imputed  to  Mr.  Hastings,  with  regard  to  the  war  with  the  Rohillas — a  war 
carried  on  to  their  ruin,  destruction,  extermination,  or  any  other  name  you 
stay  please  to  give  it,  for  it  was  certainly  more  than  conquest.  This  is  the 
object  to  which  I  have  done  all  in  my  power  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House;  and  I  must  confess  that  I  am  not  a  little  surprised  that  it  has  been 
ao  much  evaded,  as  it  certainly  has  been,  and  that  in  a  manner  so  extremely 
marked. 

*    I'ideanlc.p.  197,  note. 
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'*  The  first  charge  exhibited  by  my  right  honourable  friend  appeared  not 
to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  House.  A  charge  specific  of  particular  facts  was 
called  for ;  this  was  complied  with.  My  right  honourable  Mend  brought  a 
charge  entirely  of  the  nature  and  description  of  what  had  been  demanded.  It 
was  then  thought  more  agreeable  to  gentlemen  to  move  a  question  upon  the 
charge  as  it  originally  stood :  this  was  acceded  to  with  equal  facility. 

*'  Had  I  foreseen  the  use  that  would  have  been  made  of  these  concessions, 
I  would  never  have  consented ;  I  do  not  mean  that  my  consent  would  hare 
been  of  any  avail,  but  I  would  have  debated  to  the  last,  rather  than  hare  suf- 
fered the  motion  to  take  the  form  it  has  now  assumed.  It  has,  indeed,  always 
been  my  opinion,  that  the  best  mode  of  proceeding  in  this  business  was  to 
move  a  general  question,  whether  the  whole  of  the  charges  contained  matter 
of  impeachment ;  and  if  this  should  be  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  to 
consider  what  particular  articles  were  to  make  a  part  of  this  impeachment ; 
and  had  it  not  been  that  I  confided  in  the  declarations  of  the  right  honourable 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  I  would  still  have  persbted  in  this  manner 
of  taking  up  the  business.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  number,  as  well  as  the 
weight,  of  the  crimes  that  might  be  found,  should  have  influence  with  the 
minds  of  gentlemen  who  form  a  resolution  for  impeachment ;  that  the  crimes 
should  be  great  and  enormous  ;  and  that  not  only  should  they  bear  that 
character,  but  that  they  should  be  in  number  very  considerable,  in  order 
that  the  aggregate,  and  not  the  individuals  alone,  might  form  ground  for 
inducing  this  House  to  present  them  before  the  House  of  Peers,  in  the  only 
mode  in  which  they  can  charge  any  man — that  of  impeachment.  The  right 
honourable  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  professes  to  agree  entirely  with 
me  in  this  point ;  he  has  declared  that  he  does  not  consider  the  vote  upon 
this  article,  or  any  one  article,  as  pledging  gentlemen  to  impeach,  if  upon  a 
retrospect  of  the  whole,  after  having  gone  through  each,  they  do  not  find 
grounds  to  lead  them  to  such  a  determination. 

"  But,  although  the  right  honourable  gentleman  professes  this  to  be  bit 
opinion,  I  must  contend  he  means  something  ebe.  Why,  otherwise,  should 
he  be  so  much  for  retaining  the  word  '  impeachment*  at  all  in  the  motion  ?* 
If,  as  he  declares,  the  vote  is  solely  whether  there  are  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors  imputable  to  Mr.  Warren  Hastings  in  this  charge,  that  word 
can  only  tend  to  mislead,  and  occasion  a  sense  of  the  motion  before  tli0 
House  difierent  from  what  it  really  is  in  its  true  intention.  As  I  hare  aud 
a  good  deal  upon  this  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  I  beg  only  that  it  may 
not  be  misunderstood  by  gentlemen,  and  that  the  motion  may  be  taken  in 
the  sense  explained  by  the  right  honourable  gentleman  to  be  his  senaev  uid  * 
which  certainly  is  mine,  that  every  gentleman  who  is  convinced  that  Mr. 
Warren  Hastings  is  criminal,  highly  criminal,  with  regard  to  the  Rohilla 
war,  ought  to  vote  for  the  question.  L 

*'  Much  blame  has  been  thrown  by  an  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Wilber-    -Jj 


•  In  the  course  of  the  evening,  a  motion,  by  Mr.  Pitt,  that  the  words  "  by 
ment**  should  be  added  to  the  original  motion,  had  been  acceded  to  by  the  House. 


force)  upon  my  noble  friend  in  the  blue  ribbon,  for  not  recalling  Mr.  Hastings 
at  the  time  he  blamed  hfm,  as  he  declares  he  did,  for  the  Rnhilla  war.  The 
Cuct  19,  the  noble  lord  did  desire  to  recall  Mr.  Hastings,  but  his  Irishes 
"■ere  opposed  by  those  who  were  Mr.  Hastings's  immediate  masters.  He 
did  all  in  hi9  power ;  he  sent  out  General  Clavering,  Mr.  Monson,  and  Mr. 
Francis,  to  examine  into  his  conduct,  and  to  be  a  check  upon  the  violence  of 
his  proceedings.  The  effect  has  been  as  he  foresaw,  and  it  has  brought  to 
light  those  actions  which  are  the  subject  of  inquiry  this  day. 

"'  My  right  honourable  friend,  too,  who  brought  forward  this  charge,  has 
be«n  accused  of  a  persecuting  spirit;  of  bringiog  forward  actions  thai  had 
been  passed  over,  and  which  it  was  right  to  bury  in  oblivion.  Such  imputa- 
tions I  believe  my  right  honourable  friend  will  not  much  regard ;  but  when 
the  honourable  gentleman  complains  of  Parliament,  it  is  too  much  to  pass  it 
over  in  silence.  This  business  was  first  inquired  into,  in  the  committee  of 
secrecy,  in  the  year  1782  ;  it  was  then  censured,  and  severely  censured ;  and 
although  it  was  a  transaction  which  happened  so  many  years  before  that 
period,  it  was  not  made  known  to  them  as  a  subject  of  inquiry  before  the 
appointment  of  that  committee.  It  was  in  consequence  of  the  facts  that 
were  discovered  by  that  committee,  that  the  resolutions  reprobating  the 
conduct  of  the  Govemor.General  were  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons. 
My  right  honourable  friend,  it  is  true,  moved  for  several  papers  :  some  were 
granted  to  him ;  many  were  refused  ;  but  the  whole  had  its  origin  in  the  year 
1 782.  But  why  should  not  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings  be  entered  into  ? 
If  by  the  resolution  of  the  House  not  to  inquire  into  the  transactions  of  the 
year  1  781,  an  act  of  grace  was  passed,  was  all  his  life  to  be  csemplcd  ;  or 
was  it  only  that  period  of  it  between  the  year  1781  and  the  year  1782? 
Certainly  there  must  be  some  time  for  this  purpose  ;  and  if  the  honourable 
gentleman  could  prove  that  the  Rohilla  war  was  after  this  time,  in  which  no 
inquiry  was  to  be  made,  he  might  do  something ;  but  let  this  be  left  to  those 
who  are  convinced  of  the  guilt  of  Mr.  Hastings,  and  do  not  choose  to  condemn 
him,  as  their  last  subterfuge ;  but  to  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  they  will  be 
ai  homed  to  fly. 

"  It  has  been  said  by  some,  that  they  see  too  much  of  party  spirit  in  this 
business.  I  agree  that  professions  are  nothing.  They  have  often  deceived, 
and  will  deceive  again  ;  but  1  rest  upon  something  better  than  professions. 
I  rest  upon  my  uniform  ceinduct  in  this  business.  I  was,  from  the  first,  a. 
supporter  of  an  inquiry  into  the  management  of  the  afifairs  in  India.  I  waa 
in  the  origin  a  strong  advocate  for  the  necessity  of  punishing  the  delinquency 
'  that  was  found  there,  by  the  activity  of  the  learned  gentleman  over  againat 
me  (Mr.  Dundas).  Through  the  whole  of  that  burliness,  I  supported  that 
learned  gentleman,  at  a  time  when  I  disapproved  of  his  politics  as  much  as 
I  do  now.  I  supported  him,  even  when  those  who  were  his  friends  were 
against  the  measures  he  proposed. 

"  Sir,  I  can  appeal  to  something  better  than  party  spirit.  I  can  show  that 
this  has  always  been  the  line  of  my  conduct;  I  can  appeal  to  the  part  I  took 
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upon  myself  at  a  much  earlier  period,  in  bringing  to  justice  crimes  committed 
in  our  Asiatic  dominions ;  and  there,  too,  by  a  man  who  had  great  adTsntages 
in  his  favour ;  for  great  fame,  great  glory,  great  acts  for  his  country,  were  all 
in  the  character  of  Lord  Clive ;  but  these  I  valued  as  nothing .♦  Under  whose 
banners  did  I  then  contend  ?  It  was  under  the  banners  of  that  man,  who  ft 
now  at  the  head  of  all  the  law  and  religion  of  this  country,  the  present  Lord 
Chancellor  of  England,!  who  treated  the  subject  with  that  manly  eloquence 
for  which  he  is  so  much  distinguished ;  who  crushed,  I  may  say,  to  atoms,  all 
those  who  attempted  to  set  up  the  services  of  Lord  Clive  as  a  bar  to  punish- 
ment. He  would  not  suffer  a  word  to  be  heard,  he  would  not  allow  mention 
to  be  made  of  anything  that  was  done  by  him.  as  any  argument  to  prevent 
his  punishment.  I  supported  him,  and  if  such  was  my  opinion  with  respect 
to  Lord  Clive,  I  do  not  see  anything  in  Mr.  Hastings*s  conduct  to  induce  me 
to  change  my  mode  of  action.  I  do  not  think  that,  in  any  capital  instance, 
he  has  been  of  great  use  to  the  company.  The  Mahratta  peace  is  alleged  in 
his  favour.  I  have  my  doubts  whether  this  peace  had  the  merit  ascribed  to 
it ;  but  if  it  had,  it  was  a  peace  only  upon  a  war  entered  into  by  himself,  on 
his  own  wanton  provocation  ;  for  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  at  any  time 
a  friend  to  peaceable  measures.  He  opposed,  also,  the  forming,  and  the 
accomplishment,  of  the  treaty  of  Poorunder;^  he  opposed,  also,  the  peace 
with  Tippoo  Saib.§ 

"  With  respect  to  the  particular  question,  I  wish  by  no  means  to  treat  it 
lightly.  I  do  not  approve  of  making  the  difference  of  opinion  on  this  rab- 
ject,  in  the  gentlemen  at  the  head  of  the  board,  an  object  of  pleasantry.  The 
whole  business  is,  in  my  opinion,  solemn  and  important  to  the  last  degree. 
Much  has  been  said  of  side  questions,  but  I  persuade  myself  there  is  a  dispo- 
sition in  gentlemen  to  meet  this  question  fairly  and  openly.  Much  disgrace 
would  be  upon  this  country  if  they  should  countenance  the  advice  that  haa 


*  In  the  your  1772,  Lord  Olive's  conduct  in  India  was  made  the  subject  of 
animadversion  in  Parliament  and  among  the  public  ;  and  in  1773,  a  select  committM 
waM  a])pointL'd  to  examine  into  it.  On  the  23rd  of  May,  Colonel  Burgoyne,  chairmaa 
of  the  committee,  moved,  **  that,  in  the  acquisition  of  his  wealth.  Lord  Clive  had 
abu««ed  the  power  with  which  he  was  entrusted,  to  the  evil  example  of  the  servants  of 
the  public  ;**  but  the  preA-ioun  (jueHtion  was  put  and  carried.  Mr.  Wcdderbum,  after- 
wards Lord  I^up^hborou^h,  but  then  Solieitor-dencral,  thereupon  moved,  *'  that  Lord 
(*live  had  rendered  great  and  meritorious  services  to  this  country."  This  motion 
passed  without  a  division. 

t  Ix)rd  Thurlow.    At  the  time  referred  to  he  wa»  Attomey-Gcncnd  under  Lotd 
North's  Administration. 

I   Vide  vol.  i.  p.  678,  note. 

}  Tippoo  Saib  wan  the  eldest  »on  of  Ilydcr  Ali,  and  succeeded  him  in  the  mle  of 
MyKore.  The  war  in  which  Ilydcr  Ali  was  engaged  with  the  French  agaimt  thr 
English  was  continued,  ujjon  Ium  dc>ath,  by  his  son  Tippoo.  Wlien,  however,  peace 
was  concluded  by  the  treaty  of  VeniaillcH,  in  1783,  between  France  and  England,  the  1 
French  tr<M)])s  euj;ai»cHl  in  tlie  army  of  Tippoo  were  withdrawn.  Shortly  afterwaidi,  ] 
(March  11,  1784),  a  treaty  bctwc^en  the  Engliith  and  Tippoo  was  concluded,  upon  the 
(*(mdition  of  a  re»tituti<m.  by  Inith  jiarties.  of  all  that  they  had  gidned  in  the 
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been  given  Ibem  by  some  persons,  of  assenting  to  this  war,  as  founded  on 
justice. 

"  As  for  this  wai  of  the  Rohillas,  it  has  appeared  to  all  the  world  ao  wholly 
unjustifiable,  that  there  has  not  been  found  among  any  set  of  men,  any  person 
that  eould  defend  it.  If  it  should  be  supported  by  a  British  House  of  Com- 
mons, it  will  be  the  greatest  misfortune  that  can  befall  this  nation. 

"  The  determination  of  this  night  will  be  attended  to  by  all  Europe.  The 
nations  around  us  will  form  upon  it  their  future  measures  with  regard  to 
[heir  powers  in  India  ;  and  may  justly  presage  the  total  loss  of  all  confidence 
in  the  justice  of  this  nation  in  that  part  of  the  world.  What  must  be  thought 
by  our  Government  in  India  ?  The  rule  held  out  to  thorn  they  must,  no 
doubt,  consider  as  that  by  which  they  are,  in  future,  to  direct  their  conduct. 

■•  It  was  said  that,  if  we  guaranteed  Sujah-ul-Dowhih.  we  ought  to  follow 
him  ro  the  extent  of  what  he  proposed,  and  that  there  was  no  medium 
between  forfeiting  our  faith  as  guarantees,  and  joining  with  him  in  the 
destruction  of  the  Rohilla.s.  This  is,  indeed,  horrid  policy  !  Instead  of 
acting  the  ]>ait  of  an  equitable  umpire  and  mediator,  what  is  it  but  to 
countenance  and  assist  barbarous  vengeance  and  rapacity  ?  to  defend  that 
nhtch  has  cast  indelible  stains  upon  the  most  brilliant  monarchs  ? 

"  If  anything  similar  to  this,  of  which  we  are  speaking,  were  to  happen  in 
Europe,  how  great  would  be  the  cry  against  it !  If  Great  Britain  were  to 
goarantee  a.  truce  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Dutch,  in  which  they  stipu- 
lated to  pay  a  certain  sum  of  money  to  the  Emperor,  and  afterwards  were  to 
refuse  to  perform  this,  we  ought,  according  to  this  reasoning,  to  join  with 
the  Emperor  in  the  complete  conquest  of  Holland.  A  noble  lord  (Mulgrave) 
has.  indeed,  most  sagaciously  asked,  what,  in  such  a  situalion.  is  a  Governor 
of  India  to  do  ;  is  he  to  consult  Puffendorf  and  Grotius  ?  No.  But  I  will 
tell  him  what  he  is  to  consult — the  laws  of  nature  ;  not  the  statutes  to  be 
found  in  those  books,  nor  in  any  books ;  but  those  laws  which  are  to  be 
found  in  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia — that  are  found  amongst  all  mankind — 
those  principles  of  equity  and  humanity  implanted  in  our  hearts,  which  have 
their  existence  in  the  feelings  of  mankind  that  are  capable  of  judging. 

"  I  have  compared  the  conquest  of  the  Dutch  to  the  case  of  the  Rohillas — 
but  it  was  more  than  a  conquest.  The  word  extermination  has  been  used  ; 
but  if  the  meaning  of  it  be,  that  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  was  put 
to  death,  Mr.  Hastings  is  not  guilty  of  so  enormous  a  crime.  Suffer  me 
to  make  use  of  an  example  that  may  come  home  more  to  your  feelings  ;  and 
that  ia  with  regard  to  Ireland.  The  English  are  not  above  one-ninth  of  the 
inhabitants  of  that  country,  but  they  possess  all  the  power,  together  with 
the  greatest  part  of  the  property  and  landed  estates  of  it.  Were  a  French 
army  to  come  and  take  possession  of  Ireland,  and  say  to  the  English,  *  You 
are  a  B«t  of  robbers,  those  lands  do  not  belong  to  you ;  you  are  usurpers,  and 
you  came  here  under  the  greatest  usurper  in  the  world,'  (for  I  believe  most 
of  the  English  families  settied  m  Ireland  in  the  time  of  Oliver  Cromwell,)  '  get 
you  gone — get  OTer  that  channel,  and  leave  this  country,  of  which  you  have 
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than  by  the  most  magnificent  figures — Mr.  Hastings's  language  to  the  Ro- 
hillas  was  this,  '  If  you  do  not  pay  this  sum  of  money,  be  yc  exterminated/ 
An  honourable  gentleman  complains,  that  an  appeal  has  been  made  to  his 
passions.  It  is  true,  it  is  an  appeal  to  the  passions  ;  this  simple  expression 
is  an  appeal,  the  strongest  that  ever  was  made  to  the  feelings  of  mankind-— 
it  is  one  of  those  subjects  which  eloquence  cannot  heighten,  and  the  force  of 
which  words  can  only  diminish.  If  a  sum  of  money  was  due  by  any  one 
country  to  another  with  which  we  were  in  alliance  ;  if  that  sum  was 
demanded,  and  refused  to  be  paid,  we  might  join  our  ally  in  arms;  but  we 
should  not  rush  blindly  into  war ;  we  should  weigh  its  policy  ;  balance  the 
advantage  to  be  gained  ;  and,  at  any  rate,  we  should  follow  it  no  further  than 
procuring  the  payment  of  the  sum,  and  the  expense  of  enforcing  it. 

"  The  noble  lord  was  pleased  to  say,  that  Mr.  Hastings  was  obliged  to  join 
in  arms  with  Sujah-ul-Dowlah,  and  having  joined  him  with  his  troops,  he 
had  no  more  control  over  them  :  but  this  was  by  no  means  the  line  of  bis 
proper  conduct.  If  Mr.  Hastings  thought  it  right  to  grant  an  aid  of  troops 
to  Sujah-ul-Dowlah,  it  ought  to  have  been  only  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
him  to  recover  this  sum  of  money  ;  but  he  ought  not  to  have  suffered  him  to 
carry  his  resentment  to  the  Rohillas  any  further ;  and  even  to  enter  into  an 
offensive  war  for  this  purpose,  would  have  been  contrary  to  his  orders,  and 
what  the  object  would  not  have  been  equal  to.  Had  Mr.  Hastings  said  to 
himself,  '  I  will  procure  this  money  for  Sujah-ul-Dowlah,  as  the  guarantee 
of  the  treaty ;  as  the  director  of  the  English  forces,  and  the  president  of  the 
company's  servants,  I  feel  myself  bound  to  sec  that  the  stipulation  is  fulfilled 
— Fiat  juatitia^  ruat  ccclum.  I  am  determined  to  risk  everything  to  main* 
tain  the  claim  of  Sujnh-ul-Dowlah ;  let  the  policy  and  displeasure  of  the 
company  yield  to  the  necessity  of  maintaining  our  faith  :'  his  conduct  might 
have  left  room  for  an  apology  ;  but  this  is  not  his  language.  What  does  he 
say  ?  He  says,  Give  it  to  me  :  I  must  have  this  sum.  And  he  thinks  fit  to 
represent  to  him  what  the  orders  of  the  company  were,  in  order  to  enhance 
the  merit  of  joining  his  forces  with  him,  and  to  induce  him  to  be  more  ready 
to  let  him  have  these  forty  lacs.  Besides,  the  Rohilla  country  was  always 
esteemed  a  barrier  against  the  Mahrattas,  and  they  were  at  that  time  preparing 
to  go  to  war  against  that  nation.  The  security,  therefore,  of  the  company^s 
territories  required  that  they  should  rather  be  defended  than  expelled ;  that 
they  should  be  rather  protected  than  wantonly  attacked  and  destroyed. 

'*  It  is  in  every  rcspfct  a  clear  point,  that  Sujah-ul-Dowlah  had  no  i*!^?"^ 
upon  you  for  your  assistance,  whether  there  was  a  guarantee,  or  whether 
there  was  no  such  connexion  existing.  The  attestation  of  any  treaty— «iid 
Sir  Robert  Barker's  signature  was  no  more — can  never  be  considered  as  a 
guarantee.  As  well  miglit  the  signature  of  Mr.  Oswald  and  Mr.  Franklin, 
to  the  treaty  of  the  hixt  peace,  be  considered  a.i  a  guarantee  that  this  country 
and  Anurica  sh'^uld  perform  the  conditions  they  separately  agreed  upon  with 
France.  I  tliink  it  must  be  equally  conv'r.cing  to  all  who  attend  to  the  true 
stnfr  of  t},i«:  lui^inpss.  ihat  if  there  was  a  t^uarantee,  it  oftly  tended  to  increase 


ihe  criminality  oftiiis  conduct.  There  are  the  orders  of  the  company  aguinsl 
all  offenfliTc  alliances ;  and  there  is  the  security  of  the  country  tlepemliog 
opon  the  strict  compliance  with  these  orders.  No  one  can  doubt  that  the 
orders  of  the  company  are  clear,  and  that  the  disobedience  of  these  ordora  i* 
a»  clear. 

"  With  regard  to  the  jusyce  of  the  war,  it  is  impossible,  in  my  opinion, 
that  any  human  mind  can  feel  that  it  ia  not  highly  unjust  in  every  rospect, 
and  in  the  most  estensive  degree.  No  principle  that  could  tend  to  justify 
it  was  ever  defended  until  thia  period — and  that,  too,  in  n  British  House  of 
CommoDS !  Much  difference  has  ansen  about  the  policy  of  restricting  ser- 
vants in  Asia  from  entering  into  offensive  war.  1  niu.'t  own,  that  I  am,  on 
that  subject,  entirely  of  the  opinion  of  the  directors.  I  think  that  the  repu- 
tation of  equity  and  moderation  is  so  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  our 
possessions  In  India,  that  if  the  rich  dominions  of  the  Rohillas  had  been  an- 
nexed to  our  territory,  the  acquisition  could  not  have  made  up  for  the  luss  of 
character  we  have  sustained.  I  think  nothing  that  was  possible  to  be  pro- 
posed could  make  up  for  it.  The  principle  upon  which  Mr.  Hastings  acted 
iros  horrible  ;  it  was  the  principle  upon  which  the  most  tnsignificaut  merce- 
nary states  form  their  measures  of  acting.  What  n  principle  for  a  great 
osteon — for  the  English  nation  !  It  was  no  leas  than  this  in  the  most  express 
terns — you  must  pay  me,  and  I  will  exterminate  them.  This  was  tlie  lan- 
gtiag«  held  by  the  man  who  was  entrusted  with  the  government  of  the 
greatest  territory  belonging  to  the  British  empire,  or  perhaps  to  any  empire : 
Give  me  the  forty  lacs  of  rupees,  and  I  will  break  through  the  orders  I  have 
received  from  my  masters,  and  you  shall  make  use  of  their  army  to  exterminate 
the  Rohillas,  and  take  possession  of  their  country. 

"But  bchotd  what  follows.  In  the  year  1782  he  ia  accused  of  partiality 
lo  Sujah-ul-Dowlah  ;  his  reply  is  ready,  he  makes  the  company  participators 
in  the  crime,  and,  by  pretending  their  advantage,  endeavours  to  evade  the 
punishment  due  to  such  behaviour.  1  did  not,  says  he,  mean  to  serve  Sujah- 
ul-Dowlah  ;  I  made  this  engagement  to  serve  you,  by  bringing  to  your 
treasury  a  sum  of  money,  and  drawing  him  nearer  the  frontiers  of  the 
Hahrattas ;  so  that  by  bis  dread  of  them,  he  may  he  more  dependent  upon 
yon.  The  whole  and  every  part  of  this  transaction  forms  a  picture  of  so 
■ad  and  crooked  n  policy,  that  it  is  infinitely  detestable. 

"  But  this  was  not  only  a  war  merely  of  contention  for  victory  ;  it  was 
carried  on  with  circumstances  of  the  most  atrocious  cruelty.  But  that  I 
may  not  seem  to  exaggerate  what  in  itself  needs  no  exaggeration,  I  shall 
beg  leave  to  read  to  you  the  letters  of  Colonel  Champion,  complaining  of 
this  behaviour."     Mr.  Fox  here  read  the  following  letters: — 

Letter  from  Colonel  Champion  to  Mr.  Hastings,  dated  Bissouly, 
10th  of  March,  1774. 
"  Dear  Sir, — I  have  the  pleasure  to  send  you  a  short  address  for  the 
board,  requesting  permisaion  to  repair  to  the  Presidency ;  and  I  beg  you  wilt 
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not  fail  to  present  it  as  soon  as  credible  accounts  shall  arriTe  of  any  officers 
beinp^  on  the  way  to  Bengal,  to  take  the  command  of  the  army.     Not  only 
do  I  wish  to  get  down  as  soon  as  possible,  to  put  my  little  affiurs  in  the  best 
order  for  my  return  to  Europe,  but  I  must  be  candid  enough  to  unbotom 
myself  to  you,  and  confess,  that  the  nature  of  the  service,  and  the  terms  on 
which  I  have  been  employed  this  campaign,  have  been  inexpreMibly  dis- 
agreeable.    The  authority  given  to  the  Vizier  over  our  army,  has  totally 
absorbed  that  degree  of  consequence  due  to  my  station.     My  hands  have 
been  tied  up  from  giving  protection  or  asylum  to  the  miserable.     I  have  a 
deaf  car  to  the  lamentable  cries  of  the  widow  and  fatherless,  and  shut  my 
eyes  against  a  wanton  display  of  violence  and  oppression,  of  inhumanity  and 
cruelty.     The  company's   interest  constrained  me  in  public  to  stifle  the 
workings  of  my  feelings,  but  I  must  give  them  vent  in  private.     Though 
we  had  no  active  part  in  these  base  proceedings,  yet  it  is  well  known  that 
the  success  of  our  arms  gave  him  the  power  of  committing  these  enormities, 
and  I  much  fear  that  our  being  even  silent  spectators  of  such  deeds  will  re- 
dound to  the  dishonour  of  our  nation,  and  impress  all  Hindostan  with  the 
most  unfavourable  opinion  of  our  government.     As  matters  are  now,  I  know 
of  no  remedy  that  would  so  effectually  re-  establish  our  character  for  justice 
and  clemency,  as  your  taking  the  family  of  Hafez*  under  the  wings  of  your 
mercy  and  protection,  and  influencing  the  Nabob  to  make  provision  for  them, 
in  some  degree  suitable  to  their  birth.     It  would  affect  your  sensibility  too 
much,  were  I  to   descend  to  particulars ;    let  it  suffice,  that  the  Nabob, 
Mahibbit  Cawn,  the  eldest  son,  and  the  rest  of  the  family  of  Hafez,  who  are 
under  close  confinement  (the  Begums  and  other  women  included),  have  been 
driven  to  the  necessity  of  making  private  applications  for  a  little  rice  and 
water.     I  wish,  my  friend,  to  leave  scenes,  which  none,  but  the  merciless 
Sujah,  can  bear,  without  heart-bleeding  pain.     Relieve  me,  therefore,  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  oblige,  dear  Sir,  Sec,  A.  CuAJfpioir.'* 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Colonel  Champion,  dated  Camp,  12th  of 

June,  1774. 

*'  In  compliance  with  the  Board's  desire,  I  am  now  to  mention  a  Tery  nn- 
plcasing  subject,  the  Vizier's  treatment  of  the  family  of  Hafez  Rhamet,  Ice. 
The  inhumanity  and  dishonour  with  which  Mihebullah  Khan,  his  brother 
Fittiullah  Khan,  late  proprietors  of  this  city  and  country,  and  their  familiet, 
have  been  used,  is  known  all  over  these  parts;  a  relation  of  them  wonld  swd 
this  letter  to  an  immense  size,  and  withal  prove  very  disagreeable  reading.  I 
send  you  translations  of  two  letters,  and  a  copy  of  a  third,  which,  affi^cting  ai 
they  are,  will  convey  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  treatment  these  unhappy  peopb 
have  met  with.  I  could  not  help  compassionating  such  unparalleled  miserj;  m1 
my  requests  to  the  Vizier  to  show  mercy  were  frequent,  but  as  fruitless  tf 
were  the  advices  which  I  almost  hourly  gave  him  regarding  the  destradto 

• 
•  OiM  nf  tht'  Hohilln  CliiofM  killed  in  the  wnr.  '* 
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of  the  villages,  wilh  respect  to  which  I  am  now  conBlminpd  to  declare,  that 
although  he  always  promised  as  fairly  as  I  could  wish,  yet  he  did  not  observe 
one  of  them,  Dor  ct  p    ad    he        ntry  with  flames,  (ill  three  days 

■fter  the  fate  of  H  f  z  Rh  m  w  de  d  d ;  but.  Gentlemen,  as  in  all 
points,  cicepting  8u  h  a  ram  d  ly  p  ct  the  operations  of  the  field, 
be  is  solely  empowt    d      j  b      h        p  tation  of  the  Britisli  name  is  in 

his  lurnda,  and  the  lin      hhh     benld  down  for  me  ia  very  clear," 

Translation  of  a  letter  from  a  wife  of  the  lale  Hafez  Rhamct  Khan 
to  Colonel  Champion. 
"The  English  Geo tlemen,  renowned  through  Hindostan  for  justice,  equity, 
and  compassionating  the  miserable.  Hafez  Rhamct  Khan  fur  forty  years 
govemcd  this  country,  and  the  very  beasts  of  the  forest  trembled  at  his 
bravery.  The  will  of  Uod  is  resistless ;  he  is  slain,  and  to  his  children  not 
an  atom  remains,  but  they  are  cast  from  their  habitations,  naked,  exposed 
to  the  winds,  the  heat,  and  the  burning  sand,  and  perishing  for  want  even 
of  lice  and  water.  How  shall  1  cither  write  or  state  my  condition? 
My  sighs  dry  my  ink  and  scorch  my  paper.  It  is  evident  as  the  sun  the 
Engluh  are  brave  and  merciful,  and  whomsoever  they  subdue,  their  children 
ibey  preserve,  who  forget  their  sorrows  by  the  kind  treatment  they  receive ; 
nor  draw  they  the  sword  in  an  unjust  cause.  Yesterday  I  was  mistress  of  an 
hundred  thousand  people ;  to-day  I  am  in  want  even  of  a  cup  of  water ;  and 
where  1  commanded.  I  am  a  prisoner.  Fortune  is  fickle — she  raises  the  humble, 
and  lowers  the  exulted  :  but  I  am  innocent,  andif  any  oneis  guilty,  it  is  Hafez. 
But  wh\-  should  the  innocent  be  punished  for  the  errors  of  their  father  ?  I  am 
taken  like  a  beast  in  a  snare,  without  resting-place  by  night,  or  shade  by  day. 
From  you.  Sir,  I  hope  justice  and  compassion ;  for  1  am  as  a  bird  confined  in 
a  cage :  'tis  better  to  give  up  life  by  the  dagger,  than  famish  thus  by  hunger 
and  thirst.  You,  1  hope.  Sir,  will  reflect  on  my  state,  or  my  misfortunes  will 
be  doubled;  I  have  nothing  left.     Pardon  this  paper." 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Colonel  Champion,  dated  June  15th,  1774. 
"  I  am  most  heartily  disposed  to  believe  that  the  board  could  not  have 
snspected  their  orders  would  have  had  such  consequences  as  have  fallen  out ; 
they  could  not  have  foreseen  so  sudden  and  so  total  an  expulsion  and  down- 
bl  of  a  whole  race  of  people ;  they  could  not  have  supposed  that  a  man, 
exalted  and  supported  by  the  British  arms,  would  hare  paid  so  little  deference 
to  the  advice  and  counsel  of  a  British  commander;  nor  was  it  possible  to 
conceive  that  a  man  who  himself  had  tasted  the  gall  of  misfortune,  should  be 
■o  totally  unmindful  of  the  unbounded  and  unparalleled  grace  shown  to  him, 
as  to  delight  in  denying  a  single  ray  of  benevolence  to  others.  Such,  however, 
has  been  the  case ;  and  in  this  intimation  of  it,  I  have  discharged  that  which 
waa  incumbent  upon  me.  I,  too,  can  say  that  the  Nabob,  as  an  agent  of  op- 
pression, is  alone  culpable ;  but  whilst  all  Asia  well  knows  that  the  English 
gave  him  the  rod,  and  whilst  they  in  vain  look  up  to  them  ns  those  who 
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ouglit,  if  not  to  direct  its  application,  at  least  prevent  an  ill  use  being  made 
of  that  rod ;  will  they  not  conclude  that  the  scourges  which  the  agent  gives 
are  connived  at  ?  Will  they  not  say  every  English  chief  is  a  Sujah  r" 

Extract  of  a  letter  to  the  Oovemor-general  and  council,  dated  80th  of 

Jan.  1775. 

"  Consider,  my  friend,"  says  his  excellency  the  Vizier,  repeatedly  to  Mr. 
Hastings,  "  that  it  was  my  absolute  determination  to  extirpate  the  Rohillas, 
and  that  I  requested  the  assistance  of  the  English  for  that  purpose.*' 

"  However  well  it  is  known,"  continued  Mr.  Fox,  '^  that  his  excellency  is 
equal  to  the  barbarous  design  for  which  he  thus  publicly  and  daringly  ayows 
that  he  solicited  the  aid  of  the  English,  is  it  possible  we  can  belieye,  that  the 
respectable  gentleman  here  traduced  could  have  been  privy  to  so  horrid  a 
purpose  ?  Could  he  have  so  entirely  overcome  the  feelings  of  humanity  ? 
Could  he  have  been  so  lost  to  every  sense  of  honour,  as  to  prostitute  the 
English  troops,  and  to  stain  the  glory  of  the  British  name,  by  subscribing  to 
a  preconcerted  massacre  ?  Wliat  is  not  his  excellency  capable  of  advancing  ? 

"  But  with  regard  to  all  this,  the  noble  lord  (Momington)  says,  he  consi- 
ders Mr.  Hastings  as  not  at  all  blamable ;  that  he  did  all  that  was  in  his 
power  to  prevent  Sujah-ul-Dowlah  from  behaving  with  cruelty;  but  that  he 
could  not  turn  his  face  against  a  prince  whom  he  had  engaged  to  assist.  Why 
did  he  not  ?  The  principles  of  humanity  and  equity  are  paramount  to  all 
treaties  and  all  ties.  He  ought  to  have  made  use  of  his  power  to  prevent  the 
violation  of  the  sacred  obligations  of  humanity.  Sujah-ul-Dowlah  and  his 
troops  were  nothing.  It  was  easily  in  the  power  of  our  people  to  have  put 
an  entire  end  to,  and  to  have  prevented,  the  ravage  they  made  among  the 
Rohillas.  Whatever  are  your  engagements  with  any  ally,  you  must  never 
forget  the  rights  of  mercy  and  humanity ;  and  when  you  find  those  who  axe 
with  you  unwilling  to  act  their  part,  you  ought  to  prevent  them  from  making 
a  bad  use  of  the  rod  you  have  put  into  their  hands.  It  is  a  greater  motive 
for  opposing  their  violence,  that  you  have  contributed  to  put  it  in  their  power 
to  abuse  victory.  But  at  all  times,  and  on  every  occasion,  you  are  obliged  to 
do  all  that  it  is  possible  for  you  to  do,  to  prevent  cruelty. 

*'  I  refer  not  to  Pufifendorf  and  Qrotius ;  every  man  who  has  the  feelings 
of  a  man  is  capable  of  judging.  Docs  it  require  any  investigation  of  minute 
relations  in  points  of  justice  and  equity,  to  decide  that  you  ought  to  put  a 
stop  to  cruelty  and  barbarity  whenever  it  is  in  your  power  so  to  do?  These 
cruelties  are  not,  indeed,  chargeable  on  Mr.  Hastings  personally ;  bat  when 
I  state,  that  he  levied  an  unjust  war,  the  consequences  that  follow  he  is 
guilty  of :  with  all  the  mischief  occasioned  by  these  means  he  is  chargeable. 
In  the  prosecution  of  a  war  founded  on  justice,  it  cannot  be  said,  that  we  draw 
upon  ourselves  the  guilt  of  all  the  evils  that  may  happen  ;  but  it  is  far  other* 
wise  in  an  unjust  war.     Having  departed  from  rectitude  and  justice  in  the 


outflet,  every  fuither  deviation,  even  withoot  our  immediate  ncl,  is  additional 
guilt  lieaped  tipon  our  lieuda. 

"  But  it  baa  been  said,  that  Mr.  Ha^stings  is  nut  liable  to  be  charged  with 
it.  as  he  was  at  a  dist4nco,  and  could  not  remedy  the  evil.  Neither  ie  this  a 
true  reprenentution  :  Mr.  Haatingd  had  intelligetice  of  the  cruellies  (hat  were 
practiied.  and  he  did  not  lake  the  means  to  ])ut  a  Btop  to  them,  which  were 
encirely  In  his  power :  he  even  refu&ed,  at  the  requisition  of  Colonel  Cham- 
pion, to  give  relief  to  the  severities  which  were  suffered  by  that  unhappy 
people ;  and  the  reason  he  gives  is,  that  Pujah-ul-Dowlah,  if  they  were  to 
coDtiol  him,  might  make  that  a  pretence  o(  refusing  the  Btipubtcd  sum  no 
had  agreed  to  pay.  The  whole  transaction,  from  beginning  to  end,  waa  car- 
tied  on  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  these  forty  laCH  of  rupees ;  for  that  Bum, 
(lie  character,  the  diguily,  tlic  honour  of  the  English  nation  were  basely  and 
treacherously  exposed  to  sale. 

"  1  think  I  have  now  gone  over  the  four  principal  features  of  this  business, 
iu  a  maDner,  indeed,  very  desultory,  owing  to  the  time  of  the  night  at  which 
I  speak,  and  which  makes  me  desirous  to  hasten  through  the  business  as 
icon  as  possible.  The  four  principal  matters  to  which  I  wish  to  draw  your 
iltention  are, — first,  the  direct  disobedience  by  Mr.  blastings  of  the  orders  of 
hi*  masters,  approved  by  himself,  and  perfectly  well  understood  by  him ; 
ucoudly,  I  have  endeavoured  to  prove  to  you,  that  the  war  was  entered  into, 
on  our  part,  without  any  kind  of  obligation  upon  us  so  to  do ;  thirdly,  I  hove 
spoken  to  the  j  ustice ;  and  lost  of  all,  to  the  policy  of  tliis  war.  In  all  these 
I  think  I  have  demonstrated,  that  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  ground  to  stand 
npoQ  in  dcftnfc  of  Mr.  Hastings.  Ills  orders  are  clear,  and  his  disobedience 
of  those  orders  equally  clear. 

"  I  think  I  have  made  it  also  obvious  to  the  conviction  of  every  one,  that 
Hr.  Hastings  was  under  no  obligation  to  give  the  assistance  to  Sujuh-ul- 
Oowlah  that  he  did  give  ;  that  there  was  no  claim  upon  us  in  any  respect  of 
the  matter;  and  that  it  was  understood  in  this  light  by  Sujah-ul-Dowlab, 
by  Mr.  Hastings,  and  by  the  council.  I  have  also  endeavoured  to  prove,  tliat 
the  action  was  most  unjust,  cruel,  and  inhuman,  in  SuJah-ul-Dowlah,  and  still 
more  so  in  us;  because  it  was  in  our  power  to  prevent  it.  By  our  counte- 
nance it  was  accomplished  ;  and  the  whole  iniquity  of  the  ruin  of  these  people 
falls  upon  this  nation.  I  have  lastly  spoken  to  the  policy  of  it ;  and  I  hope 
neither  its  policy  nor  justice  will  ever  be  defended  by  this  House.  It  was  no 
other  than  a  mercenary  bargain,  for  a  sum  of  money  to  destroy  a  people 
against  whom  we  had  no  ground  for  complaint.  What  an  example  (o  future 
governors,  should  this  action  have  the  sanction  or  the  approbation  of  this 
House !  I  have  not  enlarged  upon  the  cruelties  in  the  execution  of  this  busi- 
ness ;  the  business  itself  speaks  enough  to  your  passions ;  and  it  ought  to 
<peak  to  your  passions.  Vengeance  is  due  to  the  injured  Robillas.  It  is  due 
to  the  character  of  this  country,  stained  and  violated  in  so  gross  a  manner. 
It  is  due  to  the  honour,  the  dignity,  and  the  justice  of  this  House. 

"  Against  all  these  principles  is  set  up  the  personal   character  of  Mr. 
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Hastings.  I  am  far  from  being  desirous  of  detracting  from  the  character  of 
any  man.  I  wish  to  think  well  of  every  man ;  and  am  willing  to  believe  Mr. 
Hastings  possesses  very  good  qualities ;  but,  when  I  am  told  that  he  ia  all 
mildness  and  humanity,  even  to  womanish  tenderness,  I  must  hesitate.  If  the 
Begum  and  the  other  women,  in  favour  of  whom  Colonel  Champion  entreated 
Mr.  Hastings  in  vain,  had  been  told  that  the  man  who  had  it  in  his  power  by 
a  word  to  relieve  them  from  the  distress  and  dishonour  which  they  suffered, 
and  who  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  their  miseries,  was  a  man  possessed  of  the  ten- 
derest  feelings  of  humanity,  would  they  not  have  held  up  their  hands,  and 
possessed  minds  full  of  wonder  and  surprise  ?  It  seems  indeed  impossible, 
that  a  man  whose  heart  was  not  uncommonly  hardened,  could  have  acted  the 
part  in  this  matter  which  was  acted  by  Mr.  Hastings. 

'*  In  this  comer  of  the  world,  happily  for  us,  we  see  few  atrocious  acts  of 
cruelty,  and  are  strangers  to  that  fierceness  of  temper  and  unfeeling  disposi- 
tion which  prevail  very  much  in  other  quarters  of  the  globe.  The  people  we 
converse  with  are  in  general  mild  and  humane ;  and  have  an  external  polite- 
ness  and  softness  of  manner,  which  we  suppose  to  be  the  natural  effect  of 
these  qualities :  and  wherever  we  meet  with  that  external  appearance  in  any 
man,  we  are  apt  to  persuade  ourselves  that  he  is  possessed  of  these  virtues ; 
but,  in  fsLCt,  they  have  no  natural  connexion  in  themselves ;  and  we  often  find 
that  those  who  are  of  an  insinuating,  soft,  and  engaging  manner,  conceal  more 
cruelty  and  inveterate  hatred  in  their  tempers,  and  have  less  of  real  sensibility 
for  the  distresses  of  others,  than  men  of  a  very  different  external  appearance : 
men  whose  manner  appears  full  of  warmth  and  passion,  have  generally  more 
real  tenderness  and  humanity  than  others  who  are  calm,  cool,  and  collected 
in  their  behaviour. 

*'  But  how  ought  the  character  of  Mr.  Hastings  to  be  tried  ?  We  cannot 
judge  of  it  from  what  any  persons  in  India  can  tell  of  him.  There  is,  in  my 
opinion,  a  much  more  certain  mode  of  judging — from  his  despotism  in  India. 
Uncontrolled  power  always  corrupts  the  heart,  renders  a  man  hardened  to  the 
distresses  of  others,  and  destroys  the  finer  feelings  of  the  mind.  No  man 
has  ever  been  able  to  enjoy  great  power  without  being  made  worse  by  it; 
but  the  true  mode  of  judging  of  any  man's  character  is  by  his  actions,  and  the 
effect  of  his  actions.  I  read  Mr.  Hastings's  character  in  the  ruin  of  Hindoatan, 
in  the  desolation  of  the  country  of  the  llohillas ;  these  mark  a  character  ex- 
tremely different  from  the  accounts  presented  to  us  by  partiality,  or  particular 
habit.  If  Mr.  Hastings  had  possessed  the  feeling  which  it  is  alleged  he  doea, 
would  he  not  have  reflected  before  he  committed  an  army,  powerful  enough 
to  do  any  mischief,  under  the  direction  of  such  a  prince  as  Sujah-ul-Dowlah ; 
whose  cruel  and  perfidious  disposition  was  sufiiciently  known  to  him  ? 

*'  It  is  said,  you  are  not  to  consult  the  character  of  the  princes  with  whom        J 
you  are  engaged.     But  you  ought  to  consult  them  so  far  as  to  know  the 
length  to  which  you  can  put  confidence  in  them ;  and  knowing  the  charader 
of  Sujah-ul-Dowlah,  Mr.  Hastings  undoubtedly  deserved  much  blame  for 
suffering  him  to  possess  so  great  an  authority  over  the  British  troops;  *n4 
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he  ought  most  certninly  to  have  giyen  the  strictest  orilcra  to  prevent  his  ex- 
ercising any  cruelty  over  the  inhabitants  of  that  devoted  country,  which  he 
had  suffered  them  lo  attack.  But,  on  the  contrary,  we  find  Mr.  Hastings 
exciting  Sujah-uI-Dowlah  to  the  full  accomphahment  of  his  purposes,  and 
afterwards  giving  up  Ihe  devoted  Rohillas  to  the  will  of  this  tyrant. 

"  In  every  light  in  which  I  can  view  this  war,  it  appears  to  me  equally 
indefenaible,  equally  disgraceful  to  the  character  of  this  nation,  I  think  it 
buds  to  every  thing  that  is  bad ;  and  if  the  principle  of  this  transaction  should 
be  approved  of  by  this  House,  the  governors  of  India  will  have  little  restraint 
upon  their  actions,  and  certainly  will  believe  it  unnecessary  to  observe  any 
other  laws  than  those  which  rapacity  and  violence  may  dictate. 

"An  honourable  gentleman  was  pleased  to  blame  my  right  honourable 
friend  for  charging  Mr.  Hastings  with  a  transaction  which  paascd  ao  many 
jcars  previous  to  this  period;  but  ho  ought  to  recollect,  that  this  is  not  the 
Erst  lime  the  Rohilla  war  has  been  condemned,  and  that  severely  too.  Wc 
liave  upon  the  Journals  of  the  House  a  specific  resolution  against  the  Rohilla 
vu,  censuring  it  in  as  severe  terms  as  can  be  made  use  of,  iramed  and  passed 
on  the  motion  of  the  learned  gentleman  (Mr.  Dundas)  who  is  desirous  of 
treating  all  that  system  which  he  had  so  strenuously  maintained  at  a  former 
period,  as  a  mere  chimera.  Tor  it  is  not  this  resolution  alone,  but  that  whole 
plan,  that  code  of  laws  esteemed  so  necessary  lo  the  government  of  India, 
which  is  wholly  overturned  by  the  approbation  of  this  transaction;  they  must 
remain  &o  much  dead  letter ;  a  monument  of  the  zeal  of  their  author,  who  now 
has  abandoned  what  be  once  so  eagerly  coatended  for,  and  baa  displayed  an 
example  of  inconsistency  scarcely  cquallci!  in  the  political  history  of  this 
country.  If  the  resolutions  which  the  learned  gentleman  brought  forward 
bad  any  meaning — if  they  were  to  be  taken  in  their  obvious  sense — in  the 
sense  in  which  they  were  understood  by  all  at  the  time  of  their  being  brought 
forward — they  certainly  amounted  to  a  full  and  total  reprobation  of  the 
meaauree  carried  on  in  India  by  the  Govern  or- General,  Mr.  Hastings :  they 
pointed  out  the  necessity  of  a  change  in  the  whole  of  the  mode  of  adminis- 
tering our  affairs  in  that  part  of  the  world,  and  by  having  been  adopted  by  this 
House,  yre  have  become  pledged  to  see  them  put  in  execution.  This  is  the 
first  opportunity  we  have  had  of  showing  our  determination  to  enforce  them ; 
and  if  this  is  omitted,  it  will  be  justly  considered  as  an  entire  relinquishment 
of  the  plan  of  moderation  and  equity  we  thought  so  necessary  at  that  time 
to  establish. 

"  What  colouring  the  learned  gentleman  can  possibly  give  to  his  behaviour, 
it  ia  impossible  to  conjecture.  After  having  so  solemnly  bound  himself  to 
catry  on  this  inquiry,  to  evade  it  in  the  manner  he  has  done  is  too  shameful 
to  admit  of  apology.  Can  he  asseit  that  he  did  not  mean  that  Mr.  Hastings 
should  be  charged  with  the  crimes  he  has  imputed  to  him  ?  Bid  he  intend  to 
calumniate  him  in  his  absence,  and  when  Mr.  Hastings  had  an  opportunity 
of  defending  himself,  to  shrink  from  the  accusation,  and  leaving  the  stigma 
which  he  had  thrown  upon  that  gentleman  to  remain,  to  refuse  to  give  him 
an  op|>ortunity  of  vindicating  bis  ii 
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^'  AVhere  would  be  the  injury  to  Mr.  Hastings,  of  sending  up  an  impeach- 
ment against  him  ?  Where  is  the  danger  ?  In  that  assembly,  where  all  the 
law,  the  religion,  and  the  justice  of  this  country  is  collected,  it  is  impossible 
any  injury  can  be  suffered.  A  fair  and  equitable  trial  of  the  business  must 
take  place,  and  the  culprit  have  it  in  his  power  to  vindicate  himself  from  the 
charges  which  have  been  made  against  him. 

"  These  resolutions  brought  up  by  the  honourable  gentleman,  undoubtedly 
were  intended  to  be  a  pledge  that  a  charge  would  be  made  against  all  who 
had  disobeyed  them,  and  that  it  would  be  carried  into  effect  by  this  House  of 
Commons.*  There  are  only  three  modes  by  which  any  man  can  be  charged 
by  this  House  :*  two  of  them  are  disapproved  of;  why  should  not  the  remain- 
ing one  have  its  fair  operation  ?  But  it  is  said,  there  should  be  some  fixed 
marks  of  parliamentary  disgrace  upon  Mr.  Hastings ;  it  is  too  much  to  impeach 
him.  But  how  is  this  to  be  done,  without  inquiring  into  the  crimes  of  which 
he  is  accused,  and  passing  some  opinion  with  regard  to  them  ?  Would  you 
condenm  him  without  suffering  him  to  be  heard  at  the  proper  bar  ?  It  is  true, 
an  impeachment  by  the  Commons  of  England  is  a  charge  of  great  solemnity, 
and  much  weight ;  yet  it  is  no  condemnation.  The  House  possesses  no  judi- 
cial sentence ;  it  only,  in  this  instance,  follows  up  what  is  laid  down  as  the 
rule  to  which  it  was  to  adhere,  with  regard  to  our  servants  in  India.  But  to- 
night we  pass  no  resolution  of  impeachment — we  decide  only  upon  the  crime ; 
the  former  must  be  left  to  an  af\er  consideration  of  the  whole,  not  any  parti- 
cular part  of  his  measures. 

'*  LfCt  the  whole  of  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings  be  met  fully,  and  without 
evasion ;  let  it  be  examined  with  firmness,  and  with  a  determined  purpose  of 
asserting  the  principles  of  moderation  and  equity  wo  have  held  out  to  the 
world,  and  upon  the  maintaining  of  which,  the  stability  of  our  footing  in 
India  must  undoubtedly  exist.  If  our  views  of  administering  government  in 
India  are  changed ;  if  we  believe  that  those  resolutions  which  were  framed 
with  an  unanimity  not  always  to  be  expected,  and  at  that  time  very  uncom- 
mon in  this  House,  were  not  founded  in  good  policy,  nor  in  justice;  let  us 
declare  it  to  the  world.  I  call  upon  the  learned  gentleman  to  whose  laboun 
we  are  so  much  indebted,  and  to  whose  exertions  we  owe  all  that  system  this 
House  has  pledged  itself  to  establish,  to  come  forward,  and,  with  manliness 
and  spirit,  move  that  they  be  erased  from  the  journals  of  this  House.  ^Vhy 
do  they  remain  enrolled  an  evidence  of  the  impotence  or  of  the  folly  of  tboae 
who  ought  to  be  the  guardians  of  the  justice  of  the  nation  ? 

^'  But  the  right  honourable  gentleman  says,  he  intended  only  that  Mr. 
Hastings  should  be  recalled,  lie  determines,  in  May  1782,  that  Mr.  Hast- 
ings should  be  recalled — Mr.  Hastings  did  not  arrive  in  England  until  1785. 
The  right  honourable  gentleman  was  no  short  time  in  office  before  the  recall 
was  thought  of;  time  for  reflection  had  been  gained,  and  he  found  that  he 
had  been  too  zealous.     But  he  liud  proceeded  too  far  to  retreat ;  he  therefore 

•  First,  by  ilinctin^  th«-  Attomi  y-(Jenrral  to  pro.-*iH,iito ;  MTondly,  by  bill  of  pains 
and  pfiiallio  ;  anrl  tliinlly.  h\  iinpcarlmioiit. 
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dl  length  dctcnniaed  to  recall  Mr.  HastingB,  and  he  did  recall  him — wiih 
thanks,  wilh  approbation,  and  with  every  mark  of  favour  and  protection  that  a 
miiujiter  could  beatow.  la  this  the  cfiTect  of  the  boasted  reformation  in  India  ? 
It  thia  the  earnest  of  the  new  system  of  Eastern  gosernment,  which  was  to 
ptoduce  so  much  happineea  and  proaperity  in  that  part  of  the  world  ?  la  thia 
u  example  of  the  hoaalcd  determination  of  ministers  to  punish  Aaiatic  crimes? 
"  An  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Grcnville)  has  been  pleased  to  epeak  of 
the  bill  which  I  brought  into  this  House,  with  regard  to  tliat  part  of  our 
dDminiona,  with  Eomc  severity,  and  has  described  it  aa  a  hill  that  will  be  long 
Mfflembered  in  this  country.  I  hope  it  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  It  may 
bt  thought  that  on  this  point  1  feel  sore.  I  own  I  do  not  Ihiidt  it  wise  on 
tbvii  pari,  lo  mention  thia  matter  now  :  no  part  of  that  business  can  redound 
mucli  lo  their  honour.  The  bill  which  they  have  framed.  Has  been  renewed 
ud  amended,  until  it  scarcely  bcara  the  reacmblancc  of  the  original  form.  I 
do  not  wish  to  call  up  this  subject,  but  I  know  what  I  owe  to  myself.  I  must 
Uic  this  opportunity  to  declare, that  the  bill  to  which  the  honourable  gentle- 
Dun  dludes,  I  esteem  the  most  important  measure  of  my  life.  The  principle 
on  which  it  was  built,  I  am  aatistied,  is  that  atone  which  is  capable  of  main- 
tuning  order,  and  preventing  abuse  in  the  government  of  tliose  distant  terri- 
loiiea.  Long  had  I  resolved  in  my  own  mind  the  plan  of  which  I  am  now 
■peaking ;  and  when  I  came  into  ofBce,  1  did  not  feel  easy  until  I  had  at- 
tempted to  bring  into  existence  what  I  held  so  essential  to  the  right  admini- 
ttntion  of  our  government  in  that  part  of  the  world ;  and  until  I  should 
I     itcompUsb  it,  I  felt  I  had  not  done  Justice  to  India. 

'  "  An  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Jenkinson)  has  thought  proper  to  arro- 
g»te  merit  to  himself,  in  having  rendered  abortive  the  system  which  I  pro- 
posed, and  has  been  pleased  to  boast  of  hia  intfuence  in  contributing  towards 
its  overthrow.  It  is,  indeed,  an  influence  which  you  have  all  felt ;  it  is  a  rod 
vhich  haa  severely  chastised  this  country ;  which  has  brought  it  to  the  brink 
of  ruin ;  enclosing  all  things  in  concealment  and  disguise,  it  still  continues  to 
spread  its  baneful  efiects  over  the  measures  of  the  government  of  this  nation. 
Bot  long  as  this  has  been  suspected,  persevering  and  forcible  as  has  been  its 
kction,  never  until  this  day  has  its  existence  been  avowed,  and  made  a  subject 
of  luidiasembled  boasting.  The  honourable  gentleman,  indeed,  is  right  to 
nuke  himself  formidable  by  something.  He  possesses  knowledge  and  Jn- 
dostry ;  but  if  hia  influence  was  not  more  powerful  than  his  argument  and 
his  consequence  in  this  House,  and  in  this  country,  it  would  speedily  find  its 
own  destruction,  and  be  reduced,  like  them,  to  leas  than  nothing. 

"  But  how  much  soever  the  honourable  gentleman  may  make  a  triumph  of 
his  power  in  the  instance  to  which  1  allude,  I  can  assure  him  I  feel  myself 
very  little  personally  aflected  by  it ;  and  I  do  declare  that  unless  I  had  been 
able  to  accomplish  the  great  point  to  which  I  had  bent  all  my  thoughts,  1 
would  not  have  remtuned  one  day  in  office.  Had  I  accomplished  it,  I  would 
not  have  left  India  in  that  forlorn  stale,  in  which  I  think  it  is  now  left,  aban- 
doned to  the  management  of  men  inccssanlly  driven  from  one  object  to 
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another ;  appearing  determined  now,  and  again  deserting  their  ground ;  and 
every  thing  at  last  failing  them,  they  have  been  forced  to  rest  all  their  hopes 
upon  the  virtues  of  a  single  man.  I  will  venture  to  foretell,  that  this  mea- 
sure will  be  found  as  little  effectual  for  the  purposes  wanted  in  India,  as  the 
other  schemes  they  have  held  up  to  deceive  the  public. 

**  Perpetual,  constant,  strict  responsibility  to  this  House,  is  the  only  way 
in  which  it  is  possible  to  govern,  with  justice  and  with  effect,  these  cUstant 
possessions.  It  is  in  this  way  only  we  shall  be  able,  and  it  is  upon  these 
conditions  alone  that  we  have  a  right,  to  preserve  them.  It  was  on  these 
principles  that  I  founded  my  bill ;  and  I  am  still  confident  they  are  the  only 
principles  that  can  impart  stability  and  rectitude  to  that  part  of  the  admini- 
stration of  the  empire.  I  know  that  the  measure  was  by  some  persons 
loudly  execrated  and  condemned ;  but  I  take  this  opportunity  of  declaring 
that  whatever  others  may  think  of  it,  my  opinion  is  only  more  and  more  con- 
firmed of  its  propriety  and  necessity.  The  principle  of  that  bill  it  is  my 
ambition  to  have  considered  as  the  object  which,  above  all  others,  I  think 
the  most  necessary  for  this  country  to  attain.  Those  who  opposed  it  have 
passed  another,  different  in  form,  and  founded  on  very  different  maxims. 
What  have  they  done  ?  They  have  passed  one  bill  one  year,  another  bill 
another  year ;  and  we  see  them  driven  about  firom  one  principle  to  another, 
until  they  scarcely  themselves  know  upon  what  they  are  proceeding. 

'*  The  whole  government  of  India  rests  upon  responsibility.  This  if  the 
grand  object  to  which  our  attention  should  be  directed.  And  let  me  ask. 
How  is  this  to  be  effected  ?  If,  in  every  instance,  and  at  every  point  of  time, 
you  have  not  the  means  of  enforcing  this  principle,  it  is  not  possible  the 
government  of  this  country  can  be  preserved  in  its  purity  in  the  East.  Yoa 
have  no  other  hold  of  the  people  whom  you  send  out  to  that  part  of  the  world, 
than  by  placing  them  in  such  a  situation,  that  every  thing  they  do  is  to  be 
canvassed  and  inquired  into,  and,  if  criminal,  puiiished  with  severity.  If  yoa 
lose  sight  of  this  for  a  moment,  your  power  over  that  country  is  gone.  If  a 
bad  act  is  committed,  what  can  you  do  ?  You  threaten,  and  you  recall ;  yoa 
appoint  committees,  and  you  prepare  all  the  apparatus  of  punishment.  Thk 
consumes  time ;  and  with  regard  to  that  part  of  the  world,  thirteen  moatht 
are  thirteen  years.  Before  you  can  bring  this  man  before  you,  something 
may  happen  that  will  be  a  set-off,  and  the  whole  may  at  once  vanish  awty. 
The  inquiry  will  be  silenced,  and  affairs  go  on  in  the  same  wretched  train  in 
which  they  hitherto  have  been  conducted. 

"  People  are  greatly  mistaken  if  they  imagine  there  can  be  the  responii- 
bility  in  India  that  there  is  here,  and  by  similar  means.  In  this  coantiy 
facts  can  be  got  at  with  ease  ;  the  conduct  of  men  is  under  the  public  eye, 
and  if  they  betray  the  trust  reposed  in  them,  it  is  possible  to  come  at  the 
means  of  detecting  their  guilt.  But  how  are  you  to  procure  evidence  of 
crimes  committed  in  so  distant  a  country  ?  The  time  necessary  for  such  a 
purpose  would  suffer  any  mischief  to  be  carried  on,  perhaps  to  the  total  mia 
of  our  posbcsttions. 
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**  I  would  bare  strict^  literal,  and  absolute  obedience  to  orders,  in  all  tbose 
whom  I  entrusted  witb  tbe  administration  of  government  in  tbat  country ; 
that  we  migbt  know  tbe  ground  upon  wbicb  we  were  treading,  and  be  able 
to  loim  some  judgment  of  tbe  real  state  of  our  affairs  in  tbat  part  of  our 
pcMMisions.  Tbis  House  bas  already  passed  certain  resolutions,  and  bas 
fledged  itself  to  see  tbem  put  in  execution ;  an  opportunity  is  now  presented, 
&e*iBatter  is  now  in  issue,  and  if  it  is  suffered  to  fall  to  tbe  groimd  witbout 
a  ipirited  and  a  firm  examination,  all  inquiry  may  sleep  for  ever,  and  every 
idea  of  punisbment  be  buried  in  obHyion. 

**  Thifl  is,  as  I  bave  said  before,  a  matter  of  tbe  utmost  importance,  and  one 
whidi  admits  not  of  delay.  If  tbese  principles  are  founded  in  trutb,  justice, 
aadgood  policy,  it  is  incumbent  on  you  to  lose  no  time  to  bring  tbem  into 
Act;  and,  by  a  striking  example,  to  convince  tbe  world  tbat  tbe  principles 
of  equity  and  moderation,  wbicb  you  bave  beld  out,  were  not  intended  to 
deeeiTo;  and  tbat  you  did  not  begin  tbe  work  of  reformation  witbout  being 
deteimined  to  carry  it  on  until  it  sbould  bave  its  full  effect,  by  restoring  bap- 
pneia,  and  preventing  oppression  tbrougbout  our  dominions  in  Asia. 

^Ihave  tbougbt  it  proper,  Sir,  to  sbow  tbe  House  tbat  my  opinion  is  not 
tHend,  and  to  declare  tbat  I  do  not  see  any  tbing  bitberto  done  wbicb  is  in 
vny  leipect  likely  to  place  our  affiurs  in  tbat  quarter  upon  a  stable  and  pros- 
pcvom  baais.  Deeming,  as  I  do,  tbe  affairs  of  India  to  be  weigbty  to  tbe  last 
degne,  I  trust  I  need  make  no  apology  for  endeavouring  to  impress  upon  tbe 
^^'ve  the  only  mode  of  governing  tbese  possessions  tbat  I  am  confident  can 
^'^  be  attended  witb  success,  namely,  tbat  of  responsibility  to  tbis  House. 
Wth  this  principle  the  present  inquiry  is  most  intimately  connected.  If  you 
wffer  it  to  be  evaded,  an  abandonment  of  all  control  over  your  people  in 
uidia  must  undoubtedly  follow.  Mankind  will  always  form  their  judgments 
oy  effects ;  and  observing  that  this  man,  who  has  been  the  culprit  of  this 
Mtion,  and  of  this  House,  for  a  series  of  years,  is  absolved,  without  a  regular 
^  of  his  crimes,  they  will  easily  conclude,  that  another  may  find  the  same 
mode  of  coming  at  protection,  and  that  fear  of  punishment  need  not,  at  any 
"™e,  interrupt  the  pursuit  of  gain. 

"1  would  again.  Sir,  before  I  sit  down,  shortly  revert  to  the  matter 
"Miediately  before  us.      The  principles  of   morals  are  to  be  drawn  from 
Woks,  and  from  the  tongues  of  men,  not  from  their  actions.     The  fact  is, 
^^eed,  too  true,  that  men  have  in  all  ages  been  little  governed  in  their  ac- 
tions by  equity  and  justice ;  but  seldom  has  it  happened,  that  they  have 
openly  avowed  that  they  have  not  been  directed  in  their  conduct  by  rules  so 
generally  established  as  the  foundation  of  all  intercourse  among  mankind. 
^^^  War  against  the  Rohillas  carries  with  it  so  great  an  abandonment  of  all 
^  Ri^at  leading  principles  of  morality,  that  it  is  astonishing  that  any  man 
^D  attempt  to  defend  it.     We  should  reflect  that  our  character  is  at  stake — 
*nd,  undoubtedly,  we  should  preserve  that  fair  and  unsullied.    It  is  natural  to 
^fust  in  a  fair  character  ;  and  when  that  is  lost,  all  confidence  is  carried  with  it. 
"  We  should  consider  that  Mr.  Hastings  himself  does  this.    He  acts  upon 
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the  character  of  nations :  he  states  the  character  of  the  RohiHas  as  a  reason 
for  their  being  exterminated.  If  we  were  to  go  on  this  principle,  and  exter- 
minate every  nation  of  that  description,  we  should  soon  leave  the  face  of  the 
earth  thinly  inhabited  ;  and  I  am  afraid  our  own  country  would  not  be  able 
to  stand  up  with  much  confidence  in  defence  of  its  own  character,  if  it  should 
give  its  assent  to  such  barbarous  doctrines.  But  there  was  nothing  in  the 
character  of  the  Rohillas  to  excite  tlie  indignation,  or  draw  down  the  resent- 
ment, of  any  nation,  much  less  of  Great  Britain.  They  were  a  brave  people, 
and,  what  is  singular,  the  only  free  people  in  India.  They  governed  the 
country  of  which  they  were  possessed  with  a  mildness  of  which  its  very 
flourishing  condition,  so  as  to  be  called  the  garden  of  Hindostan,  in  an  un- 
deniable proof ;  they  were  endowed  with  all  those  national  virtues  which 
Britons  have  been  accustomed  to  admire,  and  which  form  a  strong  chain  of 
connexion  between  countries  which  enjoy  the  blessings  of  liberty.  Ought 
not  such  a  people  to  have  met  with  sympathy  and  regard  in  the  feelings  of 
this  nation  ?  Ought  not  a  cause  such  as  theirs  to  have  interested  a  British 
bosom  ?  To  mark  out  such  a  people  as  the  objects  of  avarice,  as  the  victims 
of  unprovoked  resentment,  or  to  abandon  them  to  the  rod  of  tyranny  and 
oppression — what  conduct  could  be  more  derogatory  to  the  character  of  a 
nation  which  enjoys  the  influence  of  liberty  ?  What  mode  of  procedure  could 
be  more  disgraceful  to  the  honour  and  humanity  of  the  British  name  ? 

"  An  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Grenville)  has  spoken  of  the  religion 
and  tenets  of  the  Rohillas  as  an  argument  for  their  destruction.  I  think  he 
said,  they  were  of  some  particular  sect  of  Musselmen,  the  sect  of  Omar,  and 
different  from  Hindoos,  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  country.  Men,  Sir, 
have  been  persecuted  on  account  of  their  religion ;  but  that  an  argument 
of  this  kind  should  be  made  use  of  at  this  time  of  day,  to  palliate  the  crime 
of  exterminating  a  nation,  is  a  matter  I  do  not  understand.  Of  what  ccmse- 
quence  is  it  to  the  question  of  the  justness  of  the  war,  whether  their  tenets 
or  their  practice  differ  from  those  around  them  ?  I  am,  indeed,  sorry  to  hear 
such  doctrine  as  the  justness  of  this  war  defended  by  a  young  roan,  who, 
from  his  situation  in  ofl[ice,  gives  us  reason  to  dread  that  on  principles  like 
these,  the  new  government  in  India  is  to  be  established. 

"  The  whole  of  this  business  is  now  before  you.  You  are  now  to  decide; 
and  I  call  upon  you  to  reflect,  that  the  character,  the  honour,  and  the  pros- 
perity, of  this  nation  depends  on  your  decision.  I  have  appealed  to  what  is 
called  the  passions,  that  is,  the  indignation  of  mankind  against  enormous 
guilt,  against  violence  and  oppression.  It  has  been  my  opinion,  that  we 
ought  in  this  manner  always  to  feel  with  regard  to  Indian  delinquents.  Ths 
people  of  Hindostan  have  a  claim  upon  our  protection,  upon  our  pity,  and 
their  distresses  call  loudly  for  vengeance  upon  their  oppressors.  Siity 
thousand  Rohillas  driven,  like  a  herd  of  deer,  across  the  Ganges  from  their 
houses  and  from  their  lands,  to  perish  through  want  of  subsistence,  or  de» 
pend  on  the  precarious  bounty  of  nations  with  whom  they  had  no  connexion! 
These  circumstances  excite  you  to  take  vengeance  on  those  who  have  abased 
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your  authority,  and  tyTannized  over  Ihem.  The  Cegiim  and  other  women. 
tsd  the  princes  of  that  wretcbed  nation,  wlio,  in  vain,  pleaded  for  relief  from 
llie  hands  of  your  servants,  call  upon  you  to  vindicate  ynur  own  character, 
and  to  let  the  guilt  fall  upon  those  who  have  deserved  it. 

"  We  ought,  it  is  said,  to  be  counsel  for  the  prisoner.  If  a  man  is  not  able 
lo  plead  his  own  cause,  it  Is  right  to  allow  him  every  indulj^ence,  and  to  pot 
it  in  bis  power  to  bring  forward  a  fair  state  of  tjie  circumstances  of  his  case. 
Truth  is  the  object  which  we  wish  to  prasp,  and  every  mode  of  bringing  that 
kfoie  us  is  to  be  attended  to.  My  duty  is,  when  I  find  great  crimes,  to 
itate  them,  and  that  not  merely  on  my  own  authority,  but  from  the  accounla 
of  those  who  were  eye-witnesses.  It  is  our  duty  to  bring  a  culprit  to  justice. 
Mr.  Hastings  is  the  culprit  of  the  nation.  He  has  infringed  our  orders,  and 
we  have  bound  ourselves  to  call  him  to  account.  Whatever  may  be  hie 
lerviceB,  they  cannot  be  pleaded  here :  they  never  can  be  considered  as  pre- 
tenting  his  offeacea  from  being  inquired  into ;  if  he  is  guilty,  he  ought  to 
wffer  the  punishment  due  to  them. 

"  My  right  honournbie  friend  has  brought  forward  his  accusations  openly 
»ikI  boldly.      He  did  not  basely  slander  Mr.  Hastings,  when  he  was  not 
prejcnt,  and  then  meanly  hide  himself  behind  some  pitiful  evasion  ;  but  he 
hss  come  forward  with  his  charges  lo  his  face,  and  given  him  a  fair  opportu- 
nlty  of  clearing  his  innocence  to  the  world.     Mr.  Hastings  has  declared  his 
wiih  to  meet  it.    Why.  then,  will  you  not  suffer  it  to  take  its  regular  course  ? 
I  lay  again.  Where  is  the  danger  ?     Where  the  injury  ?     Nothing  but  good 
can  result  from  it  to  your  government  in  India.     Lord  Cornwallis  has  been 
jnit  sent  out,  with  powers  greater  than  were  ever  entrusted  to  any  governor. 
By  what  rule  is  be  to  frame  his  ronihicl  ?      Arc  those  which  have  been  laid 
down,  and  are  now  disapproved  of  by  this  House,  to  regulate  it  ?     Or  is  he 
to  govern  himself  by  the  example  of  Mr.  Hastings,  of  whose  management 
to  House  must,  if  they  acquit  bim  on  this  business,  be  supposed  to  approve  ? 
"  My  right  honourable  friend  has  singled  out  this  transaction,  because  it 
liM  two  features,  which  strongly  mark  the  political  conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings  ; 
contempt  of  the  orders  of  his  superiors,  and  an  entire  disregard  of  all  princi- 
ples of  justice,  moderation,  and  equity.     These  pervade  all  his  actions,  the 
*tiole  gyatem  of  his  conduct,  and  appear  to  have  taken  entire  possession  of 
oil  mind.    This  transaction  with  Sujah-ul-Dowlah,  and  this  war  gainst  the 
R»liilli»,  will  give  you  an  idea  of  his  character  much  better  than  any  words 
*»  display  it.     These  two  characters  are  alleged  to  be  contained  in  this 
™Ee  which  is  brought  against  him.     It  remains  for  you  to  decide.     And 
*"•>*  me  again  to  entreat  you  to  remember  that  you  are  not  pronouncing 
"lerely  on  the  merits  of  an  individual,  but  you  are  laying  down  a  system  of 
"•oiluct  for  all  future  governors  in  India.     The  point  is  at  issue.     Your 
™''*'Mi  is  most  serious  and  important !     I  pray  to  Heaven  it  may  be  such  as 
'^l  do  you  honour!" 

*'  balf.past  seven  in  the  morning  the  motion  was  negatived  by  a  majority 
"f^2;  the  numfcers  being  119  to  67. 
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Kino's  Illness* — Regency  Question. 

1788.  December  lOM.  The  late  Session  was  prorogued  on  the  11th  of 
July,  1788.  Before  its  close,  the  health  of  the  King  had  hecome  Tisibly 
impaired ;  and,  on  the  day  after  the  prorogation,  his  Majesty  went  to 
Cheltenham,  by  the  advice  of  his  physicians.  Not  having  derived  the 
expected  benefit  from  the  mineral  waters  of  that  place,  he  soon  left  it, 
and  returned  to  Windsor,  where  his  disorder  took  a  most  unfortunate  turn. 
S3rmptoms  of  mental  derangement  occasionally  appeared,  and  gradually 
increased,  both  in  frequency  and  degree,  so  that,  for  six  or  eight  weeks, 
he  was  unable  to  hold  his  usual  levees  at  St.  James's ;  and  when,  at  length, 
on  the  24th  of  October,  he  made  his  appearance  at  one,  his  conversation  and 
demeanour  were  such  as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  those  who  were 
present  of  the  nature  of  his  malady.  On  his  return  to  Windsor  after  the 
levee,  his  disorder  assumed  a  very  alarming  appearance,  and,  for  some  days, 
his  life  was  in  imminent  danger.  The  intelligence  of  the  severity  of  his 
indisposition  which  the  Gazette,  of  the  1 1  th  of  November,  announced,  spread 
alarm  and  consternation  through  all  classes;  and  those  who,  from  their 
rank  and  situation,  were  called  upon  to  take  a  part  in  this  new  and  cala- 
mitous exigency,  hastened  to  the  capital.  An  express  was  despatched  to 
Mr.  Fox,  who,  during  the  Parliamentary  recess,  had  gone  to  Italy ;  and  he 
returned  on  the  24  th  of  November. 

His  Majesty *s  ministers  had  intended  that  Parliament  should  not  meet 
until  after  Christmas ;  but  as  it  had  been  prorogued  to  the  20th  of  November, 
and  as  the  King,  from  the  unabated  continuance  of  his  mental  diiiorder, 
although  his  life  was  no  longer  considered  in  immediate  danger,  was  incapable 
of  ordering  a  commission  to  be  issued  for  a  further  prorogation,  its  meetii^ 
took  place  on  that  day  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  ordinary  forms  of  openiiig 
a  Session  could  not,  indeed,  be  observed  ;  but  the  Speaker  of  the  HouMHf 
Commons,  at  the  request  of  the  members  present,  took  the  chair,  and  aevenl 
new  members  were  sworn. 

Mr.  Pitt  then  stated  the  cause  of  Parliament  being  assembled  without  the 
usual  summons  and  speech  from  the  throne,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  the 
impropriety  of  their  proceeding  to  the  discussion  of  any  public  buainen, 
under  present  circumstances,  would  be  readily  admitted.  He  proposed  that 
the  House  should  adjourn  for  a  fortnight ;  and,  at  the  same  time  obterved 
that,  as  it  would  be  indispensably  necessary,  in  case  his  Miyetty*a  illneat 
should  unhappily  continue  longer  than  the  proposed  period  of 
that  the  House  should  take  into  immediate  consideration  what  measures 
proper  to  be  adopted,  in  order,  as  far  as  they  were  competent,  to  endeavow 
to  guard  against  the  danger  which  might  arise  from  not  being  aUe  to 
the  Session  in  the  usual  form,  so  it  would  be  incumbent  on  them  to 
full  attendance  of  members,  in  order  to  give  every  possible  weight  and 

•  Set'  Tomlinc's  Life  of  Pitt,  vol.  ii,  p.  107  ei  $eq. 
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snlemnity  to  iheir  proceedings.  He  then  moTctI,  "  I.  That  (he  House,  nC 
its  riainR.  do  aJjoum  to  that  day  fortnight."  "  2.  That  the  House  be  called 
OTer  on  Thursday,  the  4th  of  Docemher  next."  "  3.  That  the  Speaker  be 
directed  to  send  circular  letters  requiring  the  attendance  of  every  member  on 
that  day."  All  tvhich  motions  were  agreed  to.  Similar  motions  proposed  in 
tbe  House  of  Lords,  by  the  Lord -President  of  the  Council,*  parsed  also  In 
that  House. 

In  order  that  some  authentic  information  relative  to  the  situation  of  his 
Majesty  might  be  obtained,  a  Privy  Council  was  held  at  Whitehall,  on  the  3rd 
of  December,  to  which  all  the  members,  without  distinction  of  party,  were 
aOQimoned.  The  physicianst  who  had  attended  his  Majesty  during  his  ill- 
ness were  called  before  them  and  awom  ;  after  wliieh  three  questiona,  which 
bad  been  previously  debated  and  agreed  to  by  the  Council,  were  put  to  each 
of  them.  The  first  was.  "  Whether  hia  Majesty's  indisposition  rendered 
him  incapable  of  meeting  his  Parliament,  and  of  attending  to  any  sort  of 
public  business?''  To  this  they  answered,  "  That  certainly  he  was  inca- 
pable." The  second  was,  "  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  duration  of  his 
Majesty 'fi  malady,  and  of  the  probability  of  a  care  ? "  To  this  they  answered, 
■■  That  there  was  a  great  probability  of  his  recovery,  but  that  it  was  impossible 
to  limit  the  time."  Tlic  third  question  was,  "  Do  you  give  this  opinion 
from  the  particular  symptoms  of  hja  Majesty's  disorder,  or  from  your  expe- 
rience in  complaints  of  a  similar  nature  ? "  To  this  their  general  answer  was. 
"  That  it  was  from  esperionce,  and  having  observed  that  the  majority  of 
those  who  were  afflicted  with  the  same  disease  had  recovered.'' 

On(h^-  Uli.di..  iwo  Houses  being  assembled,  the  President  of  the  f.'otincil 
informed  the  peers  that  the  King,  by  the  continuance  of  hia  indisposition, 
was  rendered  incapable  of  meeting  his  Parliament,  and  that  all  the  functions 
of  the  executive  government  of  the  country  were  thereby  suspended.  He 
then  declared  it  to  be  his  opinion  that,  in  this  dismembered  state  of  the 
legislattire,  the  right  devolved  on  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  to  make 
such  provision  for  supplying  the  defect  as  should  be  adequate  to  the  necessity 
of  the  case ;  but  that  it  was  necessary,  before  any  step  could  be  taken  in  so 
delicate  a  business,  that  the  deficiency  should  be  fully  ascertained.  With 
thia  view  he  moved,  that  the  Minute  of  the  questions  which  had  been  put  by 
the  Privy  Council  to  the  King's  physicians  should  be  read ;  which  being  done, 
the  following  Monday  was  appointed  for  taking  it  into  consideration.  A 
motion  to  the  same  effect  being  made  by  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
Mr.  Viner  expressed  a  doubt  whether,  in  a  matter  of  such  moment,  and 
which  would  be  attended  with  such  important  consequences,  it  was  consbtent 
with  the  dignity  of  Parliament  to  make  a  report  from  the  Privy  Council  & 
gronndwork  for  their  proceedings ;  he  was  inclined  to  think  that  the  House 
ought  to  order  the  attendance  of  his  Majesty's  physicians,  and  hear  them 

•  Earl  Camden. 

t  Dt,  Warren,  Sir  Oeorge  Baker,  Dr.  Addington,  Sir  Lucas  Fepy*,  and  Dr. Reynolds. 

Tot.  II.  T 
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examined  at  their  bar,  before  any  final  measure  should  be  adopted  or  proposed. 
Mr.  Pitt  observed,  that  nothing  could  be  further  from  his  intention  than  to 
preclude  the  House  from  pursuing  any  mode  which  might  be  judged  moat 
proper  for  procuring  the  necessary  information.  He  was,  however,  of  opinion 
that  when  gentlemen  reflected  on  the  delicacy  of  the  subject  in  question, 
they  would  think  they  might  act  upon  the  report  of  the  Privy  Council  without 
any  infringement  of  the  dignity  of  Parliament.  He  remarked  further,  that 
the  examination  before  the  Privy  Council  was  taken  upon  oath,  which  that 
House  had  not  power  to  administer.  Mr.  Fox  concurred  in  opinion  with 
Mr.  Viner ;  he  felt  the  propriety  of  acting  with  all  possible  delicacy ;  bat  if 
delicacy  and  their  duty  should  happen  to  clash,  the  latter  ought  not  to  be 
sacrificed  to  the  former.  A  doubt  was  then  expressed  by  the  Speaker 
whether,  during  the  incfliciency  of  one  branch  of  the  legislature,  he  was 
competent  to  issue  writs  for  new  elections.  This  being  determined  in  the 
affirmative,  the  House  immediately  rose. 

On  Monday,  the  8th,  Mr.  Pitt,  after  referring  to  the  doubt  which  had  been 
thrown  out  by  Mr.  Viner,  relative  to  the  propriety  of  that  House  making  the 
report  of  the  Privy  Council  the  groundwork  of  their  proceedings,  said,  that  he 
(Mr.  Pitt)  had  then  spoken  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment ;  but  being  anzioni 
that  the  mode  of  proceeding  should  be  perfectly  satis^tory  to  the  House  in 
general,  he  proposed  "  that  a  committee  of  twenty-one  members  be  appointed 
to  examine  all  the  physicians  who  have  attended  the  King  during  his  illness, 
touching  the  state  of  his  Majesty's  health.'*  This  motion  was  agreed  to,  and 
the  committee  named.  A  like  committee  was  appointed  the  same  day  in  the 
House  of  Lords ;  and  the  members  in  both  were  chosen  nearly  in  equal 
numbers  from  each  side  of  the  House. 

The  report  of  the  committee  being  brought  up  on  the  10th,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed,  Mr.  Pitt  moved,  "  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  examine  the 
journals  of  the  House,  and  report  precedents  of  such  proceedings  as  may 
have  been  had  in  cases  of  the  personal  exercise  of  the  royal  authoritj  bong 
prevented  or  interrupted  by  infancy,  sickness,  infirmity,  or  otherwise,  with 
a  view  to  provide  a  remedy  for  the  same.''     The  motion  being  made, 

Mr.  Fox  having  premised  that  he  was  happy  to  feel  a  coinddence  of  senti* 
ments  with  those  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman  in  most  parts  of  lus 
speech,  added,  '*  that  undoubtedly  it  was  their  duty  to  lose  no  time  in  pio- 
ceeding  to  provide  some  measure  for  the  exigency  of  the  present  motaeni, 
but  that  exigency  was  so  pressing  in  point  of  time,  that  he,  for  one,  wooU 
willingly  dispense  with  the  motion  then  made.  If  the  motion  were  catned. 
it  must  be  considered  that  it  was  loss  of  time.  ^Vhat  were  they  going  le 
search  for  ?  Not  precedents  upon  their  journals,  not  Parliamentary  piee^ 
dents,  but  precedents  in  the  history  of  England.  He  would  be  bold  to  tmj^ 
nny,  they  all  knew,  that  the  doing  so  would  prove  a  loss  of  time«  for  tliera 
existed  no  precedent  whatever  tliat  could  l^car  upon  the  present  case.  TIm 
circumBtnnce  to  be  provided  for  did  not  depend  upon  their  deliberationa  as  a 
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Uuiucnr  Pnrliament :  it  rested  elsewhere.  There  was.  then,  a  person  in  the 
kiottduia  different  from  any  other  to  whom  any  cxisHnu  precedents  ciiuld 
refer — an  heir  apparent,  of  full  age  and  capacity  to  exercise  (he  royal  power. 
It  bctioved  them,  therefore,  not  to  waste  a  moment  unnecessarily,  but  to 
prDcccd  with  all-becoming  speed  and  all-bceoming  diligence  to  restore  tJie 
SOTcreign  power  and  the  cscrcise  of  the  royal  authority. 

"  When  the  unfortunate  situation  of  his  Majesty  was  firat  made  known  to 
tbtl  Honee,  by  a  presentation  of  the  minute  of  the  Privy  Council,  some  geii- 
tlcmon  had  expressed  a  donht  whetlier  the  House  could  make  such  a  paper 
t  gmitid  of  Parliamentary  proceedings.'  Mr.  Fox  reminded  the  House  that 
"he  had  gone  further,  and  declared  he  tljought  the  rci>orl  of  the  Ptivj  Council 
*u  not  an  authentic  document,  nor  such  as  that  House  could  make  thu 
pound  of  its  proceedings.  That  defect  had  now  been  remedied,  and  the 
House  was,  in  consequence  of  the  regular  examination  which  bis  Majesty'ti 
pbysicians  had  undergone  before  a  committee  of  their  own,  in  possession  of 
fte  true  Etato  of  the  King'.s  health.  That  being  known  to  the  House,  and 
through  them  to  the  nation  at  large,  he  contended  that  it  was  then,  and  then 
only,  the  precise  point  of  time  for  the  House  to  decide,  and  that  not  a  singia 
moment  oo((ht  to  be  lost.  In  hLs  firm  opinion,  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prineu 
of  Wales  had  aa  clear,  as  espreas  a  right  to  assume  the  reins  of  government, 
and  exercise  the  power  of  sovereignty,  during  the  continuance  of  the  illness 
Ukd  incapacity  with  which  it  had  pleased  God  to  afflict  his  Majesty,  as  in  the 
eaae  of  his  Majesty's  having  undergone  a  natural  Lnd  perfeet  demise  :  and, 
ju  to  this  right,  which  he  conceived  (he  Prince  of  Wales  had,  he  was  not 
himself  to  judse  when  he  was  entitled  to  cxercl-^e  it  :  biit  the  liv.i  Heusos  ot 
Parliament,  as  the  organs  of  the  nation,  were  alone  qualified  to  pronounce 
when  the  Prince  ought  to  take  possession  of,  and  exercise,  this  right.  He 
thought  it  candid,  entertaining  this  opinion,  to  come  forward  fairly,  and  avow 
it  Bt  that  instant;  and,  therefore,  under  such  an  idea,  he  conceived  that  as 
■hort  a  time  as  possible  ought  to  intervene  between  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
■f^iTning  the  sovereignty,  and  the  present  moment. 

"  He  justified  the  Prince's  not  making  this  his  indubitable  claim  himself, 
bj  impaling  his  desire  of  waiving  the  open  advancement  of  it,  to  his  having 
been  bred  in  those  principles  which  had  placed  his  illustrious  house  on  the 
throne,  and  to  his  known  reverence  and  regard  for  those  principles,  as  the 
true  fondamentaU  of  our  glorious  constitution,  in  the  maintenance  of  which 
hia  family  had  flourished  with  so  much  prosperity  and  happiness,  as 
■orereigna  of  the  British  empire.  Hence  it  was,  that  his  Royal  Highness 
chose  rather  to  wait  the  decision  of  Parliament,  with  a  patient  and  due 
Atterenee  to  the  constitution,  than  to  urge  a  claim,  which,  he  trusted,  a 
nuyoritj  of  that  House,  and  of  the  people  at  large,  admitted ;  and  which,  he 
waa  persuaded,  could  not  he  reasonably  disputed.  But  ought  he  to  wait 
BiinecesBarily  ?  Ought  his  Royal  Highness  to  ntdt  while  precedents  were 
'searched  for,  when  it  was  known  that  none  that  bore  upon  the  case  which  so 
oeariy  concerned  him,  existed  ?     Take  it  for  granted,  the  House  agreed  to 
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the  motion,  and  proceeded  by  their  committee  to  search  for  precedents. 
What  precedents  did  the  wording  of  the  motion  point  to  ?  It  spoke  in 
general  and  indefinite  language.  Possibly  it  might  mean  Parliamentary 
precedents,  referring  to  such  contingencies  as  the  present.  If  that  were  its 
meaning,  the  words,  '  Parliamentary  precedents,"  ought  to  have  been  ex- 
pressed in  it.** 

Mr.  Fox  remarked,  **  that  he  should  not  oppose  the  motion,  but  he  thought 
it  his  duty  to  say,  that  it  was  incumbent  on  the  House  to  lose  no  time  in 
restoring  the  third  estate.  His  Royal  Highness,  he  was  convinced,  must 
exercise  the  royal  prerogative  during,  and  only  during,  his  Mige8ty*8  illness. 
With  regard  to  the  examination  of  the  physicians,  he  would  not  take  up  the 
time  of  the  House  with  commenting  on  the  particular  answers  and  opinions 
of  each.  However  the  physicians  might  have  delivered  opinions,  that  might, 
in  the  minds  of  some  men,  impress  one  idea,  and  in  the  minds  of  others  a 
very  different  idea,  three  points  were,  he  thought,  undeniable  inferences  from 
the  whole  of  their  examinations,  in  which  he  had  assisted  above  stairs. 
These  three  points  formed  the  result,  and  must  be  the  substratum  on  which 
that  House  would  necessarily  raise  the  superstructure,  whatever  it  might  be 
that  they  should  deem  it  expedient  to  erect.  He  took  the  three  points  to  be 
these : — 1.  That  his  Majesty  was  incapable  of  meeting  his  Parliament,  or  of 
attending  to  business.  2.  That  there  was  a  great  prospect  and  a  strong  pro- 
bability of  his  recovery.  3.  But  that  with  respect  to  the  point  of  time 
when  that  recovery  would  take  place,  they  were  left  in  absolute  doubt  and 
uncertainty. 

*'  Upon  this  occasion,**  Mr.  Fox  said,  that  '*  he  could  not  avoid  expressing 
his  hopes  that  the  House  would  agree  with  him,  that  these  three  points 
formed  the  true,  fair,  uncoloured,  result  of  the  examination  of  his  Majesty's 
physicians.*'  lie  recapitulated  the  general  heads  of  his  speech ;  and,  after 
repeating  ''  his  willingness  to  accede  to  every  proposition  that  was  consistent 
with  the  due  solemnity  of  their  proceeding  upon  so  serious  an  occasion,  and 
declaring  that  he  did  not  impute  any  desire  to  create  delay  or  unnecessarilj 
avoid  despatch  to  the  right  honourable  gentleman  who  spoke  last,**  added, 
*'  that  he  certainly  would  not  resist  the  motion,  although  he  had  thought  it 
incumbent  on  him  to  give  his  opinion  on  the  subject  freely  and  nnn- 
scrvedly.** 

Mr.  Pitt  said, ''  that  the  assertion  which  had  been  made  by  Mr.  Fox  of  Ae 
Prince's  right  to  asbuiuc  the  government  during  the  present  inc^niry,  was 
little  less  than  treason  against  the  constitution ;  and  he  pledged  himself  to 
prove  that  the  heir  apparent  had  no  more  right,  in  the  case  in  (question,  to 
the  exercise  of  the  executive  power,  than  any  other  subject  in  the  kingdom; 
and  that  it  belonged  entirely  to  the  two  remaining  branches  of  the  legisla- 
ture, in  behalf  of  the  nation  at  large,  to  make  such  provision  for  supplying 
the  temponiry  deficiency  as  they  might  think  most  proper."  He  added. 
"  that  from  the  mode  in  which  the  right  honourable  gentleman  had  treaied 
tlie  subject,  a  new  question  presented  itself,  and  that  of  much  grater  mag* 
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nitade  even  than  the  question  originell;  before  tbem ;  it  was  a  question  of 
Iheir  own  rights  ;  and  it  was  become  a  doubt,  whether  the  House  had  on  tliis 
important  occasion  any  deliberative  power  at  nil.  The  motion  he  had  made 
could,  therefore,  no  longer  be  called  nugatory,  but  was  become  absolutely 
necessary,  in  order  to  leam  and  ascertain  their  own  rights." 

Mr.  Tax  "  begged  the  House  would  permit  him  to  rise  again  to  explwn. 
The  right  honourable  gentleman  had,  though  he  believed  unintentionally, 
misrepresented  what  he  had  said ;  at  least,  an  expression  which  (he  right 
honourable  gentleman  had  need,  might,  if  not  explained,  have  the  effect  of 
a  misrepTesentation,  on  account  of  its  equivocal  meaning.  The  light 
honourable  gentleman  had  charged  him  with  something  like  treason  to  the 
cunatitution,  for  having  asserted  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  a  right  from 
law  to  the  government,  which  the  two  Houses  could  not  take  away  from 
him  :  the  right  honourable  gentlemgin,  however,  in  stating  the  position,  in- 
it«ad  of  the  words, '  the  two  Houses,'  substituted  the  equivocal  word  '  Par- 
liament' ;  it  was  thia  word  which  required  explanation.  If  by  Parliament 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  meant  the  three  hVanchea  of  the  Legislature, 
consisting  of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  he  would  agree  with  him  that  such 
a  position  would  be  treasonable  ;  for  no  doubt  the  Parliament,  in  that  sense, 
could  alter  or  limit  the  succession,  or  place  such  restrictions  as  it  pleased 
upon  the  eserciae  of  the  sovereign  power.  But  if  by  Parliament  he  meant 
the  two  Houses  without  the  King,  then  he  would  be  bold  to  say  such  a  Par- 
liament, if  such  could  be  entitled  to  that  name,  could  not  legally  deprive  the 
Prince  of  Wales  of  the  regency  during  the  incapacity  of  his  father,  and 
during  that  period  only,  or  place  any  teslriction?  upon  him  in  the  exercise 
of  the  sovereign  power  in  the  name  of  his  father.  So  far  would  it  be  from 
bong  treason  in  him  to  assert,  '  that  the  two  Houses  could  alter  the  succes- 
sion, or  restrain  the  exercise  of  the  sovereign  power,'  that  if  he  should  be 
daring  enough  to  support  such  a  proposition,  the  King's  Attorney -General 
would  prosecute  him  for  uttering  such  a  doctrine,  and  mould  show  that  he 
wu  open  to  the  penalties  of  a  priemunire  for  maintaining  it. 

"  Every  one  knew,"  he  said,  "  that  he  was  no  advocate  for  the  antiquated 
and  exploded  doctrine  of  indefeasible  hereditary  right ;  but  it  had  been  de- 
clued  that  the  Crown  of  England  was  not  elective.  Now,  if  for  the  purpose 
of  guarding  against  the  discussion  and  anarchy  of  an  elective  government, 
the  Crown  was  by  law  declared  to  be  hereditary,  why  should  it  not  he  inferred 
ftom  analogy  that  the  exercise  of  the  sovereign  power  was  also  hereditary. 
Such  an  inference  was  necessary  to  give  life  and  spirit  to  the  letter  of  the 
law,  declaring  the  hereditary  descent  of  the  Crown ;  and  consequently  the 
claun  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the  right  of  assuming  the  government  during 
Ilia  fiither's  illness  ought  to  be  admitted.  Indeed,  he  was  astonished  to  find 
any  one  bold  enough  to  dispute  it,  Some  time  ago,  the  Speaker  had,  from 
the  chair,  expressed  his  doubts  whether,  in  the  present  state  of  afiairs,  the 
House  had  legally  the  power  of  ordering  writs,  even  fur  the  purpose  of 
rendering  its  own  representation  complete  ;    and  yet  the  right  honourable 
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gentleman  would  contend  that  it  had  a  right  to  exercise  the  highest  power — 
that  of  vesting,  though  for  a  time,  sovereign  authority  in  the  person  of  a 
Regent.  In  truth,  it  was  matter  of  serious  douht  whether,  under  the  present 
circumstances,  the  House  to  which  ho  was  then  speaking  was  really  a  House 
of  Parliament.  Tliose  meetings  from  which  the  country  had  derived  the 
blessings  of  a  free  constitution,  as  settled  at  the  Revolution,  knew  too  well 
what  they  were,  to  call  themselves  a  Parliament ;  they  called  themselves  by 
their  true  name,  a  Convention,  for  they  were  no  more,  until  a  third  estate  was 
created.  And  perhaps  the  two  Houses  at  present  might  be  more  truly  styled 
a  Convention  than  a  Parliament,  until  the  third  estate  was  restored,  by  the 
recognition  of  the  heir  a])parent*s  right,  the  declaration  of  the  two  Houses, 
or  even  an  appointment  of  a  Regency  under  their  authority. 

"  He  had  said  before  that  the  Princess  right  to  the  Regency  was  indis- 
putable :  he  would  now  go  further,  and  assert  that  it  so  belonged  of  right, 
during  what  he  would  call  the  civil  death  of  the  King — that  it  could  not  be 
more  completely  or  legally  his,  by  the  ordinary  and  natural  demise  of  the 
Crown.     The  Prince,  therefore,  who  maintained  that  right,  and  yet  forebore 
to  assume  it,  was  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  his  country.   He  was  actuated  by 
a  respectful  regard  to  the  principles  that  had  placed  his  illustrious  family 
upon  the  throne  ;  he  waited  to  be  informed  of  the  sense  of  the  people  before 
he  would  assume  what  no  man  had  a  right  to  take  from  him,  what  the  law 
and  the  constitution  had  given  him  a  right  to  take,  without  waiting  for  a  de* 
claration  of  either  House  of  Parliament.     It  was  not  decent,  therefore,  to 
trifle  with  a  Prince,  whose  conduct  was  marked  with  such  meritorious  for- 
bearance, by  instituting  an  inquiry  into  precedents  that  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  case.     It  was  the  duty  of  the  two  Houses  to  restore  the  royal 
authority,  and   that  immediately  ;    and   he   denied   the  right  honourable 
gentleman,  acute  as  he  was,  to  contradict  that  assertion ;  but  if  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament  took   advantage  of  the  present  calamitous  state  of 
the  country,  to  arrogate  to  themselves  a  power  to  which  they  had  no  light, 
they  acted  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  and  would  be  guilty  of 
treason.'' 

Mr.  Burke  ''  expressed  astonishment  at  the  style  and  manner  in  which  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Pitt)  had  debated  the  question,  which  moat 
peculiarly  called  for  temper  and  moderation.  He  had  burst  into  a  flame ; 
and,  with  uni)anIonable  violence,  had  accused  others  of  treason,  because  they 
ventured  to  mention  the  rights  of  a  member  of  the  royal  family.  Where 
was  the  freedom  of  debate,  where  was  the  privilege  of  Parliament,  if  the 
rights  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  could  not  be  spoken  of  without  subjecting 
members  to  a  charge  of  treason  by  one  of  the  Princess  competitors  ?*'  Being 
called  to  order  for  these  expressions,  he  said  that  *'  he  would  repeat  and 
justify  his  words.  The  (-hanccllor  of  the  Exchequer  had  asserted,  that  the 
Prince  had  no  more  right  to  the  Regency  than  any  other  subject  :  he  was 
warranttd.  tlu-nfore,  in  statin*;  that  he  had  described  himself  as  one  of  the 
Prince's  compctitois."     Mr.  Pitt  concluded  the  conversation  with  complain* 
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log  of  the  indecencj'  of  the  cxpreasioa  that  had  been  used,  nnd  asked, 
"  whether,  when  Mr.  Soracrs  and  other  great  men  declared,  in  the  Conven- 
tion of  1688,  that  do  person  had  a  right  to  the  Crown,  independent  of  the 
couent  of  the  two  Houeea  of  Parliament,  it  would  have  been  thought  either 
bir  or  decent  for  any  membei  to  have  pronounced  them  competitors  of 
William  the  Third?"  A  committee  of  twenty-one,  of  whom  nine  were 
members  of  the  Opposition,  was  then   appointed  to  ait,  with    the   usual 

Decemhtr  12.  The  report*  of  the  said  committee  being  presented,  wu 
ordered  to  be  printed.  Mr.  Pitt  then  moved,  that  the  House  should  on 
TucMby  next  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  to  taie  into 
considcralJQn  the  state  of  the  nation.  The  question  having  been  put  &oni 
thediair, 

Mr.  Fox  remarked,  "  that  two  particulaj  purposes  were  his  motives  for 
rising  on  the  present  occasion ;  and  these  he  felt  it  incumbent  upon  him  to 
lose  no  time  in  laying  before  the  House,  the  more  especially  as  they  had  re- 
ference to  what  had  posaed  upon  the  subject  that  did  then  engage,  and  had 
for  some  days  past  engaged,  their  most  serious  attention.  The  first  purpose 
wa«  what  ho  never  rose  for  before,  since  be  had  been  a  member  of  tliat  House. 
No  member  was  more  indifferent  to  newspaper  paragraphs,  reports,  and  re- 
presentations, than  he  was ;  he  scarcely  ever  looked  into  any  of  their  accounts 
of  what  be  a^d  in  that  House,  without  finding  some  part  of  his  speech  mia- 
represcnted,  but  he  had  thoupht  il.  beneath  him  lo  (nke  any  notice  of  it 
himself,  trusting,  that  if  he  had  expressed  himself  clearly,  the  candour  of  that 
Hook,  and  the  recollection  of  those  who  heard  him,  would  do  him  justice. 
What  he  then  rose  to  complain  of  was  a  very  different  matter.  There  had, 
he  said,  been  representationB,  or  rather  misrepresentations,  not  in  newspa- 
pers, not  in  pamphlets,  not  in  coffee-houses,  but  there  had  been  misrepresen- 
tationa  of  what  he  had  said  in  that  House  on  Wednesday  last,  publicly  made, 
before  a  certain  august  assembly,  by  a  grave  person,  in  high  authority,  and 
of  dignified  rank.f  He  desired  the  world  to  judge  him  and  his  opinions, 
from  the  sense  of  those  opinions,  and  his  meaning  as  explained  at  the  Ume. 
There  were  different  sorts  of  misrepresentations  ;  there  might  be  some  wilfiil 
■ad  intentional  misrepresentations;  others  arising  rather  from  levity,  caprice, 
and  wantonness,  than  mischievous  design  ;  and,  again,  another  description  of 
misrepresentations  arising  from  the  misconception  of  honest  minds,  made  by 
persons  who  were  themgelves  mistaken,  and  acted  upon  that  mistake.  Under 
which  of  these  descriptions  of  misrepresentation  he  had  fallen,  he  would  not 
take  npon  him  to  determine ;  possibly  he  might  have  not  expressed  his  mean- 

*  For  a  copy  of  the  report,  sec  Commoiui  Journals,  vol.  xliv.  See  also  an  able  article 
OB  the  Regency  Question,  in  the  EdinbuTgh  Review  for  May  1811. 
t  The  Lord  Pnaident  of  the  Council,  Earl  Camden. 
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iiig  clearly,  though  he  thought  he  had  spoken  in  a  manner  so  explicit,  that 
no  man  could  misunderstand  him ;  he  was  sure  it  arose,  not  from  any  con- 
tempt of  his  auditors  that  he  had  not  rendered  himself  more  intelligible,  bat 
merely  from  the  want  of  power  and  capacity  to  convey  to  their  minds  what  so 
forcibly  impressed  his  own ;  be  that  as  it  might,  what  had  been  understood 
to  be  his  meaning,  or  what  had  been  misrepresented  to  have  been  his  expres- 
sion and  sentiment,  when  speaking  as  a  member  of  Parliament,  ought  not  to 
have  been  treated  as  it  had  been ;  as  if  public  proceedings,  of  a  graye  and 
solemn  nature,  ought  to  be  grounded  on  so  unsubstantial  a  foundation.     The 
first  point,  from  which  he  must  exculpate  himself,  was,  the  supposition  of 
having  spoken  from  the  authority  of  any  person  whatever,  much  less  from  the 
authority  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales.    He  had  spoken  merely 
of  himself,  and  delivered  his  opinion  as  an  individual  member  of  Parliament. 
In  that  private  capacity,  and  without  the  Prince  of  Wales's  authority,  he  had 
freely  delivered  his  opinion,  and  the  opinion  he  had  stated  and  meant  to 
state,  was,  that  from  the  moment  that  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  dedared 
the  King  unable  to  exercise  the  royal  sovereignty,  from  that  moment  a  right 
to  exercise  the  royal  authority  attached  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.     But  he 
must  state  what  that  right  was  that  so  attached,  and  he  would  trust  to  the 
recollection  of  gentlemen  whether  he  had  not  so  explained  it,  when  he  had 
last  occasion  to  speak  upon  the  subject.     A  new  term  had  been  put  into  his 
mouth  in  another  place,  which  he  had  not  used ;  it  had  been  said  that  he  bad 
declared, '  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  a  right  to  assume  the  royal  authority, 
upon  the  interruption  of  its  personal  cxcrcLse,  in  consequence  of  the  King's 
illness  and  incapacity.'    What  he  meant  was  this  :  he  conceived  the  exercise 
of  the  royal  authority  to  be  the  right,  under  such  circumstances,  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales ;  but  he  had  spoken  of  it  as  a  right,  and  not  the  possession.  Before 
the  Prince  could  exercise  that  right,  he  must  appeal  to  the  court  competent 
to  decide  whether  it  belonged  to  him  or  not,  or  must  wait  till  that  court,  on 
the  part  of  itself,  made  such  declaration.     That  court  was  composed  of  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament,  while  they  were  sitting ;  the  Prince  had  the  right* 
but  the  adjudication  of  that  right  belonged  to  the  two  Houses.     The  more 
clearly  to  understand  this,  it  was  necessary  to  explain  the  precise  meaning  of 
the  word  election,  and  to  contrast  it  with  the  term  acyudication.  That  House 
could  legislate  and  provide  such  measures  as  it  deemed  advisable  for  tlie 
public  interest;  when  they  individually  gave  their  votes  for  such  persons 
whom  they  thought  most  fit  to  represent  them  in  Parliament,  they  made  their 
election  of  their  representative;  but  when  they  sat  in  a  committee  aboT6 
stairs,  to  try  whether  A.  or  B.  was  entitled  to  a  seat  as  representative  of  such 
or  such  a  borough,  they  sat  as  judges,  and  their  report  was  an  adjudication  of 
the  right  of  A.  or  B.     If  gentlemen  would  do  him  the  honour  to  recollect  his 
manner  of  treating  this  subject  on  the  preceding  day,  they  would,  he  hoped, 
in  justice  admit  that  the  meaning  which  he  had  now  explained,  was  precisely 
that  wliich  his  words,  on  a  former  occasion,  had  been  calculated  to  con- 
vey, and  that  he  neither  talked  of  the  usurpation  of  the  two  Houses, 
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suggested  a  single  idea  to  narraiit  the  imputing  to  bim  any  intention  of  that 
sort,  or  any  thing  like  it.  Let  it  he  recollected  where  he  was  speaking,  and 
to  whom  he  was  addressing  himself — to  the  HouBe  of  Commons,  one  of  the 
coostituent  parla  of  l!ie  Tcry  court  that  was  to  make  the  adjndication  of  the 
Prince's  right.  Let  it  be  recollected,  likewise,  whether  the  rest  of  his  argu- 
ment, both  in  his  speech  and  his  reply,  did  not  go  expressly  to  the  nature  of 
the  Prince's  right,  as  be  had  now  defined  it.  He  had,  in  terms  the  moNt 
explicit  Had  unequivocal,  asaerted  it  as  his  opinion,  that  when  that  and  the 
other  House  of  Parliament  declared  his  Majesty  incapable  of  exercising  the 
royal  authority,  that  was  Iho  precise  period  of  time  when  the  Prince's  right 
attached,  and  when  that  House  ought  not  to  delay  in  restoring  the  royal 
authority.  Had  he  not  said,  that  the  same  principles  that  made  the  Crown 
hereditary,  made  the  executive  power  and  the  goTemmont  of  the  counlty 
hereditary  likewise  ?  Upon  that  ground  it  was  that  he  had  argued  as  he  had 
done,  and  this  he  eonceired  to  be  the  nature  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  right. 
Having  thus,  as  ho  hoped,  clearly  explained  his  meaning,  he  was  free  to  ac- 
knowledge that  greater  differences  of  opinion  prevailed  respecting  the  right 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  eiercise  the  royal  authority,  under  the  circum- 
kLances  BO  often  stated,  than  he  could  have  expected;  but,  much  of  that  differ- 
ence of  opinion,  he  found,  arose  from  some  nice,  logical,  and  legal  distinctions 
taken  between  the  term  right  and  claim  ;  distinctions  more  equivocal,  in  bis 
mind,  than  solid  and  substantial,  and  which  were  rested  on  arguments  and 
principles  which  he  confessed  his  understanding  was  too  dull  to  comprehend. 
One  idea  which  he  had  learnt  was,  that  several  persons  admitted  that  the 
Prince  of  Wales  had  an  irresistible  claim  which  iho  Parliament  could  not 
reject  or  refuse,  whenever  it  was  made,  without  forfeiting  their  duty  to  the 
constitution.  To  that  idea  he,  for  one,  had  no  objection,  because  he  knew  no 
difference  between  an  ineaistible  claim  and  an  inherent  right.  In  another 
place,  the  right  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  been  deeply  investigated,  and 
that  by  inquirers  every  way  equal  to  the  discussion,  who  all  gave  their  sanc- 
tion and  authority  to  his  opinion.  If  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  done  him  the 
honour  to  have  asked  his  advice  how  to  proceed,  he  should  have  told  him,  as 
Parliament  was  sitting,  that  he  thought  his  royal  highness  might  have  sent  a 
meuage  to  either,  or  to  both  Houses,  stating  his  claim  and  calling  upon  them 
to  decide  upon  it.  But,  as  he  had  said  on  a  former  day,  his  Royal  Highness's 
fbrbearanCG  was  such,  that  he  would  send  his  claim  to  neither  House  of  Par- 
liament, but  would  wait  patiently  and  with  due  deference,  being  conscious 
that  the  two  Houses  ought  to  acknowledge  the  justice  of  that  claim,  and 
thereby  restore  the  royal  authority." 

Ur.  Fox  declared,  that  "  he  could  not  help  thinking  that  the  conduct  of 
hia  Royal  Highness  deserved  the  commendation  he  had  bestowed  on  it,  and 
was  entitled  to  universal  applause.  For  his  own  part  he  could  assert,  that 
be  bad  entertuned  sanguine  hopes  that,  in  the  adjustment  of  a  business  of  so 
delicate  and  important  a  nature,  men  of  every  description  would  have  eon- 
cuired  in  one  leading  and  essential  circumstance,  and  have  allowed,  that  let 
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there  exist  what  doubt  there  might  of  the  Prince  of  Wale8*s  right  to  eswrdae 
the  royal  authority  under  the  present  circumstances  of  the  country,  there 
could  be  none  of  the  propriety  of  investing  him  with  the  sole  adminbtration 
of  the  government,  and  with  the  unlimited  exercise  of  all  the  regal  functions. 
He  had  not  yet  abandoned  these  hopes  altogether.  The  right  honouraUe 
gentleman  had  named  an  early  day  for  the  House  to  resolve  itself  into  a 
committee  of  the  whole  House,  to  take  into  consideration  the  state  of  the 
nation  ;  he  did  not  mean  by  an  early  day,  a  day  too  early.  He  had  before 
declared,  that  after  the  authentication  of  the  King*s  incapacity,  the  House 
ought  not  to  lose  any  time  in  restoring  the  royal  authority ;  but  surely  it  could 
not  prove  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  the  House  should,  or  should  not, 
be  enabled  to  know  what  sort  of  proposition  it  was  that  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  meant  to  bring  forward  on  Tuesday  next,  in  order  that  they  might 
turn  it  in  their  minds,  and  come  prepared  to  discuss  it  with  some  knowledge 
of  its  propriety  and  expediency.  He  wished  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
not  to  regard  him  as  hostile  on  the  present  occasion.  He  knew  it  was  to 
usual  for  the  House  to  sec  the  right  honourable  gentleman  and  himself  acting 
in  an  hostile  point  of  view  towards  each  other,  that  it  was  difficult  to  con- 
sider them  in  any  other  light ;  but  what  he  now  suggested,  he  suggested  on 
grounds  of  general  convenience,  devoid  of  any  party  consideration  whatever. 
If  the  right  honourable  gentleman  did  not  view  the  proposition  that  be  bad 
made  as  he  did,  he  could  only  lament  that  he  did  not.  He  did  hope, 
however,  that  the  right  honourable  gentleman  would  not  think  it  unfit  to 
give  the  House  some  general  outline  of  what  he  meant  to  state  to  the  com- 
mittee on  Tuesday,  that  gentlemen  might  not  be  puzzled  with  the  novelty  of 
the  proposition,  and  embarrassed  how  to  vote.  He  was  inclined  to  bc^, 
that  as  to  essential  points  the  difference  between  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman and  himself  was  extremely  minute ;  an  advantage,  therefore,  would 
result  from  a  communication  of  the  intended  proposition ;  the  opinions  of 
weighty  men  upon  it  might  be  ascertained,  and  thence  it  might  be 
whether  arrangements  might  not  be  made  to  reconcile  differences  on 
points,  in  order  that  the  question,^  whatever  it  might  be,  might  be  carried  with 
unanimity.  What  some  conceived  a  right  in  the  Prince  of  Wales,  otben 
might  deem  at  the  disposal  of  the  two  liouscs  of  Parliament ;  but  that  waa 
a  difference  of  opinion  of  no  material  import  to  the  main  consideration  of  the 
act  they  were  to  do,  and  which  they  must  proceed  to  do  in  some  shape  or 
other.  AMien  the  thing  itself  was  decided,  it  would  remain  to  determine  fay 
what  mode  to  notify  it.  He  conceived  there  could  be  but  two  regular  me- 
thods,^-onc  by  a  declaration,  the  other  by  an  address,  or  perhaps  both  eoB- 
jointly  by  the  two  Houses. 

**  He  knew  not  whether  the  right  honourable  gentleman  was  willing  to 
communicate  the  outline  of  what  he  meant  to  state  to  the  committee 
Tuesday;  but  he  had  no  difRculty  to  declare  unreservedly  what  his 
opinion  was  upon  the  subject.  His  opinion  was,  that  the  Prinoe  of  Wales 
ought  to  be  declared  Regent,  and  capable  of  exercising  all  the  regal 


ia  tke  Mine  mailDa  uid  to  the  same  extent,  as  they  would  bavo  been  cxcr- 
cind  by  his  Hajeety,  had  hia  health  enabled  him  to  discharge  the  fuactiunn 
of  Itw  aovemgn  authority.  That  was  his  opinion,  and  the  House  wualU  mv 
h  WM  A  pUin,  simple,  intelligible  proposition.  If  the  tight  honourable 
gentJeman'a  proposition  came  near  his.  something  ought  to  be  tiacrificctl  to 
noannnltj  ;  and  he  should  be  ready  to  give  up,  on  his  part,  in  proportion  a* 
tiie  tight  honourable  gentleman  would  express  the  same  willingnesN  to 
■ccoini&odate.  Though  it  was  abundantly  more  desirable  to  carry  a  queatioo 
of  such  in&iiie  magnitude  by  the  unanimous  conaent  of  the  House,  than  by 
1  majority ;  yet,  if  [be  right  hoDourabk  gentleman'B  opinion  differed  widely 
ftxxa  hia  owti — so  widely,  that  there  was  no  chance  of  reconciling  the  aim  to 
the  other — he  should  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  dividing  the  committee 
upon  i(.  He  declared  he  should  be  willing  to  sacriiiee  much  fur  thu  puipoao 
of  giring  occasion  to  unanimity,  because  he  thought  it,  above  all  tlitnga, 
decirable-  In  the  great  point,  there  could  be  no  diffcrenc-e  of  opinion.  They 
amst  all  agree  that  it  was,  in  the  first  instance,  their  buninosB  to  8«t  up  aoino< 
thing  for  the  regal  power;  and  whom  would  they  set  up,  but  thv  I'rinco  of 
Wales,  who  certainly  had  the  first  intereal  in  the  weltttre  of  the  kingdom, 
hia  Uajesty  alone  excepted  }  He  urged  the  right  of  the  I'rince  aa  an  almtraut 
point,  and  as  such,  the  stating  it  was,  in  his  opinion,  a  powerAll  argumeut. 
Bat  what  signified  difTcrenccs  upon  obatTact  points,  where  the  >iubstancc  waK 
indisputable  ?  The  field  was  wide,  and  his  object,  then,  as  it  had  been  in  tho 
debate  of  Wednesday,  was  to  lead  the  mind  to  that  point  ujion  which  gentlu- 
locn  ought  to  look,  lie  qua  re  agitur  n'as  the  matter  be  wished  to  ascertain, 
and  witb  that  view,  he  had  called  upon  the  right  honour;iblc  gciitlenian  to 
State  the  outline  of  the  proposition  with  which  he  meant  to  come  forward  on 
the  ensuing  Tuesday.  All  he  wished  was,  that  the  House  might  know  what 
tbey  were  to  expect,  and  not  come  altogether  unprepared  to  meet  it,  when 
the  proposition  should  be  regularly  made.  In  the  beginning  of  his  speech, 
he  had  endeavoured  to  explain  a  matter,  respecting  which  he  had  been 
misrepresented  in  another  place.  He  hoped  he  had  done  it  satisfactorily  ; 
bat  if  any  gentleman  entertained  a  doubt  upon  any  part  of  what  he  had  said, 
be  should  be  happy  to  answer  any  question  on  that  subject,  and  to  give  the 
fnlleat  explanation  in  his  power." 

Mr,  Pitt  followed  Mr.  Fox,  and  after  admitting  the  explanation  given  by 
the  latter,  declared  that  be  was  ready  to  meet  him  on  the  ground,  upon 
which,  after  mature  deliberation,  he  had  thought  fit  to  place  the  question  in 
dispute  between  them.  The  right  honourable  gentleman  now  asserted,  "  that 
the  Prince  of  Wales  had  a  right  to  exercise  the  royal  authority,  under  the 
present  circumstances  of  the  country,  but  that  it  was  a  right  not  in  possession, 
until  tiie  Prince  could  exercise  it  on,  what  he  called,  the  adjudication  of 
Parliament,  Ho,  on  his  part,  denied  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  any  right 
whatever,  and  upon  that  point  the  right  honourable  gentleman  and  he  were 
BlDl  at  issue ;  an  issue  that,  in  his  opinion,  must  be  decided,  before  they 
could  proceed  one  step  fnrther  in  the  great  and  important  coneideiatioas  to  be 
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discussed  and  determined.  An  expression,*'  he  remarked,  *'  had  also  been 
used,  tending  to  insinuate  that  this  right  of  adjudication,  under  the  present 
or  similar  circumstances,  could  only  take  place  upon  a  supposition  of  the  actual 
sitting  of  Parliament ;  the  plain  inference  from  which  was,  that  if  Parliament 
were  not  sitting,  the  Prince  of  Wales  could  assume  the  exercise  of  the  regal 
authority."  Mr.  Pitt  declared,  **  that  he  thought  the  Prince  of  Wales  could* 
in  no  one  case,  assume  of  right  the  sovereign  power.  If  there  were  no  Parlia- 
ment in  existence,  he  granted  that  the  heir  apparent,  acting  in  concert  with 
other  persons  in  great  situations,  might,  under  such  circumstances  as  the 
present,  have  issued  writs,  and  convened  the  two  Houses,  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  for  the  puhlic  safety.  But,  supposing  the  right  of  assumption 
given  up  altogether,  and  that  the  Prince  must  have  the  right  adjudged  by 
Parliament,  he  denied  that  they  were  acting  as  judges,  as  the  sentiments  of 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  so  manifestly  intimated.  It  was  subversive 
of  the  principles  of  the  constitution  to  admit  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  might 
seat  himself  on  the  throne,  during  the  life- time  of  his  father  ;  and  the  intima- 
tion of  the  existence  of  such  a  right,  as  he  had  remarked  on  a  former 
occasion,  presented  a  question  of  greater  magnitude  and  importance,  even 
than  the  present  exigency,  and  the  provision  that  it  necessarily  required  ;  a 
question  that  involved  in  it  the  principles  of  the  constitution,  the  protcctioii 
and  security  of  our  liberties,  and  the  safety  of  the  State.  When  the  rights 
and  powers  of  the  two  Houses  were  ascertained,  it  would  then  become  a 
question,  to  whom  and  what  portion  of  the  sovereign  power  should  be 
delegated  during  his  Majcsty^s  illness  :  upon  this  point,  however  decided  be 
might  be  in  his  opinion  against  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  regal  power 
being  vested  in  the  Prince  of  Wales,  as  a  matter  of  right,  in  any  way  in 
which  that  right  had  been  explained,  he  was  equally  ready  to  say,  that,  as  a 
matter  of  discretion,  and  on  the  ground  of  expediency,  it  was,  in  his  opinion, 
highly  desirable,  that  whatever  part  of  the  regal  power  it  was  necessary 
should  be  exercised  at  all  during  this  unhappy  interval,  should  be  vested  in 
a  single  person,  and  that  this  person  should  be  the  Prince  of  Wales  :  that  he 
also  thought  it  most  consistent  with  true  constitutional  principles,  and  most 
for  the  public  convenience,  that  his  Royal  Highness  should  exercise  that 
portion  of  authority,  whatever  it  might  be,  unfettered  by  any  permanent 
council,  and  with  the  free  choice  of  his  political  servants.  With  regard  to 
the  portion  of  royal  authority  which  ought  to  be  given  or  withholden«  it 
would  be  premature,  in  the  present  stage  of  the  business,  to  enter  into  the 
particular  discussion  of  it ;  but  he  had  no  objection,  even  now,  to  declare  in 
general,  that  whatever  authority  was  necessar}*  for  carrying  on  the  public 
business  with  vigour  and  despatch,  and  for  providing,  during  this  interval, 
for  the  safety  and  interest  of  the  country,  ought  to  be  given ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  any  authority  not  ncccsssary  for  those  purposes,  and  capable  of 
being,  by  possibility,  employed  in  any  way  which  might  tend  to  cmbarrMi 
the  exercise  of  the  King's  lawful  authority,  when  he  should  be  enabled  to 
resume  it  into  his  own  hands,  ought  to  be  withholden ;  because,  from  its 
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being  given,  more  inconvenience  might  arise  to  the  future  interesta,  both  of 
the  people  and  of  the  Crown,  than  any  which  could  arise,  in  the  mean  time, 
from  its  temporary  auspension." 

Ur.  Fox  answered,  that  he  was  read;  to  admit  that  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  had  nearly  stated  every  point  which  he  had  desired,  and,  indeed, 
full  BB  mnch  as  he  either  did,  or  had  any  right  to  expect  from  him,  and  that 
with  great  candour.  The  right  honourable  gentleman  had  tuken  a  distinction 
betaeen  the  right  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  while  Parliament  was  sitting  and 
his  right  while  Parhament  was  not  sitting,  and  had  asked,  what  would  have 
been  the  Prince's  conduct  under  the  latter  rircumstanco?  Iq  that  case, 
Mr.  Fox  Baid,  "  He  supposed  the  Prince  would  have  done  what  the  right 
booourable  gentleman  had  stated  might  have  been  done ;  he  would  have 
convened  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  referred  to  that  Convention 
the  consideration  of  the  state  of  the  nation,  and  expected  when  tbey  declared 
the  incapacity  of  the  King,  that  they  would  also  have  declared  his  right  to 
the  Regency.  Some  words  had  slipped  into  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man's speech  which  seemed  to  insinuate  that  he  had  put  the  Regency  in  a 
point  of  view  very  different  from  that  in  which  he  had  placed  it.  The  right 
honourable  gentleman  had  remarked  that  the  House  was  to  decide  whether 
it  was  a  right  or  a  trust.  When  ho  (Mr,  Fox)  had  stated  that  the  Prince  of 
Wales  had  a  tight  to  exercise  the  royal  authority,  he  most  undoubtedly 
mevit  a  right  to  exercise  it  as  a  trust  from  the  people,  which  Parliament 
might  resume,  alter  and  modify,  just  as  it  thought  proper.  If  that  trust 
were  abused  cssentinlly,  the  people  of  England  might  resume  it  without  the 
Parliament,  as  had  been  done  in  ihc  case  of  the  Kcvcluilon.  The  Regency 
was  a  trust  on  behalf  of  the  people,  for  which  the  Prince  was  responsible, 
in  like  manner  as  his  Majesty  and  every  monarch  that  ever  sat  upon  the 
throne  were  responsible  for  the  due  execution  of  their  high  office.  Sove* 
reignty  was  a  trust  depending  on  the  natural  liberties  of  mankind.  But 
his  notioDa  on  revolution  doctrines  had  been  so  often  stated,  and  were,  he 
conceived,  so  well  known  in  that  House,  that  he  scarcely  supposed  it  would 
be  imputed  to  him,  that  he  meant  to  deny  that  the  Regency  was  a  trust; 
br  from  it;  he  had  upon  that  ground  urged  the  Prince's  right  to  be 
hereditary,  conceiving  an  hereditary  succession  the  best  security  to  the  people 
for  the  due  discharge  and  faithful  execution  of  the  important  trust  vested  by 
them  in  their  governors."  Mr.  Fox  took  notice  of  the  abstract  question  of  right 
which  the  right  honourable  gentleman  had  declared  he  would  bring  forward 
in  the  committee  on  the  state  of  the  nation ;  and  added,  "  that  until  he  saw  the 
words  of  the  proposition,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  speak  to  it.  It  might 
be  «  proposition  which  the  committee  would  affirm ;  it  might  be  a  proposi- 
tion which  the  committee  would  neither  affirm  nor  deny,  but  waive  the  con- 
sideration of.  With  regard  to  the  steps  which  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
had  said  he  would  take  In  the  committee,  there  might  be  objections  offered 
to  his  intended  mode  of  proceeding,  and  he  would  state  what  those  objections 
were  without  arguing  upon  any  of  them.     The  right  honourable  gentleman 
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had  said  to  whom  t}ic  powers  of  the  royal  authority  should  he  cntrnfitod ;  and 
after  having  resolved  that,  he  had  declared  that  only  a  portion  of  thoRC  powers 
should  be  given.  A  question  might  arise  between  those  two  steps  whether 
there  should  be  a  portion  or  the  whole  of  the  royal  authority  vested  in  the 
Regent.**  Mr.  Fox  "  considered  this  in  two  different  points  of  view — as  a 
question  of  right,  and  as  a  question  of  expediency.  He  doubted  whether  the 
plan  of  proceeding  step  by  step  could  legally  be  pursued ;  and  whether, 
allowing  for  the  moment  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  no  right,  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament  could  propose  an  act  of  legislation.  He  doubted*  also, 
whether  they  must  not  necessarily,  in  the  first  instance,  set  up  something  for 
a  king,  to  give  his  consent  to  the  proposed  defalcation  of  royal  authority, 
whatever  it  might  be.  Restoring  the  royal  authority  seemed  to  him  to  be 
clearly  the  first  step  that  must  be  taken,  and  he  conceived  that  the  two 
Houses  could  not  bargain  Avith  the  Regent  beforehand  for  the  diminution  of 
regal  power.  He  professed  that  he  saw  no  sort  of  necessity  for  coming  to  a 
division  on  an  abstract  proposition,  when  they  had  measures  of  so  much  soli- 
dity to  take ;  where  the  portion  of  power  that  must  be  withheld  was  so  little, 
the  stating  an  abstract  proposition  was,  in  his  mind,  useless ;  he  thought  it, 
therefore,  much  better  to  waive  it,  and  for  both  Houses  to  convince  men  by 
their  acts,  and  not  by  abstract  resolutions.  The  right  honourable  gentleman's 
intentions,  he  observed,  were  plain  and  manifest ;  and  he  had,  on  his  part, 
expressly  stated  his  opinion  on  the  subject,  which  was  to  invest  his  Royal 
Highness  with  the  whole,  not  a  portion  of  the  royal  powers.  Both  sidei  of 
the  House  were,  therefore,  sufficiently  understood,  and  the  question  conse- 
quently would  be,  whether  it  was  expedient  to  make  the  Prince  of  WaJea 
Regent  or  a  Parliamentary  Regent,  and  thus  give  a  situation  and  create  a 
power  hitherto  unknown  to  our  constitution.*' 

The  motion  for  going  into  committee  on  the  state  of  the  nation  upon 
Tuesday  the  16th  was  then  agreed  to;  and  the  examination  of  the  King's 
physicians  before  the  Privy  Council,  the  report  from  the  committee  appointed 
to  examine  the  said  physicians,  together  with  the  report  of  the  committee 
appointed  to  search  for  precedents,  were  ordered  to  be  referred  to  the  sud 
committee.  The  House  then  adjourned  till  Tuesday  morning  at  ten 
o*clock. 

December  16.  The  House  having  accordingly  resolved  itself  into  a  com* 
mi t tec  of  the  whole  House  to  take  into  consideration  the  state  of  the  natioii, 
Mr.  Pitt  moved  the  following  resolutions:  I.  "That  it  appears  to  this  oom- 
mittce.  That  his  Majesty  is  prevented  by  his  present  indisposition  fran 
coming  to  his  Parliament,  and  from  attending  to  public  business ;  and  that 
the  personal  exercise  of  the  royal  authority  is  thereby,  for  the  present*  inter* 
rupted.  2.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee.  That  it  is  the  riglit 
duty  of  the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal  and  Commons  of  Great  Britain 
assembled,  and  lawfully,  fully,  and  freely,  representing  all  the  estates  of  the 
people  of  this  realm,  to  provide  the  means  of  supplying  the  defect  of  the 
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personal  exercise  of  the  royal  anthority,  arising  from  his  Majesty's  said  in- 
disposition, in  such  manner  as  the  exigency  of  the  case  may  appear  to  them 
to  require.  3.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  That  for  this  purpose, 
and  for  maintaining  entire  the  constitutional  authority  of  the  King,  it  is 
necessary,  that  the  said  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal  and  Commons  of  Ghreat 
Britain,  should  determine  on  the  means  whereby  the  Royal  assent  may  be 
giTen  in  Parliament  to  such  bill  as  may  be  passed  by  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament,  respecting  the  exercise  of  the  powers  and  authorities  of  the 
Crown,  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  the  King,  during  the  continuance 
of  his  Majesty's  present  indisposition." 

The  first  resolution  was  voted  unanimously.  The  arguments  urged  by 
Mr.  Pitt  in  support  of  the  second  resolution  were  principally  drawn  from  two 
sources,  the  precedents  contained  in  the  report  of  the  committee,  and  the 
acknowledged  maxims  and  spirit  of  the  constitution.  Lord  North  opposed 
the  resolution,  and  moved,  *'  That  the  chairman  should  leave  the  chair." 
The  original  proposition  was  supported  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  Mr* 
Dundas,  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor-General,  and  Mr.  Hardinge,  the  Solicitor- 
General  to  the  Queen. 

Mr.  Fox  rose  and  observed,  "  that  some  remarks  which  had  fallen  from 
different  speakers,  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  compelled  him  to  break  silence, 
although  it  had  not  been  his  intention  to  have  troubled  the  committee ;  and, 
indeed,  if  he  had  thought  it  necessary,  after  what  the  House  had  before  heard 
from  him  on  the  subject,  to  enter  into  any  further  justification  of  his  opinion, 
he  was  not,  from  personal  indisposition,  capable  of  doing  that  justice  to  its 
defence  which  he  was  sure  it  deserved.  Not  thinking  it  necessary  to  make 
such  a  defence,  he  would  treat  the  question  only  in  a  collateral  way,  and 
therefore  should  not  have  occasion  to  detain  the  committee  very  long,  nor 
was  there  danger  of  his  injuring  that  cause  which  he  had  engaged  in,  by  any 
deficiency  of  reasoning  resulting  from  his  present  ill  state  of  health.  Any 
man  would  imagine,  from  the  weakness  of  the  arguments  advanced  on  the 
other  side,  that  those  who  had  used  those  arguments  wished  to  provoke  him 
to  debate  the  right  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  exercise 
the  sovereign  authority  during  the  incapacity  of  the  Sovereign.  From  the 
extreme  futility  of  their  reasoning,  from  the  glaring  absurdity  of  their 
inferences,  the  false  premises  they  had  laid  down,  and  the  irrelevant  and 
inapplicable  precedents  which  they  pretended  to  rely  on,  they,  perhaps, 
thought  that  they  held  out  a  temptation  so  strong,  that  flesh  and  blood  could 
not  withstand  it. 

"  Could  the  right  honourable  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  his 
friends  suppose  that  the  committee  would  think  them  serious,  in  supporting 
the  system  they  meant  to  proceed  upon  in  the  present  exigency,  by  producing 
the  sort  of  precedents  to  which  they  had  referred?  What  a  miserable 
system  must  that  be,  the  prominent  features  of  which  were  so  disgraceful ! 
Was  the  practice  of  the  present  times — times  so  enlightened,  and  in  which 
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the  principles  of  the  constitution  were  so  well  understood — to  be  grounded 
on  precedents  drawn  from  so  dark  and  barbarous  a  period  of  our  history  •• 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth?  And  were  the  rights  of  that  House  of 
Commons,  and  its  proceedings  in  one  of  the  most  difficult  moments  that  bad 
ever  occurred,  to  be  maintained  and  vindicated  by  the  example  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  at  a  time  that  the  rights  of  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament 
were  so  ill  understood,  or  so  weakly  sustained,  that  its  Speaker  was  actuallj 
in  prison,  on  commitment  of  the  House  of  I^rds — ^in  prison  upon  a  judge- 
ment in  favour  of  that  Duke  of  York,  whose  measures  Administration  had 
avowed  it  to  be  their  intention  to  imitate  ?  Let  the  committee  reflect  a  moment 
on  the  period,  the  infamous  transactions  of  which  were  chosen  as  the  modd 
of  the  proceedings  of  this  day ;  that  period  which  led  immediately  to  the 
wars  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  and  was  that  melancholy 
era  at  which  all  the  dismal  scenes  of  anarchy,  confusion,  civil  war&re,  and 
bloodshed,  that  so  long  desolated  the  kingdom,  and  reduced  H  to  a  state  of 
unparalleled  disgrace  and  distress,  commenced.  Were  the  committee  to  se- 
lect their  precedents  from  such  times,  and  to  govern  their  conduct  by  such 
examples  ?  From  a  time,  too,  when  the  House  of  Commons  was  prostrate 
at  the  feet  of  the  House  of  Lords — when  the  third  estate  had  lost  all  energy 
and  vigour,  and  when  the  power  lay  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  barons. 
Precedents  drawn  from  such  times  could  not  be  resorted  to  with  saleCyt 
because  there  was  no  analogy  between  the  constitution  then  and  the  consti* 
tution  as  established  at  the  Revolution,  and  since  practised.  All  precedenti 
taken  from  periods  preceding  the  Revolution,  must  be  precedents  whieh 
bore  no  analogy  to  the  present  case ;  because,  at  no  one  period  beion 
the  Revolution  was  civil  liberty  clearly  defined  and  understood,  the  rights 
of  the  different  branches  of  the  Legislature  ascertained,  and  the  free  spirit 
of  our  constitution  felt  and  acknowledged.  The  early  periods  of  lustosy 
were  such  as  only  showed  the  changes  of  hands  into  which  power  shifted,  as 
the  circumstances  of  the  times  ordained.  In  one  reign,  the  power  would  be 
found  to  have  been  in  the  King,  and  then  he  was  an  absolute  tyrant;  in 
others,  the  barons  possessed  it,  and  held  both  King  and  Commons  in  the 
most  slavish  subjection ;  sometimes  the  democracy  prevailed,  and  all  the 
oppressions  of  a  democratical  government  were  practised  in  their  fnllnst 
enormity.  ^ 

*'  No  precedent,  therefore,  drawn  from  times  so  variable,  where  right  and     * 
wrong  were  so  often  confounded,  and  where  popular  freedom  had 
existence  nor  a  name,  ought  to  be  considered  as  of  the  least  authority, 
all  the  precedents,  he  desired  to  know  if  they  had  found  one  of  a  Prinee  of 
Wales,  of  full  age  and  full  capacity,  who  had  been  denied  the  exercise  of 
the  sovereignty,  during  the  known  and  declared  incapacity  of  the  Sovereign  F 
One   of   the  precedents  the  right  honourable   gentleman  had  mentioned 
leaned  rather  that  way;  he  meant  the  precedent  in  the  reign  of  Edwaid 
the  Third,  where  the  Prince  of  Wales,  though  a  minor,  was  declared  RegMt 
in  the  absence  of  his  father.     With  regard  to  what  the  right  hononnhli 


gentleman  hod  staled  of  the  qimrrel  bct\vccn  the  Cardinal  de  Beaufort  and 
the  Oukc  of  Gloucester,  waa  that  at  all  in  point  to  the  cnso  to  nltich  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  had  bo  invidiously  applied  it  ?  What  was  the 
charge  to  which  that  quarrel  gave  rise  ?  A  charge  that  Cardinal  de  Beaufort 
bad,  in  the  reign  and  during  the  life-time  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  advUed  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  aftcrwarda  Henry  the  Fifth,  to  take  upon  himself  the 
exercise  of  the  sovereign  authority.  Was  there  the  smallest  degree  uf 
KOnlogy  between  the  illness  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  the  known  cause  of 
the  incapacity  of  our  present  Sovereign  ?  Henry  the  Fourth  was  afflicted 
nilh  a  languor,  the  natural  concomitant  of  age,  and,  in  his  case,  the  conitc- 
quence  of  a  fever  and  long  sickness ;  but  was  Henry  the  Fourth,  therefore, 
incapacitated  from  the  exercise  of  the  sovereign  authority  ?  By  no  means  : 
he  miglit  not  have  been  able  to  meet  his  Parliament,  but,  most  undoubtedly, 
be  was  not  disabled  from  executing  public  business  of  any  other  nature. 
He  was  in  full  possession  of  his  mental  faculties,  could  issue  his  orders,  and 
instruct  his  Ministers,  just  as  well  as  he  bad  exercised  those  powers  in  the 
fullest  vigour  of  his  youth.  To  advise  the  Prince  of  Wales,  therefore,  tmilcr 
tuch  circumstances,  to  take  upon  himself  the  sovereign  authority,  was  to 
advice  him  to  be  guilty  of  high  treason  ;  and  had  the  Prince  of  WalcB  been 
so  advised,  and  followed  the  advice,  the  Prince  would  have  been  guilty  of 
high  treason,  and  have  subjected  his  life  to  forfeiture.  It  was  no  wonder, 
lliereforc,  that  Cardinal  lie  Beaufort,  feeling  the  weight  of  such  an  accusa- 
tion as  that  urged  against  him  by  the  Duke  of  Oloucester,  and  knowing  the 
Kiioue  consequences  to  which  it  would  lead,  should  such  a  charge  be  proved 
SKainst  him,  wisely  avowed  his  innocence,  standing  upon  his  defence, 
uid  desiring   to  have    the   matter  rufiirred   to   the  Judges,  that   he   might  be 

poTged  of  the  guilt  imputable  to  so  foul  an  offence. 

"  Upon  the  present  occasion,  there  had  been  two  assertions  of  positive 
nght  on  both  sides  of  the  House.  On  his  side,  the  assertion  of  the  right  of 
Ihe  Prince  of  Wales,  being  heir  apparent,  and  of  full  age  and  capacity  to  ex- 
nciae  the  sovereign  authority^uring  his  Majesty's  inBrmity.  On  that  of  the 
right  honourable  gentleman,  the  assertion  that  the  Prince  had  no  more  right 
to  eierdse  the  sovereign  authority,  under  such  circumstances,  than  any  other 
individual  subject.  He  did  not  understand  the  invidious  dignity  to  which  he 
W  been  exalted  on  this  occasion,  nor  could  be  admit  what  the  honourable 
Md  teamed  gentleman,  who  spoke  last,  had  been  pleased  to  lay  SO  much 
■IK89  upon,  that  any  opinion  delivered  in  that  House  by  so  humble  and 
uxigaificant  an  individual  as  himself,  or  by  any  member  of  what  rank  anS 
degree  soever,  ought  to  be  made  the  ground  of  a  proceeding  of  the  House. 
But  since  the  right  honourable  gentleman  was  determined* to  make  a 
personal  question  between  them,  since  he  condescended  to  consider  himself 
l>i*  rivi],  and  chose  to  have  recourse  to  his  majority,  why  would  he  not  try 
b'u  opinion,  and  let  the  question  be,  '  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
committee,  that  hia  Royal  HighncBs  the  Prince  of  Wales,  being  heir 
apparent,  and  of  full  age  and  capacity,  has  no  more  right  to  exercise  the 
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royal  authority  during  his  Majesty's  incapacity  than  any  other  indiTidual 
subject/  The  right  honourable  gentleman  well  knew  that  he  dared  not 
venture  to  subject  such  a  question  to  debate ;  he  well  knew  that,  with  all  his 
majorities,  he  could  not  risk  it ;  he  well  knew  that,  if  he  could  have  so  far 
lost  sight  of  prudence  as  to  have  hazarded  such  a  question,  notwithstanding 
his  high  character  and  his  known  influence  within  those  walls,  there  would 
not  have  been  twenty  members  who  would  have  supported  him  in  it.  In 
fact,  he  well  knew  that  the  moment  he  let  such  an  opinion  escape  his  lips 
it  was  execrated  by  all  who  heard  it,  and  that  it  had  been  since  execrated 
by  all  who  had  heard  of  it  out  of  doors.  What  had  been  the  result  of  this  ? 
Conscious  of  his  error,  and  conscious  that  so  monstrous  a  doctrine  as  he  had 
suffered  himself  in  an  evil  hour  to  deliver,  had  revolted  the  public  mind, 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  had  seized  on  the  first  moment  that  offered 
to  qualify  what  he  had  said,  by  unnecessarily  coming  forward  with  a 
declaration  that,  though  he  would  not  admit  the  Prince  of  Wales*s  right  to 
exercise  the  sovereign  authority  during  the  incapacity  of  his  father,  yet  he 
confessed  that,  on  grounds  of  expediency,  and  as  a  matter  of  discretion, 
the  person  to  hold  the  regency  ought  to  be  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  no 
other. 

'*  This  mode  of  argument,**  Mr.  Fox  observed,  **  reminded  him  of  what 
had  passed  in  that  House  about  thirteen  years  ago,  between  an  eminent 
Crown  lawyer,  now  the  first  law  character  in  the  kingdom  (the  Lord 
Chancellor),  and  himself.  At  the  time  to  which  he  referred,  the  argument 
had  been  the  right  of  this  country  to  tax  America,  when  he  had  contended, 
that  Great  Britain  had  an  undoubted  right  to  tax  her  American  colonies, 
but  that  the  exercise  of  that  right  would  be  in  the  highest  degree 
unjustifiable  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain.  In  answer  to  this,  the  great 
lawyer,  with  a  quaintness  peculiar  to  himself,  had  said,  '  I  should  be  glad 
to  know  what  that  right  is  which,  when  attempted  to  be  exercised,  becomes 
a  wrong.'  In  the  present  case,  the  right  honourable  gentleman  had  acted 
upon  the  converse  of  the  great  lawyer's  maxinn  having  pronounced  the  right 
a  wrong,  and  then  immediately  proceeded  to  exercise  it  in  the  most  efiectnal 
manner.  In  one  point  of  view  only  could  he  imagine  the  existence  of  a 
right,  which,  when  exercised,  might  become  a  wrong ;  as,  for  instance,  the 
three  branches  of  the  Legislature,  consisting  of  King,  I^rds,  and  Commoiis, 
had  a  right  to  authorize  and  act  a  moral  evil.  They  might  set  aside  the 
succession,  and  deprive  the  Prince  of  Wales  of  his  hereditary  right  to 
succeed  his  present  Majesty  ;  but  this  enoimity  could  not  of  right  be 
practised  by  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  independent  of  the  consent  of 
the  Sovereign,  any  more  than  the  Minister  could  set  himself  up  in  compe- 
tition witli  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  contend  with  him,  as  a  claimant,  for  the 
regency.  For  his  own  part,  he  could  not  hesitate  to  repeat  his  opinion,  thai  f 
a  right  attached  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  as  heir  apparent,  to  exercise  tha 
sovereign  authority,  upon  the  King^s  incapacity  being  declared  by  the  two 
Ilou-io*;  of  Parli.inicnt  ;  the  Prince's   right,  however,  being  all  along 
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sidered  as  subject  to  the  adjudication  of  the  two  Houses  of  Jytrds  and 
Commons.  This  opinion  he  had  not  changed,  not  did  he  feel  the  araallest 
ditpovitioD  to  change  it;  and,  indeed,  the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman 
who  spoke  laat  eccmed  to  coincide  with  hia  aentiraents,  for  he  had.  If  he 
understood  him  rightly,  espreasly  declared  that,  in  case  of  the  demiac  of  the 
Crown,  nothing  short  of  an  act  of  exclusion  could  present  the  Prince  from 
niccecding  to  the  throne ;  and  that  even  nothing  short  of  such  conduct  Rs 
would  deservedly  warrant  an  act  of  exclusion,  ought  to  throw  out  a  Prince 
of  Wales,  of  full  age  and  full  capacity,  from  the  regency.  The  counter 
opinion  to  his  was  fraught  with  bo  many  and  such  enormous  evils,  that  he 
wat  persuaded  no  moderate  man,  who  considered  the  subject  with  the 
degree  of  attention  that  it  most  undoubtedly  merited,  would  for  a  moment 
maintain  it,  either  on  the  ground  of  right,  of  discretion,  or  of  expediency. 
Whatever  his  opinion  was,  why  should  that  right  he  discussed  which 
hod  been  neither  claimed  nor  intended  to  be  claimed  ?  That  this 
was  the  precise  state  of  the  fact,  was  not  to  bo  doubted,  after  the 
declaration  which  had  been  so  graciously  eonimunicaled  from  the  highest 
kathority  in  another  place.*  Of  the  manner  in  which  that  communication 
had  been  made,  and  the  commendation  that  was  due  to  the  esaltcd  personage 
who  made  it,  he  would  not  say  one  word ;  because  he  would  not  run  the 
risk  of  having  what  was  due  to  merit  mistaken  for  fulsome  adulation,  and 
8er»ile  flattery.  But,  the  claim  thus  disavowed,  how  must  the  preamble 
of  a  bill  run  truly  to  describe  the  case  as  it  stood  at  prcaent :  '  Whereas  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  never  claimed  a  right  to  the  re- 
gency, it  becomes  necessary  for  the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  for  the 

Cumniona  of  liaglaad,  ta  (iccJitfC,  ihjt  his  Royal  Highiieaa  haa  ao  right,  and 

we,  therefore,  do  hereby  declare  his  Koyal  Highness  sole  Regent  of  these 
kingdoms.'  What  could  prove  mote  ridiculous  than  a  bill  opening  with  this 
language  ?  And  so  it  must  be  worded,  unless  they  falsified  the  fact,  and 
made  a  course  of  law  a  gtound-wotk  of  the  bill. 

"  All  this  difficulty  and  embarrassment  was  created  when  there  was  not 
the  smallest  occasion  fo#it,  since  it  was  the  concurrent  opinion  of  all  man- 
kind that  the  Prince  of  Wales  should  he  the  Regent.  Why,  then,  would 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  thus  agitate  the  matter,  unless  it  were  for 
the  little  purpose  of  persona!  triumph  ?  Extremely  censurable  was  the 
boasting  language  used  upon  this  occasion,  of  gratitude  to  the  Sovereign, 
and  the  strong  assertions  that  such  gratitude  should  be  exemplified  by  the 
eondvct  of  those  who  confessed  themselves  under  personal  obligations  to  the 

*  The  Duke  of  York  had,  on  the  previous  day,  December  IS.  atnted  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  that  no  claim  of  right  hud  been  made  by  the  Pruicc,  to  assume  the  sorcreign 
authority  upon  the  King's  incapacity,  and  that  he  understood  loo  wcU  the  sacred  prin- 
ciples wliieh  seated  the  House  of  Brunswick  on  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  ever  to 
usumc  or  exercise  any  power,  bo  his  claim  whtit  it  might,  not  derived  &om  the  will  of 
the  people,  eipresscd  by  their  reprewiitntivcs  .and  their  lordships  in  Parliament 
vwmbled.— Pari,  Hist.  vol.  xxvii.  p.  C7H. 
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Sovereign.  Personal  attachment  was  no  fit  ground  for  public  conduct  ;  and 
those  who  had  declared  they  would  take  care  of  the  rights  of  the  Sovereign, 
because  they  had  received  favours  at  his  hands,  betrayed  a  little  mind,  and 
warranted  a  conclusion,  that  if  they  had  not  received  those  favours,  they 
would  have  been  less  mindful  of  their  duty,  and  have  acted  with  less  seal 
for  his  interest,  than  if  they  had  not  been  indebted  to  him  for  any  favours/* 

Mr.  Fox  "  owned  himself  indebted  to  the  heir  apparent,  because  he  had 
been  pleased,  for  several  years,  to  favour  him  with  his  confidence  ;  but  that 
flattering  mark  of  distinction  had  not  boon  made  the  subject  of  his  speeches 
in  that  House,  nor  had  he  ever  considered  it  as  a  proper  motive  for  his  public 
conduct.  Neither  on  the  present  occasion,  nor  at  any  time,  if  he  thought 
the  objects  of  his  Royaf  Highness  incompatible  with  the  public  interests, 
should  he  think  ho  paid  a  compliment  to  the  Prince,  any  more  than  he  should 
think  ho  acted  consistently  with  what  was  due  to  his  own  character;  in 
suffering  the  consideration  of  the  terms  on  which  he  lived  with  his  Royal 
Highness  to  bias  him  in  the  smallest  degree,  or  induce  him  to  act  contrary 
to  what  he,  in  his  conscience,  thought  most  likely  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
the  public ;  whereas  the  right  honourable  gentleman  appeared  to  act  upon 
a  very  opposite  principle,  and  repeatedly  introduced  the  name  of  the  Sove- 
reign, though  seldom  for  any  other  purpose  than  an  ostentatious  display  of 
the  confidence  reposed  in  himself.  To  the  House  of  Brunswick  this  country 
stood,  in  an  eminent  degree,  indebted ;  and,  indeed,  few  princes  ever  deserved 
the  love  of  their  subjects  more  than  the  princes  of  that  House.  Since  their 
accession  to  the  throne,  their  government  had  been  such  as  to  render  it 
highly  improbable  that  there  would  ever  be  ground  for  an  act  of  exclusion 
to  pass,  to  set  aside  one  of  their  heirs  from  the  succession,  or  that  such  a 
circumstance  would  ever  become  a  necessary  subject  of  contemplation.  If 
the  princes  of  the  House  of  BrunsTi'ick  had,  at  any  time,  differed  with  their 
subjects,  it  had  been  only  on  collateral  points,  which  had  been  easily  adjusted 
in  Parliament.  No  one  of  the  princes  of  that  House  had  ever  made  any 
attempt  against  the  constitution  of  the  country ;  although,  had  such  a  mis« 
chievous  design  been  meditated,  a  party  could  havq||)een  found  in  existence, 
and  ready  to  abet  them  in  any  scheme,  the  blackest  and  most  fatal  that  ever 
tyrant  devised  against  the  liberties  or  the  happiness  of  his  subjects.  The 
love,  therefore,  of  the  people  was  due  to  the  illustrious  family  on  the  throne, 
in  so  peculiar  and  eminent  a  degree,  that  every  circumstance  which  looked 
as  if  it  could  at  any  di.stance  endanger  the  hereditary  right  of  the  House  of 
Brunswick  to  the  succession,  ought  to  be  guarded  against  with  peculiar 
jealousy. 

*'  Exclusive  of  the  concurrence  of  the  public  voice,  not  only  the  spirit  of 
the  constitution  pointed  out  the  heir  apparent  as  the  fittest  person  to  bt 
Regent,  but  the  Act  of  Settlement  might  be  defeated  if  his  Royal  Highnets 
were  pas^sed  by,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman  carried 
into  effort.  In  adhering  to  the  principles  of  the  Act  of  Settlement,  there 
?ould  be  no  (lanpor.     If,  as  the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman  bad  said. 
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there  ahould  be  u  I'rinoe  of  Wales  vrhose  polilical  principles  were  so 
depraved,  that,  in  opposition  to  his  own  natural  interests,  he  should  fol- 
low the  esample  of  Charles  the  First  or  Jainea  the  Second,  either,  in 
one  iastance,  indicating  a.  deteiminatian  to  become  u  tyrant  and  destroy  the 
liberties  of  his  subjects,  by  subverting  the  conatitution,  or,  in  the  other,  by 
coanecting  himself  with  France  and  the  political  enemies  of  hia  country,  so  that 
everything  fatal  was  to  be  dreaded  from  his  government,  such  a  Prince  of 
Wales  ought  to  be  excluded  from  the  regency,  in  like  manner  as  he  un- 
doubtedly would  be  excluded  from  the  throne,  on  the  natural  demiae  of  hin 
father,  or  predecessor.  But,  then,  the  bill  of  exclusion  to  pass  in  such  a  caso 
must  be  the  work  of  the  complete  legislature,  and  not  the  act  of  two  branches 
only  of  the  legislature.  Let  the  committee  consider  the  danger  of  making 
BDj  other  person  Regent  besides  the  Prince  of  Wales !  If  the  two  Houses 
coidd  choose  a  Regent,  they  might  choose  whom  they  pleased  ;  they  might 
choose  a  foreigner,  a  papist  (for  the  law  defines  not  the  Regent)  who,  while 
he  held  the  power  of  the  third  estate,  might  prevail  on  the  other  two 
branchea  of  the  legislature  to  concur  with  him  in  altering  or  setting  aside 
the  succession,  and  turning  away  the  House  of  Brunswick  and  putting  them 
in  the  situation  of  the  House  of  Stuart. 

■'  He  perceived  that  this  doctrine  was  deemed  extravagant,  but  he  meant 
to  put  an  extravagant  case ;  he  had  not,  however,  put  an  impoaaible  one  ; 
let  them  turn  to  the  favourite  period  of  our  history — favourite,  at  least,  with 
the  other  side  of  the  House  that  day — the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  and  they 
vould  find  that  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  took  advantage  of  his  power  as 
Protector  of  tho  kingdom,  nnd  actuallj-  disinhorittd  the  I'linct  nf  Wales  and 
the  whole  line  of  Lancaster,  though  they  were  more  nearly  allied  and  bud 
much  better  pretensions  to  the  Crown  than  the  House  of  York,  The  same 
dismal  scene  which  had  disgraced  our  annala  at  that  period,  might  be  acted 
over  again,  if  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  ever  concurred  to  subvert  the 
constitution,  by  assuming  to  themselves  the  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative, 
and  arrogating  the  right  to  legislate  and  make  law  in  the  teeth  of  the  statute 
of  the  13th  of  Charles  t%e  Second,*  which  he  had,  on  a  former  day,  found 
occasion  to  mention,  and  which  not  only  declared  that  the  two  Houses  of 
Pulioiuent  could  not  make  laws  without  the  consent  and  concurrence  of  the 
King,  but  also  declared,  that  whoever  should  presume  to  affirm  the  contrary, 
should  incur  the  pains  and  penalties  of  a  prfemunire.f 

"  To  make  a  law  for  the  appointment  of  a  Regent,  be  considered,  bo  far  as 

•  C.  1. 

t  That  is,  that,  upon  conviction,  he  shall  be  put  out  of  the  King's  protection,  hia 
land*,  goods,  uid  chattels,  forfeited  to  the  King  ;  anil  that  he  ehall  remain  in  priMin  at 
tlM  King's  pleasuie.  "  The  terrible  penalties  of  a  pncmunirc  are  denounced  by  a  great 
variet;  of  statutes,  yet  prosecutions  upon  a  prarmunire  nrc  uiiheord  of  in  our  courts. 
There  is  only  one  instance  of  such  a  prosecution  in  the  slate  trials,  in  which  case  the 
penalties  of  a  pncmunire  were  inflicted  upon  some  pciHons,  for  refusing  to  take  the 
OMhsof  allegiance  in  the  rcignof  Charlcn  II.  Harg.  St.  Tr.  vol.  ii.p.  4C3."— fliitty'-' 
Blaclutonc,  vol.  iv.  p.  IIR,  nnle. 
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it  went,  as  a  conversion  of  the  succession  to  the  monarchy  from  hereditary  to 
elective ;  and  what  sort  of  a  constitution  that  was  which  had  an  elective 
monarchy,  Poland,  and  the  miserable  condition  of  its  subjects,  sufficiently 
evinced.  The  right  to  make  laws  rested  only  in  the  legislature  complete, 
and  not  in  the  concurrence  of  any  two  branches  of  it.  Upon  that  Tery 
principle  was  our  constitution  built,  and  on  the  preservation  of  it  did  its 
existence  depend.  Were  the  case  otherwise,  the  constitution  might  be 
easily  destroyed,  because  if  two  branches  could  assume  the  power  to  make 
law,  they  might,  in  that  law,  change  the  genius  of  the  third  estate.  The 
present  situation  of  affairs  had  been  compared  to  the  Revolution,  but,  in 
fact,  it  was  in  nowise  similar.  The  throne  had  then  been  declared  vacant,  and 
the  rest  of  the  constitution  remained.  Now,  the  throne  was  declared  full, 
but  its  authority  was  suspended.  At  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  the  Con- 
vention which  was  then  assembled,  conscious  that  they  could  not  make  any 
change  in  the  genius  of  the  monarchy  until  they  had  a  head,  first  restored 
the  third  estate,  and  then  defined  its  power.  Whereas  the  committee  were 
called  on  to  proceed  in  a  different  way;  first,  to  new-cast  the  office,  and 
then  to  declare  the  officer.  And  what  must  be  the  situation  of  a  Regent 
elected  by  that  House  ?  He  must  be  a  pageant,  a  puppet,  a  creature  of 
their  own,  sine  ponder e  corpus,  an  insult  and  a  mockery  on  every  maxim  of 
government  !'* 

Mr.  Fox  defined  the  nature  and  character  of  the  three  estates.  The  con- 
stitution supposed  each  of  its  three  branches  to  be  independent  of  the  other 
two,  and  actually  hostile :  and  if  that  principle  were  once  given  up,  there 
would  be  an  end  to  our  political  freedom.  ^  Suppose  that  the  Crown  and  the 
House  of  Lords  could  make  laws  without  the  concurrence  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  or  the  Crown  and  the  Commons  independent  of  the  Lords,  or  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament  without  the  Crown ;  in  either  case  the  constitntioii 
was  gone.  The  safety  of  the  whole  depended  on  the  jealousy  of  each  against 
the  others  ;  not  on  the  patriotism  of  any  one  branch  of  the  legislature,  bat 
rather  on  the  separate  interests  of  the  three,  concurring,  throuffh  difiercot 
views,  to  one  general  good — the  benefit  of  the  'community ;  a  principle 
congenial  to  human  nature,  prone  to  the  extension  of  power,  and  to  the 
depression  of  a  rival  !  All  these  principles  and  arrangements  would  be 
destroyed  by  the  present  project,  which  would  radically  alter  the  gOTcm- 
ment,  and,  of  consequence,  overturn  the  constitution. 

Mr.  Fox  explained  tlie  particular  powers  of  the  Crown  to  defend  itself 
against  any  encroachment  on  the  part  of  the  Commons,  or  to  resist  any 
faction  in  the  House  of  Iiords.  In  the  one  case,  by  a  dissolution,  the  King 
might  resist  the  attempt  on  his  prerogative,  and  by  an  increase  of  the 
peerage  he  might  (^uell  the  other.  The  |K)wer  of  giving  or  withholding  an 
absent  to  any  bill,  operated  etpially  against  the  single  design  of  one,  or  the 
confederate  iinion  of  both  Houses  to  trench  on  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
Crown;  and  great,  as  it  was  obvious,  would  be  the  disadvantage  of  subjecting 
the  Sovereign  to  such  difficulties  as  he  would  be  liable  to  encounter  were  the 
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power  of  dissolutioD,  of  increasing  the  peerage,  and  of  the  right  of  giving 
or  withholding  the  assent  to  bills,  taken  away.  If  there  was  to  be  a  mon- 
arch, the  monarchical  power  ought  to  be  entire,  and  for  this  indisputable 
reason,  because  the  name  and  rank  of  a  King,  without  the  possession  of  regal 
powers,  was  a  being  which  did  not  come  within  the  reach  of  human  concep- 
tion./ If  it  appeared  to  the  House  that  the  royal  prerogative  ought  to  be 
circumscribed,  let  them  invest  a  proper  person  with  it,  and  then  openly 
but  manfully  contend  for  the  circumscription  or  diminution  of  its  powers ; 
but  to  aim  at  an  adversary  incapable  of  resistance  was  neither  brave  nor 
noble." 

Mr.  Fox  pointed  out  the  danger  of  making  the  Regency  elective,  and  of 
the  two  Houses  setting  aside  the  hereditary  right  to^it ;  insisting  that  the 
possession  of  the  Crown,  and  of  the  executive  authority,  must,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  be  governed  by  the  same  principles.  In  order  to  illustrate  this,  he 
put  the  case  of  a  Polander  asking  an  Englishman  whether  the  monarchy  of 
Great  Britain  was  hereditary  or  elective  ?  Any  man  familiar  with  the  theory 
of  the  constitution  would  naturally  think,  that  the  ready  answer  would  be 
that  it  was  hereditary.  But  if  the  doctrine  of  that  day  prevailed,  the  answer 
must  be,  '•  I  cannot  tell ;  ask  his  Majesty's  physicians.  When  the  King  of 
England  is  in  good  health,  the  monarchy  is  hereditary ;  but  when  he  is  ill, 
and  incapable  of  exercising  the  sovereign  authority,  it  is  elective."  The 
assertion  that  the  British  monarchy  was  elective,  was,  however,  so  palpably 
hostile  to  the  principles  of  the  constitution,  that  it  would  not  be  tolerated  for 
a  moment.  How,  then,  was  the  difficulty  to  be  surmounted  ?  A  subtle  and 
politic  lawyer  might  be  found,  who  would  plausibly  advance,  that  though  it 
must  be  allowed  that  the  monarchy  was  hereditary,  the  executive  power 
might  be  elective.  Thus,  the  Crown  and  its  functions  might  be  separated, 
as  if  they  were  in  their  nature  distinct ;  whereas  the  one  was  the  essence, 
and  the  other  the  name.  Mr.  Fox  here  pursued  his  argument  in  an 
hypothetical  dialogue  between  the  Englishman  and  the  Pole,  with  the 
occasional  aid  of  the  politic  lawyer,  to  reconcile  contradictions  and  explain 
apparent  impossibilities,  ridiculing  the  argument  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
long  robe,  that  the  political,  as  well  as  the  natural,  capacity  of  the  King 
remained  whole  and  entire,  although  he  was  declared  incapable  of  exercising 
his  regal  functions.  If  the  Crown  were  to  have  no  functions,  why  there 
should  be  a  King  was  beyond  his  imagination  to  discover.  The  legal 
metaphysics  which  distinguished  between  the  CrowTi  and  its  functions, 
were  to  him  unintelligible.  The  investigators  should  be  schoolmen  and 
not  statesmen,  fitter  for  colleges  of  disputation  than  a  British  House  of 
Commons,  if  a  question  that  so  deeply  involved  the  existence  of  the  consti- 
tution were  to  be  thus  discussed :  and  where  was  that  famous  dictum  to  be 
found,  that  expressly  described  the  Crown  as  guarded  by  such  sanctity,  and 
left  its  powers  at  the  mercy  of  every  assailant?' 

Having  contended  that  such  was  the  absurdity  of  legal  metaphysics,  and 
called  upon  the  gownsmen  to  show  him   the  dictum   whicli  supported  the 
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opposite  assertion,  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  no  more  right  to  cxcrcine  the 
sovereign  authority  during  his  Majesty*s  incapacity  than  any  other  individual 
suhject,  Mr.  Fox  adverted  to  a  part  of  the  argument  advanced  against  him, 
and  including  an  allegation,  that  he  had  deserted  the  cause  which  he  had 
heretofore  been  supposed  to  claim  the  peculiar  merit  of  standing  forth  on 
all  occasions  to  defend  ;  and  thus  manifested  an  inattention  to  the  privileges 
of  the  House  of  Commons  against  the  encroachments  of  the  prerogatives  of 
the  Crown.  Upon  this  occasion,  Mr.  Fox  remarked,  '*  that  his  own  resist- 
ance against  the  latter,  when  it  had  been  thought  increasing  unconstitu- 
tionally, was  well  known.  The  influence  of  the  Crown  had  been  more  than 
once  checked  in  that  House,  and,  he  really  believed,  to  the  advantage  of  the 
people.  Whenever  the  executive  authority  was  urged  beyond  its  reasonable 
extent  it  ought  to  be  resisted  ;  and  he  carried  his  ideas  on  that  head  so  &r, 
that  he  had  not  scrupled  to  declare  that  the  supplies  ought  to  be  stopped 
if  the  royal  assent  were  refused  to  a  constitutional  curtailment  of  any  ob- 
noxious and  dangerous  prerogative.  Moderate  men,  he  was  aware,  thought 
this  a  violent  doctrine  ;  but  he  had  uniformly  maintained  it ;  and  the  public 
had  derived  advantage  from  its  having  been  carried  into  effect.  He  desired 
to  ask,  however,  if  this  was  an  occasion  for  exercising  the  constitutional 
power  of  resisting  the  prerogative  or  the  influence  of  the  Crown  in  that 
House  ?  He  had  ever  made  it  his  pride  to  combat  with  the  Crown  in  the 
plenitude  of  its  power  and  the  fulness  of  its  authority ;  he  wished  not  to 
trample  on  its  rights,  while  it  lay  extended  at  their  feet,  deprived  of  its 
functions,  and  incapable  of  resistance.  Let  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
pride  himself  on  a  victor}*  obtained  against  a  defenceless  foe !  Let  him  boast 
of  a  triumph  where  no  battle  had  been  fought,  and,  consequently,  where  no 
glory  could  be  obtained  I  Let  him  take  advantage  of  the  calamities  of  human 
nature ;  let  him,  like  an  unfeeling  lord  of  the  manor,  riot  in  the  riches  to  be 
acquired  by  plundering  shipwrecks,  by  rigorously  asserting  a  right  to  the 
waifs,  estrays,  dcodands,  and  all  the  accumulated  produce  of  ^e  variout 
accidents  which  misfortune  could  throw  into  his  power !  I^et  it  not  be 
my  boast,"  said  Mr.  Fox,  "  to  have  gained  such  victories,  obtained  such 
triumphs,  or  availed  myself  of  wealth  so  acquired !" 

Mr.  Fox  declared,  that  "  all  the  labour  of  the  committee  appointed  to 
search  for  precedents  had  been  fruitless,  for  that  not  one  of  the  prccedenU 
applied.  If  they  tended  to  prove  anything,  it  was  to  establish  the  Prince's 
right ;  since,  in  all  of  them,  the  nearest  relative  to  the  Crown,  if  in  tbe 
kingdom,  and  especially  if  a  Prince  of  Wales,  had  been  appointed  tlie 
llegent.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  his  son,  commonly  called  tlie 
Black  Prince,  was  declared  Regent  at  only  thirteen  yearn  of  age,  daring  the 
invasion  of  France  by  his  father  ;  and,  afterwards,  during  the  absence  of  Ed- 
ward and  the  Prince,  liis  brother,  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence,  was  appointed. 
The  regencies  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth  proved  the  right  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  the  more  fully,  because  in  that  reign  tlie  right  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
was  recognised,  although  he  was  not  a  year  old,  in  the  very  patent  which 
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appointcH  the  Duke  of  York  Prolcctor.'"*  Mr.  Fox  now  observed,  thai 
"an  honouruble  gentleman f  hnd,  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  chosen  to 
tcmark.  tliat  the  right  honourable  the  Chancellor  of  the  Esehcijuer  stood 
higher  in  the  opinion  of  the  public,  at  present,  than  he  (Mr.  Fox)  did. 
Brrorc  any  gentleman  took  upon  himself  to  ptonounce  on  snch  topics,  he 
ought  to  be  sure  that  he  was  right  in  his  assertion.  He  hati  every  reason 
U)  believe  that  the  honourable  gentleman  was  mistaken  in  what  he  had 
asserted,  having  lately  had  an  opportunity  of  meeting  his  conBtituente,  and 
having  then  received  tbo  moat  unequivocal  and  flattering  proofs  of  their 
confidence  and  kindness.  He  agreed,  however,  most  cordially  with  that 
honourable  gentleman  in  every  observalion  that  ho  had  made,  of  the 
probable  eSects  of  the  present  motion,  if  persisted  in,  with  regard  to 
Ireland,  and  the  creation  of  a  difference  between  the  two  Houaes  of 
Parliament.  With  respect  to  Ireland,  if  the  two  Houses  of  the  British 
Parliament  named  the  Prince  of  Waiea  as  Regent  of  right,  moat  probably 
the  Parliament  of  Ireland  would  do  the  same  ;  if  they  speculated,  the  Irish 
Parliament  would  speculate. J  Let  them  decide  wisely,  and  their  decision 
would  be  followed  as  an  example.  If  the  question  of  right  ivcre  but  ODco 
set  afloat,  it  would  become  impossible  to  say  to  what  extent  it  might  be 
carried." 

Mr.  Fox  said,  "  he  would  again  call  in  question  the  necessity  for  the 
present  proceeding,  and  urge  the  fallacy  of  pretending  that  the  opinion 
which  he,  as  a  private  member  of  that  House,  had  delivered,  and  the  opinion 
which  his  noble  and  learned  friend  (Lord  Loughborough)  had  delivered 
elsewhere,  made  it  necessary.  He  reprobated  the  indecency  of  selecting  the 
arguments  of  his  noble  and  learned  friend,  and  falsely  applying  them  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  placing  them  in  a  ridiculous  point  of  view.  The  right 
honourable  gentleman  must  have  known  that  the  arguments  of  his  noble 
and  learned  friend  were  arguroeots  merely  advanced  to  prove  that  the 
Prise«  of  Wales,  as  Prince  of  Wales  and  heir  apparent,  had  rights  peculiar 
and  distinct  from  those  of  ordinary  subjects,  and  not  with  a  view  to  prove 

•  It  was  provided  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  should  succeed  to  the  regency  when  he 
came  of  age. 

t  Ut.  E.  Bastard,  member  for  Dartmouth. 

J  The  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons  in  Ireland  voted  an  address  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  "  to  request  hiia  to  take  upon  himself  the  government  of  that  realm,  during 
hia  Uajesty'a  indispoaitiun,  under  (he  style  and  title  of  Prince  Regent  of  Ireland, 
exercising  and  administering,  in  his  Majesty's  name,  all  regal  powers,  jurisdictioiu, 
and  prerogatives."  A  depulation  from  both  Houses  waited  upon  the  Lord-Lieutenant, 
the  Harquis  of  Buckingham,  requcslttig  him  to  transmit  the  address  to  his  Koyal 
HighneM ;  but  he  declined  doing  eo,  bocausc,  he  said,  "I  cannot  consider  myself 
warranted  to  lay  before  the  Prince  of  Wales  an  address,  purporting  to  invest  bis 
Koyal  Highness  with  powers  tu  take  upon  him  the  government  of  this  mition,  before 
he  aholl  be,  by  law,  enabled  so  to  do."  Delegates  were  then  appointed  by  the  two 
Houses  to  present  the  address  to  his  lloyel  Highnese,  which  was  done  accordingly  on 
the  27th  of  February,  1789..  Onlhe24thof  February,  however,  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
in  Ihi'  HoDsc  of  Lords,  had  Hnnouni.'cd  the  recovery  of  his  Majesty.—  Vidtpoil,  p.  322. 
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his  right  to  exercise  the  sovereign  authority,  llie  manner,  therefore,  in 
which  the  right  honourable  gentleman  had  answered  those  arguments  be- 
trayed a  narrowness  of  mind  which  he  had  not  imagined  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  would  have  condescended  to  have  acknowledged." 

Mr.  Fox  ''  desired  to  know  the  use  of  bringing  forward  a  question  of 
right,  when  the  expediency  of  constituting  the  Prince  of  Wales  Regent  was, 
on  all  hands,  agreed  upon.  He  charged  the  right  honourable  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  with  a  determination  to  legislate,  without  the  power  to  do 
so  effectually,  which  would  alter  the  genius  of  the  third  estate,  without  any 
crime  alleged  against  either  the  Sovereign,  declared  for  the  present  incapable 
to  exercise  the  royal  authority,  or  the  intended  Regent.  If  they  could  make 
whom  they  pleased  Regent,  they  could  appoint  the  Regent  for  a  day,  a 
month,  or  a  year,  turning  the  monarchy  into  a  republic,  as  had  been  the 
case  with  Rome.  And  while  the  right  honourable  gentleman  denied  that 
the  Prince  of  Wales  had  any  more  right  than  he  himself  had,  he  confessed 
it  would  be  a  breach  of  duty  to  think  of  any  other  Regent — and  all  this  for 
the  paltry  triumph  of  a  vote  over  him,  and  to  insult  a  Prince,  whose  favour 
he  was  conscious  he  had  not  deserved  !" 

Mr.  Fox  declared  *'  he  was  ready  to  admit,  that  the  right  honourable 
gentleman's  Administration  had  been,  in  some  respects,  entitled  to  praise ; 
he  was  ready  to  say  what  were  the  parts  that,  in  his  opinion,  most  dcsenred 
commendation,  and  as  willing  to  give  them  his  applause  as  any  member  of 
that  House.  What  he  alluded  to,  were  the  measures  adopted  to  detach 
Holland  from  its  connexion  with  France.*  The  whole  conduct  of  that 
transaction,  as  well  as  its  issue,  was  wise  and  vigorous,  laudable  and 
effectual  ;  and  he  was  happy  to^  take  that  opportunity  of  delivering  his 
sentiments  concerning  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  ministerial  condoct 
upon  that  occasion.  Of  his  other  measures  he  certainly  entertained  a  very 
different  opinion.  The  right  honourable  gentleman,  however,  appeared  to 
have  been  so  long  in  the  possession  of  power,  that  he  could  not  endure  to 
part  with  it :  he  had  experienced  the  full  favour  of  the  Crown,  and  ei\|oyed 
the  advantage  of  exerting  all  its  prerogatives  ;  and  finding  the  operation  of 
the  whole  not  too  much  for  the  successful  carrying  on  of  the  Government, 
he  had  determined  to  cripple  his  successors,  and  deprive  them  of  the 


*  The  alliance  of  France  had  been  courted  by  a  faction  which  had  rebelled  against 
the  Stadtliolder  ;  and  the  French  Cabinet  had  endeavoured  to  encourage  that  rebellion, 
with  a  view  to  establish  Rueli  an  influence  in  the  councils  of  the  United  Provincca,  ^ 
would  efTeetually  prevent  them  from  forming  any  connexion  ^'ith.  England,  and  secure 
their  attachment  to,  if  not  tlieir  dependence  on,  France,  ^\'hcn  the  French  Cabinet  noli* 
fied  to  the  English  Court  its  determination  to  render  to  the  States  of  Holland  the 
ance  which  they  had  re(iuire<l,  it  was  replied,  that,  in  the  event  of  the  hoetile  int 
of  France,  (ireat  Britain  would  take  an  active  part  in  the  contest ;  and  i] 
directions  were  ishiii-d  ft>r  increasing  our  naval  and  military  force.  A  quiet 
ment  was  shortly  afterwank  eoncludetl,  by  which  the  interference  of  either  nation 
explicitly  renounced,  and  all  warlike  preparution»  diseontinued. — Qilibrd's  lile  of 
l*itt,  \o\.  i.  p.  445  c(  »eq. 
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adyantages  which  he  had  possessed — and  thus  circumscribe  their  power  to 
serve  their  country — as  if  he  dreaded  that  they  would  share  his  fame.  Let 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  for  a  moment  suppose,  that  the  business  of 
detaching  Holland  from  France,  or  any  contingency  of  equal  importance, 
remained  to  be  executed ;  he  must  know  that  there  would  be  no  power  in 
the  country  to  seize  the  advantage,  if  the  right  honourable  gentleman*s 
principles  were  right.  For  his  own  part,"  Mr.  Fox  declared,  that  "  he  could 
not  avoid  calling  most  fervently  upon  every  honest  member  of  that  House 
not  to  vote  without  perfectly  understanding  what  the  question  went  to,  as 
well  as  the  other  resolutions.  With  regard  to  the  right  honourable 
gentleman*s  motives,  he  knew  not  what  they  wore  ;  but  if  there  were  an 
ambitions  man  in  that  House,  who  designed  to  drive  the  empire  into  confu- 
sion, his  conduct,  he  conceived,  would  be  exactly  that  which  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  had  pursued. 

*'  The  resolutions  moved,  appeared,  in  his  opinion,  insidiously  calculated 
to  convey  a  censure  on  the  sentiments  which  he  delivered,  while  they  served 
as  an  instrument  of  evasion  of  an  assertion,  highly  revolting  to  the  public 
mind,  made  by  the  right  honourable  gentleman  himself.  This  he  reprobated 
as  a  pitiful  shift  totally  irreconcilable  with  the  confidence  which  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  placed  in  the  expectation  of  a  majority.  In  majori- 
ties," Mr.  Fox  declared,  '*  he  had  no  great  trust ;  he  had  for  many  years  had 
the  mortification  to  find  himself  in  a  minority  in  that  House ;  and  yet  upon 
a  change  of  situation,  he  had  generally  found  that  the  majority,  who  had 
before  divided  against  him,  divided  with  him.  For  more  than  eighteen 
years  of  his  political  life  had  he  been  obliged  to  stem  the  torrent  of  power, 
and  sometimes  he  Lad  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  finding  himself  in  a 
majority  of  the  same  Parliament,  of  which,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  same 
principles  and  the  declarations  of  the  same  designs,  he  had  before  been  only 
supported  by  a  minority." 

The  question  was  then  put  upon  the  motion  made  by  Lord  North  ;  when 
there  appeared  :  Yeas,  204  ;  Noes,  2G8.  The  second  and  third  resolutions 
were  then  severally  put,  and  carried  without  further  debate.  On  the  18th, 
the  House  adjourned,  on  account  of  the  illness  of  Mr.  Fox,  to  the  day 
following  ;  when  Mr.  Pitt,  being  called  upon  to  inform  the  House  more 
distinctly  of  the  mode  of  proceeding  he  intended  to  adopt,  stated  that  "  as  in 
contemplation  of  law,  his  Majesty's  political  capacity  was  entire,  he  should 
propose  that  their  proceedings  should  be  under  the  royal  authority, 
delegated  by  a  commission  under  the  great  seal.  That  commissioners  so 
appointed  should  open  the  Parliament  in  the  name  of  his  Majesty,  in  the 
usual  form,  and  afterwards  give  the  royal  assent  to  such  bills  as  might  be 
passed  by  the  two  Houses,  for  appointing  a  Regent  to  exercise  so  much  of 
the  royal  authority  as  was  necessary  to  be  exercised  during  his  Majesty's 
indisposition.  This  he  conceived  to  be  the  only  mode  of  proceeding  that 
could  be  adopted  consistently  with  the  principles  of  the  constitution."  The 
report  from  the  committee  being  tlicn   brought  up,  and  the  first  resolution 
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read  and  agreed  to,  the  second  was  objected  to ;  and  it  was  moved,  by  way 
of  amendment,  first,  that  the  words  "  right  and  '*  should  be  left  out  of  the 
resolution ;  and  afterwards,  that  instead  of  the  words,  "  in  such  manner  as 
the  exigency  of  the  case  may  appear  to  them  to  require,"  the  following 
should  be  inserted  : — "  by  presenting  an  address  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
heir  apparent,  and  of  full  age,  beseeching  him  to  take  upon  himself  the 
administration  of  the  civil  and  military  government  of  the  kingdom,  during 
the  continuance  of  his  Majesty's  indisposition,  and  no  longer,"  These 
amendments  were  moved  by  Mr.  Dempster  and  Mr.  Powys,  and  negatived 
without  a  division.  The  third  resolution  being  then  read,  Mr,  Dempster 
again  moved  an  amendment  upon  it,  the  debate  on  which  was  adjourned  to 
the  twenty-second. 

December  22nd,  The  order  of  the  day  being  moved  for  resuming  the 
adjourned  debate,  the  Speaker  read  the  motion  which  had  been  made  by 
Mr.  Dempster  for  the  amendment  to  the  third  resolution.*  The  amendment 
was  to  leave  out  from  the  word  "  determine  **  to  the  end  of  the  resolution,  in 
order  to  insert  these  words,  "  Humbly  to  address  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  to  take  the  care  of  the  administration  of  the  civil  and 
military  government  of  the  kingdom,  during  the  continuance  of  his  Majesty's 
indisposition,  and  no  longer,*'  instead  thereof.  After  the  amendment  had 
been  opposed  by  the  Solicitor-General,  Sir  John  Scott,  and  supported  by 
Mr.  Burke,  Sir  John  Aubrey,  Lord  Fielding,  and  Lord  North, 

Mr.  Fox  rose.  He  said  that, ''  he  would  treat  the  important  subject  be* 
fore  the  House  in  as  short  a  manner  as  possible,  but  if  he  should  be  obliged 
to  detain  them  for  any  length  of  time,  they  must  impute  it  as  much  to  the 
extraordinary  doctrines  which  had  been  thrown  out  that  night,  as  to  the 
anxiety  which  he  might  have  to  press  his  own  opinions  upon  their  attention. 
He  wished  to  have  had  an  opportunity  of  speaking  immediately  after  the 
honourable  and  learned  gentleman,  the  Solicitor-General,  whose  doctrines  had 
struck  him  as  highly  inconsistent  with  the  conclusions  which  he  had  drawn 
from  tlicm ;  and  whose  whole  train  of  reasoning  on  the  subject  was,  in  his 
mind,  enveloped  in  a  nice  kind  of  legal  metaphysics,  admirably  calculated  to 
confound  the  plain  understandings  of  unlearned  men,  but  which,  when  stripped 
of  its  coverings,  would  appear  to  be  totally  inapplicable  to  the  subject, 

'*  There  were  two  positions  of  the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman  which 
he  was  particularly  anxious  to  recall  to  the  memory  of  the  House,  and  which* 
in  all  that  he  should  have  occasion  to  dwell  upon,  he  begged  gentlemen  to 
bear  in  mind  and  carry  with  them.  The  first  was  a  general  maxim,  implying 
*  that  tlic  power  which  necessity  creates,  necessity  also  limits."  The  second 
was,  *  that  in  tliis  and  every  other  exigency,  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament 
were  bound  to  search  for,  discover,  and  act  by  what  is  the  law  according  to 

•  Stf  iliinl  reKolutiuii,  ante,  p.  287. 
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the  fonnt  of  the  constitution.'  These  two  principal  points  in  the  honourable 
and  learned  gentleman*s  speech  he  wished  to  carry  in  his  mind  and  to  reason 
from ;  and  acting  upon  the  last  of  these  doctrines,  he  agreed  that  it  was  a 
fundamental  duty  to  inquire  and  ascertain  the  distinction  between  the  powers 
of  the  House  in  what  they  could  do  by  resolution  and  address,  and  what 
4^  could  do  by  bill ;  that  was  to  say,  what  they  could  do  as  a  complete 
and  distinct  proceeding  of  their  own,  independent  of  the  other  branches 
of  the  Legislature ;  and  what  they  could  do  as  making  a  part  of,  and  in 
ooxgunction  with  the  other  two  Houses  of  Parliament.  That  this  was  their 
duty  he  perfectiy  agreed  with  the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman; 
and  he  was  equally  disposed  with  him  to  hold  sacred  and  to  regard  the 
forms  of  the  constitution*;  but  he  held  them  sacred  only  in  so  far  as  they 
were  the  outguards  and  protectors  of  the  main  body  of  the  constitution.. 
The  moment  that  they  ceased  to  be  the  guardians  and  became  the  betrayers, 
he  could  no  longer  venerate  the  forms,  but  must  instantiy  refer  to  the  Bub« 
stance  and  essence  of  the  constitution.  If  a  violent  infringement  should  be 
made  on  any  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  system  which  they  all 
professed  to  revere,  and  this  attack  were  made  under  the  specious  disguise  of 
the  outward  forms  of  the  constitution  which  it  was  intended  to  undermine, 
could  he  hesitate  for  a  moment  which  part  he  was  to  take,  that  of  the  forms 
or  that  of  the  substance  ?  There  could  not  be  a  moment*s  delay,  and  he 
therefore,  in  the  present  discussion,  felt  it  to  be  his  first  duty  to  inquire 
whether  the  measures  now  proposed  were  not  in  direct  hostility  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  constitution,  while  by  a  miserable  juggle  and  a  fraud  they  pre- 
tended to  be  consistent  with  the  forms. 

"  For  his  own  part  he  should  conceive,  that  in  the  present  exigency  there 
were  three  courses  to  be  pursued,  of  which,  whether  that  proposed  in  the 
amendment  by  the  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Dempster)  might  be  the  best 
or  not,  that  proposed  by  the  right  honourable  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer was  manifestly  the  worst.  And  this  he  thought  he  should  be  able  to 
make  evident,  even  taking  the  matter  up  on  the  right  honourable  gentleman^s 
own  ground — the  hollow,  miserable,  and  defective  ground  of  precedent. 
That  of  King  Henry  the  Sixth  had  been  most  particularly  insisted  on.  Now, 
though  he  could  not  allow  that  the  minority  of  a  King  with  the  temporary 
incapacity  from  disease  were  analogous,  he  would  not  hesitate  to  examine  the 
precedent  of  Henry  the  Sixth  and  compare  it  with  the  present.  On  the  death 
of  Henry  the  Fifth  a  commission  was  issued  under  the  great  seal,  appointing 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester  to  the  Regency,  with  full  powers  to  exercise  the  royal 
authority,  and  to  use  his  discretion  fully  and  freely  in  trust  for  the  minor 
King.  By  this  first  step,  the  third  estate  was  restored  before  the  two  Houses 
took  upon  them  to  do  any  one  act  in  the  shape  of  legislation ;  and  the  Regent 
being  thus  vested  with  the  full  exercise  of  the  prerogative,  the  Parliament 
was  able  to  confirm  by  one  act  the  first  measure  of  the  issuing  of  the  com- 
mission. If  that  proceeding  had  been  followed  in  the  present  case,  would 
our  situation  have  been  the  same  as  it  then  was,  or  as  it  would  be  if  the 
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measure  proposed  by  the  right  honourable  gentleman  were  adopted  ?  By 
that  measure  it  was  proposed,  that  instead  of  the  lineal  successor,  inrcstcd 
with  full  discretion,  the  two  Houses  should  nominate  and  invest  a  creature  of 
their  own,  not  with  discretionary  power,  but  with  a  ministerial  authority  to 
affix  the  great  seal  to  whatever  they  should  choose  to  pass.  The  precedent 
of  Henry  the  Sixth  militated  directly  against  the  course  now  proposed.  That 
precedent  clearly  went  to  the  nomination  of  the  next  lineal  successor  to  the 
Crown,  and  to  his  investment  with  all  the  functions  of  royalty,  whereas  the 
proposed  course  was  to  set  up  an  intermediate  person  out  of  the  line  of  suc- 
cession, and  to  take  from  him  all  discretion.  The  absurdity  of  this  proceed- 
ing was  equal  to  its  indecency.  This  creature  of  the  two  Houses  was  to  be 
bound  to  give  the  royal  assent.  Was  it  ever  heard  of  or  imagined  before, 
that  there  could  be  a  power  of  giving  assent  without  a  power  also  of  dissent- 
ing ?  The  very  term  demonstrated  the  absurdity.  A  person's  consenting  to 
a  thing  evidently  implied  that  he  had  the  power  not  to  consent.  There  was 
a  person  to  be  set  up  without  power,  without  discretion,  and  yet  this  pageant 
was  to  give  the  form  of  a  Parliamentary  act  to  the  proceedings  of  the  two 
Houses.  By  the  precedent  in  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Sixth  the  Regent  was  invested  with  the  power  of  the  royal  negative,  and  with 
the  corresponding  and  essential  powers  of  proroguing  or  dissolving,  and  of 
convening  Parliaments.  By  this,  in  the  first  instance,  the  three  estates  were 
restored  to  their  several  functions,  and  the  Parliament  being  made  complete, 
they  were  able,  by  an  act  of  legislation,  to  justify  and  legalize  the  measure  by 
which  they  were  thus  established.  The  precedent  of  Henry  the  Sixth  then 
pointed  out  to  the  House  these  two  important  facts : — 1.  That  the  power  was 
given,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  next  in  succession  to  the  Crown ;  and  in  this 
nomination  the  full,  absolute  authority  of  the  Sovereign  was  entrusted  to  him. 
2.  That,  though  afterwards  limitations  were  put  to  the  Duke^s  exercise  of 
the  prerogative,  the  limitations  were  made  in  full  Parliament,  when  the  Doke 
constituted  the  third  estate,  and  when,  from  each  of  the  bills  restraining  his 
authority,  he  might  have  withholden  his  assent. 

*'  These  two  historical  facts  were  contained  in  this  precedent,  and  thoagh 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester  afterwards  complained  of  the  limitations  which  were 
made,  his  complaint  was  unjust,  since  they  were  made  with  his  known  con- 
sent. He  was  by  no  means  of  opinion  that  the  precedent  of  Henry  the  Sixth 
would  bear  him  out  as  a  guide  which  they  ought  to  follow ;  but  there  was 
one  point  which  it  forcibly  demonstrated,  that  in  vesting  the  royal  authority 
in  the  next  in  succession,  our  ancestors  clearly  understood  that  they  were 
acting  consistently  with  the  spirit  of  the  constitution.  The  particnian  of  the 
case  were  curious : — On  the  death  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  the  Bishop  of  Durham, 
then  lord  chancellor,  delivered  the  great  seal  into  the  hands  of  the  in&nt  King, 
then  nine  months  old,  and  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  of  his  own  authority, 
delivered  it  into  the  hands  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  by  whom  it  was 
used.  This  was  rather  a  strong  measure,  and  although,  in  the  Parliament 
which  succeeded,  acts  of  indemnity  were  ])as8ed    for  almoat  every  other 
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measure,  yet  no  act  of  indemnity  was  passed  for  this,  so  convinced  were  our 
ancestors  of  that  day  of  the  propriety  of  vesting  the  royal  authority  in  the 
next  line  of  succession. 

•*  Upon  this  occasion  he  was  ready  to  acknowledge  that  he  could  not  put 
any  value  on  the  subsequent  acts  of  the  Parliament  of  that  miserable  reign. 
They  who  proceeded  to  lengths  so  astonishingly  absurd  as  to  declare  the 
minor  King  fit  to  reign  at  the  age  of  eight,  and  again  at  the  age  of  nine,  and 
who  declared  him  incapable  to  reign  when  he  came  to  the  age  of  thirteen, 
could  not  be  referred  to  as  models  either  of  wisdom  or  consistency ;  but  this 
he  asserted  that  all  their  proceedings  tended  to  show,  that  though  they 
would  not  make  for  his  argument,  they  were  directly  and  strongly  against 
that  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman. 

**  Previous  to  his  investigation  of  the  other  precedents  he  must  state,  that 
taking  them  altogether  they  served  to  divide  the  subject  in  two  parts,  and  to 
elucidate  two  natural  points  as  principles  of  the  constitution.  1.  That  no 
man  ever  was  to  hold  the  Regency  in  trust  for  the  Crown,  but  the  next  in 
succession.  And  2.  That  no  man  was  to  hold  it  but  with  the  powers  inci- 
dental to  the  office ;  that  was,  with  the  powers  constitutionally  belonging  to 
the  Crown.  These  two  principles  the  precedents  all  contributed  to  demon- 
strate and  strongly  inculcate,  except  in  cases  where  the  adherence  to  them 
was  impracticable.  Was  there  in  the  present  emergency  any  reason  for  de« 
parting  from  this  safe  and  constitutional  course?  and  yet  what  was  the 
measure  to  be  pursued  ?  A  commission  was  to  be  granted  to  a  person — not 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  not  to  any  branch  of  the  royal  family ;  and  by  this 
commission  this  person  was  to  be  created  into  the  third  estate  of  the  realm, 
without  possessing  one  of  the  functions  of  that  estate. 

"  Would  the  advocates  of  such  measures  take  upon  themselves  to  ascertain 
whether  the  two  Houses  had  any  such  power,  which  they  could  derive  either 
from  precedent,  from  analogy,  from  the  letter  or  from  the  spirit  of  the  consti- 
tution ?  No  point  could  be  more  distinct  and  more  clearly  defined  than  the 
powers  and  proceedings  of  the  two  Houses  taken  individually,  and  the 
powers  and  proceedings  of  the  three  estates  in  conjunction  ;  and  yet,  in  all 
the  agitation  of  this  matter  they  had  been  industriously  confounded.  In 
speaking,  therefore,  of  their  separate  powers,  he  would  distinguish  between 
them  thus  :  when  speaking  of  the  two  Houses  by  themselves,  he  would  call 
them  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament ;  when  speaking  of  the  three  estates  in 
their  ample  form,  he  would  call  them  the  Legislature.  It  would  not  be  de- 
nied, it  would  not  be  disputed,  that  the  powers  of  these  bodies  were  com- 
pletely distinct ;  and  they  surely  were  not  to  draw  precedents  from  the  acts 
of  the  Legislature  for  the  government  of  the  two  Houses :  yet  all  the  prece- 
dents on  which  they  were  now  called  upon  to  proceed  were  acts  of  the 
Legislature,  and  they  were  not  to  be  considered,  at  this  moment,  as  any 
other  than  a  convention  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament.  As  they  were  not 
the  Legislature,  they  were  not  to  look  for  precedents  of  the  Legislature. 
They  could  be  instructed  only  by  precedents  in  the  proceedings  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament  when  deprived  of  the  third  estate. 
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'*  Most  undoubtedly  the  Convention  at  the  Revolution  was  the  only  place 
to  which  they  could  truly  look  for  such  a  precedent.  On  this  subject  he 
wished  to  be  clearly  understood.  If  the  distinction  which  he  drew  in  this 
case  were  capricious  and  unfounded,  he  would  throw  himself  open  to  correc- 
tion ;  but  it  was  a  distinction  which  in  his  mind  had  great  weight,  and  which 
should  be  seriously  considered,  when  the  precedent  was  brought  to  bear  in 
the  present  instance.  He  declared,  then,  that  the  case  of  necessity  at  the 
Revolution  was  a  necessity  not  proceeding  from  accident,  but  from  real 
danger.  The  vacancy  of  the  Throne  did  not  proceed  from  the  malady  of  the 
King,  as  afflicted  by  Providence,  but  from  the  violent  infringements  which 
the  King  had  made  on  the  liberties  of  the  people,  by  which  their  allegiance 
from  him  had  been  constitutionally  withdrawn ;  and  in  the  tumult  be  had 
fled  from  their  just  vengeance.  Thus  outraged  and  injured,  threatened  with 
a  foreign  enemy  in  support  of  a  tyrant,  there  was  a  necessity  in  which  all 
forms  must  give  way  to  the  substance  and  essence  of  the  constitution.  They 
had  not  in  that  necessity  the  choice  of  conduct.  Their  first,  bounden,  consti- 
tutional duty  was  to  protect  themselves  against  the  danger  which  threatened ; 
and  therefore  he  assumed  it  as  an  incontrovertible  position,  that  what  they 
did  under  the  immediate  pressure  of  this  necessity,  did  not  and  could  not 
apply  to  the  present  necessity.  Why  ?  Because  the  cases  were  in  no  degree 
parallel.  Our  liberties  had  not  been  infringed  by  the  monarch,  and  they 
were  not  threatened  by  any  pretender ;  nor  did  France,  or  any  other  foreign 
state,  meditate  any  attack  in  support  of  any  forfeited  right.  In  the  present 
instance  there  was  an  interruption  occasioned  by  the  temporary  derangement 
of  the  King,  while  the  empire  enjoyed  a  complete  peace,  and  there  was  an 
heir  apparent  of  ripe  age  and  of  perfect  qualification.  The  two  cases  of 
necessity  were  not  similar,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention,  springing 
from  the  necessity,  did  not  apply ;  but  he  was  ready  to  acknowledge  that 
every  proceeding  of  theirs  which  could  be  referred  to  free  agency,  and  in 
which  they  were  not  shackled  by  the  dangers  that  surrounded  them,  did  apply 
to  the  present  case. 

**  Arguing  on  these  two  preliminary  positions,  if  it  should  be  said  that  the 
Convention  overlooked  the  line  of  hereditary  succession,  passed  over  the 
claim  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  if  there  was  any  Prince  of  Wales,  and  also  the 
right  of  (^uccn  Mary,  his  answer  would  be,  that  in  doing  so  they  acted  under 
the  pressure  of  the  necessity,  well  knowing  that  they  could  only  preserve  to 
the  kingdom  its  liberties  and  constitution,  by  putting  the  Crown  into  the 
hands  of  a  person  able  to  defend  and  protect  them.  Their  election  of  King 
William,  therefore,  he  thought  an  act  of  positive  necessity,  which  did  not 
apply  to  the  present  case.  The  mode  of  their  electing  him  he  considered  at 
an  act  of  discretion,  and  that,  therefore,  did  apply.  King  William,  with  all 
his  great  and  glorious  qualities,  certainly  did  not  possess  sach  a  knowledge 
of  our  constitution  as  to  have  had  in  his  mind  any  preference  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  Crown  should  be  conferred  on  him.  His  education, 
chiefly  military,  did  not  lead  him  much  to  the  discussion  of  the  forms  of  oar 
parliamentary  proceeding ;  and  whether  it  came  to  him  by  declaration  of  the 
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tivo  Houses,  by  fiddress,  dt  by  an  act  passed  witli  the  aifectation  of  legal 
ferine,  whs  a  matter  which  he  believed  would  have  been  tndiSerent  to  him, 
and  therefore  lie  took  it  for  granted  that  the  Convention  acted  from  their 
own  volition.  And  how  did  the  two  Houses  act?  They  might  hare  ordered 
a  new  great  seal  to  be  made  ;  they  might  have  created  a  pageant,  and  giving 
to  themselves  the  empty  form,  without  the  reality  or  the  essence,  of  a  perfect 
Parliament,  they  might  have  committed  an  insulting  fraud,  and  in  the  mere 
mockery  of  legislation  hare  passed  aa  impotent  act,  conveying  to  King 
William  the  Crown.  But,  knowing  and  feeling  the  distinct  powers  possessed 
by  tbe  two  Houses,  and  poaaessed  by  the  Legislature ;  knowing  that  their 
organs  were  distinct,  and  that  their  proccedingij  could  not  be  confounded,  nor 
mistaken  the  one  for  the  other;  knowing  that  the  two  Houses  could  by  their 
organisation  act  only  by  resolutions  and  addreasca,  and  that  the  Legislature 
could  again  act  only  by  bill  and  statute  ;  the  ConTention  proceeded  by  that 
course  which  was  consistent  with  their  functiona — by  address.  Here  was  a 
precedent  in  the  Revolution  applicable  to  the  present  case.  Address  the 
Prince  of  Wales  to  take  upon  him  the  esercise  of  the  royal  authority,  and 
thus  by  one  step  make  the  Legislature  complete.  Tlie  course  to  be  then 
pursued  «'as  easy  and  palpable — pass  an  act  to  quiet  the  minds  of  the  people 
&9  to  the  informality  of  the  first  measure.  He  further  illustrated  the  analogy 
of  this  part  of  the  precedent  of  the  Revolution,  by  stating  that  the  Convea- 
lion  divided  the  grievances  of  which  they  complained  into  two  classes ; — 
I.  Proceeding  from  the  violation  of  the  laws  by  the  tyranny  of  King  Jamei 
the  Second  ;  2.  Proceeding  iiom  the  inadequacy  of  the  laws  to  the  protection 
of  the  subject.  Tbe  first  the  two  Houses  thought  thcmaeU'cs  warranted  to 
declare,  and  properly  considered  a  declaration  of  their  rights  to  be  sufficient. 
The  second  they  as  properly  left  to  the  Legislature,  well  knowing  that  they 
could  only  be  provided  for  by  remedial  laws.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  he 
felt  himself  warranted  to  assert,  that  reviewing  these  two  precedents,  he  dis- 
covered that  the  precedent  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  if  it  did  not  make  exactly  for 
faim,  made  directly  and  totally  against  the  right  honourable  gentleman. 
That  of  the  Revolution  clearly  and  intelligibly  pointed  out  to  the  two  Houses 
the  measure  of  an  address  as  the  true  constitutional  mode  of  supplying  the 
King's  incapacity. 

"  And  yet  it  was  not  solely  by  viewing  the  constitution  in  its  spirit  that 
thej  were  taught  to  avoid  the  monstrous  error  of  the  two  Houses  attempting 
to  legislate.  The  13th  of  Charles  the  Second  expressly  declared  that  the  two 
Houses  could  not  make  laws  without  the  King.  Oh  !  but,  said  the  honoura- 
ble and  learned  gentleman,  this  statute  could  not  apply,  for  the  King,  though 
■t  present  rendered  incapable,  had  still  in  the  eye  of  the  law  all  his  political 
capacity,  and  the  Throne  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  full.  The  Throne 
being  full,  but  the  King  incapable,  what  were  they  to  do  ?  To  appoint  a 
person  who  was  to  give  the  royal  assent  to  bills  to  be  passed.  Indeed  I 
How  wBB  this  person  to  know  the  royal  pleasure  ^  Was  be  to  go  to  Kew  to 
apply  to  the  royal  person,  whom  Providence  had  deprived  of  the  power  of 
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assent  or  dissent  ?  Human  reason  revolted  from  the  absurdity.  Was  there  a 
permanent  authoritative  council  to  which  he  could  apply  ?  None.  Could  he 
exercise  his  own  will  ?  No  ;  he  was  deprived  of  all  discretion.  To  whom, 
then,  only  could  he  apply  ?  To  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  that  gave  him 
being ;  and  thus  we  had  a  monster  unknown — unheard  of  in  our  history ! 
We  had,  indeed,  formerly  two  Houses  of  Parliament  that  proceeded  first  to 
legislate,  and  then  to  act.  Had  the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman  been 
the  then  Solicitor-General,  instead  of  Oliver  St.  John,  he  would  not  have  felt 
himself  at  any  loss  to  legalize  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Long  Parliament ;  he 
would  have  issued  a  commission  in  the  name  of  the  King,  and,  by  the  creation 
of  a  pageant,  have  affixed  the  great  seal  to  each  of  the  ordinances,  and  having 
so  done,  he  would  have  exclaimed,  Here  are  perfect  statutes  according  to  law! 
But  the  King*s  name  could  not  be  used  against  the  King's  authority ;  and 
setting  up  a  man  of  straw  for  the  purpose  of  limiting  the  prerogative,  was  in 
fact  and  in  truth  an  infringement  and  outrage  of  the  royal  authority. 

'*  He  did  not  mean  to  combat  the  doctrine  that  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment were  competent,  by  resolution  or  address,  to  supply  the  present  defi- 
ciency ;  but  he  should  beg  leave  to  contend  that  if  they  proceeded  further— 
if  they  assumed  to  themselves  powers  which  belonged  to  the  Legislature,  and 
proceeded  to  legislate,  the  judges  would  laugh  at  their  acts;  there  was  not 
a  court  in  which  they  would  be  recognised,  or  a  comer  of  the  kingdom  in 
which  they  would  have  the  efficiency  of  law.  Declare  the  right  or  the  pro- 
priety of  the  Prince*s  taking  on  him  the  exercise  of  the  royal  aathority ;  or 
address  him  in  direct  terms  to  assume  it ;  and  Parliament  will  be  enmUed 
instantly  to  put  on  its  legislative  authority.  Then  there  would  be  a  third 
estate,  and  the  executive  power  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  that  person  who 
was  most  concerned  in  the  preservation  of  the  Monarchy,  and  who,  by  every 
claim  of  lineage,  of  hereditary  title,  of  interest,  of  constitutional  pre-emi- 
nence, was  pointed  out  on  the  emergency  to  be  the  Regent  during  the 
incapacity  of  his  royal  father.  If  instead  of  this,  they  proceeded  to  metm« 
morphose  themselves  into  the  form  of  the  Legislature,  what  was  there  hot 
their  own  temperance  as  a  security  for  the  most  unconstitutional  outrages  ? 
While  they  kept  themselves  within  the  limits  of  their  true  authority  thej 
were  safe;  the  moment  they  went  further, jeopardy  attended  every  step,  and 
there  was  no  foreseeing  what  violence  and  error  might  ensue. 

"  All  this,  said  the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman,  is  very  plausible  ; 
but  during  the  life  of  the  King  there  was  no  person  that  could  have  a  right 
to  act  for  him.  Then  why  did  they  presume  to  confer  this  right  on  the  Lovd 
Chancellor  ?  '  Oh,  but  we  have  a  right,*  continued  the  honourable  and  leeraed 
gentleman,  *  to  make  the  Chancellor  do  what  we  please,  and  to  act  aeeocding 
to  our  will ;  but  we  have  no  power  to  permit  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  act 
according  to  his  will.*  By  this  doctrine  they  had  the  power  to  appoint 
themselves  Regents,  but  no  power  to  appoint  the  heir  apparent.  Monstiow 
and  indecent  incongruity ! 

**  Tpon  this  occasion  he  should  freely  admit,  that  by  addressing  the  Prince 
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of  Wales  to  take  upon  him  the  exercise  of  royal  authoritj',  they  did  an  in- 
formal act,  but  it  was  an  act  which  the  necessity  of  the  case  was  sufficient  to 
justify.  To  make  the  Chancellor  put  the  great  seal  to  the  proposed  commis- 
sion was  also  informal.  Let  the  two  acts  be  examined  and  compared.  Do  the 
first,  and  the  Prince  instantly  holds  the  Parliament — the  Legislature  is  com- 
plete, and  the  informal  act  may  be  ratified.  If  the  Chancellor  puts  the  great 
seal  to  whatever  hill  the  two  Mouses  shall  pass,  not  a  step  is  gained,  for  the 
remedy  itself  is  also  unconstitutional  and  inefficient.  You  propose  one 
means,  we  propose  another.  Our  proposition  instantly  re-produces  legisla- 
ture; yours,  a  monster  unknown  to  the  constitution.  We  do  all  that  the 
necesait J  requires ;  you  do  infinitely  more ;  and  here  we  come  lo  the  maxim, 
that  the  power  which  necessity  creates,  necessity  also  limits.  We  do  hut 
one  informal  act;  you,  two  or  more.  You  proceed  to  choose  an  inconvenient 
Regent,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  at  the  convenient  Regent,  whom  we  reach 
at  once.  We  proceed  to  limit  his  power — if  it  must  he  limited — legally, 
when  the  Legislature  is  complete ;  you  proceed  to  do  this  when  there  exists 
in  the  country  no  pon'er  that  is  competent  to  the  measure.  You  do  that 
by  a  frand  and  a  fiction  which  we  do  constitutionally  and  legally.  We  da 
that  with  the  perfect  organs  of  the  Iiegislature,  which  you  cannot  do  without 
(leaking  through  the  real  functions  of  the  two  Mouses  of  Parliament." 

Mr,  Fox  concluded  with  some  observations  on  the  words  of  the  resolution. 
'■  He  had,"  be  said,  "  in  the  course  of  this  discussion,  thrown  out  an  opinion 
that  a  right  attached  to  the  heir  apparent  to  exercise  the  functions  of  royalty 
during  the  incapacity  of  the  King,  and  that  the  two  Houses  should  recognise 
tikis  right,  and  put  him  in  possession  of  it.  In  opposition  to  this  opinion, 
the  two  Houses  had  come  to  a  resolution,  that  they  alone  possessed  the  right 
of  nominating  to  the  regency;  but  at  the  same  time  declaring  they  thought 
the  Prince  the  most  proper  person  to  be  appointed.  Bowing  to  their 
dedaion,  be  now  wished  them  to  go  on,  and  to  appoint  the  Prince  Regent. 
Instead  of  this,  what  was  the  language  and  spirit  of  the  next  resolution  ? 
That  they  have  no  right,%at  they  cannot  appoint  him.  They  must  first  do 
what  never  was  done  before  in  the  history  of  this  country ;  they  must  first 
form  themselves  into  a  legislature.  Thus  they  first  make  a  declaration  of  a 
right  purely  abstract ;  and  having  made  it,  they  shrink  from  the  exercise  of 
the  right  they  have  arrogated.  He  then  warned  the  House  against  the 
adoption  of  specious  pretexts,  by  which,  under  the  colour  of  original  prin* 
dpies,  they  were  to  assume  powers  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the 
constitution.  There  was  no  way  bo  certain  of  bringing  the  popular  branch 
of  the  legislature  into  popular  odium,  as  by  deviating  from  the  precise  path 
Bulked  out  for  it  in  the  constitution,  and  straying  within  the  limits  of  the 
other  two,  which  it  was  their  duty  to  watch,  but  never  to  invade." 

On  a  division,  the  amendment  was  lost  by  a  minority  of  251  to  178.  The 
Tcsolutiona  were  then  delivered  to  the  Lords  at  a  Conference;  and,  after 
considerable  debate,  they  were  finally  agreed  to  by  that  House  on  the  29th 
of  December.     At  this  period,  an  adjournment  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
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occasioned  at  first  by  the  indisposition,  and  a  day  or  two  afterwardB  by  the 
death,  of  the  Speaker,*  took  place  until  the  5th  of  January,  when  Mr.  Pitt 
gave  notice  that  he  should,  on  the  following  day,  state  to  the  House  the 
restrictions  he  should  propose  to  be  annexed  to  the  office  of  Regent. 

When  the  resolutions  before  stated  f  had  been  agreed  to  by  the  Houses  of 
Lords  and  Commons,  Mr.  Pitt  submitted  the  outlines  of  the  plan  which  he 
had  formed  for  the  constitution  of  a  regency  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  the 
following  letter : — 

•*  Sir, 
**  The  proceedings  in  Parliament  being  now  brought  to  a  point  which 
will  render  it  necessary  to  propose  to  the  House  of  Commons  the  particular 
measures  to  be  taken  for  supplying  the  defect  of  the  personal  exercise  of  the 
royal  authority,  during  the  present  interval,  and  your  Royal  Highness  having 
some  time  since  signified  your  pleasure  that  any  communication  on  this  subject 
should  be  in  writing,  I  take  the  liberty  of  respectfully  entreating  your  Royal 
Highnesses  permission  to  submit  to  your  consideration  the  outlines  of  the 
plan  which  his  Majesty*s  confidential  servants  humbly  conceive  (according 
to  the  best  judgment  which  they  are  able  to  form)  to  be  proper  to  be 
proposed  in  the  present  circumstances. 

*'  It  is  their  humble  opinion  that  your  Royal  Highness  should  be  em-* 
powered  to  exercise  the  royal  authority  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  his 
Majesty,  during  his  Majesty*s  illness,  and  to  do  all  acts  which  might  legally 
be  done  by  his  Majesty  ;  with  provisions,  nevertheless,  that  the  care  of  his 
Majesty's  royal  person,  and  the  management  of  his  Majesty^s  household,  and 
the  direction  and  appointment  of  the  officers  and  servants  therein,  should  be 
in  the  Queen,  under  such  regulations  as  may  be  thought  necessary.  Tliat 
the  power  to  be  exercised  by  your  Royal  Highness  should  not  extend  to  tlie 
granting  the  real  or  personal  property  of  the  King,  (except  as  far  as  relates 
to  the  renewal  of  leases),  to  the  granting  any  office  in  reversion,  or  to  tlie 
granting,  for  any  other  term  than  during  his  Majes^*8  pleasure,  any  pension, 
or  any  office  whatever,  except  such  as  must,  by  law,  be  granted  for  life,  or 
during  good  behaviour  ;  nor  to  the  granting  any  rank  or  dignity  of  the 
peerage  of  this  realm  to  any  person  except  his  Majesty's  issue  who  shall 
have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years. 

''  These  are  the  chief  points  which  have  occurred  to  his  Majesty*s  senrants. 
I  beg  leave  to  add,  that  their  ideas  are  formed  on  the  supposition  that  bis 
Majesty's  illness  is  only  temporary,  and  may  be  of  no  long  duration.  It  maj 
be  difficult  to  fix  beforehand  the  precise  period  for  which  these  provisions 
ought  to  last ;  but  if,  unfortunately,  his  Majesty's  recovery  should  be  pto- 
tracted  to  a  more  distant  period  than  there  is  reason  at  present  to  imagine, 

*  Mr.  William  Grcnville,  brother  of  Lord  Temple,  was  elected  to  succeed  Ifr. 
wall,  the  late  Si>f  .iker. 
t   Ante,  p.  2K7. 
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it  will  be  open  hereafter  to  the  wisdom  of  Parliament  to  reconsider  theee 
provisionB.  whenever  the  circumstances  appear  to  call  for  it. 

"  If  your  Roj'al  Ilighncas  should  be  pleased  to  require  any  further  expla- 
nation on  the  subject,  and  should  condescend  lo  signify  your  orders  that  I 
should  have  the  honour  of  attending  your  Royal  Highness  for  that  purpoee, 
or  to  intiinBte  any  other  mode  in  which  your  Royal  Highness  may  wish  to 
receive  such  explanation.  I  shall  respectfully  wait  your  Royal  Highnesa's 
commands.  I  have  the  honour  to  he,  with  the  utmost  deference  and  auh- 
missioQ,  Sir,  your  Royal  Highness's  most  dutiful  and  devoted  servant, 

'•  DtHcning -street,  Tuesday  Night,  "  W.  PiTT." 

"  December  SO,  1788." 

Un  the  Ist  of  January,  the  following  answer  was  delivered  by  bis  Royal 
Highness  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  to  be  conveyed  to  Mr,  Pitt  ;* — 

"  The  Prince  of  Wales  learns  from  Mr.  Pitt's  letter,  that  the  proceedings  in 
Parliament  are  now  in  a  train  which  enables  Mr.  Pitt,  according  to  tha 
intimation  in  his  former  letter,  to  communicate  to  the  Prince  the  outlines  of 
the  plan  which  his  Majesty's  confidential  servants  conceive  to  be  proper  to 
be  proposed  in  the  present  circumstances. 

"  Concerning  the  steps  already  taken  by  Mr,  Pitt,  the  Prince  is  silent. 
Nothing  done  hy  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  can  be  a  proper  subject  of 
his  animadversion  ;  but  when,  previously  to  any  discussion  in  Parliament, 
the  outlines  of  a  scheme  of  government  are  sent  for  his  consideration,  in 
tthick  it  is  proposed  that  he  shall  be  personally  and  principally  concerned, 
and  by  which  the  roya!  authority  jind  the  public  welfare  may  be  deeply 
affected,  the  Prince  would  he  unjustifiable  were  he  to  withhold  an  explicit 
declaration  of  bis  sentiments.  His  silence  might  be  construed  into  a  previous 
approbation  of  a  plan,  the  accomplishment  of  which  every  motive  of  duty  to 
his  father  and  Sovereign,  as  well  as  of  regard  for  the  public  interest,  obliges 
him  to  consider  as  injurious  to  both. 

i  ^*'  In  the  state  of  deep  distress  in  which  the  Prince  and  the  whole  royal 
family  were  involved,  by  the  heavy  calamity  which  has  fallen  upon  the  King, 
and  at  a  moment  when  government,  deprived  of  its  chief  energy  and  support, 
■eemed  peculiarly  to  need  the  cordial  and  united  aid  of  all  descriptions  of 
good  subjects,  it  was  not  expected  by  the  Prince  that  a  plan  should  be  offered 
to  his  consideration  by  which  Government  was  to  be  rendered  difficult,  if 
not  impracticable,  in  the  hands  of  any  person  intended  to  represent  the 
King's  authority,  much  less  in  the  hands  of  bis  eldest  son — the  heir  apparent 
of  his  kingdoms,  and  the  person  most  bound  to  the  maintenance  of  hia 
Majesty's  just  prerogatives  and  authority,  as  well  as  most  interested  in  the 
happiness,  the  prosperity,  and  the  glory  of  the  people. 

*  For  a  long  time  this  letter  was  attributed  to  Mr.  Sheridan,  but  in  an  extract  of  a 
letter  from  Sir  OUbert  EUiot,  afterwards  Lord  Minlo,  given  by  Mr.  Moore  in  his  Life  of 
Sheridan,  Sir  Gilbert  states,  "  that  it  was  originally  Buike's,  altered  a  little,  but  not 
improved,  by  Sheridan  and  others."  —Moore's  Life  of  Sheridan,  vol.  ii.  p.  50. 
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**  The  Prince  forbears  to  remark  on  the  several  parts  of  the  sketch  of  the 
plan  laid  before  him  ;  he  apprehends  it  must  have  been  formed  with  sufficient 
deliberation  to  preclude  the  probability  of  any  argument  of  his  prodocing  an 
alteration  of  sentiment  in  the  projectors  of  it.  But  he  trusts,  with  confidence, 
to  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  Parliament,  when  the  whole  of  this  subject,  and 
the  circumstances  connected  with  it,  shall  come  under  their  deliberation. 

"*  He  observes,  therefore,  only  generally  on  the  heads  communicated  by 
Mr.  Pitt,  and  it  is  with  deep  regret  the  Prince  makes  the  observation,  that 
he  sees  in  the  contents  of  that  paper  a  project  for  producing  weakness,  dis- 
order, and  insecurity  in  every  branch  of  the  administration  of  affairs— a  pro- 
ject for  dividing  the  royal  family  from  each  other — for  separating  the  Court 
from  the  State;  and,  therefore,  by  disjoining  government  from  its  natural 
and  accustomed  support,  a  scheme  for  disconnecting  the  authority  to  com- 
mand service  from  the  power  of  animating  it  by  reward  ;  and  for  allotting 
to  the  Prince  all  the  invidious  duties  of  government,  without  the  means  of 
softening  them  to  the  public  by  any  one  act  of  grace,  fi&vour,  or  benignity. 

*'  The  Prince's  feelings  on  contemplating  this  plan  are  also  rendered  still 
more  painful  to  him,  by  observing  that  it  is  not  founded  on  any  general 
principle,  but  is  calculated  to  infuse  jealousies  and  suspicions  (wholly  ground- 
less, he  trusts)  in  that  quarter,  whose  confidence  it  will  ever  be  the  first  pride 
of  his  life  to  merit  and  obtain. 

'*  With  regard  to  the  motive  and  object  of  the  limitations  and  restrictions 
proposed  the  Prince  can  have  but  little  to  observe.  No  light  or  information 
is  offered  him  by  his  Majesty *s  ministers  on  these  points.  They  have  in- 
formed him  what  the  powers  are  which  they  mean  to  refuse  him,  not  why 
they  are  withheld. 

^'  The  Prince,  however,  holding,  as  he  does,  that  it  is  an  undoubted  and 
fundamental  principle  of  this  constitution  that  the  powers  and  prerogatifea 
of  the  Crown  arc  vested  there  as  a  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  people ;  and 
that  they  are  sacred  only  as  they  are  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  that 
poise  and  balance  of  the  constitution,  which  experience  has  proved  to  be  the 
true  security  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject — ^must  be  allowed  to  observe,  that 
the  plea  of  public  utility  ought  to  be  strong,  manifest,  and  urgent,  which 
calls  for  the  extinction  or  suspension  of  any  one  of  those  essential  rights  in 
the  supreme  power  or  its  representative ;  or  which  can  justify  tbe  Prince  in 
consenting  that  in  his  perFon  an  experiment  shall  be  made  to  ascertain  with 
how  small  a  portion  of  the  kingly  power  the  executive  government  of  this 
country  may  be  carried  on. 

**  The  Prince  has  only  to  add,  that  if  security  for  his  Migeatj't  le- 
possessing  his  rightful  government,  whenever  it  shall  please  Providence,  in 
bounty  to  the  country,  to  remove  the  calamity  with  which  he  if  aflUcted,  be 
any  part  of  the  object  of  this  plan,  the  Prince  has  only  to  be  convinced  that 
any  measure  is  necessary,  or  even  conducive  to  that  end,  to  be  the  firat  to 
urge  it  as  the  preliminary  and  paramount  consideration  of  any  settlement  in 
which  he  would  consent  to  share. 
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"  If  attention  to  what  is  pTesumed  might  be  his  Majesty's  feelingg  and 
iruhcs  on  the  happy  day  of  his  recovery  be  the  object,  it  is  with  the  truest 
sincerity  the  Prince  expresses  his  firm  conviction  that  no  event  would  be 
more  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  his  royal  father  than  the  knowledge  that 
the  goTernment  of  his  son  and  representative  bad  exhibited  the  sovereign 
power  of  the  reahn  in  a  state  of  degradation,  of  curtailed  authority  and 
diminished  energy — a  state  hurtful  in  practice  to  the  prosperity  and  good 
goveminent  of  his  people,  and  injurious  in  its  precedent  to  the  security  of 
the  Monarch  and  the  rights  of  his  family. 

'•  Upon  that  part  of  the  plan  which  regards  the  King's  real  and  personal 
property,  the  Trince  feels  himself  compelled  to  remark,  that  it  was  not  neces- 
sary for  Mr.  Pitt  nor  proper  to  suggest  to  the  Prince  the  restraint  he  proposes 
against  the  Prince's  granting  away  the  King's  real  and  personal  property. 
The  Prince  does  not  conceive  that  during  the  King's  life  he  ia,  by  law, 
entitled  to  make  any  such  grant ;  and  he  is  sure  that  he  has  never  shown 
the  smallest  inclination  to  possess  any  audi  power.  But  it  remains  with 
Mr.  Pill  to  consider  the  eventual  interests  of  the  royal  family,  and  to 
provide  a  proper  and  natural  security  against  the  mismanagement  of  ihcm 
by  others. 

"  The  Prince  has  discharged  an  indispensable  duty  in  thus  giving  his  free 
opiiiion  on  the  plan  submitted  to  hia  consideration. 

"  His  conviction  of  the  evils  which  may  arise  to  the  King's  interests,  to 
tke  peace  and  happiness  of  the  royal  family,  and  to  the  safety  and  welfare  of 
the  nation,  from  the  Government  of  the  country  remaining  longer  in  its 
present  maimeii  and  debiUlated  stale,  outweighs  in  the  Prince's  mind  every 
other  consideration,  and  will  determine  him  to  undertake  the  painful  trust 
imposed  upon  him  by  the  present  melancholy  necessity  (which  of  all  the 
King's  subjects  be  deplores  the  most),  in  full  confidence  that  the  affection 
and  loyalty  to  the  King,  the  experienced  attachment  to  the  house  of  Bruns- 
wick, and  the  generosity  which  has  always  distinguished  this  nation,  will 
carry  him  through  the  many  difficulties  inseparable  from  this  most  critical 
situation,  with  comfort  to  himself,  with  honour  to  the  King,  and  with 
advantage  to  the  public.  (Signed) 

"Carlton  Howst,  January  1st,  1789."  "  O.   P." 

1789.  January  Rth.  On  the  motion,  that  the  order  of  the  day  be  read, 
Mr.  Loveden,  the  member  for  Abingdon,  rose  and  moved,  "  That  a  con- 
siderable space  of  time  having  elapsed  since  the  examination  of  the 
physiciaDfl  with  respect  to  the  state  of  his  Majesty's  health,  it  is  necessary 
to  know  whether  any  alteration  or  amendment  has  taken  place,  and, 
therefore,  that  the  physicians  be  called  upon  to  inform  this  House  if  the 
present  symptoms  are  such  as  give  reason  to  hope  for  the  King's  speedy 
recovery."  After  much  debate,  it  was  ordered  that  a  committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  examine  the  physicians  touching  the  present  state  of  his 
Majesty's  health,  and  to  report  such  examination  forthwith  to  the  House. 
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When  the  report  was  brought  up  on  the  13th,  by  Mr.  Pitt,  a  motion  was 
made  by  Mr.  Burke,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Windham,  that  it  should  be  re- 
committed, on  account  of  the  ground  of  the  different  opinions  held  bj  the 
physicians  respecting  the  probability  of  the  King^s  recovery  not  having 
been  examined  into  by  the  committee.  This  motion  being  negatived  without 
a  division,  the  report  was  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  a  committee  of  the  whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  nation  upon 
the  Friday  following,  on  which  day  Mr.  Pitt  opened  his  plan  to  the  House. 
The  first  four  resolutions*  having  been  carried,  the  fifth,  relating  to  the 
King*8  household,  was  postponed  to  the  Monday  following. 

January  19M.  Mr.  Pitt  now  moved  the  fifth  resolution,  namely,  **  That 
the  care  of  his  Majesty's  royal  person,  during  the  continuance  of  his  Majesty's 
illness,  should  be  committed  to  the  Queen's  most  excellent  Majesty,  and 
that  her  Majesty  should  have  power  to  remove  from,  and  to  nominate  and 
appoint  such  persons,  as  she  shall  think  proper  to,  the  several  offices  in  his 
Majesty's  household,  and  to  dispose,  order,  and  manage,  all  other  matters 
and  things  relating  to  the  care  of  his  Majesty's  royal  person,  during  the 
time  aforesaid :  And  that  for  the  better  enabling  her  Majesty  to  discharge 
this  important  trust,  it  is  also  expedient  that  a  Council  should  be  appCHnted 
to  advise  and  assist  her  Majesty  in  the  several  matters  aforesaid,  and  with 
power,  from  time  to  time,  as  they  may  see  cause,  to  examine  upon  oath  the 
physicians  and  others  attending  his  Majesty's  person,  touching  the  state  of 
his  Majesty's  health,  and  all  matters  relative  thereto."  Mr.  Pitt  was  sup- 
ported by  Mr.  Dundas,  and  the  Solicitor  .Qeneral.f  On  the  other  side.  Lord 
Maitland,  Mr.  Grey,  and  others,  objected  to  the  limitations  in  general,  not 
only  as  tending  to  distract  and  embarrass  the  new  Oovcrnment,  but  as 
nugatory  and  ineffectual  for  the  purpose  which  they  were  meant  to  secure. 

Mr.  Fox  followed  on  the  same  side.  After  adverting  to  the  remarks  which 
had  been  thrown  out  on  the  comparative  talents  of  the  two  sides  of  the 
House,  be  observed,  that  '*  he  could  not  deny  that  he  had  a  partiality  for  the 
talents  of  his -friends,  and  of  those  with  whom  he  was  nearly  and  doeely 


*  The  tint  four  rc?K)lutionA  wcn.>  to  the  effect  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  the 
mittee  :  Ut.  'ITiat  the  Prince  of  Walcn  should  exercise  the  royal  authority  in  the 
and  on  the  behalf  of  his  Majesty,  under  the  title  of  Regent  of  the  Kingdom,  Milgect 
to  such  limitations  and  restrictions  as  Rhould  be  proridcd.  2nd.  That  the  power  to  bt 
given  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  should  not  extend  to  the  granting  of  any  peerage  to  siiy 
person,  except  his  Majesty's  isAue  who  nhould  have  attained  the  age  of  twcBty*«ac 
years.  3rd.  That  the  said  poA^xr  Khould  not  extend  to  the  granting  of  any 
revcntion,  or  for  any  other  term  than  during  his  Majesty's  pleasure,  except 
offices  aA  are  by  law  required  to  be  panted  for  life,  or  during  good  behaviotf. 
4th.  That  the  said  power  sthould  not  extend  to  the  granting  of  any  part  of  Ui 
Majesty* 8  real  or  personal  estate,  except  so  far  as  related  to  the  renewal  of 
See  resolutions  at  length,  Commons'  Joumals,  vol.  xliv.  p.  88. 

t  Sir  John  Sioii,  ufterwiuds  Lord  Eldon. 
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connected  bj  a  limilarity  of  opinion  and  conduct ;  but  partial  as  lie  was  to 
Iheir  endowments  and  abilities,  be  diaclairaed  that  want  of  candour  which 
might  indjce  him  to  withhold  from  gentlemen  on  the  other  ^de  of  the 
House  the  ju.st  praise  due  to  great  ingenuity  and  to  eminent  talents.  That 
ingeiioitj  and  those  talents  had  often  been  displayed  on  occasions  in  which 
he  dilTered  with  them  in  opinion,  and  which  occasioned  him  to  lament  that 
he  wan  compelled  to  oppose  abtliticii  so  distinguished;  but  he  must  say  that 
on  the  present  occasion  they  had  not  furnished  him  witli  reason  for  such  a 
lamentation.  A  measure  supported  with  so  little  argument  he  never 
mtnea^ed.  A  debate  like  the  present,  in  wbicJi  so  much  had  been  said  on 
the  one  side,  and  so  little  on  the  other,  he  did  not  recollect ;  and  in  this 
estimate  of  the  matter  he  must  include  the  Tery  laboured  essay  of  the 
honourable  and  learned  Solicitor-General.  That  the  subject  would  not  admit 
of  defence  was  manifest  from  this,  that  even  the  honourable  and  learned 
gentleman,  whose  education  and  daily  habits  furnished  him  abundantly  with 
the  modes  and  forms  of  reasoning,  and  who  on  other  topics  had  shown  so 
fruitful  a  mind,  was  on  this  unable  to  advance  a  single  clear  and  unso- 
phisticated argument  for  the  measure  which  he  espoused,  but  had,  as 
heretofore,  endeavoured  to  entangle  the  understandings  of  gentlemen  in  the 
intricacies  of  legal  metaphysics. 

"  For  his  own  part,  in  the  discussion  of  the  important  question  before 
them,  he  would  follow  the  very  proper  example  of  an  honourable  and  learned 
gentleman,  whom  he  did  not  see  in  his  place,  in  avoiding  the  utterance  of  a 
single  word  in  praise  of  the  personal  virtues  of  the  royal  and  exalted 
characters  who  were  immediately  concerned.  He  would  neither  speak  of 
the  virtues  of  the  heir  apparent  on  the  one  side,  nor  of  her  Majesty  on  the 
other ;  such  eulogiums  unquestionably  were  neither  political  nor  perfectly 
manly.  To  say  that  which  none  could  contradict,  was  not  manly ;  and  to 
make  the  particular  virtues  of  the  present  loyal  persons  an  argument 
either  for  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  a  great  measure,  which  might  in  it* 
tendency  apply  to  other  times  and  other  persons,  was  surely  not  political. 
He  would  rather  make  the  honourable  gentleman  his  model  who,  at  an  early 
stage  of  this  business,  had  said  that  in  discussing  it  he  would  not  take  into 
hit  view  the  plan  of  the  regency  as  it  related  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  but 
aa  it  might  relate  hereafter  to  a  Prince  of  Wales  :  so  he  would  not  consider 
the  present  resolution  as  it  affected  the  Queen,  but  as  it  might  affect  a 
Qaeen  ;  abstracting  from  the  question  every  personal  motive,  and  viewing 
it  as  it  might  apply  to  other  times  and  other  persons,  and  to  its  future 
probable  consequences  on  the  .government  and  constitution  of  the  kingdom. 
The  honourable  and  learned  gentleman  had  begun  his  speech  with  a 
repetition  of  that  doctrine  with  which  he  had  early  started,  and  Irequently 
pressed  in  debate — the  existence  and  union  of  the  personal  and  political 
character  of  his  Majesty :  *  That  the  King's  political  character  was,  in  the 
eye  of  the  law,  inseparable  from  his  personal — that  it  remained  entire  and 
perfect— and  would  continue  so  to  do  until  his  natural  demise.'     This  doc* 
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trine,  which  had  been  frequently  urged,  he  had  wished  in  vain  to  hear 
explained ;  for  how  that  person  whose  political  faculties  were  confeisedlj 
suspended  hy  a  severe  visitation  of  Providence,  could  still  exist  in  the  fall 
enjoyment  of  his  political  character,  was  beyond  his  understanding  to 
comprehend.  The  doctrine  partook  of,  and  seemed  indeed  to  be  founded 
on,  those  blind  and  superstitious  notions  by  which,  as  they  all  knew  from 
history,  human  institutions  had  been  deified,  and  by  which,  for  the  porpote, 
perhaps,  of  impressing  a  strong  and  implicit  reverence  in  the  minds  of  the 
multitude,  the  fables  of  men  were  stated  to  be  of  divine  origin.  That  resort 
was  had  in  those  early  times  to  such  means,  for  wise  purposes,  by  men 
highly  gifted,  he  was  not  unwilling  to  admit ;  and  that  even  in  our  own 
history  there  might  be,  and  certainly  were,  among  that  description  of 
persons  in  our  own  country  who,  at  different  times,  bore  the  epithets  of 
tories,  high  churchmen,  and  so  forth,  several  who  might  think  that  by 
propagating  the  idea  of  divine  right,  they  surrounded  the  person  of  Migetty 
with  a  mysterious  grandeur  and  authority,  which  inspired  in  an  enthusiastic 
people  a  more  prompt  and  steady  obedience.  If  such  were  the  view  in  which 
the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman  wished  to  consider  this  mysterious 
character  of  complete  political  existence,  without  political  capacity,  he  could 
only  observe  on  his  doctrine,  that  he  took  up  the  superstitions  of  antiquity 
and  rejected  the  morality ;  for  while  he  thus  enveloped  the  sacred  person  of 
Majesty  with  a  political  veil,  which,  by  ancient  superstition,  was  calculated 
to  inspire  awe  and  secure  obedience,  he  was  labouring  to  enfeeble  the  arm  of 
Government,  to  cripple  it  in  all  its  great  and  essential  parts,  to  expose  it  to 
hostile  attack  and  to  contumely,  to  take  from  it  the  dignity  which  apper- 
tained to  itself,  and  the  use  for  which  it  was  designed  towards  the  people. 
Such  was  the  tendency  of  this  metaphysical  doctrine — a  doctrine  which, 
though  it  might  have  found  proselytes  in  the  dark  and  gloomy  days  of 
antiquity,  was  not  calculated  for  the  intelligence  and  just  understanding  of 
the  relative  duties  of  Sovereign  and  subject  at  the  present  era. 

'*  The  honourable  and  learned  gentleman,  in  the  pursuit  of  hit  doctriae, 
had  said,  that  his  allegiance  would  continue  during  the  life  of  the  King, 
whatever  might  be  the  condition  of  his  mind.  That  duty,  loyalty,  affiwtM»« 
and  every  rational  sentiment  which  could  animate  the  breast  of  an  EngUsh* 
man,  would  lead  them  all  to  venerate,  to  love,  and  to  protect,  the  aacnd 
person  of  his  Majesty,  however  long  and  however  calamitous  his  malady 
might  prove,  was  a  feeling  so  predominant,  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  takt 
up  a  moment  of  their  time  in  asserting  its  existence.  But  when  the  honour- 
able and  learned  gentleman  stated  this  as  the  definition  of  aUegiaace,  ht 
must  enter  his  protest  against  it.  He,  for  his  part,  considered  allegianee  m 
a  reciprocal  duty,  springing  up  in  the  heart  in  consequence  of  protection, 
and  which  was  of  equal  existence.  If  the  honourable  and  learned  gentle- 
man's definition  of  allegiance  were  true,  and  that  it  was  not  dependent  eitlier 
on  the  political  capacity,  or  the  exercise  of  political  capacity,  but  on  the  bare 
personal  existence  of  the  King,  then,  all  which  they  had  heard  that  day  from 
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s  right  bonourablo  and  learned  gcntleniBn  who  spoke  earl;  (Mr.  Dundas), 
and  from  the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman  himaclf,  that  these  litnita- 
tioDS  \rere  but  temporary,  and  that  the  time  would  come  nhen  they  must  be 
revi:ied,  and  the  full  power  be  given  to  the  Regent,  waa  inconsistent  and 
inpoMiblc.  For  whether  the  King's  malady  endured  one  year  or  thirty 
years,  it  was  precisely  the  same  in  the  contemplation  of  this  doctrine,  and 
the  Legislature  could  not  vest  the  full  powers  of  the  Crown  in  any  other 
hands  while  the  peraon  of  the  King  remained.  That  such  were  the  latent 
designs  of  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  House  he  did  not  doubt ;  and 
if  the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman  would  apeak  out,  be  waa  sensible 
that  he  would  say  that  this  was  his  feeling  and  determination  on  the  subject. 
In  the  present  moment,  they  thought  it  prudent  to  conceal  this  intention. 
(Gentlemen,  however,  could  not  be  deceived — they  would  compare  the  argu- 
ment with  the  assertion.  The  argument  was,  that  he  felt  and  acknowledged 
the  immutable  perfection  of  the  King,  to  whom  he  bad  sworn  allegiance. 
The  assertion  was,  that  if  he  did  not  recover  within  a  short  time,  the  two 
Houses  must  alter  the  present  arrangement,  and  give  Co  the  R^^gent  full 
authority ! 

"  The  liononrablo  and  learned  gentleman  bad  cursorily  mentioned  the 
time  when,  perhaps,  it  might  be  proper  to  review  those  restrictions.  Per* 
hapa  at  the  end  of  a  twelvemonth  it  might  be  proper.  '  But,'  says  he,  '  If, 
in  the  present  instance,  the  House  were  to  limit  the  duration  of  them  to 
twelve  or  eighteen  months,  at  wliich  time  they  should  cease  of  coarse,  and 
tlie  King  should  recover  his  faculties  but  a  fortnight  after  the  rcstrainti  had 
ceased,  what  evil  consequences  might  not  ensue  from  that  single  fortnight  of 
uncontrolled  power !'  What  consequences  ?  Let  us  esaraine,"  said  Mr.  Fox, 
"  what,  even  in  the  full  stretch  of  the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman's 
fears,  they  are  likely  to  be  ;  and  what,  on  the  contrary,  are  likely  to  prove 
the  consequences  of  passing  this  Regency  Bill  for  an  indefinite  time.  In  thia 
dreadful  fortnight,  the  unrestrained  Regent  might,  perhaps,  in  the  fuU 
exercise  of  his  authority,  dismiss  the  lords  of  the  bedchamber  and  change 
the  white  staves ;  nay,  perhaps  he  might  send  a  few  gentlemen  from  the 
Commons  up  to  the  House  of  Peers.  What  is  the  mighty  evil  of  this  ?  At 
the  end  of  one  fortnight  the  King  re-assumes  his  power — the  bedchamber 
lords  are  sent  for  again,  and  the  staves  are  replaced  ;  all  that  remains  of  the 
evil  are  the  peers  who  in  that  space  may  have  been  created.  Compare  this 
iom  of  evil  with  that  which  may  ensue  from  making  this  regency  indefinite 
aa  to  term.  The  power  of  restoring  to  the  executive  government  the  just 
prerogatiTes  which  belong  to  the  third  estate,  is  taken  away,  and  perhaps 
cannot  be  resumed.  The  House  of  Lords  having  gained  the  important  point 
of  preventing  the  Regent  from  adding  to  their  number,  may  not,  and  they 
are  not  likely  to,  concede  it  again ;  and  thus,  during  aU  the  life  of  the 
Sovereign,  if  he  shall  continue  indisposed,  there  would  exist  no  power  of 
rmorting  to  that  remedy  against  cabal  and  confederacy  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
which  the  right  honourable  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  himself  had 
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acknowledged  to  be  a  probable  eyil,  for  which  the  constitution  had  provided 
so  prompt  a  remedy.     The  right  honourable  gentleman  himself  had,  in  the 
course  of  four  years,  granted  forty-two  peerages,  although  in  that  time  he 
had  not  heard  of   any   confederacy   existing   in   that  House  against  his 
measures.     There  was,  he  said,  in  the  breasts  of  the  great  men  of  this 
country  such  a  love  for  the  Crown,  that  there  was  no  fear  of  any  fiictious 
measures  being  suffered  to  prevail.     The  peers  were  so  distinguished  for 
their  love  of  the  Crown,  that  there  could  be  no  apprehension  of  danger  from 
the  party  whom  he  had  sent  into  the  House  of  Peers ;  but  if  the  Regent 
were  to  make  peers — if  he,  for  instance,  were  so  lavish  of  honours  as  to 
grant  forty-two,  in  imitation  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  then  such 
a  cabal  and  confederacy  might  be  formed  as  would  endanger  the  safety  of 
the  King !     Love  for  the  Crown  was  to  be  extinguished  if  favour  came  from 
the  Regent !     The  prerogative  was   harmless  while   executed   under   the 
auspices  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman — it  would  become  dangerous  if 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  heir  apparent !     Of  precisely  the  same  spirit  was 
their  argument  for  placing  the  household  in  the  power  of  the  Queen.     In 
her  Majesty's  hands  it  would  be  helpless,  weak,  and  impotent,  if  applied  to 
any  political  purpose;    it  could  not  affect  one  measure  of  the  Regenfs 
government ;  but  if  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Regent,  it  would  inevitably 
prevent  his  Majcsty^s  return  to  power !     To  all  this  train  of  paradoxes  there 
was  one  general  solution — they  wished  to  insinuate  and  to  propagate  the 
base  and  scandalous  idea,  however  artfully  for  the  time  they  disgmsed  their 
purposes,  that  a  division  might  take  place  between  the  mother  and  the  son. 
They  affected  to  hold  out  tolerably  intelligible  language  that  the  son  might 
combine  against  the  mother ;  but,  really,  with  the  idea  of  leaving  to  the 
herd  to  imagine  the  converse  of  the  proposition,  and  that,  from  history,  it 
was  as  probable  that  the  mother  might  combine  against  the  son.     He  oonld 
not  utter  in  terms  of  sufficient  indignation  his  abhorrence  of  such  a  plan; 
and  yet  he  was  ready  to  confess  that  the  machination  for  accomplishing  the 
purpose  was   artfully  laid.     It  was  founded  in  an  observation  of  human 
feelings ;  it  was  drawn  in  the  speculation  that,  though  in  good  minds  then 
was  a  disposition  to  harmony,  yet  persons  put  into  a  state  of  competitioa, 
however  nearly  connected  by  blood,  by  duty,  by  affection,  were  thrown  into 
a  state  of  mutual  jealousy,  to  a  degree  inseparable   from  human  being. 
Thus  we  frequently  saw  that  competition  endangered  the  existence  of  the 
purest  and  the  most  tender  feelings — that  it  sometimes  broke  the  most 
intimate  connexions ;   and  it  was,  in  truth,  a  maxim,  that  nothing  ehaiac- 
terised  so  truly  and  forcibly  the  features  of  a  noble  and  god-like  mind,  9M  to 
continue  free  from  jealousy  in  a  state  of  competition.     How  much  nmst 
those  persons  have  to  answer  for,  who,  with  a  perfect  and  complete  know- 
ledge of  this  weakness  of  human  nature,  yet  wickedly  and  wantonly  pnnoed 
a  measure  calculated  to  involve  the  empire  in  the  calamity  !     He  tmsted  to 
Heaven  that  the  purpose  would  be  prevented.     He  had  confidenee  in  fihm 
ardent  love  and  noble  feelings  which  animated  the  bosoms  of  the  distiB* 
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guished  perBons ;  and  he  boped  that  no  tiTtifices,  however  base — no  advice. 
bowBTer  fnlsome,  would  prevail  in  overthrowing  within  their  bceasta  the 
aentiments  of  what  they  mulualiy  owed  (o  the  country. 

"  But  the  right  honourable  gentleman  had  remarked,  that  he  was  not  to 
at  up  a  factious  oppo^^ition.  He  was  one  of  those  persona  who  had  been  so 
long  accustomed  to  opposition,  as  to  have  a  kindness  for  it.  He  was  by  no 
means  nnwiUing  to  see  an  oppo-sition  strong,  watchful,  and  systematic, 
because  he  thought  that  there  might  he  a  sincere  as  well  as  a  systematic 
opposition.  He  conceived,  however,  that  no  opposition  ought  to  be  armed 
ffiih  such  powers  as  the  preaent  scheme  was  calculated  to  give  to  those  who 
ihould  oppose  the  government  of  the  Regent;  for,  bh  the  pairnnage  and 
emoluments  of  office  fairly  belonged  to  the  servants  of  the  Crown  and  to 
those  who  acted  wiih  them,  so  he  thought  it  an  incumbent  duty  on  those 
who  opposed  Oovemment,  by  relinquishing  all  share  in  that  patronage  and 
those  emoluments,  to  give  a  pledge  to  the  country  for  the  sincerity  of  their 
opposition.  It  had  been  argued  by  an  honourable  gentleman,  that  without 
Ibe  household  the  Regent's  government  would  have  power  enough ;  that  it 
would  have  power  enough  for  good  purposes,  and  it  ought  not  to  have  mote. 
If  it  should  be  found  that  the  Regent  had  power  enough,  then  surely  it  be- 
hoved the  House  to  resolve,  either  on  the  recovery  of  the  present  King  or  on 
the  accession  of  his  successor,  to  take  from  the  Crown  all  those  prerogatives 
which  were  withheld  from  the  Regent.  It  should  be  a  principle  in  all  good 
government  to  give  no  power  which  was  not  actually  accessary  to  its  purpose. 
or,  in  other  words,  necessary  to  the  power  of  doing  good.  The  wisdom  of 
OUT  ancestors  had  vented  in  the  hands  of  the  Kinf;  all  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Crown  for  the  purpose  of  good  government ;  and  now  we  were  to  establish  a 
Government  without  the  powers  which  the  Constitution  declared  to  be 
essential  to  its  well-being. 

"  Mr.  Fox  declared,  that  in  going  into  office  he  expected  to  have  the 
power,  patronage,  and  emoluments  of  office ;  the  emoluments  were  of  little 
value,  as  the  right  honourable  gentleman  well  knew,  since  every  minister 
was  obliged  to  incur  expenses  fully  proportionate.  But  if  he  intended  to  be 
honestly  useful,  he  must  have  the  fair  means  of  carrying  those  intentions  into 
execution.  If  he  had  to  employ  confidential  persons  in  national  and  necessary 
services,  he  must  enjoy  the  means  of  rewarding  them.  If  this  were  to  be 
called  ambitious,  he  pleaded  guilty  to  the  charge ;  it  was,  however,  an  ambi- 
tion constitutional,  and,  in  his  mind,  necessary.  He  would  not,  for  a  moment, 
put  the  case  to  gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  on  their  grounds  of  estimation 
of  the  minister.  He  had,  in  the  four  years  of  his  administration,  proceeded 
to  many  acts  wisely  and  beneficially  for  the  country.  Grant  the  fact ;  had 
he  not  done  them,  possessing  and  employing  all  the  powers  of  the  Crown,  in 
the  way  of  place,  emoluments,  and  patronage  ?  It  was  contended  that  the 
bedchamber  lords  were  so  well  and  so  truly  disposed  to  act  with  Goverament, 
that  they  never  would  resist  a  good  measure.  This  was  one  of  the  inexpli- 
cable assertions  which  he  did  not  know  how  to  meet.     Was  it  meant  to  say 
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that  this  corps  of  officers  had  such  a  fund  of  sagacity  to  discoTer,  together 
with  snch  a  fund  of  steadiness  to  pursue,  what  was  right,  that  thej  acted  of 
themselves,  without  leader  or  direction  ?  He  was  ready  to  confess  them  to 
be  good  troops,  and  well  disciplined,  steady,  and  obedient,  ready  to  be  brought 
into  the  field  of  battle,  and  there  firm  and  active  while  engaged ;  but  they 
were  all  this  only  while  under  the  command  of  the  Crown.  How  did  he 
know  what  they  might  do  if  put  under  another  leader?  This  prsetorian 
band*  might  turn  back,  and  fly  from  the  field.  He  wished  that  some  gene- 
rous fnend  of  the  minister  would  rise  up,  and  honestly  confess  what  ground 
he  acted  upon  in  this  business : — that  he  distrusted  the  one  side  of  the 
House,  and  that  he  voted  for  these  restrictions  because  he  had  an  implicit 
confidence  in  the  other : — that  the  crooked  politics  of  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
the  interested  perfidy  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  the  corrupt  ambition  of  Lord  John 
Cavendish,  determined  him  against  entrusting  power  in  their  hands ;  and  that 
on  the  other  side  he  could  not  discover  even  faint  portraits  of  these  Catilines 
and  Cetheguses.  It  was  his  earnest  wish  that  gentlemen,  if  they  distmsted, 
would  act  constitutionally.  If  they  preferred  A.  to  B.,  the  power  of  that 
House  was  yet,  he  trusted,  sufficient  to  turn  them  out  of  office ;  and  espe- 
cially if  the  persons  in  office  were  of  that  description  who  bowed  to  the 
authority  of  Parliament.  Instead  of  this  manly  and  constitutional  mode,  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  opposed  men  by  crippling  Government,  To 
prevent  that  party  from  enjoying  office  whom  he  thought  ineligible,  he 
attacked  and  violated  the  constitution ;  he  destroyed  the  balance  of  the  ihxee 
estates,  and  endangered,  for  an  unlimited  time,  the  existence  of  eyery  tiung 
essential  in  the  Government  to  the  well-being  of  the  country.  It  was  radier 
singular,  also,  that  they  did  not  perceive  the  positive  weakness  of  their  prin- 
cipal argument  in  another  way.  They  objected  to  trust  the  household  lE 
the  power  of  the  Prince,  because  he  might  change  the  King's  servants,  and 
yet  they  put  it  into  the  power  of  the  Queen,  who  might  remove  them  at 
pleasure.  Why  might  they  not  be  changed  by  her  Majesty  and  her  Coondl 
of  advice,  as  well  as  by  the  Regent  ?  The  danger  was  precisely  equal.  It 
had  been  contended  that  in  the  India  bill  they  had  attempted  to  establisk  a 
fourth  estate,  unlike  the  present,  that  would  have  made  them  for  eret  inde- 
pendent of  the  Crown  and  of  Parliament.  The  precise  fact  was,  that  tiM 
India  bill,  whether  a  good  bill  or  not,  was  limited  in  its  duration,!  and  tiie 
fourth  estate,  as  it  was  called,  could  not  be  revived  without  an  especial  act  of 
Parliament.  Now,  the  fourth  estate  to  be  erected  by  this  resolutkm  was  to 
be  established  for  ever ;  it  had  no  period.  *  But  the  patronage  pven  to  tiie 
fourth  estate  by  the  India  bill,*  say  they, '  was  given  to  subjects,  instead  of 
being  given  to  the  Crown.'  It  was  given  to  subjects,  undoubtedly;  bnt  it 
was  taken  from  one  body  of  subjects  and  given  to  another.  It  nerar  dii 
belong  to  the  Crown.  Now  this  fourth  estate  was  taken  from  the  Clown,  in 
which  the  constitution  had  originally  placed  it,  and  given  to  a  subject.     Ho 
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was  astoniabed  that  tbe  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Pulteney)  who  had  taken 
90  active  a  part  in  exploring  what  he  thought  the  hazards  of  the  India  bUl, 
thoiild  shut  his  eyes  on  the  present  so  much  more  enormous  power  of 
patronage  eeiEed  on  from  the  Crowi^  and  put  into  distinct  hands  from  the 
eiecuti^e  power. 

"  With  respect  to  the  groujids  of  a  speedy  recoTery,  which  the  right 
honourable  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  held  out,  and  which  fact  formed 
the  only  topic  of  his  argument,  he  did  not  mean  to  say  one  syllabte.  If  it 
were  true,  as  it  certainly  was,  that  it  must  prove  a  serious  thing  to  change  the 
royal  person,  it  was  a  more  serious  thing  to  change  the  nature  of  the  royal 
office.  It  might  be  for  a  short  time,  it  might  be  for  a  long  time ;  it  was 
certainly  for  an  indefinite  time  that  they  were  to  change  the  constitution  of 
the  country,  and  all  this  was  to  be  done  on  the  report  of  the  physicians. 
Physicians  had  acknowledged  that  the  science  of  physic  was  the  most  uncer- 
tain of  all  the  arts ;  and  that  of  all  the  branches  of  physic,  this  particular 
malady  was  the  most  uncertain.  So,  then,  they  were  for  an  unlimited  time 
to  change  the  nature  of  the  third  estate,  to  impoverish  and  weaken  the  execu- 
tive arm,  to  create  a  new  estate  in  the  country ;  and  all  this  on  the  report 
of  the  most  uncertain  cose  which  came  within  the  view  of  tbe  most  uncertain 
of  all  sciences.  He  had  observed,  that  to  change  the  nature  of  the  kingly 
office  was  a  more  serious  thing  than  to  change  the  person  of  the  King.  The 
a  provided  only  for  the  Crown.  The  King,  according  to  tbe  con- 
ras  nothing ;  the  King  might  die,  the  King  might  be  imbecile  ; 
the  constitution,  careful  only  of  the  Crown,  was  careless  as  to  the  precise 
iibdity  of  the  King.  It  made  the  kingly  office  heredilnrj-,  from  ihe  considera- 
tion that  tbe  Crown  being  permanently  and  continually  the  same,  full  and 
autboritative,  was  less  solicitous  as  to  the  person  who  was  to  wear  the  Crown, 
since  it  was  guarded,  guided,  and  restrained  by  positive  laws.  To  entrench, 
therefore,  on  the  Crown,  was  a  truly  serious  point.  Its  prerogatives  were  to 
be  put  into  the  custody  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  they  were  pro- 
ceeding to  impair  the  Crown  for  the  sake  of  the  King.  If  it  should  be  said 
that  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  would,  no  doubt,  restore  the  prerogatives 
now  taken  away,  he  would  ask  .them  how  they  could  answer  for  their  succes- 
sors ?  An  honourable  baronet  had  signified  a  desire  to  know  what  the 
consequence  would  he  of  the  demise  of  the  Queen?  If  the  Prince  Regent 
should  die,  the  course  was  easy  and  simple.  The  next  Prince  in  succession, 
the  Dnke  of  York,  if  alive,  or  Prince  William,  would  be  appointed  to  the 
r^ency  ;  but  if  the  Queen  should  die,  in  whose  hands  would  they  place  the 
custody  of  the  King?  In  those  of  the  Duke  of  York?  Would  they  strive 
to  divide  the  royal  brothers?  A  task  which,  he  believed,  they  would  find  as 
difficult  as  to  remove  the  planets  from  their  spheres.  In  whose  hands  would 
it  be  placed,  joining  therewith  the  patronage  now  to  be  entrusted  with  the 
Queen  ? 

"  It  was  said,  '  Why  object  to  this  establishment,  since  an  establishment 
for  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  never  objected  to  on  the  score  of  its  giving  an 
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influence  ?*  This  was  a  most  extraordinary  argument ;  because  three  or  four 
places  were  not  dangerous,  it  was  asked,  Why  be  alarmed  at  four  hundred  ? 
Because  £50,000  *  did  not  appear  dangerous  in  the  hands  of  the  heir  appa- 
rent, who  had  a  great  house  to  maintain,  were  £300,000  to  be  dirided? 
Besides,  the  Prince*s  establishment,  the  small  revenue  from  Cornwall  excepted, 
was  in  the  gift,  and  annually  depended  on  the  pleasure  of  the  King.  Sereral 
lords  in  this  country,  and  even  some  commoners,  enjoyed  a  more  ample 
revenue  than  the  Prince  of  Wales,  because  they  had  occasion  for  a  lesa  bur- 
densome establishment.  It  was  idle  and  ridiculous,  therefore,  to  compare 
the  two  points.  The  argument  of  the  splendour  of  the  King  was  still  lesa  to 
be  regarded.  ^Mlat !  did  they  mean  to  say  that  during  the  unhappy  malady 
of  the  King,  they  wished  to  exhibit  the  royal  person  with  all  the  equipage 
and  regalia  of  state,  which  were  only  applicable  to  public  situations !  It  was 
insulting  to  the  wounded  feelings  of  the  royal  family  to  imagine  so  indelicate 
and  so  gross  a  circumstance.  Either  from  generosity,  or  in  the  spirit  of 
reciprocity,  an  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Pulteney)  had  contended  that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  present  state  of  Europe  which  could  gire  just 
reason  for  a  strong  government.  This  evidently  alluded  to  the  present 
deranged  condition  of  France,  of  which  the  honourable  member  had  latdy 
been  a  spectator ;  and  if  the  honourable  gentleman  meant  that  the  low  cir- 
cumstances of  France  ought  to  induce  us  not  to  assail  her  when  helpless,  the 
argument  had  the  generosity  natural  to  the  honourable  member ;  but  perhaps 
it  was  founded  in  that  principle  of  reciprocity  which  had  lately  prevailed  with 
respect  to  that  rival  power,  that  because  she  was  lowered  and  embarratted 
we  must  lower  ourselves  to  her  standard;  that  this  was  to  be  done  on 
motives  of  reciprocal  affection,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  good  under- 
standing which  now  subsisted  between  us  undiminished.  There  was  a  Ui- 
lowship  in  misery  that  endeared  its  objects  to  each  other.  *  Misery  made  vs 
acquainted  with  strange  companions ;'  it  levelled  the  superiority  of  pride ;  it 
softened  the  asperities  of  opposition.  Degraded  and  sunk  to  the  conditioB 
in  which  France  perhaps  was  at  this  moment,  it  would  be  thought  an  eligible 
mode  of  preserving  her  friendship,  and  prevent  giving  alarm  to  the  rest  of 
Europe.  Unless  for  these  reasons,  he  saw  nothing  in  the  present  state  of 
Europe  to  induce  us  to  suffer,  much  less  voluntarily  to  embrace,  a  weak 
Government. 

'"  The  right  honourable  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  not  explained 
to  the  Committee  two  very  essential  points.  If  this  household  were  to  be 
established  in  the  custody  of  the  Queen,  when  was  the  proviuon  which  he 
spoke  of  as  being  necessary  for  the  state  of  the  Regent  to  be  made,  and  i^t 
was  to  be  the  extent  of  it  ?  This  ought  to  have  been  mentioned.  In  Ida 
mind,  the  civil  list  would  prove  amply  sufficient,  both  for  the  proYiaioii  to  ihm 
Queen,  in  her  care  of  the  King's  person,  and  also  for  the  state  of  the  Reganli 

♦  An  allowance  of  £60.000  a  year,  payable  out  of  the  civil  Uit  revenue,  had 
settled  upon  the  Prince  of  Wales  whe*   he  came  of  age,  in  1788. 
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if  this  Hdtctilous  and  absurd  scheme  were  not  pursued.  Upon  tliia  occasion," 
mid  Mr.  Pox,  "it  mi^jht  perhaps  be  a  matter  of  delicacy  to  state  the  opinion 
uThia  Royal  Highne.xa.  but  he  knew  the  sentiments  of  hia  Itoyal  Highness  to 
be,  that  it  would  be  highly  irksome  to  hira,  in  the  present  melancholy  and 
Qilamitous  situation  of  the  country,  to  add  any  neiv  burdens  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  stale  and  dignity  of  his  own  ftituntion."  He  added,  "  that 
perhaps  it  was  not  perfectly  regular  for  him  to  state  this,  hut  as  he  knew  it 
to  be  the  sentiment  of  his  Royal  Highness,  and  did  not  censider  the  observa- 
tioii  as  improper,  he  had  mentioned  it  to  the  Committee.  The  other  point 
upon  which  he  wished  for  information,  was  the  ideas  of  the  right  honourable 
gentleman,  whether  these  restrictions  were  to  have  a  limited  duration,  and 
what  he  should  think  the  proper  time  for  their  expiration."  In  conchmon, 
Mr.  Vox  ejpreated  his  certainty,  "that  when  the  public  came  to  view  the 
whole  of  this  scheme,  and  to  compare  it  with  that  fourth  estate,  of  which 
they  bad  heard  so  much,  they  would  see  that  the  present  one  contained  all 
the  mischiefs  which  were  only  attributed  to  the  other,  and  that  it  was  in 
truth  calculated  to  confer  a  favour  inconsistent  with  the  good  government  of 
the  coon  try." 

The  resolutions  being  carried,  were  reported  to  the  House,  agreed  to,  and 
ordered  to  be  delivered  to  the  Lords  at  a  conference.  Having  passed  both 
Honses,  they  were,  on  the  30th  of  January,  presented  to  the  Prince  and 
Queen  by  a  committee  of  Peers  and  Commoners.  To  the  joint  address 
of  the  two  Houses  his  Royal  Highness  returned  this  answer ; — ■"  My  Lords 
and  Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  communicating  to  me  the  resolutions  agreed 
to  by  the  two  Houses ;  und  I  request  you  to  asfsure  them,  in  my  name,  that 
my  duty  to  the  King  my  father,  and  my  anxious  concern  for  the  safety  and 
interests  of  the  people,  which  must  be  endangered  by  a  longer  sunpcnsion  of 
the  exercise  of  the  royal  authority,  together  with  my  respect  for  the  united 
desires  of  the  two  Houses,  outweigh  in  my  mind  every  other  consideration, 
and  will  determine  me  to  undertake  the  weighty  and  important  trust  pro- 
posed to  me,  in  conformity  to  the  resolutions  now  communicated  to  me.  I 
am  sensible  of  the  difficulties  that  must  attend  the  execution  uf  this  trust,  in 
the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  it  is  committed  to  my  charge,  in  which, 
as  I  ant  acquainted  with  no  former  example,  my  hopes  of  a  successful  admi- 
nistration cannot  be  founded  on  any  past  experience.  But  confiding  that  the 
limitations  on  the  exercise  of  the  royal  authority  deemed  necessary  for  the 
present,  have  been  approved  by  the  two  Houses  only  as  a  temporary  measure, 
founded  on  the  loyal  hope,  in  which  I  ardently  participate,  that  his  Maje-^ty's 
disorder  may  not  be  of  long  duration,  and  trusting  in  the  meanwhile  that  I  shall 
receive  a  zealous  and  united  support  in  the  two  Houses  und  in  the  nation,  pro- 
portioned to  the  difficulty  attending  tbe  discharge  of  my  trust  in  this  interval, 
I  will  entertain  the  pleasing  hope  that  my  faithful  endeavours  to  preserve  the 
interests  of  the  King,  bis  crown,  and  people,  may  be  successful."  A  similar 
tddress  was  voted  to  the  Queen,  who  returned  a  short  but  grateful  answer. 
After  the  answers  to  the  addresses  had  been  read  in  the  upper  House,  the 
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Lord  President  of  the  Council  moved,  that  letterb  ]>atent  should  pass  under 
the  great  seal,  em|>owerinj5  certain  commissionerH  to  open  the  Parliament. 
Among  the  names  of  the  proposed  commissioners  vhich  were  inserted  in  the 
motion,  were  those  of  their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the 
Dukes  of  York,  Cumberland,  and  Gloucester,  and  the  principal  Ministers  of 
State.*  The  Duke  of  York  said,  "  that,  as  he  deemed  the  measure  proposed,  as 
well  as  every  other  which  had  been  taken  respecting  the  same  subject,  to  be 
unconstitutional  and  illegal,  he  requested  that  his  own  name  and  that  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  should  be  withdrawn."  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  also  desired 
that  his  own  name  and  that  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  might  be  omitted. 
The  names  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  three  Royal  Dukes  were,  there- 
fore, omitted,  and,  without  any  other  alteration,  the  commission  was  voted. 
On  the  3rd  of  February,  Karl  Bathurst,  in  the  absence  of  the  IjOid  Chan- 
cellor, opened  the  session  with  a  speech,  merely  pointing  out  the  necessity 
of  providing  for  the  care  of  his  Majesty's  person,  and  for  the  administration 
of  the  royal  authority  during  the  continuance  of  his  Migesty*s  illness. 

On  the  5th  of  February,  Mr.  Pitt  introduced  his  Regency  Bill,  founded  on 
the  resolutions  which  had  been  voted  by  the  two  Houses.  Its  various  clauses 
and  provisions  having  undergone  in  detail  much  opposition,  it  was  passed  by 
the  Commons  t  on  the  12ih  of  February,  and  ordered  to  be  carried  to  the 
Lfords.  It  had  here  been  read  a  second  time,  and  had  made  consideraUe 
progress  in  committee,  when,  on  the  1 9th  of  February,  the  Lord  Chancellor 
informed  the  House  that  his  Majesty's  physicians  had  pronounced  him  to 
be  in  a  state  of  convalescence,  and  that,  since  his  improvement  was  pro- 
gressive, and  the  accounts  which  had  been  received  that  day  of  the  state 
of  his  Majesty's  health  were  so  favourable,  he  conceived  every  noble 
lord  would  agree  with  him  in  acknowledging  that  it  would  be  indecent  and 
improper  to  go  on  with  the  proceedings  in  which  they  were  engaged,  when 
the  cause  of  the  bill  might  probably  be  removed.  The  House  then  adjourned 
to  the  24th.  On  the  day  appointed,  the  Lord  Chancellor  informed  the 
House,  that  he  had  that  morning  attended  his  Majesty,  and  that  he  appeared 
perfectly  capable  of  conversing  on  any  subject  that  might  be  propMd  to 
him  ;  he  therefore  moved  a  further  adjournment,  which  being  again  repeated, 
he  at  length,  on  the  5th  of  March,  stated  that  his  Majesty  found  his  health 
so  much  established  that  he  was  in  hopes  of  communicating  with  him  on  the 
following  Tuesday  on  public  business. 

On  that  day,  the  10th  of  March,  the  commissioners  previously  appointed 
by  letters  patent,  delivered  a  speech  to  the  two  Houses  in  his  Majesty's 
name,  and  addresses  of  congratulation  on  his  Majesty's  recovery  were  moved 
and  seconded  in  the  Lords  by  Ejiri  Chesterfield  and  Ix)rd  Cathcart,  and  in 
the  Commons  by  F^rl  Gower  and  Mr.  Yorke,  and  voted  by  both  Houses. 

•  .'^te  the  form  of  \\w  romiiiiKHion,  I^»nLs*  Journuls,  vol.  xxxviii.  p.  314. 
t  Fi.r  a  ioi)y  of  tht-  Kt-utiu y  Hill.  iu«  pju^K-d  by  the  Uuum*  of  (Vmimoiis,  tee  Pari. 
}Iif>t.  \«>l.  xwii.  p.  12'5H,  vt  scy. 
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Mb.  Beaufoy's  Motion  fok  the  Repeal  of  the  Test  and  Cob- 
poBATioN  Acts. 

1789.  At  the  period  of  the  Restoration,  the  government  of  the  cities  and 
boroughs  throughout  the  kingdom  was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  Presby- 
terians. To  dispossess  them  of  these  strongholds  became  the  policy  of 
Clarendon ;  and  he  accomplished  his  purpose  by  the  Corporation  Act,  which, 
after  a  strong  opposition  in  the  Commons,  was  passed  into  a  law.*  By  it 
commissioners  were  authorized  to  be  appointed,  with  the  power  of  removing 
at  discretion  every  individual  holding  office  in  or  under  any  corporation  in 
the  kingdom ;  and  it  was  required  that  all  persons  permitted  to  retain  their 
situations,  should  qualify  themselves  by  renouncing  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant,!  by  taking  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  and  by  declaring, 
upon  oath,  their  belief,  that  it  was  not  lawful,  upon  any  pretence  whatever,  to 
take  up  arms  against  the  King,  and  their  abhorrence  of  the  traitorous  por- 
tion that  arms  may  be  taken  up  by  his  authority  against  his  person,  or 
against  those  who  were  commissioned  by  him.  The  act  moreover  provided 
that  no  person  should  thereafter  be  eligible  to  any  office  in  any  corporation 
who  should  not,  within  one  year  next  preceding  his  election,  have  taken  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Lord*s  Supper  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of 
England ;  he  was  also  enjoined  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  siipre- 
macy  at  the  same  time  that  he  took  the  oath  of  office. 

In  the  year  1673,  the  25th  of  Charles  the  Second,  the  Test  Act  was  passed. 
By  this  Act  all  persons  appointed  to  any  office,  civil  or  military,  or  to  any 
place  of  trust  under  the  Crown,  or  who  should  receive  any  pay,  salary,  fee,  or 
wages,  under  any  patent,  were  required  not  only  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegi- 
ance and  supremacy,  and  subscribe  the  declaration  a«;ainst  transubstantiation 
in  open  court,  within  three  months  after  their  admission  to  such  office  or 
employment,  but  also,  within  the  same  time,  to  receive  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  Sapper,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  some 
public  Church,  under  the  penalty  of  i*500,  and  of  being  disabled  to  sue  in 
any  court  of  law  or  equity,  or  to  be  guardian  to  any  child,  or  executor  or 

•   13  Car.  II.  sesj,.  2,  c.  I. 

t  The  progress  of  Charles's  unuy  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  17f3,  dictated  to  tlie 
English  Parliament  the  nceessitv  of  treatin*?  for  a  nearer  union  and  confederacy  with  the 
Scotch  nation.  With  this  view  Sir  Ilarrv  Vane,  the  Earl  of  llutland,  Amivne, 
Hatcher,  and  Darley,  with  Marshall,  a  Prcsbj-terian,  and  Nye,  an  Independent 
divine,  were  despatched  to  Scotland.  By  the  persuasion  of  Vane,  to  whom  the  nego- 
tiation was  thietty  entrusted,  there  was  formed  at  Edinburgh,  that  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant,  which  effaced  all  former  vows  taken  in  both  kingdoms,  and  long  maintained 
\X»  credit  and  authority.  This  covenant,  besides  mutual  defence  against  all  opponents, 
bound  the  subscribers  to  endeavour,  without  respect  of  persons,  the  extirpation  of 
popery,  prelacy,  superstition,  heresy,  schism,  and  profaneness ;  to  establish  a  con- 
formity of  doctrine,  discipline,  and  church  government  throughout  the  island  ;  to 
maintain  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Parliament,  together  with  the  King's  authority; 
and  to  discover  and  bring  to  justice  all  incendiaries  and  malignants.— Hume's  History 
of  England,  vol.  v.  p.  1.54,  Edit.  1841. 
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administrator  to  any  person,  or  to  take  any  legacy  or  deed  of  gift,  or  to  bear 
any  public  office. 

The  oath  of  supremacy  and  the  declaration  against  transubstantiation  were 
sufficient  to  exclude  the  Roman  Catholics  from  office:  the  obligation  of 
receiving  the  Sacrament  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England  was 
unnecessary  as  far  as  it  regarded  them,  but  it  operated  effectually  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  Dissenters. 

With  the  bill  for  the  test  was  introduced  another  "for  the  ease  of  Pro- 
testant Dissenters  ;*'  and  thus  their  objection  to  the  first  was  ncutraliied  by 
their  hopes  from  the  second.  But  while  one  passed  rapidly  through  the 
House,  the  other  crept  slowly  on.  After  much  reasoning  on  tlie  nature  and 
purposes  of  toleration,  it  was  agreed  by  the  Commons  to  limit  the  benefit  of 
the  proposed  measure  to  those  nonconformists  only,  whose  objections  to  the 
Church  respected  her  discipline  alone,  and  had  no  reference  to  the  articles 
of  her  belief.  In  this  shape  the  bill  was  forwarded  to  the  Lords,  where  it 
received  numerous  amendments  ;  to  some  of  these  the  Commons  objected, 
and  before  the  two  Houses  could  accommodate  their  difference  of  opinion  a 
prorogation  was  announced.  The  hopes  of  relief  which  the  Dissenters  had 
been  encouraged  to  cherish  were  thus  utterly  extinguished.* 

On  the  28th  of  March,  1787,  Mr.  Beaufoy  introduced  the  subject  of  the 
repeal  of  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts,  so  far  as  they  related  to  Protestant 
Dissenters,  and  moved,  **  That  this  House  will  immediately  resolve  itself  into 
a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  to  consider  of  so  much  of  the  acts  of  the 
13th  and  25th  of  Charles  the  Second  as  requires  persons,  before  they  are 
admitted  into  any  office  or  place  in  corporations,  or  having  accepted  any 
office,  civil  or  military,  or  any  place  of  trust  under  the  Crown,  to  receive  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Cliurch  of 
England.*'     On  a  division  the  motion  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  178  to  100. 

1 789,  May  8.  On  this  day  Mr.  Beaufoy  renewed  his  attempt  in  favour  of  the 
Dissenters,  by  moving  that  the  House  should  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  to 
consider  of  so  much  of  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts  as  required  persons 
before  admission  to  any  office  in  corporations,  or  accepting  any  office,  cI^tI  or 

•  liiiiiard.  vn!.  xii.  p.  40,  and  p.  200,  et  sfq.  By  9  Gch>.  IV.  c.  17,  such  parts  of  the 
f'oqwratinii  and  'IV>t  Act-^  us  iin|K>se  the  ncressity  of  tnkinjr  the  Sacrament  of  the 
laird's  SupiHT  iL-i  a  (nialiticatioii  for  the  several  offici'H  therein  rospwtivcly  mentioned 
art-  rcpiNded  ;  and  a  ditlaratioii  by  the  pt-rsons  olot'tcd  or  appointed  thereto,  that  they 
vnll  ncviT  oxtTciM'  any  iiiHuciuo  whit li  iht»y  may  j><)s»i'»s  by  virtue  of  their  ot&cc*  to 
injure  thi-  Protestant  ("hureh  as  it  is  by  law  t•sta^)li^hed  in  Kngland,  or  to  disturb  the 
bishops  and  cKtu'v  in  the  p<issos»ion  of  any  ri^lits  to  whieh  they  may  he  by  law  enti- 
tled, is  substituted.  And  by  the  Uonuin  Catholic  Relief  Act,  10  (ico.  IV.  c,  7,  the 
nets  relating  to  the  declaration  against  transubHtantiation  are  repealed,  and  Roman 
Cathulie**,  upfin  taking  the  <»ath  therein  i)reseribe<l,  instead  of  the  oathH  of  suinemscy. 
alle-i:ni<v,  anfl  al\i ur.it  ion,  are  pennitted  to  hohl  otHee  under  the  Crown,  or  to  be 
nieinU  rs  nt  .my  lay  r(ir|M>rations.  For  the  further  provihiona  of  this  act,  see  the 
Aet  itself. 
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military,  to  receive  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  Hccordinj;  lo  the 
riits  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  motion  waa  opposed  by  Lord  North 
and  Mr.  Pilt,  and  supported  by  Sir  Hurry  Hoghton,  Sir  James  Johnstone, 
Mr.  Fo\,  Mr.  Martin,  and  Mr.  William  Smith. 


Mr.  Fox  said  that.  " 
the  necessity  of  trespassing  for  any  length  of  ti 
MoDse,  because  the  nature  of  the  subject  now 
been  so  thoroughly  examined,  and  bo  amply 
not  merely  within  the  walls  of  Parliament,  bu 
dum,  that  it  was  not  in  his  pov 
which,  by  the  frequency  of  theit 
rememlirancc.  ?Ie  could  not  h 
enced  an  insurmountable  difHc 


he  did  not  feel  himself  under 
ne  upon  the  indulgence  of  the 
under  their  investigation  had 
ind  variously  reasoned  upon, 
in  every  corner  of  the  kind- 
er to  fjivc  the  force  of  novelty  lo  arj;umenls 
repetition,  must  still  live  within  the  ^neral 
raid  declaring  at  the  outset,  that  he  esperi- 
ilty  in  Biibmilting  to  that  opinion  of  the 
honourable  gentleman  who  spoke  last  (Mr.  W.  Smith),  which  had  led  him  to 
describe  the  reasonings  of  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribband  as  weak,  falla- 
cious, and  pompous  nothings.  Although  even  the  solid  ond  brilliant  abililie* 
of  the  noble  lord  coulil  not  impart  an  irresistible  weight  to  that  side  of  the 
question  which  he  had  chosen  to  espouse,  yet  their  exertions  were  too  formi- 
dably respectable  to  be  laid  open  to  the  lash  of  either  levity  or  contempt.  Ho 
was,  however,  so  much  accustomed  to  find  the  House  adopt  a  contrary 
opinion  In  that  which  he  endeavoured  to  maintain,  that  he  wan  apprehensive 
the  noble  lord's  arjfumenta  would  have  more  weight  with  the  majority  of  the 
House  than  his  own.  Whatever  sentiments  gentlemen  might  have  formed 
with  respect  to  religion,  with  respect  to  nn  established  church,  to  toleration, 
or  to  the  length  to  which  it  ought  to  extend,  there  could,  in  his  opinion,  be 
no  objection  to  a  motion  which  went  only  to  a  committee  of  inquiry.  If  the 
Corporation  and  Test  Acts  should  appear  lo  be  wrong  in  their  principle,  they 
certainly  ought  to  be  repealed  ;  if  they  were  right  in  their  principle,  it  might 
perhaps  be  found  that  they  were  inadequate  to  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  enacted.  In  either  case,  examination  and  inquiry  might  do  much  good, 
and  could  not  possibly  prove  itijurious. 

"  The  first  question  which  naturally  presented  itself  was,  whether  the 
church  and  the  constitution  were  necessarily  connected  and  dependent  on 
each  other,  and  in  what  degree?  And  on  this  point  the  House,  he  trusted, 
would  be  careful  how  they  assented  to  the  proposition  of  the  noble  lord.  Pot 
liif  own  part  be  should  not  scruple  most  unequivocally  to  declare  that  he 
conceived  that  religion  should  always  be  distinct  from  civil  government,  and 
that  it  was  no  otherwise  connected  with  it,  than  as  it  tended  to  promote  mo- 
rality tkmong  the  people,  and  thus  conduced  to  good  order  in  the  state.  No 
human  government  had  a  right  to  inquire  into  private  opinions,  to  presume 
that  it  knew  them,  or  to  act  on  that  presumption.  Men  were  the  best 
jndges  of  the  consequences  of  their  own  opinion,  and  bow  far  they  were 
likely  to  influence  their  actions ;  and  it  was  most  unnatural  and  tyrannical  to 
say,  "  As  you  think  so  must  you  act.     I  will  collect  the  evidence  of  your 
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future  conduct  from  what  I  know  to  be  your  opinions."  The  very  reverse  of 
this  wus  the  rule  of  conduct  which  ought  to  be  pursued.  Men  ought  to  be 
judged  by  their  actions,  and  not  by  their  thoughts.  The  one  could  be  fixed 
and  ascertained,  the  other  could  only  be  matter  of  speculation.  So  far  was 
he  of  this  opinion,  that  if  any  man  should  publish  his  political  sentiments,  and 
say  in  writing  that  he  disliked  the  constitution  of  this  country,  and  give  it  as 
his  judgment,  that  principles  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  constitution  and 
government  were  the  principles  which  ought  to  be  asserted  and  maintained, 
such  an  author  ought  not,  in  his  judgment,  on  that  account  to  be  disabled 
from  filling  any  office,  civil  or  military ;  but  if  he  carried  his  detestable 
opinions  into  practice,  the  law  would  then  find  a  remedy,  and  punish  him  for 
his  conduct,  grounded  on  his  opinions,  as  an  example  to  deter  others  from 
acting  in  the  same  dangerous  and  absurd  manner.  No  proposition  could,  he 
contended,  prove  more  consonant  to  common  sense,  to  reason,  and  to  justice, 
than  that  men  should  be  tried  by  their  actions  and  not  by  their  opinions ; 
their  actions  ought  to  be  waited  for,  and  not  guessed  at  as  the  probable 
consequence  of  the  sentiments  which  they  were  known  to  entertain  and  to 
profess.  If  the  reverse  of  this  doctrine  were  ever  adopted  as  a  maxim  of 
government — if  the  actions  of  men  were  to  be  prejudged  from  their  opinions, 
it  would  sow  the  seeds  of  jealousy  and  distrust;  it  would  give  scope  to  pri- 
vate malice ;  it  would  sharpen  the  minds  of  men  against  one  another ;  incite 
each  man  to  divine  the  private  opinions  of  his  neighbour ;  to  deduce  mis- 
chievous consequences  from  them,  and  thence  to  prove  that  he  ought  to  incur 
disabilities  and  be  fettered  with  restrictions.  This,  if  true  with  respect  to 
political,  was  more  peculiarly  so  with  regard  to  religious  opinions :  and  from 
the  mibchievous  principle  which  he  had  described  flowed  every  species  of 
party  zeal,  every  system  of  political  intolerance,  every  extravagance  of  reli- 
gious hate. 

"  In  this  position,  that  the  actions  of  men  and  not  their  opinions  were  the 
proper  objects  of  legislation,  he  was  supjKtrted  by  the  general  tenor  of  the 
laws  of  the  land.  History,  however,  afforded  one  glaring  exception  in  the 
case  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  The  Roman  Catholics,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  the  Papists,  as  the  noble  lord  had  very  justly  called  them  (a  dis- 
tinction which  he  trusted  was  perfectly  understood  by  all  who  heard  him, 
and  would  ever  be  maintained  by  the  English  Roman  Catholics  in  time  to 
come),  had  been  supposed  by  our  ancestors  to  entertain  opinions  which  mi^t 
lead  to  mischief  against  the  state.  Hut  was  it  their  religious  opinions  that 
were  feared  ?  Quite  the  contrary.  Their  acknowledging  a  foreign  authority 
paramount  to  that  of  the  Legislature;  their  acknowledging  a  title  to  the 
Crown  superior  to  that  conferred  by  the  voice  of  the  people ;  their  political 
opinions,  which  they  were  supposed  to  attach  to  their  religious  creed,  were 
dreaded,  and  justly  dreaded,  as  inimical  to  the  con.stitutio.i.  Laws,  therefore, 
were  enacted  to  guard  against  the  pernicious  tendency  of  their  political,  but 
not  of  their  religious  opinions  ;  and  the  principle  thus  adopted,  if  not  founded 
on  jusiirc.  was  at  ha^t  followed  up  with  consistency.     Their  influence  in  the 
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slate  was  feared,  and  they  were  not  only  restricted  from  holding  offices  of 
power  or  trust,  but  rendered  incapable  of  either  purchasing  lands  or  acquiring 
infiuencc  of  any  kind.  But  if  the  Roman  Catholics  of  those  times,  and  not 
the  Homan  Catholics  of  the  present  day,  were  FapiBts  in  the  strictest  sense  of 
the  expression,  even  upon  this  ground,"  Mr.  Fox  observed,  that  "  he  should 
hold  himself  justiiied  in  declaring  that  the  Legislature  ought  not  to  have 
acted  against  them,  until,  by  carrying  into  practice  some  of  the  dangeroua 
doctrines  which  they  were  thought  to  entertain,  they  hfid  rendered  them- 
selves obnoxious  to  those  penalties  which,  in  the  case  of  such  a  perpetratton, 
it  threatened  to  inflict.  Disability  and  punishment  ought  to  have  followed. 
but  not  to  have  anticipated,  oficncc. 

"  Those  who  attempted  to  justify  the  disabilities  imposed  on  the  Dis- 
■ent«rs,  must  contend,  if  they  argued  fairly  on  their  own  ground,  not  that 
their  religious  opinions  were  iuimical  to  the  Established  Church,  but  that 
their  political  opinions  were  inimical  to  the  Constitution.  If  ihey  had  failed 
tn  prove  this,  to  deprive  the  Dissenters  of  any  civil  or  political  advantage 
were  a  manifest  injustice ;  for  it  was  not  sufficient  to  say  to  any  set  of  men, 
■  We  apprehend  certain  dangers  from  your  opinions,  ive  have  wisely  provided 
n  remedy  against  them,  and  you  who  feel  yourselves  aggrieved,  calumniated, 
Bsd  proscribed  by  this  ruraedy,  must  prove  that  oui  apprehensions  are  ill 
founded.'  The  onus  probandi  lay  on  the  other  «idc ;  for  whoever  demanded 
that  any  otlier  person  should  he  laid  under  a  restriction,  it  was  incumbent  on 
him  first  to  prove  that  the  restriction  was  necessary  to  his  safety  by  some 
overt  act,  and  that  the  danger  which  he  apprehended  ivas  not  imaginary  but 
real,  To  .such  a  ground  as  ihig  the  uolile  lunl  in  thi;  Wuc  rihbon  had  not 
endeavoured  to  advance ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  had  expreased  himself  con- 
cerning the  Dissenters  in  terms  the  most  liberal  and  handsome.  For  what 
reason  ?  Because  he  felt  that  encomiums  of  this  nature  must  be  considered  as 
a  candid  adherence  to  true  propriety  and  to  the  principles  of  common  justice. 
He  knew  that  they  had  been  steady  in  their  attachment  to  Government; 
that  their  religious  opinions  were  favourable  to  civil  liberty,  and  that  the 
tme  principles  of  the  constitution  had  been  remembered  and  asserted  bjr 
them  at  times  when  they  were  forgotten,  perhaps  betrayed,  by  the  Church. 

"  Such  had  been  the  character  of  the  Dissenters.  Were  their  political 
opinions  now  different  from  what  they  had  been  at  any  one  preceding  era? 
Were  they  more  formidable  from  their  numbers,  more  dangerous  from  their 
principles,  more  considerable  in  any  respect,  except,  perhaps,  from  the  talents 
of  some  of  their  members  'i  No  assertion  of  this  kind  had  been  ever  made ; 
and  the  noble  lord  finding  their  exclusion  from  an  equal  participation  of 
power  with  their  fellow-subjects,  a  topic  on  which  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  serve  his  cause,  had  entered  on  a  more  pleasing  theme — a  panegyric  on 
the  Church  of  England,  which,  he  said,  had  shared  the  dangers  and  the  fat« 
of  the  State — had  sunk  and  risen  with  the  constitution,  and  therefore  ought 
to  be  peculiarly  endeared  to  us.  He  felt  no  difficulty  in  acknowledging  tbe 
justice  of  this  encomium,  but  he  could  not  consent  to  adopt  the  conclusion. 
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that  the  happiness  of  the  State  was  dependent  on  the  flourishing  state  of  the 
Church ;  for  who  that  perused  the  history  of  those  dangers  which  the  Church 
had  shared  in  common  with  the  State,  but  must  see  that  the  Church  might 
have  been  triumphant  while  the  State  was  in  ruin.  Was  it  seriously  to  be 
contended  that  religion  depended  on  political  opinions ;  that  it  could  subsist 
only  under  this  or  that  form  of  government  ?  It  was  an  irreverent  and  impi- 
ous opinion  to  maintain  that  the  Church  must  depend  for  support  on  being 
an  engine  or  ally  of  the  State,  and  not  on  the  evidence  of  its  doctrines  to  be 
found  by  searching  the  Scriptures,  and  the  moral  effects  which  it  produced 
on  the  minds  of  those  whom  it  was  its  duty  to  instruct. 

*'  The  noble  lord  had  praised  the  moderation  of  the  Church.  To  this, 
however,  there  were  some  exceptions.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second, 
her  fortitude  had  been  greater  than  her  moderation  ;  in  that  of  James  the 
Second,  her  servility  had  been  greater  than  either ;  under  King  William, 
and  still  more  under  Queen  Mary,  so  little  had  the  clergy  been  distinguished 
for  moderation,  that  they  frequently  disturbed  the  nation  by  their  affected 
alarms  for  the  safety  of  the  Church,  and  he  never  apprehended  persecution 
to  be  so  near  as  when  those  who  were  actually  possessed  of  power  cried  out 
that  they  were  in  danger  ;  thus  justifying  the  truth  of  the  well-known 
remark,  '  Omnia  formidant,  formidanturque  tyranni.*  Since  the  accession  of 
the  house  of  Brunswick,  that  auspicious  era  in  the  history  of  the  constitution, 
the  Church  had  merited  every  praise,  because  it  had  not  been  indulged  in 
cither  its  whims  or  its  imaginary  apprehensions.  Since  that  time,  it  had 
flourished  and  improved  ;  but  how  ?  Uy  toleration  and  moderate  behaviour. 
And  how  had  these  been  ])roduced  ?  By  the  members  of  the  Established 
Church  being  forced  to  hear  the  arguments  of  the  Dissenters ;  by  their 
being  obliged  to  oppose  argument  to  argument,  instead  of  imposing  silence 
by  the  strong  hand  of  power  ;  by  that  modest  confldence  in  the  truth  of 
their  own  tenets  and  charity  for  those  of  others,  which  the  collision  of 
opinions  in  open  and  liberal  discussion  among  men  living  under  the  same 
government,  and  equally  protected  by  it,  never  failed  to  produce.  Moderation, 
therefore,  and  indulgence  to  other  sects,  were  equally  conducive  to  the 
happiness  of  mankind,  and  the  safety  of  the  Church  ;  and  for  that  moderation 
and  liberality  of  sentiment,  by  which  the  Church  had  flourished  during  the 
two  last  reigns  and  the  present,  was  she  indebted  to  those  very  Dissenters 
from  whom  she  thought  herself  in  danger. 

"  With  regard  to  the  Test  Act,  he  thought  that  the  best  argument  which 
could  be  used  in  its  favour  was,  that  if  it  had  but  little  good  eflfect,  it  had 
also  little  bad.  In  his  opinion,  it  was  altogether  inadequate  to  the  end 
which  it  had  in  view.  The  purport  of  it  was,  to  protect  the  Establis]icd 
Church,  by  excluding  from  office  ever}'  man  who  did  not  declare  himself 
well  affected  to  tliat  church.  But  a  professed  enemy  to  the  hierarchy  might 
go  to  the  communion  table,  and  afterwards  say,  that  in  complying  with  a 
form  enjoined  by  law,  he  had  not  changed  his  opinion,  nor,  as  he  conceived, 
inj  urro<i  any  i-t.-ligious  obligation  whatever.     There  were  many  men,  not  of 
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the  Entablicbed  Church,  lo  whose  services  their  country  had  a  claim.  Ought 
any  such  man  to  be  examined  before  he  came  into  office  touching  liis  private 
□pinionn  ?  Was  it  not  sufHcient  tiiiit  he  did  his  duty  as  a  good  citizen  ? 
Might  be  not  say,  without  iiicumng  any  disability.  '  I  am  not  a  friend  to  the 
Church  of  England,  but  I  am  a  friend  to  the  constitution,  and  on  religious 
subjects  must  be  permitted  to  think  and  act  as  I  please?'  Ought  their 
country  to  be  deprived  of  the  beucfit  %vhich  she  might  derive  from  the 
tfttents  of  such  men,  and  his  Majesty  prevented  from  dispensing  the  favouia 
of  the  Crown,  except  to  one  description  of  his  subjects  ?  But  whom  did 
the  lest  exclude  ?  the  irreligious  man,  the  man  of  profligate  principU's,  or 
the  man  of  no  principle  at  all  ?  Quite  Ihc  contrary.  To  such  men  the  road 
lo  power  was  open.  The  test  excluded  only  the  man  of  tender  conscience  ; 
the  man  who  thought  religion  so  distinct  from  all  temporal  aflkira,  that  he 
held  it  improper  to  profess  any  religious  opinion  whatever  for  the  sake  of  a 
civil  office.  Was  a  tender  conscience  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  an 
honest  man  }  or  did  a  high  sense  of  religion  show  that  he  was  unfit  to  he 
trusted  ? 

"  Bill  the  noble  lord  contended  that  the  Established  Church  ought  to  be 
protected.  Grunting  this,  it  was  next  to  be  inquired,  what  was  the 
BsUblishcd  Church  ?  Was  the  Church  of  England  the  established  church  of 
Great  Britain  ?  Certainly  net ;  it  was  only  the  established  church  of  a  part 
of  it ;  for  in  Scotland  the  Kirk  was  as  much  established  by  law  as  the 
Church  was  in  England.  The  religion  of  the  Kirk  was  wisely  secured  as  the 
established  religion  of  Scotland  by  the  Articles  of  Union ;  and  it  was  surely 
absurd  lo  say,  that  a  member  of  the  Kirk  of  Scutland  accepting  an  office 
under  government,  not  for  the  service  of  England  exclusively,  but  for  the 
service  of  the  united  kingdoms,  should  be  obliged  to  conform,  not  to  the 
religious  establishment  of  Scotland,  in  which  he  had  been  bred,  but  to  the 
religious  establishment  of  England.  It  was  singular  to  contend  for  any 
principle  of  persecution,  when  the  only  principle  on  which  it  could  ever 
have  been  reconciled  to  a  rational  mind  was  abandoned,  not  only  in 
speculation,  but  in  practice.  In  ancient  times,  persecution  originated  in  the 
generous,  though  mistaken  principle,  that  there  could  but  be  one  true 
religion,  but  one  faith,  fay  which  men  could  hope  for  salvation;  and  that 
it  was  not  only  lawful,  hut  meritorious,  to  compel  them  to  embrace  the 
true  faith  by  all  the  means,  of  whatever  nature  they  might  prove,  which 
offered.  The  rectitude  of  the  intention  might,  perhaps,  be  some  eicuse  for 
the  barbarity  of  the  practice.  But  how  did  we  act  ?  We  acknowledged, 
not  one  true  religion,  but  two  true  religious  ;  a  religion  for  England,  and  a 
religion  for  Scotland  ;  and  having  been  originally  liberal  in  the  institution  of 
two  Churches  of  equal  right,  we  became  illiberiil  in  our  more  enlightened 
days,  and  granted  to  the  members  of  one  Established  Church  what  we  denied 
to  those  of  another  equally  established.  According  to  this  doctrine  of 
protecting  the  Church  of  England,  if  the  practice  had  kept  pace  with  the 
principle,  the  country  must  have  been  deprived  of  all  those  gallant  characters 
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of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  who  had  so  eminently  distinguished  themselres  in 
the  army  and  the  navy  ;  and  of  all  those  celchrated  legislators  and  senators 
who  had  added  learning  and  dignity  to  the  courts  of  justice,  and  wisdom  to 
his  Majesty's  councils.  If  tests  were  right,  the  present  was  clearly  a  wrong 
test,  because  it  shunned  all  the  purposes  for  which  tests  were  ori^nally 
introduced. 

''  The  candour  of  the  noble  lord,  and  the  information  which,  doubtless,  he 
had  collected  upon  inquiry  since/'  Mr.  Fox  snid,  *'  had  enabled  him  to  satisfy 
the  House  in  a  point  which  had  not  been  answered  two  years  ago,  and  that 
was  in  the  case  of  a  person  who  was  a  notorious  evil-doer,  who  applied  for 
the  sacrament.  The  manner  of  the  noble  lord's  answer  was  rational.*  and, 
from  the  good  sense  of  it,  he  had  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  true  answer ;  but 
upon  tliis  ground  it  might  be  proper  to  take  a  serious  view  of  the  melancholy 
situation  of  the  person  who,  upon  application  to  a  minister,  had  been  refused 
the  Sacrament.  From  that  very  moment  did  he  incur  the  penalties  of  the 
act ;  from  that  moment  was  he  punished  in  a  manner  perfectly  unexampled, 
and  unauthorized  by  the  laws  of  the  land ;  from  that  moment  was  he  con- 
victed without  a  trial  by  jury,  and  disabled  from  enjoying  an  office  which  his 
Majesty,  in  the  legal  exercise  of  his  prerogative,  might  have  thought  proper 
to  confer  upon  him. 

*'  Much  boasted  reliance  had  been  placed  upon  the  old  argument  of  the 
length  of  time  that  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  had  subsisted.  It  was  true. 
that  they  had  so  subsisted  for  nearly  a  century  :  but  how  had  they  subsisted  ? 
By  repeated  suspensions :  for  the  indemnity  bills  were,  he  believed,  literally 
speaking,  annual  acts.f  With  regard  to  the  noble  lord's  argument  relative 
to  the  evading  of  these  indemnity  bills,  he  admitted  that  if  any  penon 
neglected  to  conform  merely  for  the  sake  of  evading  the  law,  he  certainly 
acted  in  direct  opposition  to  an  act  of  parliament,  and  did  not  conduct 
himself  as  a  good  subject  ought  to  do.  While  an  act  was  deemed  fit  to 
remain  in  force,  it  was  the  duty  of  every  goo<l  subject  not  to  evade  it. 
Indeed,  the  only  justification  of  evading  a  statute  which  could  be  fofr  a 
moment  maintained,  was  where  that  statute  notoriously  ought  not  to  remain 
in  force.  He  trusted,  however,  that  the  House  would  consent  to  go  into  the 
committee,  to  examine  whether  it  was  fitting  or  necessary  to  be  repealed  or 
not,  and  not  deny  the  requisition,  as  if  they  were  ashamed  even  to  look  at 

*  Lord  North  said,  tlmt  **  if  any  notorious  evil-door  oifered  himself  to  receive  the 
Sai-rameiit,  he  ini^ht  be  rejected  ;  nnd  his  liu^in;;,  or  not  having,  a  place  did  not  make 
the  cnse  at  all  different.  The  minister  might  reject  him  ;  nor  did  such  rcjectioa  tender 
the  minister  liahle  to  any  punishment.  If  the  minister  had  good  reason  to  bcUere  the 
pcTHon  applying  for  the  Sacrament  was  an  evil-doer,  he  mifcht  refuse  it." — Pari.  HiM. 
vol.  xxviii.  p.  20.     But  see  Bum's  £ecl.  I^aw,  vol.  iv.  pp.  425. 

t  Before  the  end  of  ever>-  session  of  parliament  an  act  was  paned  to  indflnmiiy  all 
persons  who  had  not  complied  with  th(>  nH|iiLHitious  of  the  (\)rporation  and  Test  Acta. 
provided  they  qualilied  themselves  within  a  time  siHt^itied  in  the  act ;  and  provided 
also,  that  judr;ment  in  any  action  or  prosiM'ution  had  not  been  obtained  againat 
for  their  former  omission. 
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rhc  statutes  in  question.  He  Irurted  that  it  was  scarcely  i 
remiDd  the  House  that,  in  consequence  of  a.  »iotent  alarm  from  the  Papists. 
the  Test  Act  had  been  introduced,  with  a  view  to  exclude  them,  and  ihetn 
only,  from  office  :  that  the  DiRsenters  had  cordiaily  joined  in  it,  nnd  con- 
suited  to  their  own  exclusion,  thinking  that  a  kss  evil  than  to  leave  the  dnor 
open  to  Papists.  And  is  it  possible,  therefore,  (added  Mr.  Fos,)  that  you 
can  thus  ungcncrooBly  requite  them  ;  thus  take  a  most  ttnbecoming  advantage 
of  their  patriotism,  and  convert  what  they  consented  to  as  neceasary  for  the 
general  safety  at  that  time,  into  a  perpetual  esclusion  against  themselves? 
It  it  thus  that  the  Church  would  reward  the  aenficG  which  they  had  done  her 
in  the  day  of  her  distress  ? '' 

Adverting  to  the  Occasional  Conformity  Act,  which  had  been  repealed  a 
few  years  since,  Mr.  Fo.i  observed,  "  that  they  had  heard,  during  the  coutK! 
of  the  debate,  that  the  Church  of  England  was  in  its  glory.  The  Church  of 
Kngland,  therefore,  according  to  the  arguments  of  the  noble  lord,  and  the 
advocates  for  the  continuance  of  the  statutes,  which,  he  contended,  were  nt 
once  too  needless  and  too  unjust  to  remain  in  force  any  lotiffer,  had  not 
Hufiereil.  but  gained  by  what  they  feared  would  have  proved  detrimental  to 
her  interests.  The  Dissenters  had  been  etated  to  be  pious  and  good  men  ; 
but  it  had  been  said  that  they  might  nevertheless  he  no  friends  to  the  Church 
of  Kngland.  Surely,  if  they  were  dangerous  anywhere,  it  must  bo  as 
members  of  Parliament,  and  as  electors  of  the  representatives  of  the  people ; 
and  yet  they  were  suffered  to  »iit  as  the  one,  and  vote  as  the  other,  Hr. 
Fox  declared  that,  for  his  own  part,  he  was  a  friend  to  an  catabliphed 
religion  in  every  eountry,  und  wUlied  tfi^it  it  inifjlit  alw^iys  be  that  which 
coincided  most  with  the  ideas  of  the  bulk  of  the  State,  and  the  general 
sentiments  of  the  people.  In  the  southern  parts  of  Great  Britain,  Hierarchy 
was  the  established  Church,  and  in  the  northern,  the  Kirk;  and  for  the 
best  possible  reason,  because  they  were  each  most  agreeable  to  the  majority 
of  the  people  in  their  respective  situations.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  con< 
tended,  that  the  repeal  of  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts  might  enable  the 
DisseDtcrs  to  obtain  a  majority.  This  he  scarcely  thought  probable  ;  but  it 
appeared  fully  sufficient  to  answer,  that  if  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
England  should  ever  be  for  the  abolition  of  the  Established  Church,  in  such  a 
ease  the  abolition  ought  immediately  to  follow. 

"  To  the  opinion  of  the  honourable  gentleman  who  opened  the  debate, 
that  there  were  too  many  oaths  imposed  by  the  statutes  in  force,  Mr.  Fox 
observed  that  he  most  thoroughly  assenled.  What,  he  desired  to  know, 
conid  be  a  greater  proof  of  the  indecency  resulting  ftom  the  practics  of 
qualifying  by  oaths,  than  if,  when  a  man  was  seen  upon  the  point  of  taking 
the  sacrament,  it  should  be  asked,  '  Is  this  man  going  to  make  his  peace 
with  Heaven,  and  to  repent  him  of  his  sins  ?'  the  answer  ahould  be,  '  No  ; 
he  goes  to  the  Communion  table  only  because  he  has  lately  received  the 
appointment  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  !'  When  the  noble  lord  in  the 
blue  ribbon  represented  the  Corporation  Act  to  have  been  forced  from  the 
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Legislature  as  an  act  of  self-defence,  he  might  truly  be  said  to  have  entered 
into  the  exact  description  of  an  act  which,  after  the  lapse  of  a  century,  when 
the  grounds  and  reasons  for  passing  it  no  longer  existed,  ought  to  be 
repealed.  The  noble  lord  had  accurately  stated  that  the  Corporation  Act 
was  forced  from  the  Legislature  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  by  the 
violence  of  the  sectaries,  which  had  not  only  overturned  the  Church,  but 
the  State,  and  that  so  lately,  that,  threatening  to  do  the  same  again,  it 
became  necessary  to  apply  a  present  preventive,  to  guard  against  the 
impending  danger.  No  better  argument,  he  repeated,  need  be  urged 
against  it  now,  than  that  it  had  been  extorted  a  century  ago  from  the 
legislature,  by  resentment  of  past  and  the  dread  of  future  injuries.  Fear 
and  indignation  had  operated  on  the  parliament  of  Charles  the  Second. 
Did  the  same  motives  operate  on  the  parliament  of  George  the  Third  ? 
Certainly  not ;  and  could  there  be  any  reason  for  continuing  an  act,  when 
the  violence  which  gave  birth  to  it  had  long  since  sub.^'ided  ?  Party  and 
religion  were  separate  in  their  views  and  in  their  nature ;  and  as  it  was  for 
the  reputation  of  both  that  they  should  remain  so.  he  therefore  urged  the 
injustice  of  harassing  with  penalties,  disabilities,  and  statutable  restrictions* 
the  Dissenters ;  a  respectable  body  of  men,  whose  morals  were  not  inconsistent 
with  the  religion  of  the  Church  of  P^ngland,  and  whose  sentiments  were 
favourable  to  the  family  on  the  throne. 

"  It  had  been  said,  that  in  France  it  was  customarv  for  Protestants  to  be 
employed  in  the  army  and  in  civil  offices,  and  that  in  Protestant  countriefl 
abroad  Papists  were  also  employed.  For  the  purpose  of  invalidating  this 
remark,  the  noble  lord  had  given  an  ingenious  and  able  answer ;  but  let  it 
be  examined.  The  noble  lord  had  said,  that  the  monarch  of  a  free  country 
was  limited,  while  the  employing  whom  the  prince  pleased  was  one  of  the 
trivial  advantages  incidental  to  absolute  power.  Let  not,  then.  Great  Britain 
be  the  last  to  avail  herself  of  such  an  advantage.  Wisdom  had  been  described 
as  the  offspring  of  freedom  ;  and  should  a  people  who  boasted  of  their 
freedom,  and  amongst  whom,  he  firmly  believed,  men  of  enlightened 
understandings  were  more  common  than  among  those  who  lived  under  a 
less  happy  form  of  government,  reject  those  liberal  principles  of  toleration 
which  other  nations  had  adopted  ?  It  was  upon  such  a  ground  that, 
addressing  himself  to  tlie  Church  of  England  in  particular,  he  felt  himself 
justified  in  accosting  her,  as  a  friendly  adviser,  in  language  to  this  effect  : 

**  Tuque  i)rior,  tu  parco,  genus  qui  ducis  Olympo!  " 
And  surely  the  Church  of  England  ought,  if  possible,  more  than  any  other 
ecclesiastical  establishment  upon  earth,  practically  to  inculcate  the  glorioos 
idea  that  indulgence  to  other  sects,  the  most  candid  allowance  for  the 
diversity  of  their  opinions,  and  a  sincere  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  mutual 
charity  and  benevolence,  were  the  truest  and  the  happiest  testimonies  which 
she  could  give  of  the  divine  origin  of  her  religion  ! "  Mr.  Fox  concluded 
with  giving  his  hearty  assent  to  the  motion. 

On  a  division,  the  motion  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  122  to  102. 
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Mr.  For*8  Motion  fob  the  Repeal  of  the  Test  akd  Cobpoba.- 
MOK  Acts. 

1790.  March  2.  The  very  small  majority  by  which  Mr.  Beaufoy's  motion 
for  the  relief  of  Protestant  Dissenters  had  been  rejected  last  year,  induced- 
that  body  to  renew  their  application  to  Parliament ;  and  they  resolved  to 
entrust  their  cause  to  the  zeal  and  talents  of  Mr.  Fox.   Accordingly,  this  day, 

Mr.  Fox,  agreeably  to  the  notice  he  had  g^ven,  rose  to  make  his  intended 
motion  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts.  He  requested  the 
Act  of  the  13th  of  Charles  the  Second,  for  the  well  governing  and  regula- 
ting of  Corporations,  as  well  as  the  Act  of  the  2dth  of  the  same  reign,  for 
the  prevention  of  danger  from  Popish  Recusants,  might  be  severally  read 
by  the  clerk.  He  then  observed,  '^  that  as  the  question  he  was  about  to 
submit  to  the  consideration  of  the  House  that  day  had  excited  such  great 
and  general  expectation,  as  well  in  that  House  as  in  the  country  at  large,  he 
held  it  his  indispensable  duty  to  state  the  reasons  which  induced  him,  on 
the  present  occasion,  to  move  the  question,  which,  in  two  former  sessions, 
had  been  brought  forward  by  another  honourable  gentleman,  and  had  been 
so  ably  argued  and  so  amply  ^scussed  by  the  House.  He  was  confident 
the  cause  of  which  he  stood  that  day  the  advocate,  had  better  have  remained 
in  the  hands  to  which  it  had  been  entrusted  on  former  occasions :  he,  how- 
ever, assured  the  House  that  he  did  not  obtrude  himself  upon  those  most 
interested  in  the  success  of  the  motion ;  nor  was  he  under  any  particular 
obligations  to  the  parties  who  considered  themselves  aggrieved  and  oppressed 
by  the  acts  in  question  ;  yet,  regarding  their  cause  as  the  cause  of  liberty 
and  truth,  to  which  he  should  ever  profess  the  most  unalienable  attachment, 
be  did  not  hesitate  to  stand  forward  the  advocate  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  even  in  favour  of  men  who  had,  on  different  occasions,  acted  hostilely 
towards  him.  It  afforded  him,  however,  a  matter  of  triumph  and  exultation 
to  observe  that,  though  in  former  times  he  had  not  enjoyed  much  of  the 
confidence  of  that  description  of  men  who  were  the  object  of  his  motion,  yet 
his  vanity  was  not  a  little  flattered  by  the  good  opinion  they  must  now 
entertain  of  him,  whom  they  had  solicited  with  such  importunity  to  conduct 
the  management  of  their  cause,  notwithstanding  their  former  difference  of 
political  opinions. 

**  The  present  was  the  period  which  demanded  of  public  men  a  free  and 
candid  explanation  of  their  political  sentiments.  In  considering  the  case  of 
the  Dissenters,  the  first  argument  which  naturally  presented  itself  was  that 
spirit  of  intolerance  and  persecution  which  dictated  the  oppressive  acts,  the 
present  subject  of  grievance  and  complaint.  He  conceived  it  utterly  impos- 
sible to  view  any  species  of  persecution,  whether  civil  or  religious,  without 
horror  and  detestation  ;  and  therefore  the  proceedings  of  a  neighbouring 
nation,  in  regard  to  that  pait  of  their  constitution,  so  far,  in  his  opinion,  from 
l>eing  a  subject  of  censure,  merited  the  esteem  and  applause  of  a  great 
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people ;  who  were  investigating  the  first  principles  with  a  view  to  secure  the 
rights  of  men,  and  were  wisely  applying  them  to  the  abolttion  of  that  spirit 
of  persecution  and  intolerance  which  had  for  a  long  period  disgraced  their 
government.     Were  we  to  recur  to  first  principles,  and  observe  the  progress 
of  the  Christian  religion  in  the  first  stages  of  its  propagation,  wc  should 
perceive  that  no  vice,  evil,  or  detriment,  had  ever  sprung  from  toleration. 
Persecution  had  always  been  a  fertile  source  of  much  evil ;  perfidy,  cruelty, 
and  murder,  had  often  been  the  consequence  of  intolerant  principles.     The 
massacres  at  Paris,  the  martyrdoms  of  Smithfield,  and  the  executions  of  the 
Inquisition,  were  among  the  many  horrid  and  detestable  crimes  which  had, 
at  different  times,  originated  solely  from  persecution.     To  suppose  a  man 
wicked  or  immoral  merely  on  account  of  any  difference  of  religious  opinion, 
w^as  as  false  as  it  was  absurd ;  yet  this  was  the  original  principle  of  persecu- 
tion.    Morality  was  thought  to  be  most  effectually  enforced  and  propagated 
by  insisting  on  a  general  unity  of  religious  sentiments ;  the  dogmas  of  men 
in  power  were  to  be  substituted  in  the  room  of  every  other  religious  opinion. 
as  it  might  best  answer  the  ends  of  policy  and  ambition.     It  proceeded 
entirely  on  this  grand  fundamental  error,  that  one  man  could  better  judge 
of  the  religious  opinion  of  another  than  the  man  himself  could.     Upon  this 
absurd  principle,  persecution  might  be  consistent ;  but  in  this  it  resembled 
madness:  the  characteristic  of  which  was  acting  consistently  upon  wrong 
principles.      The   doctrines  of  Christianity  might   have  been  expected  to 
possess  sufficient  influence  to  counteract  this  great  error;  but  the  reverse 
had  proved  to  be  the  case.     Torture  and  death  had  been  the  auxiliaries  of 
persecution ;  the  grand  engines  used  in  support  of  one  particular  system  of 
religious  opinion,  to  the  extermination  of  every  other.     Toleration  proceeded 
on  the  direct  contrary  principles.     Its  doctrines,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  even  in 
this  enlightened  age,  were  but  of  a  modem  date  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
Before  the  reign  of  King  William  it  had  not  a  footing  in  England.     The 
celebrated  Act  of  Toleration  of  that  reign,*  notwithstanding  the  boasted 
liberality  of  its  principle,  was  narrow,  confined,  and  incomplete.     Persecn- 

•  1  Win.  &  Mary,  c,  xviii.  ITiis  Ntatuto  oxomptt'd  from  the  penal  laws  against 
Popish  rcru^jints,  (rx<'(.']>t  the  IVst  Acts),  such  Pisseiitors  as  should  take  the  oathii  of 
allcu'iaiu'r  and  suprrniacy,  (or  make  a  similar  ufKrmation  Iwing  Quakers),  and  subMTibe 
the  (Icrlaratioii  a;;ain^t  Popery,  andsurh  Dissenting  miniRters  oa  should  also  mibacribe 
the  lliirty-nine  Artiile"*,  txeept  the  thirty-fourth,  thirty-tifth,  and  thirty-aixth,  thcw 
words  of  the  twentieth  article,  namely,  "  The  Church  hath  power  to  decree  ritca  or 
ceremcmies.and  authority  in  controversies  of  faith ;"  and  that  part  of  the  t wentT-srvcnth 
toueliin^  infant  baptism.  'Ilie  act  was  not,  however,  to  extend  to  Kuch  DiaMnten  a* 
hhould  hold  meetings  for  religious  worship  vrith  bolted  doors ;  nor  was  it  to  he  cob- 
Ktrned  to  exempt  Dissenters  from  the  pa^-ment  of  tithes,  or  other  parochial  dutica.  It 
provided  that  in  case  any  Dissenters  should  I)e  eleeted  to  any  parcx^hial  office,  and 
Khould  ^cru])le  to  take  the  oatlu*  of  allegiance  and  supremaey,  and  sign  the  dcclantian 
a^ain>t  Popery,  lie  should  l>e  allowed  to  execute  the  otiice  by  deputy.  Mccting-housc* 
^eic  n  <|uired  to  br  rciii-itered,  and  were  pmtected  from  insult  by  n  penalty.  Nopaitol 
this  toleratitm  wn**  extendinl  to  ^api!«t^,  or  to  sueh  as  denied  the  Trinity. 
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lion,  indeed,  originally  might  be  allowed  to  proceed  on  this  principle  of 
kindness  ;  to  promote  a  unity  of  religious  opinion,  and  to  prevent  error  in 
the  important  matters  of  Christian  belief.  But  did  persecution  ever  succeed 
in  this  humane  and  truly  charitable  design?  Never.  Toleration,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  founded  on  the  broad  and  liberal  basis  of  reason  and 
philosophy.  It  consisted  in  a  just  diffidence  of  our  own  particular  opinion, 
and  recommended  universal  charity  and  forbearance  to  the  world  around  us. 
The  true  friend  of  toleration  ought  never  to  impute  evil  intentions  to  another, 
whose  opinions  might,  in  his  apprehension,  be  attended  with  dangerous 
consequences.  The  man  professing  such  opinions  might  not  be  aware  of 
any  evil  attached  to  his  principles ;  and,  therefore,  to  ascribe  to  such  a 
person  any  hostile  intention  when  his  opinions  only  might  be  liable  to 
exception,  was  but  the  height  of  illiberality  and  uncharitableness. 

"  Thus,  much  obloquy  and  unfounded  calumny  had  been  used  to  asperse 
the  character  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  on  account  of  the  supposed  tendency 
of  their  religious  tenets  to  the  commission  of  murder,  treason*,  and  every 
other  species  of  horrid  crimes,  from  a  principle  of  conscience.     WTiat  was 
this  but  a  base  imputation  of  evil  intentions,  from  the  uncharitable  opinions 
entertained  of  that  profession  as  a  sect  ?     He  lamented  their  errors  ;  rejected 
their  opinions,  which  appeared  dangerous ;  was  ready  to  confide  in  their  good 
professions ;  and  was  willing  to  appeal  to  the  experience  of  this  enlightened 
age,  if  they  had  not  been  accused  unjustly  and  condemned  uncharitably. 
For  would  any  man  say,  that  every  duty  of  morality  was  not  practised  in 
those  countries  in  which  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  was  established  and 
professed?     Would  it  not  be  an  imputation  as  palpably  false  as  it  would  be 
illiberal,  for  any  one  to  utter  such  a  foul,   unmerited,  and   indiscriminate 
calumny  ?     But  this  was  always  the    haughty,  arrogant,  and  illiberal  lan- 
guage of  persecution,  which  led  men  to  judge  uncharitably,  and  to  act  with 
bitter  intolerance.     Persecution  always  said,  *  I  know  the  consequences  of 
your  opinion  better  than  you  know  them  yourselves.'     But  the  language  of 
toleration  was  always  amicable,  liberal,  and  just;  it  confessed  its    doubts 
and  acknowledged  its  ignorance.     It  said,  '  Though  I  dislike  your  opinions, 
because  I  think  them  dangerons,  yet  since  you  profess  such  opinions,  I  will 
not  believe  you  can  think  such  dangerous  inferences  flow  from  them  which 
strike  my  attention  so  forcibly.'     This  was  truly  a  just  and  legitimate  mode 
of  reasoning,  always  less  liable  to  error,  and  more  adapted  to  human  affairs. 
When  we  argued  a  posteriori^  judging  from  the  fruit  to  the  tree,  from  the 
effect  to  the  cause,  we  were  not  so  subject  to  deviate  into  error  and  false- 
hood as  when  we  pursued  the  contrary  method  of  argument.     Yet  persecu- 
tion had  always  reasoned  from  cause  to  effect,  from  opinion  to  action,  which 
proved  generally  erroneous  ;  while  toleration  led  us  invariably  to  form  just 
conclusions,  by  judging  from  actions  and  not  from  opinions.     Hence  every 
political  and  religious  test  was  extremely  absurd  ;  and  the  only  test,  in  his 
opinion,  to  be  adopted  ought  to  be  a  man's  actions. 

*'  He  had  the  most  perfect  conviction  that  test  laws  had  nothing  to  do 
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with  Civil  affairs.  A  view  of  civil  society  throughout  the  world  must  con- 
vince every  reasonable  person  that  speculative  opinions  in  religion  had  little 
or  no  influence  upon  the  moral  conduct;  without  which  all  reli^ri^n  were 
vain.  Such  was  the  great  absurdity  of  the  present  test  laws,  that  a  man  who 
favoured  arbitrary  power  in  his  sentiments — who  should  consider  the  aboli- 
tion of  trial  by  jury  as  no  violation  of  liberty — nor  the  invasion  of  the 
freedom  and  law  of  Parliament  any  infraction  of  the  constitution — such  a 
man,  in  defiance  of  the  present  test  laws,  might  easily  pave  his  way  to  the 
very  first  situations  in  the  State.  There  was  no  political  test  to  bind  him ; 
the  custom  of  the  country  had  deservedly  exploded  such  absurd  restraints. 
No  alarm  was  excited  by  political  speculations  :  the  law  considered  no  man*8 
opinions  either  hostile  or  injurious  to  the  State  until  such  opinions  w<*Te 
reduced  into  action.  Then,  and  then  only,  was  the  law  armed  with  compe* 
tent  authority  to  punish  the  ofFender. 

*'  Should  it  be  argued  that  certain  religious  opinions  might  indirectly  affect 
the  constitution  of  the  Established  Church  were  all  sects  admitted  alike  to 
hold  civil  employments  without  conforming  to  the  test  laws,  he  should 
contend  that  the  constitution  was  equally  in  danger  from  civil  opiniona. 
Every  member  of  Parliament  was  required  to  declare  his  dissent  to  the 
doctrine  of  transubslantiation ;  but  was  the  speculative  opinion  of  any 
member  of  the  House  any  consideration  to  his  constituents?  Did  they 
think  it  of  any  consequence  whether  or  not  he  believed  in  the  real  presence  ? 
whether  he  was  a  Trinitarian,  a  Unitarian,  or  an  Anabaptist  ?  Certainly  not. 
For  whatever  a  man's  opinions  might  be,  he  would  repeat  his  former  affirma- 
tion, that  no  harm  could  possibly  arise  from  them  to  the  State,  unless  they 
should  be  brought  into  action ;  and  then  they  certainly  would  become  objects 
of  punishment.  To  exclude  any  description  of  men,  therefore,  from  a  parti- 
cipation of  the  common  rights  which  their  fellow -citizens  enjoyed,  was  highly 
unjust  and  oppressive ;  unless  it  were  contended,  that  religious  opiniona 
ought  to  be  taken  as  the  criterion  of  political  principles.  But  to  judge  of 
morals  from  opinion  was  always  a  fallacious  mode  of  reasoning.  The  Honse* 
he  trusted,  would  never  abandon  general  and  fundamental  principles  on  the 
ground  of  partiality.  They  should  judge  of  men  not  from  the  imputatioilt 
of  their  adversaries,  but  from  their  own  conduct. 

''  Tlie  object  of  the  test  laws  at  first  had  been  to  exclude  anti-monarchieal 
men  from  civil  offices,  but  he  would  ever  reprobate  such  a  procedure  ;  itwu 
acting  under  false  pretences ;  its  tendency  led  to  hypocrisy  and  served  as  a 
restraint  upon  the  good  and  conscientious  only.  Instead  of  a  formal  and 
direct  oath  of  allegiance  there  was  an  indirect,  political  test  resorted  to,  by 
means  of  a  religious  test  ;  although  the  obligation  of  all  direct  policicd 
tests  had  been  justly  exploded  by  the  practice  of  the  country.  Why  DOl 
have  ])roposed  a  monarcliical  test  at  once  ?  It  would  have  answered  the  cad 
far  more  effectually  than  the  present  test;  for  the  test  now  given  went 
only  to  guess  ut  a  man's  opinion  :  it  might  admit  those  whose  political 
sentiments  might  bo  inimical  to  the  constitution,  while  it  operated  directly 
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■^■i&st  Others  who  nere  amongst  it<4  stauncheKt  friendx.  Such  wai  tha 
abcurdity,  injustice,  and  oppression  of  tlie  present  teat  lixwa  thnt  he  aia- 
cet«Jy  boped  every  friend  of  toleration,  every  advocate  of  Christian  chuity, 
woald  join  with  him  that  day  in  reprobating  measures  which  were  tha 
disgrace  of  a  free  goveniment. 

''  He  should  decline  all  mionlc  detail  of  the  loyalty  and  good  conduct  of 
the  DiasentcTS  from  the  Revolution  to  (he  present  period,  as  he  wished  all 
merit  and  demerit  lo  be  put  entirely  out  of  the  question.  Supposing,  indeed, 
demerit  had  existed,  it  would  by  no  means  follow  that  the  test  laws  ought 
to  lie  continued  in  force,  since  ihey  operated  to  the  prejudice  of  the  civil 
rights  of  a  body  of  men.  A  leporl  had  been  but  too  fiuccesifully  pro|iagal«d, 
he  verily  beUeved.  nith  an  intention  to  separate  individonlii  from  the  cnti 
they  had  espoused.  It  was  a  mean  and  unfair  attempt;  ii  led  lo  the  worvt 
species  of  persecution  ;  and  he  sincerely  hoped  no  real  friend  to  Icier 
would  ever  countenance  it :  for  it  went  w)  Car  a*  to  disapprove  of  a  whole 
body,  on  account  of  the  conduct  of  ifldiTidaala  who  formed  a  part  only  of 
that  body.  The  opinioaa  of  uoother  in  nutter*  (if  religioa  ought  ulivay*  lo 
be  supposed  to  be  founded  on  good  intcalioBt.  A»  mjnst  would  it  he  to 
deprive  a  single  individual,  whose  condnet  Iw)  alwajni  been  incritorioui,  ol 
any  of  his  civil  rights,  on  account  of  any  esiwpliaiiaUe  eoodvet  in  the  general 
body  to  which  be  belonged.  AH  merit  ur  denerit.  thar«fore.  in  the  body  of 
Dissrenlers  was  quite  out  of  the  question  ;  and  the  Hovmh  had  only  to  decido 
oa  general  principles, 

"  Indisposed,  however,  as  be  was  to  allow  merit  or  dcmtrril  any  wdgfat  in 
the  discussion  of  the  present  question,  yet  he  ciuld  not  f-jflwiir  obwrving, 
that  the  conduct  of  the  Dissenters  had  not  only  be«n  unesceptioiuble,  but 
also  highly  meritorious.  They  had  deserved  well  of  tbeir  country.  When 
{dots  bad  been  concerted,  comtnnationa  formed,  and  insurrecliona  rai*ed, 
against  the  State ;  when  the  whole  country  was  in  a  stele  of  alarm, 
distraction,  and  trouble ;  when  the  constitution,  both  ecclesiaaticsl  and 
ciTil,  was  in  immediate  danger  of  subversion ;  when  the  Monarch  b'embUd 
fcr  the  safety  of  his  throne,  crown,  and  dignity;  the  Uistenters,  instead  of 
being  concerned  in  the  dangerous  machinations  (trrmiag  against  the 
Government,  proved  themselves  in  the  hour  of  peril  and  emergency  the 
firmest  support  of  the  Slate.  During  the  rebellions  of  1715  and  1745,  tbey 
cheerfully  had  exposed  their  persons,  Uvea,  and  property,  in  defence  of  their 
King  and  country  ;  and  by  their  noble  exertions  on  enemies  were  defeated, 
our  constitution  preserved,  and  the  Brunswick  fiunily  contianed  in  poaaeMioa 
of  the  throne.  They  were  then,  as  they  are  now.  mc*paeiisted  from  holding 
commissions,  civil  or  military,  in  the  serrict  of  then  cfjuj.tiy  (>id  they 
plead  their  incapacity,  and  the  penalties  to  whlgb  thcj  were  sttbJM  t  ?  No  : 
they  (reeiy  drew  their  swords;  they  nobly  transgressed  the  Uw«  which 
ptiwcribed  them ;  and  successfully  fought  the  battles  of  oar  fn-titotjon. 
For  this  gallant  behaviour  all  the  retribution  they  ever  obuin«J  was  as 
Act  of  Indemnity— a  pardon   for   doing  their   duty  u  goo-l   r-.:.ieiM.  !• 
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rescuing  their  country  in  the  hour  of  danger  and  distress !  Such  were  the 
absurdities  of  the  laws  framed  on  the  monstrous  principles  of  persecution,  which 
extend  equally  to  the  commissioned  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church  of  Scotland,  who  are  obliged,  under  the  penalty  of  fine  and  de- 
privation of  their  civil  rights  as  citizens,  as  much  as  the  Dissenters,  to  conform 
to  the  test  laws.  Though  the  generosity  of  the  British  Parliament  had  been 
conspicuous  in  pardoning  the  Dissenters  for  their  illegal  display  of  brmTery 
and  loyalty  in  the  season  of  emergence  and  apprehension,  yet  the  officers 
belonging  to  the  Church  of  Scotland  had  not  experienced  the  same 
indulgence  ;  no  Act  of  Indemnity  had  been  passed  in  their  faTOur.  The 
test  laws,  indeed,  were  not  put  in  force  against  them ;  yet  they  were  liable 
to  penalties  and  incapacities,  in  consequence  of  their  acceptance  of  their 
respective  civil  offices.  The  House  ought  to  relieve  those  men,  to  whom 
they  were  so  much  indebted,  from  the  degrading  necessity  of  receiving 
pardon  for  their  meritorious  services  as  good  subjects  and  citisens.  The 
Irish  had  set  us  a  noble  example  of  liberality  and  generosity,  by  their  vote 
declaring  every  man  who  should  prosecute  a  Dissenter  for  his  services  an 
enemy  to  his  country  and  a  Jacobite. 

''  By  the  repeal  of  the  test  laws  what  could  there  be  to  dread  ?  Would 
we  fear  the  Pope  or  Pretender?  Would  the  apprehension  of  a  civil  or 
foreign  war  be  the  necessary  consequence  ?  King  William,  in  one  of  his 
speeches  from  the  throne,  expressed  a  wish  to  employ  Dissenters  of  every 
denomination  in  the  service  of  their  country.  Every  Prince  of  the  tine  of 
Brunswick  had  cordially  concurred  in  the  same  generous  desire  with  that 
monarch.  Now  was  the  most  proper  moment  to  exercise  such  liberality  as 
a  complete  toleration  required.  The  conduct  of  the  Dissenters  had  been 
uniformly  peaceable ;  the  State  had  nothing  to  apprehend  either  from  their 
disloyalty  or  ambition.  He  wished  he  could  say  as  much  of  all  other  sects. 
The  High  Church  party,  which  had  happily  been  dormant  for  a  great  number 
of  years,  was  now  reviving ;  it  had  not  been  dead,  as  he  had  hoped,  but  had 
only  for  a  time,  it  seems,  lain  asleep.     Their  constant  cry  had  ever  beeiit 

*  The  Church  is  in  danger !'  He  was  sorry  to  observe  some  dignitaries  of 
the  Church,  men  of  distinguished  talents,  whom  he  held  in  great  respect, 
join  in  the  absurd  alarm,  and  express  their  affected  and  chimerical  appidwR* 
sion  of  danger  upon  the  present  occasion.  Were  there  not  many  avowed 
Dissenters  both  in  that  and  the  other  House  of  Parliament  ?  Yet  no  danger 
was  ever  entertained  from  that  circumstance  to  the  constitution.  •  But,'  say 
the  party, '  if  you  make  a  Dissenter  an  exciseman  there  will  be  dangct.* 
The  High  Church  party  were,  in  the  general,  Jacobites  —  the  avowed 
advocates  of  the  doctrines  of  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance.  This 
reminded  him  of  what  Dean  SwiA  had  said,  in  his  usual  spirit  of  sarcasm, 

*  That  thouf^h  every  Whig  might  not  be  an  infidel,  yet  he  was  sure  eveij 
infidel  was  a  Whig.*  So  with  mucli  more  truth  it  might  be  said,  *  Thoufh 
every  High  Churchman  might  not  be  a  Jacobite,  yet  every  Jacobite  most 
cerlainly  was  a  High  Churchman.*     Wiiile  this  party  were  hostile  to  the 


reigning  family,  and  active  in  exciting  tumiiltti,  insurrcctians.  and  rebellions, 
the  Dissenters  liad  distinguislied  ihemsclvta  as  good,  poat;t!able,  faithful,  and 
loyal  subjects.  Yet  the  party  were  allowed  in  ibis  enlightened  age  again  to 
eutuid  their  false  alarm,  to  repeat  their  eeuseless  cry  of  the  Cbureh  being  in 
(lunger  I 

"  The  sentlmenla  of  Hoadley  and  of  other  dignitaries  of  his  time,  he  had 
ihougUt  Hufficient  to  make  the  clergy  forget  their  dull  and  idle  cant,  by  con- 
Tiocing  them  of  the  absurdity  of  all  religious  testa.  Danger  was  apprehended 
to  the  Church  from  the  supine  indolence  of  the  clergy,  and  the  superior 
actirity  and  zeal  of  the  Disaentcrs  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  iheir 
sacred  functions.  To  fetter  the  Dissenters  with  penalties  and  incapacitiea 
on  acctiont  of  the  remlasntss  of  the  establialied  clergy,  was  a  measure  replete 
with  cruelty,  absurdity,  and  injustice ;  it  went  upon  the  principles  of  making 
oae  man  suffer  for  the  neglect  of  another.  He  ridiculed  every  idea  of  danger 
1(1  the  Church  from  a  repeal  of  the  test  laws.  'Ilie  Dissenters  were  less 
numerous  as  a  body,  and  had  little  or  no  power  when  compared  with  the 
authority  and  affluence  of  the  Church.  He  was  sorry  to  obser^■e  bishops. 
deaas,  prebends,  and  other  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  who  were  in  poa- 
Mssion  of  great  landed  estates  and  splendid  eHtublishments,  so  ready  to 
stand  forward  the  avowed  advocates  of  oppression  and  persecution,  under 
lie  ialae  pretence  of  danger.  Whence  could  the  danger  arise?  He  defied 
any  one  to  prove  it.  At  the  Union,  two  churches  had  been  established  in 
different  parts  of  Great  Britain.  He  would  ever  commend  the  enlightened 
policy  of  that  time  which  allowed  both  the  Kirk  in  Scotland  and  the 
Hierarchy  in  England  to  be  religions  equally  true.  The  Episcopalians  in 
tIcoUarid  had  an  equal  right  with  the  members  of  the  Kirk  to  the 
acceptance  and  enjoyment  of  civil  offices.  There  existed  no  religious  test 
in  Scotland  ;  there  was,  therefore,  no  Act  of  Indemnity  necessary  to  justify 
the  Episcopalians  for  their  patriotic  services  during  the  rebellions.  From 
the  conduct  of  the  Kirk,  it  could  not  be  argued  that  those  whose  religious 
principles  were  at  variance  with  the  creed  of  the  English  hierarchy  were 
enemies  to  toleration. 

"  The  Dissenters  were  said  to  be  always  strenuous  advocates  for  toleration 
•hen  out  of  power,  but  capable  of  great  intolerance  when  in  possession  of 
authority.  Was  this  the  fact  ?  Quite  otherwise,  la  America,  what  was 
llieir  conduct  ?  They  were  in  full  possession  of  power ;  but  were  they  at 
•U  intolerant  ?  No.  So  far  from  it,  that  universal  toleration  prevailed 
tkrooghaut  every  province,  without  any  disadvantage  to  the  government  of 
the  States.  Notwithstanding  the  greatest  diversity  of  religious  opinions, 
the  moat  cordial  unanimity  prevailed  in  all  their  civil  operations.  In 
Ireland,  too,  the  test  had  been  repealed  for  years,  and  the  Church  bad  been 
io  no  danger,  thongh  surrounded  by  Dissenters  in  an  infinitely  greater 
proportion  than  in  this  country.  If,  therefore,  the  Church  of  Ireland,  under 
■Dch  disproportion  of  numbers,  had  so  long  existed  without  danger  from 
the  repeal  of  the  test  laws  ;  and  if  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  with  little  power 
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and  influence,  had  done  the  same  ;  was  it  not  absurd  in  the  extreme  to  saj 
that  the  Established  Church  of  England,  with  all  its  power,  wealth,  and 
numbers,  could  not  do  the  same  thing  without  endangering  its  existence  ? 
8uch  fears,  he  would  repeat,  were  idle  and  chimerical,  asserted  only,  in  his 
opinion,  for  the  purposes  of  oppression. 

*'  With  regard  to  the  Church  itself,  he  highly  approved  of  its  diacipline 
and  abstract  duties.  It  had  wisely  avoided  all  that  was  superstitious,  and 
retained  what  appeared  to  him  to  be  essential.  He  therefore  admired  and 
revered  it,  and  declared  himself  firmly  attached  to  it ;  but  of  the  individuals 
who  composed  it  he  must  say  of  them,  as  of  all  other  public  bodies,  that 
while  he  highly  respected  some,  there  might  be  others  who  could  have  no 
elaim  to  his  regard.  They,  no  doubt,  were  a  mixture  of  good  and  bftd  :  he 
must,  however,  strongly  object  to  the  Church  whenever  it  presumed  to  act 
as  a  party  ;  its  interference  in  politics  bad  been  always  mischievous,  and 
often  dangerous  to  the  constitution.  The  Church,  as  a  party,  was  a 
formidable  body ;  it  had  formerly,  as  now,  used  the  powerful  engine  of 
their  real  or  pretended  fear,  which  in  the  hands  of  tjrrants  had  ever  proved 
the  signal  of  oppression.  The  Church  had  long  taken  the  lead  in  the  cause 
of  Jacobitism,  and  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  had  been  acUve  in  the 
instigation  of  tumults  and  confusion  in  support  of  the  doctrines  of  arbitrary 
power.  He  ever  should  be  a  decided  friend  to  an  established  religion,  but 
it  should  be  an  establishment  founded  on  the  opinions  of  the  majority  of  the 
people.  The  truth  of  religion  was  not  a  subject  for  the  discussion  of 
Parliament ;  their  duty  only  was  to  sanction  that  which  was  most  univer- 
sally approved,  and  to  allow  it  the  emoluments  of  the  State.  A  convictioii 
of  the  reasonableness  of  such  a  procedure  dictated  so  much  liberality  in  the 
religious  establishments  at  the  Union,  as  well  as  the  more  recent  establiah- 
ment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  Canada.* 

*'  Innovations  were  said  to  be  dangerous  at  all  times,  but  particularly  so 
now  by  the  situation  of  aflairs  in  France.  But  the  hopes  of  the  Dissenten 
were  not  founded  upon  the  most  distant  reference  to  the  transactiona  which 
had  taken  place  in  that  kingdom.  Their  application  to  the  House  on  the 
present  subject  had  been  made  three  years  ago,f  when  the  most  sagacioas 
among  them  could  not  form  anything  like  a  conjecture  of  what  had  since 
happened  in  that  country.  Yet  he  saw  no  reason  why  the  example  of 
France  ought  not  to  have  its  influence  ;  the  church  there  was  now  sufieriof 
for  its  former  intolerance.  However  he  might  rejoice  in  the  emancipetioa 
of  near  thirty  millions  of  his  fellow-creatures,  and  in  the  spirit  whidi  gave 

•  The  Act,  14  Ucu.  III.  c.  83,  for  the  Government  of  the  Province  of  QoebeCi 
to  thofK?  professing  the  lloman  C-atholic  religion  the  free  exercise  of  their 
subject  to  the  King's  supremacy  ;  and  the  clergy  were  permitted  to  receive  the 
tomed  duos  from  persons    proferaing  that  religion,  with  a  proviso  that  the  Kii^K 
might  make  such  provision  as  he  should  think  fit  for  the  suj^Knt  of  the 
clcrg)'. 
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rise  to  the  lUvolutioD,  yet  he  was  free  la  own  there  were  some  acts  of  the 
new  government  which  he  could  not  applaud.  The  summary  and  indiBcri 
minate  forfeilure  of  the  properly  of  the  Church  came  under  this  description. 
But  the  violence  of  this  proceeding  might  in  some  measure  be  attributed  to 
former  ecclesiastical  oppressions,  and,  in  particular,  to  the  impolitic  revoca- 
tion of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.*  The  constitution,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical, 
previous  to  this  period  had  remained  unmolested  and  unimpaired ;  there 
existed  no  test — Protestants  and  Catholics  were  indiscriminately  admitted 
iaio  civil  nnd  military  (ifficcs  :  but  by  that  rash  measure,  liberality  and 
toleration  were  thrown  away;  the  arts  and  manufactures  were  driven  into 
other  countries,  to  flourish  in  a  more  genial  soil  and  under  a  milder  form  of 
goventment.  This  should  serve  as  a  caution  to  the  Church  of  England. 
Persecution  might  prevail  for  a  time,  but  it  generally  terminated  in  the 
panishment  of  its  abettors.'' 

He  observed,  that  ■'  the  Church  had  owed  ita  existence  to  a  rational  inno- 
valion.  and  the  constitution  had  derived  much  of  its  esccllence  and  beauty 
from  the  same  source ;  the  Reformation  had  established  the  one  and  the  Revo- 
lution the  other.  The  nature  of  monarchy  was  such  as  to  require  an  occasional 
renovation  of  the  people's  rights  (o  prevent  encroachments.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Hume,  to  whose  talents  as  a  philosopher  he  paid  just  defer- 
ence, that  monarchy  would  soon  become  absolute  if  not  subject  to  frequent 
innovations.  But  what  was  the  innovation  which  was  now  so  much  dreaded  ? 
Waa  it  an  attack  on  Magna  Charta  or  the  Bill  of  Rights  ?  No ;  it  was  only 
the  simple  repeal  of  an  act  of  Charles  the  Second,  which  the  Parliament 
passeii  out  of  compliment  to  the  King,  in  the  overflowing  effusion  of  their 
loyalty,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  civil  war.  The  Corporation  Act  went  to 
eiclude  Dissenters  whose  political  sentiments  were  considered  as  anti-mo- 
narchical ;  and  the  Test  Act  was  intended  to  operate  against  the  Roman 
Catholics.  He  should  ever  reprobate  such  acts  as  the  pillars  of  the  consti- 
tation.  ^Vliat !  was  any  specific  mode  of  administering  the  Lord's  Supper 
lobe  considered  as  the  corner-stone  of  the  constitution?  A  constitution 
with  snch  a  rotten  foundation,  was,  in  his  opinion,  not  worth  preserving. 

•  The  Edict  of  Nsntca  had  been  enacted  in  the  year  1598,  by  Hem'j  IV.  of  Franco, 
for  securing  to  the  Protestants  perfect  liberty  of  conscience  and  the  public  exercise  of 
their  worflhip,  with  the  privilege  of  filling  all  offices  af  trust.  This  measure  was  re- 
mked  by  Louis  XIV.,  by  the  famous  edict  published  in  16S6.  All  exercise  of  their 
religion — all  assemblies  for  worship,  even  in  the  house— were  forbidden  to  the  Frotes- 
Iiats  under  pain  of  imprisonment  and  confiscation  of  goods.  Their  churches  were 
Drdered  tn  be  demolished.  Parents  were  enjoined  to  hare  Ihetj  children  baptized  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  and  to  bring  them  up  in  the  religion  of  the  State.  The 
nunjitere  were  banished,  and  the  other  Protestants  were  forbidden  to  depart  the 
country,  under  pain  of  the  galleys  for  men,  and  imprisonment  and  confiscation  for 
women.  The  rigour  of  these  prohibitions,  however,  did  not  prevent  a  vast  multitude 
nl  the  French  Protestanta  from  seeking  among  foreign  nations  for  that  liberty  of  which 
they  had  been  bereaved  in  their  native  country,  and  transferring  the  scat  of  their 
industry  to  Oemuuiy,  England,  and  Holland.— Koch's  Revolutions. 
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The  leading  feature  of  true  religion  he  had  always  understood  to  be  charity. 
When  he  viewed  the  Church,  and  saw  churchmen  discoTering  a  spirit  directly 
opposite  to  the  religion  they  professed,  he  must  consider  them  as  men  who 
were  ambitious  of  a  monopoly  of  power  under  the  mask  of  an  affected  appre- 
hension of  danger.  The  Christian  religion  breathed  nothing  but  charity  and 
forbearance ;  it  was  neither  taught  originally  to  kings  and  senators,  nor  had 
it  any  necessary  connexion  with  Government.  It  had  existed  for  centuriea 
without  any  assistance  from  the  secular  arm.  Though  a  learned  prelate, 
(Bishop  Warburton),  had  proposed  a  decent  and  honourable  alliance  between 
the  Church  and  State,  yet  it  was  not  an  alliance  founded  on  the  parity  of  the 
Christian  doctrines,  but  merely  on  promises  of  mutual  support.  According 
to  this  new-fangled  doctrine  the  Church  was  not  to  depend  upon  its  own 
merits,  nor  was  religion  to  be  established  by  the  truth  of  its  own  eridence, 
but  it  was  to  be  supported  by  the  assistance  of  ciril  authority.  Was  this  the 
manner  in  which  Christianity  was  first  propagated  ?  In  its  in&ncy,  when  it 
had  to  combat  the  prejudices  of  mankind,  and  to  make  its  way  through  an 
infinite  number  of  other  obstacles,  was  its  progress  indebted  for  any  support 
from  the  indulgence  of  the  Roman  Emperor's  senate  ?  For  a  Christian  pre* 
late,  then,  to  appeal  from  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures  to  the  authority  of 
secular  power  in  support  of  the  Christian  religion,  was  an  idea  he  should 
ever  reprobate  as  contemptible  and  tihameful.  Religion,  in  his  opinion,  had 
no  reference  whatever  to  the  poHtical  constitution  of  a  state  ;  from  such  an 
alliance  it  would  contaminate  and  be  contaminated ;  the  one  would  be  cor- 
rupted and  the  other  enslaved. 

'*  The  clergy,  he  was  sorry  to  observe,  had  uniformly  acted  with  great 
artifice  and  duplicity  down  from  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  when  they 
made  their  own  chimerical  fears,  which  existed  no  where  but  in  their  own 
heated  and  disordered  imaginations,  the  ground  of  unprovoked  and  unme- 
rited persecution.  Report  said,  but  he  sincerely  hoped  without  foundation, 
that  a  certain  prelate  of  the  Church  (St.  David's)  had  recently  written  a 
circular  letter*  to  the  clergy  of  his  diocese,  requiring  them  to  withhold  their 
votes  and  interests  at  the  next  general  election  from  a  particular  member  of 
that  House,  for  his  having  voted  for  the  present  motion  when  under  discus* 

•  Copy  of  a  Utter  from  Dr.  Iluralcy,  Binhop  of  St.  David's,  to  the  Clergy  of  his 

Diocese. 
**  Sir  William  Mansell  ha.H  (Ut'larcd  himself  a  candidate  to  represent  the  boiou^  cf 
C*armnrthen  in  the  next  Parliament.  I  cannot  refrain  from  declaring  that  he  has  mj 
heartiest  f^ood  wishes.  Mr.  PhillipM,  the  preHcnt  member,  has  received  the  ***«»«v«  off 
the  I)ifw»entcr8  for  the  port  he  took  in  the  late  attempt  to  overthrow  our 
constitution,  by  the  repeal  of  tlie  Corporation  and  Tent  Acts.  By  this  it 
guesrt  what  part  he  in  likely  to  take  in  any  future  attempt  f<)r  that  purpose.  I  hope  I 
•hall  not  have  the  nifjitiHcration  to  iind  a  single  clerf^yman  in  my  diooeae  who  will  bt  so 
falne  to  hiH  own  tharocter,  and  his  duty  tu  the  Established  Church,  as  to  give  hk 
to  any  man  who  has  discovered  such  principles. 

**I  am.  n>vcrcntl  Sir,  your  atTcctionate  Brother  and  fiuthful  Servant, 
'*  AlHT^ruilly.  AuKUst  24,  1789."  "Samibl  St.  DavwV* 
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sion  during  the  last  session.  If  innovation  was  s  subject  of  so  much  dread, 
what  innovHtion  could  be  more  alarming  to  the  constitution  than  this  prece- 
dent of  an  English  bishop  interfering  not  only  in  an  election  for  a  member  of 
PsiiiameDt,  in  direct  violation  of  the  privileges  of  that  House,  but  also  pre- 
•uming  to  maishal  his  ecclesiastical  tribe  in  civil  arrQ}",  and  denouncing  his 
anatberoas  against  every  one  who  should  be  of  opinion  tliat  the  civil  power 
could  esiat  independently  of  the  authority  of  the  Church  ?  Such  an ti- christian 
conduct  was  ill  calculated  to  remove  the  spirit  of  party  und  of  faction,  with 
which  the  Dissenters  roust  be  actuated  under  the  pressure  of  grievance, 
oppression,  and  persecution.  Many  of  the  Dissenters,  he  was  persuaded, 
were  friendly  to  the  church  eslabiiahment.  but  by  such  intolerance  ihcy  might 
be  driven  to  entertain  the  most  inveterate  enmity.  If  their  inlluente  and 
opposition  were  now  dreaded,  how  much  more  so  ought  they  to  be  when 
roused  into  resentment,  irritated  into  hatred,  and  persecuted  into  hostility ! 
It  had  often  proved  a  matter  of  lamentation  to  High  Churchmen,  and  it  had 
been  complained  of  as  a  grievance,  that  Dissenters  had  on  some  occasions 
conformed  to  the  feet  laws.  It  was  rather  a  delicnto  point  for  any  cleigy. 
man  to  scruple  complying  with  an  application  for  the  administration  of  the 
Sacrameiit,  though  in  some  instances  a  refusal  had  been  made  on  tiie  ground 
of  immorality.  But  he  must  condemn  such  a  political  establishment,  which 
required  a  man  to  go  to  our  church,  while  be  belonged  to  a  sect  which  per- 
hapa  held  tenets  diametrically  opposite  ;  it  was  a  direct  method  to  promote 
vice,  immomlity,  and  profaneness.  The  abuse  of  so  much  power,  too,  in  the 
hmods  of  the  clergy,  might  be  attended  with  infinite  mischief.  The  repeal  of 
the  test  laws,  it  was  said,  would  inevitably  prove  an  infringement  of  the 
Union ;  but  this  was  a  palpable  and  egregious  error.  So  far  were  the  test 
laws  from  being  among  the  essential  articles  of  the  Union,  that  when  they 
were  fonnally  proposed  to  become  perpetual  they  were  rejected. 

■'  Some  stress  had  been  laid  on  the  writings  and  opinions  of  certain  indivi- 
duals among  the  Dissenters  who  had  publicly  avowed  their  opposition  to 
the  cbnrch  establishment.  Dr.  Priestley  had  been  particularly  pointed  out 
u  an  objectionable  character  in  this  respect.  But  what  danger  could  pos- 
libly  arise  from  the  adverse  opinions  of  this  truly  eminent  and  learned 
gentleman  to  the  Hierarchy  ?  Was  it  any  proof  of  a  design  to  subvert  the 
ecclesiastical  constitu^on  f  No ;  any  person  might  disapprove  of  our  civil 
constitution ;  might  object  to  the  popular  part  of  our  Government ;  might 
avow  his  sentiments  ever  so  openly,  and  yet  be  not  liable  to  any  civil  inca- 
pacity. A  noble  duke  (Richmond),  high  in  office,  had  attempted  a  reform 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Legislature ;  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had 
done  the  same ;  but  the  patriotic  exertions  of  both  had  failed  of  success ;  yet, 
from  their  opinions,  no  danger  had  been  apprehended  to  the  constitution. 
AAer  such  an  instance,  then,  of  what  little  influence  opinions  have  on  prac- 
tice, we  might  as  safely  allow  Dr.  Priestley  to  be  at  the  head  of  tbe  Church 
u  the  present  minister  at  the  head  of  the  Treasurj',  as  the  opinions  of  the 
Pno  were  not  more  hostile  to  the  Hierarchy  than  those  of  the  other  had  been 
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t)  the  present  constitution  of  the  Legislature.  Another  reverend  gentlemmn 
(Dr.  Price),  in  his  sermon  on  the  anniversary  of  the  ReTolution,  had  deliTered 
many  noble  sentiments  worthy  an  enlightened  philosopher  who  was  uncon- 
fined  by  local  attachments,  and  gloried  in  the  freedom  of  all  the  human  race. 
Though  he  approved  of  his  general  principles,  yet  he  eonsidered  hit  argu- 
ments would  have  better  become  his  speech  than  a  sermon.  To  make  of  the 
pulpity  the  altar,  or  sacramental  table,  political  engines,  he  must  erer  con- 
demn whether  in  a  Dissenter  or  a  Churchman.  The  clergy,  in  their  aennona, 
ought  no  more  to  handle  political  topics  than  the  House  to  discuss  subjects 
of  morality  and  religion.  Arguing  as  he  had  done  against  the  prostitution  of 
the  sacramental  test,  religion  and  politics  ought  ever  to  be  kept  separate. 

*'  Whatever  might  be  the  fate  of  the  present  question,  of  this  he  was  fully 
confident,  that  if  the  test  laws  were  once  repealed,  the  jealousy  of  the 
Church  would  be  at  an  end  ;  if  the  barrier  of  partition  were  removed  the  very 
name  of  Dissenter  would  be  no  more.  Should  the  majority  of  the  House, 
however,  determine  in  favour  of  the  continuance  of  the  test  laws,  it  would 
only  serve  to  keep  alive  a  spirit  of  animosity  between  the  parties ;  it  might 
lead  to  stronger  exertions  in  defence  of  civil  rights ;  and  other  applications  to 
the  wisdom  and  justice  of  the  Legislature  must  be  the  necessary  consequence. 
Some  distinguished  writers  upon  the  subject  had  asserted  that  as  the  test 
laws  had  received  the  sanction  of  Parliament,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Dis- 
senters quietly  and  implicitly  to  submit.  But  was  not  this  doctrine  repog- 
nant  to  the  privilege,  which  was  the  boast  of  every  Britiysh  subject,  of  peti- 
tioning the  Legislature  when  oppressed  or  aggrieved  by  any  law  ?  There 
was  an  end  to  our  liberty  at  once,  if  we  durst  neither  complain  of  grievance, 
nor  petition  for  redress.  The  Dissenters,  he  hoped,  would  strenuously  per- 
severe in  their  applications,  until  they  found  the  object  of  their  wishes  gratified 
in  a  complete  toleration.  In  pleading  their  cause,  he  had  only  supported  the 
principles  of  general  toleration,  and  the  universal  rights  of  mankind. 

*'  In  all  the  great  political  questions  which  he  had  had  the  honour  to 
introduce  for  the  discussion  of  Parliament,  he  had  always  had  the  good 
fortune  to  agree  in  opinion  with,  and  to  experience  the  support  of,  all 
friends  to  whom  he  was  attached  from  principle.  Though  he  should 
glory  in  the  name  of  a  Whig,  as  an  honourable  distinction  which  characterised 
the  advocates  of  civil  and  religious  liberty ;  though  it  was  the  pride  of  kai 
life  to  act  with  the  cordial  approbation  of  the  party  to  whom  he  belonged ; 
yet  a  right  honourable  friend  (Mr.  Burke),  whose  opinions  always  liad  tiM 
greatest  weight  with  him,  did  not  think  as  he  did  on  the  present  question. 
Much,  however,  as  he  respected  his  opinions,  and  highly  as  he  thought  of 
his  undcrsUnding,  yet  in  every  contest  where  liberty  and  the  civil  ri^ts  of 
men  were  involved,  he  should  ever  enlist  under  the  same  standard,  ho' 
formidable  his  opponents  in  the  ranks.  In  the  part  he  had  that  day 
the  tongue  of  slander  might  possibly  represent  him  as  another  Olim  i 
Cromwell  attacking  the  Church  ;  he  had  been  compared  to  that  naarper  oa  ^ 
a  former  occasion  as  attacking  the  Crown,  even  by  the  very  men  whoao 
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he  was  now  pleading.  Tiieir  cause,  however,  he  had  undertaken  from  a 
conviction  that  it  was  a  just  cauae  ;  and  be  should  be  ever  ready  to  become 
the  advocate  of  those  Churchmen,  who  might  now,  perhaps,  load  him  with 
obloquy,  whenever  he  saw  them  in  real  danger.  He  would  now  cheerfully 
■abmit  to  the  disadvantage  of  momentary  unpopularity,  confident  that  the 
time  was  not  very  distant  when  the  world  would  do  ample  justice  to  his 
motiTes."  He  then  concluded  with  moving.  "  That  the  House  will  immedi- 
ately resolve  itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  House  to  consider  of  so 
much  of  the  acts  of  the  I3th  and  25th  of  Charles  the  Second  as  requires 
persons,  before  their  admission  into  any  office,  civil  or  military,  or  any  place 
of  trust  under  the  Crown,  to  receive  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  C'hurch  of  England." 

The  motion  was  supported  by  Sir  H.  Hoghton.  Mr.  Beaufoy.  Mr.  William 
Smith,  and  othern ;  and  opposed  principally  by  Mr.  Pilt.  Mr.  Powys,  Mr.  Yorke, 
Mr.  Martin,  and  Sir  William  Dolben.  Mr.  Hurke  concurred  with  Mr.  Fos  upon 
thegeneralgroundofmanyofhis  arguments  respecting  toleration,  and  declared 
that  "  had  the  repeal  been  moved  for  ten  years  ago,  he  should  probably  have 
joined  him  in  supporting  it ;  but  be  had  the  strongest  reasons  to  believe  that 
many  of  the  persons  now  culling  themselves  Dissenters,  and  who  stood  iho 
most  forward  in  the  present  application  for  relief,  were  men  of  factious  and 
dangerous  principles,  actuated  by  no  motives  of  religion  or  conscience,  to 
which  toleration  could  in  any  rational  sense  be  applied.  He  also  agreed  with 
Mr.  Foi.  that  men  were  not  to  be  judged  merely  by  their  speculative 
opinions,  but  by  their  opinions  and  conduct  taken  together,"  He  then 
produced  and  read  to  the  House  several  documents  to  substantiate  the 
allegations  he  had  made. 

Mr.  Fox  rose  to  reply.  He  began  with  observing,  that  "  however  ex- 
hausted and  fatigued  he  might  feel.himself  from  the  length  of  the  debate,  at 
that  late  hour,  yet  with  the  strength  he  had  remaining  he  would  exert  his 
best  endeavourd  to  answer  every  argument  that  had  been  advanced  against 
the  motion  which  he  had  that  day  the  honour  to  make.  There  had  been 
certain  points  in  which  he  had  been  misunderstood,  and  many  of  bis  argu- 
ments had  been  unfairly  stated.  This  might  be  owing  to  an  inaccuracy  in 
bis  method  of  laying  down  bis  positions,  and  not  to  any  intention  of  mis- 
representing his  argument.  He  had  contended,  upon  the  principle  of 
toleration,  that  we  were  not  warranted  in  deducing  inferences  from  men's 
opinions  contrary  to  their  professions,  unless  their  conduct  and  principles 
disagreed.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  gone  the  length  of 
arguing  that  we  might  deduce  inferences  from  our  own  opinions  of  the  effect 
of  tbe  conduct  of  an  adversary,  without  attending  to  bis  actions  ;  whereas 
we  ought  to  give  every  man  credit  for  his  conduct  until  his  actions 
contradicted  his  professions.  The  Dissenters  ask  for  a  simple  repeal  of  the 
test  laws.  The  Minister's  argument  went  upon  this  ground:  If  the 
EKssenters  obtain  the  object  of  their  present  application,  they  would  be 
Encouraged  to  grasp  at  more  ;  and  there  was  reaton  to  apprehend  from  their 
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principles  that  they  would  not  relax  in  their  endeavours  until  thej  had 
completely  subverted  the  present  Establishment.  But  this  was  not  the 
declaration  of  the  Dissenters;  it  was  merely  the  unfair  inference  of  the 
Minister,  judging  of  evil  intentions  from  mcn*s  opinions,  and  not  from  their 
actions.  From  the  argument  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman  last  year, 
and  the  points  upon  which  he  had  then  principally  insisted,  he  had  been 
induced  to  meet  his  objection,  and  therefore  he  had  set  out  with  laying  down 
the  principle  of  toleration  in  opposition  to  that  of  persecution.  In  explain- 
ing himself  upon  this  subject,  he  had  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  if  the 
principle  of  persecution,  as  generally  received  and  understood,  was  originally 
a  right  principle,  then  it  would  follow  that  the  bloody  transactions  which 
took  place  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Ninth,  such  as  the  massacre  of  Paris 
and  the  murder  of  the  Protestants,  as  well  as  the  cruelties  of  Smithfield  and 
other  places,  were  all  mild,  benevolent,  and  merciful  acts.  If  the  original 
principle  of  persecution  extended  to  such  unjustifiable  enormities,  must  it 
not  be  palpably  wrong  ?  He  then  abandoned  such  a  principle  as  untenable, 
and  argued  upon  that  of  toleration.  But  in  calling  the  repeal  of  the  test 
laws  a  question  of  toleration,  he  might  not  be  exactly  accurate.  Though  it 
might  not  come  within  the  extent  of  the  true  principle  of  religious  toleration, 
yet  of  this  he  was  confident,  that  it  was  a  question  of  justice,  upon  which 
the  claim  of  the  Dissenters  to  the  indulgence  of  the  House  was  well 
founded. 

"  Upon  this  nice  and  subtile  distinction,  however,  an  objection  had  been 
urged  by  the  right  honourable  gentleman  against  his  motion,  which  was 
nothing  but  specious  sophistry  and  inconclusive  reasoning.  He  should  ever 
protest  against  the  principle  of  prejudging  the  conduct  of  another  from  his 
opinions,  when  his  conduct  and  declarations  were  directly  the  reverse  to 
say  any  man  intended  mischief  when  he^professed  friendship,  and  especially 
if  his  conduct  accorded  with  such  a  declaration,  was  very  unfair  and  utmost. 
A  resemblance  had  been  attempted  to  be  drawn  between  a  religious  test  and 
an  oath.  But  in  what  did  it  consist  ?  In  taking  an  oath,  it  was  true,  m  man 
made  a  religious  appeal ;  but  it  always  was  an  appeal  to  his  own  religion. 
A  Jew  was  sworn  upon  the  Old  Testament ;  the  greater  number  of  Christiaiis 
upon  the  Evangelists ;  the  Quaker  by  his  own  affirmation ;  and  the  M»- 
homctan  upon  the  Koran.  The  solemnity  of  an  oath  was  allowed  every 
conscientious  man  to  be  taken  agreeably  to  his  own  particular  mode  of 
religion.  Where  then  was  the  analogy  between  a  religious  test  and  tlie 
taking  of  an  oath  ?  Was  it  anything  like  men  of  different  penuaaiooSp 
professing  dificrent  creeds,  submitting  to  the  sacramental  test  ?  Certainly 
not.  Here  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  ingenuity  and  sophistij  had 
also  failed  him. 

'*  An  honourable  baronet  had  thought  it  necessary  to  enter  into  an  elaborate 
defence  of  the  respectability  of  the  clergy  as  a  body.  Had  there  been  aU 
tempted  any  gcnerul  attack  u]M)n  the  Church  ?  No.  In  speaking  of  the  Chuick 
he  had  only  animadverted  upon  its  conduct  when  it  presumed  to  act  as  apartj. 
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He  sbould  ever  reprobate  the  principles  and  conduct  of  the  High  Church 
party,  who  had  uniformly  din  ting  ui^hcd  tbemBelvee  as  inimical  to  tho  consti- 
tutioQ  and  to  the  civil  rights  of  the  subject.  But  in  that  chiss  of  the  clergy 
denominated  the  Low  Church,  there  had  been  men  of  Uberality  and  talents 
whom  he  should  ever  hold  in  the  greatest  reapect.  They  were  worthy 
membcra  of  the  Church;  had  proved  themselves  dial  in  gui  shingly  instru- 
mental in  the  eatablishment  of  political  freedom  at  the  ReTohition.  Many 
now  in  this  party,  he  understood,  were  sincere  friends  to  his  motion,  and  had 
heartily  joined  in  the  entreaty  of  the  Dissenters  to  bring  the  subject  forward. 
He  was  happy  to  find  that  theie  were  clergymen  of  such  liberality  of  epmt 
and  disposition  in  the  present  day.  An  honourable  gentleman  had  observed, 
that  the  subjects  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  had  better  have  been 
discussed  separately.  He  could  not  forbear  expressing  his  surprise  at  thii 
observation  ;  as  the  subjects  of  both  Acts  were  so  intimately  connected  and 
involyed,  in  his  opinion,  as  to  present  thomseWes  fitter  for  consideration  and 
discussion  together  than  separate.  If  ihey  were  to  be  considered  separately, 
the  Corporation  Act  appeared  to  him  the  most  exceptionable  in  a  consti- 
tutionul  point  of  view ;  as  a  restriction  upon  the  subject  in  the  exercise  of  a 
natural  right  ought  to  he  regarded  in  that  House  with  a  greater  degree  of 
jealousy  than  even  a  restriction  upon  the  King  in  the  exercise  of  his  royal 
prerogative. 

"  What  he  had  heard  with  the  greatest  concern  in  the  course  of  thai 
evening's  debate  had  been  the  speech  of  his  right  honourable  friend  (Mr. 
Burke).  It  bad  filled  him  with  grief  and  shame.  Sentiments  bad  been 
uttered  which  he  could  have  wished  to  have  remained  a  secret  for  ever. 
Though  he  was  indebted  to  his  right  honourable  friend  for  the  greatest 
share  of  the  political  knowledge  he  possessed — his  political  education  had 
been  formed  under  him  —  his  iixstructions  had  invariably  governed  hi* 
principles  ^  yet,  mortified  as  he  had  been  by  his  speech  of  that  evening,  ha 
had,  however,  received  this  consolation  from  it,  that  every  principle  which 
he  had  laid  down  had  been  avowed  by  his  right  honourable  Iriend  in  the 
coQtte  of  his  speech.  While  he  had  stated  his  principles,  and  had  argued 
from  an  application  of  inferences  deducible  from  those  principles,  his  right 
honourable  friend  had,  on  the  contrary,  taken  pamphlets,  private  letters, 
anecdotes,  conjectures,  suspicions,  and  invectives,  for  the  materials  of  hia 
speech,  which  be  had  worked  up  with  all  the  charms  of  fancy  and  the  em- 
bellishments of  oratory,  for  which  his  right  honourable  friend  was  lo 
eminently  distinguished.  Such  had  been  the  grounds  upon  which  he  had 
(bonded  his  opposition  to  the  motion  under  discussion,  to  which  he  declared 
he  should  have  been  a  friend  ten  years  ago.  What  did  this  prove,  but  that 
he  had  retained  his  opinion  upon  the  subject  ten  years  longer  than  his  right 
bononrsble  friend  }  With  respect  to  the  anecdotes  quoted  of  the  Dnke  of 
Kchmond  having  addressed  a  singular  speech  to  the  bishops  during  the 
Ainerican  war,  he  saw  an  analogy  between  that  story  and  the  argument  of 
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''  The  conduct  of  the  Dissenters  in  declaring  that,  at  the  next  general 
election,  they  would  only  support  men  who  were  well  affected  to  the  cause  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  he  did  not  see  liable  either  to  objection  or  censure. 
He  was  astonished  to  hear  gentlemen  talk  of  this  as  a  test  imposed  by  the 
Dissenters  upon  their  representatives.  Did  not  gentlemen  on  the  other  side 
of  the  House  declare  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  that,  in  their  own  opinions, 
they  were  friendly  to  the  motion ;  yet,  in  obedience  to  the  instructions  of 
their  constituents,  who  were  Churchmen,  they  considered  themselves  as 
bound  to  oppose  it  ?  Was  not  this  imposing  a  test  ?  How  different  the 
conduct  of  the  Dissenters,  who  were  the  constituents  of  the  honourable 
gentlemen,  Messrs.  Windham  and  Tiemey,  who  assured  them  they  might 
vote  on  this  question  according  to  their  conscience  !  He  wished  Churchmen 
had  shown  as  much  liberality.  In  Dr.  Priestley's  manly  declaration  of  his 
individual  opinion,  expressive  of  dislike  of  establishments,  he  saw  no 
criminality  whatever.  Any  man  might  avow  his  dislike  of  any  civil  insti- 
tution ;  but  as  long  as  his  opinion  was  not  brought  into  action  there  could 
be  no  criminality.  If  such  conduct  was  criminal,  he  desired  to  be  considered 
as  a  participator  in  the  guilt. 

*'  The  production  of  the  letter  of  Mr.  Fletcher,  from  Bolton,  by  his  right 
honourable  friend,  he  acknowledged  did  not  a  little  surprise  him ;  for  if 
ever  there  was  a  paper  which  furnished  an  argument  in  favour  of  the 
question,  that  letter  was  one.  He  had  never  heard  of  the  name  or  conduct 
of  Mr.  Fletcher  before ;  but  if  any  argument  could  be  depended  on,  that 
which  Mr.  Fletcher  had  urged  was  essential,  in  his  opinion,  towards  proving 
that  those  Dissenters  who  deserve  well  of  the  Legislature  ought  to  be 
separated  from  those  who  are  not  inclined  to  be  content  with  the  simple 
repeal  of  the  test  laws.  What  had  been  the  argument  of  his  right  honour- 
able friend,  in  a  debate  during  the  American  war,  by  which  he  had  done 
himself  infinite  honour  ?  It  was  a  doctrine  which,  prima  /aciey  appeared  an 
absolute  paradox,  but  founded,  notwithstanding,  in  true  wisdom  and  sound 
policy.  The  subject  was  the  division  of  Massachusetts  Bay  from  the  proTinee 
of  New  York  and  others.  '  What !  *  said  his  right  honourable  friend, 
'separate  Massachusetts  Bay  from  New  York,  with  a  view  to  adopt  this 
weak  and  absurd  maxim,  divitle  et  impera  f  I  scout  the  idea — I  nerer  will 
consent  to  it ;  but  I  will  agree  to  the  division  of  America.*  The  House 
imagining  his  right  honourable  friend  had  committed  a  blunder,  eontinued 
for  some  time  in  a  roar  of  laughter.  But  what  was  his  explanation  ?  It 
was  this  :  '  I  will  divide  America,  not  by  separating  Massachusetts  Bay  from 
the  other  provinces,  but  by  abandoning  the  disloyal  and  disaffected  proTiDoea. 
and  preserving  those  which  arc  well  disposed  to  us,  not  by  any  coercion,  bat 
by  granting  them  all  they  wish  for.'  The  same  prudent  advice  would  bo 
politic  for  the  House  to  adopt  in  regard  to  the  Dissenters.  Sepante  the 
Dissenters — break  their  union — abandon  those  who  are  unreasonable  ond 
grant  to  all  such  as  are  moderate  all  they  so  justly  require.  I  verily 
believe,"  said  Mr.  Fox,  **  if  you  repeal  the  test  laws,  there  will  be  an  end  oiT 
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all  further  claim  of  the  Dissenters  to  the  iailul(;eiice  of  the  Legislature.  But 
this,  he  desired  to  be  utiderstood,  was  only  his  own  epeculatiTe  opinion,  and 
not  anj  pledge  offered  to  the  House,  warranted  bjr  any  declaration  of  the 
Diflsenters ;  [hey  were  at  liberty  to  lend  as  much  credit  aa  they  thought 
proper  to  this  opinion. 

"  But  how  was  the  strange  dcrelictiun  of  his  right  honourable  friend 
from  his  former  principles  to  be  accounted  for  ?  He  could  only  ascribe  it  to 
the  effect  of  his  too  great  and  nice  sensibility;  whose  chief  delight  had 
always  been  benevolence  and  mercy ;  whose  feelings  had  been  shocked  and 
irritated  by  a  mistaken  idea  of  the  transactions  in  France,  which  had  been 
nothing  more  than  the  miseries  lo  which  erery  country  was  unavoidably 
subject  upon  every  revolution  in  its  government,  before  the  new  coniitilutioii 
had  acquired  its  full  operation  and  e8ta,bliBhment.  The  imagination  of  his 
right  honourable  friend  had  eagerly  caught  hold  of  such  objects,  and,  in 
contemplating  the  ruin  of  the  Government,  the  desolation  of  the  Church,  the 
misery  of  the  beggared  ecclesiastics,  and  the  general  distresses  of  the  tn- 
habitants,  he  had  actually  lost  the  energy  of  his  natural  Judgment,  through 
the  exquisite  acutenes^  of  his  feelings ;  otbern-iae  a  person  of  his  great  good 
sense  could  never  have  been  so  led  astray  into  enmity  against  thejuat  cause 
of  the  Dissenters,  as  a  body,  merely  because  Dr.  Priestley,  Mr.  Palmer,  and 
Mr.  Robinson,  happened  to  differ  from  him  in  their  speculative  opinions. 
The  assurance  of  the  Dissenting  ministers,  when  the  bill  passed  about  eleven 
years  ago,  respecting  Dissenting  teachers  and  schoolmasters,*  that  they 
would  apply  no  more  for  themselves,  had  been  very  unfairly  and  disin- 
genuously  applied  in  argument  hy  the  right  honourable  gentleman  opposite 
to  him.  Did  the  present  application  come,  as  that  had  done,  specifically 
from  the  Dissenting  ministers  ?  The  extract  read  from  Dr.  Kippis  did  not 
go  to  preclude  the  ministers  from  joining  their  lay  brethren  in  an  application 
to  the  legislature  for  a  matter  of  general  relief.  The  Dissenting  ministers, 
from  the  repeal  of  the  test  laws,  had  no  emolument  to  expect,  nor  any 
advantage,  civil  or  religious,  to  gun.  They  had  been  perfectly  consistent 
with  their  assurances  ;  their  claims,  as  ministers,  were  perfectly  distinct  from 
those  of  their  lay  brethren ;  and  the  right  honourable  gentleman  ought  not 
to  have  confounded   them,  in  order  to  tax    them  with  a   breach  of  good 

fAith. 

"  Theallnsion  to  the  conduct  of  Lord  George  Qordon,  and  tiie  rbt*  in  1780, 

■  By  19  Gpo.  III.  c.  44,  those  Dissenting  nuntsten  who  Kruple  to  subscribe  such 
panaof  the  Thirty -nine  Articles  as  ore  required  by  the  Toleradon  Act,  1  Wm.  &  Muy, 
c.  IS,  to  be  subscribed  by  them,  (ttuf*  ante,  p.  334,  note,}  may,  instead  theTeof|  lubaciibe 
the  dedaratioQ  prescribed  in  the  act,  piofessing  themselTes  to  be  Chilitiuis  and  Fro- 
teatauts,  and  that  they  believe  the  Scriptures  to  contain  the  revealed  will  of  God,  and 
to  be  the  rule  of  doctrine  and  practice.  And  no  Protestant  DiBS^tleiB  taking  the  oatlia 
of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  and  subscribing  the  declaration  against  Foperj,  ai  well 
■■  the  new  declaration  prescribed  by  the  act,  shall  be  pro«ecuted  for  teaching  youth 
■■  a  schoolmaster.  The  act,  however,  prohibits  Protestant  DisMntera  from  holding 
the  mastershipa  of  any  endowed  schools  <a  colleges. 
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*'  What  could  he  say  on  such  attempts  by  men  learned  in  the  law  to 
iin]x)se  upon  the  plain  sense  and  unlearned  understanding  of  the  House,  but 
with  his  right  honourable  friend  (Mr.  Burke),  that  gentlemen  of  the  long 
robe  being  accustomed  to  find  the  reward  of  their  talents  elsewhere,  thought 
the  waste  and  offals  of  their  learning  good  enough  for  the  House  of  Commons? 
If  the  learned  gentleman  had  not  been  present  at  the  trial,  it  waa  his  own 
fault ;  and  it  was  the  first  time  that  he  had  heard  a  man  urge  his  own  neg- 
lect of  duty  as  a  reason  for  abridging  the  privileges  of  the  body  to  which  he 
belonged.  On  this  point,  however,  he  would  endeavour  to  set  him  somewhat 
more  at  his  ease.  It  was  proper  that  he  should  have  been  present  at  the 
trial  because  the  House  had  ordered  it,  but  it  was  not  necessary.  There 
were  two  ways  in  which  the  House  proceeded  on  imi>eachments.  In  one 
they  attended  as  a  committee  of  the  whole  House  in  Westminster-hall,  and 
in  the  other  they  appointed  a  private  committee,  as  in  the  case  of  Lord 
Macclesfield*  and  others,  who  managed  the  prosecution  at  the  bar  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  where  none  of  the  rest  of  the  members  had  any  more 
right  to  be  present  than  any  other  subject.  In  this  mode  the  House  having 
decided  that  there  was  ground  for  an  impeachment,  committed  the  manage- 
ment to  a  private  committee,  in  whose  report  they  confided  ;  and  if  their 
charges  were  proved,  prayed  for  judgment.  The  application  of  the  principle 
to  the  other  mode  was  obvious.  Although  the  House  attended  pro  formd 
as  a  committee  of  the  wliole  House,  it  was  neither  required  nor  expected  that 
every  individual  member  should  attend  ;  and  in  this  case  also,  they  trusted 
more  to  the  report  of  their  managers  than  to  their  own  observation  of  the 
proceedings.  From  the  managers,  however,  the  learned  gentleman  could 
receive  no  information.  They  were  a  committee  no  longer,  having,  like 
every  other  committee  of  the  House,  been  dissolved  by  the  dissolution  of 
Parliament.  AVhen  a  new  committee  was  appointed,  that  committee  would 
have  all  the  necessary  documents  in  their  possession,  and  be  able  to  give  the 
Houbc  whatever  information  might  be  wanted.  It  was  asked,  if  all  their 
proceedings  did  not  cea^e  with  a  dissolution  ?  Precisely  those,  he  would 
answer,  that  cca^ed  with  a  prorogation.  On  a  prorogation,  all  votes  of 
money,  and  ail  bills  depending,  fell  to  the  ground.  So  they  did  on  a  dissolu- 
tion. By  a  prorogation  the  state  of  an  impeachment  was  not  affected.  No 
more  was  it  aflccted  by  a  dissolution.  During  the  interval  occasioned  by 
either,  the  high  court  of  Parliament  could  not  sit,  any  more  than  the  courts 
of  common  law  in  the  interval  between  term  and  term.  When  ParliameBt 
met  after  eitlier,  judicial  proceedings  were  taken  up  inatatu  9110,  just  as  in  the 
courts  below  after  a  vacation.  In  this  manner  had  the  proceedings  on  the 
impeachment  been  suspended  by  every  prorogation  of  Parliament*  and  the 

•  llic  Earl  of  MuccloHtidd,  Ix)rd  lli^h  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain,  was  impcacbed 
by  thi»  CimiinunH,  in  the  yciir  172o,  on  11  charge  of  having;  connived  at  certain  venal 
practice?*  touching:  tlie  hale  of  places,  and  the  money  of  siiitom  deposited,  in  the  Omrt 
of  Chjincery.  He  wa*  iinanimouflly  pronounced  fo^iltv  by  the  liords,  and 
in  a  fine  of  £30.000.—IlowcirH  Sutc  Trials,  vol.  xvi.  p.  767.  •<  Je», 
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committee  of  managers  ilinsolved.  After  the  prorogation  the  committee  had 
been  re-tkppojntcd,  and  the  procee<llngs  on  the  trial  resumed.  There  was  no 
difference  between  the  present  situation  of  the  House  and  its  situation  after 
any  of  the  prorogations  since  the  trial  commenced,  e.tcepl  that  having  been 
sent  back  to  their  constituents,  thej  might  more  properly  review  their  former 
proceedings,  to  see  what  they  would  abide  by,  and  what  they  would  abajidon. 
■■  Were  a  Minixter,  it  had  been  said,  to  advise  a  dissolution  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  an  end  to  an  impeachment,  he  would  he  guilty  of  a  high  crime. 
Were  a  Minister  to  advise  a  dissolution  pending  an  impeachment,  knowing 
tliat  it  would  put  an  end  to  the  impeachment,  he  would  deserve  to  be 
imfieached  himself.  He  did  not  mean  to  insinuate  any  reflection  on  the 
right  honourable  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  He  had  advised  his 
Majesty  to  dissolve  the  Parliament  at  a  time  that  he  thought  most  convenient 
for  the  public  service,  and  he  had  given  the  most  substantia!  proofs  that  he 
did  not  believe  it  would  affect  the  state  of  the  impeachment.  But  if  there 
were  any  persons  in  his  Majesty's  councils  who  believed  and  who  meant  to 
maintain  that  a  dissolution  of  Parliament  necessarily  put  an  end  to  an  im- 
peachment, they  were  highly  culpable,  and  ought  to  answer  to  their  country 
for  advising  a  measure,  perhaps  good  in  itself,  but  which  they  knew  must 
defeat  the  ends  of  public  justice.  By  the  Act  of  1773,  for  inquiring  into 
offences  committed  in  India,  it  waa  provided  thai  various  parliamentary  pro- 
ceedings necessary  for  that  purpose  should  continue  from  session  to  session, 
ami  from  rarliamcnt  to  Parliament,  but  not  a  word  was  said  of  impeachments. 
This  was  no  casual  omission,  but  an  omission  on  principle,  to  which  he 
pledged,  not  his  opinion,  hut  his  veracity.  It  waa  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  framers  of  that  act  to  include  impeachments,  and  on  the  advice  of  the 
late  Mr.  Dyson,  whose  knowledge  of  the  law  of  Parliament  had  never  been 
qaeationed,  they  were  expressly  omitted,  in  order  that  the  undoubted  right 
nnd  privilege  of  the  Commons  might  not  be  weakened  by  an  indirect  admission 
on  their  own  part,  that  it  was  not  clear. 

"  It  had  been  observed,  that  as  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  was  generally 
expected,  those  who  conducted  the  impeachment,  and  were  anxious  that 
public  justice  should  not  be  defeated,  ought  to  have  brought  in  a  hill  to  con- 
1)006  the  impeachment  over  the  dissolution,  when  they  saw  that  the  trial 
conld  not  be  concluded  before  it.  Those  who  said  so  ought  to  recollect  that 
it  waa  not  the  opinion  of  the  managers  that  the  impeachment  would  be 
effected  by  a  dissolution.  All  that  on  them  depended  the  managers  had 
done.  They  bad  moved  a  resolution  in  the  last  session  of  the  late  Parlia- 
tnent,  that  the  Commons  would  persevere  in  the  prosecution  of  the  impeach- 
ment dll  the  ends  of  public  justice  were  obtained,  and  the  resolution  had  been 
adopted  by  the  House.  What  was  the  conduct  of  those  who  thought  that  a 
dissolution  would  put  an  end  to  the  impeachment?  Did  they  apprise  the 
House  of  it  ?  No.  When  ibey  saw  the  House  voting  that  they  wotdd  per- 
Kvere  in  the  impeachment — when  they  knew  that  a  dissolution  was  ap- 
^oaching,  which,  in  their  opinion,  must  necessarily  bo  fatal  to  it,  instead  of 
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on  some  occasions  contrary  to  the  opinions  of  those  with  whom  he  agreed  on 
other  points,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  give  something  more  than  a  silent 
vote  in  support  of  a  question,  in  the  fate  of  which  all  their  priTilegea  were 
involved. 

''  The  question  was,  indeed,  of  great  importance.  Of  such  importance,  as 
he  defied  human  wit,  or  human  eloquence  to  exaggerate;  no  lets  than 
whether  the  constitution  of  the  country  was  a  free  conittitution,  under  which 
every  act  of  Oovcmmcnt  was  subject  to  inquiry,  and  accompanied  with 
responsibility ;  or  whether  power  might  be  exercised  without  control  and 
without  any  national  inquest  to  take  cognisance  of  its  abuse.  Those  who 
disputed  the  right  of  the  Commons  to  proceed  on  an  impeachment  after  a 
dissolution,  had  argued  from  a  repetition  of  the  same  precedents  first  referrcd 
to,  and  very  ably  commented  upon  by  the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman 
who  first  opposed  an  immediate  decision.  All  the  arguments  on  those  pre- 
cedents had  been  answered  with  so  much  ability  by  the  right  honourable  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  as  to  render  any  other  answer  unnecessary. 
Of  this,  those  who  contended  that  the  Commons  had  no  such  right,  seemed 
to  have  been  aware.  They  appeared  to  have  said  to  themselves,  ^  the  first 
speech  on  the  precedents  contained  ail  that  can  be  urged  with  any  plan- 
sibility.  That  speech  has  been  so  fully,  so  irresistibly  answered,  that  all 
we  can  now  do  is  to  weaken  the  impression  of  the  answer  by  repetition ; 
if  we  cannot  convince,  we  may  yet  confound.*  Repetition  was  accordingly 
tried.  Other  learned  gentlemen  had  risen,  and,  instead  of  taking  new  groand« 
had  gone  over  the  same  precedents,  built  on  them  the  same  arguments,  and 
deduced  the  same  conclusions,  in  hopes,  no  doubt,  that  the  second  answer 
would  be  less  able  than  the  first.  In  this,  however,  they  had  been  dis« 
appointed,  for  a  second  answer  by  another  right  honourable  gentleman  (Mr. 
Dundas)  had  as  completely  demolished  the  repetition  as  the  first  OTertnmed 
the  original  arguments.  Another  attempt,  however,  was  made.  The  footed 
precedents  were  again  rallied,  and  brought  into  the  field  by  another  learned 
gentleman,  (Sir  John  Scott),  who  declared  that  he  could  not  conscientionBlT 
vote  that  an  impeachment  after  a  dissolution  remained  in  Mtatu  quo^  nwlfif 
he  was  first  satisfied  that  such  a  principle  was  agreeable  to  the  practice  of 
the  courts  below.  This  third  attempt  he  feared  would  be  too  sneoeesfiiL 
inasmuch  as  the  answer  which  he  should  give  would  be  much  less  able  tK^w 
either  of  the  preceding. 

""  It  was  not  his  intention  to  dwell  much  on  the  precedents  which  bad 
been  so  repeatedly  and  so  ably  discussed ;  but  to  rest  his  argoment  on  tbe 
general  principle,  that  whatever  was  inconsistent  with,  or  subversive  of  m  five 
constitution,  could  make  no  part  of  the  law  under  that  constitution.  On  tbe 
precedents,  however,  the  learned  gentleman  who  preceded  him  bad  btondbt 
only  one  new  authority,  the  authority  of  Lord  Danby  on  tbe  state  of  bis  own 
impeachment,*  an  authority  just  as  good  as  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hastian 

•  The  Earl  of  Danby,  Lord  High  Treasurer  in  the  reign  of  Charles  tbe  SUmw^^i^  ^f^ 
impeached  by  the  CommonA  on  &  charge,  among  others,  of  ha%*iag  writtcii  a 


would  be  on  the  question  before  the  House,  and  of  which  the  leftmed 
gentleman  was  welcome  to  the  full  value.  The  clear  and  eipress  resolution 
of  1679.*  adopted  on  the  pliun  analogy  of  other  judicial  proceedings  in 
Parliament,  on  careful  search  of  precedents  and  mature  deliberation,  that 
resolution  on  which  Lord  StafToTdf  had  been  tried,  convicted,  and  eiecutecl, 

Uontagiie,  tbc  Engliitli  ambawador  at  Paris,  while  the  nogotiationa  at  Nimegueu  liit 
the  general  peace  were  penduig,  empowering  him  to  nmke  an  offer  of  neutniUly  for  thu 
price  of  0,000,000  livres  yearly  for  three  years.  The  letter  was  not  only  written  by  ihc 
Kin^B  cxprcBB  oidera,  but  Chnrles  atlisted  this  with  his  own  hand  in  a  postscript. 
—Hume's  History  of  England,  vol.  vi.  pp.  120,  130,  Edit.  IStl.  See  Ilallani's  Con- 
Btitutiona]  Hi«t.  vol.  ii.  p.  Sd2,  tt  itq. 

*  On  ihe  llth  of  March,  1673,  the  Hou.ae  of  I..ord9  ordered  that  the  commitlee  for 
privileges  should  inquire,  ■'  whether  an  appeal  to  that  House,  eilhor  hy  writ  of  error  or 
petition,  from  the  proceedings  of  any  other  court,  being  depcndiug  and  not  determined  in 
QDeaeasionofParlianiEnt,  continue  iniCo/ufiia  unto  the  nest  aesiion  of  Pailiameut.  with- 
ont  renewing  Ihe  writ  of  error  or  petition."  In  the  report  of  the  committee  on  the  29th 
<rf  March,  1673.  the  order  of  reference  was  mis-recited  in  a  very  remarkable  manner. 
Instead  of  the  words  in  the  order  "  &om  the  proceedings  of  any  other  court,"  thefollow' 


■/ 


r  any  other  biuiiness  wherein  their  lordships  act  a>  in 
jiiiieiaim  and  not  in  their  legislative  capacity."  The  committee  tlien  came  to  the 
naolution,  "  That  businesses  depending  in  one  Parliament,  (x  session  of  Parliament, 
have  been  continued  to  the  next  session  of  the  same  Parliament,  and  the  proceeding 
hereupon  have  remained  in  the  same  state  in  which  they  were  left  when  tnst  in  agitS' 
lioa."  The  House  approved  of  this  resolution,  and  ordered  it  accordiDgly.  The  disao- 
Intion  of  theI.ong  Parliament  while  the  impeachment  against  Danby  and  the  tivc  Popish 
lords  was  pending  raised  the  question,  whether  an  impeachment  abates  by  a  dissolution. 
It  was,  therefore,  referred  by  the  Lords,  on  ihc  llth  of  March,  1078.  to  thoir  conunitlM 
far  privileges,  to  ccmsider  whether  petitions  of  appeal  which  were  presented  to  lliat 
Hdiue  £u  die  IsdC  Parliament  were  atill  in  force  Co  lie  proceeded  on.  .Vexl  daf  iC 
was  referred  to  the  same  committee,  on  a  report  of  the  matter  of  fact  aa  to  the  impeach- 
menui  of  the  Earl  of  Danby  and  the  five  Popish  lords  In  the  late  Parliament,  to  consider 
the  state  of  the  said  impeachments  and  all  the  incidents  relating  thereto,  and  to  report 
to  the  House.  On  the  18th  of  llarch,  the  Karl  of  E.iscx  reported  &om  the  committee 
that,  '■  upon  perusal  of  the  judgment  of  this  HouBe  of  the  29th  of  March,  1673,  tbey 
■re  of  opinion  that,  in  nil  cases  of  appeals  and  writs  of  error,  ihey  continue  and  are  to 
be  proceeded  on.  in  ilalu  quo  as  they  stood  at  the  dissolution  of  the  last  Parliament, 

without  beginning  de  tioco And  upon  consideration  had  of  the  matter  referred 

to  their  lordships  concerning  the  state  of  the  impeachments  brought  up  from  the  Bouse 
of  Commons  the  last  Parliament,  and  alt  the  incidents  relating  thereunto,  their  lordships 
are  of  opinion  tbatthc  dissolution  of  the  last  Parliament  doth  not  alter  the  state  of  the 
impeachment  brought  up  by  the  Commons  in  that  Parliament."  This  report  was 
taken  into  consideration  on  the  following  day  by  the  House ;  and  after  a  debate,  which 
qipesra  from  the  journals  to  have  lasted  some  time,  it  was  resolved  to  agree  with  the 
committee.— Lords'  Journals.     Hallam's  Constitutional  Hist.  voL  ii.  pp.  5SG,  S66. 

t  Of  the  five  peers.  Lords  Stafibrd,  Powis,  Arundet,  Pctre,  and  Bi:lasjge,  who  were 
committed  to  the  Tower,  on  the  charge  of  being  the  principal  instigators  of  the  cele- 
brated Popish  Plot  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  Lord  Stafford  alone  was  brought 
to  trial,  and  condemned,  and  executed.  The  other  peerx,  with  the  exception  of  Lord 
Petre,  who  died  in  confinement,  ou  the  5th  of  Januarj-,  1 683,  were  liberated  on  the  22nd 
of  May,  1686,  when  the  falsehood  of  the  evidence  upon  which  (hey  all  hid  been  committed 
was  established.     Vidtpotl,  p.  304. 
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had  been  arraigned  as  an  arbitrary  resolution,  made  in  bad  times,  to  Berre  a 
particular  purpose,  and  contrary  to  the  former  practice  of  Parliament.*  The 
peculiar  hardships  of  Lord  Stafford*s  case  had  also  been  pathetically  insisted 
upon,  as  if  any  hardship  or  informality  in  a  particular  case  would  affect  the 
general  principle. 

*'  Aflcr  what  had  been  stated  with  so  much  precision  and  so  much  truth 
of  the  times  of  Charles  the  Second,  it  would  not  again  be  contended  that 
they  were  bad  times  in  Parliamentary  law,  or  that  any  precedent  derived 
from  them  was  to  be  suspected  merely  on  that  account.  The  fact  was  that 
the  times,  in  a  constitutional  point  of  view,  were  good.  All  that  could  be 
charged  upon  them  was  their  credulity.  The  people,  harassed  and  alarmed 
by  repeated  attempts  on  their  liberty,  were,  perhaps,  too  ready  to  listen  to 
those  who  wished  to  take  advantage  of  their  fears  ;  but  while  some  of  their 
acts,  viewed  coolly  and  at  a  distance,  might  be  blamable,  the  principle  on 
which  they  acted  was  good.  The  condemnation  of  Lord  Stafford,  viewed,  as 
we  were  now  enabled  to  view  it,  divested  of  fear  and  credulity,  and  con- 
vinced that  Gates  and  Bcdloe,  the  principal  witnesses  against  him,  were 
impostors,  we  must  naturally  lament.  But  ever)*  man  who  had  perused  the 
printed  account  of  his  trial  must  admit  that  it  was  perfectly  regular  in  point 
of  form,  and  that  the  verdict  of  his  peers,  believing,  as  they  did,  the  evidence 
of  Oates  and  Bedloc,t  was  a  just  verdict,  and  such  as  they  were  bound  in 
conscience  to  pronounce.  In  those  times,  which  were  reprobated  as  inca- 
pable of  affording  a  precedent  fit  to  be  followed,  every  question  necessary  to 
stop  an  impeachment,  by  the  exercise  of  the  King*s  prerogative,  had  been 
tried,  and  all  had  been  baffled  by  the  vigorous  and  constitutional  exertions 
of  the  Commons,  and  ever  since  completely  settled.  The  King  first  tried  to 
stop  the  impeachment  by  refusing  to  appoint  a  Lord  High  Steward.  The 
Commons  contested  the  point,  agitated  it  with  the  Lords,  and  it  ended  in 
settling  the  commission  of  a  Lord  High  Steward,  by  inserting  words  which 
have  ever  since  stood  in  the  commission,  and  which  make  the  Lord  High 
Steward  not  a  nccessar}*  part  of  the  court  of  the  House  of  Lordii.  Thus  the 
('ommons,  without  an  Act  of  Parliament,  established  that  the  King  could 
not  stop  an  impeachment  by  refusing  to  appoint  a  Lord  High  Steward, 
because  that  office  was  determined  to  be  unnecessary.  The  King  next  tried 
to  stop  the  impeachment  by  granting  a  pardon  to  Lord  Danby.  But  here 
again  the  prerogative  of  the  King  was  routed  by  the  privileges  of  the  Com- 
mons.    He  would  not  discuss  the  point  agitated  in  the  conference  ;  it  was 

*  Upon  his  trial  Lord  Stafford  rc(iue»ted  that  hin  counsel  might  be  heard  toncluBg 
the  continuance  of  impeachmentH  from  Parliament  to  Parliament;  bat  the  HoiMC 
of  Lords  decided  that  his  counsel  f^hould  not  he  heard  upon  that  point. ^Ltnrds*  Joontsll^ 
Decemher  4,  1780. 

t  Titus  Oat  OS  and  Bcdloe  were  the  principal  uctom  in  the  pretended  Popish  Flot; 
hut  Bedloe  ilid  nrit  ap])ear  as  a  witness  on  the  trial  of  I/>rd  Stafford,  hsTiiig  died  at 
BriHtol  the  summer  before  the  trial  took  place. — Dumct's  Hist,  of  his  Own 
p.  I8H.     Sre  als«)  lIiAvcH'*.  St.Tr.  vol.  vi.  p.  1403. 
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too  clear ;  the  Lords  disitllowed  the  pardon  as  a.  i<\ea  in  bar.  and  such  n 
measure  had  never  since  been  attempted. 

"  Disappointed  in  all  these  means  of  saving  Lord  Dunby,  the  King  resolvcil 
to  dissolve  the  Parliament.  Here  again  he  was  foiled  ;  the  new  House  of 
Commons  took  the  business  up  with  the  spirit  of  the  former,  and  arguing  on 
the  true  principles  of  the  constitution,  they  enforced,  upon  the  soundest 
doctrine  and  clearest  precedents,  that,  not  with  standi  Off  a  dissolution,  sn  im- 
peachment remained  in  stata  quo  to  be  proceeded  oa  by  the  new  Parliament. 
The  guilt  of  Lord  Danby  nas,  perhaps,  as  much  the  guilt  of  the  King  as  his 
own.  The  King  had  employed  his  favourite  to  sell  the  interests  of  his  people 
tn  a  foreign  power,  and  to  barter  away  the  dignity  of  his  Crown  for  a.  dis- 
gneeful  pension  to  himself.  Being  so  implicated  in  the  crime,  he  was 
nfttumlty  anxious  to  protect  the  instrument  of  it,  and  for  that  purpose  resorted 
to  every  exercise  of  his  prerogative  which  the  advice  of  his  minister, 
ot  his  own  ingenuity,  could  suggest.  Of  every  one  of  his  measures  on 
that  occasion  they  had  a  direct  parliamentary  condemnation.  When  he 
refused  to  appoint  a  Lord  Steward  the  appointment  was  pronounced  unne- 
ceasary.  When  he  dissolved  the  Parliament  it  was  declared  that  an 
impeachment  did  not  abate  by  a  dissolution.  Fortunate  it  was  for  the 
country,  fortunate  for  posterity,  that  the  King  had  had  recourse  to  those 
mamEUvrea,  because  it  had  been  the  nienns  of  establishing  beyond  a  doubt 
that  no  shift  or  evasion,  no  abuse  of  prerogative,  no  collusion  between  the 
Crown  and  the  criminal,  could  defeat  an  impeachment  by  the  Commons. 

"  The  resolution  of  1678  did  not  make  the  law,  but  declared  what  the 
Uw  WEU  before,  and  it  was  illustrated  and  confirmed  by  the  proceedings  of 
1690.*  He  was  astonished  that  the  learned  gentleman  should  have  seized 
OB  the  precedent  of  1690  with  so  much  eagerness,  after  the  inference  he 
attempted  to  draw  from  it  had  been  so  completely  demolished  by  those  who 
spoke  before  him  ;  and  admitting  the  inference,  if  it  was  before  the  law  of 
Parliament  that  an  impeachment  did  not  abate  by  a  dissolution,  the  solitary 
precedent  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds  could  not  alter  it.^     On  the  times  in  which 

■  It  was  resolved  by  the  Commons,  on  the  26th  of  October,  1699,  that  the  Earls  of 
Salisbury  and  Peterborough  should  be  impeached  for  deporting  ircaa  their  allegianf  e, 
and  being  reconciled  to  the  Church  of  Rome ;  but  the  impeachment  was  not  proceeded 
with.  A  general  pardon  was  granted  to  them  by  the  Crown,  and  the  Lords, 
acting  upon  the  opinion  of  the  judges  that  they  were  thereby  released  from  the 
offences  imputed  to  them,  admitted  them  to  bail  on  the  6t2i  of  October,  1690.  On 
the  SOtfa  of  October,  the  Lords,  after  reading  the  resolutions  of  the  I9th  of  Much, 
I87B,  and  22Dd  of  May,  1685,  {vide  poti,  p.  364)  ordered  the  Earis  of  Salisbury  and 
Peterborough  to  be  discharged  &om  their  recogniiances. — Lords'  Journals.  Ur. 
Hallam  says,  "  ITpon  considering  the  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  this  subject. 
Oct.  6  and  30, 1 690,  and  especially  the  protest  sifpied  by  eight  peers  on  the  latter  day,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  their  release  had  been  chic£y  grounded  on  the  act  of  grace,  and 
■ot  on  the  abaDdonment  of  the  impeachment." — Constitutional  Hist.  vol.  iL  p.  S6S,  nofa. 

t  The  Eail  of  Danby  was  created  sueecBBivcly  Marquis  of  Camarthen  and  Duke  of 
Leeds  in  the  reign  of  William  III.  ^S^len  Duke  of  Leeds  he  was  impeached  by  the 
Commons  in  the  year  169S,  on  a  charge  of  corruption,  in  taking  a  bribe  of  5,000  guinea* 
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the  resolution  of  1678  was  made,  the  opinion  of  men  who  spoke  of  them 
without  reference  to  any  particular  question,  hut  on  a  general  view  of  our 
histor}'  and  constitution,  would  far  outweigh  all  that  had  heen  said  as 
applicable  to  the  present  case.  Judge  Blacks  tone,  whose  opinion  was  justly 
in  high  esteem,  had  said  that  the  Parliament  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Long  Parliament  of  Charles  the  Second  was  deserving  of  the  highest  praiiie 
in  a  constitutional  view.  In  the  body  of  his  work,  he  enumerates  many 
different  regulations  which  were  the  work  of  that  Parliament,  and  says  that 
they  demonstrate  this  truth,  '  that  the  constitution  of  England  had  arrived  to 
its  full  vigour,  and  the  true  balance  between  liberty  and  prerogative  was 
happily  established  by  law,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second.*  And  in  a 
note  on  that  passage  he  says,  '  The  point  of  time  at  which  I  would  choose  to 
fix  this  theoretical  perfection  of  our  public  law,  is  the  year  1679,  after  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  passed,  and  that  for  licensing  the  press  had  expired; 
though  the  years  which  immediately  followed  it  were  times  of  great  practical 
oppression.**  When  he  granted  Lord  Danby  a  pardon,  it  was  determined 
that  the  King*s  pardon  was  not  pleadable  in  bar  of  an  impeachment.  The 
order  of  1678,  declaring  the  law  of  Parliament,  was  therefore  entitled  to  as 
much  respect  as  any  other  act  of  those  great  men  who  had  done  so  much  for 
the  confirmation  of  our  liberties.  On  this  point  the  opinion  of  Judge  Foster, 
which  no  man  would  treat  as  a  light  authority,  also  concurred.  He  declared 
expressly  that  in  1690  the  Ix>rds  Peterborough  and  Salisbury  were  dis- 
charged under  the  general  pardon,  and  not  because  the  impeachment 
"preferred  against  them  abated  by  a  dissolution  of  Parliament ;  and  added, 
that  it  would  be  harsh  to  say  that  after  a  prosecution  was  begun,  the  high 
court  of  Parliament  should  not  be  able  to  proceed  to  judgment,  the  end  of 
all  prosecution,  without  supplemental  powers  from  the  Crown.  Harsh, 
indeed,  it  would  be,  and  ruinous  to  every  principle  of  constitutional  check 
and  control  by  the  Commons  ! 

*'  In  settling  every  contested  point  of  law,  he  would  first  look  to  usage, 
and  then  to  reason.  There  was  a  great  distinction  between  the  ordinary  law 
in  the  common  courts  of  justice,  and  the  constitutional  law.  For  the  former 
he  would  look  to  usage,  where  that  could  direct  him ;  but  for  the  latter  he 
would  look  to  reason  in  preference  to  usage,  and  for  this  reason :  in  ordinary 
cases  certainty  was  of  more  value  than  soundness  of  principle,  but  in  consti* 
tutional  law  soundness  of  principle  was  everything.  Certainty  of  usage  on  a 
constitutional  point,  it'  that  certainty  was  against  him,  served  only  to  increase 

to  uhtain  a  new  charter  for  the  P^st  India  ( 'onipuny.  On  the  24th  of  June,  1701,  two 
complete  Parliaments  having  intervened  since  hiR  impeachment,  the  House  of  Lords 
taking  notice  **  that  tlie  ('oromoiis  having  impeached  lliomas  Duke  of  Leeds  oC  high 
crimes  and  nii.Hdemeanors  on  the  27th  of  April,  1696  ;  and  on  the  29th  of  the  saidAprfl 
cxliibited  mticKs  ai;aiiLst  him,  to  ^hich  he  ansMored,  but  the  Commons  not  ptcwc 
rutiiig,"  Didcrcrl  "  that  the  said  impeachment  and  the  articles  exhibited  agai&fS  hns  J 
he  disnii-N.-i'd."--  I.f»rds*  Journals. 

•   Hlack-'t.ii. 's  < 'iiiMiicntaries,  vol.  Iv.  p.  439. 


his  despair,  and  to  drive  him  to  the  last  desperate  remedy  for  desperate 
cases-  The  law  of  impeachment  was  not  to  be  collected  irom  the  usage  of 
the  courts  of  justice — for  whom  was  it  meant  to  control  ?  He  should  be 
told,  men  in  high  siations  who  might  commit  crimes  which  the  common  law 
could  not  reach  ;  but  he  should  answer,  first  and  principally,  the  courts  of 
justice  themselves.  Let  the  power  of  impeachment  be  rendered  nugatory, 
and  what  security  was  there  for  the  integrity  of  judges  and  the  pure 
administration  of  justice  ?  '  Quis  ciuitodiet  ipsos  eustodes  ':'  Were  it  to  be 
governed  by  absurd  or  iniquitous  rules  of  practice,  what  abuse  could  it 
correct  ?  He  would  not  imagine  extraordinary  cases  of  enormity  in  judges. 
allhouRh  their  responsibility  by  impeachment  was  the  surest  pledge  for  their 
integrity.  But  suppose  them  so  devoted  to  the  Crown  as  to  give  tuch  a 
decision  as  had  been  given  in  the  case  of  ship-money.  Suppose  them,  as  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  so  pliant  to  the  prevailing  party  of  the  day. 
as  to  hang  Whigs  one  day  and  Tories  another,  under  form  and  colour  of  law, 
what  remedy  was  left,  if  that  of  impeachment  did  not  apply  ?  Were  a  judge 
even  to  attain  to  that  enormous  pitch  of  arbitrary  wickedness  as  to  order  a 
man  lo  punishment  who  had  been  acquitted  by  a  jury,  there  was  no  mode  of 
proceeding  against  him  but  by  impeachment.  Wlien  he  considered  u!l  this 
he  could  not  but  lament  lo  see  gentlemen  of  the  profession  of  the  law  in 
that  House,  with  some  very  honourable  exceptions,  indeed,  acting,  as  it  were, 
under  an  t^prif  da  corjts,  forming  themselves  into  a  sort  of  plialans  to  set  up 
the  law  of  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice  as  paramount  to  the  law  of. 
Parliament,  as  if  they  intended,  what  had  been  charged  on  the  parliament 
of  Paris,  to  erect  an  intermediate  republic  between  the  King  and  the  people, 
to  erdbarrass  the  one  and  domineer  over  the  other.  With  regard  to  the 
force  of  precedents  on  constitutional  points,  had  the  dispensing  power 
claimed  by  the  Stuarts  been  decided  by  precedent,  it  might,  perhaps,  have 
been  found  to  be  good.  But  would  any  man  regard  a  precedent  in  such  a 
case  ?  Must  he  not  perceive  that  a  Legislature  and  a  dispensing  power  in 
the  Crown  were  things  incompatible  ;  and  that  wherever  any  usage  appeared 
subversive  of  the  constitution,  if  it  had  lasted  for  one  or  for  two  hundred 
years,  it  was  not  a  precedent,  but  an  usurpation  ? 

"  But  where  this  new  law  of  impeachment  which  was  offered  to  them 
failed,  they  were  told  they  might  proceed  by  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties. 
What  was  gained  by  this,  unless  it  could  be  made  appear  that  a  bill  of  pains 
and  penalties  could  not  be  stopped  in  its  progress  by  the  Crown  ?  Such 
abuses,  it  was  said,  were  not  to  be  supposed.  When  control  was  removed, 
all  abuses  were  to  be  supposed.  Again,  they  were  told  that  if  a  minister 
advised  the  Crown  to  dissolve  the  Parliament  to  get  rid  of  an  impeachment, 
they  might  impeach  him  again.  By  the  same  rule  he  might  advise  to 
dissolve  them  again ;  and  so  they  might  go  on  impeaching  and  disxolving 
alternately,  with  no  other  effect  than  a  mockery  of  justice.  The  learned 
gentleman*  who  had  spoken  before  him  had  talked  of  referring  an  impeacb- 
•  Sir  John  Scott,  Solicitor- General. 
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ment  to  the  people  by  a  dissolution.  Although  the  King's  pardon  was  not 
pleadable  in  bar  of  an  impeachment,*  the  learned  gentleman  thought  that 
the  King,  if  he  should  be  of  opinion  that  a  person  impeached  was  a  fit 
object  of  clemency,  might,  by  dissolving  the  Parliament,  take  the  sense  of 
the  people  at  large  whether  the  impeachment  ought  to  be  renewed,  and  with 
their  acquiescence  produce  all  the  effects  of  a  pardon.  If  this  was  the 
learned  gentleman's  meaning,  the  true  mode  of  carrying  it  into  effect  was  on 
the  principle  that  an  impeachment  did  not  abate  by  a  dissolution.  The  King, 
by  dissolving  the  Parliament,  might  suspend  an  impeachment ;  and  if  the 
new  representatives  chosen  by  the  people  should  be  of  opinion  that  it  ought 
not  to  proceed,  there  it  must  end,  and  the  object  of  an  appeal  to  the  people 
would  be  completely  obtained.  But  were  it  established  that  an  impeachment 
after  every  dissolution  of  Parliament  must  begin  de  noro,  the  people,  how- 
ever zealous  in  the  prosecution,  could  never  have  the  means  of  bringing  it  to 
judgment  without  the  concurrence  of  the  Crown,  and  to  dissolve  the 
Parliament  would  not  be  to  take  the  sense  of  the  people,  but  to  foil  them  in 
the  exercise  of  their  most  important  privilege. 

"  It  had  been  remarked  that  he  himself  had  insisted,  at  the  bar  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  on  the  right  of  the  Commons  to  frame  new  ardcles  of 
impeachment  in  any  stage  of  a  trial  in  which  they  were  prosecutors,  and 
even  to  make  the  prisoner's  own  defence  the  foundation  and  materials  of 
such  new  articles.     This  had  been  considered  as   a  harsh  and  rigorous 
extension  of  privilege  ;  but  it  was,  nevertheless,  an  undoubted  right  be- 
longing to  the  House,  whose  power  and  privileges  were  great  because  their 
discretion  was  supposed  to  be  great ;  and  he  had  insisted  upon  it,  not  as  a 
right  to  be  exercised  on  trivial  occasions,  or  a  right  on  which  he  meant  to  act 
without  an  adequate  cause,  but  merely  on  a  constitutional  principle  from 
which  to  draw  an  argument  in  support  of  another  point  for  which  he  was 
then  contending.     But  if  the  exercise  of  this  right  was  considered  as  a 
hardship,  how  much  greater  would  be  the  hardship  if  an  impeachment  were 
stopped  by  a  dissolution  just  as  the  prisoner  had  concluded  his  defence,  and 
the  Commons,  on  the  meeting  of  the  new  Parliament,  were  to  proceed  to 
frame  an  cntn-c  new  set  of  articles  against  him  with  his  whole  defence  before 
them.      Yet  such  might  be  the  situation  of  any  man  against  whom  an 
impeachment  was  preferred  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  learned  gentle- 
man.    Another  learned  gentleman  had  said  that  the  points  on  which  the  law 
of  Parliament  turned  were  of  such  nicety  that  none  but  a  lawyer  conld 
understand  them.     The  supposed  nicety  proved  the  falsity  of  the  argament. 
Were  the  case  so,  how  could  the  law  of  Parliament  be  understood  by  men 
of  common  education  and  plain  understanding,  such  as  composed  the  great 
majority  of  it  ?     Much  more,  how  could  it  have  been  established  by 


•  It  iH  ciiactrd  hy  the  Act  of  ScttUTnciit  12  uiid  13  \Vm.  III.  c.  2,  that  no  paxdon 
iiiulcr  the  Kmit  M>al  shall  bi>  pleadable  to  an  inipcavhment  by  the  Commons  of  Oieat 
Hrituin  ii>  rarliaincnt. 
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of  Btjil  more  ordinary  education,  who  composed  the  majority  of  the  House  of 
CommonB,  when  the  theory  of  the  constitution  was  developed  and  explained 

"  The  next  objection  was  the  want  of  evidence.  They  had,  it  seemed,  no 
knowledge  of  the  proceediaga  on  the  impeachment  during  the  late  Parliament, 
and  there  was  no  evidence  on  which  they  could  judge  whether  anything  had 
been  proved  by  the  managers  appointed  by  the  late  Kouae  of  Commons.  It 
was  somewhat  strange  that  professional  men  should  be  so  profoundly 
ignorant  of  what  was  known  to  all  tho  world  besides.  Bat  they  could  listen 
only  to  oral  evidence  ;  the  minntes  of  the  evidence  taken  down  and  printed 
by  the  direction  of  the  Lords,  for  their  own  information,  were  to  lawyers  of 
no  use  whatever  ;  end  the  learned  gentleman  who  spoke  immediately  before 
him,  who  unfortunately  had  not  attended  the  trial ;  who  had  not  heard  the 
e%-idence  ;  who  had  no  materials  on  which  to  form  his  judgment ;  who  could 
not  suffer  himself  to  read  written  minutes  of  written  evidence,  such  as 
composed  (he  greater  part  of  the  evidence  on  the  trial ;  and  who  was  eo 
conscientious  that  he  would  not,  as  an  accuser,  prey  for  judgment  against  a 
man  who,  for  anything  he  knew,  might  be  innocent  ;  hud  asked  how  he,  as 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  could  go  to  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  demand  judgment  against  Mr.  Hastings,  supposing  him  to  be 
found  guilty.  When  the  learned  gentleman  came  to  be  Attorney -General, 
he  would,  without  any  scruple  of  conscience,  move  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  for  judgment  against  all  persons  convicted  on  infomiationB  or  indict- 
ments by  his  predecessor  in  office  ;  and  that,  on  much  weaker  evidence  than 
the  minutes  of  the  impeachment,  which  he  was  resolved  to  consider  as  no 
evidence  at  all  ;  on  no  otlier  evidence  than  a  copy  of  the  record  ;  and  when 
he  came  to  be  a  judge,  he  would  even  pronounce  judgment  on  what  he  must 
consider  as  still  weaker  evidence,  namely,  the  notes  of  a  brother  judge.  It 
was  well  known  that  nine-tenths  of  all  the  misdemeanors  were  tried  at 
sittings,  and  the  record  being  returned  to  the  court  from  which  it  issued, 
sentence  was  there  pronounced  hy  judges  who  had  heard  no  part  of  the  oral 
evidence  ;  who  had  seen  nothing  of  the  demeanour  of  the  prisoner  or 
witnesses  ;  who  had  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  case  or  its  circumstances, 
but  what  they  had  derived  from  the  notes  of  the  judge  who  tried  il.  Nor 
was  this  all ;  affidavits,  both  in  extenuation  and  aggravation,  might  be,  and 
were  frequently,  produced  and  read  ;  and  on  this  sort  of  evidence,  which  was 
thus  gravely  represented  by  professional  men  as  no  evidence  at  all ;  on  the 
written  evidence  of  a  miserable  note-book,  rendered  still  more  informal, 
nispected,  and  worthless,  by  the  addition  of  written  affidavits  ;  on  evidence 
of  sncb  contemptible  authority  that  if  those  whose  business  it  was  to 
nndentftnd  it  best  were  to  be  believed,  it  ought  not  to  be  of  force  to  pluck 
a  feather  from  a  sparrow's  wing,  would  the  learned  gentleman,  when 
advanced  to  that  bench  on  which  he  should  rejoice  to  see  him,  decide 
whether  a  fellow -subject  should  be  fined  a  shilling  or  ten  thou$iand  pounds  ; 
whether  he  should  be  imprisoned  in  tlie  King's  Bench  for  a  week,  or  in 
Newgate  for  three  years  ! 
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bringing  forward  their  constitutional  law  for  the  information  of  the  House, 
when  such  information  might  have  been  useful,  they  carefully  concealed  it  as 
a  snare — as  a  poison  which  then  lay  lurking  in  their  minds,  and  which  was  now 
insidiously  brought  into  action  to  destroy  at  once  the  law  of  Parliament  and 
the  constitution.  They  had  been  advised  to  inspect  the  Lords*  journals,  and 
to  consider  their  own  as  of  no  authority.  His  honourable  and  learned  friend 
(Mr.  Erskine)  had  been  the  author  of  this  advice  : 

'Primum  Oraius  homo  mortalis  toUerc  contra 
Est  oculos  ausus.' 

It  was,  he  believed,  the  first  time  that  a  member  of  that  House  had  advised 
to  consult  the  joumab  of  the  other  for  the  privileges  of  the  Commons,  in 
preference  to  their  own.     If  their  own  journals  could  afford  them  no  infor- 
mation, then,  indeed,  they  might  consult  the  journals  of  the  other  House; 
or  they  might  appeal  to  the  Liords*  joumab  as  corroborating  the  authority  of 
their  own,  on  any  point  of  privilege  that  was  disputed  by  the  Lords  ;  but  to 
search  the  Lords*  journals  for  precedents  to  controvert  the  authority  of  their 
own,  and  to  make  out  a  case  against  themselves,  was  what  he  never  expected 
to  hear  proposed.     They  had  on  their  own  journals  an  express  declaration, 
that  an  impeachment  does  not   abate  by  a  dissolution  of  Parliament ;   a 
declaration  acquiesced   in   by   the  Lords,  repeatedly  acted   upon  by  the 
Commons,  and  never  once  contradicted  by  a  subsequent  declaration  ;  and  it 
was  strange,  indeed,  to  hear  the  same  learned  gentleman  who  had  laid  it 
down  as  a  principle,  that  an  order  of  any  court  competent,  acquiesced  in  for 
a  scries  of  years,  and  never  afterwards  annulled,  made  law,  advising  the 
House  of  Commons  to  consult  the  joumab  of  the  Lords,  for  the  purpose  of 
turning  aside  the  clear  and  uniform  stream  of  the  bw  of  Parliament  mm  it 
appeared  on  their  own,  for  more  than  a  century.     He  rejoiced  not  that  the 
debate  had  taken  place,  though  he  rejoiced  that  it  had  been  continued  for 
such  a  length  of  time  as  to  give  every  gentleman  who  thought  it  neceuary 
an  opportunity  of  delivering  his  sentiments.     But  let  not  those,  who  had 
given  occasion  to  it,  imagine  that  this  was  owing  to  any  reaped  for  their 
arguments.     It  was  owing  purely  to  his  astonbhment  at  hearing  such  argu- 
ments adduced.     Were  any  man  to  affirm,  in  defiance  of  the  Act  of  Qnccn 
Anne,  that  Parliament  had  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  descent  of  the 
crown,  that  the  Act  of  Settlement  was  not  bw,  and  that  the  House  of  Stuart, 
and  not  the  House  of  Brunswick,  had  the  only  legal  right  to  it,  he  should 
feel  no  apprehension  that  the  proposition  might  be  true,  but  he  should  desire 
time  to  recover  from  his  astonishment,  to  repress  the  indignation  which  it 
must  naturally  excite,  and  to  obtain  for  it  such  a  free  and  temperate  disciw- 
sion  as  might  procure  the  most  solid  and  effectual  condemnation  of  a  doctriae 
so  absurd  and  extravagant.     Such  a  discussion   the   question   before   the 
House  had  received  ;  and  great  as  were  the  advantages  which  the 
had  derived  from  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Brunswick  to  the 
he  considered  the  decision  of  it  of  as  much  importance  to  the  conatitatioo 
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uid  the  future  happiness  of  the  people  rs  wbether  the  auccesaion  ahould 
,1  coaUniie  in  that  House  or  revert  to  the  Huuse  of  Stuart.     Next  to  the 

indepeTKicnt  and  free-born  spirit  of  the  people,  the  law  of  impeachment  was 
their  best  security  for  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  their  lives  and  liberties. 
It  was  their  only  peaceable  security  against  the  vices  or  corruption  of  the 
Government ;  and  let  no  man,  by  weakening  or  annihilating  that,  reduce 
them  to  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  any  other. 

"  To  declare  that  an  impeachment  did  not  abate  by  a  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment with  B  view  to  prevent  the  improper  interference  of  the  Crown,  had 
been  called  •  muizling  the  lion  with  a  cobweb.'  After  that  privilege  was 
Dsserlcd  and  established,  the  King,  it  was  said,  might  dissolve  the  Parliament 
when  the  I>ords  were  on  the  point  of  pronouncing  a  prisoner  guilty,  or  after 
he  had  been  found  guilty  and  before  judgment  was  given,  and  so  afford  Iiitn 
the  means  of  escape ;  or  he  might  create  fifty  new  peers  in  a  day  for  the 
purpose  of  acquitting  a  state  criminal.  All  this  was  undoubtedly  true.  He 
■faould  lament  to  see  the  King's  power  of  creating  peers  ao  abused ;  he  should 
mach  more  lament  to  see  that  power  taken  away;  and  it  was  a  possible  evil 
against  which  he  could  propose  no  remedy.  But  was  it  thus  they  were  to 
ftrgue,  that  whenever  an  ingenious  man  could  point  out  some  possible  abuse 
against  which  they  could  not  provide,  they  were  to  give  up  every  security 
against  that  abuse  which  the  constitution  had  put  into  their  hands  ?  No 
human  form  of  government  was  ever  yet  so  perfect  as  to  guard  against  every 
possible  abuse  of  power,  and  the  subjects  of  every  government  mu,'it  submit 
to  the  lot  of  men  and  bear  with  some.  But  when  abuses  became  so  frequent 
"  or  enormous  as  to  be  oppressive  and  intolerable,  and  to  threaten  ihe  destruc- 

tion of  government  itself,  then  it  was  that  the  last  remedy  must  be  applied, 
that  the  free  spirit  of  the  people  must  put  into  action  their  natural  power  to 
Tedress  those  grievances  for  which  they  had  no  peaceable  meana  of  redress, 
and  assert  their  indefeasible  right  to  a  just  and  equitable  government.  No 
man  would  deny  that  cases  might  occur  in  which  the  people  could  have  no 
choice  but  slavery  or  resistance ;  no  man  would  hesitate  to  say  what  their 
choice  ought  to  be ;  and  it  was  the  best  wisdom  of  every  government  not  to 
create  a  necessity  for  resistance  by  depriving  the  people  of  legal  means  of 
redress. 

"  Let  no  man  think  that  these  were  hard  words  coming  from  him  on 
any  personal  consideration.  He  was  animated  by  no  such  motive ;  but  he 
felt  it  his  duty  to  state,  in  plain  terms,  to  what  the  progress  of  abuse  must 
lead  if  the  remedy  was  essentially  weakened,  or  wholly  taken  away.  The 
■Itemadve  he  had  mentioned  every  good  man  must  deprecate  as  too  dreadful 
in  its  probable  consequences  ;  and  whenever  sad  necessity  should  urge  it  on, 
every  indiTidnal  who  had  a  heart  to  feel  for  the  calamities  of  his  country 
must  deplore  the  exigency  of  the  times.  Nevertheless,  they  were  to  watch 
possibilities  in  that  House  with  an  eye  of  caution  and  jealousy,  and  should 
tyranny  ever  be  enforced  he  had  no  doubt  but  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe, 
whose  opinions  on  the  question  before  the  House  he  had  fialt  himself  obliged 
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to  reprobate,  would  contradict  the  sentiments  they  had  chosen  to  delirer  by 
their  actions,  and  prove,  by  their  zeal  and  activity,  that  they  were  as  ready  to 
lay  down  their  lives  in  defence  of  their  freedom,  as  any  description  of  men 
whatever.  He  assured  his  honourable  and  learned  friend  (Mr.  Erskine),  that 
he  had  not  forfeited  any  part  of  his  regard  by  having  held  an  opinion  different 
from  his  own,  on  the  subject  of  the  three  days*  debate ;  and  for  the  rest  of 
the  learned  gentlemen  he  entertained  great  personal  respect,  though  he  felt 
none  for  their  arguments. 

'*  It  had  been  charged  as  an  inconsistency  on  those  who  maintained  the 
same  opinion  as  he  did,  that  when  they  opposed  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  search  the  Lords*  journals  they  had  argued  from  cases  and 
resolutions  to  be  found  only  in  those  journals.  But  the  charge  was  nugatory. 
It  was  perfectly  fair  to  argue  from  the  Lords*  journals,  under  protest  that 
they  would  not  be  bound  by  them,  because  it  was  fit,  in  case  of  a  dispute,  to 
hear  the  ground  of  their  adversaries*  argument  and  turn  it  to  their  own 
advantage,  if  any  advantage  could  be  derived  from  it.  It  by  no  means 
followed  as  a  consequence,  that  it  was  fit  to  search  the  Lord*8  journals  in 
order  to  make  out  a  case  against  their  own  right.** 

Mr.  Fox  concluded  with  a  short  review  of  the  precedents,  contending, 
with  irresistible  clearness  and  force,  that  **all  except  that  of  1685*  made  against 
the  abatement  of  an  impeachment  by  a  dissolution,  and  had  been  so  under- 
stood by  the  courts  of  justice  and  the  most  eminent  law  authorities  of  the 
several  periods ;  that  according  to  the  legal  doctrine  of  precedents  the  last 
precedent  was  the  best,  and  that  the  last,  the  case  of  the  'Earl  of  Oxfbrd,t 
was  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  right  of  the  Commons ;  that  if  the  argument 
on  the  precedent  of  1C85  was  good  for  anything  it  proved  that  the  Lords 
were  not  bound  by  the  order  of  1678,  that  their  orders  did  not  make  law, 
and  that  the  order  of  1685  was  completely  annulled  by  their  subsequent 
proceedings  in  similar  cases,  or  might  be  annulled  by  a  new  order.  He 
apologized  fur  having  detained  the  committee  on  the  precedents,  an  it  was 
not  on  precedent  but  on  principle  that  he  stood.  The  right  of  impeachment, 
proceeding  without  abatement  from  session  to  session,  and  from  Parliament 
to  Parliament,  was  the  vital,  the  defensive  principle  of  the  constitution  ;  that 
which  preserved  it  from  internal  decay ;  that  which  protected  it  from  internal 
injury;  without  which  every  office  of  executive  power,  every  function  of 

•  On  the  22nd  of  May.  1685,  the  Koufte  of  Lords  resolved  that  the  order  of  the  19tk 
of  March,  1678,  should  be  reversed  as  to  impeachments ;  and  on  the  25th  of  May,  tkt 
liords  Powis,  Arundel,  Belasyse,  and  Danby,  who  had  been  admitted  to  b«3  la  tkt 
court  of  King's  Bench,  were  released  from  their  recognizances. — Lords*  Journals. 

t  The  Earl  of  Oxford  having  been  impeached  by  the  Commons  on  the  9th  of  Jnly, 
1715,  and  confined  near  two  years  without  being  brought  to  trial,  presented  a  pcCitioa 
to  the  Lords  on  the  22nd  of  May,  1717,  setting  forth  his  long  confinement,  and  ptajiiHg 
them  to  take  the  circumstances  of  his  cane  into  their  consideration,  and  that  his 
imprisonment  mi^ht  not  be  indefinite.  A  prorogation  had  taken  place  aince  his  ooB- 
mittal,  and  it  was  resolved  by  the  I/ords  that  the  impeachment  against  him  dkl  aol 
determine  by  the  intervening  prorogation.— Ixirds'  Journals,  May  26,  1717. 
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judicial  authority,  might  be  exercised  or  abused  at  the  discretion  or  caprice 
of  him  who  held  it,  or  of  him  who  had  the  right  of  appoiuting  to  it." 

The  House  having  di\'ided  on  Mr.  Erskine's  motion,  "  that  Sir  Peter 
fiurrell  do  leave  the  chair,"  it  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  113  to  30.  The 
original  motion  was  then  put  and  carried. 

In  consequence  of  the  decision  upon  this  motion,  the  Commons  informed 
the  Lords,  on  the  1 7th  of  February  following,  that  they  were  ready  to  proceed 
upon  the  impeachment  of  Mr.  Warren  Hastings  ;  but  the  Lords,  before  they 
Bent  an  anEWer,  appointed  a  committee  to  examine  precedents  Tot  the  purpose 
gf  enabling  them  to  decide  whether  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  had  put  an 
end  to  the  impeachment. 

On  the  16th  of  Slay,  the  report  of  the  committee  was  taken  into  consider- 
ation, and  after  an  amendment,  proposed  by  the  Earl  of  Radnor,  "  that  the 
judges  shuuld  be  ordered  to  attend  the  House  to  deliver  their  opinions  as  to 
Khether  the  recognizances  entered  into  by  Mr.  Hastings,  on  the  2lBt  of 
May,  1787,  were  still  in  force,"  had  been  rejected  by  a  majority  of  70  to 
20,  the  original  motion,  "  that  a  message  be  sent  to  the  Commons  to 
acquaint  them  that  this  House  will  proceed  upon  the  trial  of  Warren 
Hastings,  Enquire,"  was  put  and  carried.  The  numbers  were  36  to  18, 
The  minority  included  the  names  of  Lords  Thurlow  and  Kenyon;  and, 
in  the  majority,  those  of  the  Earl  of  Guildford*  and  Lord  Loughborough 
appeared  ;  the  latter  of  whom  said,  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  that  he  had 
been  requested  by  Earls  Camden  and  T^Ianiifield — both  being  prevented  from 
delivering  their  sentiments  in  person,  the  former  from  fatigue,  and  the  latter 
from  old  Bgef  and  infirmity  of  body — to  state  that  their  opinions  coincided 
with  his  own  upon  the  subject  of  the  present  motion. 

It  having  been  thus  decided  by  large  majorities  in  both  Mouses,  that  a 
dissolution  of  Parliament  did  not  put  an  end  to  an  impeachment,  the  trial  of 
Mr.  Hastings  was  proceeded  with  on  the  following  Monday,  the  23rd  of  May. 


Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade. 

1791 .  April  19.  The  first  business  which  engaged  the  attention  of  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  meeting  of  Parliament  after  the  Christmas  recess,  was  the 
Abolition  of  the  Slave-trade.  Upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  it  was 
ordered,  on  the  4th  of  February,  that  the  House  should  resolve  itself  into  a 
committee  of  the  whole  House  to  consider  of  the  Alricaa  slave-trade,  and  a 
select  committee  was  appointed  to  take  the  evidence  of  witnesses  ordered  to 
attend  the  committee  of  the  whole  House.  A  considerable  body  of  evidence 
having  been  thus  taken,  Mr.  Wilberforce,  on  the  18th  of  April,  in  a  com- 

*  Upon  the  death  of  his  father,  on  the  4th  of  August,  179D,  Lord  North  succeeded 
to  the  peerage  and  sat  in  the  Upper  House,  by  the  title  of  the  Earl  of  OuUdford. 

t  Lord  Mansfield  wan  now  in  his  eighty-seventh  year,  having  been  bom  on  the  2nd 
of  March,  1704,  O.  S. 
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mittec  of  the  whole  House,  entered  into  a  long  and  minute  discussion  of  the 
subject.  He  commenced  with  giving  an  accurate  detail  of  the  unfair  manner 
in  which  slaves  were  obtained  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  He  particulariied 
many  acts  of  the  most  flagrant  cruelties ;  and  exposed  all  the  mean  devices 
and  barbarous  polic}'  of  those  who  were  concerned  in  this  murderous  traffic. 
Different  tribes  of  Indians,  he  said,  were  encouraged  to  make  war  on  each 
other  for  the  sake  of  taking  prisoners,  and  of  thus  providing  the  market  with 
slaves  ;  the  administration  of  justice  in  most  parts  of  Africa  was  converted 
into  an  engine  of  oppression  ;  and  every  fraud,  every  violence,  was  practised, 
that  low  cunning  and  brutal  ferocity  could  suggest.  He  made  a  variety  of 
remarks  upon  their  unparalleled  sufferings  under  the  horrors  of  the  middle 
passage,  and  after  their  arrival  at  the  destined  soil  of  servitude  and  wretched- 
ness. He  next  contended  that  the  abolition  of  the  trade  would  not  operate 
to  the  real  detriment  of  our  West  India  islands.  He  argued  that,  when  the 
planter  should  be  deprived  of  all  prospect  of  a  future  market,  he  would  be 
induced  to  pay  a  proper  attention  to  the  health,  morals,  and  comfort  of  his 
slaves,  and  by  thus  considerably  augmenting  not  only  their  happiness  but 
their  numbers,  would  render  continual  supplies  from  Africa  unnecessary. 
He  then  proceeded  to  consider  the  consequences  of  the  abolition  in  another 
point  of  view — in  its  probable  effects  on  the  marine.  This  trade,  instead  of 
being  a  nursery  for  seamen,  was,  in  his  idea,  their  grave.  It  appeared  from 
the  Liverpool  and  IMstol  muster  rolls,  that  in  350  slave-ships,  having  on 
board  12,263  persons,  2,645  were  lost  in  twelve  months;  whereas  in  462 
West  Indiamen,  having  on  board  7,640  persons,  118  only  were  lost  in  seven 
months.  All  attempts  to  meliorate  the  condition  of  the  negroes  witboat 
the  total  abolition  of  slavery,  he  considered  as  likely  to  prove  inefficacious  and 
unsafe.  Their  situation,  he  thought,  could  never  be  much  amended  by  a 
gradual  abolition,  or  by  any  laws  of  regulation  which  the  West  Indian  legis- 
latures might  choose  to  adopt.  The  advantages  of  the  trade,  in  a  commercial 
point  of  view,  he  deemed  it  almost  an  unbecoming  condescension  to  discuss ; 
but  could  its  advocates  prove  (what  he  knew  never  could  be  proved)  that 
it  was  of  considerable  importance  to  this  country,  cither  in  its  immediate 
operation  or  remote  effects,  still  his  decision  would,  in  no  degree,  be  affected 
by  that  consideration.  **  There  is  a  smell  of  blood,**  he  said,  '*  which  all 
the  perfumes  of  Arabia  cannot  remove.**  He  concluded  by  moving,  **  That 
the  chairman  be  instructed  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  prevent  the  farther  importa- 
tion of  slaves  into  the  British  Colonies  in  the  West  Indies.*'  After  the 
motion  had  been  opposed  by  Colonel  Tarleton  and  Mr.  Grosvenor,  and  sup- 
ported by  Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Burdon,  and  Mr.  Francis,  Mr.  Pitt  expressed  hii 
wishes  for  an  opportunity  to  deliver  his  own  sentiments  very  hJlj^  which,  he 
feared,  it  was  impossible  to  do  that  night ;  he  would,  therefore,  with  the 
consent  of  the  House,  move  that  the  chairman  do  now  leave  the  chair,  with 
a  view  of  resuming  the  subject  on  the  very  next  day,  meaning  to  pnt  off  the 
orders  of  that  day  until  the  day  after.  Colonel  Tarleton  said,  it  was  hif 
earnest  desire  to  have  the  question  settled  without  any  delay  whateTer ;  and 
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as  the  Houne  w&s  thcD  extremely  full,  and  there  were  many  gentlemen  who, 

to  bis  knowledge,  were  gning  next  day  uut  of  town,  be  should  resist  the 
motion  of  adjourninent.  Colonel  Phipps  said,  that  though  he  agreed  with 
the  honourable  gentlemen  in  opposing  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  yet  he 
could  not  agree  in  opposing  the  question  of  adjournment ;  for  he  wished  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  declaring  what  were  those  reasons  which  would  decide 
his  conduct. 

Mr.  Fox  said  that,  "  although  the  opposition  to  any  adjournment  was 
undoubtedly  uncandid  and  unbecoming,  yet  be  thought  that  the  honourable 
colonel  who  pressed  for  an  immediate  division  understood  better  the  interest 
of  his  own  side  of  the  question  than  the  other  honourable  gentlemaQ ;"  for 
Mr.  Fox  said,  "  be  had  ever  conceived  that  the  only  way  by  which  the 
abolition  of  the  slave-trade  could  be  prevented  must  be  by  stifling  all  inquiry, 
and  by  hurrying  the  House  into  some  vote,  which  might  seem  to  decide  (he 
question,  before  the  opportunity  of  any  real  debate  upon  the  principlon  of 
the  slave-trade  was  afforded.  It  was  a  trade  which,  the  gentlemen  them- 
selves welt  knew,  would  not  beat  to  be  discussed.  Let  there  be  discussion, 
and  although  there  were  some  symptoms  of  pre -de  termination  in  some 
gentlemen,  the  abolition  of  the  abominable  traffic  must  be  carried.  He 
would  not  believe  that  there  could  be  found  in  the  House  of  Commons  men 
of  such  bard  hearts,  and  of  sucb  inaccessible  understandings,  as  to  vote  an 
assent  to  the  continuance  of  the  trade,  and  then  go  home  to  their  houses, 
their  friends,  and  their  families,  satisfled  with  their  vote,  after  being  made 
fully  aware  of  what  they  were  doing,  by  having  opened  iheir  ears  to  the 
di»cii8Bton.'' 

The  question  of  adjournment  was  curried,  and  on  the  following  day  the 
debate  upon  Mr.  Wilberforce's  motion  was  resumed.  It  was  opposed  by  Sir 
William  Young,  Mr.  Stanley,  Mr.  Cawthome,  Colonel  Phipps,  Mr.  Alderman 
Watson,  Major  Scott.  Mr.  Drake,  and  Lord  Sheffield;  and  supported  by 
Mr.  Montagu,  Lord  John  Russell,  Mr.  William  Smith,  Mr.  Courtenay,  Lord 
Caryafort,  Mr.  Pitt,  and  Mr.  Fox. 

Mr.  Fox  observed  that,  "  some  expressions  which  he  had  used  on  the 
[receding  day  had  been  complained  of  as  too  harsh  and  severe.  He  had  now 
had  four-and-twenty  hours  to  reflect  on  his  words  ;  he  had  revolved  them 
over  and  over  again  in  his  mind,  but  he  could  not  prevail  on  himself  to  retract 
them ;  because  the  more  he  considered  the  subject  in  discussion,  the  more 
did  he  believe  that  if,  af^er  reading  all  the  evidence  on  the  table,  and 
attending  to  the  debate,  any  gentleman  could  continue  to  oppose  the  abolition 
of  the  slave-trade,  and  could  thus  avow  himself,  afler  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  an  abettor  of  this  shameful  traffic  in  human  flesh,  it  could  only  be 
from  some  hardness  of  heart,  or  some  such  difficulty  of  understanding  as  he 
really  knew  not  how  to  account  for. 

"  Several  gentlemen  hod  considered  this  question  as  a  question  of  political 
freedom;  whereas  it  was  no  such  thing.     No  man  would  suspect  him  of 
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being  an  enemy  to  political  freedom ;  his  sentimentM  were  too  weU  known  to 
leave  him  subject  to  such  a  suspicion.  But  this  was  a  question  not  of 
political,  but  of  personal  freedom.  Political  freedom  was  undoubtedly  as 
great  a  blessing  as  any  people  under  heayen,  considered  coUecliTely  as  a 
people,  could  pant  after,  or  seek  to  possess ;  but  political  freedom  when  it 
came  to  be  compared  with  personal  freedom,  sank  to  nothing,  and  became  no 
blessing  at  all  in  comparison.  To  confound  these  two  served,  therefore,  only 
to  render  all  argument  on  cither  perplexing  and  unintelligible.  It  waa  personal 
freedom  that  was  now  the  point  in  question.  Personal  freedom  must  be  the 
first  object  of  ever}'  human  being;  and  it  was  a  right,  of  which  he  who 
deprives  a  fellow -creature  is  absolutely  criminal  in  so  depriving  him,  and 
which  he  who  withholds  when  it  is  in  his  power  to  restore,  is  no  less  criminal 
in  withholding.'*  Mr.  Fox  therefore  declared  that,  **  though  he  professed 
great  regard  for  an  honourable  friend  who  had  complained  of  his  words,  and 
for  a  noble  lord  who  sat  near  him,  (Lord  John  Russell),  yet  unless  they 
endeavoured,  zealously  and  sincerely,  to  put  an  end  to  so  horrid  a  violation 
of  personal  freedom,  as  the  African  slave-trade  most  undoubtedly  was,  bow- 
ever  it  might  hurt  those  for  whom  he  felt  an  affection  and  respect,  yet  he 
could  not  so  far  compliment  them  as  to  retract  his  words,  or  to  neglect 
speaking  in  the  manner  which  his  duty  required,  upon  a  subject  so  serious 
as  the  present. 

'*  The  House  being  now  apprised  of  the  nature  of  this  trade,  having 
received  evidence,  having  had  the  facts  undeniably  established — ^knowing,  in 
short,  what  the  slave-trade  was — ^he  declared,  that  if  they  did  not  by  the  vote 
of  that  night  mark  to  all  mankind  their  abhorrence  of  a  practice  so  enormous, 
so  savage,  so  repugnant  to  all  laws,  human  and  divine,  it  would  be  more 
scandalous  and  more  defaming  in  the  eyes  of  the  country  and  of  the  world 
than  any  vote  which  any  House  of  Commons  had  ever  given.  He  desired 
them  seriously  to  reflect,  before  they  gave  their  votes,  what  they  were  about 
to  do  that  evening.  If  they  voted  that  the  slave-trade  should  not  be 
abolished,  they  would,  by  their  vote  that  night,  give  a  parliamentary  sanc- 
tion to  rapine,  robbery,  and  murder;  for  a  system  of  rapine,  robbery,  and 
murder,  the  slave-trade  had  now  most  clearly  been  proved  to  be. 

*'  Every  gentleman  who  had  perused  the  examination  of  the  witneaset 
upon  the  table,  must  acknowledge  that  he  had  not  used  one  word  too  strong. 
He  had  read  the  Privy  Council's  report  some  time  ago,  but  owned  that  it  was 
but  lately  that  he  had  turned  his  attention  to  the  evidence  since  taken  before 
the  select  committee  ;  and  he  regretted  that  he  had  not  done  it  aooner,  lor 
the  facts  he  there  found  were  such  as  proved  the  absolute  necessity,  on  every 
consideration  of  morality  and  justice,  of  putting  an  end  to  a  practice  ao  preg* 
nurit  with  circumstances  of  terror  and  alarm  to  this  country. 

"•  That  the  pretence  of  danger  to  our  West  India  Islands  from  the  abolitioB 
wus  totally  unfounded,  the  speech  of  the  honourable  gentleman  who  intra* 
duced  the  motion  had  fully  convinced  him  ;  but  if  it  had  not,  the  speech  if 
t)>«.'  right  honourable  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  which  speech  ^ 


hnd  in  so  m?isterly  a  manner  cet.nbliahed  chat  point,  must  have  given  him 
complete  satiafaction.  If  there  was  anything  for  him  to  find  fnult  nith 
in  the  right  honourahle  gentleman's  speech,  he  should  say.  that  it  could  only 
be  his  divclliDg  go  much  on  that  part  of  the  RuhjecC,  and  bestowing  so  much 
eloqnence  and  ability  on  it,  so  as  to  give  an  air  of  more  importance  to  the 
pretexts  of  the  other  side  than  they  at  all  deserved ;  thus  drawing  the 
attention  of  the  committee  from  the  justice  of  the  question — which  was  a 
thing  of  infinitely  greater  magnitude. 

"It  had  been  shown,  on  a  comparison  of  the  deaths  and  births  in  Jamaica, 
that  there  was  not  now  any  decrease ;  but  if  there  had  been,  it  would  have 
made  no  difference  in  his  c-nduct  on  the  subject  ;  for  had  the  mortality  been 
ever  so  great,  he  should  have  ascribed  it  entirely  to  ihc  system  of  importing 
negroes,  instead  of  encouraging  the  breed,  If  any  man  were  to  tell  him  of  a 
country  in  which,  though  horses  were  used,  yet  very  few  were  bred,  this 
would  not  induce  him  to  suppose  there  was  any  uniricndliDcss  in  the  climate 
of  that  country  to  the  natural  propagation  of  horses,  but  merely  to  its  being 
found  cheaper  by  the  inhabitants  to  buy  horses  than  to  breed  them.  It  was 
not  his  fault,"  Mr.  Fox  said,  "  that  he  was  reduced  to  the  degrading  necessity 
of  speaking  of  human  beings  as  if  they  were  horses. 

"  But  what  he  urged  ia  the  ease  of  horses  was  evidently  the  case  with 
slaves  in  the  West  Indies.  The  climate  was  declared  to  he  remariablj 
congenial  to  them,  and  to  be  just  like  their  own.  This  had  been  actually 
pleaded — with  a  different  view  Indeed — in  favour  of  the  slave-trade.  Then 
why  should  they  not  breed  ?  It  was  merely  hocauso  the  West  India  planters 
thought  it  more  convenient,  more  agreeable  to  them,  or  more  cheap,  to  buy 
them  fit  for  work,  than  to  breed  ihem  :  it  van  because  the  jil.interi  did  not 
choose  to  treat  them  with  that  attention  and  humanity  which  would  ensure 
their  breeding.  What  then  was  the  purpose  for  which  this  accursed  and 
tiorrid  traffic  in  human  creatures  was  desired  to  be  kept  up  ?  The  purpose 
was  this — in  order  to  give  the  planters  the  opportunity  of  destroying  the 
negroes  on  their  estates  as  fast  as  they  pleased.  The  plea  on  which  the  slave- 
trade  to  Africa  was  to  be  kept  up — if  the  mortality  in  the  islands  was  the 
plea — could  only  be  in  order  to  indulge  the  planters  in  the  liberty  of  mis- 
using their  slaves,  so  as  to  check  propagation  ;  for  it  was  from  ill  usage  only 
that,  in  a  climate  so  natural  to  them  and  so  favourable,  their  numbers  could 
<;ver  diminish."  Mr.  Fos  stated,  therefore,  that  "if  the  mortality  in  the 
West  Indies  were  ten  times  greater  than  it  was,  this  would  only  he  a  ten 
times  stronger  reason  for  forbidding  the  importation  of  slaves.  It  would  only 
argue  ten  times  more  ill  usage  than  now  prevailed,  and  Parliament  would  be 
so  much  the  more  loudly  called  upon  to  put  an  end  to  a  system  so  destructive 
of  human  life. 

"  The  very  ground,  therefore,  on  which  the  planters  rested  the  necessity 
of  fresh  importations,  namely,  the  destruction  of  hves  in  the  West  Indies,  was 
itself  the  strongest  reason  that  could  possibly  be  given  for  the  abolition  of 
the  trade,  and  the  more  strongly  they  chose  to  urge  the  more  strongly  should 
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he  argue  from  it  the  necessity  of  the  present  measure,  and  the  seriouB  need 
there  was  of  a  parliamentary  interference/'  He  observed  also,  "  that  if  any- 
thing could  aggravate  the  national  guilt  of  the  slave-trade  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  it  was  this  same  dreadful  argument  of  its  being  necessary  in  order  to 
replace  the  lives  destroyed  by  our  inhuman  system*  of  treating  them  in  the 
West  Indies." 

Mr.  Fox  next  adverted  to  some  instances  of  cruelty  which  had  been  men- 
tioned, and  which  appeared  in  actual  evidence.  He  thought  **  that  an 
honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  William  Smith)  who  had  spoken  with  much 
sound  argument  and  manly  sense,  had  done  well  to  introduce  those  stories 
which  had  made  such  an  impression  on  the  House,  that  he  could  scarcely 
bear  to  be  present  when  such  horrid  talcs  were  even  related.  But  had  the 
truth  of  any  one  of  them  been  controverted  ?  An  honourable  gentleman 
(Mr.  Cawthornc),  by  way  of  discrediting  the  account  given  of  the  African 
captain's  cruelty  to  the  child  ten  months  old,  could  only  say  that  it  was  too 
bad  to  be  true,  and  that  it  was  impossible ;  and  in  order  to  discredit  the 
witness,  had  bid  them  look  to  his  cross-examination.  The  honourable 
gentleman,  however,  had  declined  turning  to  the  cross-examination,  the 
whole  of  which,"  Mr.  Fox  desired  the  House  to  observe,  ^*  amounted  to  this : 
that  when  pressed,  in  the  closest  and  strictest  manner,  by  some  able  persons 
of  that  House,  the  only  inconsistency  they  could  fix  upon  him  was  a  doubt 
whether  the  fact  had  happened  on  the  same  day  of  the  same  month  of  the 
year  1764,  or  the  year  1765." 

He  observed,  that  *'  absolute  power  was  not  denied  to  be  exercised  by  the 
slave  captains ;  and  if  this  were  granted,  such  was  human  nature,  that  he 
was  persuaded  all  the  cruelties  charged  upon  them  would  naturally  follow.** 
He  also  remarked,  that  *'  nothing  less  than  complete  arbitrary  power  was 
exercised  over  the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies,*'  and  he  spoke  of  the  abuse  of 
it,  which  there  as  well  as  everywhere  else  must  be  the  consequence.  '*  Never  did 
he  hear  of  any  charges  exhibited  against  any  set  of  men,  before  any  court  or 
legislature,  of  so  black  and  horrible  a  nature  as  those  contiuned  in  the 
evidence  now  on  the  table ;  and  it  became  those  who  laboured  under  them 
to  come  forward  to  vindicate  their  characters  to  their  countr}'. 

*'  Man} ,  in  short,  were  the  instances  of  cruelty  to  which  this  trade  gare 
rise.  It  was  a  scene  of  such  iniquity  and  oppression  in  every  one  of  its 
stages,  that  if  the  House,  with  all  their  present  knowledge  of  the  circum* 
stances,  should  dare  to  vote  for  its  continuance,  they  must  have  nenres  of 
which  he  had  no  conception.  We  might  find  instances,  indeed,  in  ancient 
history,  of  men  violating  all  the  feelings  of  nature  in  some  cases  of  an  extra- 
ordinary kind.  Fathers  have  sacrificed  their  sons  and  daughtera,  and 
husbands  their  wives ;  but  if  we  were  to  do  violence  to  the  feelings  of 
humanity,  and,  in  this  respect,  to  imitate  their  characters,  we  ought  not  onlj 
to  have  nerves  as  strong  as  the  two  Brutuses,  but  we  ought  also  to  take  care 
that  we  had  a  cause  as  good,  and  that  we  had  motives  for  such  a  dereliction 
of  our  fculin^s  as  patriotic  and  public  spirited  as  they  had. 
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"  Bill  what  was  this  trade  so  contended  for — this  wholesale  sacrifice  of  a 
whole  order  and  race  of  our  fellow-creatures — which,  in  violence  to  all  our 
feelings,  we  were  asked  to  vote  the  continuance  of?  It  was  a  traffic  for 
human  hcings,  who  were  to  be  carried  away  by  force  from  their  native 
country,  to  he  Gubjcctcd  to  the  mere  will  and  caprice,  the  lytanny  and 
oppression,  of  other  human  beings,  for  their  whole  natural  livcf,  they  and 
their  posterity  for  ever !" 

Mr.  FoK  then  entered  into  some  account  of  the  trade,  tracing  it  from  its 
first  scenes  in  Africa,  through  the  middle  passage,  to  its  conclusion.  "It 
was  ioiposaible,"  he  said,  "  to  consider  it  in  the  light  of  any  natural  or 
ordinary  commerce.  It  was  on  the  first  view  obvious  that  there  could  not  be 
a  multitude  of  human  beings  at  all  times  ready  to  be  furnished,  in  the  way 
of  fair  articles  of  commerce,  just  as  our  commerce,  just  as  our  occasion,  might 
require.  The  argument  urged  by  the  right  honourable  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  upon  this  head  was  perfectly  unanswerable.  Our  demand  was 
fluctuating,  it  entirely  ceased  at  some  times,  nay,  for  whole  years  together, 
as  was  the  case  during  the  last  war ;  sometimes,  again,  a  demand  for  slaves 
wax  great  and  pressing.  Mow,  then,  was  it  possible,  on  every  sudden  call, 
to  furnish  a  sufficient  return  in  slaves,  without  resorting  to  those  means  of 
obtaining  them  which  bad  been  mentioned,  and  the  very  mention  of  which 
was  sufficient  to  strike  us  with  horror?"  He  observed,  "  there  had  been 
three  means  slated  of  procuring  slaves;  namely,  those  of  war,  trade,  and 
crimes  supposed  to  he  committed,  each  of  which  he  would  now  a  little 
examine  the  justice  of. 

"  Captives  in  war,  it  was  urged,  were  in  uncivilized  countries  commonly 
doomed  to  slavery.  This,  however,  was  false  in  point  of  fact;  and  it  was  so 
(at  from  being  the  case  in  Europe,  that  it  was  become  a  custom,  founded  on 
the  wisest  policy,  to  pay  the  captives  a  peculiar  respect  and  civility.  Ought 
we  not  to  inculcate  the  name  principles  in  Africa  ?  So  far  from  it,  we 
encouraged  wars  for  the  sake  of  taking,  not  the  man's  goods  and  possessions, 
but  the  man  himself;  and  it  was  not  the  war  that  was  the  cause  of  the  slave- 
trade,  but  the  slave-trade  that  was  the  cause  of  the  war.  The  practice  was, 
as  appeared  in  evidence,  for  the  slave  merchants  to  carry  presents,  consisting 
commonly  of  spirits,  to  the  African  kings,  and  when  intoxicated  with  them, 
then  it  was  that  the  royal  prerogative  of  making  war  was  exercised.  An 
mstance  was  mentioned  in  evidence,  of  an  African  prince,  who,  when  sober, 
had  resisted  the  wishes  of  the  slave  merchants  ;  but  who,  in  the  moment  of 
inebriety,  gave  the  word  for  war,  attacked  the  next  village,  inhabited  by  his 
own  subjects,  carried  them  all  off,  and  sold  them  to  the  slave  merchants." 

After  dwelling  on  the  enormity  of  the  system  of  making  war  in  Africa. 
which  was  one  source  of  obtaining  slaves,  he  came  next  to  the  second  way  of 
procuring  them,  namely,  that  of  trade.  "  This,"  he  said,  "  was  proved  by 
the  most  undeniable  evidence  to  be  little  more  or  less  than  a  most  shameful 
and  unrestrsined  system  of  kidnapping.  He  referred  the  House  to  various 
instances   of  this.     He  mentioned  one   case   in    which   the   agent  of  thq 
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merchants  affected  to  act  as  mediator  between  two  contending  parties, 
who,  if  he  might  be  allowed  to  use  a  pun  on  so  melancholy  an  occasion, 
certainly  brought  the  two  parties  together,  for  he  brought  them  tied  back  to 
back  to  one  another,  and  hurried  them  both  on  board  a  slave-ship.  There  was 
another  instance  of  a  considerable  black  slave  ftierchant,  who,  after  having 
sold  a  girl  whom  he  had  kidnapped,  was  presently  after  kidnapped  and 
carried  away  himself ;  and  when  he  asked  the  African  captain  in  his  strange 
language,  *  "What,  take  me  grand  trader  too  ? '  the  only,answer  was,  •  Yes, 
we  will  take  you,  or  her,  or  any  one  else,  provided  anybody  will  sell  you  to 
us.'  And  accordingly,  both  the  trader  and  the  child  were  carried  off 
together  to  the  West  Indies." 

Mr.  Fox  then  adverted  to  the  third  mode  of  obtaining  slaves ;  namely,  by 
crimes  committed,  or  supposed  to  be  committed.  **  This  had  been  stated  in 
such  a  way  that  one  would  think  the  slave-trade  was  kept  up  by  us,  on  a 
sort  of  friendly  principle,  and  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  police  of  that 
country.  It  was  remarkable  that  two  of  the  chief  crimes  which  produced 
convictions  were  adultery  and  witchcraft.  Was  adultery,  then,  a  crime 
which  we  need  go  to  Africa  to  punish  ?  Was  this  the  way  we  took  to 
establish  the  purity  of  our  national  character }  Where  marriage  was 
solemnly  instituted  as  a  religious  rite,  as  it  was  in  this  civilized  country,  he 
should  be  sorry  to  speak  lightly  of  the  crime  of  adultery.  But  was  Africa 
the  place  where  Englishmen,  above  all  men,  ought  to  go  in  search  of 
adulterers  ?  Did  it  become  us,  to  use  our  Saviour's  expression, '  to  cast  the 
first  stone  ?'  It  was  a  most  extraordinary  pilgrimage  for  a  most  extraordinary 
purpose  !  And  yet  this  was  one  of  the  chief  crimes  by  which,  in  this 
civilized  country,  we  justified  our  right  of  carrying  off  its  inhabitants  into 
perpetual  slavery  in  the  West  Indies.  The  next  crime  to  this  was  the 
supposed  one  of  witchcraft.  We  ourselves,  more  enlightened  than  they, 
were  aware  that  the  crime  did  not  really  exist ;  but  instead  of  humanely 
trying  to  dispel  their  blindness  and  ignorance,  we  rather  chose,  for  the  sake 
of  the  slave-trade,  to  lend  ourselves  to  their  superstition,  and  become  the 
instruments  of  their  blind  vengeance.  We  stood  by,  we  heard  the  trial,  we 
knew  the  crime  to  be  impossible,  and  that  the  accused  must  bo  innocent; 
but  we  waited  in  patient  silence  for  his  condemnation,  and  then  we  lent  our 
friendly  aid  to  the  police  of  the  country  by  buying  the  wretched  convict,  with 
all  his  family,  whom,  for  the  benefit  of  Africa,  we  carried  away  alio  into 
l>erpetual  slavery." 

Having  spoken  of  the  three  ways  of  obtaining  slaves,  Mr.  Fox  proceeded 
to  the  manner  of  their  transportation.  '*  He  knew  not  how  to  ^re  the 
House  a  more  correct  idea  of  all  the  horrors  of  their  situation  when  on  boiid 
than  by  referring  them  to  the  section  of  a  slave-ship,  where  the  eye  mi^ 
see  what  the  tongue  must  fall  short  in  describing."  Here  he  enlarged  on 
the  effects  of  despotic  power  in  the  case  of  captains  of  slave-ships*  and  on  the 
strange  instances  of  cruelty,  proved  in  evidence,  to  have  been  peipetimtfd. 
''  Thoy  had  been  thought  by  some  persons  to  bo  so  extravagant,  that  the 
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term  of  insanity  had  been  used;  and,  indeed,  they  were  uanccountablo, 
except  on  the  jirinciple  that  Jcspotic  power  by  long  use  is  apt  to  produce 
Kte  of  cmolty  so  enormous  that  they  have  been  known  frequently  (o  assume 
the  appearance  of  insanity.  Among  European  Royereigna,  indeed,  the  mild 
influence  of  religion,  philosophy,  and  the  modern  limitations  of  power,  had 
rend^Ted  acts  of  deBpolism  and  cruelty  far  from  common ;  but  among  the 
Empwors  of  Rome,  how  many  were  there  who,  by  the  unrestrained  uBC  of 
their  power,  became  so  cruel  as  to  be  suspected  of  occasional  insanity,  just 
as  many  masters  of  slave-ships  had  been.  Who  was  there  that  ever  read  in 
the  Roman  history  the  facts  recorded  of  N«ro  without  suspecting  he  was 
mad  ?  Who  would  not  be  apt  to  impute  insanity  lo  that  monster  Caligula  ? 
Who  would  not  think  the  same  of  Domitiaii  ?  Who  would  hesitate  to 
pronooQcc  Caracalla  insane  ?  Who  could  otherwise  account  for  the  vices  of 
Commodus  ?  Or  who  could  not  doubt  that  Heliogabalus  was  out  of  his 
senses  ?  Here  were  sis  Roman  Emperors,  not  connected  in  blood  or  by 
descent,  who,  each  of  them  possessing  uncontrolled  power,  had  been  so 
distinguished  for  cruelty  that  nothing  short  of  insanity  could  well  be  imputed 
lo  them.  He  then  asked  whether  Che  iasaoity  of  the  masters  of  slave-ships 
might  not  be  suspected  to  be  something  of  the  same  species,  and  might  not 
be  accounted  for  upon  much  the  same  principles  ? '' 

Mr,  Fox  then  proceeded  to  the  situation  of  the  slaves  when  brought  to  the 
West  Indies.  "  It  bad  been  said,  indeed,  that  they  were  taken  from  a  worse 
slate  to  a  better.  The  House,  he  knew,  could  not  wish  to  hear  recitals  of 
cruelty,  nor  did  he  like  to  dwell  upon  them.  It  was  their  duly,  however,  in 
the  present  case  lo  open  their  cars  to  ihcm,  and  llic  House,"  exclaimed  Mr, 
Fox, "  shall  hear  them.  An  honourable  gentleman  before  him  had  quoted 
some  instances,  and  he  would  now  quote  two  more.  The  first  was  in  a 
French  island  ;  but  was  declared  to  by  witnesses  of  unimpeachable  credit. 
A  slave  under  hard  usage,  urged  by  the  first  impulse  of  nature,  had  run  away, 
and  attempted  to  get  his  liberty.  To  prevent  his  repeating  the  offence,  the 
planter  sent  for  bis  surgeon,  and  said  to  him,  '  Cut  off  this  man's  leg.'  The 
surgeon,  who  had  more  humanity  than  his  master,  refused.  '  You  refuse," 
said  the  planter ;  '  then  what  you  decline  as  an  act  of  friendship  to  me,  I  will 
compel  you  to  do  as  an  act  of  duty.'  Upon  this  the  planter  broke  the  poor 
man's  leg.  '  There  now,'  said  he  to  the  surgeon,  '  you  must  cut  off  his  leg 
or  the  man  will  die.'  We  might  console  ourselves,  perhaps,  that  this  was  in 
a  French  island,  but  in  the  English  there  was  no  great  difference ;  and  the 
nest  instance  he  should  state  was  in  an  island  of  our  own.  A  gentleman 
(Mr.  Ross,  as  appeared  in  evidence,)  while  he  was  walking  along,  heard  the 
shrieks  of  a  female  iBsuing  from  a  bam  or  outhouse  ;  and  as  they  were  much 
too  violent  to  be  excited  by  any  ordinary  punishment,  he  was  prompted  to 
go  near  and  see  what  could  be  the  matter.  On  looking  in,  he  perceived  a 
young  female  tied  up  to  a  beam  by  hor  wrists,  entirely  naked,  and  in  the  act 
of  involuntarily  writhing  and  swinging,  while  the  author  of  her  torture  was 
standing  below  her  with  a  lighted  torch  in  his  hand,  which  he  applied  to  all 
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the  parts  of  her  body  as  it  approached  him.  What  crime  this 
wretch  had  perpetrated  he  knew  not;  but  that  was  of  little  consequence,  ms 
the  human  mind  could  not  conceive  a  crime  in  any  degree  warranting  each  a 
punishment.*' 

By  the  manner  in  which  the  House  received  this  story,  Mr.  Fox  observed 
to  them,  "  that  he  saw  the  tale  was  so  horrid  that  they  could  not  listen  to  it 
without  shrinking.  Will  the  House,  then,'*  said  he, ''  sanction  enomsities, 
the  bare  recital  of  which  was  sufficient  to  make  them  shudder  ?  Let  them 
remember  that  humanity  consisted  not  in  a  squeamish  ear.  It  consisted  not 
in  starting  or  shrinking  at  such  tales  as  these,  but  in  a  disposition  of  heart 
to  relieve  misery,  and  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  cruelty.  Humanity  apper- 
tained rather  to  the  mind  than  to  the  nerves ;  and  it  would  prompt  men  to 
use  real  and  disinterested  endeavours  to  give  happiness  to  their  fellow- 
creatures.  Here,  in  England,  such  was  our  indignation  at  every  act  of 
injustice,  that  a  highwayman,  a  pickpocket,  or  even  a  pilferer,  was  by  law 
condemned  to  death ;  so  jealous  were  we  in  cases  where  our  own  property 
was  concerned  !  But  we  permitted  to  go  unpunished  crimes  committed  in 
consequence  of  the  slave-trade,  in  comparison  with  which  the  criminal 
practices  of  England  were  innocence  itself.  What  was  the  consequence  of 
this  ?  We  unsettled  the  principles  of  justice  in  the  minds  of  men,  and  we 
deprived  the  Legislature  of  that  strong  influence  which  it  ought  to  derive 
from  its  known  integrity  and  from  its  uniform  consistency  of  conduct.  It 
was  as  important,  therefore,  in  sound  policy  as  it  was  in  point  of  justice  and 
honour,  to  abolish  a  trade  which  discredited  our  morals  and  police  at  home, 
as  well  as  our  national  character  abroad.  For  what  could  any  foreigner 
think  cither  of  our  justice  or  consistency  who  should  see  a  man  that  had 
picked  a  pocket  going  to  be  hanged  for  the  crime,  while  all  the  enormities 
which  had  been  perpetrated  in  Africa,  and  all  the  other  cruelties  now  in 
evidence  before  the  House,  were  known  not  only  to  pass  off  with  impunity, 
but  the  continuance  of  them  to  be  permitted  by  a  vote  of  the  British 
Parliament  ? 

*'  It  was  said,  however,  that  the  Africans  were  less  happy  at  home  than  in 
the  islands,  and  that  we  were  therefore  justified  in  carrying  them  away.  But 
what  right  had  we  to  be  the  judges  of  this,  or  to  force  upon  them  a  new 
condition  ?  *  However  unhappy  in  your  opinion,*  they  might  say  to  us,  *  yet 
we  wish  for  the  comforts  that  surround  us,  the  social  relations  of  life,  the 
liberty  of  our  native  though  uncultivated  plains ;  and  you  have  no  right  to 
change,  nay,  even  to  better,  our  condition.'  But  it  was  ridiculous  to  plead 
that  we  bettered  their  condition  when  we  dragged  them  from  everything  thai 
was  dear  in  life,  and  reduced  them  to  the  most  abject  state  of  slavery ! 

''  One  argument,  indeed,  had  been  used  by  an  honourable  aldenaaii,  in 
the  way  of  commercial  policy,  which,  for  a  subject  so  grave,  was  rather  too 
ridiculous.  The  slave-trade,  said  the  honourable  alderman,  was  neeeasaiy* 
on  account  of  the  support  it  gave  to  our  fisheries,  for  that  the  Newfouadhad 
trade  de])cndcd  on  the  slaves  for  the  consumption  of  a  vast  quantity  of 
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fisb,  for  which  there  would  otherwise  be  no  vent.  What  was  this  but  to  nay, 
that  the  slave-trade  must  be  kept  up,  with  all  its  enormities,  in  order  that 
there  might  be  persons  to  eat  up  the  refu-ie  fish  which  waa  loo  bad  for  any 
body  else  to  eat ! 

'•  It  had  been  said  that  England  ought  not  to  abolish  the  trade  unless 
France,  Spain,  and  Holland,  would  also  give  it  up.  But  if  it  waa  a  trade 
founded  in  violence  and  injustice.  Great  Britain  ought  to  wash  her  hands  of 
it  at  any  rate  ;  nor  was  the  practice  of  other  countries  anything  at  all  Co  the 
queation.  It  waa  as  if  a  person  addicted  to  felony,  but  now  conscious  of  hie 
put  guilt,  should  say, '  There  is  a  man,  now.  whom  !  have  an  opportunity  of 
robbing  on  the  highway ;  I  am  extremely  sorry  to  do  it,  for  I  are  become 
fully  sensible  of  the  guilt  ;  but  I  know  that  if  I  should  not  rob  him,  there  is 
another  highwayman,  half-a-mile  further  on  the  road,  who  certainly  will, 
and  thus  he  will  get  the  man's  purse  instead  of  myself.'  Mere  gain  waa  not 
a  motive  for  a  great  country  to  rest  on,  as  a  juatificatinn  of  any  measure  ;  it 
was  not  the  first  purpose  of  a  Well-regulated  government  :  honour  was  its 
superior,  as  much  as  justice  was  superior  to  honour. 

"  With  regard  to  the  emancipation  of  the  negroes  already  in  slavery,  his 
own  doubts  of  the  efficacy  of  an  act  of  the  British  Legislature  for  this  pur- 
pose waa  a  reason  for  not  entering  into  it.  He  himself  did  not  think  such  a 
measure  could  be  suddenly  ventured  upon ;  and  though  every  man  had  u 
right  to  freedom,  yet  it  should  be  observed,  that  men  inured  to  shivery  ail 
their  lives  felt  certainly  less  degraded  by  it,  than  those  who  were  bom  to 
independence,  It  might  he  dangerous  to  give  freedom  at  once  to  a  man  used 
to  slavery,  on  the  Kame  ground  as,  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  had  never  seen 
daylight,  there  might  be  danger  of  blinding  him,  if  you  were  to  expose  him 
all  8t  once  to  the  glare  of  the  sun." 

Mr.  Fox  "  condemned  the  arrogance  of  the  notion,  that  all  the  inhabitants 
of  A  Friea  had  minds  inferior  to  ourselves.  How  did  we  know  that  such  was 
the  case  ?  \Vhy  might  there  not  be  men  in  Africa  of  as  fine  feelings  as 
ourselves,  of  as  enlarged  undcr.standings,  and  as  manly  in  their  minds  as  any 
of  us  ?"  He  then  mentioned  the  case  of  an  African  captain,  "  who  heard  in 
the  night  some  violent  groanings,  wliieh  had  caused  a  disturbance  in  his  ship. 
There  was  among  his  slaves  one  person  of  considerable  consequence,  a  man 
once  high  in  military  station,  with  a  mind  not  insensible  to  the  eminence  of 
his  rank,  who,  having  been  taken  captive  in  battle,  was  sold  to  the  slave- 
ships,  and  laid  promiscuously  with  the  rest.  Happening  in  the  night  to 
obtain  room  to  stretch  his  weary  limbs  at  rather  more  ease  than  usual,  he 
had  fallen  fast  asleep,  and  he  dreamt  that  he  was  in  hia  own  country,  high 
in  honour  and  in  command,  caressed  by  his  family  and  his  friends,  waited  on 
by  his  domestics,  and  surrounded  with  all  his  former  comforts  in  life ;  when 
awaking  somewhat  suddenly,  he  found  himself  fastened  down  in  the  hold  of 
a  slave-ship,  and  waa  beard  to  burat  into  loud  groans  and  lamentations  on 
the  miserable  contrast  of  his  present  state,  mixed  with  the  meanest  of  his 
subjects,  and  subjected  to  the  insolence  of  wretches,  a  thousand  times  lower 
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than  himself  in  every  kind  of  endowment !  Mr.  Fox  appealed  to  the  House, 
whether  this  was  not  as  moving  a  picture  of  the  miserable  effects  of  the  slave- 
trade  as  any  that  could  be  imagined.  There  was  one  way,  and  it  was  an 
extremely  good  one,  by  which  any  man  might  come  to  a  judgment  on  these 
points — let  him  make  the  case  his  own.  What,"  said  he,  "  should  any  one 
of  us,  who  are  members  of  this  House,  say,  and  how  should  we  feel,  if 
conquered  and  carried  away  by  a  tribe  as  savage  as  our  countrymen  on  the 
coast  of  Africa  show  themselves  to  be  ?  How  should  we  brook  the  same 
indignities,  or  bear  the  same  treatment  ourselves,  which  we  do  not  scruple  to 
inflict  on  them  ? " 

Having  made  thb  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  the  House,  Mr.  Fox  proceeded 
to  observe,  that  "  great  stress  had  been  laid  on  the  countenance  that  was 
given  to  slavery  by  the  Christian  religion.  So  far  was  this  from  being  true, 
that  he  thought  one  of  the  most  splendid  triumphs  of  Christianity  was  its 
having  caused  slavery  to  be  so  generally  abolished,  as  soon  as  ever  it 
appeared  in  the  world.  One  obvious  ground  on  which  it  did  this  was  by 
teaching  us,  that  in  the  sight  of  Heaven  all  mankind  are  equal.  The  same 
effect  might  be  expected  also  from  the  general  principles  which  it  taught. 
Its  powerful  influence  appeared  to  have  done  more  in  this  respect  than  ail 
the  ancient  systems  of  philosophy  ;  though  even  in  them,  in  point  of  theory, 
we  might  trace  great  liberality  and  consideration  for  human  rights.  'Where 
could  be  found  finer  sentiments  of  liberty,  than  in  the  works  of  Demosthenes 
and  Cicero  ?  Where  should  we  meet  with  bolder  assertions  of  the  rights  of 
mankind,  and  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  than  in  the  historians  Tacitus  and 
Thucydides  ?  It  was  remarkable,  however,  that  these  great  men  kept  slaves 
in  their  houses,  and  permitted  a  whole  order  of  slaves  to  exist  in  their 
country.  He  knew,  indeed,  that  what  he  had  been  ascribing  to  Christianity, 
some  imputed  to  the  advances  which  philosophy  had  made.  Each  of  the 
two  parties  took  the  merit  to  itself :  the  divine  gave  it  to  religion,  the 
philosopher  to  philosophy.  He  should  not  dispute  with  either  of  them ; 
but  as  both  coveted  the  praise,  why  should  they  not  emulate  each  other  in 
promoting  this  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  human  race  ?  *' 

Mr.  Fox,  having  drawn  his  argument  on  the  general  question  to  a  oonda- 
sion,  '*  wished,*'  he  said,  '*  to  give  an  answer  to  an  honourable  baronet  over 
the  way  (Sir  Archibald  Edmondstone)  who  had  asked,  What  was  meant  to 
be  done  by  the  honourable  mover,  if  the  present  question  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill  should  be  carried  T*  Mr.  Fox  said,  that  *'  he  conceived  the  intention 
of  the  honourable  mover  undoubtedly  was  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  abolishing 
the  slave-trade  immediately  ;  but  that  the  forms  of  the  House  made  it 
necessary  that  the  time  should  be  left  in  blank,  and  that  the  blank  might  be 
filled  up  by  naming  any  period  of  one,  two,  three,  or  four  years,  as  the  House 
might  think  expedient ;  so  that  there  was  no  reason  why  the  honourable 
baronet,  or  any  other  gentleman  who  objected  to  so  immediate  an  abolition, 
should  not  in  this  instance  vote  with  him.*'  Mr.  Fox  paid  some  compliments 
to  the  honourable  gentleman  who  introduceil  the  motion,  saying,  that  **  he 
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had  fully  intended  to  make  a  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  n  bill  of  ihc  same 
nature,  but  that  he  was  cslrcmely  happy  it  bad  fallen  into  better  hand*." 
He  declared,  thiit "  the  whole  country,  and  indeed  the  ivholo  civilized  world, 
must  rejoice  that  such  a  bill  had  been  moved  for,  not  merely  aa  a  matter  of 
humanity,  but  aa  an  act  of  justice,  and  nothing  else — for  he  would  put 
humanity  wholly  out  of  the  case.  He  asked,  could  it  be  called  humanity  to 
forbear  from  committing  murder  ?  Exactly  upon  this  ground  did  the  present 
motion  stand,  being  slrictly  a  question  of  national  justice."  Mr.  Fox  obaerred, 
that  "it  could  not  be  supposed  that  he  had  been  induced  on  the  present 
occasion  to  lend  his  assisiance  by  any  personal  cMisiderolions,  and  he  assured 
the  friends  to  the  abolition  that  in  whatever  situation  lie  might  be  placed  his 
warmest  efforts  should  be  used  in  promoting  thb  great  cause." 

Aa  soon  aa  Mr.  Fos  had  sat  down,  Mr.  Stanley  said,  that  "  he  came  to  the 
House  puqioiiing  to  vote  against  the  abolition,  btit  that  the  impression  made 
both  on  his  undcrslanding  and  his  feelings  was  such  as  he  could  not  resist ; 
and  he  was  now  tonTincod  thai  an  entire  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  WM 
called  for  equally  by  sound  policy  and  jitatice."  The  Honourable  Mr,  Ilydsr 
(afterwards  Earl  of  Harrowby)  said,  "  he  came  to  the  House  not  exactly 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  honourable  gentleman  who  had  just  spoken,  but 
very  much  undecided  on  the  subject ;  he,  however,  was  so  strongly  con- 
vinced by  the  argumcntti  he  had  heard,  that  ho  was  become  equally  earnest 
for  the  abolition."  Mr.  Uurkc  obeeived,  that  "  he  had  for  a  long  time  had 
his  mind  drawn  to  the  slave-trade;  that  he  had  even  prepared  some 
measures  for  its  regulation,  conceiving  the  immediate  abolition  of  it, 
though  highly  desirable,  to  be  a  thing  which  could  thc-n  hardly  ho  hoped 
for :  but  when  he  found  the  honourable  mover  was  bringing  forward  the 
present  question,  which  he  approved  much  more  than  his  own,  he  had  burnt 
his  papers.  He  rejoiced  at  the  submission  to  reason  and  argument  which 
gentlemen,  who  came  there  with  minds  somewhat  prejudiced,  had  avowed  on 
that  day.  They  thereby  told  their  constituents,  as  they  ought  to  tell  them, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  them,  if  sent  to  hear  discussion  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  avoid  surrendering  up  their  hearts  and  judgments  to  the  cause 
in  question,  however  they  might  have  been  taught  beforehand  to  come 
prejudiced  against  it." 

On  a  division,  Mr.  Wilberforee's  motion  was  lost  by  a  majority  of 
163  to  88. 


Quebec  Bill. — SEPABiiioN  detween  Mb.  Fox  and  Mb.  Burke. 

In  the  month  of  November,  1790,  Mr.  Burke  published  his  celebrated 
work,  "  Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France."  No  previous  production 
over  excited  so  much  attention.  Within  a  year  of  its  publication  not  leu 
than  thirty  thousand  copies  were  sold.  Nor  was  its  celebrity  confined  to 
England.  M.  Uupont,  the  friend  of  Burke,  translated  it  into  French,  and 
thus  extended  iU  fame  to  the  larger  part  of  civilized  Europe. 
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By  many  the  book  was  considered  as  assailing  the  very  foundations  of 
liberty,  and  among  this  number  was  Mr.  Fox,  who,  upon  a  subject  of  such 
importance,  was  not  likely  to  conceal  his  opinions.  He  had  never  done  so  from 
the  first.  In  the  beginning  of  February,  1790,  he  took  occasion,  in  the 
debate  on  the  army  estimates,  to  express  sentiments  with  reference  to  the 
French  revolution  very  different  from  those  of  Mr.  Burke,  and,  after  the 
appearance  of  Mr.  Burke*s  book,  he  had,  both  in  public  and  private,  avowed 
opinions  totally  in  opposition  to  those  contained  in  it. 

During  the  debate  on  the  1 5th  of  April,  1 791 ,  on  Mr.  Baker*s  motion  relative 
to  the  war  with  Russia,  Mr.  Fox  declared  that  "  the  new  constitution  of 
France  was  the  most  stupendous  and  glorious  edifice  of  liberty  which  had 
been  erected  on  the  foundation  of  human  integrity  in  any  age  or  country." 
As  soon  as  Mr.  Fox  sat  down,  Mr.  Burke  rose,  in  much  visible  emotion,  to 
reply ;  but  the  cry  of  "  Question  *'  being  general,  he  unwillingly  gave  way 
to  the  division,  which  immediately  took  place.  An  opportunity  was  soon 
afterwards  afforded  to  Mr.  Burke  of  replying  to  Mr.  Fox  in  one  of  the 
debates  on  the  Quebec  Bill. 

By  this  measure,  which  was  passed  into  a  law,*  Canada  was  divided  into  two 
separate  provinces.  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,t  for  each  of  which  a  Legislative 
Council  and  Assembly  were  provided,  after  the  model  of  our  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. To  the  former  the  Governor,  or  Lieutenant-Oovemor,  of  each  province, 
had  the  power  of  summoning  a  certain  number  of  members  ;  and  his  Migesty 
could  confer  a  right  to  sit  in  it  by  granting  hereditary  titles.  The  number  of 
the  members  of  the  Legislative  Council  in  Upper  Canada  was  not  to  be  lets 
than  seven,  and  in  Lower  Canada  not  less  than  fifteen.  The  members  of  the 
House  of  Assembly  were  to  be  elected  by  districts  and  townships,  and  to 
continue  for  four  years,  unless  sooner  dissolved  :  the  qualification  for  voters 
in  the  former  being  a  freehold  of  forty  shillings  a  year,  and  in  the  latter, 
owning  a  house  of  £5,  or  occupying  one  of  £10  a  year.  The  number  of 
members  of  the  House  of  Assembly  in  Upper  Canada  was  not  to  be  leM  than 
sixteen,  and  in  Lower  Canada  not  less  than  fifty:  the  Governor  a  of  the 
respective  provinces  were  to  be  authorized  to  convene,  as  well  as  to  prorogue 
and  dissolve,  the  Legislative  Council  and  Assembly  in  each  piovinoe. 
Landed  property  was  to  be  held  in  Upper  Canada,  and,  if  desired,  in  Lower 
Canada  also,  in  soccage  tenure  :  the  Habeas  Corpus  was  to  be  eatiblished 
in  both  provinces :  but  the  general  administration  of  the  law  was  to  continue 
as  it  had  been,  until  altered  by  the  Provincial  Assemblies.  The  Crown  was 
authorized  to  empower  the  Governor  of  each  province  to  make  allotmenta 
of  land,  equal  in  value  to  the  seventh  part  of  the  lands  granted,  for  the 

•  31  Geo.  in.  c.  31. 

t  By  3  and  4  Vict.  c.  35,  the  two  provinces  are  re-united  under  the  name  of  the 
Province  of  Canada ;  the  Crown  is  authorised  to  appoint  a  Legislative  Council,  to 
sift  of  not  fewer  than  twenty  members,  each  of  whom  is  to  hold  his  seat  for  llfo  ; 
the  parts  of  the  province  which  theretofore  constituted  the  provinces  of  Upper  i 
Canada,  are  to  return  an  equal  number  of  representatives  to  the  House  of , 
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support  of  the  Protestant  clci^y  within  the  same.  To  prevent  any  such 
discontents,  as  had  occasioned  the  separaiion  of  the  Slates  of  America  from 
Great  Britain,  no  taxes  were  to  be  imposed  on  the  colonists  by  Ihc  British 
Legislature,  except  such  as  were  necessary  for  the  regulation  of  commerce  ; 
and  eTcn  those  were  to  bo  levied  and  disposed  of  under  the  authority  of  the 
provincial  legislatures. 

April  8.  On  the  order  of  the  day  for  taking  into  further  conaideration 
the  report  of  the  committee  on  the  Quebec  Bill,  Mr.  Hussey,  after  pre- 
senting a  petition  against  it  from  several  merchants  and  others  interested  in 
the  trade  to  Quebec,  moved  "  that  the  bill  be  recommitted." 

Mr,  Fox  seconded  the  motion.  He  began  by  expressing  hb  hope  that  in 
promulgating  the  scheme  of  a  new  constitution  for  the  province  of  Quebec. 
the  House  would  keep  in  view  those  enlightened  principles  of  freedom  which 
had  already  made  a  rapid  progress  over  u  considerable  portion  of  the  globe, 
and  were  every  day  becoming  more  and  more  universal.  He  observed, 
"  that  the  bill  contained  a  great  variety  of  clauses  of  the  utmost  importance, 
not  only  with  respect  to  the  country  to  which  they  immediately  related,  but 
to  Great  ilritaio.  Many  of  these  clauses  appeared  to  be  very  exceptionable, 
and  such  aa  he  could  by  no  means  subscribe  to.  The  bill  proposed  to  give 
two  assemblies  to  the  two  provinces,  and  thus  far  it  met  with  his  approbation  ; 
but  the  number  of  persons  of  whom  these  assemblies  were  to  consist 
deserved  particular  attention.  Although  it  might  be  perfectly  true  that  a 
country  three  or  four  times  as  large  as  Great  Britain  ought  to  liuve  repre- 
sentatives three  or  four  times  as  numerous,  yet  it  was  not  fit  to  say  that  a 
small  country  should  have  an  assembly  proportionably  small.  The  great 
object  in  the  institution  of  all  popular  assemblies  was,  that  the  people  should 
be  fully  and  freely  represented ;  and  that  the  representative  body  should 
have  all  the  virtues  and  the  vices  incidental  to  such  assemblies.  Bnt 
when  they  made  an  assembly  to  consist  of  sixteen  or  thirty  persons  they 
seemed  to  him  to  give  a  free  constitution  in  appearance,  when,  in  fact,  they 
withheld  it.  In  Great  Britain  we  had  a  Septennial  Bill ;  but  the  goodness 
of  it  had  been  considered  doubtful,  at  least,  even  by  many  of  those  who  took 
a  lead  in  the  present  bill.  The  right  honourable  gentleman  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  had  himself  supported  a  vote  for  the  repeal  of  that  act. 
He  did  not  now  mean  to  discuss  its  merits  ;  but  a  main  ground  on  which  it 
had  been  thought  defensible  was,  that  a  general  election  in  this  country  was 
attended  with  a  variety  of  inconveniences.  That  general  elections  in  Great 
Britain  were  attended  with  several  inconveniences  could  not  be  doubted  ;  but 
when  they  came  to  a  country  so  different  in  all  circumstances  as  Canada,  and 
where  elections,  for  many  years  at  least,  were  not  likely  to  be  attended  with 
the  consequences  which  they  dreaded,  why  they  should  make  such  assembliea 
not  annual  or  triennial,  but  septennial,  was  beyond  his  comprehension.  A 
septennial  bill  did  not  apply  to  many  of  the  most  respectable  persons  in  that 
country  ;  they  might  be  persons  engaged  in  trade,  and  if  chosen  representa- 
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tivcB  for  seven  years  they  might  not  be  in  a  situation  to  attend  during  all 
that  period ;  their  afiairs  might  call  them  to  England,  or  many  other 
circumstances  might  arise  effectually  to  prevent  them  from  attending  the 
service  of  their  country.  But  although  it  might  be  inconvenient  for  such 
persons  to  attend  such  assembly  for  the  term  of  seven  years,  they  might  be 
able  to  give  their  attendance  for  one,  or  even  for  three  years,  without  any  danger 
or  inconvenience  to  their  commercial  concerns.  By  a  septennial  bill,  the 
country  of  Canada  might  be  deprived  of  many  of  the  few  representatives  that 
were  allowed  by  the  bill.  If  it  should  be  said  that  this  objection  applied  to 
Great  Britain,  he  completely  denied  it ;  because,  although  there  were  persons 
engaged  in  trade  in  the  British  House  of  Commons,  and  many  of  them  very 
worthy  members,  yet  they  were  comparatively  few  ;  and  therefore  he  should 
think  that,  from  the  situation  of  Canada,  annual  or  triennial  parliaments 
woidd  be  much  preferable  to  septennial.  Of  the  qualification  of  electors  he 
felt  it  impossible  to  approve.  In  England,  a  freehold  of  forty,  shilling*  was 
sufficient ;  five  pounds  were  necessary  in  Canada.  Perhaps  it  might  be  said, 
that  when  thb  was  fairly  considered,  it  would  make  no  material  difference,  and 
this  he  suspected  to  be  the  case ;  but  granting  that  it  did  not,  when  we  were 
giving  to  the  world,  by  this  bill,  our  notions  of  the  principles  of  election,  we 
should  not  hold  out  that  the  qualifications  in  Great  Britain  were  lower  than 
they  ought  to  be.  The  qualifications  on  a  house  were  still  higher;  he 
believed,  ten  pounds. 

"  He  thought  that  the  whole  of  this  constitution  was  an  attempt  to 
undermine  and  contradict  the  professed  purport  of  the  bill — ^the  introdaction 
of  a  popular  government  into  Canada.  But  although  this  was  the  case  with 
respect  to  the  two  assemblies,  although  they  were  to  consist  of  so  incon- 
siderable a  number  of  members,  the  LfCgislative  Councils  in  both  provinces 
were  imlimitcd  as  to  numbers.  They  might  consist  of  any  number  whatever 
at  the  will  of  the  Governor.  Instead  of  being  hereditary  councils,  or  cooncib 
chosen  by  electors,  as  was  the  case  in  some  of  the  colonies  in  the  West  Indies, 
or  chosen  by  the  King,  they  were  compounded  of  the  other  two.  As  to 
the  points  of  hereditary  powers  and  hereditary  honours,  to  say  that  they 
were  good,  or  that  they  were  not  good,  as  a  general  proposition,  was  not 
easily  maintained  ;  but  he  saw  nothing  so  good  in  hereditary  powers  and 
honours,  as  to  incline  us  to  introduce  them  into  a  country  where  thej 
were  unknown,  and  by  such  means  distinguish  Canada  from  all  the 
colonies  in  the  West  Indies.  In  countries  where  they  made  a  part  of 
the  constitution,  he  did  not  think  it  wise  to  destroy  them ;  but  to  give  biith 
and  life  to  such  principles  in  countries  where  they  did  not  exist,  appeared  to 
him  to  be  exceedingly  unwise.  He  could  not  account  for  it,  unless  it 
that  Canada  having  been  formerly  a  French  colony,  there  might  be 
opportunity  of  reviving  those  titles  of  honour  the  extinction  of  w^ich 
some  gentlemen  so  much  deplored,  and  of  reviving  in  the  West  that  spirit  of 
chivalry  which  had  fallen  into  disgrace  in  a  neighbouring  country.  He  said, 
'  are  thotte  red  and  blue  ribbons  which  have  lost  their  lustre  in  the  old  worid 
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again  lo  shine  forth  in  the  new  ?  '  It  seemed  to  him  peculiarly 
Introduce  hereditary  honours  in  America,  where  those  artificial  disl; 
stunk  in  the  nostrils  of  the  nattTes.  He  thought  these  powern  and  honours 
irholly  unnecessary,  and  tending  rather  to  make  a  new  eonstitution  worse 
thwi  better.  If  the  Council  were  wholly  hereditary  be  should  equally  object 
to  it ;  it  would  only  add  to  the  power  of  the  King  and  the  Govemor ;  for  a 
coancil  so  constituted  would  only  he  the  tool  of  the  Oovemor,  as  the  Governor 
himself  would  only  he  the  tool  and  engine  of  the  King.  He  did  not  clearly 
comprehend  the  provision  which  the  hill  made  for  the  Protestant  clergy.  By 
the  Protestant  clergy  ho  i^uppoBcd  to  be  understood  not  only  the  clergy  of 
the  Church  of  England,  but  oil  descriptions  of  Protestants. 

"  He  totally  disapproved  of  the  clause  which  enacts,  '  That  whenever  the 
King  shall  make  grants  of  lands,  one-seventh  part  of  those  lands  shall  he 
appropriated  to  the  Protestant  clergy.'  He  had  two  objections  to  those 
regulations,  both  of  them,  in  his  opinion,  of  great  weight.  In  all  grantg  of 
lands  made  in  that  country  to  Catholics,  and  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
were  of  that  persuasion,  one. seventh  part  of  those  grants  was  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Protestant  clergy,  although  they  might  not  have  anj 
cure  of  souls,  or  any  congregations  to  instruct.  One-tenth  part  of  the 
produce  of  this  country  was  assigned,  and  this,  perhaps,  was  more  than  one- 
seventh  part  of  the  land.  He  wished  to  deprive  no  clergyman  of  his  just 
rights  ;  but  in  settling  a  new  constitution, and  laying  down  new  principles,  to 
enact  that  the  clergy  should  have  onc-aeventh  of  all  grants,  he  must  confess 
appeared  to  him  an  absurd  doctrine.  If  they  were  all  of  the  Church  of 
England  this  would  not  reconcile  him  to  the  measure.  It  might  he  asked, 
why  should  they  not  have  as  much  as  thofle  of  the  Church  of  England  ?  In 
this  country  we  had  that  which  some  condemned  and  others  praised ;  we 
had  a  kind  of  show,  but  still  a  proportion  must  be  observed.  The  greatest 
part  of  these  Protestant  clergy  wore  not  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  they 
were  chiefly  what  are  called  Protestant  Dissenters  in  this  country.  They 
were,  therefore,  going  to  give  to  Dissenters  one-seventh  part  of  all  the  lands 
in  the  province.  Was  this  the  proportion,  either  in  Scotland,  or  in  any  other 
country  where  those  religious  principles  were  professed  ?  It  was  not  the 
proportion,  either  In  Scotland,  or  in  any  other  ecclesiastical  country  in  Europe; 
we  were,  therefore,  by  this  bill  making  a  sort  of  provision  for  the  Protestant 
clergy  of  Canada,  which  was  unknown  to  them  in  every  part  of  Europe ;  a 
provuion,  in  his  apprehension,  which  would  rather  tend  to  corrupt  than  to 
benefit  them.  The  regulation  was  likewise,  in  part,  obacuie,  because  after 
it  bad  stated  that  one-seventh  portion  of  the  land  should  always  be  set  aside 
for  the  Protestant  clergy,  it  did  not  state  how  it  should  be  applied. 

"  The  bill  was  likewise  exceptionable  as  far  as  it  related  to  the  regulation 
of  appeals.  Suitors  were,  in  the  first  instance,  to  carry  their  complaints 
before  the  courts  of  common  law  In  Canada  ;  If  dissatisfied  with  the  decisions 
of  those  courts,  they  might  appeal  to  the  Governor  and  council ;  If  dissatisfied 
with  their  judgment,  they  might  then  appeal  to  the  King  in  council ;  and 
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next  to  the  House  of  Lords.  Now,  if  the  House  of  Lords  was  a  better 
court,  which  he  believed  it  to  be,  than  the  King  in  council,  why  compel  them 
to  appeal  to  the  King  in  council,  before  they  could  come  to  the  House  of 
Lords  ?  Why  not  apply  to  the  House  of  liords  at  once  ?  This  could  answer 
no  possible  purpose,  but  to  render  lawsuits  exceedingly  expensive,  and  ex- 
ceedingly vexatious. 

''  Those  were  the  principal  objections  he  had  to  this  bill.  There  had  not 
yet  been  a  word  said  in  explanation  of  it,  with  all  its  variety  of  clauses  and 
regulations.  It  went  through  the  House  silently,  without  one  observation  ; 
it  also  went  through  the  committee  only  in  form,  but  not  in  substance.  Of 
all  the  points  of  the  bill,  that  which  struck  him  the  most  forcibly,  waa  the 
division  of  the  province  of  Canada.  It  had  been  urged  that  by  such  means 
we  could  separate  the  Englbh  and  the  French  inhabitants  of  the  province ; 
that  we  could  distingubh  who  were  originally  French  from  those  of  EngUsh 
origin.  But  was  this  to  be  desired  }  Was  it  not  rather  to  be  avoided  ? 
Was  it  agreeable  to  general  political  expediency  ?  The  most  desirable 
circumstance  was,  that  the  French  and  Elnglish  inhabitants  of  Canada  should 
unite  and  coalesce,  as  it  were,  into  one  body,  and  that  the  different  dis- 
tinctions of  the  people  might  be  extinguished  for  ever.  If  this  had  been  the 
object  in  view,  the  English  laws  might  soon  have  prevailed  universally 
throughout  Canada,  not  from  force,  but  from  choice  and  conviction  of  their 
superiority.  He  had  no  doubt,  that  on  a  fair  trial  they  would  be  found  free 
from  all  objection.  The  inhabitants  of  Canada  had  not  the  laws  of  France. 
The  commercial  code  was  never  established  there;  they  stood  upon  the 
exceedingly  inconvenient  custom  of  Paris.  He  wished  the  people  of  that 
country  to  adopt  the  English  laws  from  choice,  and  not  from  force ;  and  he 
did  not  think  the  division  of  the  province  the  most  likely  means  to  bring 
about  this  desirable  end. 

'*  In  his  opinion  this  bill  was  also  objectionable  as  far  as  it  related  to  the 
trial  by  jury,  and  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  which  the  Canadians  were  said  to 
enjoy  by  an  ordinance  of  the  province.  It  was  stated  by  one  of  the  councQ 
at  the  bar,  that  either  the  ordinance  which  gave  the  inhabitants  the  trial  by 
jury,  or  that  which  afforded  them  the  benefit  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act, 
would  expire  before  this  bill  could  pass  into  a  law.  If  this  were  true  it  was 
an  objection  to  the  bill,  and  ought  to  be  remedied.  He  trusted  that  the 
House  would  also  seriously  consider  the  particular  situation  of  Canada.  It 
was  not  to  be  compared  to  the  West  Indies ;  it  was  a  country  of  a  diffsrent 
nature  ;  it  did  not  consist  of  a  few  white  inhabitants  and  a  number  of  alavet; 
but  it  was  a  country  of  great  growing  population,  which  had  incremaed  werf 
much,  and  which  he  hoped  would  increase  much  more.  It  waa  a  oomitry  at 
capable  of  enjoying  political  freedom  in  its  utmost  extent  aa  any  other 
country  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  This  country  was  situated  near  the 
colonies  of  North  America  :  all  their  animosity  and  bittemeaa  on  the  qvarral 
between  them  and  Great  Britain  was  now  over ;  and  he  believed  that  there 
were  very  few  people  among  those  colonics  who  would  not  be  ready  to  advit 
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every  person  belongbg  to  this  country  into  a  participation  of  all  their 
privileges,  and  would  receive  them  wi(h  open  arms.  The  governments  now 
eBtabiished  in  North  America  were,  in  his  opinion,  the  best  adopted  to  the 
situation  of  the  people  who  lived  under  them,  of  any  of  the  governments  of 
tbe  ancient  or  modern  world  :  and  when  we  Lad  a  colony  like  this,  capable 
of  freedom,  and  capable  of  a  great  increase  of  population,  it  was  materia]  that 
the  inhabitants  should  have  nothing  to  look  to  among  their  neighbours  to 
excite  their  envy.  Canada  must  be  preserved  in  its  adherence  to  Great 
Britain  by  the  choice  of  its  inhabitants,  and  it  could  not  possibly  bo  kept  by 
any  other  means.  But  it  must  be  felt  by  tho  inhabitants  that  their  situation 
was  not  worse  than  that  of  their  neighbours.  He  wished  them  to  be  in 
such  a  situation  as  to  have  nothing  to  envy  in  any  part  of  the  King's 
dominions.  But  this  woulil  never  prove  the  case  under  a  bill  which  held  out 
to  them  something  like  the  shadow  of  theBritish  constitution,  but  denied  them 
tbe  substance.  Where  the  principles  of  liberty  were  gaining  ground,  which 
would  increase  in  consci^uence  of  the  general  diffusion  of  literature  and 
knowledge  in  tbe  world,  they  should  have  a  government  as  agreeable  to  the 
genuine  principlea  of  freedom  as  was  consiBtent  with  the  nature  of  circum- 
stances. He  did  not  think  that  the  government  intended  to  be  established 
by  the  bill  would  prove  such  a  government ;  and  this  was  his  principal 
motive  for  opposing  it. 

"  The  Legislative  Councils  ought  to  be  totally  free,  and  repeatedly  ehosen. 
in  a  manner  as  much  independent  of  the  Governor  as  the  nature  of  a  colony 
would  admit.  Those,  he  conceived,  would  he  the  best ;  but  if  not,  they 
■bould  have  their  seals  for  life,  be  appointed  by  the  King,  consist  of  a 
limited  number,  and  possess  no  hereditary  honours.  Those  honours  might 
be  very  proper,  and  of  great  utility,  in  countries  where  they  had  existed  by 
long  custom ;  but,  in  his  opinion,  they  were  not  fit  to  be  introduced  where 
they  had  no  original  existence  ;  where  there  waa  no  particular  reason  for 
introducing  them,  arising  from  the  nature  of  the  country,  its  extent,  its  state 
of  improvement,  or  its  peculiar  customs  ;  where,  instead  of  attracting  respect, 
theylmight  excite  envy  ;  and  as  but  few  could  enjoy  them,  those  who  did  not, 
might  be  induced  to  form  an  unfavourable  comparison  between  their  own 
situation  and  that  of  their  neighbours,  among  whom  no  such  distinetiona 
nrere  known.  Even  whilst  he  felt  himself  perfectly  desirous  of  establishing  a 
permanent  provision  for  the  clergy,  he  could  not  think  of  making  for  them  a 
provision  so  considerable  as  was  unluiown  in  any  country  of  Europe,  where 
the  species  of  religion  to  be  provided  for  prevailed.  It  was  upon  these 
grounds  which  he  had  stated,  that  he  felt  himself  justified  in  seconding  the 
motion  of  his  honourable  friend." 

After  Mr.  Pitt  had  replied  to  Mr.  Fox,  the  motion  for  the  recommitment  of 
the  bill  was  agreed  to.  Mr.  Burke  was  not  in  the  House  during  Mr.  Fox's  speech. 

After  the  debate  on  Mr.  Baker's  motion  relative  to  a  war  with  Russia,  a 
mpture  between  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Burke  was  distinctly  foreseen,  both  by 
their  friends  and  the  public.     Still,  however,  the  external  appearances  of 
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friendship  were  maintained  between  them;  and  on  the  2l8t  of  April,  when 
the  Canada  Bill  was  to  be  debated  in  committee,  they  not  only  walked  to  the 
House  together,  but  Mr.  Fox  treated  Mr.  Burke,  in  a  previous  conversation, 
with  confidence,  and  mentioned  to  him  a  political  circumstance  of  some 
delicacy.  When  they  entered  the  House,  they  found  that  Mr.  Sheridan  had 
moved  to  postpone  the  re-commitment  of  the  bill  until  after  the  holidays. 
Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor  complained  of  the  manner  in  which  the  constitutions  of 
other  countries  had  been  discussed,  and  declared  that  if  such  a  course  were 
continued  he  should  call  members  to  order. 

Mr.  Fox  took  the  opportunity  of  explaining  what  he  had  said  on  the 
former  question  relative  to  the  Quebec  Bill.  Afler  lamenting  that  he 
had  been  misunderstood  before,  he  admitted  that  in  forming  a  goveni- 
ment  for  a  colony,  some  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  general  principles 
of  all  governments.  *'  In  the  course  of  this  session,**  he  said,  "  he 
had  taken  opportunities  of  alluding,  perhaps  too  often,  to  the  French 
Revolution,  and  to  show,  whether  right  or  wrong,  that  his  opinion  on  the 
whole  was  much  in  its  favour  ;  but  on  this  bill  he  had  only  introduced  one 
levity,  silly  enough  perhaps,  and  not  worth  recollection,  that  had  any  relation 
to  the  French  Revolution ;  he  meant  an  allusion  to  the  extinction  of  nobility 
in  France  and  its  revival  in  Canada.  Certainly  ho  had  spoken  much  on  the 
government  of  the  American  states,  because  they  were  in  the  neighbonrhood 
of  Canada,  and  were  connected  with  that  province.  Having  then  obterved 
that  the  prudence  of  concealing  his  opinions  was  a  quality  which  his  dearest 
friends  had  not  very  often  imputed  to  him,  and  that  he  thought  the  public 
had  a  right  to  the  opinions  of  public  men  on  public  measures,  he  declared 
that  he  never  had  stated  any  republican  principles  with  regard  to  this  country 
in  or  out  of  Parliament ;  and  among  other  things  he  said  that  when  the 
Quebec  Bill  came  again  to  be  discussed,  from  the  great  respect  which  he 
entertained  for  some  of  his  friends,  he  should  be  extremely  sorry  to  difo 
from  them  ;  but  he  should  never  be  backward  in  delivering  his  opinion,  and 
he  did  not  wish  to  recede  from  anything  which  he  had  formerly  advanced.** 

Mr.  Powys  complained  that  the  debate  had  turned  irregularly  both  on 
retrospect  and  anticipation,  and  hinted  that  Mr.  Fox  should  have  imitated 
the  example  of  Mr.  Burke,  in  writing,  rather  than  B|)eaking  there,  of  the 
French  Revolution.  Mr.  Dundas  then  took  notice  of  a  phrase  used  by 
Mr.  Taylor,  who  explained;  after  which  the  conversation  was  closed  bj 
Mr.  Burke.  He,  in  a  very  affecting  manner,  assured  the  House,  that  **  nothing 
depressed  him  more — nothing  had  ever  more  afflicted  him  in  body  and  mind 
— than  the  thought  of  meeting  his  friend  as  an  adversary  and  antagonist" 
After  noticing  the  anticipation  which  had  been  suggested,  and  the  obseiia- 
tions  which  had  been  made,  but  to  which  he  trusted  that  he  had  given  no  jost 
cause,  he  declared  his  sentiments,  that  *'  in  framing  a  new  oonititation,  it 
was  necessary  to  refer  to  principles  of  government  and  examples  of  otlicr 
constitutions,  because  it  was  a  material  part  of  every  political  qaestioo  to 
see  how  far  such  and  such  principles  have  been  adopted,  and  how  they  hats 


succeeded  in  other  places.  His  opininns  on  goTemment  he  presumed  not  to 
be  unknown  ;  and  the  more  he  considered  the  French  constitution,  the  more 
Borty  he  was  to  see  it.  Once  in  the  preceding  session  he  had  thought  him- 
self uodei  the  necessity  of  speaking  veiy  fully  upon  the  subject,  but  since 
that  time  he  had  never  mentioned  it  either  directly  or  indirectly  ;  no  man, 
therefore,  could  charge  him  with  having  provoked  the  conversation  that  had 
passed."  He  signified,  however,  his  intention  of  giving  his  judgment  on 
certain  principles  of  government  at  the  proper  moment,  in  the  future 
progress  of  the  Quebec  Bill.  He  alluded  with  much  candour  to  Mr.  Fox's 
recent  pane<;yric  on  France,  as  well  as  his  own  ineffectual  attempt  to  riac  ia 
answer  to  it,  ucquitting  his  friend  from  all  design  of  personal  offence  in  it ; 
tod  he  finished  by  saying,  that  "  should  he  and  bis  friend  differ,  he  desired 
it  to  be  recollected,  that  however  dear  he  considered  his  friendship,  there 
was  something  still  dearer  in  his  mind — the  love  of  his  country  :  nor  was  he 
stimulated  by  Ministers  to  take  the  part  which  he  should  take  ;  for  whatever 
they  knew  of  his  political  sentiments,  they  had  learned  from  him,  not  he 
from  them,"  The  House  agreed  to  go  into  committee  on  the  bill  on  the 
6th  of  May. 

Mai/  6th.  Tho  House  proceeded  to  the  re-commitment  of  the  Quebec 
Bin,  The  chairman  took  the  chair,  and  began  by  putting  the  usual  question, 
"That  the  bill  be  read  paragraph  hy  paragraph.''  Upon  this  Mr.  Burke 
immediately  rose.  He  remarked,  that  "  as  the  House  was  about  to  appoint 
B  legistatitre  for  a  distant  people,  it  oughl  first  previously  to  be  convinced 
that  it  was  in  itself  competent  to  the  a^^uraplinn  iif  such  a  power.  A  body 
of  rights,  commonly  called  the  '  Bights  of  Man,'  had  been  lately  imported 
from  a  neighbouring  country,  and  held  up  by  certain  persons  in  this  kingdom 
u  paramount  to  all  other  rights.  A  principal  article  in  this  new  code  was, 
'  That  all  men  are  bom  free,  equal  in  respect  of  rights,  and  continue  so  in 
society."  If  such  a  doctrine  were  to  be  admitted,  the  power  of  the  House 
could  extend  no  further  than  to  call  together  the  inhabitants  of  Canada,  and 
recommend  to  them  the  free  choice  of  a  government  for  themselves.  But 
he  rather  chose  to  argue  from  another  code,  on  which  mankind  in  all  agea 
had  hitherto  acted — from  the  law  of  nations.  On  this  alone  he  conceived 
the  competence  of  the  House  to  rest ;  from  this  we  learnt  that  we  possessed 
a  right  of  legislating  for  Canada,  founded  upon  a  claim  of  sovereignty  over 
that  country,  which  was  at  first  obtained  by  conquest,  hut  afterwarda 
confirmed  and  acknowledged  by  the  cession  of  its  former  government,  and 
established  by  a  long  uninterrupted  possession.  The  competence  of  the 
Honse,  therefore,  being  admitted,  the  next  point  to  be  considered  was,  aflet 
what  model  the  proposed  constitution  was  to  be  formed.  In  Canada  there 
were  well  known  to  be  many  ancient  French  inhabitants,  and  many  new 
American  settlers,  who  had  migrated  from  the  United  States.  It  might  on 
this  account  be  proper  to  inquire,  whether  the  constitulionfl  of  America  or 
France   possessed    anything  superior   to   our   own  constitution;    anything 
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which,  if  unprovided  hj  the  bill,  might  make  those  people  contemplate  with 
regret  the  happier  situation  of  their  fellow-countrymen. 

**  The  Americans  had,  he  believed,  formed  a  constitution  for  themselTet 
well  adapted  to  their  peculiar  circumstances.  They  had  in  some  degree 
received  a  republican  education,  as  their  ancient  government  partly  partook 
of  republicanism,  restrained  in  its  principles  and  vices  by  the  beneficence  of 
an  overruling  monarchy.  The  formation  of  their  constitution  was  preceded 
by  a  long  war,  in  the  course  of  which,  by  military  discipline,  they  had  learned 
order,  submission  to  command,  and  a  regard  for  great  men.  They  had 
learned  what — if  it  was  allowable  in  so  enlightened  an  age  as  the  present  to 
allude  to  antiquity — a  King  of  Sparta  had  said  was  the  great  wisdom  to  be 
learned  in  his  country — to  command  and  to  obey.  They  were  trained  to 
government  by  war ;  not  by  plots,  murders,  and  assassinations.  Another 
circumstance  of  considerable  weight  was,  that  they  did  not  possess  among 
them  the  materials  of  monarchy  or  aristocracy.  They  acted,  however,  too 
wisely  to  set  up  so  absurd  an  idea,  as  that  the  nation  should  govern  the  na- 
tion ;  but  formed  a  constitution  as  monarchical  and  aristocratical  as  their 
situation  would  permit :  they  formed  one  upon  the  admirable  model  of  the 
British  constitution,  reduced  to  its  primary  principles.  Yet  he  would  not 
say,  *  Give  this  constitution  to  the  people  of  Canada  f  for  if  the  bare  imita« 
tion  of  the  British  constitution  was  so  good,  why  not  give  them  the  thing 
itself  }  Why  mock  them  with  the  shadow  of  a  shadow,  when  their  sitnation, 
in  being  still  under  a  mild  and  liberal  monarchy,  rendered  them  capable  of 
enjoying  the  substance  ?  Nothing,  therefore,  seemed  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  discontent  of  the  American  inhabitants. 

'*  The  ancient  Canadians  were  the  next  objects  of  consideration,  and, 
from  their  numbers,  entitled  to  the  greatest  attention.  He  asked,  thonld 
we  give  them,  as  being  Frenchmen,  the  new  constitution  of  France— a 
constitution  founded  on  principles  diametrically  opposite  to  our  own,  that 
could  not  assimilate  with  it  in  a  single  point,  as  different  from  it  as  folly  from 
wisdom,  as  vice  frt)m  virtue,  as  the  most  opposite  extremes  in  nature— a  ocMi* 
atitution  founded  on  what  was  called  the  rights  of  man  ?  The  authors  of  it 
had  told  us,  and  their  partizans,  the  societies  here,  had  told  us,  that  it  was  a 
great  monument  erected  for  the  instruction  of  mankind.  This  was  certainly 
done  not  without  a  view  to  imitation.  But  before  we  proceeded  to  give  it  to 
our  colonies,  he  thought  that  we  should  do  well  to  consider  what  wovld 
probably  be  the  practical  consequences  of  such  a  step ;  to  consider  what  had 
already  been  the  effects  of  a  similar  experiment  on  the  French  West  IndiiB 
colonies,  where  the  new  principles  of  Parisian  politics  had  been  introduced 
and  propagated  with  ardour ;  that  we  might  be  Enabled  to  form  aoiiie  idea  of 
the  blessings  which  we  were  about  to  confer.  The  mode  of  reaaoning  fron 
effects  to  causes  was  the  old-fashioned  way.  It  had  been  adopted  ia 
experimental  philosophy,  and  might  with  equal  propriety  be  applied  to  dM 
philosophy  of  the  human  mind.     He  should  therefore  use  it  now. 

**  The  French  West  Indies,  notwithstanding  three  disaatroua 
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moat  happy  snd  doamhinK,  till  the  fatal  moment  in  which  the  Rights  of  Man 
arrived.  Scarcely  was  this  precious  doctrine  received  among  them,  when 
Pandora's  box,  replete  with  all  mortal  eviU,  seemed  to  fly  open,  hell  itself  to 
jawn.  and  every  demon  of  mischief  to  overspread  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Blacks  lOBc  against  whites,  whites  against  blacks,  and  each  against  tlie  other 
in  murderous  hostility ;  subordination  was  destroyed,  the  bonds  of  society 
torn  asunder,  and  every  man  appeared  to  thirst  for  the  blood  of  hia 
neighbour.  The  mother  country,  not  receiving  any  great  degree  of  pleasure 
in  contemplating  this  image  of  herself  reflected  in  her  child,  sent  out  a  body 
of  Uvops,  well  instructed  likewise  in  the  new  principles,  to  restore  order  and 
Iranquillity.  These  troops,  immediately  upon  their  arrival,  felt  themselves 
bound  to  become  parties  in  the  general  rebellion,  and.  like  most  of  their 
hrethren  at  home,  began  the  assertion  of  their  free-bom  rights  by  murdering 
iheh  general."  In  proof  of  these  facts,  he  read  the  account  from  St, 
Domingo  given  on  the  25th  of  April  in  the  National  Assembly  itself. 
"  Should  such  an  example,  he  asked,  induce  us  to  ship  off  for  Canada  ■ 
cargo  of  the  Rights  of  Man  ? 

"  But  lest  it  should  be  objected  that  the  disorders  of  the  French  West 
Indies  originated  in  local  causes,  he  proceeded  to  point  out  the  deplorable 
condition  of  France  itself.  The  National  Assembly  had  boasted  that  they 
would  establish  a  fabric  of  government,  which  time  could  not  destroy,  and 
the  latest  posterity  would  admire.  This  boast  had  been  echoed  by  the  clubs 
of  thin  country,  the  Unitarians,  the  Revolution  Society,  the  Constitutional 
Society,  and  the  Cluh  of  the  14th  of  July.  The  Assembly  had  now  con- 
tinued nearly  two  years  in  possession  of  the  absolute  authority  which  they 
usurped,  yet  they  did  not  appear  to  have  advanced  a  single  step  in  settling 
anything  like  a  government,  but  to  have  contented  themselves  with  enjoying 
the  democratic  satisfaction  of  heaping  every  disgrace  on*  fallen  royalty.  The 
constitution  must  be  expected  now,  if  ever,  to  be  nearly  complete;  to  try 
whether  it  was  good  in  its  effects,  he  should  have  recourse  to  the  last 
ftcconnta  of  the  Assembly  itself.  They  had  a  king  such  as  they  wished  ;  a 
king  who  was  no  king ;  over  whom  the  Marquis  dc  la  Fayette,  chief  gaoler 
of  Paris,  mounted  guard.  The  royal  prisoner  having  wished  to  taste  the 
freshness  of  the  country  air,  had  obtained  a  day-rule  to  take  a  journey  of 
about  five  miles  from  Paris.  But  scarcely  had  he  left  the  city  before  his 
inspicioua  governors,  recollecting  that  a  temporary  release  from  confinement 
might  afford  him  the  means  of  escape,  sent  a  tumultuous  rabble  after  him, 
who,  surrounding  his  carriage,  commanded  him  to  slop,  while  one  of  the 
grenadiers  belonging  to  his  faithful  and  loyal  body-guard  presented  a  bayonet 

to  the  breast  of  the  fore-horse " 

Ur.  Burke  was  here  called  to  order  by  Mr.  Baker.  A  long  and  eztraordi- 
nary  alterca^on  ensued,  in  the  course  of  which, 

Hr.  Pos  rose  and  said,  that  "  he  conceived  bis  right  honoanble  Mend 
could  hardly  be  said  to  be  out  of  order.  It  seemed  that  this  waa  a  day  of 
privilege,  when  any  gentleman  might  stand  up.  select  his  mark,  and  abuse 
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any  government  he  pleased,  whether  it  had  any  reference  or  not  to  the  point 
in  question.  Although  nohody  had  said  a  word  on  the  subject  of  the  French 
Revolution,  his  right  honourable  friend  had  risen  up  and  abused  that  event 
He  might  have  treated  the  Gentoo  government,  or  that  of  China,  or  the 
government  of  Turkey,  or  the  laws  of  Confucius,  precisely  in  the  same 
manner,  and  with  equal  appositeness  to  the  question  before  the  House. 
Every  gentleman  had  a  right  that  day  to  abuse  the  government  of 
every  country  as  much  as  he  pleased,  and  in  as  gross  terms  as  he  thought 
proper,  or  any  government  cither  ancient  or  modem,  with  his  right 
honourable  friend.'* 

Mr.  Burke  endeavoured  several  times  to  explain  why  he  thought  himself  in 
order.  At  length  Lord  Sheffield  moved,  '*  That  dissertations  on  the  French 
constitution,  and  to  read  a  narrative  of  the  transactions  in  France,  are  not 
regular  nor  orderly  on  the  question,  that  the  clauses  of  the  Quebec  Bill  be 
read  a  second  ■  time,  paragraph  by  paragraph.**  Mr.  Fox  seconded  the 
motion.  Mr.  Pitt  said  he  was  glad  of  the  motion,  as  it  reduced  the  debate 
to  something  like  order.  He  said,  he  considered  the  introduction  of  a 
discussion  on  the  French  constitution  to  rest  on  discretion  and  order,  which 
were  two  distinct  things ;  he  explained  their  difference,  and  said,  for  his  own 
part  he  would  use  no  vehement  language,  nor  any  words  that  might  give 
umbrage ;  not  conceiving,  however,  that  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
was  disorderly,  he  should  certainly  give  his  negative  to  the  motion. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  ''  he  wan  sincerely  sorry  to  feel  that  he  must  support  the 
motion,  and  the  more  so,  as  his  right  honourable  friend  had  made  it  necessary 
by  bringing  on,  in  so  irregular  a  manner,  a  discussion  of  a  matter  by  no 
means  connected  with  the  Quebec  Bill ;  in  a  manner  which  he  could  not 
help  thinking  extremely  unfair,  but  which  he  must  consider  as  a  direct 
injustice  to  him.  If  the  right  honourable  gentleman*s  argument  over  the 
way,  with  regard  to  order,  was  to  obtain  order,  it  was  a  mode  of  order  that 
would  go  to  stop  every  proceeding  of  that  House,  especially  in  committees. 
It  was  proper  to  debate  the  principle  of  a  bill  on  the  second  reading  of  it; 
and  referring  to  matter  that  might  be  analogous,  much  latitude  wonld  be 
required ;  the  Quebec  Bill  had  been  read  a  second  time,  and  was  decided. 
If  gentlemen,  therefore,  when  a  bill  was  in  a  committee,  would  come  down 
and  state  in  long  speeches  general  answers  to  all  possible  objections  to 
clauses  that  might  be  proposed,  but  were  never  meant  to  be  proposed, 
debates  might  be  drawn  to  any  imaginable  length,  and  the  business  of  the 
House  suspended  at  the  pleasure  of  any  one  of  its  members.  The  aigUMttt 
which  some  gentleman  might  possibly  move,  that  the  chairman  leave  die 
chair,  was  applicable  to  every  clause,  and  to  every  stage  of  the  bill  in  die 
committee  ;  and  if  on  that  account  every  species  of  volunteer  argument  was 
to  be  held  in  order,  it  would  be  impossible  for  business  to  proceed. 

*'  His  right  honourable  friend,  instead  of  debating  the  principle  of  tlie  bill 
in  any  stage  which  was  usual,  had  come  down,  not  to  debate  the  clioits,  iMt 


to  fortifjr  misrepresentationa  o{  what  he  had  said  in  a  furraer  debate,  which 
bis  right  honourable  friend  did  not  even  hear.  Order  and  diBcretion  in 
debate  had  been  said  to  be  distinct ;  with  hira,"  Mr.  Fos  declared,  "  they 
never  should  be  separate.  Where  the  distinction  lay  he  could  not  eee,  for 
he  altvaya  conceived  that  order  was  founded  on  discretion.  He  was  not  in 
the  habit  of  interrupting  an;  gentleman  on  the  point  of  order ;  because, 
unless  the  deviation  from  it  was  strong  indeed,  more  time  was  often  lost  by 
calling  to  order,  than  by  suffering  gentlemen  to  proceed.  But  if  he  saw  any 
discussion  attempted  to  be  introduced  in  a  way  not  merely  irregular,  but 
unfair,  he  felt  himself  obliged  to  endeavoai  to  stop  it. 

'*  Much  had  been  said  on  the  present  occasion  of  the  danger  of  theory 
and  the  safety  of  practice.  Now,  what  had  been  the  conduct  of  the  gentle- 
man who  looked  on  theory  with  such  abhorrence  ?  Not  to  enter  into  a 
practical  discussion  of  the  bill  clause  by  clause,  and  to  examine  whether  it 
gave,  what  it  professed  to  give,  the  British  constitution  to  Canada,  but 
having  neglected  to  do  his  duly,  and  attend  the  proper  stage  of  debating 
the  principle,  to  enter  into  a  theoretical  inquiry  of  what  the  principle  ought 
to  be,  and  a  discussion  of  the  constitution  of  another  country,  respecting 
which  it  was  possible  that  he  might  difTcr  from  him.  If  this  was  not  manifext 
eagerness  to  seeli  a  difference  of  opinion,  and  anxiety  to  discover  0  cause  of 
dispute,  he  knew  not  what  was ;  since  if  they  came  to  the  clauses  of  the  bill, 
he  did  not  think  there  would  he  any  difference  of  opinion,  or,  at  most,  but  a 
very  trifling  one.  If  his  right  honourable  friend's  object  bad  been  to  debate 
the  Quebec  Bill  he  would  have  debated  it  clause  by  clause,  according  to  the 
establi.-'hcd  practice  of  the  House.  If  his  object  had  been  to  prevent  danger 
apprehended  to  the  British  constitution,  from  the  opmions  of  any  man,  or 
any  set  of  men,  he  would  have  given  notice  of  a  particular  day  for  that 
particular  purpose,  or  taken  any  other  occasion  of  doing  it,  rather  than  that 
on  which  his  nearest  and  dearest  friend  bad  been  grossly  misrepresented  and 
traduced.  That  at  least  was  the  course  which  he  should  himself  have  taken, 
and  was  therefore  what  he  naturally  expected  from  another. 

"  The  course  which  his  right  honourable  friend  had  chosen  to  take  was  that 
which  seemed  to  confiTm  the  insinuation  urged  against  him — that  of  hitTuig 
maintained  republican  principles  as  applicable  to  the  British  constitution  in 
a  former  debate  on  the  bill.  No  such  argument  had  ever  bean  urged  by  him, 
nor  any  from  which  such  an  inference  was  fairly  dcducible.  On  the  French 
Revolution  he  did,  indeed,  differ  from  his  right  honourable  friend.  Their 
opinions,  he  bad  no  scruple  to  say,  were  wide  as  the  poles  asunder.  But 
what  had  a  difference  of  opinion  on  that,  which  to  the  House  was  only 
matter  of  theoretical  contemplation,  to  do  with  the  discussion  of  a  practical 
point  on  which  no  such  difference  existed  ?  On  that  Revolution  be  adhered 
to  hia  opinion,  and  never  would  retract  one  syllable  of  what  he  had  said. 
He  repeated  that  he  thought  it,  on  the  whole,  one  of  the  moat  glorious 
events  in  the  history  of  mankind.  But  when  he  had,  on  a  former  occasion, 
mentioned  France,  he  had  mentioned  the  Revolution  only,  and   not  the 
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conBtitution  ;  the  latter  remained  to  be  improTed  by  ezperieoce  and  aeeom- 
modated  to  circumstances.  The  arbitrary  system  of  goTenimeiit  was  done 
away  :  the  new  one  had  the  g^d  of  the  people  for  its  otject,  and  this  was 
the  point  on  which  he  rested.  This  opinion,"  Mr.  Fox  said,  *'  be  wished  the 
time  might  come  to  debate,  if  opinions  of  his  were  again  to  be  made  the 
subject  of  Parliamentary  discussion.  He  had  no  conceabnent  of  his  opinions ; 
but  if  anything  could  make  him  shy  of  such  a  discussion  it  wonld  be  the 
fixing  a  day  to  catechize  him  respecting  his  political  creed,  and  respecting 
opinions  on  which  the  House  was  neither  going  to  act,  nor  called  npon  to 
act  at  all.  He  had  been  thus  catechized  in  1782,  when  a  right  bononraUe 
gentleman  (Mr.  Dundas)  in  the  last  stage  of  the  then  administration,  had 
said,  *  Admitting  this  administration  to  be  bad,  where  are  you  to  find  a 
better  ?  Will  you  admit  men  into  power  who  say  that  the  representation  of 
the  people  is  inadequate,  and  whose  principles  would  overturn  the  constitn- 
tion  ?*  On  that  occasion  he  had  found  an  able  defender  in  a  right  honourable 
gentleman  (Mr.  Pitt),  whom  he  could  not  expect  to  be  his  defender  that  day ; 
but  who  had,  in  1782,  demanded  in  manly  and  energetic  tones,  *  if  the 
House  would  bear  to  be  told  that  the  country  was  incapable  of  furnishing  an 
administration  more  worthy  of  trust  than  that  whose  misconduct  was  admitted 
even  by  its  advocates  ?*  He  might  now  have  looked  for  a  defender  to 
another  quarter,  to  the  bench  on  which  he  sat,  and  been  as  much  disi^ 
pointed.  Yet  the  catechizer  on  that  occasion  had  soon  after  joined  another 
ministry,  and  supported  that  very  reform  of  the  representation  which  he  then 
deprecated  as  more  dangerous  to  the  constitution  and  the  country  than  all 
the  misfortunes  of  that  administration  !  Were  he  to  differ  from  his  right 
honourable  friend  on  points  of  history,  on  the  constitution  of  Athens  or  of 
Rome,  was  it  necessary  that  the  difference  should  be  discussed  in  that  House? 
Were  he  to  praise  the  conduct  of  the  elder  Brutus,  and  to  say  that  the 
expulsion  of  the  Tarquins  was  a  noble  and  patriotic  act,  would  it  thenee  be 
fair  to  argue  that  he  meditated  the  establishment  of  a  consular  govemmeDt 
in  this  country  ?  Were  he  to  repeat  the  eloquent  eulo^um  of  Cicero  on  the 
taking  off  of  Caesar,  would  it  thence  be  deducible  that  he  went  with  a  knife 
about  him  for  the  purpose  of  killing  some  great  man  or  orator  ?  Let  those 
who  said  that  to  admire  was  to  wish  to  imitate,  show  that  there  was  sosse 
similarity  of  circumstances.  It  lay  on  his  right  honourable  friend  to  show 
that  this  country  was  in  the  precise  situation  of  France  at  the  time  of  the 
French  Revolution  before  he  had  a  right  to  meet  his  argument ;  and  then, 
with  all  the  obloquy  that  might  be  heaped  on  the  declaration,  he  shooM  be 
ready  to  say  that  the  French  Revolution  was  an  object  of  imitatioii  far  tlus 
country. 

*'  Instead  of  seeking  for  differences  of  opinion  on  topics— hi^ipily  far  IIm 
country,  entirely  topics  of  speculation,  let  them  come  to  matter  of  fiMt, 
of  practical  application  ;  let  them  come  to  the  discussion  of  the  biU 
them,  and  see  whether  his  objections  to  it  were  republican*  and  in  whal  he 
should  differ  from  his  right  honourable  friend.     He  had  been  warned  hy  h^gh 
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and  most  respectable  authorities  that  minute  discusaion  of  great  eventi, 
ivithout  information,  did  no  honour  to  iLg  pen  that  wrote,  or  the  tongue 
that  apoke  the  words.  If  the  committee  should  decide  that  his  right  honour- 
able friend  should  pursue  his  argument  on  the  French  constitution,  he  would 
leave  the  House :  and  if  some  friend  would  send  him  word  when  the  clauses 
of  the  Quebec  Bill  were  to  be  discussed,  he  would  return  and  debate  them. 
And  when  he  said  this,  he  said  it  from  no  unwillingness  to  listen  to  his  right 
honourable  friend  :  he  always  had  heard  him  with  pleasure,  but  not  where 
no  practical  use  could  result  from  his  argument.  When  the  proper  period 
for  diiicussion  came,  feeble  as  his  powers  were  compared  with  those  of 
his  right  honourable  friend,  whom  he  must  call  his  master,  for  he  had 
taught  him  ercrythiiig  he  knew  In  politics,  (as  he  had  declared  on  a  former 
occasion,*  and  he  meant  no  compliment  when  be  said  so),  yet,  feeble  as  hia 
powers  comparatively  were,  he  should  be  ready  to  maintain  the  principles  he 
had  asserted,  even  against  his  right  honourable  friend's  superior  eloquence — 
to  maintain  i.hat  the  Rights  of  Man,  which  his  right  honourable  friend  had 
ridiculed  ai  chimerical  and  visionary,  were,  in  fact,  the  basis  and  foundation 
of  every  rational  constitution,  and  even  of  the  British  constitution  itself,  as 
our  Ntatute-book  proved  :  since,  if  he  knew  anything  of  the  original  compact 
between  the  people  of  England  and  its  government,  as  stated  in  that  volume, 
it  was  a  recognition  of  the  original  inherent  rights  of  the  people  as  men, 
which  no  prescription  could  supersede,  no  accident  remove  or  obliterate. 

"  If  such  were  principles  dangerous  to  the  constitution  they  were  the 
principles  of  his  right  honourable  friend,  from  whom  he  had  learned  them. 
Durint;  the  American  w:ir  they  had  together  rejoiced  at  the  success  of  a 
Washington,  and  sympathized  almost  in  tears  for  the  fall  of  a  Montgomery .| 
From  his  right  honourable  friend  he  had  learned  that  the  revolt  of  a  whole 
people  could  never  be  countenanced  and  encouraged,  but  must  have  been 
provoked.  Such  had  at  that  time  been  the  doctrine  of  his  right  honourable 
fiiend,  who  had  said,  with  equal  energy  and  emphasis,  that  he  could  not 
draw  a  bill  of  indictment  against  a  whole  people." 

Mr.  Fox  declared,  "  he  was  sorry  to  find  that  his  right  honourable  friend 
had  since  learnt  to  draw  such  a  bill  of  indictment,  and  to  crowd  U  with 

"  In  the  debate  on  the  army  estimates  on  the  9th  of  February,  1790,  which  is  the 
occasion  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Fox,  h?  said,  "  He  must  declare,  that  such  was  his  senae  of 
the  judgment  of  hia  right  honouiable  friend,  such  his  knowledge  of  his  princ^lea, 
mch  the  value  which  he  set  upon  them,  and  such  the  estimatiaa  in  which  he  held  hia 
Meudship,  that  if  he  were  to  put  all  the  political  informBtion  which  he  had  learnt 
from  books,  all  which  he  hod  gained  from  science,  and  all  which  any  knowledge  of  the 
world  and  its  aifairB  had  taught  him,  into  one  scale,  and  the  improvement  which  he 
had  derived  bom  his  right  honourable  Mend's  instruction  and  ctmvenation  were 
placed  in  the  other,  he  should  be  at  a  loss  to  decide  to  which  to  give  the  preference. 
He  had  learnt  more  &om  his  right  honourable  friend  than  from  all  the  men  witli  whom 
he  had  ever  conversed." 

t  Montgomery  fell  in  the  attempt  to  carry  Uuebec  by  assault,  on  the  Slst  of 
December,  1779. 
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all  the  technical  epithets  which  disgraced  our  8tatute«book,  such  m  fabe, 
malicious,  wicked,  by  the  instigation  of  the  devil,  not  having  the  fear  of 
God  before  your  eyes,  and  so  forth.  Having  been  taught  by  his  right 
honourable  friend  that  no  revolt  of  a  nation  was  caused  without  provocation, 
he  could  not  help  feeling  a  joy  ever  since  the  constitution  of  France  became 
founded  on  the  Rights  of  Man,  on  which  the  British  constitution  itself  was 
founded.  To  deny  it,  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  to  libel  the  British 
constitution  ;  and  no  book  his  right  honourable  friend  could  cite,  no  worda 
he  might  deliver  in  debate,  however  ingenious,  eloquent,  and  able,  (as  all  his 
writings  and  all  his  speeches  undoubtedly  were)  could  induce  him  to  change 
or  abandon  that  opinion  ;  he  differed  upon  that  subject  with  his  right  honour- 
able friend  toto  calo/' 

Having  proceeded  thus  fi|r,  Mr.  Fox  declared,  '*  he  had  said  more  than  he 
had  intended,  possibly  much  more  than  was  either  wise  or  proper ;  hot  it 
was  a  common  error,  arising  from  his  earnestness  to  be  clearly  understood ; 
but  if  his  sentiments  could  serve  the  other  side  of  the  House,  which  had 
countenanced  the  discussion  of  that  day  apparently  in  order  to  get  at  them, 
they  had  acted  unnecessarily.  They  might  be  sure  of  him  and  his  sentiments 
on  every  subject,  without  forcing  on  anything  like  a  difference  between  him 
and  his  right  honourable  friend  ;  and  having  once  heard  them  they  might  act 
upon  them  as  they  thought  proper." 

Mr.  Burke  commenced  his  reply  in  a  grave  and  governed  tone  of  voice, 
observing  that,  although  he  had  himself  been  repeatedly  called  to  order,  he 
had  nevertheless  heard  Mr.  Fox  with  perfect  composure,  and  without  the  least 
interruption.  He  hoped  that  the  temper  which  was  essentially  requisite  on 
an  emergency  of  this  important  kind,  would  attend  him  through  this  painful 
contention ;  yet  he  trusted  that  if,  in  the  warmth  of  his  observations,  an 
expression  should  drop  which  might  imply  severity,  it  would  be  imputed  to 
his  zeal,  and  to  the  anxiety  of  his  mind,  agitated  as  it  was,  and  not  to  any 
intention  of  personal  reproach  to  any  individual  whatsoever.  The  speech,  he 
remarked,  to  which  he  was  to  reply,  was  perhaps  one  of  the  most  disordeily 
ever  delivered  in  that  House.  His  public  conduct,  words,  and  writings,  had 
not  only  been  misrepresented  and  arraigned  in  the  severest  terms,  but  confi* 
dential  conversations  had  been  unfairly  brought  forward  for  the  purpose  of 
attempting  to  prove  his  political  inconsistency.  Such  were  the  Stii^^nf^  d 
kindness  which  he  had  received  from  one  whom  he  always  considered  at  his 
warmest  friend ;  but  who,  after  an  intimacy  of  more  than  two-and-twenty 
years,  had  at  last  thought  proper,  without  the  least  provocation,  to  commence 
a  personal  attack  upon  him.  He  could  not  conceive  that  the  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Fox  had  accused  him  of  having  spoken  without  information,  tad 
unsupported  by  facts,  appeared  to  manifest  any  great  degree  of  tr  niliiimM 
towards  him.  On  the  subject,  however,  of  the  French  Revolution,  unin- 
formed as  he  might  be  supposed  to  be,  he  had  not  the  least  objection  to  meet 
that  right  honourable  gentleman  hand  to  hand,  and  foot  to  foot,  in  a  fiur  tad 
temperate  discussion.     But  this  it  seemed  was  not  the  princ^wl  ground  of 
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quarrel ;  he  vraa  accused  of  having  attempted  (o  bring  forwatd  a  disc 
of  French  principles,  in  ocder  to  fix  a  stigma  upon  certain  republican  opinions 
which  Mr.  Fox  was  tiaid  to  have  advanced  in  a  former  debate.  This  charge 
he  denied  in  the  most  positive  terms  ;  and  Bolemnly  declared  that  he  had 
made  no  reference  whatever  to  any  of  Mr.  Fox's  speeches ;  but  that  he  had 
argued,  as  on  every  other  occasion,  in  a  plain  and  simple  manner.  Mr.  Foe 
himself  was  no  stranger  to  the  subject  which  he  had  proposed  to  introduce 
in  that  nighi's  debate.  He  had  previously  to  the  last  conversation  on  the 
Canada  Bill  opened  to  Mr.  Fos  very  fully  and  particularly  the  plan  of  the 
gpeech  in  which  he  had  now  been  interrupted ;  he  had  explained  \iov>  far  he 
intended  to  go,  and  what  limits  he  meant  to  impose  upon  himself,  and  had 
shown  him  all  the  books,  pamphlets,  and  reports,  which  his  friend  had  now 
supposed  him  not  to  have  read.  This  he  had  done  at  his  own  house,  from 
whence  they  had  walked  down  together  to  that  Houae,  conversing  upon  the 
Bulyect  the  whole  way.  Mr.  Fos  had  then,  indeed,  disagreed  with  him  in 
ofunion,  but  entered  into  no  quarrel  with  him.  He  had  rather  been  treated 
with  confidence,  and  some  private  circumstances  of  a  political  complciion  had 
been  mentioned  to  him,  to  which,  notwithstanding  what  had  since  happened, 
he  felt  no  inclination  to  allude. 

'■  For  a  variety  of  reasons  he  confessed  that  he  wished  to  introduce  the 
subject  of  the  French  constitution,  which  he  thought  that  he  might  have 
done  perfectly  in  order.  In  the  tirst  place  he  felt  desirous  of  pointing  out 
the  danger  of  perpetually  extolling  that  preposterous  edifice  upon  all  occa- 
siona  and  in  the  highest  strain.  Mr.  Fox  had  himself  termed  it  '  the  most 
stupendous  and  glorious  edifice  of  liberty  ivhich  had  been  erected  on  Uia 
foundation  of  huTnan  integrity  in  any  age  or  country.'  A  second  motive, 
which  had.  indeed,  some  little  influence  over  him,  was  of  a  more  personal 
nature.  He  had  been  accused  both  of  writing  and  speaking  of  the  late 
proceedings  in  France  rashly,  unadvisedly,  and  wantonly.  This  charge  he 
was  certainly  anxious  to  refute  ;  but  at  the  very  time  when  he  was  about 
to  produce  facts  in  corroboration  of  bis  assertions,  blended  with  private 
information  and  respectable  authorities,  he  was  slopped  in  the  most  unfair 
and  disorderly  manner.  Had  he  been  permitted  to  continue  his  speech  he 
would  have  shown  that  the  issue  of  all  that  bad  been  done,  and  of  all  that  was 
then  doing,  in  France,  could  never  serve  the  cause  of  liberty,  but  would 
inevitably  tend  to  promote  that  of  tyranny,  oppression,  injustice,  and  anarchy. 

"  But  what  principally  weighed  with  him  and  determined  him  in  his 
conduct,  was  the  danger  that  threatened  our  own  Government  from  practices 
which  were  notorious  to  all  the  world.  Were  there  not  clubs  in  every 
quarter,  which  met  and  voted  resolutions  of  an  alarming  tendency  ?  Did  they 
not  correspond,  not  only  with  each  other  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  but 
with  foreign  countries  ?  Uid  they  not  preach  in  their  pulpits  doctrines  which 
were  dangerous,  aud  celebrate  at  their  anniversary  meetings  proceedings 
incompaUble  with  the  spirit  of  the  British  constitution  i  Did  they  not  every- 
where circulate,  at  a  great  expense,  the  most  infamous  libels  on  that  consti- 
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tution  ?  At  present  he  said  that  he  apprehended  no  immediate  danger.  The 
King  was  in  full  power,  possessed  of  all  his  functions  ;  his  ministers  were 
responsible  for  their  conduct ;  the  country  was  blest  with  an  oppoeitioii  of 
strong  force ;  and  the  common  people  themseWes  seemed  to  be  united  with 
the  gentlemen  in  a  column  of  prudence.  Nevertheless,  he  maintained  there 
was  still  sufficient  cause  for  jealousy  and  circumspection.  In  France  there 
were  300,000  in  arms,  who,  at  a  favourable  moment,  might  be  happy  to  yield 
assistance ;  besides,  a  time  of  scarcity  and  tumult  might  come,  when  the 
greatest  danger  was  to  be  dreaded  from  a  class  of  people  whom  we  might 
now  term  low  intriguers  and  contemptible  clubbists.'* 

He  again  adverted  to  the  unkindness  with  which  Mr.  Fox  had  treated  him, 
**  who  had  ripped  up  the  whole  course  and  tenour  of  his  public  and  privaie 
life  with  a  considerable  degree  of  asperity.  The  right  honourable  gentleman, 
after  having  fatigued  him  with  skirmishes  of  order,  which  were  wonderfully 
managed  by  the  light  infantry  of  opposition,  then  brought  down  upon  him 
the  whole  strength  and  heavy  artillery  of  his  own  judgment,  eloquence,  and 
abilities,  to  overwhelm  him  at  once.  In  carrying  on  the  attack  against  him 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  had  been  supported  by  a  corps  of  well-diaci- 
plined  troops,  expert  in  their  manoeuvres,  and  obedient  to  the  word  of  their 
commander.'**  [Mr.  Grey  here  called  Mr.  Burke  to  order,  conceiving  that  it 
was  disorderly  to  mention  gentlemen  in  that  way,  and  to  ascribe  improper 
motives  to  them.]  Mr.  Burke  proceeded  to  remark,  '*  that  he  had  frequently 
differed  from  Mr.  Fox  in  former  instances,  particularly  on  the  subject  of  a 
Parliamentary  reform,  of  the  Dissenters*  Bill,  and  of  the  Royal  liarriage  Act ; 
but  that  no  one  difference  of  opinion  had  ever  before,  for  a  single  moment, 
interrupted  their  friendship.  It  certainly  was  indiscreet  at  liis  time  of  life  to 
provoke  enemies,  or  give  his  friends  occasion  to  desert  him ;  yet  if  his  firm 
and  steady  adherence  to  the  British  constitution  placed  him  in  tnch  a 
dilemma  he  would  risk  all ;  and  as  public  duty  and  public  prudence  taught 
him,  with  his  last  breathy  exclaim,  *  Fly  from  tho  French  constitution!*** 
[Mr.  Fox  whispered,  that  *'  there  was  no  loss  of  friendship.*']  Bir.  Burke 
replied,  "  Yes,  there  was ;  he  knew  the  price  of  his  conduct ;  he  had  done  his 
duty  at  the  price  of  his  friend  ;  their  friendship  was  at  an  end.**  Afterwaids 
addressing  himself  to  the  two  right  honourable  gentlemen  who  were  the 
great  rivals  in  that  House,  he  expressed  a  hope  that  whether  they  heiMllcr 

moved  in  the  political  hemisphere  as  two  flaming  meteors,  or  walked  together 

I 

*  **  It  is  probable  that  a  little  incident  which  happened  in  the  coarse  of  Mr.  Bmki^e     *^ 
reply  contributed  to  draw  from  him  the  expressions  considered  as  disotdeily  hj  Mr* 
Orey.    In  his  speech  Mr.  Fox  had  intimated  an  inteation  of  leaving  tiM 
the  committee  should  suffer  Mr.  Burke  to  proceed.    WhDe  the  latter 
speaking,  the  former,  being  perhaps  now  resolved  on  a  rejoinder,  acefaWataUy 
towards  the  lobby  for  some  trifling  refreshment,  with  which  he  sooii  after 
his  place.    But,  in  the  mean  time,  about  twenty  or  thirty  gcntlnnen,  of 
personally  attached  to  him,  mistaking  his  departure  for  the  eseeutioii  of  his 
intention,  rose  from  their  seats,  and  followed  him  out  of  the  House.'*— Anniial 
for  1791,  p.  127. 
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like  bretbren  hand  in  hand,  they  would  preserve  and  cherish  the  British 
conatitution  ;  that  thej  would  guard  against  innovation,  and  save  it  from 
the  danger  of  those  new  theories.  In  a  rapturous  apostrophe  to  the  infinite 
and  unspeakable  power  of  the  Deity,  who,  with  his  arm,  hurled  a  comet  like 
a  projectile  out  of  its  course ;  who  enabled  it  to  endure  the  sun's  heat,  and 
the  pitchy  darkness  of  the  chilly  night ;  he  said,  that  to  the  Deity  must  be 
left  the  task  of  infinite  perfection,  while  to  us  poor.  weak,  incapable  mortals, 
there  was  no  rule  of  conduct  so  safe  ae  experience.  He  concluded  with 
moving  an  amendment,  that  all  the  words  of  the  motion,  after  "  dissertations 
on  the  French  constitution,"  sliould  be  omitted,  and  the  following  inserted  in 
their  room  ; — "  tending  to  show  that  examples  mny  be  drawn  therefrom  ; 
and  to  prove  that  they  are  insufficient  for  any  good  purposes,  and  that  they 
lead  to  anarchy  and  confusion,  and  are  consequently  unfit  to  be  introduced 
into  schemes  of  government,  are  improper  to  be  referred  to  on  a  motion  for 
reading  the  Quebec  Bill  paragraph  by  paragraph." 

Mr.  Fox  rose  to  reply  ;  but  his  mind  was  so  much  agitated  and  bis  heart 
so  much  aficctcd  by  what  had  fallen  from  Mr.  Burke,  that  it  was  some 
minutes  before  he  could  proceed.  Tears  trickled  down  his  cheeks,  and  be 
atroTc  in  vain  to  give  utterance  to  feelings  that  digni6ed  and  exalted  his 
nature.  The  sensibility  of  every  member  in  the  House  appeared  to  he 
greatly  excited  upon  the  occasion.  Recovered  at  length  from  the  de- 
pression under  which  he  had  risen,  Mr.  Fox  proceeded  to  answer  the  asser- 
tions which  had  caused  it. 

He  said,  "  However  events  might  have  altered  the  mind  of  bis  right 
honourable  friend,  for  so  he  must  call  him  notwithstanding  what  had  passed, 
— because,  grating  as  it  was  to  any  man  to  be  unkindly  treated  by  those  who 
were  uadet  vbligatloas  to  him,  it  waa  etUl  more  grating  and  paiuful  tu  be 
unkindly  treated  by  those  to  whom  they  felt  the  greatest  obligations,  and 
whom,  notwithstanding  their  harshness  and  severity,  they  found  they  must 
still  love  and  esteem.  He  could  not  forget,  that  when  a  boy  almont,  he  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  favours  from  his  right  honourable  friend,  that 
their  friendship  had  grown  with  their  years,  and  that  it  had  continued  fbr 
upwards  of  five-and -twenty  years,  for  the  last  twenty  of  which  they  had 
acted  together,  and  lived  on  terms  of  the  most  familiar  intimacy.  He  hoped, 
therefore,  that  notwithstanding  what  had  happened  that  day,  hia  right 
honourable  friend  would  think  on  past  times,  and,  however  any  imprudent 
words  or  intemperance  of  his  might  have  offended  him,  it  would  show  that 
it  had  not  been  at  least  intentionally  his  fault.  His  right  honourable  friend 
had  said,  and  said  truly,  that  they  had  differed  formerly  on  many  subjects, 
and  yet  it  did  not  interrupt  their  friendship.  Let  his  right  honourable  friend 
tpeak  fairly,  and  say  whether  they  could  not  differ  without  any  interruption 
of  their  friendship  on  the  subject  of  the  French  Revolution,  as  well  as  on  any 
of  their  former  subjects  of  difference.  He  enumerated  severally  what  those 
differences  of  opinion  had  been,  and  appealed  to  his  right  honourable  fiiend 
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whether  their  friendship  had  been  interrupted  on  any  one  of  those  occasions. 
In  particular,  he  said,  on  the  subject  of  the  French  Revolution,  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  well  knew  that  his  sentiments  differed  widely  from  his 
own ;  he  knew  also  that  as  soon  as  his  book  on  the  subject  was  published, 
he  condemned  that  book  both  in  public  and  private,  and  every  one  of  the 
doctrines  it  contained/* 

Mr.  Fox  again  said,  *'  that  he  could  not  help  feeling  that  his  right 
honourable  friend*s  conduct  appeared  as  if  it  sprung  from  an  intention  to 
injure  him ;  at  least  it  produced  the  same  effect,  because  the  right  honour! 
able  gentleman  opposite  to  him  had  chosen  to  talk  of  republican  principles 
as  principles  which  he  wished  to  be  introduced  into  the  new  constitution  of 
Canada,  whereas  his  principles  were  very  far  from  republican  in  any  degree. 
If,  therefore,  his  right  honourable  friend  had  thought  it  necessary  to  state  to 
the  House  his  sentiments  on  the  French  Revolution,  he  might  have  done  it 
on  any  other  occasion  with  less  injury  to  him  than  on  the  Quebec  Bill, 
because  his  doing  it  then,  confirmed  and  gave  weight  to  the  misrepresentation 
of  the  right  honourable  gentleman  opposite  to  him,  and  not  only  that,  it  put 
it  out  of  his  power  to  answer  him  properly.  Besides  he  had,  as  every  other 
man  must  have,  a  natural  antipathy  and  dislike  to  being  catechized  as  to  his 
political  principles.  It  was,  he  said,  the  first  time  that  ever  he  had  heard  a 
philosopher  state  that  the  way  to  do  justice  to  the  excellence  of  the  British 
constitution  was  never  to  mention  it,  without  at  the  same  time  abusing  every 
other  constitution  in  the  world.  For  his  part  he  had  ever  thought  that  the 
British  constitution  in  theory  was  imperfect  and  defective,  but  in  practice  it 
was  excellently  adapted  to  this  country.  He  had  often  publicly  said  this. 
But  because  he  admired  the  British  constitution,  was  it  to  be  concluded  that 
there  was  no  part  of  thq  constitution  of  other  countries  worth  praiiiing,  or 
that  the  British  constitution  was  not  still  capable  of  improvement  ?  He, 
therefore,  could  neither  consent  to  abuse  etery  other  constitution  nor  to  extol 
our  own  so  extravagantly  as  the  right  honourable  gentleman  seemed  to  think 
it  merited.  As  a  proof  that  it  had  not  been  thought  quite  perfect,  let  the 
two  only  reforms  of  it  be  recollected  that  had  been  attempted  of  late  yetrt ; 
the  reform  relative  to  the  representation  in  Parliament  of  the  right  honouzmbk 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  1 783,  and  the  reform  in  the  civil  list  by 
his  right  honourable  friend.  Was  it  expected  that  he  should  declare  the 
constitution  would  have  been  more  perfect  or  better  without  either  of  tkoee 
two  reforms  ?  To  both  had  he  given  his  support,  because  he  approTcd  both ; 
and  yet  they  were  both  tests,  one  to  retrench  the  influence  of  the  Crowii«  die 
other  to  enlarge  the  representation  in  that  House  ;  and  would  his  right 
honourable  friend  say  that  he  was  a  bad  man  for  having  voted  for  both  ? 
He  was,"  Mr.  Fox  said,  *'  an  enemy  to  all  tests  whatever,  as  he  had  hitherto 
thought  the  right  honourable  gentleman  was,  and  therefore  he  objected  to 
any  man's  being  expected  to  have  his  political  principles  put  to  the  test  by  bis 
being  obliged  to  abjure  every  other  constitution  but  our  own.  Such  a 
of  approving  one's  aeal  for  the  latter  reminded  him  of  the  man  whto  A 
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the  Thirty. nine  Articles,  nnd  said  he  wished  there  were  a  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine  more,  that  he  might  have  signed  them  too,  to  prove  his  orthodoiy. 

•'  Nothing  but  the  ignominious  terms  which  his  right  honourable  Triend 
had  that  day  heaped  on  him — [Mr.  Burke  said,  loud  enough  to  be  heard,  that 
he  did  not  recollect  he  had  used  any.]  My  right  honourable  friend."  said 
Mr.  Fox,  "  docs  not  recollect  the  epithets  :  they  are  out  of  his  mind  :  then 
they  are  completely  and  for  ever  out  of  mine.  I  cannot  cherish  a  recollection 
BO  painful,  and  from  this  moment  they  are  obliterated  and  forgotten."  Mr,  Fox 
then  pursued  his  argument,  and  "  espresaed  his  surprise  that  his  right 
honourable  friend  had  talked  of  the  friends  vbo  sat  near  him  as  a  phalanx 
and  as  disciplined  troops :  if  by  that  he  meant  that  any  improper  inSuence 
had  been  exercified,  or  attempted  to  be  exercised  on  their  minds,  he  dis- 
claimed the  idea ;  and.  indeed,  his  right  honourable  friend  best  knjw.  so  long 
as  he  had  acted  willi  them,  when  any  such  influence  had  been  exercised  over 
his  own  mind.  He  declared  he  could  not  but  be  sorry  that  such  a  character 
of  a  party,  linked  together  on  the  most  honourable  principles,  should  come  front 
one  of  their  own  corps.  He  had  imagined  that  his  right  honourable  friend 
knew  more  of  them  than  to  impute  such  conduct  to  men  of  their  description. 
The  fact  was,"  Mr.  Fox  said,  "  that,  upon  his  honour,  no  one  of  the 
honourable  gentlemen  near  him  who  had  risen  that  day  to  call  his  right 
honourable  friend  to  order,  had  been  desired  by  him  to  do  so  ;  on  the 
contrary,  wherever  he  thought  he  was  likely  to  have  his  application  complied 
with,  he  had  earnestly  entreated  his  friends  not  to  interrupt  the  right 
honourable  gentleman. 

"  He  admitted  that  no  friendship  should  exist  in  the  ivay  of  public  duty  ; 
and  if  his  right  honourable  friend  thought  he  did  service  (o  the  country  by 
blasting  the  French  Revolution,  he  must  do  so,  but  at  the  same  time  he  must 
allow  others  who  thought  differently  to  act  in  a  different  manner."  Mr.  Fox 
alluded  to  what  Mr.  Burke  had  quoted  from  Montesquieu,  and  "  declared  he 
agreed  with  Montesquieu  in  his  observation  on  the  British  consdtution,  but 
could  not  admit  that  Montesquieu  meant  to  say  that  it  was  a  model  for  all 
other  countries.  If  he  referred  to  what  had  paasM  in  1780,  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  would  say  that  he  raked  up  all  the  transactions  of 
his  life."  Mr.  Fox  ''  declared  he  would  not,  unless  it  redounded  to  his  right 
honourable  friend's  honour,  and  to  the  glory  of  his  character.  And  where 
could  he  find  the  incident  that  did  not  ?  In  the  year  1780  it  had  been  the 
opinion  of  that  House,  '  that  the  influence  of  the  Crown  had  increased,  was 
increasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminished.'  His  right  honourable  fiiend  had 
subscribed  to  that  resolution,  and  thereby  declared  that  the  constitution  wu 
not  perfect  without  such  reduction.  And  would  his  right  honourable  Mend 
not  grant  to  the  French  the  same  right  that  he  had  himself  exercised  ?  If  the 
influence  of  the  British  Crown,  which  consisted  in  the  civil  list,  in  the  army, 
navy,  and  the  power  of  giving  places  and  honours,  was  so  great  as  to  be 
thought  dangerous,  what,  in  the  eyes  of  reflecting  Frenchmen,  must  have 
been  the  extravagant  influence  of  the  Crown  of  France  ?    With  a  w»il  list 
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ten  times  as  large  as  ours ;  with  a  navy  almost  as  large  ;  an  army  tenfold ; 
a  church  more  than  tenfold ;  must  they  not,  as  we  had  done,  pursue  the 
course  of  diminishing  its  power  ?  When,  in  addition  to  this,  they  had  to 
deplore  the  degree  of  corruption  and  despotism  into  which  the  whole  of  their 
government  had  fallen,  was  it  not  right  that  they  should  endeavour  to  hetter 
their  condition,  and  to  extricate  themselves  from  their  misery  and  slavery  ? 

*'  His  right  honourable  friend  had  said  that  they  must  not  hear  of  the 
French  constitution  because  it  was  diametrically  opposite  to  ours.  How  that 
could  be  he  could  not  easily  comprehend.  His  right  honourable  friend  had 
also  asserted  that  evil  must  not  be  done  that  good  might  come  out  of  it ; 
that  must  be  left  to  Ood  alone.  What/*  Mr.  Fox  asked,  '"  did  hia  right 
honourable  friend  think  of  the  occasion  of  war  ?  War  in  itself  was  certainly 
an  evil,  civil  war  a  moral  evil,  and  yet  war  was  often  commenced  that  good 
might  come  out  of  it.  If  original  rights  were  totally  to  be  disregarded,** 
Mr.  Fox  said,  **  he  should  contend  that  the  resistance  of  the  Parliament  to 
Charles  the  First,  and  the  resistance  of  1688,  had  been  very  unjuatifiaUe. 
But  the  original  rights  of  men  were,  in  his  opinion,  the  foundation  of  all 
governments  and  all  constitutions,  which  were  a  compact  between  the 
governors  and  the  governed,  binding  on  both  sides.  He  would  not  bay  that 
the  government  of  France  was  good.  It  was  undoubtedly  capable  ^ 
improvement,  and  would  be  amended  by  degrees.  How,  he  asked,  did  we 
make  our  own  government  ?  By  sending  to  Greece  or  Rome  for  a  patteni 
for  our  constitution  ?  No !  but  by  g^radually  improving  our  govemment, 
which  was  bad  at  first,  and  which  grew  better  in  proportion  as  experience 
•ugS^sted  alteration.  The  French  would  in  time  experience  the  defocia  of 
their  government,  and  would  have  the  same  opportunities  of  correcting  it. 

**  With  regard  to  his  right  honourable  friend's  enthusiastic  attachment  to 
our  constitution  in  preference  to  all  others,  did  he  remember  when  hia 
Mijesty^B  speech  was  made  in  1783,  on  the  loss  of  America,  in  which  hie 
Migesty  lamented  the  loss  the  provinces  had  sustained  in  being  deprived  of 
the  advantages  resulting  from  a  monarchy,  how  he  had  ridiculed  that  speech, 
and  compared  it  to  a'man's  opening  the  door  after  he  had  left  a  room,  and 
saying,  ^  At  our  parting,  pray  let  me  recommend  a  monarchy  to  you.*  In 
that  ridicule,*'  Mr.  Fox  said,  ''  he  had  joined  heartily  at  the  time.  Hm 
French,"  he  observed.  "  had  made  their  new  government  on  the  beat  of  aD 
principles  of  a  government,  namely,  the  happiness  of  the  people  who  wen 
to  live  under  it.  The  French,  it  should  be  considered,  were  a  great  natioB ; 
they  were  inferior  to  England  only  in  arte,  arms,  the  powers  of  reasoning,  &c. 
Was  it  not  joyful,  then,  that  she  should  have  cast  off  the  tyranny  of  th« 
most  horrid  despotism  and  become  free  ?  Surely  we  did  not  wish 
liberty  should  be  engrossed  by  ourselves  !  If  his  right  honoQimhle 
talked  of  light  and  shade,"  Mr.  Fox  said,  **  there  was  no  shade  so  proper  teff 
the  people  of  this  country  as  the  departed  despotism  of  France ;  of  wl 
though  no  longer  in  existence,  we  seemed  still  to  be  afraid ;  and  the 
themselves,  from  a  dread  of  the  return  of  the  spectre,  did  many  things  wl 
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appeared  extravagant  and  absurd  to  uh,  who  were  cool  obserrera  of  the  scene 
passing  in  France.  A  ludicrous  imiige  of  thia  was  given  by  our  great 
dramatic  poet,  when  he  made  Falslaff  say,  '  I  fear  this  gunpowder  Percy, 
although  he  be  dead.'  The  right  honourable  gentleman  ha?  said  that  he 
shall  lose  my  friendohip,"  continued  Mr.  Fox.  "  but  that  I  assure  him  he 
shall  not  lose.  He  has  also  said  he  shall  lose  the  friendship  of  the  friends 
around  him,  because  he  stands  up  for  the  constitution  of  thia  country,  I, 
however,  hope  that  ray  friends  are  as  fond  of  that  constitution  a»  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  is,  and  that  the  example  of  France  will  make  them 
cautious  not  to  run  into  the  same  errors,  and  give  the  same  provocation  to 
the  people. 

"  With  regard  to  teats,"  Mr.  Fos  aaid,  ■'  he  would  not  believe  his  right 
honourable  friend  had  altered  his  sentiments  on  that  head  till  he  saw  him 
voting  for  one.  France  had  established  a  complete  unequivocal  toleration ; 
and  he  heartily  wished  that  a  complete  toleration  was  also  established  in 
England.  Because  troubles  had  happened  at  the  time  the  French  were 
changing  their  comititution,  should  we  aay  that  they  would  also  happen  In 
England,  were  any  alteration  made  in  uur  constitution?  He  must  contend 
for  the  contrary ;  and  as  he  thought  that  the  British  constitution  was  capable 
of  improvements,  so  did  he  think  the  greatest  improvements  might  be  en- 
grafted on  it  by  degrees  with  success  and  without  any  violation  of  the  public 
tranquillity." 

Mr.  Fox  said,  "he  lamented  the  difference  that  had  happened,  but  be 
iioped  that  when  liis  ri);ht  honourable  friend  came  to  turn  in  his  mind  all  the 
ebcumslances  that  had  occasioned  it,  he  would  forget  what  was  passed.  His 
right  honourable  friend  had  said,  that  if  he  were  to  quote  some  of  his  ex- 
pressions on  particular  occasions  he  could  prove  his  inconsistency."  Mr.  Fox 
acknowledged  that  "  no  member  of  that  House  was  moie  apt  to  let  expres- 
siona  fall  which,  perhaps,  were  rash  and  imprudent  than  he  was.  He  knew 
he  had  done  so ;  but  his  right  honourable  friend  nevei  let  anything  fall  but 
what  did  him  honour  and  might  be  remembered  to  his  credit."  Mr.  Fox 
now  proceeded  to  speak  of  the  reasons  which  had  induced  his  right  honour- 
able friend  and  himself  to  enter  into  a  systematic  opposition  to  the  present 
Administration.  "Thia  was  not,"  he  said,  "for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
power  and  emolument  by  the  means  of^a  faction,  but  he  had  ever  understood 
that  they  and  their  friends  had  formed  a  party  for  supporting  the  true 
principles  of  the  British  constitution  and  watching  the  prerogative."  After 
expatiating  on  this,  Mr.  Fox  said,  "  Let  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
maintain  his  opinions,  but  let  him  not  blame  me  for  having  mine."  He  then 
noticed  the  cruel  and  hard  manner  in  which  his  right  honourable  friend  had 
wed  him,  and  spoke  feelingly  of  the  pain  it  had  given  him.  "  The  course 
he  should  pursue,"  be  said,  "  would  be  to  keep  out  of  hia  honourable 
friend's  way,  till  time  and  reflection  bad  fitted  his  right  honotuable  friend  to 
think  differently  apon  the  subject ;  and  then,  if  their  friends  did  not  contnTC 
to  unite  them,  he  should  think  their  friends  did  not  act  aa  they  bad  a  right 
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to  expect  at  their  hands.  If  his  right  honourable  friend  wished  to  bring 
forward  the  question  of  the  French  Revolution  on  a  future  daj,  in  that  ease 
he  would  discuss  it  with  him  as  temperately  as  he  could ;  at  present  he 
had  said  all  that  he  thought  necessary ;  and  let  his  right  honourable  friend 
say  what  he  would  more  upon  the  subject,  he  would  make  him  no  further 
reply." 

Mr.  Burke  expressed  his  sorrow  for  the  occurrences  of  that  day,  and  said, 
that  **  if  the  good  were  to  many,  he  would  willingly  take  the  evil  to  himself. 
He  sincerely  hoped  that  no  member  of  the  House  would  ever  barter  the  con- 
stitution of  his  country,  that  eternal  jewel  of  his  soul,  for  a  wild  and 
visionary  system,  which  could  only  lead  to  confusion  and  disorder." 
Mr.  Pitt,  after  having  made  some  remarks  upon  the  singular  situation  in 
which  the  House  then  stood  with  respect  to  the  question  before  it ;  and 
having  declared  his  own  opinion  to  be  that  Mr.  Burke  had  not  been,  eren  in 
the  first  instance,  at  all  out  of  order ;  suggested  the  propriety  of  withdrawing 
the  motion  which  had  been  made  by  Lord  Sheffield.  This  being  agreed  to, 
the  chairman  reported  progress,  and  asked  leave  to  sit  again.  Thus  ended 
a  friendship  which  had  lasted  for  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

A  meeting  of  the  Whigs  was  held  to  consider  this  gpreat  schism  which  had 
broken  out  in  their  party,  and  on  the  12th  of  May,  1791,  the  following 
resolution  appeared  in  their  official  organ,  the  Morning  Ckromid§^  on  the 
subject : — ''  The  great  and  firm  body  of  the  Whigs  of  England,  true  to  their 
principles,  have  decided  on  the  dispute  between  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Burke; 
and  the  former  is  declared  to  have  maintained  the  pure  doctrines  by  which 
they  are  bound  together,  and  upon  which  they  have  invariably  acted.  The 
consequence  is,  that  Mr.  Burke  retires  from  Parliament.*'  Mr.  Burke,  in 
alluding  to  this  resolution,  said,  that  *'  he  knew  he  was  excommunicated  by 
one  party,  and  that  he  was  too  old  to  seek  another  ;  and  though  in  his  age 
he  had  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  meet  this  disgrace,  yet  he  disdained  to 
make  any  recantation,  and  did  not  care  to  solicit  the  friendship  of  any  man 
in  the  House,  either  on  one  side  or  the  other."* 

*  The  following  observations  in  reference  to  the  rupture  between  Fox  and  Buikc 
are  from  the  eloquent  pages  of  the  Professor  of  Modem  History  in  the  Univenity  sf 
Cambridge : — 

"  They  had  fought  together  in  many  a  long  debate  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  the 
mild  government  of  mankind,  during  the  American  war.  They  had  struggled  togedicr 
in  what  they  conceived  a  generous  cause— resistance  to  the  oppressions  of  the 
they  had  united  against  what  they  considered  to  be  the  excessive  and  Qndne 
of  the  Crown  in  the  constitution  of  their  own  country ;  they  had  been  bouid 
by  the  most  ennobling  of  all  ties— the  mutual  admiration  of  the  great 
elevated  qualities  of  each  other ;  even  a  sort  of  tender  sympathy  existed 
them.  Fox  declared  that  Burke  had  been  his  master,  and  that  he  had  leanied 
thing  from  him  that  he  could  suppose  he  knew.  And  at  a  subsequent  psried, 
Mr.  Burke,  when  his  end  was  now  fast  approaching,  declared,  in  like  ouBUMr*  tiMi 
Mr.  Fox  *was  bom  to  beloved.'  Ue  had,  indeed,  shown  himself  bom  to  he  lofvsd  in  titfs 
very  altercation  with  Mr.  Burke  in  the  House  of  C^ommons.    But  all 
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MaylOlh.  TheKirkoCScotlandtraiw<mittei],on  the  18th  of  April,  from  the 
Gfliwnl  AiiBembly,  a  petition,  praying  for  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act  as  far  as 
it  applied  to  Scotland  ;  and,  on  the  10th  of  May,  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  moved. 
"That  this  House  will  immediately  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  of  the 
whole  House  to  consider  how  far  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  the  25th  of 
Charles  the  Second,  intituled,  '  An  Act  for  preventinR  Dangers  which  may 
kappen  from  Popish  Recusants,  (which  require  persona  who  are  admitted  into 
any  office,  civil  or  militafy,  ot  any  place  of  trust  under  the  Crown,  to  receive 
the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of 
fiigland).  extend,  or  ought  to  extend,  to  persons  bom  in  that  part  of  Great 
BritaiR  called  Scotland."  The  motion  was  supported  by  Mr.  Pulteney.  Mr. 
Anatrather,  Sir  Adam  Ferguson,  and  Mr.  Fos ;  and  opposed  by  Mr.  Dundas. 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  Mr.  Pitt. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  "  although  he  had  introduced  a  motion  for  the  general 
repeal  of  the  Test  Act,  and  had  declared  himself  ready  to  move  or  to  support 
•uch  a  motion,  as  often  as  those  who  felt  themselves  aggrieved  by  that  act 
■tuold  think  proper  to  bring  it  forward,  he  could  have  wished  rather  to  have 
heard  the  arguments  of  other  gentlemen  on  the  present  occasion  than  to 
repeat  those  which  he  himself  had  perhaps  already  used.  There  were,"  he 
said.  "  in  this  country  -various  descriptions  of  men ;  with  respect  to  the 
opinions  they  entertained  on  religion,  some  professed  themselves  the  friends 
of  toleration  in  the  utmost  extent  of  the  word,  some  of  toleration  in  a 
limited  sense,  some  of  establishments,  and  some  of  public  worship  inde- 
peodcnt  of  establishments.  He  professed  himself  the  friend  of  toleration 
without  any  restriction,  and  at  the  same  time  of  an  established  church  ;  and 
every  argument  that  could  be  advanced  in  support  of  either  was  applicable 
to  the  support  of  the  present  motion. 

"  Notwithstanding  all  that  had  been  naid  of  the  history  of  the  Union,  the 
discussions,  and  the  Acts  of  Parliament,  that  preceded  it,  there  appeared  to 
him  a  considerable  degree  of  doubt  whether  the  Test  Act  did  or  did  not 
apply  to  members  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  therefore  he  thought  the 
motion  for  going  into  a  committee  to  inquire  how  the  law  stood,  extremely 
proper.     Those  who  contended,  that  by  the  Act  of  Union  the  Test  Act  was 

merits,  those  ties  of  generous  sympathy  and  kindred  genius,  all  at  tlus  unhappy 
moment  were  overpowered  and  found  to  be  vain  ;  and  this  memorable  conflict  in  the 
Uitorj  of  mankind,  between  tlie  new  and  the  old  opinians,  which  had  already 
produced  such  extraordinary  events  in  France,  and  r-hb  to  be  followed  by  such 
convulsions  in  that  country  and  in  Europe,  was  first  to  be  marked  by  a  conflict  >nd  a 
convulsion  of  two  of  the  ^eatest  minds  that  had  yet  been  given  to  our  Parliaments  by 
the  free  constitution  or  Kii)(land."— Smyth's  I.ectureB  on  the  French  Revolution. 
Tol.  U.  pp.  8a,  Se. 
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meant  to  apply  to  members  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  viewed  the  question 
only  on  one  side.  They  called  in  the  evidence  of  history  to  prove,  that  if 
it  had  been  understood  that  the  Test  Act  was  not  to  be  thus  applied,  the 
people  of  England  would  not  have  consented  to  the  Union.  It  was  joBt  as 
fair  for  him  to  take  the  other  side,  and  contend  that,  if  it  had  been  under- 
stood that  the  Test  Act  was  so  to  apply,  the  people  of  Scotland  would  not 
have  consented.  That  Scotland  had  derived  great  advantages  from  the 
Union  would  not  now,  he  apprehended,  be  called  in  question.  That 
England  had  also  derived  great  advantages,  was  no  less  certain.  The 
advantages,  perhaps,  were  equal ;  but  it  was  no  panegyric  on  the  Act  of 
Union,  that  the  prejudices  of  both  countries  were  so  strong  at  the  time  of 
concluding  it,  as  to  prevent  the  fair  and  open  discussion  of  all  the  considera- 
tions that  ought  to  have  entered  into  it.  The  violent  friends  to  the  Test 
Act — and  the  violent  friends  to  that  act  (without  having  taken  much  pains 
to  inquire  who  they  were)  he  sincerely  believed  to  have  been  generally  the 
enemies  to  everything  that  was  great  and  good — had  always  insisted  upon  it, 
as  so  intimately  connected  with  the  civil  and  religious  constitution  of  the 
country,  that  it  could  in  no  case  be  given  up ;  and  therefore  that  it  must 
necessarily  have  been  included  with  respect  to  Scotland  in  the  Act  of 
Union.*'  Mr.  Fox  then  went  over  the  material  circumstances  of  the  Union, 
from  which  he  inferred  that  the  point  was  at  least  doubtful.  ^^  There  was 
no  mention  of  the  test  in  the  Act  of  Union  ;  and  supposing  there  had  been 
a  test  in  Scotland  previous  to  the  Union,  of  which  also  no  mention  was  made, 
would  it  have  followed  that  such  a  test  must  apply  to  both  countries  ?  This, 
he  thought,  would  hardly  be  maintained — it  would  not  have  been  as  strong 
in  the  one  case  as  it  was  in  the  other. 

*'  People  in  this  country  were,**  he  said,  '*  too  apt  to  consider  the  people 
of  Scotland  as  having  come  to  them — as  having  been  annexed  to  the  crown 
of  England  in  the  nature  of  a  province  ;  whereas,  in  fact,  the  two  countries 
treated  and  contracted  as  two  independent  kingdoms,  which  they  really 
were  ;  and  whatever  right  or  privilege  was  secured  to  the  one,  was  equally 
secured  to  the  other.  The  establishment  and  description  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  was  as  much  secured  in  law  as  the  establishment  and  description  of 
the  Church  of  England.  They  were  very  properly  put  upon  equal  terms. 
Was  it  consistent,  then,  with  this  equality,  that  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  as  a  qualification  for  a  post  as  an  English  officer,  not  for  an  officer 
in  the  English  Church,  or  an  English  corporation,  but  a  British  officer*  an 
officer  in  the  British  army  or  navy,  should  make  a  solemn  profession  of 
attachment,  not  to  the  establishment  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  but  to  that 
of  the  Church  of  England  ?  It  never  could  be  the  intention,  as  a  ri^ 
honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Dundas)  had  explained  it,  that  members  of  lbs 
two  establishments  should  communicate  with  cither.  It  was  never  under- 
stood  that  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in  order  to  enjoj  the 
advantages  of  the  Union,  should  communicate  with  the  Church  of  England. 
He  was  told,  that  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  had  no  olgectiM 
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to  communicate  with  the  Church  of  Eogland.  This  he  could  neither  admit 
nor  deny  on  any  knoivledge  of  his  own ;  but  he  well  knew  that  the  other 
part  of  the  position,  were  this  motion  ever  to  come  before  the  House  of 
Lords,  where  the  heads  of  the  Church  of  England  were,  would  be  formally 
denied  them.  Now  how  was  the  line  of  distinction  to  he  drawn  ?  By  a 
natural  or  geographical  limit  ?  If  a  man  to  the  north  of  the  Tweed  accepted 
of  an  imperial  office,  he  was  not  to  communicate  with  the  church  by  law 
established  there ;  but  if  he  accepted  of  the  office  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Tweed,  he  was  required  to  do  so  under  heavy  paina  and  penalties.  There 
WM  no  law  to  prevent  the  King  from  residing  in  Scotland.  Suppose  he  were 
to  do  so,  he  might  appoint  all  his  officers  of  state,  without  any  one  of  them 
being  obliged  to  quulify  according  to  the  Test  Act,  and  let  in  all  the 
imaginary  dangers  to  Church  and  State,  against  which  it  was  held  up  ae 
the  impregnahie  barrier.  A  person  receiving  his  Majesty's  orders  to  raise  a 
regiment  in  Scotland,  might  there  appoint  all  bis  officers  without  any  lest ; 
hut  the  moment  they  came  into  England  they  must  take  the  test  within  a 
time  limited,  or  incur  the  penalty  of  outlawry. 

"But  it  bad  been  said,  as  the  law  was  never  enforced,  these  incon. 
Teniences  were  mere  theories.  If  it  was  not  enforced,  why  suffiir  it  to 
remain?  for  a  law  not  executed  was,  if  possible,  more  theoretic  than  theory 
itself.  The  penalties,  however,  were  not  ibeorelic.  because  not  enforced. 
Their  esecution  depended  neither  on  the  Church  nor  on  the  Government, 
but  on  the  will  of  any  malicious  person  who  might  choose  to  turn  informer  ; 
if,  indeed,  it  was  fair  to  call  any  man  malicious  for  doing  what  the  law 
directed  him  to  do.  and  held  out  a  reward  for  doing.  Of  all  the  penal 
■tatutes,  the  constant  defence  was,  that  they  were  not  executed.  A  very 
irrational  defence  to  be  sure !  And  tbiii  was  strengthened  by  a  demand  of 
'  Show  roe  the  practice  !'  Thank  God,"  Mr.  Fox  said,  "  he  could  not  show 
the  practice !  The  wisdom  of  the  Legislature  had  taken  care,  from  time  to 
time,  that  the  practice  should  not  appear ;  but  there  could  not  be  a  stronger 
argument  that  they  were  not  fit  to  remain  as  laws  than  the  general 
concurrence  of  mankind  that  they  were  not  lit  to  be  acted  upon.  Bui  they 
were  retained  for  the  safety  of  the  Church  !  It  was  an  ill  compliment  to 
the  Church  of  England  to  say,  that  she  could  not  support  herself  by  the 
purity  of  her  doctrines  and  the  good  example  of  her  members,  without  a 
provision  by  law  ;  that  not  only  all  those  educated  in  her  bosom,  but  those 
educated  in  the  bosom  of  another  church,  should  make  a  profession  of 
■ttachroent  to  her,  as  a  qualification  for  civil  offices :  while  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  her  neighbour,  not  only  required  no  such  protection,  but  appre- 
hended no  danger  from  her  sons  being  obbged  to  profess  attachment  to 
another  in  order  to  enjoy  the  common  rights  of  subjects.  A  right  honour- 
able gentleman  had  said,  that  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  secure  in  her 
poverty,  which  dreaded  no  attack.  Had  he  any  reason  to  believe,  from  the 
history  of  his  country,  that  poverty  was  an  adequate  protection  ?  Was  no 
attack  made  upon  her  by  (he  episcopal  bigotry  of  Charles  the  First  ?     Was 
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none  to  be  apprehended  from  the  Roman  Catholic  bigotry  of  James  the 
Second  ?  Was  not  the  fear  of  some  such  future  danger  as  rational  a  fear  as 
that  kept  up  by  the  clamour  of  faction  for  the  safety  of  the  Church  of 
England  at  the  time  of  the  Union — a  clamour  to  which,  fortunately. 
Parliament  did  not  listen?  Both  were  now  equally  imaginary.  What 
reasonable  objection,  then,  could  remain  to  discuss  how  the  law  stood  in 
consequence  of  the  Union  ? 

"  As  a  friend  to  an  established  church,  he  was  an  enemy  to  the  distinction 
which  the  test  set  up  between  the  two  established  religions  of  the  country. 
For  what  was  the  consequence  ?  And  if  a  man  bom  in  one  part  of  the 
kingdom,  conforming  to  the  law  and  religion  of  the  country,  accepted  a 
public  office,  he  was  called  on  not  to  profess  his  attachment  to  that  religunu 
but  to  examine  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  another,  and  to  make  a  solemn 
profession  of  attachment  to  it,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  amounted  to 
a  disapprobation  of  that  in  which  he  had  been  educated.  Was  not  his  a 
mockery  of  establishments  ?  It  was,  indeed,  said,  that  this  was  no  dere- 
liction: but  in  discussing  the  general  repeal  of  the  Test  Act,  was  it  not 
generally  said  to  be  a  profession,  that  he  who  took  it  was  of  the  religion  of 
the  State  ?  Was  not  this  the  argument  at  all  the  public  meetings  called  for 
the  purpose  of  opposing  the  repeal  ?  Was  it  not  the  answer  to  the  aUeged 
profanation  of  a  Sacrament,  that  it  was  not  taken  on  account  of  an  office,  bat 
as  an  act  of  religion,  which  he  who  took  it  was  bound  to  perform  without 
any  regard  to  public  office  ?  AMiat  was  the  religion  of  the  State  as  thus 
explained  ?  The  religion  of  the  Church  of  England.  Must  not,  then,  the 
Church  of  Scotland  feel  that  she  was  not  considered  in  the  same  light  with 
the  Church  of  England — that  she  was  not  in  the  situation  to  which,  as  ptit 
of  the  established  religion  of  the  country,  she  was  entitled  ?*  The  Tery  name 
of  the  test  ought  alone  to  supersede  all  these  arguments.  If  they  were  to 
say,  with  a  right  honourable  gentleman,  to  whose  argument  he  had  before 
alluded,  that  the  test  meant  nothing  but  a  profession — that  he  who  took  it 
entertained  no  hostile  ideas  against  the  Establishment — that  he  was  ready  to 
communicate  with  either  church — that  he  who  was  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
when  out  of  office  might  communicate  with  the  Church  of  England  when  in; 
let  that  explanation  be  given,  by  which  neither  religion  nor  politics  would  bs 
much  benefited. 

*'  Notwithstanding  what  a  learned  gentleman  had  said  with  respect  to  the 
origin  of  the  present  motion,  he  was  satisfied  from  what  he  had  heard  that  it 
had  originated,  as  stated  by  the  honourable  baronet  who  moved  it,  in  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  General  Assembly  that  the  Test  Act,  as  appealed 
to  members  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  was  a  grievance,  and  in  tlidr 
unanimous  vote  to  apply  for  redress.  It  might,  for  anything  he  knew,  bs 
considered  in  Scotland  as  a  solecism  to  apply  to  Parliament  when  they  had 
reason  to  believe  that  his  Majesty's  Ministers  were  not  inclined  to  &mv 
their  application  ;  but  it  was  not,  and  he  trusted  never  would  be,  considoed 
as  improper  or  unseasonable  in   this  country,  for  any  subject  or  dass  of 


•ubjecta  to  ^pply  to  P&rJlament  for  relief  from  a  grievance,  whatever  might 
be  the  diapoaitton  of  those  in  power.  It  had  been  further  observed,  that 
the  application  came  from  the  clergy  of  Scotland  only ;  and  it  was  asked, 
why  the  sense  of  the  people  had  not  been  taken.  After  all  they  had  lately 
heard  of  alarms  in  the  miitda  of  the  people  (vain  alarms,  in  hia  opinion),  was 
it  wise,  was  it  politic,  wax  it  like  statesmen,  when  a  proposition  came  before 
them  from  a  renpectable  body,  founded  on  sense  and  reason,  to  «et  it  afloat 
unong  the  people,  and  desire  them  to  hold  public  meetings,  and  discuss  ita 
merits  for  the  instruction  of  the  Legislature?  The  history  of  the  Union 
afibrded  no  rule  on  the  subject.  Both  parties  were  afraid  to  come  fairly  to 
the  qneetion.  The  great  wipn  of  that  period  were  obliged  to  yield  to  the 
prejudices  of  the  timea.  The  House  would  recollect  how  far  short  of  their 
own  opinions  they  had  been  obliged  to  uet  in  relieving  Roman  Catholics.* 
Waa  it,  then,  to  be  wondered  at.  that  eighty  years  ago  Lord  Cowpcr  and  the 
statesmen  with  whom  he  acted  should  huve  yielded  to  tho  same  sort  of 
Bccesnity  ? 

"  With  regard  to  reli;;ion,  there  were  few  acta  on  the  statute-book 
which  ought  not  to  be  completely  expunged.  Instead  of  that,  they  busied 
themselves  in  explaining,  mitigating,  or  suspending ;  and  whenever  the  only 
proper  remedy  was  mentioned,  the  answer  was,  '  They  are  not  executed ' — 
the  very  worst  characteir  that  could  be  given  of  them  !  This  had  been  the 
■nswer  to  all  the  propositions  (hat  had  been  lately  made.  Ought  not  the 
House  at  last  to  see  that  laws  unfit  to  be  executed — that  were  sometimes 
the  instrument  of  partial  oppression,  but  never  of  public  benefit — were  not 
fit  to  remain  ?  They  were  well  described  by  a  Icorncd  and  orthodox  jirelutu 
as  '  dangerous  weapons  laid  in  the  way,  which  no  good  man  would  use,  and 
which  ought  not  to  lie  there  as  a  temptation  to  the  had.' "  Mr.  Fox  said, 
that  "  he  was  a  complete  friend  to  religious  establishments,  on  the  same 
ground  that  he  was  a  friend  to  toleration.  He  thought  it  highly  proper  that 
a  system  of  instruction  for  the  improvement  of  morals  should  be  provided 
for  in  every  country ;  hut  highly  proper  also  that  those  who  dissented  from 
that  system  should  incur  no  penalties,  should  suffer  no  disabilities,  on 
account  of  their  dissent,  because  to  admit  of  religious  instruction,  whatever 
character  it  assumed,  as  far  as  it  contributed  to  inculcate  morals,  was  to 
enlarge  the  sphere  of  religion.  Many  eminent  divines  of  the  Church  of 
Rigland  were  of  this  opinion.  Among  others.  Dr.  Paley,  a  most  orthodox 
writer,  in  his  chapter  of  Religious  Establishments  and  of  Toleration,  after 
discussing  all  the  branches  of  the  subject,  had  concluded  with  approving 

•  During  cliis  session  a  bill  had  been  introduced,  and  shortly  afterwards  received 
the  sanction  of  the  I<egialaturc.  for  exempting  trom  the  penal  laws  against  Pf^ists 
inch  persons  profcg.sing  the  lioman  Catholic  religion  as  should  take  the  oath 
therein  prescribed,  and  reject  the  following  doctrines :— namely,  that  it  is  lawfiil  to 
murder  heretics;  that  princes  excommunicated  by  the  Pope,  or  by  the  authority  of 
the  see  of  Rome,  dihj-  be  deposed  or  murdered  by  their  subjects,  or  others  ;  and  that 
the  Pope,  or  nny  other  forci^  power,  has  a  right  to  have  any  power  within  this 
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of   a    church    establishment,   joined    to   '  a    complete    toleration    of  all 
Dissenters.'* 

*'  To  get  rid  of  a  charge  that  was  frequently  put  on  those  who  argued  at 
he  did,  he  should  wish  to  know  precisely  whether  the  Test  was  a  political  or 
a  religious  act.  When  he  called  it  a  political  act,  he  was  told  that  it  wat 
an  act  for  the  security  of  religion,  and,  as  such,  by  the  Union  was  made 
perpetual.  When  he  called  it  a  religious  and  persecuting  act,  he  was  told 
that  it  was  a  mere  regulation  of  civil  government,  and  had  nothing  to  do 
with  religion.  It  had,  indeed,  nothing  to  do  with  religion  in  its  origin.  It 
was  intended  merely  to  keep  out  Papists-^-an  unwise  expedient,  in  his 
opinion,  to  attain  an  unwise  end  ;  and  now  that  the  object  of  it  existed  no 
longer,  it  could  be  considered  only  as  an  instrument  of  religious  persecution. 
The  Church  of  England  could  never  be  in  danger  but  from  building  her 
safety  on  intolerant  principles,  and  making  that  a  pretext  for  oppoiung  the 
extension  of  religious  freedom.  This,  however,  was  gaining  ground  in  other 
countries,  and  would  continue  to  do  so.  This  country,  he  hoped,  would  not 
be  the  last  to  adopt  it.  The  question  of  toleration  he  should  always  be 
ready  to  meet,  whenever  it  was  fairly  and  properly  brought  forward,  and 
the  oftener,  he  thought,  the  better ;  for  there  was  no  question  that  gained 
more  by  discussion — no  question,  the  discussion  of  which  contributed  to 
much  to  the  improvement  of  religion,  of  morals,  and  of  happiness.  On  ^bk 
general  ground  he  supported  the  motion,  as  well  as  on  the  particular  gnmndi 
he  had  already  stated. 

''  One  argument  that  might  be  urged  against  it,**  Mr.  Fox  said,  **  he 
wished  yet  to  obviate.  If  it  were  doubtful  whether  the  Test  Act  did  apply 
to  members  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  it  might  be  said,  why  not  try  the 
question  in  the  regular  course  of  law  ?  This  might  indeed  be  proper  in  a 
civil  case,  but  could  hardly  be  done  under  a  penal  statute.  If  it  weie 
doubtful  whether  a  particular  act  was  a  capital  offence,  it  would  be  imther 
hard  to  say,  '  Do  you  commit  the  act,  and  whether  you  are  hanged  or 
acquitted  the  law  will  be  clear.*  If  any  gentleman  were  disposed  to  try  tlui 
question,  and  the  law  should  be  explained  to  be  against  him,  he  would  be 
condemned  to  a  fine  of  five  hundred  pounds,  which  many  gentlemen  might 
readily  pay ;  but  the  rest  of  the  penalty,  to  be  rendered  incapable  of  holding 
any  public  office  ever  after,  of  being  an  administrator  or  executor,  or  of 
receiving  a  legacy,!  ^^  rather  too  much  for  any  gentleman  to  be  expected 
to  risk.  There  could  be  no  objection  to  inquiring  how  the  law  stcod, 
and  the  declaration  of  the  House  might  be  considered  aa  a  eaie  guide.'' 
Mr.  Fox  concluded  with  declaring  tliat  he  would  give  his  hearty  support  to 
the  motion. 

On  a  division,  the  numbers  were  149  to  62.  The  motion  waa  thenlbit 
rejected. 

♦  Sco  Pulcy'M  Moral  oiid  Political  Philosophy,  book  vi.  chap.  x. 
t  Vide  nfitf,  lip.  323,  324. 


Ms.  Fox'b  Libej,  Bill. 

JWay  20.  On  the  2ist  of  F'ebruary,  Mr.  Fox  gave  notice  of  two  questions 
which  it  was  his  intention  to  bring  forward  in  ibe  course  of  the  present 
•easion  He  said  that  "  he  had  not  ijuite  settled  in  his  own  mind  in  what 
form  he  should  bring  them  on,  but  he  bad  not  the  smallest  objection  to  state 
thkt  one  of  them  would  be  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  in  giving  judgment  and  sentence  upon  libels,  and  the  othsT 
raUtive  to  informations  in  the  nature  of  quo  wairanlo.  As  be  was  then 
adnsed,  he  believed  the  proper  mode  would  be  in  one  case  to  move  to  refei 
the  qnestioD  to  the  tousidetation  of  their  grand  committee  for  courts  of 
JQstice,  and  to  move  the  other  in  the  House."  He  aaid,  ■'  he  had  thus 
plainly  stated  the  nature  of  his  two  objects  in  order  that  it  might  not  be 
thought  that  he  had  any  intention  to  take  the  House  by  aurpriae."  The 
20th  of  May  was  afterwards  fixed  upon.     On  which  day, 

Hr.  Fox  roae  to  miikc  his  promised  motion  for  a  grand  committee  on 
eonrta  of  justice,  to  inquire  into  some  late  decisions  of  the  courts  in  cases  of 
Hbel.  He  began  a  most  able  and  argtimenlatlve  speech  by  declaring  "  that 
he  wu  perfectly  conviticed  that  every  gentleman  who  heard  him  wag  so  well 
acquainted  with  the  duties  that  belonged  tu  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
its  pecnliar  function  constantly  to  watch  with  care  every  part  of  the 
executive  government  of  the  country,  tbut  it  would  be  unnecessary  for  him 
to  UM  any  words  in  order  to  sbow  that  he  was  not  bringing  under  the 
eonaideration  of  the  House  :mything  that  did  not  fall  within  the  province  of 
its  duty."  He  said,  "  he  was  not  going  to  attempt  anything  like  innovation, 
but  was  caUing  the  attention  of  the  House  to  one  of  its  roost  constitutional 
and  important  duties,  namely,  a  strict  attention  to  every  branch  of  the 
executive  government.  The  most  important  part  of  the  executive  govern. 
ment  was  the  execution  of  the  laws  in  courts  of  justice  ;  he  hoped,  therefore, 
he  should  not  excite  any  unjust  prejudices  against  what  he  was  about  to 
state  by  urging  the  necessity  of  their  watching  over  this,  as  well  as  every 
other  part  of  the  constitution,  as  if  it  implied  anything  peculiarly  faulty  or 
blameablc  in  the  execution  of  justice  at  that  moment.  If  the  doctrine," 
Mr.  Fox  said,  "  were  once  to  prevail  that  the  consideration  of  matters 
relative  to  courts  of  justice  necessarily  implied  a  failure  in  the  execution  of 
justice,  that  House  must  either  be  negligent  of  its  functions  on  the  one 
hand,  and  they  must  sit  silent  and  suffer  abuses  to  grow  to  a  magnitude  which 
it  might  be  difficult  to  reform  ;  or,  on  the  other,  they  must  do  what  no  good 
citizen  would  wish  to  do,  they  muiit  create  an  alarm  in  the  country,  and 
excite  a  suspicion  that  justice  was  not  fully  executed,  and  thereby  injure  the 
nation  by  encouraging  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  to  deny  that  respect 
which  was  due  to  the  laws,  and  to  withhold  (hat  obedience  which  ought  to 
be  given  to  the  execution  of  them. 

"  It   was   true,"    Mr.  Fox   said,   '•  that   he    meant  to   bring   under   the 
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consideration  of  the  House  more  than  one  point ;  he  should,  however,  fint 
state  the  point  which  weighed  most  on  his  mind,  which  was  that  which 
related  to  the  conduct  of  the  courts  of  justice  with  respect  to  trials  on  the 
subject  of  libel.  He  would  not,"  he  said, ''  take  up  the  time  of  the  House 
with  any  general  declamation  on  the  subject  of  the  liberty  of  the  prett. 
Whoever  saw  what  the  world  was  now,  and  compared  it  with  what  it 
formerly  had  been,  must  be  sensible  that  it  had  greatly  improved  in  the 
science  of  government,  and  that  that  improvement  was  entirely  owing  to  the 
liberty  of  the  press.  From  what  he  was  then  stating  in  favour  of  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  no  gentleman,  he  trusted,  would  consider  him  as  a  defender  of 
its  licentiousness.  He  was,  however,  a  defender  of  the  liberty  of  the  preaa 
in  that  sense  in  which  it  could  be  defended.  But  if  even  the  just  liberty  of 
the  press  were  transgressed,  he  owned  he  should  be  an  enemy  to  a  severe 
punishment  being  inflicted  after  the  crime  was  committed.  He  was  also  an 
enemy  to  all  previous  restraints  on  the  press,  because  he  thought  he  could 
prove,  that,  in  all  countries  and  at  all  times,  previous  restraints  on  the  press 
had  the  effect  of  restraining  the  just  liberty  of  the  people,  and  had  never 
been  able  to  prevent  the  mischiefs  arising  from  its  licentiousness. 

"  Having  said  »o  much  with  regard  to  the  liberty  of  the  press,"  Mr.  Fox 
declared  ''  he  thought  there  was  no  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  any  law, 
or  from  anything  which  they  might  propose  to  make  a  part  of  the  law  of  the 
country  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  bis  opinion  that  if  the  liberty  of  the  press 
in  this  countr}'  could  be  in  any  way  endangered,  it  must  be  by  a  series  of 
judgments  and  a  series  of  punishments  on  free  writings  :  and  this,  he  doubted 
not,  he  should  be  able  to  prove.  He  hoped  he  should  not  be  told,  in 
answer  to  what  he  had  advanced,  that  they  had  not  only  reached  the  mark 
of  liberty,  but  had  gone  beyond  it.  He  hoped  he  should  not  be  desired  to 
look  at  the  abuse  of  that  sacred  engine  of  liberty,  as  the  levelling  the  good  and 
bad,  and  making  every  man  dead  to  shame  and  insensible  of  good  character. 
which  was  the  foundation  of  everything  great  and  glorious  among  mea.  If 
persons  were  to  argue  that  from  the  circumstance  of  there  being  so  much 
license  there  was  liberty  enough,  in  his  apprehension  they  would  argue  very 
unwisely  and  very  inconclusively.  It  was  no  difficult  matter  in  this  country 
for  any  man  to  libel  another  ;  but  no  man  could  libel  the  actions  of  another 
with  impunity,  and  public  characters  had  as  much  a  right  to  be  defended  as 
those  who  never  mixed  with  public  affairs.  Any  man,  if  he  pleased,  could 
indeed  personally  libel  with  impunity  any  public  or  private  character ;  dwy 
could  libel  him,  or  much  more  respectable  members  of  Parliament ;  dwy 
might  even  go  farther,  and  libel  ministers  and  the  great  officers  of  stale. 
But  he  contended,  on  the  other  hand,  that  there  was  much  doubt  whether  any 
roan  could  really  freely  discuss  the  actions  of  government  in  the  way  in  whidi 
he  apprehended  it  was  the  right  of  every  man  to  dbcuss  them,  without  a  greftiv 
risk  to  his  person  and  property  than  prudent  men  would  choose  to  haiwd.** 

Mr.  Fox  declared,  ''  that  he  felt  considerable  difficulty,  not  only  from  Urn 
importance  and  magnitude  of  the  object  he  had  to  state,  but  also  constdenlife 


dif&cult}'  in  the  manner  of  the  an-angement  of  the  matter  with  which  he 
should  iTouble  the  House.  Perhaps  the  moat  easy  way  would  be  far  him 
to  state  his  ideas  in  the  order  in  which  they  had  arisen  in  bis  own 
mind,  beginning  with  particulars  and  goinj;  on  to  general):,  instead  of  begin- 
ning with  generals,  and  exemplifying  them  by  particular  instances,  which  whs 
the  more  usual  method.  In  the  course  of  the  last  year,  when  the  Spanish 
urmament  was  raised.*  gentlemen  would  recollect  that  there  had  taken  place 
a  considerable  degree  of  discussion  among  the  public  with  regard,  first  of  all, 
to  the  propriety  of  that  armament ;  and  secondly,  with  regard  to  the  conduct 
of  that  and  the  other  House  who  granted  the  supplies.  That  such  a  husiness 
thould  be  the  subject  of  discussion  in  any  country,  particularly  in  a  free 
country,  could  bo  matter  of  surprise  to  no  man  ;  that  it  was  a  subject  of  fair 
dbcussion  he  thought  could  not  be  controverted.  On  that  occasion  there 
had  appeared  some  strictures  in  a  newspaper  on  the  conduct  of  tlie  King's 
Uinisteni ;  and  that  paper,  to  the  astonishment  of  most  people,  had  been 
prosecuted.  If  gentlemen  would  take  the  trouble  to  read  a  variety  of  things 
Uiat  had  been  written  at  that  time,  not  with  regard  to  the  character  of  public 
men,  but  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  public  ministers,  he  should  rather 
luspect  the  newspaper  idluded  to  would  not  be  found  among  the  most 
eminently  culpable,  but,  on  the  contrary,  among  the  most  innocent  that 
h&d  appeared.  However,  the  paper  was  published,  and  it  was  proae- 
CVtBd.  The  printer  pleaded  guilty,  oi  allowed  judgment  to  go  by  default. 
and  judgment  was  given  against  him  ;  a  judgment  which  appeared  to 
tiiose  who  compared  it  with  the  paper,  and.  he  confessed,  appeared  so  to 
hhnself,  to  be  most  inordinately  severe.  He  could  hurdly  have  thought,  he 
■aid.  that  a  person  stating  in  a  newspaper  his  general  disapprobation  of  the 
measures  adopted  by  the  King's  Ministers  ;  stating  that  he  conceived  the 
ostensible  purpose  could  hardly  be  the  real  purpose  ;  stating  the  object  of 
Nootka  Sound  to  be  too  minute  to  justify  so  great  a  hazard  as  the  country 
was  then  about  to  incur,  and  that,  therefore,  it  might  he  connected  with  OUT 
Prussian  alliance,  was  guilty  of  a  libel.  He  should  have  thought  that  such 
a  paper  not  only  did  not  deserve  a  severe  punishment,  but  was  no  libel  at  all. 

•  In  the  year  1789.  and  during  a  period  of  profound  peace,  four  British  vessels  were 
captured  at  Nootka  Sound,  by  two  Spnnish  ships  of  war  ;  their  cargoes  seized,  and  the 
officers  and  cre«-n  made  prisoners.  \\'hen  the  British  (rovenimcnt  demanded  satisfac- 
tion, and  restitution  of  the  vessels  and  cargoes  which  had  been  seized,  the  Court  of 
Spain  replied,  that  the  vessels  bad  been  restored  and  the  crewa  set  at  liberty,  on  the 
supposition  that  nothing  but  ignorance  of  the  rights  of  Spain  could  have  encouraged 
individuals  of  any  nation  to  report  lu  those  coasts  with  a  view  to  establishment  or 
commerce,  i^pain  al^o  asserted  a  claim  to  the  exclusive  rights  of  sovereignty,  naviga- 
tion, and  commerce  on  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  and  commenced  vigorous 
preparations  for  war.  To  counteract  these  armaments,  a  vote  of  £1.000,000  was  passed 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  10th  of  May,  1790,  mthout  opposition.  At  length, 
all  differences  between  the  Courts  of  London  and  Madrid  were  terminated  by  a  conven- 
tion between  his  Brilunnit  .Majesty  and  the  King  of  Spain,  signed  on  the  28th  of 
October,  1700.— See  the  papcm  relative  to  this  dispute  with  Spain  in  the  Annual 
Register  for  1790,  p.  28a.  tt  leq. 
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His  first  wonder  was  that  the  printer  should  have  been  so  ill  advised  as  not 
to  defend  himself.  In  the  next  place  he  was  astonished  that  no  moUon  was 
made  in  arrest  of  judgment,  on  the  ground  that  the  paper  was  no  libel  at  all. 
He  thought  the  sentence  most  severe,  and  that  opinion  had  not,*'  Mr.  Fos 
said,  "  been  peculiar  to  his  own  mind ;  he  believed  he  could  speak  the 
sentiments  of  a  whole  profession,  and  that,  as  far  as  it  could  be  collected, 
the  general  opinion  of  the  bar  was,  that  it  was  a  sentence  beyond  what  they 
could  have  conceived  was  likely  to  have  been  given.  He  said,  he  had  read 
the  libel  with  great  care,  as  it  had  appeared  in  the  Morning  Herald^  and  it 
appeared  to  be  a  libel  on  the  King's  Ministers,  and  nothing  more.*' 

Mr.  Fox  alluded  in  this  instance  to  the  proceedings  of  the  King  against 
Luxford,  late  printer  of  the  Morning  Herald^  and  read  from  the  information 
in  his  hand  the  following  extract,  which  was  stated  as  the  essential  part  of 
the  libel :  '*  We  cannot  dismiss  this  serious  and  alarming  subject  without 
observing,  that  this  manceuvre  of  our  ministry  will  make  a  deep  impretsioD 
upon  the  French  cabinet,  national  assembly,  and  people  in  generaL  They 
will  not  easily  be  led  to  believe  that  Nootka  Sound,  on  the  farther  side  of 
North  America,  can  be  such  an  important  object  to  a  people  who  have  jut 
the  other  day  so  tamely  surrendered  up  the  whole  eastern  side  of  North 
America,  as  to  induce  them  to  hazard  all  upon  such  a  new-discovered,  unde- 
fined, and  almost  unknown  land,  lying,  as  wc  may  say,  at  the  back  of  the 
world.  They  will  sooner  think  that  this  armament  is  destined  against  Brest 
and  Toulon,  than  against  Cadiz  and  Barcelona,  upon  such  grounds  as  are 
held  out  to  public  view ;  and  notwithstanding  their  present  seeming  disjointed 
state,  they  will  find  ways  and  means  to  coalesce  among  themselves,  so  as  to 
put  the  state  machine  in  order,  so  as  to  lend  some  efficacious  aid  to  their 
never-failing  allies,  the  Spaniards." 

'^  To  say  in  that  point  that  the  King's  Ministers  had  acted  without  policy, 
prudence,  or  spirit,  was  undoubtedly  a  libel ;  and  if  those  words  were  to  be 
applied  to  the  Russian  business  it  would  be  equally  a  libel,  because  the  par* 
son  who  wrote  them  could  not  in  point  of  law  have  justified,  and  consequently 
must  necessarily  have  been  convicted.  But  did  any  member  of  that  Hoofe 
think  that  such  a  libel  deserved  so  severe  a  punishment  ?  He  was  perfectly 
persuaded  that  no  man  would  say  it  did.  The  paper  also  stated  that  the 
King*s  Ministers,  by  various  declarations,  some  of  them  in  that  House  and 
some  of  them  out  of  it,  had  deluded  the  people  and  the  country  with  respect 
to  such  armament.  That  also  was  a  libel :  and  here  again  the  printer  cooU 
not  have  been  permitted  to  justify  the  truth  of  these  assertions,  and  therefore 
he  must  have  been  convicted.  In  the  degree  of  punishment  to  be  inflicted 
they  ought,*'  Mr.  Fox  said,  '*  to  take  into  consideration  the  preaent  state  of 
manners  and  of  things ;  and  if  this  had  been  done  in  the  present  case.  Join 
Luxford  might  have  been  sentenced  to  some  short  imprisonment,  or  to  pay 
some  small  fine ;  but  that  he  should  have  been  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned 
for  twelve  months,  and  to  stand  in  the  pillory,  was  a  severe  and  inoidiliata 
judgment  compared  with  the  degree  of  his  guilt. 


"  Having  admitted  that  it  was  a  libel  against  the  King's  Ministen,  he  bad 
admitted  all  that  he  thought  neoessary  to  be  admitted  on  the  present  occaHion. 
Without  paying  any  eompiiment  to  the  gentlemen  opposite  to  him,  in  the 
present  state  of  things,  the  mere  saying  they  had  acted  without  policy,  without 
prudence,  and  without  spirit,  would  not,  he  vias  persuaded,  have  induced 
them  to  punish  a  man  for  a  Ubel,  or  at  least  not  to  have  pursued  it  to  so 
great  a  length  of  punishment,  lie  did  not  think  that  they  themselves  woold 
have  thought  that  it  would  have  been  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  their 
characters  to  have  prosecuted  the  printer  at  all :  he  should  have  gueased  this 
li  priori,  and  he  thought  he  might  state  it  from  the  tbing  itself.  There  were," 
Ur.  Fox  ohserved,  "  in  the  information  again.st  Luxford,  other  counts  and 
other  ionuendos,*  besides  that  for  a  libel  against  the  King's  Ministers." 
Here  he  read  a  copy  of  the  information,  the  indictment,  the  opinion  of  the 
judge,  and  hnally  the  sentence.  "  He  always  spoke  with  great  diffidence 
when  he  spoke  on  legal  subjects,"  be  said,  "  and  he  meant  to  do  so  then, 
hut  he  had  read  the  information  with  all  the  attention  he  was  capable  of 
giving  to  any  subject,  and  he  must  declare  that  it  was  drawn  in  a  way 
perfectly  unintelligible  to  him.  It  might  possibly  appear  otherwise  to  pro- 
fessional gentlemen.  He  conceived  the  proper  way  was  to  state  the  malice, 
the  seditious  intent,  or  any  other  circumstances  of  that  kind  first ;  and  he 
believed  he  was  fortified  by  the  greatest  authorities,  in  conceiving  that 
ianuendos  were  only  to  be  used  as  a  matter  of  explanation,  and  not  as  matter 
of  addition.  The  force  of  an  innuendo,  he  conceived,  to  be  equal  to  the 
words  id  est,  scilicet,  or  Co  the  English  word  '  importing,'  which,  in  his  mind. 
expressed  it  best  of  all.  He  said,  it  was  very  difficult  to  speak  with  clear- 
ness and  perspicuity  on  the  subject,  the  word  '  meaning'  having  a  double  sense. 
When  he  said  a  word  meant  so  or  so,  there  were  two  ways  in  which  it  might 
be  taken  ;  its  first  sense  was  when  it  was  merely  explanatory  of  what  went 
before,  and  was  a  true  innuendo,  as  the  K.,  meaning  the  King  of  Great 
Britain,  kc.  Cadiz  and  Barcelona,  meaning  Cadiz  and  Barcelona  in  Spain, 
&C.  There  was  also  another  sense  of  the  word  '  meaning,'  which  signified 
'  purposing,'  as  when  he  said  be  meant  to  do  such  a  thing  to-morrow.  This 
word  he  must  contend  in  all  Informations  ought  to  be  used  in  the  sense  of 
importing,  and  not  of  purposing.  The  third  count  in  that  information,  which 
was  the  material  part  of  the  charge,  was  that  which  stated  it  to  be  a  libel, 
not  on  the  King's  Ministers,  but  a  libel  tending  to  produce  dangerous  con- 
sequences to  the  country ;  that  it  would  tend  to  alarm  the  King  of  Fiance, 
and  to  stir  up  hostilities  between  this  country  and  France." 

Mr.  Fox  said,  "  he  must  here  speak  collaterally,  a  little  of  the  mode  in 
which  Ubels  were  judged.  He  maintained  that  the  filling  up  of  the  innu- 
endos  was  the  province  of  the  jury,  and  after  they  were  filled  up  the  tendenoy 
and  consequences  were  inferences  of  law ;  and  he  took  this  to  be  the  real 
•tate  of  the  law  ;  though  it  was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  hts  opinion  of 

•   Vide  vol.  i.  p.  329,  note. 
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what  it  ought  to  be.     If  this  had  been  an  inference  and  not  an  innoendo,  ha 
conceived  it  would  have  been  competent  to  arrest  the  judgment,  because  a 
meaning  had  been  put  on  the  words  which  they  would  not  bear.    It  was  said, 
the  intention  was  to  have  excited  the  King  of  France  so  and  so.     This,  he 
contended,  was  an  inference  not  to  be  drawn  from  the  text,  either  in  reason 
or  in  law ;  and  if  there  had  been  nothing  in  this  libel  but  that,  he  had  not  the 
least  doubt  but  the  judgment  would  have  been  arrested :  it  did  not,  therefore, 
come  into  that  shape  as  a  legal  inference.     It  was,*'  Mr.  Fox  observed, 
*^  matter  of  material  mischief  and  of  material  injustice,  to  make  that  a 
tendency  and  an  inference  of  fact,  in  order  to  convert  it  by  a  double  and 
unequivocal  sense  into  an  innuendo.     He  said  he  should  just  state  to  the 
House  the  particular  tendency  to  which  he  alluded,  and  then  he  would  ask 
every  gentleman  in  the  House  whether  it  was  not  an  inference,  and  not  an 
innuendo  ?*'     Mr.  Fox  showed,  in  the  clearest  and  most  convincing  manner, 
by  reading  particular  parts  of  the  information,  that  he  was  justified  in  hu 
arguments.     From  this  he  inferred,  that  they  could  not  use  as  an  innuendo 
the  word  *  meaning,*  when  it  could  be  construed  by  the  word  *  purposing,' 
but  only  where  it  could  be  explained  by  the  word  '  importing.*     The  way 
in  which  the  information  had  been  drawn  left  the  person  who  was  the  object 
of  it  in  perfect  doubt  how  he  was  to  defend  himself  against  it.     *'  He  might  be 
answered,*'  Mr.  Fox  said,  **  that  this  was  not  an  innuendo :  it  was  a  legal 
inference,  of  which  the  Court  would  judge ;  and  the  Court  might  afterwards 
tell  him  this  was  not  a  legal  inference,  but  that  the  jury  had  found  it,  and 
therefore  it  must  be  taken  as  fact  in  the  record.     In  what  situation,  then,  wis 
the  unhappy  Luxford  left  ?    Was  he  to  move  an  arrest  of  judgment?    No. 
He  should  have  advised  against  any  such  measure.     It  would  have  been  bat 
of  little  consequence  to  him  to  have  been  acquitted  of  the  third  count,  when 
he  must  be  found  guilty  of  a  libel  on  the  King's  Ministers."     Mr.  Fox  said, 
*'  he  was  perfectly  sure  this  mode  of  proceeding  was  in  the  highest  degree 
improper  and  unfair.     The  inference  ought  to  have  been  stated  in  the  oatwi 
of  the  business :  they  had  a  right  to  argue  on  the  record ;  and  he  would 
venture  to  say,  if  that  had  been  allowed,  and  if  the  whole  had  turned  upon 
that,  and  nothing  else  but  that  count  in  the  information,  if  it  had  been 
asserted  that  this  was  an  innuendo,  and  common  sense  rejected  it  as  sueh,  if 
it  had  been  put  into  able  hands,  judgment  must  have  been  arrested. 

'*  Having  much  considered  this  case,  a  variety  of  things,*'  Mr.  Fox  sakU 
**  occurred  to  him  as  fit  to  be  done ;  and  objections  at  the  same  time  occuncd 
to  almost  every  one  of  them.  He  considered  how  far  he  should  complain« 
and  when  he  came  with  anything  like  a  complaint  to  the  House,  he  begged 
leave  to  say  how  far  he  meant  anything  against  the  Court  of  King's  Benclu 
He  did  not  suppose  that  they  had  acted  from  any  motives  of  direct  conuptfon 
or  from  party  purposes.  If  he  had  supposed  anything  of  that  sort  in  tlMV 
minds,  he  should  have  looked  whether  he  had  any  means  of  proving  it,  and 
if  he  had,  he  should  not  then  have  shrunk  from  the  inquiry ;  but  he  was 
perfectly  convinced  of  the  contrary.     He  conceited  if  there  had  been  any 
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thing  nrong  that  they  bad  yet  done,  it  was  from  ciror,  and  from  the  tlifficuttjr 
of  their  situation  as  the  law  now  stood  on  the  subject  of  libcle.  He, 
therefore,  was  not  going  to  move  anything  which  could  he  construed  to  be  at 
all  like  a  censure  on  the  conduct  of  the  judges.  But  was  the  measure 
therefore,  he  would  ask,  to  Bleep  ?  Ought  it  to  be  so  ?  Was  ho  to  stand  by 
and  consent,  he  would  not  say  that  an  innocent  man,  but  what  was  nearly 
the  same  thing,  that  a  guilty  man  should  suffer  much  more  than  he  deserved 
to  Buffer  ?  There  was,  therefore,  one  view  at  least  in  which  he  ahould  have 
brought  forward  the  business,  and  that  was  to  move  to  present  an  bumble 
address  to  the  King  lo  pardon  Ijuxford  ;  but  he  had  been  told,  how  truly  he 
knew  not,  that  the  most  severe  parts  of  the  sentence  were  already  done 
■way,  and  therefore,  perhaps,  an  address  would  be  useless.  However,  if  he 
went  into  the  committee,  he  should  certainly  move  that  an  address  be 
presented  lo  his  Majesty,  to  entreat  his  Majesty  to  pardon  John  Luxford, 

"  With  regard  to  opinions  entertained  in  that  Hoase,  he  knew,''  he  said, 
"that  there  were  those  who  maintained  that  in  order  to  preserve  a  proper 
reepect  to  courts  of  justice  in  this  country,  no  man  should  interfere  in 
mnything  done  therein,  lest  it  should  be  interpreted  into  an  indirect  censure  ; 
but  that  if  the  judges  bad  committed  any  fault,  an  address  should  be  moved 
to  his  Majesty  to  deprive  them  of  their  situations.  That  opinion,"  he  said, 
"  he  conceived  to  be  wholly  unfounded,  and  declared  he  would  never 
oonsent  to  such  an  address  against  any  judge,  unless  it  were  for  notorioui 
incapacity,  or  the  exercising  his  authority  ma/onni'mo.  If  that  were  bo,  how," 
Ur.  Fox  asked,  "could  it  be  maintained  that  they  should  allow  innocent 
men  to  suffer,  and  permit  the  guilty  alone  very  frequently  to  escape  ;  and 
those  who  have  committed  trifling  faults  to  be  severely  punished  ?  It  would, 
perhaps,  be  said  that  they  ought  not  to  interfere  till  they  could  produce 
some  proof  of  personal  iniquity  ;  but  whenever  he  conceived  that  courts  of 
justice  acted  in  any  way  go  as  to  pervert  the  principles  on  which  they  were 
founded,  and  to  produce  mischievous  effects,  he  thought  it  was  his  duty  (he 
declared  he  said  it  without  meaning  any  disrespect  to  tbe  judges)  to  take 
their  conduct  into  consideration,  and  to  oblige  them  to  apportion  their 
discretion  in  the  punishment  of  crimes  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  offence,  in 
■ach  manner  as  to  make  them  be  approved  of  by  the  just  as  being  reason- 
able, and  such  as  the  common  sense  of  mankind  would  commend." 

Mr.  Fox  said,  "  that  when  he  had  considered  the  subject  of  this  particular 
libel,  he  was  led  to  consider  the  subject  of  libels  in  general ;  thus,  in  the 
way  of  innuendo  and  inference,  be  was  led  to  consider  who  were  to  be 
judges.  If  the  jury  were  to  be  the  judges  of  innuendos,  it  was  contended 
that  they  ought  not  at  least  to  be  judges  of  inferences,  but  that  those  should 
be  referred  to  the  court.  He  confessed  he  saw  no  rational  ground  for  such 
a  distinction  ;  for,  in  his  opinion,  if  any  plain  man  met  on  the  jury,  and  was 
capable  of  filling  up  the  innuendos,  he  was  at  least  capable  of  drawing  an 
inference  of  fact,  of  one  fact  from  another.  If  a  person  maintained  that  such 
a  libel  excited  the  French  against  Oreat  Britain,  that  was  an  inference  of 
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one  fact  from  another  fact  upon  which  a  man  could  gather  light  from  hiB 
own  mind,  hat  with  respect  to  which  he  could  gather  no  light  from  all  the 
law  hooks  in  the  world.  To  him/'  Mr.  Fox  said,  *'  it  appeared  to  he  a 
strange  idea  that  a  jury,  although  it  could  fill  up  an  innuendo,  could  not 
draw  an  inference  of  fact.  This  led  him  to  consider  whether,  where  law  and 
fact  were  mixed  together,  a  jury  could  not  judge  of  the  law  as  well  as  of  the 
fact ;  and  on  this  complicated  husiness  he  should  state  his  ideas  to  the  House. 
He  had  looked  into  several  books  on  the  subject,  and  as  the  point  had  been 
handled  in  very  modern  times,  he  had  begun  with  the  most  modem  writers. 
He  had  looked  as  deeply  into  the  subject  as  it  was  possible  for  him  to  do. 
He  would  not  say  all  that  he  thought  in  the  presence  of  his  honourable  and 
learned  friend  (Mr.  Erskine)  on  the  subject  of  his  honourable  and  learned 
friend*s  speech  in  the  case  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Asaph ;  a  speech  so  eloquent, 
so  luminous,  and  so  convincing,  that  it  wanted  put  in  opposition  to  it,  not  a 
man,  but  a  giant ;  not  a  pigmy  or  a  dwarf,  but  something  like  an  adversary 
capable  of  coping  with  it.*  He  had,"  Mr.  Fox  said,  ''  endeavoured  to  find 
out  if  there  was  any  argument  on  the  other  side  of  the  question.  He  was 
perfectly  aware  that  in  matters  of  law,  as  indeed  in  all  other  matters,  great 
authorities  were  arguments  ;  but  authorities,  great  as  they  might  be,  must,** 
ke  said,  '*  some  time  or  other,  clash  with  reason ;  and  if  the  authorities  were 
clear  one  way,  and  reason  another,  it  would  produce  the  greatest  of  all 
mischiefs,  for  reason  must  triumph,  and  the  effect  would  be,  that  it  would 
destroy  in  future  all  reverence  for  authority,  and  would  therefore  do  away 
that  species  of  argument. 

*'  On  this  subject,*'  Mr.  Fox  observed,  **•  there  were  not  small  shades  only 
of  difference  of  opinion  among  eminent  lawyers,  but  they  differed,  according 
to  the  common  expression,  (oto  calo;  the  opinions  of  some  being  diametrically 
opposite  to  those  of  others.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  Court  of  King*a 
Bench  that  the  jury  were  to  find  the  publication  and  innuendos,  and  that  the 
question  of  intention  was  afterwards  completely  Icfl  to  the  court :  the  court 
were  to  consider  it  in  the  nature  of  a  special  verdict.  He  found  opinions 
maintaining  directly  the  reverse.  He  was,**  Mr.  Fox  said,  ^*  of  opinion  that 
many  of  the  things  stated  were  matters  of  fact;  but  whether  they  were 
matters  of  fact  or  law,  where  the  general  issue  was  joined  the  jury  most 
consider  such  general  issue,  and  give  a  verdict  compounded  of  fact  and  law. 
These  opinions,**  Mr.  Fox  observed,  '*  were  not  of  modem  date  ;  the  first 
man,  he  apprehended,  who  stated  that  opinion  was  a  person  of  the  name  of 
John  Lilbume,  who,  immediately  after  the  beheading  of  Charles  the  First, 
and  during  the  existence  of  the  Commonwealth,  was  indicted  for  a  treason- 
able paper.  He  expressed  himself,**  Mr.  Fox  said,  **  truly  and  propeilj  in 
principle,  though  his  words  were  coarse  and  his  phrases  homely.  HHtih 
regard  to  his  acquittal  or  condemnation,  John  Lilbume  dedaied  the  jvj 
were  all  and  everything  ;  that  the  judges  were  mere  cyphers,  and  their  duty 
was  solely  to  register  the  verdicts  of  the  jury.     The  reply  to  John  mbQnie*s 

♦  Vide  vol.  i.  p.  298,  et  aeg. ;  and  alM>  HowoU's  St.  Tr.  vol.  xxi.  p.  Vfl. 
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observafion  was  a  specimen,"  Mr.  Fos  remarked,  "  of  the  temper  of  the 
times  and  the  disposition  of  those  days  :  in  answer  to  this,  Judge  Jermin. 
who  presided  on  that  occasion,  said  it  wna  a  damnable  and  blasphemous 
heresy  to  call  the  jiidjies  cyphers!*  Lilhnme,  huweTcr.was  acquitted  in  spite 
of  the  anger  of  the  judge,  and  in  spite  of  the  influence  of  Cromwell.  For  a 
long  period  after  that,"  Mr.  Fox  observed,  "  the  business  had  not  been 
considered  in  the  way  he  considered  it,  till  of  late  years,  and  it  seemed  rather 
estraordinary  that  it  had  so  happened." 

H  ere  Mr.  Fox  went  through  the  law  and  practice  respecting  libels  in  the 
reigns  of  Charles  the  Second,  James  the  Second,  and  part  of  that  of  King 
William.  "  He  would,"  he  said,  "  state  a  circumstance  that  was  rather  to 
be  looked  upon  as  a  conjecture  than  as  a  certainty ;  from  the  Reformation 
till  some  years  after  the  Revolution,  the  jury  had  only  to  consider  whether 
such  a  thing  was  published  with  or  without  a  license  ;  if  it  was  published 
without  a  license,  it  would  constitute  a  crime  ;  and  the  Court  afterwards 
considered  the  malignity  of  the  offence.  He  hoped  it  would  not  be  regarded 
as  cavilling  on  the  subject  to  declare  ei  vi  terminorum,  that  it  appeared  a 
solecism  to  say  that  to  a  general  issue  joined  a  special  verdictf  should  be 
given  ;  it  was  obvious  that  the  jury  must  give  a  general  verdict  according  to 
the  general  issue.  It  seemed  strange  to  him."  Mr.  Fox  said,  "  to  be  told, 
when  he  was  accused  of  seditiously  writing  a  lihel.  that  he  ought  to  plead 
fircnerally.  Tlic  Ian  said,  you  might  plead  the  general  issue  of  not  guilty. 
The  general  issue  of  not  guilty  was  pleaded,  because,  in  order  to  any  one 
being  guilty,  it  must  be  proved  that  a  libel  was  written,  and  written  by  such 
a  person.  A  great  deal  of  atrcEB  was  to  be  laid  on  tlie  word  guilty.  He  did 
nol."  Mr.  Fox  declined,  "  comprehend  on  what  principle  the  law  of  England, 
with  all  its  liberality  and  justice,  could  pronounce  any  man  guilty  without 
previous  inquiry  into  his  guilt.  If  any  hook  had  been  written,  and  the 
author  had  been  indicted,  he  was  pronounced  guilty  before  there  was  the 
least  guilt  proved.  Guilt,  he  contended,  must  be  proved  before  it  could  he 
inferred.  Men  were  not  to  be  convicted  on  the  word  guilty,  and  after  the 
word  guilty  was  pronounced  by  the  law,  as  it  at  present  stood,  it  was  to  be 
determined  whether  the  writing  was  culpable  or  meritorious.  By  going  on 
farther,  an  argument  suggested  itself  to  bim  which  he  conceived  to  be 
perfectly  conclusive  on  the  subject,  and  the  strength  of  which  was  universally 
acknowledged  by  almost  every  judge  ;  by  Lord  Raymond,  Mr.  Justice  Lee, 
Lord  Mansfield,  and  Mr.  Justice  Buller,  with  many  of  whom  he  differed, 
namely,  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  jury  to  find,  not  guilty.  He  was 
not,"  Mr.  Fox  said,  "  ignorant  that  power  and  right  were  not  convertible 
terms.  But  if  a  power  was  vested  in  any  person  it  was  surely  meant  to  be 
exercised."  Mr.  Fox  mentioned  Mr.  Justice  Ashhurst,  who,  in  speaking  of 
right  and  power,  observed,  with  respect  to  power,  that  a  highwayman  has  the 
power  to  rob  you,  though  the  deed  be  a  crime  against  divine  and  human 
laws.     Mr.  Fox  conceived  there  was  a  power  vested  in  the  jury  to  judge  of 

•   See  Howeir»  State  Trirtls,  vol.  iv.  p.  1381.  t    fi*  vol.  i.  p.  307. 
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law  and  fact,  as  often  as  they  were  united  ;  and  if  the  jury  were  not  to  be 
understood  to  have  a  right  to  exercise  that  power,  the  constitution  would 
never  have  entrusted  them  with  it.  That  the  constitution  should  have 
entrusted  to  the  jury  a  power  which  was  never  to  have  been  exercised,  was, 
he  declared,  beyond  his  comprehension.  He  thought  it  proper  to  attend  to 
the  few  arguments  which  he  found  on  the  other  side  of  the  question,  and 
which  all  went  on  grounds  that  struck  his  mind  as  different  from  this.  He 
could  not  \dew  the  law  and  fact  in  any  other  light  as  separate,  but  as  a  con- 
fusion of  ideas  in  those  who  granted  the  first  principle,  ttd  questionem  /aeti 
turn  respondent  jtidices ;  ad  quesiianetn  legis  non  respondent  Jura  fores,** 

Mr.  Fox  begged  leave  to  inquire  into  this  a  little.  ''  When  a  man  wat 
accused  of  murder,  a  crime  consisting  of  law  and  fact,  the  jury  every  day 
found  a  verdict  of  guilty ;  the  jury  felt  themselves,  in  that  case,  bound  to 
judge  both  the  law  and  the  fact.  How,*'  Mr.  Fox  asked,  *'  did  they  do 
this?  By  the  advice  of  the  judges.  Here  again,  he  said,  without  cavilling 
about  words,  it  was  fair  to  infer  that  the  judge  who  advised  the  jury,  advised 
them  only  in  cases  where  they  had  jurisdiction.  If  the  jurisdiction  had  been 
in  the  Court,  and  not  at  all  in  the  jury,  the  judge  would  have  prevented  the 
latter  from  acting  altogether,  and  would  have  taken  the  jurisdiction  to  him- 
self, but  they  knew  it  was  the  province  of  the  jury  to  judge  of  law  and  fact ; 
and  this  was  the  case  not  of  murder  only,  but  of  felony,  high  treason,  and  of 
every  other  criminal  indictment.  Libels  were  the  only  exception,  the  single 
anomaly  ;  and  if  it  was  so,  it  was  a  great  one  indeed !  When  he  turned  hit 
thoughts  towards  the  decisions  of  Lord  Mansfield,  and  it  was  with  all  the 
respect  and  reverence  due  to  his  character,  his  doctrine  on  libels  amounted 
to  this,  to  consider  a  verdict  on  the  case  of  a  libel  in  the  nature  of  •  special 
verdict.  In  that  case,  therefore,  the  jury,'*  Mr.  Fox  said,  ^'  were  compelled 
to  give  a  special  verdict,  which  ought  to  be  always  matter  of  choice ;  but  on 
this  they  were  not  left  to  their  choice.  There  was  a  very  material  difference 
between  a  special  verdict  in  the  case  of  a  libel,  and  other  special  verdicts. 
In  the  latter  case  the  Court  must,"  he  observed,  *'  give  its  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  law,  but  in  a  special  verdict  for  a  libel  no  such  thing  took 
place,  and  there  was  no  necessity  for  the  Court  to  give  any  opinion,  unlem  a 
motion  were  made  in  arrest  of  judgment.  On  a  special  verdict,  in  the  case  of 
a  libel,  judgment  followed,  unless  a  motion  were  made  to  arrest  the  judgment; 
whereas  they  could  not  do  so  in  cases  of  murder,  or  of  felony ;  in  fact,  they 
could  not  do  so  in  any  other  case  whatever.  Without  any  declaration  from 
the  Court  or  jury,  judgment,  it  had  been  held,  should  follow  ;  and  in  caaet 
of  libel,  if  what  Lord  Mansfield  said  were  true,  it  did  follow.  The  jmy 
found  the  publication  and  innuendos,  and  yet  what,**  said  Mr.  Fox,  **  had 
been  proved  against  the  defendant  ?  Nothing.  All  that  appeared  waa  that 
a  man  had  written  a  book  which  might  be  perhaps  innocent,  perhapf 
meritorious :  the  Court  had  passed  no  judgment  upon  it ;  the  jnry  had  given 
no  verdict  in  it  :  but  though  no  guilt  had  been  proved,  yet  a»  a  motion  had 
not  been  made  in  an  est  of  judgment  he  must  bo  punished  as  a  libeller. 
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"  Was  it,"  Mr.  Foi  asked.  "  agreeable  to  the  law  of  England,  that  the 
oftuf  should  lie  on  the  person  accused  to  prove  his  innocence,  and  not  on 
tho9e  who  accused  him  to  prove  hia  guilt  ?  The  arguments  on  this  suhject 
were  chiefly  drawn  from  authorities,  and  if  the  Houae  thought  it  worth  theii 
while  to  go  into  a  committee,  they  would  find  thoae  authorities  extremely 
inconclusive.''  Mr.  Foi  contended,  "  that  if  the  jury  bad  no  juriBdiction 
over  libeU.  the  counsel  became  libellers  for  speaking  before  a  tribunal  which 
had  no  jurisdiction  ;  their  eloquent  speeches  to  heighten  the  enormity  of  the 
libel  charged,  on  the  one  hand,  and  their  exculpatory  harangues  in  favour  of 
ihe  delinquent,  on  the  other,  were  not  only  needless,  but  improper.  If  the 
Court  were  sound  in  their  law  thoy  would  not,"  he  said.  "  permit  such 
pieces  of  eloquence  to  be  delivered.  In  the  case  of  the  Kin^  against  the 
Dean  of  St.  Asaph,  the  judge  slated,  that  he  suftered  it  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  minds  of  standcrs  by.  When  a  jury  was  in  a  Court  of  Justice,  in  order 
to  inquire  Into  the  innocence  or  guilt  of  a  man  charged  with  libel — and  they  did 
notinquircinto  the  criminality  at  all,  but  only  Inquired  into  thcfact  of  publica- 
lioQ — the  counsel  get  up  to  speak  on  one  aide  of  the  question  ;  and  as  that  was 
an  irregularity  the  counsel  on  the  other  side  must  be  indulged  with  an  answer; 
and  thus  one  irregularity  was  comsnitted  after  another,  as  was  sometimes  the 
case  in  that  Houae.  Could  he  believg  that  Lord  Mansfield,  whose  integrity 
as  a  judge  no  man  would  dispute,  should  fall  into  opinions  so  little  fitting 
his  high  situation  and  his  dignified  character  ?  His  lordship  had,"  Mr,  Fox 
observed,  "  got  into  a  situation  which  there  was  no  defending,  without 
departing  from  that  meekness  of  heart  so  peculiar  to  his  lordship.  There 
was  some  shade  of  difference,  certainly,  in  the  argument  between  that  noble 
earl  and  his  coUcafjucs.  He  had,"  Mr.  Fox  said.  "  laid  it  down  throughout, 
that  it  was  unnecessary  to  prove  malice ;  at  the  same  time  he  agreed  that 
the  defendant,  if  he  brought  any  witnesses  or  evidence  to  rebut  the  presump- 
tion of  guilt  which  lay  against  him,  might  produce  such  witnesses  or 
evidence,  and  on  that  the  jury  would  form  their  judgment."  Mr.  Fox 
wished  this  to  be  considered  a  little ;  "  he  could  not  help  saying  that  there 
appeared  to  be  something  of  confusion  in  the  noble  earl's  ideas  on  that 
suhject.  He  did  not  want  proof  of  the  malice,  for  the  publication  would  he 
sufficient  ground  to  infer  malice  or  not.  In  case  of  murder,  a  man  might 
say  he  did  not  want  any  proof  of  malice,  because  the  fact  spoke  the  malice  ; 
but,  then,  let  the  reason  be  stated  why  proof  of  malice  was  not  necessary, 
the  fact  was,  that  proof  of  malice  was  not  wanted,  because  it  was  evident 
that  it  did  exist.  What,"  Mr.  Fox  asked,  "  was  the  case  of  libels  ?  No 
proof  was  deemed  necessary,  but  the  bare  publication  was  taken  to  be  suffi- 
cient proof.  He  should,"  he  said,  "  illustrate,  as  well  as  he  could,  the  policy 
and  legality  of  bringing  evidence  to  rebut  a  presumption  drawn  from  this 
circumstance.  A  presumption  was  not  a  thing  distinct  from  proof,  but  was 
a  species  of  proof,  of  proof  inconclusive,  till  the  contrary  was  established. 
The  noble  lord  might  hear  what  he  pleased  to  rebut  this.  If  the  jury  could 
hear  the  evidence  they  must  judge  of  the  evidence;  they  must  include  ft  judg- 
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ment  on  the  presumption ;  and  they  must  do  that  by  weighing  the  presnmp* 
tion  and  evidence,  and  by  comparing  the  one  with  the  other ;  and,  therefore, 
the  moment  that  it  was  admitted  that  they  could  bring  evidence  to  rebut  the 
original  presumption  they  must  judge  of  that  presumption  ;  for  they  could 
only  judge  of  the  evidence  by  comparing  it  with  the  presumption.  If,'*  Mr. 
Fox  said,  "  he  were  of  opinion  that  the  jury  could  not  judge  of  the  inno- 
cence or  guilt  of  a  paper,  he  should  tell  them  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
*'  There  was  another  part  of  the  doctrine  of  the  noble  lord,  (Mansfield), 
which  appeared  to  him  strange  and  unaccountable.  It  was  admitted,  not 
only  in  cases  where  there  were  innuendos,  but  where  a  libel  was  supposed  to 
be  without  an  innuendo,  and  where  the  words  were  all  plain  ;  it  was  admitted, 
that  if  a  part  of  a  writing  was  libellous,  and  another  part  not  libellous,  they 
had  a  right  to  bring  the  whole  before  the  jury  in  evidence.'*  Mr.  Fox  asked, 
'*  On  what  principle  the  jury  were  to  look  at  the  whole,  but  that  they  might 
know  whether  the  paper  was  libellous  or  not  ?  If  the  jury  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  paper,  but  were  only  to  give  a  verdict 
on  the  publication,  it  would  be  perfectly  idle  and  ridiculous  to  lay  the  whole 
of  the  evidence  before  the  jury,  who,  as  Lord  Raymond  emphaticmlly  ex- 
pressed himself,  '  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.**  All  the  admissions  made  on 
that  side  of  the  question  appeared  to  show  its  weakness,  and  nothing 
remained  to  be  considered  but  authority,  and  that  authority  he  should 
consider  as  shortly  as  possible."  Mr.  Fox  here  considered  the  opinion  of 
Lord  Holt,  in  the  case  of  the  King  against  Bear.  Lord  Holt,  and  two  or 
three  of  the  other  judges,  did  expressly  declare  that,  on  the  ground 
of  the  jury  having  found  faho  et  meUitiote^  they  thought  the  Terdict 
ought  not  to  be  arrested.  In  the  case  of  the  King  against  Tutchin,f  the 
opinion  of  Lord  Holt  was  directly  the  reverse  of  what  it  was  in  the  former 
case,  and  he  left  the  criminality  generally  to  the  jury.  In  1731,  in  the  time 
of  Lord  Raymond,  the  present  doctrine  of  libels  was  introduced.  But  although 
this  doctrine  had  been  universally  held  during  sixty  years,  he  hoped  no  man 
would  contend  that  it  ought  to  be  law.  Indeed,  that  principle  of  law  was  to 
absurd,  so  vicious,  so  untenable,  and  so  impossible  to  be  held  consistently,  that 
in  the  practice  of  this  reign,  and  especially  in  the  practice  of  Lord  Mansfield 
himself,  it  had  not  been  adhered  to.  In  the  case  of  the  King  against  WoodftJ14 
the  principle  was  slightly  touched  upon  ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  King  against 
Homc,§  there  was  a  complete  acknowledgment  of  the  arguments  of  his 
learned  friend,  (Mr.  Erskine),  whom  he  had  the  honour  to  follow  in  that 
place.**  He  said,  ''  he  had  the  notes  in  this  case  from  others,  and  he 
entertained  not  a  doubt  but  that  they  were  correct,  though  he  would  not 
vouch  for  their  authenticity.'*     Mr.  Fox  then  read  a  long  extract  of  tlii 

•  Vide  vol.  i.  p.  317,  note.    Sec  aI«o  the  trial  of  Richard  Francklin,  in  1781,  fiv  a 
libel,  Howell's  St.  Tr.  vol.  xvii.  p.  625. 

t  For  the  case  of  the  King  r.  Tutchin,  see  Howell's  St.  Tr.  voL  xiv.  p.  1096. 

I    Vide  vol.  i.  p.  338,  note. 

^  Aftcrwiir<b  Mr.  Horno  Ttwkf. 


Bumming  uji  i>f  Lord  Manaficld,  at  Guildhall,  in  tlie  casu  of  the  King 
against  Hornu  ;  Lord  Maiiafield  had  at  that  time  said.  Chat  it  was  a  matter  for 
the  judgment  of  the  jury,  and  that  they  were  to  decide  on  the  criminality. 
Tbeee  were  nearly  his  words  :  "  Vou  will  judge  whether  it  conveys  a  harm- 
leas,  innocent  proposition  for  the  good  and  welfare  of  this  kingdom,  the 
support  of  the  legislative  government,  and  the  King's  authority,  according 
to  law ;  or  whether  it  is  not  denying  the  govt^mment  and  Icgblative  authority 
of  England  and  justifying  the  AmtiricanB,  kc. ;  and  if  it  was  intended  to 
convey  that  meaning  thorc  can  he  little  doubt  whether  that  is  an  arraignment 
of  the  GoTernmcnt  and  of  the  troops  employed  by  them  or  not.  But  thai  is 
a  matter  for  your  judgment.  You  will  judge  of  the  meaning  of  it ;  you  will 
judge  of  the  subject  to  which  it  is  applied,  and  connect  them  together,  and  if 
it  is  a  criminal  arraignment  of  those  troops,  acting  under  the  orders  of  the 
ofEccrs  employed  by  the  Qovecnmeht  of  this  country,  you  will  find  your 
Terdict  one  way  ;  but  if  you  are  of  opinion  that  the  contest  is  to  reduce 
innocent  subjects  to  slavery,  and  that  they  were  all  murdered,  why  then  you 
may  form  a  different  conclusion  with  regard  to  the  meiining  and  application 
of  this  paper."*  "  TUia  doctrine  was  completely  denied  in  the  case  of  the 
King  and  the  Dean  of  St.  Asaph,  If  the  notes  which  he  (Mr.  Fox)  had  were 
correct,  that  great  and  respectable  authority,  Lord  Mansfield,  was  not 
perfectly  consistent  with  himself.  In  tlie  case  of  the  King  against  Home, 
the  jury  were  told  that  they  were  to  consider  the  publication,  and  from  the 
nature  of  it,  as  well  as  from  other  ctrcumntanccs,  to  infer  the  intent  of  the  per- 
son accused.  No  gentleman  could  suppose  that  he  meant  to  lower  that  great 
and  respectable  man  ;  but  he  could  not  do  justice  to  the  subject  without 
stating  the  inconsistencies  he  had  enumerated.  It  was  not  with  a  view  to 
diminish  (he  respect  thnt  he  entertained  for  that  able  magistrate,  but  it 
showed  that  with  all  his  abilities  he  could  not  be  consistent,  and  was  obliged 
to  waver.  The  inconsistency  of  great  men  proved — and  there  was  no  man  ao 
great,  cither  in  hislory  or  romance,  against  whom  inconsistency  could  not  be 
proved — that  there  were  doctrines  which  could  not  be  supported;  and  such 
inconsistency  was  generally  much  more  the  fault  of  the  doctrines  themselves", 
than  of  those  who  adopted  them.'" 

Mr.  Fox  said,  "  he  had  hitherto  considered  the  subject  as  relating  to  libels, 
and  to  hbcls  only.  He  next  meant  to  stale  it  with  respect  to  another  point 
of  still  more  importance,  namely,  with  regard  to  high  treason.  A  writing 
had  frequently  been  held  lo  be  an  overt  act  of  treason  ;  but  he  was  aware 
that  this  had  of  late  been  questioned.!  When  a  writing  was  charged  as  an 
overt  act  of  treason,  it  was  not  necessary  that  the  particular  words  made 
use  of  should  be  stated  in  the  indictment ;  the  substance  of  them  was  suf- 
ficient. The  opposite  rule,  however,  applied  to  ordinary  indictments  for  libel.  J 
He  wished  lo  know  a  fact  which  he  had  asked  of  many  gentlemen,  and 
in   reply   to    wliirh    he   had  received    a   variety   of    answers.     He   wished 


f  Blaokstonc'a  Com.  vol.  iv.  p.  80. 
*.  vnl.  i.  pp.  121,  ua. 
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to  ask,  if  a  jury,  in  the  case  of  libels,  could  only  judge  of  the  publication  be- 
cause it  appeared  on  the  record.  On  the  very  same  principle  on  which  this 
could  be  done,  all  the  doctrines  relative  to  libels  applied  to  high  treason. 
Suppose  that  a  person  were  upon  his  trial  for  high  treason  for  writing 
that  which  would  be  considered  by  the  Court  of  King*s  Bench  as  an 
overt  act ;  the  Court  had  a  right  to  say  to  the  jury, '  Consider  only  whether 
the  criminal  published  the  paper  ;  do  not  consider  the  nature  of  it ;  do  not 
consider  whether  it  was  treasonable,  whether  the  overt  act  it  intended  was  to 
accomplish  the  King's  death ;  for,  whether  it  was  or  was  not,  that  fact 
would  depend  on  the  words  set  out  on  the  face  of  the  record :'  and  if  the 
accused  person  were  found  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  no  motion  in  arrest  of 
judgment  were  made,  he  would  be  hanged  and  quartered.  Would  Englishmen 
endure  that  this  should  be  the  case  ?  Could  men  permit  death  to  be  inflicted 
without  a  jury  having  had  an  opportunity  of  delivering  their  sentiments  or 
verdict,  whether  the  individual  was  or  was  not  guilty  of  the  crime  with  which 
he  was  charged  ?  If  this  doctrine  were  true,  and  applied  to  high  treason, 
then  the  overt  act  was  unnecessary  ;  the  person  who  wrote  the  paper  could 
easily  be  shown  to  have  published  it ;  he  would  not  have  a  word  to  say  in  his 
defence;  and  he  must  be  found  guilty,  not  of  a  misdemeanour,  but  of  high  trea- 
son. His  liberty  and  life  were  not  to  depend  on  the  verdict  of  twelve  jurymen, 
but  on  the  opinion  of  four  lawyers ;  he  did  not  mean  to  speak  with  disrespect 
of  the  judges ;  but  the  result  would  depend  on  four  men,  who  drew  their  de- 
ductions from  books,  and  not  from  facts,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  times. 
A  man  might  thus  be  in  a  situation  to  lose  his  life,  without  the  Judgment  of  his 
peers.  This  point  was  stronger  in  the  case  of  high  treason  than  in  that  of 
libel,  but  it  was  only  stronger,  inasmuch  as  to  a  man  death  was  of  more 
importance  than  temporary  confinement. 

**  Ho  wished,"  Mr.  Fox  said,  ''  to  know  whether  that  doctrine  of  libels 
did  or  did  not  extend  to  high  treason.  The  House  would  observe  that 
he  had  confined  himself  chiefly  to  the  case  of  seditious  libels,  and  al- 
together to  the  case  of  criminal  prosecutions  for  libels.  With  respect  to 
all  libels  which  were  prosecuted  by  civil  suits,  and  them  only,  there  was  a 
difierence  between  them  and  criminal  prosecutions.  In  criminal  prosecutions, 
the  thing  to  be  considered  was  the  guilt  of  the  criminal ;  in  civil  prosecutions, 
besides  the  guilt  of  the  ofiender,  there  was  the  redress  to  which  the  plantiff 
was  entitled,  by  way  of  damages.  A  criminal  prosecution,  therefore,  and  a 
mere  civil  action  for  damages,  stood  on  separate  and  distinct  grounds. 
There  were  one  or  two  cases  which  had  been  commonly  stated,  and 
which  he  wished  to  state,  in  order  to  show,  that  although  the  person 
injured  might  have  redress,  yet  it  was  to  be  obtained  only  on  the  proof 
of  malice.  In  illustration  of  his  argument,  he  stated  the  supposed  case 
of  a  gentleman  wishing  to  know  the  character  of  a  servant,  who  had 
been  formerly  in  his  (Mr.  Fox's)  service.  Perhaps,"  said  Mr.  Fox,  **  I  aUte 
his  character  to  be  that  of  a  person  addicted  to  drinking,  neglectful  of  his 
duty,  and  not,  in  my  opinion,  perfectly  honest.     No  action,**  he  obsenred* 
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"  could  be  matntaineil  against  the  maater  by  tlie  servant,  even  tiiuugh  his 
master  had  called  him  a  thief,  if  it  had  been  true,  unless  the  servant  could 
prove  that  his  luaater  had  done  it  Trotn  motives  of  malice."  Mr.  Fos  cited 
another  case  from  the  Star  Chamber — a  case  which  fell  under  the  same  rule 
precisely  with  the  last,  namely,  that  of  a  man's  writing  to  inform  a  father 
that  his  son  was  addicted  to  vicious  courses,  and  admonishing  him  to 
endeavour  to  reclaim  him.  "  In  that  case,"  Mr.  Fos  said,  "  the  letter  had 
not  been  held  to  be  defamatory,  but  reformatory.  There  were  several  other 
cases,  he  obser^'ed,  that  had  a  great,  resemblance  to  libels;  as,  for  instance, 
the  case  of  threatening  letters.  He  stated  one  which  had  been  tried  before 
Mr.  Baron  Hoiham,  for  whom  he  entertained  a  very  high  respect.  He 
thought  that  learned  judge  had  acted  with  perfect  propriety  in  leaving  the 
guilt  or  innocehcc  of  the  paper  to  the  consideration  of  the  jury." 

Mr.  Fos  said,  that  "  although  he  had  been  able  to  show  to  the  House  that 
the  law  of  libels  was  contrary  to  the  original  principles  of  law,  and  dangerous 
to  the  constitution,  yet  when  he  would  suggest  a  remedy  for  these  evils,  he 
found  himself  incapable  of  doing  it  without  the  assistance  of  the  House.  If 
the  committee  were  clear  as  to  the  law  on  the  subject,  he  thought  their 
wisest  and  most  proper  measure  would  be  to  enact  a  declaratory  law 
respecting  it.  If  the  committee  were  of  opinion  that  the  high  authorities 
on  the  other  aide  of  the  question  made  the  law  doubtful,  they  might  settle 
the  law  upon  thu  subject  in  future,  without  any  regard  to  what  it  had  been 
in  times  past. 

"  Before  he  dismissed  the  subject  of  libels,"  Mr.  Fox  said,  "  he  would 
refresh  their  memories  with  what  he  had  said  on  special  verdicts  ;  and  what 
he  had  said  on  that  subject,  he  declared  he  did  not  say  without  mature 
consideration.  The  Court  asserted,  that  all  verdicts  on  libels  were  of  the 
nature  of  special  verdicts  ;  and  yet  he  was  informed,  on  good  authority,  that 
if  another  kind  of  special  verdict,  namely,  the  verdict  properly  so  denomi- 
nated,  were  given,  it  would  not  answer  the  purpose.  If  a  report  of  special 
verdict  was  made  without  the  word 'guihy,'  no  judgment  could  follow; 
they  were,  therefore,  only  deceiving  the  Jury.  All  this,"  Mr.  Fo»  said, 
"  bad  been  very  fully  stated  in  the  case  of  the  King  and  the  Dean  of  St. 
Asaph,  and  afforded  a  very  strong  argument  for  the  side  which  he  had 
espoused.  He  contended,  therefore,  that  in  all  cases  of  libel  the  jury  should 
be  permitted  to  give  a  general  verdict,  and  to  judge  of  the  intention  as  well 
as  of  the  publication." 

Mr.  Fox  having  finished  the  subject  of  libels, "  wished  to  call  the  attention 
of  (he  House  to  another  subject  of  very  great  importance  ;  but  this,"  he 
said,  "  he  should  do  in  as  concise  a  manner  as  possible.  By  a  statute  of 
Queen  Anne,*  for  regulating  proceedings  by  quo  ivarranlo,^  every  corporator 

•  9th  Anne,  c.  xx. 

t  A  writ  of  juo  unrraiito  is  in  the  nature  of  a  writ  of  right  for  the  King,  agtunit 
him  who  claims  or  usurtis  my  office,  franchise,  or  liberty,  to  inquire  by  what  authority 
he  supports  his  claim,  in  order  to  determine  the  right, — Blftckstone's  Commentaries, 
vol.  iii,  p.  262. 
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might  inform  himself  of  the  corporate  situation  of  any  burgess  of  the  same 
borough.  Any  private  man  might  make  his  application,  and,  according  to  a  late 
opinion,  the  Court  had  a  discretionary  power  of  granting  or  refusing  it,  as 
they  thought  fit.  Another  opinion  on  the  subject  was,  that  the  Court 
had  no  such  discretion ;  the  former  opinion,  however,  was  the  best.  The 
Attorney-General  might  also,  of  his  own  authority,  move  for  informations,  in 
the  nature  of  quo  tcarranto^  as  well  as  others.  The  Court  of  King's  Bench 
had  endeavoured  to  lay  down  a  rule  to  guide  their  discretion  ;  Lord  Mans- 
field* had  laid  down  twenty  years  as  the  space  of  time  after  which,  in  no 
cases,  applications  should  be  made  to  disturb  men  ;n  their  franchises ;  and 
even  within  that  time  the  Court  very  frequently  refused  such  applications ; 
but  about  two  terms  ago,  the  Court  of  King*s  Bench  had  greatly  shortened 
the  period  within  which  people  might  apply  for  such  informations.!  They 
had  determined,  if  a  man  had  enjoyed  his  franchises  without  interruption  for 
six  years,  he  should  never  be  called  upon  afler  that  period.  Mr.  Fox  wished 
to  say  a  very  few  words  on  the  wisdom  of  this  regulation.  He  thought  the 
rule  ought  only  to  have  been  prospective,  and  not  restrospective.  The  Court 
should  have  given  notice  of  their  intended  rule  some  time  before  it  began  to 
operate,  because  people,  knowing  that  the  law  allowed  them  twenty  years, 
usually  thought  they  had  abundance  of  time,  and  therefore  laid  by.  Tlus 
was  not  only  unfair,  but  it  was  unjust. 

"  There  was  another  very  serious  view  in  which,"  he  said,  "  the  subject 
might  be  taken  into  consideration.  That  House,  as  vigilant  g^uardians  of 
the  constitution,  ought  to  watch  against  all  possible  inroads.  The  Attorney- 
General,  as  already  stated,  could  of  authority  move  for  informatioiit. 
Private  subjects  were  confined  within  six  years ;  the  King*8  Attorney- 
General,  however,  was  subjected  to  no  such  inconvenience,  being  wholly 
unlimited  in  point  of  time.  It  always  happened  that  the  King's  Ministers 
were  more  or  less  concerned  in  elections :  and  consequently  the  Attorney- 
General  might  move  for  a  great  many  informations  against  those  who  were 
not  friendly  to  him  or  his  associates.  As  the  law  before  stood,  thu  was 
attended  with  no  inconvenience,  because  if  A.  moved  against  B.*8  electors, 
R.  might  move  in  his  turn  against  the  electors  of  A.  But  by  the  but  role 
of  the  Court  of  King*s  Bench,  private  men  were  greatly  cramped  and 
confined;  whereas  the  Attorney-General,  on  the  part  of  the  King,  might 
move  at  any  time,  agreeably  to  the  maxim,  nullum  tempus  oeeurrii  rtfi. 
Corporators,  after  six  years,  were  safe  ag^ainst  every  man  but  the  King,  to 
long  as  they  exercised  their  franchises  in  a  way  not  hurtful  to  the  interests  of 
the  King;  but  if  they  were  to  exercise  their  privileges  contrary  to  the 
interests  of  the  Crown,  the  King's  Attorney-General  might  come  and  talw 
their  franchises  from  them.  This,"  Mr.  Fox  said,  "  was  an  immeoM 
additional  weight  to  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  and  might  prove  ex* 
tremely  dangerous  to  the  liberty  of  the  people.  The  remedy  he  meant  to 
propose  appeared  to  him  to  be  perfectly  unexceptionable.     He  thought  thm 

•  4  Burr.  p.  1963.  t  4  Term  Rep.  p.  284. 
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ought  to  be  a  statute  regulating  the  conduct  of  the  King's  Bench  with 
ngard  to  the  granting  of  auch  iDformatioiia,  and  giving  double  coats  in  cases 
of  friTolouB  applications.  He  considered  it  as  highly  inconvenient,  that  the 
rule  of  limitation  of  the  King's  Bench  did  not  exceed  the  length  of  a 
Pailiaroent,  and  be  wiuhcd  it,  for  obvious  reasonB,  to  extend  to  eight  or  nine 
Tews.  He  further  thouglit  that  the  power  of  the  Attorney- General  in  this 
respect  should  be  taken  away,  or  at  least  ascertained,  and  that  the  Crown 
and  the  subject  should  stand  precisely  upon  o  level."  Mr.  Fox  said,  "  he 
had  stated  all  the  matter  that  occurred  to  him  iis  the  ground  for  going  into 
a  committee.  If  any  gentleman  bad  any  additional  grounds,  he  would  wish 
bim  to  stale  them."  * 

Mr,  Fox  proceeded  to  observe,  that  "  there  was  on  the  subject  of  libels 
one  great  and  popular  topic,  which  he  Lad  passed  over  without  having  said 
anything  upon  it.  He  had  not  forgotten  it,  but  had  purposely  omitted 
it.  It  was  a  question  that  had  been  much  canvassed  in  the  world,  namely, 
the  doctrine  that  tnith  w:»  not  only  not  a  justification,  but  that  a 
libel  was  the  more  a  libel  because  it  was  true.  With  respect  to  this  ques. 
tion,  he  should  not  meddle  with  it,  because  he  conceived  it  to  be  a  most 
tUfficult  question.  To  say  that  truth  was  not  sometimes  a  justification, 
would  be  Tery  extraordinary  indeed  ;  and  yet  there  certainly  were  cases  in 
which  truth  would  not  be  a  justification,  but  an  aggravation.  Suppose,  for 
instance,  a  man  had  any  personal  defect  or  misfortune,  anythiog  disagreeable 
about  bis  body,  or  was  unfortunate  in  any  of  his  relations,  and  that  any 
peiaon  went  about  exposing  him  on  those  accounts  for  the  purpose  of  malice, 
and  that  all  these  evils  were  day  after  day  brought  forward,  to  make  a  man's 
life  unhappy  to  himself,  and  tending  to  hold  him  out  as  the  object  of  unde- 
served contempt  and  ridicule  to  the  world,  which  was  too  apt  to  consider 
individuals  as  contemptible  for  their  misfortunes,  rather  than  odious  for 
their  crimes  and  vices  ;  would  any  man  tell  him,  that  in  cases  of  that  sort 
the  truth  was  not  rather  an  aggravation  ?  On  the  other  hand,  in  questions 
relating  to  public  men,  truth,  with  respect  to  public  measures,  ought  to  be 
held  to  be  a  complete  justification  of  a  libel,  if  it  could  be  called  a  libel  in 
that  situation."  Mr.  Fox  said  further,  that  "  if  any  man  had  stated  anything 
that  was  of  great  importance,  upon  its  being  taken  amiss  by  another,  the 
truth  of  it,  if  it  could  be  proved,  was  not  only  a  mitigation,  but  in  his  mind 
a  complete  justification.  He  would  ask,  therefore,  how  long  were  they  to 
be  negligent  about  the  rights  of  juries  ?  It  behoved  the  House  to  be  anxious 
to  establish  those  rights,  and  by  that  means  to  secure  the  liberty  of  the 
press.     He  conceived  that  the  best  way  would  be,  to  permit  every  defendant 

•  By  .32nd  Geo,  III.  c.  68,  it  is  enacted,  that  to  any  infonntttion  in  the  nftture  of 
a  gno  varranlo,  for  the  e^erci^te  of  any  corporate  office  or  franchise,  whdher  exhibited 
with  leave  of  tho  court,  or  by  the  Attomcy-Gpneral,  or  other  officer,  in  behalf  of  the 
Crown  or  olhpr«-isp,  the  defendant  may  plead  that  he  baa  tieen  in  poBHession  of,  or 
has  cxcculcd,  tlie  offirc  or  franchise  for  aix  years  or  more  before  the  exhibiting  of  Bueh 
information. 
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to  prove  the  truth  of  a  libel,  if  he  thought  proper ;  and  then  to  consider 
what  effect  that  ought  to  have — whether  it  amounted  to  a  justification  or 
otherwise,  and  to  let  it  affect  the  judgment  either  way  in  proportion.  He 
did  not,  however,  mean  to  bring  this  forward,  unless  it  met  with  the  general 
concurrence  of  the  House.  God  knew  that  what  he  had  ventured  to  bring 
forward  was  much  beyond  his  strength  ;  and  he  should  not  have  brought  it 
forward,  if  he  had  not  thought  it  a  duty  which  he  owed  to  the  public,  and 
the  more  particularly  at  this  time,  when  it  was  the  fiishion  to  go  into 
discussions  on  the  theory  of  the  constitution  for  various  purposes." 

Mr.  Fox  said,  **  they  ought  to  consider  the  main  springs  upon  which  the 

constitution  turned.     They  all  knew  there  were  two  or  three  great  springs 

upon  which  it  turned  ;    and  it  was  the  indispensable  duty  of  that  House,  as 

far  as  it  could,  to   keep  those    springs  in    perfect   strength  and  vigour. 

Amidst  all  the  minuter  points,  he  thought  he  saw  the  two  most  important 

of  those  main  springs,   in  the  representation  of   the   people  through  the 

medium  of  that  House,  and  the  juridical  power  of  the  people  through  the 

medium  of  juries ;  and  it  appeared  to  him,  that  «even  although  the  other 

parts  of    the    system    might    fall   into  disorder,  yet   if    these   two  main 

springs  were  preserved  in  full  vigour,  the  rest  might  be  repaired ;  but  if 

they   gave   way,   all   the   rest    must  fall    completely  to  destruction.    He 

had    always    considered    the    i>owers    and   privileges   of    that    House  to 

be   that    part  of   the    constitution   which    they   were    obliged    to  watch 

over,  and  obliged  to  maintain.     Another  thing  of  infinite  importance  was, 

the   right  of    the   trial  by   jury.     This  could    not   be   complete   unless, 

in  every   criminal    case,   where   the   law   and  fact  were  mixed,   the  jury 

were  the  judges  ;  and  unless  the  intention  was  to  be  decided  by  the  jury, 

and  not  by   men   who  could   only  judge   by  means  of  books  and   many 

subtleties  and  dibtinctions,  but  could  never  find  out  the  heart  of  man,  and 

distinguish  between  his  actions.*' 

Mr.  Fox  begged  that  '*  he  might  not  be  told  by  any  gentleman,  *  Yon 
have  done  much  right  and  much  wrong,  but  on  account  of  what  is  wrong 
you  shall  not  obtain  what  is  good.*  *'  He  said,  *^he  was  willing  to  take  one* 
half,  nay,  one-fourth,  or  anything  that  he  could  get,  rather  than  lose  the 
whole.  He  thought  he  had  done  his  duty  in  bringing  forward  the  business, 
and  he  hoped  there  would  be  a  majority  for  going  into  the  committee." 
Mr.  Fox  here  took  notice  of  a  similar  motion  that  had  been  brought  forwaid 
in  the  House  of  Commons  some  years  ago  ''  by  that  sound  constitntiottal 
lawyer,  Mr.  Serjeant  Glynn,  ^\ho  had  brought  forward  the  subject  in  a  more 
masterly  and  scientific  manner  than  he  was  able  to  do.  He  confessed  he 
had  been  one  of  those  who  voted  against  that  motion,*  which  was  rejected 
on  account  of  certain  doubts  that  were  entertained  concerning  it,  and  a  fear 
that  it  might  weaken  the  authority  of  the  courts  of  common  law  ;  but  npoB 
rvfiection,  he  now  thought  his  reasons  had  been  weak  and  ill-founded.     In 

•  Vidt  ante,  p.  ::.  et  »eq. 
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tlie  cue  of  the  King  against  Topham."*  Mr.  Fox  eaid,  "  there  nas  some 
colour  for  the  Chief  Justice  agreeing  with  him.  On  the  present  occaaion. 
he  waa  glad  to  grasp  at  anything;  and  the  House  muiit  now  speak  out 
plainly,  and  say  whether  they  meant  to  confirm  the  rights  of  juries,  or  to 
vote  against  the  rights  of  juries,  and  to  add  the  weight  of  I'arliament  to  the 
weight  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench."  Mr.  Fox  declared,  before  he  sat 
down,  that "  he  had  inicnded  to  bring  forward  this  businesB  in  the  course  of 
the  last  Parlinment,  hut  had  been  prevented  by  other  business;  and  another 
contideration  for  hia  deferring  it  was.  the  expectation  and  hope  of  his  hHviag 
the  able  astistancc  of  hia  honourable  and  learned  friend  (Mr.  Ersklne )^— an 
expectation  and  hope  in  which  he  had  not  been  disappointed-!  His 
honourable  and  learned  friend  would  now  liave  an  opportunity  to  crown  the 
work  which  he  liad  so  nobly  b^un.  and  give  his  sanction  to  an  Act  of 
Parliament  to  ensure  to  his  country  and  to  posterity  the  real  existence  of 
those  rights  nnd  privileges,  the  theory  of  which  he  had  formerly  defended 
■o  eloquently,  so  ably,  and  in  point  of  reason  so  triumphanlly,  though  in 
point  of  erent  unfortunately  and  unauccessfuUy."  Mr.  Fox  concloded  with 
moving,  "  That  the  grand  committee  for  courts  of  justice  do  sit  on  Tuesday 
next." 

Hr.  Brakine.  who  seconded  the  motion,  supported  it  with  much  eloquence 
and  ability,  and  disclaimed  any  intention  of  conveying  censure  on  the 
condnct  of  the  present  judges;  so  far  from  it,  that,  guided  by  existing 
precedents,  he  should  find  it  difficult,  if  colled  upon  to  fill  a  judicial  situation, 
to  bear  up  against  the  current  of  decisions,  althougli  they  had  obviously 
broken  out  of  the  original  and  prescribed  channel  of  the  law.  The 
Attorney- General,  Sir  Archibald  Macdonald,  coincided  in  opinion  with 
Mr.  Fos.  He,  however,  wished  not  to  go  into  committee,  lest  the  public 
should  take  alarm,  and  be  impressed  with  the  opinion  that  there  had  been 
something  wrong  in  the  conduct  of  the  judges."  Mr.  Pitt  supported  the 
same  arf^ument.  He  declared,  that  although  he  should  with  great  diffi- 
dence set  up  hia  own  opinion  against  the  established  practice  of  the  judges, 
yet  he  could  not  but  confess  that  it  went  directly  against  that  practice;  for 
he  saw  no  reason  why,  on  the  trial  of  a  crime,  the  whole  consideration  of 
the  case  might  not  precisely  go  to  the  unfettered  judgment  of  twelve  men, 
who  were  sworn  to  give  their  verdict  honestly  and  conscientiously.  He 
objected,  however,  to  the  going  into  a  committee  ;  but  recommended  the 
plan  of  settling  the  whole  business  by  two  short  bills. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  "  he  could  not  most  assuredly  make  the  least  hesitation  in 
complying  with  the  suggestion  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  who  had, 
in  so  fair  and  candid  a  manner,  stated  what  his  own  opinion  was,  and  which 
seemed  also  to  meet  the  general  concurrence  of  the  House.  With  regard 
to  the  ground  that  the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman  (the  Attomey- 

•   i  Tcmi  Rep,  p.  123. 

t  During  the  lost  Parliament,  Mr.  Enikinc  was  not  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Cumroons. 
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General)  had  taken,  by  way  of  defending  the  conviction  of  John  Luxford,'* 
Mr.  Fox  declared,  '*  he  must  differ  from  him  completely.  So  far  from 
thinking  the  libel  a  dangerous  publication  with  a  view  to  inflaming  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  France,  there  was  no  danger  in  it  whatever,  nor 
could  any  such  inference  as  the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman  had 
drawn  from  it  be  put  upon  it,  either  in  reason  or  in  law ;  and  if  it  could, 
why  was  not  such  an  inference  averred  in  the  information  ?  No  rach 
averment  appeared  on  the  face  of  the  record,  and  the  only  averment  that  did 
appear  was,  that  it  was  a  libel  on  his  Majesty^s  Ministers,  and  nothing  else. 
Inclined,  then,  as  he  should  be,  for  the  sake  of  practicability,  to  comply  with 
the  right  honourable  gentleman's  suggestion  of  his  giving  up  the  motion  for 
a  committee  for  courts  of  justice,  he  could  not  compromise  the  case  of  John 
Luxford  for  the  sake  of  the  two  bills,  or  for  the  sake  of  any  practicability 
whatever,  however  desirable  such  practicability  might  be.  In  his  fonner 
speech,**  Mr.  Fox  observed,  that  '*  he  had  said,  he  had  heard  what,  from 
the  silence  of  the  other  side  of  the  House  on  that  point,  he  now  feared  was 
not  true,  namely,  that  John  Luxford  was  pardoned  that  part  of  his  sentence 
which  related  to  the  punishment  of  the  pillory.  As  he  was  satisfied  the 
sentence  of  Luxford  was  most  inordinately  severe  and  more  than  he  merited, 
when  compared  to  the  guilt  of  the  libel,"  Mr.  Fox  declared,  '*  he  most  adopt 
some  method  of  taking  the  sense  of  the  House  upon  a  motion  for  an  addresi 
to  his  Majesty  for  his  pardon ;  and  he  saw  not  how  he  could  do  that  withoat 
going  into  the  committee  for  courts  of  justice,  when,  as  &r  as  his  motioa 
for  an  address  to  his  Migesty  for  a  remission  of  Luxford*8  punishment  went* 
it  would  undoubtedly  be  an  indirect  censure  on  the  court  that  had  passed  so 
inadequate  a  sentence.  It  might  possibly  be  said,  that  he  ought  to  pfroceed 
in  another  way,  and  ground  any  motion  that  he  thought  proper  to  make  on  the 
record ;  but  let  the  House  remember  that  he  had  spoken  from  a  paper  which 
he  held  in  his  hand,  and  the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman  from 
another  paper  which  he  had  held  in  his  hand ;  but  Luxford*s  libel,  and  the 
record,  were  neither  of  them  before  the  House ;  and  till  the  House  cooM 
get  at  the  record,  he  could  not  proceed.  If  ho  could  be  told  that  Lozlbrd 
either  had  been  pardoned  or  would  be  pardoned,  the  pillory,  he  would  say 
no  more,  but  for  the  sake  of  practicability,  would  consent  to  withdraw  his 
motion  for  a  committee  for  courts  of  justice,  and  would  barely  more  for 
leave  to  bring  in  the  two  bills  that  had  been  suggested.** 

Mr.  Pitt  said,  that  with  regard  to  the  punishment  of  the  pillory  having 
been  remitted,  he  had  not  the  least  recollection  of  that  having  been  the 
or  of  any  application  having  been  made  for  it  He  had  in  more  than 
instance,  since  he  had  been  in  his  Majcsty*8  councils,  dissuaded  them  againsl 
the  too  frequent  use  of  the  pillory,  which,  in  his  opinion,  conld  not  be  too 
sparingly  employed ;  and  from  what  he  saw  of  Luxford*s  case,  he  had  no 
reason  to  imagine,  if  application  were  made,  that  there  would  be  any  greet 
difficulty  in  getting  that  part  of  the  sentence  remitted. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  ''  he  was  so  perfectly  satisfied  with  what  he  had  heard  from 
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the  right  hononrablo  gentlemiin,  thnt  he  Rhonld  for  tho  preient  withdraw  his 
motioa  for  tho  committee  for  courts  of  justice,  and  wait  lo  see  if  an^faing 
were  done  in  Luxford's  case  ;  and  if  there  should  not  bo  anything  done,  lie 
would  then  moTe  for  a  copy  of  the  information  and  of  the  record,  and 
likewise  for  an  address  to  his  M:ijcHt;  for  mercy  in  a  case  which  had  received 
a  sentence  inordinately  disproportionate  to  the  degree  of  criminality  in  the 
libel." 

The  original  motion  was  then,  with  leave  of  the  Houae,  withdrawn.  After 
which  Mr.  Fox  moved,  1.  for  loavo  to  hring  in  a  bill  "  to  remove  doubts 
respecting  the  rights  and  functions  of  juries  in  criminal  cases ;"  and  2.  for 
le*ve  to  bring  in  a  bill  "  to  explain  and  amend  the  act  of  the  9th  of  Queen 
Anne,  intituled  '  An  act  for  rendering  the  proceedings  upon  writs  of  man- 
damns  and  informations  in  the  nature  of  a  qito  tcarranto,  more  speedy  and 
efibctoal ;  and  for  the  more  -easy  trying  and  determining  the  rights  of  offices 
and  franchises  in  corporators  and  boroughs.'  "  Leave  was  accordingly  given 
to  bring  in  the  said  bills.  The  first  bill  was  brought  in  on  the  25th  of  May. 
and  passed  the  CommoDs,  with  little  opposition,  on  the  2nd  of  June.  It  was 
debated  in  the  Lords  on  the  8th.  when  the  Chancellor  opposed  its  further 
progress  in  that  session.  His  lordship  said,  that  although  its  principle  met 
with  the  concurrence  of  all  those  noble  and  learned  friends  with  whom  he 
had  conversed  on  the  subject,  yet  in  consideration  of  the  advanced  state  of 
the  session,  and  the  importonee  of  the  bill,  he  should  move,  "  That  instead 
of  being  read  a  second  time  on  that  day,  it  should  be  read  a  second  time  that 
day  month."  Lord  Camden  declared  himself  a  friend  to  the  bill,  not  because 
it  tended  (o  alter  the  law  of  llic  land,  but  because  it  established  it.  He 
contended  that  the  jury  already  did  possess,  and  always  had  possessed,  a  legal 
right  to  form  their  verdict  on  the  whole  case,  law,  fact,  and  intention,  how 
much  soever  this  right  might  have  been  discountenanced  by  the  judges.  If 
a  jury,  notwithstanding  the  direction  of  a  judge,  were  to  acquit  a  defendant, 
no  power  in  this  country  could  reverse  this  decision  ;  so,  if  they  found  him 
guilty,  that  verdict  could  only  lose  its  effect  if  tho  Court  were  to  arrest  the 
judgment.  Lord  Loughborough  pursued  a  similar  line  of  argument.  He 
considered  the  bill  as  a  declaratory  bill,  the  object  of  which  was  not  to  make 
that  law,  which  was  previously  supposed  to  be  of  a  different  description,  but 
to  declare  and  explain  what  was  understood  to  be  at  that  instant  the  existing 
law  of  the  land.  The  bill,  he  said,  was  agreeable  to  the  direction  which,  as 
a  judge,  ho  had  himself  always  given  incases  of  libels.  He  wished,  therefore, 
to  be  ranked  among  its  warmest  advocates ;  nevertheless,  since  they  were 
arrived  at  a  period  of  the  session  when  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  proceed 
with  it  consistently  with  the  respect  which  was  due  to  themselves,  to  the 
subject  itself,  to  the  rights  and  to  the  trantjuillity  of  England,  he  concurred 
in  the  prudent  proposal  of  deferring  it.  Lord  Grenville  supported  the  same 
side  of  the  question.  Ho  thought  that  it  would  be  unwise  and  indecorous 
for  their  lordships  to  proceed  in  such  a  bill  without  the  assistance  of  the 
judges,  from  whom  a  declaration  of  what  was  understood  to  he  the  existing 
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law  upon  the  subject  would  come  with  more  weight  and  authority  than  from 
any  other  quarter.  The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  npoke  much  in  favour  of  the 
liberty  of  the  press  ;  but  against  its  licentiousness.  He  professed  himself  to 
be  a  zealous  friend  to  the  bill ;  and  argued  against  the  proposed  delay.  The 
Lord  Chancellor's  motion  was  carried,  and  the  bill  was  of  course  postponed. 
In  the  succeeding  session,  however,  it  was  triumphantly  carried  through 
both  Houses,  and  passed  into  a  law.*  The  statute  in  question  enacts  that, 
on  the  trial  of  an  indictment  or  information  for  publishing  any  libel, 
where  an  issue  is  joined  between  the  King  and  the  defendant  or  defendants 
on  the  plea  of  not  guilty  pleaded,  the  jury  sworn  to  try  the  same  may  gire  a 
general  verdict  of  guilty  or  not  guilty,  upon  the  whole  matter  put  in  issne 
upon  such  indictment  or  information,  and  shall  not  be  required  or  directed, 
by  the  Court  or  judge  before  whom  such  indictment  or  information  shall  be 
tried,  to  find  the  defendant  or  defendants  guilty,  merely  on  the  proof  of  the 
publication  by  such  defendant  or  defendants  of  the  paper  charged  to  be  a 
libel,  and  of  the  sense  ascribed  to  the  same  on  such  indictment  or  information. 
On  every  such  trial  the  judge  shall,  according  to  his  discretion,  giTe  hu 
opinion  and  directions  to  the  jury  on  the  matter  in  issue  between  the  King 
and  the  defendant  or  defendants,  in  like  manner  as  in  other  criminal  cases. 
The  jury  may  find  a  special  verdict  in  their  discretion,  as  in  other  criminal 
cases.  And  in  case  they  shall  find  the  defendant  or  defendants  guilty,  he  or 
they  may  move  in  arrest  of  judgment,  on  such  ground  and  in  such  manner 
as  might  have  been  done  before  the  passing  of  the  act.f 


Mr.  Whitbread^s  Motion  respecting  the  Akmaxkht  AOAXifST 
Russia. 

At  the  Congress  of  lleichcnbach,^  the  defensive  alliance  had  proposed  to 
Russia  that  she  should  accede  to  the  peace  which  they  were  negotiating  with 
Austria ;  and  that  all  conquests  should  be  restored:  but  the  Empress  Catharine 
refused  to  admit  of  any  interference  between  her  and  Turkey.  Being,  how- 
ever, deprived  of  her  ally,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  she  saw  the  impracticability 
of  subjugating  the  Porte  for  the  present;  and  accordingly  offered  to  restore 
all  her  acquisitions  except  the  town  of  Oczakow  and  its  dependencies,  which 
had  been  captured  by  the  Russians  in  the  year  1 788. 

•  32  Geo.  III.  c.  60. 

t  By  the  Act  0  &  7  Viet.  c.  96,  for  amending  the  law  respecting  de&matory 
and  libelK,  it  is,  among  other  things,  enacted,  that  on  the  trial  of  any  indictaiSBt 
information  for  a  defamatory  libel,  the  defendant  having  alleged  in  his  plea  the 
of  the  matters  charged  in  the  manner  required  in  pleading  a  justificatioii  to  an 
for  defamation,  the  truth  of  the  matters  charged  in  the  alleged  libel  may  be  iaqniitd 
into,  but  shall  not  amount  to  a  defence  unless  it  was  for  the  public  benefit  thai  tlM 
matters  charged  should  l)e  publii*hod. 

I  The  object  of   the  convention  of  Keichenbach,  concluded  in  Jvlf  1790^  by  tlM 
ambassadors  of  England,  Holland,  Poland,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  was  the 
of  peace  between  the  Austrian  and  Turkish  Empires. 
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Ocsokon-,  sitoate  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dnieater,  on  the  Black  Sea,  was  not 
merelj  a  harbonr  for  the  Turkish  vessels  of  war.  but  the  sole  place  of  strength 
between  the  adjacent  fTontier  and  Constantinople,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  only  one  handred  anil  ninety  milea  of  unarmed  and  defenceless  country. 
With  the  TOW  of  obttiinin^  the  restoration  of  this  place,  and  the  country  be- 
tween the  Bog  and  Dniester  to  the  Porte.  Mr.  Fawkoner  was  despatched  by 
the  Britiiih  Conrt  to  St.  Pelersburgh  ;  but  a  firm  determination  being  shown 
by  the  Empreis  to  resist  the  demands  made  by  England,  Mr.  I'itt  delivered 
A  meuBge  from  the  King  to  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  28th  of  March, 
1791,  stating  that  the  endeavours  which  bad  been  itsed.  in  conjunction  with 
hie  allies,  to  effect  o  pQcitii.ation  between  lluasia  and  the  Porte,  having 
hitherto  been  unsuccesfful,  and  the  consequences  vrhich  might  arise  from  the 
continuance  of  the  war  being  highly  important  to  the  interests  of  himself  and 
hia  allies,  and  to  those  of  Europe  in  general,  ho  judged  it  requisite,  in  order 
to  add  weight  to  his  representalionH.  to  augment  his  naval  force,  relying  on 
the  ceal  and  affection  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  make  good  such  expenses 
■■  might  be  incurred  "by  these  preparations,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the 
inteteets  of  his  kingdom,  and  of  contributing  to  the  restoration  of  general 
tranquillity,  on  a  secure  and  lasting  foundation.  To  the  address  on  this 
mewage  an  amendment  was  moved  by  Mr.  Coke,  of  Norfolk,  omitting  the 
greater  part  of  the  address,  and  deprecating  measures  which  tended  to  involve 
ttii*  country  in  hostilities,  upon  grounds  so  little  understood  and  so  ill 
expluned.  Several  other  motions  eondemnatorj'  of  the  armament  were 
proposed  in  the  course  of  the  same  session,  but  they  were  all  rejected  by 
eonsiderable  majoiities. 

Mr.  Pitt  finding  that  the  hostile  interference  of  this  country  between 
Russia  and  the  Porte  was  by  no  means  approved  of  by  the  nation  at  large, 
thought  it  expedient  to  abandon  it;  and  he  directed  the  British  envoy  to 
withdraw  all  further  opposition  to  the  demand  of  the  Empress.  The  nego- 
tiation then  proceeded  without  material  difficulty;  and  o  treaty  of  peace 
between  Russia  and  the  Porte  was  signed  on  the  11th  of  August,  1791,  by 
which  the  Turks  ceded  to  the  Russians  the  fortress  of  Oczakow,  and  all  the 
country  Iving  between  the  Bog  and  the  Dniester. 

17'J2.  On  the  (ith  of  Fobruarj",  shortly  after  the  meeting  of  Parliament, 
Mr.  Pitt  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons  such  of  the  documents  relative  to 
the  apprehended  rupture  with  Russia,  as  he  thought  necessary  to  explain  the 
whole  transaction  ;  and,  on  the  20th  of  February,  a  motion  by  Mr.  Grey,  for 
the  production  of  further  papers,  was  objected  to  by  Mr.  Pitt,  and  lost. 

March  1,  On  the  29th  of  February,  Mr.  Whitbread  moved,  "  That  no 
arrangement  respecting  Oczakow  and  its  district  appears  to  have  been 
capable  of  affecting  the  political  or  commercial  interests  of  this  country,  so 
as  to  justify  any  hostile  interference  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  between 
Russia  and  the  Porte."  In  the  course  of  a  long  and  able  speech,  he  repro- 
bated, in  terras  of  indignation,  the  temerity  of  Ministers  in  lavishing  the 
money  of  the  nation,  with  such  profusion,  for  an  object  wherein  neither  equity 
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nor  policy  could  justify  their  interference.  Much  had  been  said  on  their  part 
to  exasperate  the  nation  against  Russia ;  its  inimical  conduct  towards  this 
country  during  the  American  war  had  been  recalled  to  notice,  and  placed  in 
the  most  odious  point  of  view :  but  in  the  transaction  alluded  to  it  was  well 
known  that  Russia  was  only  one  among  many.  The  late  Kmg  of  Pmasia, 
the  celebrated  Frederick,  was  the  original  contriver  of  the  meaaure,  to 
injurious  to  this  country,  that  went  under  the  name  of  the  Armed  Neatralitj ; 
but  the  enmity  of  that  prince  to  Great  Britain  seemed  now  utterly  forgotten. 
From  the  papers  communicated  by  Ministers  it  was  plain  that  the  Turks  were 
the  aggressors  in  the  present  war  between  them  and  Russia :  they  demanded 
the  restoration  of  the  Crimea,  fairly  won  irom  them  by  open  war,  and  ceded 
to  Russia  by  a  regular  treaty  in  1784 :  they  attempted,  by  force  of  armt,  to 
recover  it.  This  surely  was  aggression.  From  the  first  paper  on  the  table, 
dated  December,  1789,  it  appeared  that  the  Empress  had  requested  the 
interference  of  Great  Britain  to  effect  a  peace,  upon  the  terms  of  extending 
her  frontier  to  the  Dniester,  and  erecting  the  provinces  of  Moldavia,  Bessa- 
rabia, and  Wallachia,  into  an  independent  principality,  under  a  Chiistisn 
prince.  These  terms  were  refused  by  the  Court  of  London,  and  the  Empress 
was  told  that  no  attention  would  be  paid  to  any  terms  not  resting  upon  the 
basis  of  a  status  quo.  It  was,  he  said,  the  most  self-evident  of  all  proposi- 
tions, that  no  arrangement  affecting  Oczakow  could  in  any  way  affect  the 
political  or  commercial  interests  of  Great  Britain.  We  exported  nothing 
thither  ;  wc  imported  nothing  irom  it :  the  ostensible  cause  of  the  dispute, 
therefore,  could  not  be  the  real  one.  There  was  ground  to  believe  the 
existence  of  a  secret  negotiation,  by  which  Prussia  flattered  herself  with 
the  hope  of  obtaining  Dantzic  and  Thorn  as  a  compensation  for  permittiDg 
the  Empress  of  Russia  to  retain  possession  of  Oczakow.  The  motion  was 
seconded  by  Colonel  Maclcod,  and  supported  by  Mr.  Grey,  Mr.  St.  John, 
Mr.  Windham,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Francis,  and 
Mr.  Powys.  It  was  opposed  in  a  maiden  speech  by  Mr.  Jenkinson,  (late 
Earl  of  Liverpool),  Mr.  Stanley,  Sir  James  Murray,  Mr.  Grant,  Mr.  Don- 
das,  and  Mr.  Pitt. 

When  the  debate  had  proceeded  to  a  late  hour  in  the  night,  Mr.  Sheridan 
expressed  his  astonishment  at  the  contemptuous  silence  of  the  Ministert  ^^ 
consistency  of  insult,  that  climax  of  haughtiness,  with  which  he  had  treated 
the  House,  and  now  refused  to  answer  on  the  day  of  his  triaL  He  had 
formerly  told  them  that  when  the  day  of  discussion  came,  he  would  assign  ths 
reasons  for  his  conduct.  The  day  of  discussion  was  come,  and  he  was  sitat. 
If  he  thought  himself  sufficiently  defended  by  those  who  had  nndertaksn 
to  plead  his  cause,  he  was  much  deceived ;  for  he  had  involved  hhnsolf  in 
such  a  labyrinth  of  difficulties,  as  had  not  a  path  that  did  not  lead  to  diignea. 
If  he  had  any  defence  to  make,  it  was  a  secret  locked  np  in  his  own 
breast,  neither  communicated  to  his  friends  nor  imparted  to  his  ooUaagiiik 
Every  succeeding  defender  confuted  the  defender  that  had  gone  bates 
him.      Mr.  Dundas   said,   the  honourable   gentleman  had,  in  ^etj  hank 
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iMignage,  accused  his  right  honourable  friend  of  not  having  thought  il 
ncceMBTj  aa  yet  to  rise,  and  say  anything  in  reply  to  the  observations 
that  had  been  thrown  out.  He  would  give  him  a  very  explicit  answer;  if 
h«  wiahed  that  his  right  honourable  friend  should  have  risen,  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Fox)  should  have  came  forward,  and  have  given 
hia  friend  to  know  the  full  amount  of  the  charges  that  lay  against  him,  in 
Older  that  he  might  have  entered  fairly  and  fully  into  his  defence. 

Mr,  Fox  said,  "  there  was  something  extraordinary  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  right  honourable  gentleman  had  so  pointedly  called  upon  him 
to  state  his  sentiments.  Although  one  member  of  Parliament  had  no  right 
whatever  to  impose  such  n  task  on  another,  yet  after  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  had  called  on  him  in  so  new  a  manner,  he  had  made  it  impossible 
for  him  not  to  deliver  his  opinion  upon  the  subject ;  before  he  did  so.  how- 
ever, he  aubmitt(:d  it  to  the  House  as  a  matter  for  their  consideration, 
whether  at  that  extremely  late  hour  they  would  wish  him  to  proceed,  or 
whether  it  might  not  be  generally  deemed  more  convenient  to  adjourn  the 
debate  ?  He  was  perfectly  ready  to  go  on  then,  if  the  House  thought 
proper." 

After  a  short  conversation,  the  debate  was  adjourned  to  the  foUowing  day  ; 
when,  after  Mr.  Martin  and  Mr.  Francis  had  spoken  in  support  of  the  motion, 

Mr.  Fox  rose  and  said  : — *'  After  the  challenge.  Sir,  which  was  thrown 
out  to  me  in  the  speech  of  a  right  honourable  gentleman  last  night,  I  did 
consider  it  my  duty  to  trouble  you  somewhat  at  length  on  this  important 
qnestion.  But  before  I  enter  into  the  consideration  of  it,  I  will  explain  why 
I  did  not  obey  a  call  made  in  the  beginning  of  the  day,  and  repeated  several 
times,  in  a  manner  not  very  consistent  either  with  the  freedom  of  debate,  or 
with  the  order  which  the  right  honourable  gentleman  has  himself  prescribed 
for  the  discussion  of  this  day.  Why  any  member  should  think  himself 
entitled  lo  call  on  an  individual  in  that  way,  I  know  not ;  but  why  I  did  not 
yield  to  the  call  is  obvious.  It  was  said  by  an  honourable  gentleman  last 
night  to  be  the  wish  of  the  right  honourable  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
to  hear  all  that  could  be  urged  on  the  subject,  before  he  should  rise  to  enter 
into  hie  defence.  If  so,  it  ecrtainlv  would  not  becom.;  me  to  prevent  him 
from  hearing  any  other  gentleman  who  might  be  inclined  to  speak  on  the 
occasion  ;  and  as  he  particularly  alluded  to  me,  I  thought  it  respectful  to 
give  way  to  gentlemen,  that  I  might  not  interrupt  the  course  which  he  has 
chosen  for  himself,  as  it  seems  he  reserves  himself  till  I  have  spoken.  This 
call  on  me  is.  Sir,  of  a  singular  nature.  A  minister  is  accused  of  having 
rashly  involved  the  country  in  a  measure  by  which  we  have  suffered  disaster 
and  disgrace ;  and  when  a  motion  of  censure  is  made,  he  chooses  to  reserve 
himself,  and  speak  after  every  one,  that  no  means  may  be  given  to  reply  to 
bis  defence,  to  expose  its  fallacy,  if  fallacious,  or  to  detect  its  misrepro- 
seniations,  if  he  shall  choose  to  misrepresent  what  may  be  said.  If  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  be  truly  desirous  of  meeting  the  charges  against  him, 
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and  if  he  have  confidence  in  his  ability  to  vindicate  his  conduct,  why  not 
pursue  the  course  which  would  be  manly  and  open  ?  Why  not  go  into  a 
committee,  as  was  offered  him  by  my  honourable  friend  who  made  the 
motion,  in  which  the  forms  of  this  House  would  have  permitted  members  on 
each  side  to  answer  whatever  was  advanced  by  the  other,  and  the  subject 
would  have  received  the  most  ample  discussion  ?  Instead  of  this  honourable 
course,  he  is  determined  to  take  all  advantages.  He  screens  himself  by  a 
stratagem  which  no  defendant  in  any  process  in  this  country  could  enjoy ; 
since  no  man  put  upon  his  defence  in  any  court  of  justice  could  so  contrive 
as  not  only  to  prevent  all  reply  to  his  defence,  but  all  refutation  of  what  he 
may  assert — all  explanation  of  what  he  may  misrepresent. 

''  Such,  Sir,  are  the  advantages  which  the  right  honourable  gentleman  it 
determined  to  seize  in  this  moment  of  his  trial ;  and  to  confess  the  truth, 
never  did  man  stand  so  much  in  need  of  every  advantage  !  Never  was 
there  an  occasion  in  which  a  Minister  was  exhibited  to  this  House  in 
circumstances  so  ungracious,  as  those  under  which  he  stands  before  it  at  the 
present  moment !  For  what  is  our  precise  situation  ?  In  the  course  of  the 
last  session,  we  had  no  fewer  than  four  debates  upon  the  question  of  the 
armament  in  which  the  right  honourable  gentleman  involved  this  country, 
without  condescending  to  explain  the  object  which  he  had  in  view.  The 
minority  of  this  House  stood  forth  against  the  monstrous  measure  of 
involving  the  country  without  unfolding  the  reason.  The  Minister  proudly 
and  obstinately  refused,  and  called  on  the  majority  to  support  him.  We 
gave  our  opinion  at  large  on  the  subject,  and  with  effect,  as  it  turned  out, 
on  the  public  mind.  On  that  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  however, 
we  were  not  successful ;  for  what  was  his  conduct  ?  He  replied  to  us,  *  I 
hear  what  you  say.  I  could  answer  all  your  charges ;  but  1  know  my  duty 
to  my  King  too  well  to  expose  at  this  moment  the  secrets  of  the  State,  and 
to  lay  the  reasons  before  you  of  the  measure  on  which  I  demand  your 
confidence.  I  choose  rather  to  lie  for  a  time  under  all  the  imputations  which 
may  be  heaped  upon  me,  trusting  to  the  explanations  which  will  come  at 
lust.*  Such  was  explicitly  his  language.  However  I  might  differ  from  th« 
right  honourable  gentleman  in  opinion,  I  felt  for  his  situation.  There  was 
in  this  excuse  some  shadow  of  a  reason  on  which  it  might  be  possible  to 
defend  him,  when  the  whole  of  his  conduct  came  to  be  inquired  into.  I 
thought  it  hard  to  goad  him  when,  perhaps,  he  considered  it  as  unsafe  to 
expose  what  he  was  doing.  Hut  when  the  conclusion  of  the  negotiation 
had  loosened  him  from  his  fetters,  when  he  had  cast  off  the  trammels  that 
bound  him,  I  thought  that,  like  the  horse  described  by  Homer  (if  I  re- 
membered I  would  quote  the  lines),  exulting  in  the  fresh  pastures  after  he 
had  freed  himself  from  the  bridle,  the  right  honourable  gentleman  woald 
have  been  eager  to  meet  us  with  every  sort  of  explanation.  I  thought  that, 
restrained  by  no  delicacy,  and  panting  only  for  the  moment  that  was  to 
restore  to  him  the  means  of  laying  open  every  part  of  his  conduct  that  was 
mysterious,  of  clearing  up  that  which  had  been  reprobated,  of  repelling  ob 
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the  heads  of  his  adversaries  ihose  very  accusations  with  wtieh  they  had 
loaded  him,  the  right  honourable  gentleman  would  have  had  but  one  wish — 
that  of  coming  forward  in  a  bold  and  manly  manner,  and  endeavouring  to 
make  his  cause  good  against  us.  in  ihe  face  of  the  world.  Has  he  done  so  ? 
Has  he  even  given  us  the  means  of  inquiring  fully  and  fairly  into  his 
Omduct  ?  No  such  thing.  He  lays  before  us  a  set  of  papers,  sufficient, 
{ndced,  as  I  shall  contend,  to  found  a  strong  charge  of  misconduct  against 
him,  but  evidently  mutilated,  garbled,  and  imperfect,  with  a  vien-  of 
precluding  that  full  inquiry  which  his  conduct  demands,  and  which  we  had 
erery  reason  to  expect  he  would  not  have  shrunk  from  on  this  day.  We 
call  for  more.  They  are  denied  us.  Why  ?  ■  Because,'  say  the  gentlemen 
m  the  other  side,  '  unless  the  papers  now  before  you  show  there  is  ground 
for  accusalion,  and  unless  you  agree  to  accuse,  it  is  not  safe  or  proper  to 
grant  you  more.'  But  is  this  a  defence  for  the  right  honourable  gentleman  ? 
Do  these  papers  exculpate  him  ?  Directly  the  reverse.  Prima  facie  they 
condemn  him.  They  afford  us,  in  the  first  instance,  the  proof  of  disappoint- 
nent.  They  show  us  that  we  have  not  obtained  what  we  aimed  lo  obtain, 
mad  ihcy  give  us  no  justification  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman  for 
having  ko  disappointed  us. 

"  Much  ingenuity  has  been  displayed  in  maintaining  that  there  was  no 
gnQt.  But  how  fallacious  is  this  argument!  When  we  called  for  papers 
-chirtng  the  Spanish  negotiation,  we  were  answered,  *  The  negotiation  ia 
jiending,  and  it  would  be  unsafe  to  grant  them."  Very  well.  'But  when  it  is 
over,  and  the  same  reasons  for  withholding  them  cannot  be  said  to  exist,  we 
are  told.  ■  Look  to  the  result — the  nalion  is  satisfied  with  what  we  have  not, 
and  you  must  lay  a  ground  of  criminality  before  we  can  admit  your  principle 
of  calling  for  papers."  Thus  are  we  precluded  from  all  inquiry  into  that 
business,  hut  now  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  conscious  that  the 
country  feels  somewhat  difft'renlly.  admits  the  ground  of  criminality  to  have 
been  laid  by  producing  those  documents  on  your  table,  imperfect  as  they  ate. 
It  is  from  his  own  confession,  therefore,  that  1  am  to  pronounce  him  guilty, 
until  he  proves  himself  not  so  ;  and  it  is  enough  for  me  to  contend,  that  the 
papers  now  before  us  afford  him,  prima  fade,  no  justification  ;  but  that  they 
are,  on  the  contrary,  strong  proof  of  his  guilt,  inasmuch  as  they  evince  that 
there  has  been  a  complete  failure  in  the  object  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man aimed  at  obtaining.  Sir,  the  right  honourable  gentleman  is  sensible 
how  much  these  circumstances  render  it  necessary  for  him  to  take  every 
possible  advantage  his  situation  can  give  him  ;  instead,  therefore,  of  showing 
himself  anxious  to  come  forward,  or  thinking  it  his  duty  to  explain  why  it 
was  inconvenient  or  impolitic  for  him  to  state  last  year  the  true  grounds  on 
which  he  had  called  upon  us  to  arm,  what  was  the  object  of  that  armament, 
and  why  he  had  abandoned  it,  he  iays  a  few  papers  on  the  table,  and  con- 
tents himself  with  an  appeal  unhi;ard  of  before  : — '  If  you  have  anything  to 
say  against  me.  speak  out.  speak  all — 1  will  not  say  a  word  till  you  have 
done — let  me  hear  you  one  after  another — I  will  have  all  the  advantage  of 
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the  game — none  of  jou  shall  come  behind  me — for  as  soon  as  jon  hate  all 
thrown  forth  what  you  have  to  say,  I  will  make  a  speech  which  jon  shall 
not  have  an  opportunity  to  contradict,  and  I  will  throw  myself  <m  my 
majority,  and  that  makes  you  dumb  for  ever.*  Such  is  the  situation  in 
which  we  stand,  and  such  the  course  which  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
thinks  it  honourable  to  pursue !  I  cheerfully  yield  to  him  the  ground  he 
chooses  to  occupy,  and  submit  to  the  call  addressed  personally  to  myself 
(although,  perhaps,  not  in  a  manner  ver}'  decorous)  of  stating  to  the  Ilooae 
what  I  have  to  offer  before  the  right  honourable  gentleman  will  open  his 
lips. 

*'  Having  made  these  preliminary  observations  on  the  manner  in  which 
this  business  has  been  conducted,  1  will  proceed  frankly  to  state  the  reasons 
upon  which  I  found  the  vote  of  censure,  in  which  I  shall  this  night  agree. 
Much  argument  has  been  used  on  topics  not  unfit,  indeed,  to  be  mixed  with 
this  question,  but  not  necessary — topics  which  undoubtedly  may  be  ind- 
dentally  taken  up,  but  which  are  not  essential  to  the  discussion.  In  this 
class  I  rank  what  has  been  said  upon  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe.  Whether 
the  insulated  state  of  policy  which  disdained  all  continental  connexion  what- 
ever, as  adopted  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  reign — whether  the  system 
of  extensive  foreign  connexion,  so  eagerly  insisted  on  by  a  young  gentleman* 
who  spoke  yesterday  for  the  first  time-— or  whether,  as  I  am  inclined  to 
suspect  is  the  true  and  wise  course,  the  medium  between  these  two,  be  our 
interest,  arc  certainly  very  proper  topics  to  be  discussed,  but  as  certunly 
not  essential  to  this  question.  Of  the  three,  I  certainly  think  the  middk 
line  the  true  course  for  this  country  to  pursue.  I  am  of  opinion  that,  in  our 
situation,  every  continental  connexion  is  to  be  determined  by  its  own 
merits.  I  am  one  of  those  who  think  that  a  total  inattention  to  foreign 
connexions  might  be,  as  it  has  proved,  very  injurious  to  this  country. 
But,  if  I  am  driven  to  choose  between  the  two  extremes — ^between  that  of 
standing  insulated  and  aloof  from  all  foreign  connexion  and  trusting  for 
defence  to  our  own  resources,  and  that  system  as  laid  down  in  the  speech 
of  an  honourable  gcntlemnn  who  distinguished  himself  so  much  last 
night,  to  the  extent  to  which  he  pressed  it,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare 
that  my  opinion  is  for  the  first  of  those  situations.  I  should  prefer  even 
total  disunion  to  that  sort  of  connexion,  to  preserve  which  we  should 
be  obliged  to  risk  the  blood  and  treasure  of  this  country  in  every  quanel 
and  every  change  that  ambition  or  accident  might  bring  about  in  any  piit 
of  the  continent  of  Europe. 

"  But,  Sir,  in  the  question  before  us,  I  deny  that  I  am  driven  to  either  of 
these  extremes.  The  honourable  ffcntlcman,  who  spoke  with  all  the  ingo- 
nuousncss  as  well  as  animation  of  youth,  seemed  himself  to  dread  the 
extent  to  which  his  own  doctrines  would  lead  him  :  he  failed^  therefore,  to 
sustain  the  policy  of  the  system  he  described  in  that  part  where  alone  it 

*  Mr.  JenkinAon,  aftcrwanU  Eari  of  Ijverpuol. 
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appl^,  namelj,  (o  the  dep^e  in  whicli  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  support  a 
Imlance  of  power.  Holland,  for  instance,  he  states  to  be  oht  natural  ally. 
Granted.  '  To  preserve  Holland,  and  that  she  may  not  fall  into  the  arms  of 
France,  we  must  make  an  alliance  with  Prussia.'  Good.  But  Prussia  may 
be  attacked  by  Austria.  Then  we  must  make  an  alliance  with  the  Ottoman 
Porte,  that  they  may  fall  on  Austria.  Well,  but  the  Porle  may  be  attacked 
by  Russia ;  then  we  must  make  an  alliance  with  Sweden,  that  she  may  fall 
on  Russia.  His  natural  ingenuity  pointed  out  to  him  that,  in  casting  up  the 
account  of  all  (his,  it  did  not  produce  a  favourable  balance  for  England,  and 
be  evaded  the  consequence  of  his  own  principle,  by  suying  that,  perhaps, 
ttussia  would  not  atlack  the  Porte  ;  for  when  we  speculate  on  extreme  cases, 
said  the  honourahie  gentleman,  we  have  a  right  to  make  allowances:  it  is 
&ir  to  expect  that  when  we  arc  in  alliance  with  the  Porte,  Ru«sia  will  feel 
too  sensibly  the  importance  of  the  commercial  advantages  she  enjoys  by  her 
istercouTSc  with  this  country,  to  rbk  the  loss  of  them  by  an  attack  on  the 
Porte.  Are  we,  then,  to  suppose  that,  in  that  scene  of  universal  contest  and 
warfare,  this  ambitious  power,  that  is  perpetually  and  systematically,  as  it 
has  been  charged  upon  her,  aiming  at  the  destruction  of  the  Porte,  and  while 
tlie  rest  of  Europe  has  been  at  peace,  has  been  in  a  state  of  restless  and 
unceasing  hostility  with  her,  will  be  the  only  power  at  peace,  and  will  let 
•lip  BO  favourable  an  opportunity  of  destroying  her  old  enemy,  simply  because 
■he  is  afraid  of  losing  her  trade  with  you  in  the  Baltic  ?  If  the  honourable 
gentleman  means  to  state  this  as  a  rational  conjecture,  I  would  ask  him  to 
look  to  the  fact.  Did  her  sense  of  those  advantages  restrain  her  in  the  late 
War.  or  compel  her  to  desist  from  the  demands  she  made  before  we  began  to 
arm  ?  Certainly  not.  We  find  from  the  documents  before  us  that  she 
adhered  to  one  uniform,  steady  course,  from  which  neither  the  apprehension 
of  commercial  loss,  nor  the  terror  of  our  arms,  influenced  her  one  moment  to 
recede.  What,  then,  are  we  to  conclude  from  this  intricate  system  of  balances 
and  counterbalances,  and  those  dangerous  theories  with  which  the  honourable 
gentleman  seemed  to  amuse  himself?  Why,  that  these  are  speculations  too 
remote  from  our  policy  ;  that  in  some  parts,  even  according  to  the  honourable 
gentleman's  argument,  they  may  be  defective  after  all;  and,  consequently, 
that  if  the  system  be  builds  upon  fails  in  one  of  its  possibilities,  it  fails  in  the 
whole  of  them.  Such  must  ever  be  the  fate  of  systems  so  nicely  constructed. 
"  But  it  is  not  true  that  the  system  necessary  to  enable  this  country  to 
derive  the  true  benefit  from  the  Dutch  alliance,  ought  to  be  founded  upon 
those  involved  and  mysterious  politics  which  make  it  incumbent  upon  us, 
nay,  which  prove  its  perfection  by  compelling  us  to  stand  forward  the  prin- 
cipals in  every  quarrel,  the  Quixotes  of  every  enterprise,  the  ablators  in 
every  plot,  intrigue,  and  disturbance,  which  are  every  day  arising  in  Europe, 
to  embroil  one  state  of  it  with  another.  I  confess  that  my  opinions  fall 
infinitely  short  of  these  pcrihius  extremes;  that  possibly  my  genius  is  too 
scanty,  and  my  understanding  too  limited  and  feeble,  for  the  contemplation  of 
their  consequences  ;  and  that  1  can  speculate  no  farther  than 
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immediately  necessary  to  preserve  us  safe  and  prosperous  from  the  power 
of  our  open  enemies  and  the  encroachment  of  our  competitors.  This,  how- 
ever,  I  hold  to  be  the  only  test  by  which  the  merits  of  an  alliance  can  be 
tried,  and  I  should  esteem  an  alliance  either  valuable  or  useless  in  proportion 
to  its  strict  adherence  to  this  principle.  I  did  think,  for  instance,  when  the 
intrigues  of  France  threatened  to  deprive  us  of  our  efficient  ally,  Holland,  that 
it  was  wise  to  interfere,  and  afterwards  to  form  an  alliance  by  which  that 
evil  might  be  prevented.  But  every  step  beyond  the  alliance  we  then 
formed,  every  link  in  the  chain  of  confederacies  so  largely  expatiated  upon 
by  gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  brings  us  more  and  more  remote  from  its 
true  principle  ;  the  broad  and  clear  lines  of  your  policy  become  narrow  and 
less  distinct,  until  they  are  carried  at  last  to  an  extremity  of  Europe  where 
every  trace  of  them  is  lost. 

^*  Other  topics  have  been  introduced  into  the  present  discussion.  The 
beginning  of  the  war  between  Russia  and  the  Porte  has  been  referred  to. 
Wliat  possible  connexion  that  has  with  our  armament,  I  know  not ;  but  of 
that  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  by  and  by.  I  come,  however.  Sir,  to  a 
question  more  immediately  before  us,  and  that  is,  the  value  and  importance 
annexed  in  the  minds  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers  to  the  fortress  of  Oczakow; 
and  here  I  must  beg  leave  to  say  that  they  have  not  once  attempted  to 
answer  the  arguments  so  judiciously  and  ably  enforced  by  my  honouraUe 
friend  who  made  this  motion.  It  was  explicitly  stated  by  the  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  as  the  only  argument  for  our  interference  at  all,  that  the  balance  of 
power  in  Europe  was  threatened  with  great  danger  if  Oczakow  was  snfieied 
to  remain  in  the  hands  of  Russia.  Of  no  less  importance  did  ministers  last 
year  state  this  fortress  of  Oczakow.  than  if  it  were  indeed  the  talisman  on 
which  depended  the  fate  of  the  whole  Ottoman  empire.  But  if  this,  from 
their  own  admission,  was  true  last  year,  what  has  happened  to  alter  its  nine  ? 
If  it  then  excited  the  alarms  of  his  Majesty*s  Ministers  for  the  safety  of 
Europe,  what  can  enable  them  now  to  tell  us  that  we  are  perfectly  secure  ? 
If  it  was  true  that  her  bare  possession  of  Oczakow  would  be  so  dangerous. 
what  must  be  the  terror  of  Europe  when  they  saw  our  negotiators  put  Russia 
into  the  way  of  seizing  even  on  Constantinople  itself?  This  was  the  strong 
.irj;ument  of  my  honourable  friend  (Mr.  Whitbread),  and  which  he  maintained 
with  such  solid  reasoning,  that  a  shadow  of  an  answer  has  not  been  given  to 
it.  To  illustrate  the  value  of  Oczakow,  however,  one  honourable  gentleman 
(Mr.  Grant)  went  back  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ;  nay,  to  the  days  of  Philip 
and  Demosthenes.  He  told  us  that  when  Demosthenes,  urging  the  Athenians 
to  make  war  on  Philip,  reproached  them  with  inattention  to  a  few  towns  he 
had  taken,  the  names  of  which  they  scarcely  knew,  telling  them  that  those 
towns  were  the  keys  by  which  he  would  in  time  invade  and  overcome  Gteeee. 
he  gave  them  a  salutary  warning  of  the  danger  that  impended.  But  if  the 
opponents  of  that  great  orator  had  prevailed,  if  they  had  succeeded  m 
inducing  their  countrymen  to  acquiesce  in  the  surrender  not  only  of  those 
towns,  but  of  considerably  more,  as  in  the  present  instance,  with  what  ftee 
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would  he  afterwartls  hove  declareJ  to  his  countrymen,  '  True  it  was  tliit 
these  aottj  and  nameless  towns  were  the  keys  to  AmpbipoUs  itself,  but  you 
haTe  »urreiidered  them  ;  and  what  is  the  consequence  ?  You  arc  now  in  a 
state  of  the  most  perfect  security;  you  have  now  nothing  to  feai;  you  have  now 
the  prospect  of  sixteen  years  of  peace  before  you ! "  I  ask,  Sir,  what  would 
haye  bee&  the  reception  even  of  Demosthenea  himself  if  he  bad  undertaken  to 
support  such  an  inconsistency  ? 

"  Let  us  try  this,  however,  the  other  way.  In  order  to  show  that  bis 
H^esty's  Ministers  merit  the  censure  which  is  proposed,  I  will  admit  that 
the  preservation  of  the  Turks  ia  necessary  for  the  security  of  a  balance  of 
power.  I  trust,  at  the  same  time,  that  this  admission,  which  I  make  merely 
for  the  argument,  will  ttot  be  disingenuously  quoted  against  me,  as  hypothe- 
tical statements  too  commonly  are,  for  admissions  of  fact,  \Vhat  will  the 
right  honoiirable  gentleman  gain  by  it  ?  The  Turks,  by  his  arrangement,  are 
left  in  a  worse  situation  than  he  found  them  ;  for,  previous  to  bis  interference, 
if  Russia  had  gone  to  Censtuatinople  be  would  have  been  unfettered  bj  the 
■tipulationa  which  bind  him  now,  and  be  and  iiis  ally  might  have  interfered 
to  »aTe  the  Porte  from  total  destruction.  Now,  however,  the  possible  and 
total  extirpation  of  the  Oitomaa  power  is  made  to  depend  on  a  point  so 
precarious,  as  their  accepting  the  proposal  which  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
nun  thougbt  fit  to  agree  to  for  them  within  the  space  of  four  months.  And 
what  is  this  proposEkl  ?  Why,  that  the  Turks  should  give  up,  not  only  the 
direct  of  the  war  they  bad  begun,  but  this  very  Oczakow,  which  of  itself  was 
nifficieiit,  in  the  bands  of  Kuasia,  to  overturn  the  balance.  If,  therefore,  it 
was  80  important  to  recover  Oczakow,  it  is  not  recovered,  and  ministers  ought 
to  be  censured.  If  unimportant,  they  ought  never  to  have  demanded  it. 
If  so  unimportant  they  ought  to  be  censured  for  arming  ;  but  if  so  important 
as  they  have  stated  it,  tliey  ought  to  be  censured  for  diaarming  without  having 
gained  it.  Either  way,  therefore,  the  argument  comes  to  the  same  point,  and 
I  care  not  on  which  side  the  gentlemen  choose  to  take  it  up  ;  for  whether 
Oczakow  be,  as  they  told  us  last  year,  the  key  to  Constantinople,  on  the 
preservation  of  which  to  Turkey  the  balance  of  Europe  depended,  or,  as  they 
must  tell  US  now,  of  no  comparative  importance,  their  conduct  is  equally  to 
be  condemned  for  disarming  and  puaillanimously  yielding  up  the  object  in  the 
first  instance  ;  for  committing  the  dignity  of  their  sovereign  and  hazarding 
the  peace  of  their  country  in  the  second. 

"  But  they  tell  us,  '  It  is  unfair  to  involve  us  in  this  dilemma — there  was 
a  middle  course  to  be  adopted.  Uczakow  was  certainly  of  much  importance; 
but  this  importance  was  to  be  determined  upon  by  circumstances.'  Sir,  we 
are  become  nice,  indeed,  in  our  political  arithmetic.  In  this  calculating  age, 
we  ascertain  to  a  scruple  what  an  object  is  really  worth.  Thus  it  seems 
that  Oczakow  was  worth  an  armament,  but  not  worth  a  war;  it  was  worth  a 
threat,  but  not  worth  carrying  that  threat  into  execution.  Sir,  I  can 
conceive  nothing  bo  degrading  and  dishonourable  as  an  ai^ument  such  as 
tbis.     To  hold  out  a  menace,  without  ever  seriously  meaning  to  enforce  it. 
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constitutes,  in  common  language,  the  true  description  of  a  bully ;  applied  to 
the  transactions  of  a  nation,  the  disgrace  is  deeper,  and  the  consequenoei 
fatal  to  its  honour.  Yet  such  is  the  precise  conduct  the  King*8  Ministen 
have  made  the  nation  to  hold  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  and  which  they  defend 
by  an  argument  which,  if  urged  in  private  life,  would  stamp  a  man  with  the 
character  of  a  coward  and  a  bully,  and  sink  him  to  the  deepest  abyss  of 
infamy  and  degradation.  Sure  1  am  that  this  distinction  never  suggested 
itself  to  the  reflection  of  a  noble  duke,*  whose  conduct  throughout  the  whole 
of  this  business  has  evinced  the  manly  candour  of  his  mind,  unaccustomed 
to  such  calculations.  From  him  we  learn  the  fact.  He  said,  in  his  place, 
that  his  colleagues  thought  it  fit  to  risk  a  threat  to  recover  Oczakow,  but 
would  not  risk  a  war  for  it.  Such  conduct  was  not  for  him  !  It  might  suit 
the  characters  of  his  colleagues  in  office ;  it  could  not  suit  his.  But  they 
say,  it  might  be  worth  a  war  with  the  public  opinion,  but  worth  nothing 
without  it.  I  cannot  conceive  any  case  in  which  a  great  and  wise  nation, 
having  committed  itself  by  a  menace,  can  withdraw  that  menace  without 
disgrace.  The  converse  of  the  proposition  I  can  easily  conceive — that  there 
may  be  a  case,  for  instance,  not  fit  to  be  asked  at  all,  but  which  being  asked 
for,  and  with  a  menace,  it  is  fit  to  insist  upon.  This  undoubtedly  goes  to 
make  a  nation,  like  an  individual,  cautious  of  committing  itself,  because 
there  is  no  ground  so  tender  as  that  of  honour.  How  do  Ministers  think  on 
this  subject  ?  Oczakow  was  everything  by  itself ;  but  when  they  added  to 
Oczakow  the  honour  of  England,  it  became  nothing.  Oczakow,  by  itselt 
threatened  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe.  Oczakow  and  honour  weighed 
nothing  in  the  scale.  Honour  is  in  their  political  arithmetic  a  minus  quantity 
to  be  subtracted  from  the  value  of  Oczakow.  Sir,  I  am  ashamed  to  state  this 
reasoning ;  nor  can  I  reflect  on  the  foul  stain  it  has  fixed  on  the  English 
name  without  feeling  mortified  and  humbled  indeed.  Their  late  colleague, 
the  noble  duke,  urged  his  sentiments  with  the  feelings  that  became  him; 
feelings  that  form  a  striking  contrast  to  those  that  actuate  the  right 
honourable  gentleman.  He  told  his  country,  that  when  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  the  necessity  of  demanding  Oczakow,  it  was  his  opinion  that  it 
might  have  been  obtained  without  a  war ;  but  having  once  demanded  it,  he 
felt  it  his  duty  not  to  shrink  from  the  war  that  might  ensue  from  the 
rejection  of  that  demand,  and  preferred  the  resignation  of  his  office  to  the 
retracting  that  opinion. 

"  His  Majesty's  Ministers  tell  us,  however,  and  seem  to  value  thcmselvei 
much  upon  it,  that  in  abandoning  the  object  for  which  they  had  armed,  they 
acted  in  conformity  to  public  opinion.  Sir,  I  will  state  fairly  my  aentine&ts 
on  this  subject  too.  It  certainly  is  right  and  prudent  to  consult  the  pablk 
opinion;  it  is  frequently  wise  to  attend  even  to  public  prejudices,  on 
subjects  of  such  infinite  importance  as  whether  they  are  to  have  war  or 
peace,     fiut  if,  in  the  ca|)acity  of  a  servant  of  the  Crown,  I  were  to 

'  lilt.'  Duke  (if  Lvcdh,  late  Sivrrtar}'  fnr  Foruigu  Afiun. 
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stion^j  to  imagitie  ttmt  I  saw,  uny  measures  going  fornarii  that  threatened 
tike  peace  or  prOBpority  of  thu  country,  and  it'  the  emergeacf  were  eo  pressing 
■■  to  demand  the  sudden  udoption  of  a  decisive  course  to  avert  the  mischief, 
I  aboold  not  faeiicatc  one  moaicnt  to  act  upon  my  own  opinion.  If  the 
public  opinion  did  not  happen  to  square  with  mine — if,  after  pointing  out  to 
Hism  the  danger,  they  did  not  een  it  in  the  same  tight  with  me,  or  if  they 
oratceiTed  that  another  remedy  was  preferahle  to  mine — I  should  consider  it 
as  due  to  my  kin^,  due  to  my  country,  due  to  my  own  honour,  to  retire. 
that  they  might  pursue  the  plan  which  they  thought  better  by  a  fit  instrument, 
that  ia,  by  a  man  who  thought  ivith  them.  Such  would  be  my  conduct  on 
any  oobject  where-  conacientioualy  I  could  not  surrender  my  opinion.  If  the 
caae  were  doubtfiil.  or  the  emergency  not  bo  ptesaing,  I  should  be  ready, 
perhaps,  to  surrender  my  opinion  to  that  of  the  public ;  but  one  thing  is 
most  dear  in  such  an  event  aa  this,  namely,  that  I  ought  to  give  the  public 
the  means  of  fontiing  an  opinion.  Do  1  state  this  difference  fairly  ?  If  I 
do,  and  if  the  gentlemen  over  against  mo  will  admit  that  in  the  instance 
before  us  the  public  opinion  ou){ht  to  have  Influenced  them,  it  follows, 
that  the  public  opinion  ought  to  have  been  consulted  before  we  were 
committed  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  and  that  the  country  ought  to  have  had  the 
informalion  necessary  to  form  their  judgment  upon  the  true  merits  of  this 
question.  Did  thi'  King's  Ministers  act  thus  ?  Did  tbcy  either  take  the 
psblic  ofMnian,  or  give  us  the  means  of  forming  one  ?  Nothing  like  it.  On 
the  38th  of  Marcli*  the  message  was  brought  down  to  this  House.  On  the 
SBth,  we  passed  a  vote  of  approbation,  but  no  opinion  was  asked  from  us,  no 
flXptanaUon  was  givcu  tis  ;  so  far  from  it,  we  were  expressly  told,  our  advjcc 
was  not  wanted — that  we  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  prerogative  of  the 
Crown  to  make  war — that  all  our  business  was  to  give  confidence.  So  far 
with  regard  to  this  House ;  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  this  conduct  some- 
what hard  upon  the  majority,  who  certainly  might  have  counted  for 
something  in  the  general  opinion,  when  the  right  honourable  gentleman  was 
Dollecling  it,  if  he  meant  fairly  so  to  do.  I  grant,  indeed,  that  there  are 
many  ways  by  which  the  feeling  and  temper  of  the  public  may  be  tolerably 
well  known  out  of  this  House,  as  well  as  in  it.  I  grant  that  the  opinion 
of  a  respectable  meeting  at  Manchester,  of  a  meeting  at  Norwich,  of  a 
meeting  at  Wakefield,  of  public  bodies  of  men  in  different  parts  of  England, 
might  give  the  right  honourable  gentleman  a  correct  idea  of  the  public 
opinion.  Permit  me  to  say  too,  that  in  the  speeches  of  the  minority  of  this 
House,  he  might  find  abo  the  ground  of  public  opinion — both  what  might 
give  it  rise,  and  what  might  give  it  countenance.  But  was  the  majority  of 
this  House  the  only  body  whose  opinions  were  not  worth  consulting?  *I 
travelled  to  Norwich,  to  York,  Manchester,  Wakefield,  for  opinions,'  will  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  say  ?  '  I  listened  to  the  minority — I  looked  to 
Lord  Stormont,  to  the  Earl  of  Guildford ;  but  as  to  you,  my  trusty  majority. 
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I  did  not  look  to  jou.  I  had  other  business  for  you.  It  in  oot  year  oiBoe 
to  give  opinions — your  business  is  to  confide.  You  must  pledge  yonnelTei, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  all  I  can  ask  from  you,  and  perhaps  some  time  in  the 
next  year  I  may  condescend  to  let  you  know  the  grounds  on  which  you  are 
acting.'  Such  is  the  language  he  holds  to  us,  if  his  conduct  were  to  be 
explained  by  words  :  and  a  conduct  more  indecent  or  preposterous  is  not 
easily  to  be  conceived.  For  it  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  to  tell  us :— > 
*  ^\llen  I  thought  the  Ottoman  power  in  danger,  I  asked  for  an  armament  to 
succour  it.  You  approved  and  granted  it  to  me.  The  public  sense  was 
against  me,  and,  without  minding  you,  I  yielded  to  that  sense.  My  opiniom 
however,  remains  still  the  same,  though  it  must  be  confessed,  that  I  led  yuu 
into  giving  a  sanction  to  my  schemes  by  a  species  of  reasoning  which  it 
appears  the  country  has  saved  itself  by  resisting.  But  they  were  to  blorae. 
I  yet  think  that  the  exact  contrar}'  of  what  was  done  ought  to  have  been 
done  ;  and  that  the  peace  and  safety  of  Europe  depended  upon  iL  Bat 
never  mind  how  you  voted,  or  how  directly  opposite  to  the  general  opinion, 
with  which  I  complied,  was  that  opinion  I  persuaded  you  to  support.  Vote 
now  that  I  was  right  in  both — ^in  the  opinion  I  still  maintain,  and  in  my 
compliance  with  its  opposite.  The  peace  of  Europe  is  safe ;  I  keep  my  place, 
and  all  is  right  again.* 

'*  But  after  all,  the  right  honourable  gentleman  did  not  act  from  any 
deference  to  the  public  opinion  ;  and  to  prove  this,  I  have  but  to  recall  to  your 
recollection  dates.  The  message  was  brought  down,  as  I  gaid  before,  on 
the  28th  of  March  ;  and  in  less  than  a  week,  I  believe  in  four  days,  after- 
wards, before  it  was  possible  to  collect  the  opinion  of  any  one  public  body  of 
men,  their  whole  system  was  reversed.  The  change,  therefore,  could  not 
come  from  the  country,  even  had  they  been  desirous  of  consulting  iL  Bat 
I  have  proved  that  they  were  not  desirous  to  have  any  opinion  from  any 
quarter  :  they  came  down  with  their  purposes  masked  and  veiled  to  this 
House,  and  tried  all  they  could  to  preclude  inquiry  into  what  they  were 
doing.  These  are  not  the  steps  of  men  desirous  of  acting  by  opinion.  I 
hold  it,  however,  to  be  now  acknowledged,  that  it  was  not  the  public 
opinion,  but  that  of  the  minority  in  this  House,  which  compelled  the 
Ministers  to  relinquish  their  ill-advised  projects ;  for  a  right  honourable 
gentleman,  who  spoke  last  night  (Mr.  Dundas),  owned  the  truth,  in  Yum  own 
frank  way.  '  We  certainly,*  said  he,  *  do  not  know  that  the  opinion  of  the 
public  was  against  us  ;  we  only  know  that  a  groat  party  in  this  House  was 
against  us,  and  therefore  we  apprehended  that,  though  one  campaign  niglit 
have  been  got  through,  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  session  they  would  hate 
interrupted  us  in  procuring  the  supplies.*  I  believe  I  quote  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  correctly;  and  here.  Sir,  let  mc  pause,  and  thank 
him  for  the  praise  which  he  gives  the  gentlemen  on  this  side  of  the  Home. 
Let  me  indulge  the  satisfaction  of  reflecting,  that  though  we  have  not  the 
emoluments  of  ofRce,  nor  the  patronage  of  power,  yet  we  arc  not  excluded 
from  great  influence  on  the  measures  of  Government.     We  take  pride  lo 
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ourselves,  that  at  this  moment  we  are  not  sitting  in  a  committee  of  supply, 
voting  enormous  fleets  and  armica  to  carry  into  execution  this  calamitous 
measure.  To  ua  he  honestly  declares  this  credit  to  be  due  ;  and  the  country 
will,  no  douht,  feel  the  gratitude  they  owe  ua,  for  having  saved  Ihem  from 
the  miseries  of  war.  An  honourable  gentleman,  indeed  (Mr.  Jenkinson). 
has  told  U9,  that  our  oppouition  to  this  measure  in  its  commencement 
occasioned  its  having  been  abandoned  by  the  Ministers ;  but  he  will  not 
allow  us  the  merit  of  having  saved  the  country  from  a  war  by  our  inter- 
{Msition,  but  charges  us  with  having  prevented  their  obtaining  the  terms 
demanded,  which  would  have  been  got  without  a  war.  I  am  glad  to  hear 
this  argument ;  but  must  declare,  in  the  name  of  the  minority,  that  we 
think  ourselves  most  unfairly  treated  by  it,  and  forced  into  a  reaponsibility 
ttiat  belongs  in  no  manner  whatever  to  our  aitualion.  The  right  honourable 
gentleman,  when  repeatedly  pressed  on  this  subject,  during  the  last  session, 
was  uniform  in  aStrming  that  he  had  reasons  for  his  conduct,  to  his  mind  so 
cogent  and  unanswemble,  that  he  was  morally  certain  of  the  indispensable 
necessity  of  the  measures  he  was  pursuing.  He  has  said  the  same  since, 
and  to  this  hour  continues  his  first  opinion.  If,  therefore,  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  thought  so,  and  thought  at  the  same  time  that  our 
uguments  were  likely  to  mislead  the  country  from  its  true  interests,  why 
did  he  continue  silent  ?  If  public  opinion  was  so  necessary  for  him,  that 
without  it,  as  he  tells  us  now,  he  could  not  proceed  a  single  step,  why  did 
he  suffer  us  to  corrupt  the  passions,  to  blind  and  to  pervert  the  under- 
■tandings  of  the  public  to  a  degree  that  compelled  his  sacrifice  of  this 
essential  measure?  Why  did  he  quietly,  and  without  concern,  watch  the 
prevalence  of  out  false  arguments  }  Why  did  he  sanction  their  progress, 
by  never  answering  them,  when  he  knew  the  consequence  must  necessaiily 
be,  to  defeat  his  dearest  object,  and  put  the  safety  of  his  country  to  the 
hazard  ?  Why  did  he  not  oppose  some  antidote  to  our  poison  ?  But  havbg 
neglected  to  do  this  (because  of  his  duty  to  preserve  state  secrets,  as  he 
would  have  us  believe),  what  possible  pretest  has  he  to  come  forward  now 
and  accuse  us  of  thwarting  his  views,  or  to  cast  the  responsibility  of  his 
failure  and  disgrace  upon  us,  whose  arguments  he  never  answered,  and  to 
whom  he  obstinately  and  invariably  refused  all  sort  of  information,  by  which 
we  might  have  been  enabled  to  form  a  better  judgment,  and  possibly  to 
agree  with  him  on  this  subject  ?  The  right  honourable  gentleman,  however, 
(Mr.  Dundas),  judges  more  fairly  of  ub  ;  and  I  thank  him  for  the  handsome 
acknowledgment  he  has  paid  to  the  true  character  of  the  gentlemen  on  this 
side  of  the  House;  for  by  owning,  that  because  we  did  not  happen  to 
approve  of  this  armament  it  was  abandoned,  he  owns  another  fact — that  we 
are  not  what  an  honouTable  gentleman  (Mr.  Steele)  chose  to  represent  us, 
an  indiscriminate  faction,  disapproving  of  everything,  right  or  wrong.  This 
is  clearly  manifest  from  his  own  admissions  ;  for,  giving  up  when  they  found 
we  dbapproved,  they  must  have  begun  in  the  idea  that  we  should  approve. 
We  approved  in  the  case  of  Holland,  and  in  the  case  of  Spain.     In  the  first 
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case,  wc  did  so  because  the  rectitude  of  the  thing  was  so  dear  that  efcry 
weU- wisher  to  England  must  appro  Ye  it.  We  did  so  in  the  case  of  Spun, 
because  the  objects  were  explained  to  us — the  result  given,  and  the  lepan- 
tion  demanded,  were  both  before  us.  But  had  the  right  honoaiable 
gentleman  any  right,  because  wc  agreed  to  the  Dutch  and  Spanish  anna* 
ments,  to  anticipate  the  consent  of  the  Opposition  to  this  ?  It  was  insulting  to 
impute  the  possibility  to  us !  Wh&t !  agree  to  take  the  money  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  people,  without  an  insult  explained  or  an  object  held  np !  It 
is  said,  the  object  was  stated,  and  that  the  means  only  were  left  to  conjecture. 
That  the  object  proposed  to  the  House  was  an  armament  to  make  a  peace, 
and  Oczakow  was  supposed  to  be  the  means  by  which  that  peace  was  to  be 
effected.  Sir,  it  is  almost  constantly  my  misfortune  to  be  differing  from  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  as  to  the  import  of  the  words  *  object '  and 
'  means.*  In  my  way  of  using  these  words,  I  should  have  directly  transposed 
them,  and  called  the  armament  the  means  of  effecting  peace,  and  Ocsakow 
the  object  of  that  armament.  And  the  event  proves  that  Ministers  thought 
as  I  do ;  for  they  gave  up  that  object,  because  they  knew  they  could  get  the 
end  they  proposed  by  their  armament  without  it.  This  object,  indeed, 
whatever  was  its  importance — whether  it  was  or  was  not,  as  we  have 
alternately  heard  it  asserted  and  denied,  the  key  of  Constantinople,  nay,  as 
some  wild  and  fanciful  people  had  almost  persuaded  themselves,  the  key  to 
our  possessions  in  the  East  Indies — the  King*s  Ministers  have  completely 
renounced  ;  and  seem  by  their  conduct  to  have  cared  very  little  what  became 
of  that,  or  of  Constantinople  itself.  The  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  however, 
is  perfectly  safe,  they  tell  us ;  and  on  that  point  we  have  nothing  more  to 
apprehend.  The  enormous  accession  of  power  to  Russia  from  the  posseision 
of  Oczakow,  so  far  from  affecting  Great  Britain,  is  not  likely,  according  to 
what  the  Ministers  assure  us,  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  her  nearest  neigh- 
bours. I  must  here  remind  an  honourable  gentleman  who  spoke  so  much  on 
the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  (Mr.  Jcnkinson),  that  he  did  not  seem  to  pay 
sufficient  attention  to  Poland,  as  if  that  country,  now  become  in  some  degree 
able  to  act  for  itself,  from  the  change  in  its  constitution,  was  of  no  moment, 
or  incapable  of  having  an  influence  in  any  manner  upon  his  system  of  treatiei 
and  attacks.  That  Oczakow,  therefore,  was  at  any  time  an  object  toflicieiit 
to  justify  their  interference,  I  have  stated  many  reasons  for  concluding  will 
not  be  alleged  this  night.  Some  of  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  indeed, 
have  advanced  other  grounds,  and  told  us  (I  confess  it  is  for  the  first  time)* 
that  in  this  war  the  Empress  of  Russia  was  the  aggressor— that  on  har 
part  the  war  was  offensive — and  that  it  became  us  to  interfere  to  stop 
her  progress.  They  tell  us  of  various  encroachments  in  the  CnbaB,  of 
hostilities  systematically  carried  on  in  violation  of  treaties,  and  muy 
other  instances  ;  not  one  of  which  they  have  attempted  to  prove  hj 
a  single  document,  or  have  rested  on  any  other  fonndatioa  tkaa 
their  own  assertions.  Rut  to  these.  Sir,  I  shall  oppose  the  authority  of 
minbters  themselves ;  for,  in  one  of  the  despatches  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds  to 
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Kr.  Whitworth.  he  deeires  him  to  commuaicatc  to  the  Court  of  Peten- 
burgh,  that  if  they  will  consent  to  make  peace  with  the  Tuika  on  the  italus 
yw,  the  aliics  will  coasent  to  guaraniee  the  Crimea  to  thera,  '  the  object  of 
the  war,'  as  he  statea  it  to  bo.  I  desire  no  farther  proof  than  this,  that  we 
always  consiJered  ihe  Turka  aa  the  aggressors  ;  for  it  follows  that  where  any 
place,  in  the  possession  of  one  power,  is  made  the  object  of  a  war  by  another. 
the  power  claiming  that  object  is  the  aggressor.  If,  for  example,  we  were  at 
war  with  Spain,  and  Gibraltar  the  object,  Spain  of  courae  would  be  the 
aggressor ;  the  contrary,  if  the  Havannah  were  the  abject.  The  King  of 
England,  therefore,  by  the  despatch  which  I  have  quoted,  has,  in  words  and 
in  fact,  acknowledged  the  Turks  to  have  been  the  aggressora  in  this  war.  by 
making  pretensions  to  a  province  solemnly  ceded  to  Russia  in  the  year  1783- 
I  can  scarcely  think  that  itlinistcrs  mean  to  contend  that  cession  by  treaty 
does  not  give  right  to  possession.  Where  are  wc  to  look,  therefore,  to  ascer- 
tain the  right  of  a  country  to  any  place  or  territory  but  to  the  last  treaty  ? 
To  what  would  the  opposite  doctrine  lead  }  France  might  claim  Canada, 
ceded  in  1 763,*  or  wc  Tobago,  ceded  in  1 783.t  It  might  be  urged  that  they 
took  advantage  of  our  dispute  with  our  own  colonics,  and  that  the  treaty  gave 
no  right.  Canada.  Jamaica,  everything  might  be  questioned,  ^'hcre  would  be 
tiic  peace  of  Europe  if  these  doctrines  were  to  be  acted  on  ?  Every  country 
muat  continue  in  a  state  of  endless  perplexity,  armament,  and  preparation. 
But,  happily  for  mankind,  a  diiFerent  principle  prevails  in  the  law  of  nations  ; 
there  the  last  treaty  gives  the  right,  and  upon  that  wc  must  aver  that  if,  as 
the  despatch  says,  the  Crimea  was  the  object,  the  Turk  was  the  aggressor. 
What,  therefore,  was  the  right  claimed  by  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
to  enter  into  this  dispute?  I  will  answer,  the  right  of  a  proud  man  atisious 
to  play  a  lofty  part,  France  had  gone  off  the  stage ;  the  character  of  the 
miserable  disturber  of  empires  was  vacant ;  and  he  resolved  to  boast  and 
vapour,  and  play  his  antic  tricks  and  gestures  on  the  same  theatre.  And 
what  have  been  the  first  effects  of  this  new  experiment  upon  the  policy  and 
character  of  the  British  nation  ?  That  in  the  pride  of  our  power  we  have 
miserably  disgraced  ourselves  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  ;  that  the  name  of  bis 
M^esty  has  been  sported  with  and  stained ;  that  the  people  of  England  have 
been  inflamed,  their  commerce  disturbed,  the  moat  valuable  citizens  dragged 
from  their  houses,  and  half  a  million  of  money  added  to  the  public  burdens ! 
And  here.  Sir,  in  justice  to  my  own  feelings,  I  cannot  pass  over  wholly  in 
silence  the  fate  of  that  valuable  body  of  our  fellow-citizens,  who  are  more 
particularly  the  victims  of  these  false  alarms,  and  hy  whom  the  most  bitter 
portipn  of  the  common  calamity  must  be  home.  I  am  compelled  to  admit 
that  every  state  has  a  right,  in  the  season  of  danger,  to  claim  the  services  of 
all,  or  any  of  its  members  ;  that  the  '  salus  populi,  »uprema  lex  ttt.'  Tender- 
ness and  consideration  in  the  use  of  such  extensive  powers  is  all  I  can  recom- 
mend to  those  whose  business  it  is  to  call  them  into  action.    But  here  I  must 

•   Vide  ante,  p.  100. 

t  In  1793  the  Euglish  captured  Tubago,  and  it  has  ever  since  been  in  their  posseauou. 
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lament,  in  common  with  every  feeling  mind,  that  unnecessary  tmrbaiitj 
dragged  them  from  their  homes,  deprived  them  of  their  liberty,  and  tore 
them  from  the  industrious  exercise  of  those  modes  of  life  by  which  they 
earned  support  for  their  families,  wantonly,  cruelly,  and  without  pretext, 
because  without  the  smallest  intention  of  employing  them.  The  gentlemen 
well  know  what  I  state  to  be  a  fact ;  for  they  know  that  their  system 
changed,  and  their  object  abandoned,  before  even  they  had  begun  to 
press- warrants. 

*^  I  return.  Sir,  to  the  disagreeable  condition  in  which  the  right  honounUe 
gentleman  has  involved  us.     Let  us  see  whether  what  I  have  said  on  this 
point  be  not  literally  true.     The  Empress  of  Russia  offered,  early  in  the  year 
1790,  to  depart  from  the  terms  she  had  at  first  thrown  out,  namely,  that 
Bessarabia,  Wallachia,  and  Moldavia,  should  be  independent  of  the  Ottoman 
power.     This,  it  appears,  she  yielded  upon  the  amicable  representations  of 
the  allied  powers,  and  substituted  in  the  room  of  them  those  conditions  which 
have  since  been  conceded  to  her,  namely,  that  the  Dniester  should  be  the 
boundary  between  the  two  empires,  and  all  former  treaties  should  be  con* 
firmed.     *  Then,*  say  Ministers,  *  if  we  gained  this  by  simple  negotiatiott 
what  may  we  not  gain  by  an  armament  ?*    Thus  judging  of  her  pusillanimity 
by  their  own,  they  threatened  her.    What  did  she  do  ?     Peremptorily  refused 
to  depart  one  atom  from  her  last  conditions ;  and  these,  I  assert,  were  in  the 
possession  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers  long  before  the  armament :  they  knew 
not  only  this  early  in  the  month  of  March,  but  likewise  the  resolution  of  the 
Empress  not  to  rise  in  her  demands,  notwithstanding  any  farther  8UCoe« 
that  might  attend  her  arms.     The  memorial  of  the  Court  of  Denmark,  which 
they  have,  for  reasons  best  known  to  themselves,  refused  us,  but  which  was 
circulated  in  every  Court,  and  published  in  every  newspaper  in  Europe,  folly 
informed  them  of  these  matters.    But  the  King's  Ministers,  with  an  absoxdity 
of  which  there  is  no  example,  called  upon  the  country  to  arm.     Why  ?    Not 
because  they  meant  to  employ  the  armament  against  her,  but  in  the  fancifbl 
hope   that  because,  in  an   amicable  negotiation,   the  Empress   had  been 
prevailed   upon   not   to  press   the  demand  of  Wallachia,  Moldavia,  and 
Bessarabia,  as  independent  sovereignties,  they  should  infallibly  succeed  by 
arming,  and  not  employing  that  armament,  in  persuading  her  to  abandon  all 
the  rest !    And  what  is  the  end  ?    Mliy,  that  after  pledging  the  Sling*!  naaw 
in  the  most  deliberate  and  solemn  manner ;  after  lofty  vapouring,  menndagt 
promising,  denying,  turning,  and  turning  again ;  after  keeping  up  the  pundt 
of  an  armament  for  four  months,  accompanied  with  those  severe  meaaoRs,  to 
be  regretted  even  when  necessary,  to  be  reprobated  when  not,  the  li^ 
honourable  gentleman  crouches  humbly  at  her  feet ;  entreats,  •abmianvely 
supplicates  of  her  moderation,  that  she  wUl  grant  him  some  small  trifle  of 
what  he  asks,  if  it  is  but  by  way  of  a  boon ;  and  finding  at  last  that  he  eon 
get  nothing  either  by  his  threats  or  his  prayers,  gives  up  the  whole  predfolj 
as  she  hod  insisted  upon  having  it ! 

*'  The  right  honourable  gentleman,  however,  is  determined  that  Ihia  Howt 
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■btU  take  the  whole  of  this  disgrace  upon  ilseif.  I  heard  him  with  much 
delight,  on  a  former  day,  quote  largely  from  that  excellent  philosophical 
work,  '  The  Wealth  of  Nations,'  In  almost  the  first  page  of  that  book  he 
will  find  it  laid  down  as  a  principle,  that  by  a  division  of  labour  in  the 
diSereot  occnp^itions  of  life,  the  objects  to  which  it  is  applied  are  perfected ; 
time  is  Bared,  dc-xtcrity  improved,  and  the  general  stock  of  science  augmented: 
that  by  joint  effort  and  reciprocal  accommodation  the  severest  tasks  are 
accomplished  and  difHcuities  surmounted,  too  stubborn  for  the  labour  of  a 
nngle  hand.  Thus,  in  the  building  of  a  great  palace,  we  obnerve  the  work 
to  be  parcelled  nmt  into  different  departments,  and  distributed  and  subdivided 
into  Tarious  degrees,  Rome  higher,  some  lower,  to  suit  the  capacities  and 
condition  of  those  who  are  employed  in  its  construction.  There  is  the 
architect  who  invenla  the  plan  and  erects  the  stately  columns  ;  there  is  the 
diutman  and  the  nightman  to  clear  away  the  rubbish.  The  right  honourable 
gentleman  applies  these  principles  to  his  politics,  and  in  the  division  and 
cast  of  parts  for  the  job  ive  are  now  to  execute  for  him,  has  reserved  for 
himself  the  higher  and  more  respectable  share  of  the  business,  and  leaves  all 
the  dirty  work  to'us.  Is  he  asked,  why  the  House  of  Commons  made  the 
r  ?  He  answers,  '  The  House  of  Commons  did  not  make 
made  it.  The  House  of  Commons  only  approved  it."  la 
he  asked  why  he  gave  up  the  object  of  the  armament  after  he  had  made  it  ? 
'  I  did  not  give  it  up  !'  he  exclaims  :  '  I  think  the  same  of  its  necessity  aa 
Brer  :  it  was  the  House  of  Commons  that  gave  it  up  :  it  was  this  House  that 
npported  the  nation  in  their  senseless  clamour  against  my  measures  :  it  is  to 
thia  House  that  von  mu.st  look  for  the  shame  and  guilt  of  your  disgrace.'  To 
himself  he  takes  the  more  conspicuous  character  of  mcnacer.  It  is  he  that 
distributes  provinces  and  limits  empires  ;  while  he  leaves  to  this  House  the 
humbler  office  of  licking  the  dust  and  begging  forgiveness : 

'  Not  mine  these  groans— 
These  BighK  that  issue,  or  these  tears  that  flow.' 

'  I  am  forced  into  these  submissions  by  a  low,  contracted,  grovelling,  raean< 
spirited,  and  ignorant  people  !'  But  this  is  not  all.  It  rarely  happens  that 
in  begging  pardon,  when  men  determine  upon  that  course,  they  have  not 
some  benefit  in  view,  or  that  the  profit  to  be  got  is  not  meant  lo  counter- 
balance, in  some  measure,  the  honour  to  be  sacrificed.  Let  us  see  how  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  managed  this.  On  the  first  indication  ofhostile  measures 
against  Bussia,  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  members  of  this  House  divided 
against  the  adoption  of  them.  This  it  was,  according  to  a  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman who  spoke  in  the  debate  yesterday,  (Mr.  Dundas),  that  induced  Ministers 
to  abandon  their  first  object  ;  but  not  like  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  who  candidly 
avowed  that  if  he  could  have  once  brought  himself  to  give  up  the  claim  of 
Oezakow  he  would  not  have  stood  out  for  the  razing  its  fortifications,  or  any 
snch  terms.  The  Ministers  determine  that  the  nation  at  least  shall  reap  no 
benefit  from  the  reversal  of  their  system.     '  You  have  resisted  our  projects,' 
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say  thej ;  '  jou  hayc  discoTcrcd  and  exposed  our  incapacity  ;  yon  have  made 
us  the  ridicule  of  Europe,  and  such  we  shall  appear  to  posterity.  You  have 
defeated,  indeed,  our  intentions  of  involving  you  in  a  war ;  but  you  shall 
not  be  the  gainers  by  it !  you  shall  not  save  your  money !  We  abandon 
Oczakow,  as  you  compel  us  to  do ;  but  we  will  keep  up  the  armament,  if  it  it 
only  to  spite  you  !* 

*^  Determined  to  act  this  disgraceful  part,  their  next  care  was  to  do  it  in 
the  most  disgraceful  manner ;  and  as  they  had  dragged  Parliament  and  their 
King  through  the  dirt  and  mire,  they  resolved  to  exhibit  them  in  this  oflen* 
sivc  plight  to  the  eyes  of  Europe.     To  do  this  they  did  not  care  to  trust  to 
the  Minister  we  had  at  Pctersburgh ;  a  gentleman  distinguished  for  amiable 
manners,  and  a  faithful,  vigilant,  and  able  discharge  of  his  duty.     Why  was 
the  management  of  the  negotiation  taken  from  him  ?    Was  he  too  proud  for 
this  service  ?     No  man  should  be  too  proud  to  do  his  duty ;  and  of  all  our 
foreign  Ministers,  Mr.  ^Vhitworth  I  should  think  the  very  last  to  whom  it 
could  be  reproached  that  he  was  remiss  in  fulfilling  the  directions  he  receivet 
in  their  utmost  strictness.     But  a  new  man  was  to  be  found;  one  whose 
reputation  for  talents  and  honour  might  operate,  as  they  hoped,  as  a  sort  of 
set-off  against  the  incapacity  he  was  to  cure,  and  the  national  honour  he  was 
deputed  to  surrender.     Was  it  thus  determined,  because  in  looking  round 
their  diplomatic  body  there  was  no  man  to  be  selected  from  it  whoee  cha- 
racter assimilated  with  the  dirty  job  he  was  to  execute  ?   As  there  was  honour 
to  be  sacrificed,  a  stain  to  be  fixed  upon  the  national  character,  engagements 
to  be  retracted,  and  a  friend  to  be  abandoned,  did  it  never  occur  to  them  that 
there  was  one  man  upon  their  diplomatic  list,  who  would  have  been  pro* 
nounced  by  general  acclamation  thoroughly  fitted  in  soul  and  qualities  for 
this  service  ?     Such  a  person  they  might  have  found,  and  not  so  occupied  as 
to  make  it  inconvenient  to  employ  him ;  they  would  have  found  him  absent 
from  his  station,  under  the  pretence  of  attending  his  duty  in  this  House, 
though  he  docs  not  choose  often  to  make  his  appearance  here.     Instead  of 
this,  however,  they  increased  the  dishonour  that  they  doomed  us  to  suffer,  by 
sending  a  gentleman  endowed  with  every  virtue  and  accomplishment,  who 
had  acquired,  in  the  service  of  the  Empress  of  Russia,  at  an  early  period  of  his 
life,  a  character  for  bravery  and  enterprise  that  rendered   him  personally 
esteemed  by  her,  and  in  whom  fine  talents  and  elegant  manners,  ripened  bj 
habit  and  experience,  had  confirmed  the  flattering  promise  of  his  youth.   Did 
they  think  that  the  shabbiness  of  their  message  was  to  be  done  away  by  the 
worth  of  the  messenger  ?     If  I  were  to  send  a  humiliating  apology  to  any 
person,  would  it  change   its  quality  by  being  entrusted  to  Lord  Rodney. 
Admiral  Pigot,  my  honourable  friend  behind  me  (General  Burgoyne),  Lotd 
Comwallis,  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  Sir  William  Howe,  or  any  other  gallant  and 
brave  officer  ?     Certainly  not.     It  was  my  fortune,  in  very  early  life,  to  sft 
out  in  habits  of  particular  intimacy  with  Mr.  Fawkener,  and  howerer  cirenm- 
stances  may  have  intervened  to  suspend  that  intimacy,  (circumstanoea  arising 
from  wide  differences  in  political  opinion),  they  never  have  altered  tbe  senti* 
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ments  of  prirate  esteem  which  I  have  unironnlyfcU  for  him  ;  and  with  every 
omiftble  and  conciliatinf;  quality  that  belongs  to  man,  [  know  him  to  be  one 
from  whom  improper  submissions  are  the  least  to  be  expected. 

"  Well,  Sir,  these  gcnllomcn.  Mr.  Whitworth  and  Mr.  Fawkener.  commence 
the  negotiation  by  the  offer  of  three  distinct  propositions,  each  of  them  better 
than  the  other,  and  accompany  it  with  an  expression  Homcwhat  remarkable, 
namely,  that  this  n^Otiation  is  to  be  as  unlike  all  the  others  as  possible,  and 
to  be  '  founded  in  perfect  candour.'  To  prove  this,  they  submit  at  once  to 
the  Russian  Ministers  '  all  that  their  instructions  enable  them  to  propose.' 
Who  would  not  have  imagined,  according  to  the  plain  import  of  these  words, 
that  unless  the  Emprcaa  had  assented  to  one  of  these  propositions,  all 
amicable  interposition  would  have  been  at  an  end,  and  war  the  issue  ?  The 
*  perfect  candour'  promised  in  the  beginning  of  their  note,  leads  them  to 
declare  esplicitly  that  unless  the  fortifications  of  OcKakow  are  razed,  or  the 
Turks  are  allowed  as  an  equivalent  to  keep  both  the  banks  of  the  Dniester, 
the  allies  cannot  propose  any  terms  to  them.  What  answer  do  they  receive? 
An  unequivocal  rejection  of  every  one  of  their  propositions  ;  accompanied, 
however,  with  a  declaration,  to  which  I  shall  soon  return,  that  the  navigation 
of  that  river  shall  be  free  to  all  the  world,  and  a  reference  to  those  maxims  of 
policy  which  have  invariably  actuated  the  Empress  of  Russia  in  her  inter- 
course with  ncutrtJ  nations,  whose  commerce  she  has  at  all  times  protected 
and  encouraged.  With  this  declaration  the  British  Plenipotentiaries  declare 
themselves  perfectly  contented  :  nay,  more,  they  engage  that  if  the  Turks 
should  refuse  these  conditions,  and  continue  obstinate  longer  than  four 
months,  the  allied  Courts  '  will  abandon  the  termination  of  the  war  to  the 
events  it  may  produce.'  And  here  ends  for  ever  all  care  for  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  all  solicitude  about  the  balance  of  power.  The  right  honourable 
gentleman  will  interpose  no  farther  to  save  either,  but  rests  the  whole  of  a 
measure,  once  so  indispensable  to  our  safety,  upon  this  doubtful  issue,  whether 
the  Turks  will  accept,  in  December,  those  very  terms  which,  in  July,  the 
British  Ministers  could  not  venture  to  propose  to  them  ! 

"  Sir,  we  may  look  in  vain  to  the  events  of  former  times  for  a  disgrace 
parallel  to  that  which  we  have  suffered.  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  a  monarch 
often  named  in  our  debates,  and  whose  reign  exhibits  more  than  any  other 
the  extremes  of  prosperous  and  of  adverse  fortune,  never,  in  the  midst  of  his 
most  humiliating  distresses,  stooped  to  so  despicable  a  sacrifice  of  all  that 
can  be  dear  to  man.     The  War  of  the  Succession,*  unjustly  begun  by  him, 

•  The  war  of  the  Spanish  sucicssioa  occasioned  considerable  changes  in  the 
political  state  of  Europe.  Charles  II.,  King  of  Spain,  son  of  Philip  TV.,  was  without 
issue  or  brothers.  The  Dauphin  was  the  son  of  his  elder  siat«r,  Maria  Theresa,  and 
■  Louis  XIV. ;  but  a  solemn  ronunciation  of  Maria  Theresa's  claim  to  the  throne  of 
Spain  had  been  pxnitcd  irom  herself  and  Louis  on  their  marriBge,  and  this  renuncia- 
tion hail  been  confirmed  by  the  Cortes.  Margaret  Theresa,  the  younger  sister  of 
Charles  11..  hod  married  the  Emperor  Leopold  1.,  and  had  left  an  only  daughter, 
Maria  Antuinctte,  wife  of  Maximilian,  Elector  of  Bavaria,  and  mother  of  Joseph 
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had  reduced  his  power,  had  swallowed  up  his  armies  and  his  naries,  had 
desolated  his  provinces,  had  drained  his  treasures,  and  deluged  the  earth 
with  the  blood  of  the  best  and  most  faithful  of  his  subjects.     Exhausted  hj 

Ferdinand,  Electoral  Prince  of  Bavaria.    On  her  espousal  with  MM-g»m<li^«^  liana 
Antoinette  had  been  induced  by  her  father  to  renounce  her  claim  to  the  Spaniah 
succession ;  but  this  renunciation  was  never  ratified  by  the  Cortes.    By  his  third  wife, 
Eleanor  of  Neuburgh,  Leopold  had  two  sons,  the  Archdukes  Joseph  and  Charles ;  he 
destined  the  elder  for  the  imperial  throne  and  the  States  of  Austria,  and  the  younger 
for  the  Spanish  monarchy.    In  the  previous  generation,  Louis  XTV.  was  the  son  of 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Philip  m..  King  of  Spain,  and  aunt  of  Charles  IL ;  Leopold 
was  the  son  of  the  second  daughter.    The  three  principal  pretenders  to  the  thrane  of 
Spain  were :  1.  The  Dauphin  of  France ;  2.  Joseph  Ferdinand,  the  Electoral  Prince; 
and  3.  the  Emperor  Leopold.    Their  different  claims  having  excited  apprehenaions  of 
a  general  war,  an  arrangement  was  concluded  on  the  11th  of  October,  1698,  which 
bears  the  name  of  the  First  Partition  Treaty,  between  Louis  XTV.,  William  IIL,  and 
the  United  Provinces,  for  securing  Spain,  the  Netherlands,  and  the  colonial  poewii 
sions,  to  the  Prince  of  Bavaria ;  Naples  and  the  Two  Sicilies,  with  the  rest  of  the 
Spanish  dominions  in  Italy,  and  the  Province  of  Guipuscoa,  to  the  Dauphin ;  and  the 
Duchy  of  Milan  to  the  Archduke  Charles,  the  Emperor  Leopold's  second  ion.    The 
disclosure  of  this  treaty  excited  strong  indignation  at  Madrid,  and  Charles  rcaohrcd  to 
nominate  his  successor.    Accordingly,  on  the  28th  of  November,  1698,  he  made  a  wiD, 
by  which  he  bequeathed  all  his  dominions  to  the  Prince  of  Bavaria ;  hat  this  diqio- 
sition  was  shortly  afterwards  defeated  by  the  death  of  that  prince,  on  the  8th  of 
February,  1699.    Another  partition  treaty  was  then  concluded  by  the  same  parties  as 
those  to  the  first,  by  which  the  Archduke  Charles  was  to  have  Spain,  the  Netherlands, 
and  the  colonial  possessions ;  and  the  Dauphin,  in  addition  to  the  share  assigned  to 
him  by  the  former  treaty,  the  Milanese,  or  Lorraine  and  Bar,  as  an  equivalent    It 
was  likcMrise  stipulated,  that  the  crown  of  Spain  was  not  to  be  united  cither  with  that 
of  France  or  the  Empire.    When  the  Second  Partition  Treaty  was  made  known  at 
Madrid,  it  excited  a  still  greater  sensation  than  the  first  had  done.    B j  a  serica  of 
intrigues  and  artifices,  Charles  II.  was  induced  to  make  another  wiU,  recognising  the 
rights  of  Maria  Theresa,  his  elder  sister,  and  declaring,  that  as  the  renunciation  of  Aal 
princess  had  been  made  solely  to  prevent  the  union  of  the  kingdoms  of  France  and 
Spain,  that  motive  ceased  on  transferring  the  Spanish  monarchy  to  one  of  the  younger 
sons  of  the  Dauphin  ;  and  he  accordingly  nominated  Philip,  Duke  of  Anjon,  the 
Dauphin's  second  son,   his  sole  successor  to  the  Spanish  dominions.     Shonld  Ae 
Duke  of  Anjou  die  i%'ithout  issue,  or  inherit  the  French  crown,  the  Duke  de  Benri  wai 
to  succeed  on  the  same  conditions ;    and  after  him  or  his  posterity,   the  Spaaiih 
territories  were  entailed  on  the  Archduke  Charles,  on  the  same  terms,  to  prevent  Cbe 
imion  of  the  cro'M'ns  of  Spain  and  the  Empire ;  and  finally,  on  the  Duke  of  Savoy  and 
his  issue.    C*harles  II.  died  on  the  1st  of  November,  1700.    Philip  of  ^Vnjoa  therenpoa 
took  possession  of  the  throne  of  Spain  as  Philip  V.,  and  his  title  was  acknowledged  by 
William  III.    On  the  death  of  James  II.,  Ix)uis  XIV.  recogmsed  his  son,  the  Friwt 
of  Wales,  as  his  successor,  and  thus  committed  a  breach  of  the  treaty  of  Ryawidk*  by 
which  he  had  expressly  acknowledged  the  title  of  William  III.  as  King  of  Kngiw^ 
This  proceeding  on  the  part  of  Louis  caused  much  resentment  in  this  conntiy;  and 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  which  had  hitherto  shown  much  reluctance  to  joii 
Austria  and  the  States  in  their  hoKtilitien  against  the  Bourbons,  now  no  longer 
hesitated  to  give  their  hearty  concurrence  to  tlie  Grand  Alliance.    The  reaolt  of  An 
war  of  the  Spanish  succession  was,  that  Ix)uis  XIV.  succeeded  in  ftaKliahing  a 
Bourbon  dynasty  in  Spain.— Coxe's  Hist,  of  the  House  of  Austriat  chap.  IzriLaad 
lx\'iii.    Koch's  Ilevolutions. 
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hi«  rarioiu  calamities,  he  offered  at  one  time  to  Hb  enemies  to  relinquish  all 
the  objects  for  which  he  bad  begun  the  war  :*  that  proud  monarch  sued  for 
peace,  knd  wan  content  to  receive  it  from  our  moderation.  But  when  it  waa 
made  a  condition  of  that  peace  that  he  should  turn  his  arms  against  his 
(trandson,  and  compel  him  by  force  to  relinqiiisli  the  throne  of  Spain — 
hambled,  exhausted,  conquered  as  he  was.  misfortune  had  not  yet  bowed  his 
spirit  to  conditions  so  hard  as  these.  We  know  the  event ;  he  persisted  still 
in  tlie  war,  until  the  folly  and  widtedneHs  of  Queen  Anne's  Ministers  enabled 
him  to  conclude  the  peace  of  L'trccht.f  on  terms  considerably  less  disadvan- 
tageous even  than  those  which  he  had  himself  proposed.  And  shall  we.  Sir, 
the  pride  of  our  age,  the  terror  of  Europe,  submit  to  this  humiliating  sacri- 
fice of  our  honour  ?  Have  we  aufftred  a  defeat  at  Illenheim  ?  Shall  we, 
with  our  increasing  protjierity,  our  widely-diffu,ied  capital,  oar  navy,  the  just 
subject  of  our  commoq  e.iuliution,  our  overflowing  coffers,  that  enable  us  to 
(five  back  to  the  people  what,  in  the  hour  of  calamity,  wc  were  compelled  to 
take  from  them ;  flushed  with  a  recent  triumph  over  Spain,  and  yet  more 
than  all,  while  our  old  rival  and  enemy  is  inciipable  of  disturbing  us,  shall  it 
be  for  us  to  yield  to  what  France  disdained  in  the  hour  of  her  sharpest 
distress,  and  exhibit  ourselves  to  the  world  the  eole  example  in  its  annals  of 
■nch  an  abject  and  pitiful  degradation  ? 

"  But  gentlemen  infurm  us  now,  in  justification,  as  I  suppose  they  mean 
it,  of  all  these  measures,  that  to  effect  a  peace  between  Russia  and  the  Porte 
waa  only  the  ostensible  cause  of  our  armament,  or  at  least  not  the  sole  cause ; 
and  thut  Ministers  were  under  some  apprehension  lest  the  Bmperor,  if  the 
■Hies  were  to  disarm,  should  in.°ist  on  better  terras  from  the  Turks  than  lie 
had  agreed  to  accept  by  the  convention  ol'  Keichcnbach.  Tbis  I  cannot 
believe.  Wlien  his  Mnjesty  sends  a  message  to  inform  his  Parliament  that 
he  thinks  it  necessary  lo  arm  for  a  specific  purpose,  I  cannot  suppose  (hat  a 
falsehood  has  been  put  into  his  Majesty's  mouth  ;  and  that  the  armament 
which  he  proposes  as  ncce.-^ary  for  one  purpose  is  intended  for  another.     If 

•  At  one  time  I/iui-  coascntcd  In  adandon  the  interests  of  his  son  Thilip. 

+  The  treaty  of  trtrccht  was  concluded  in  April  171 -3,  at  the  termination  of  the  war 
of  the  Sp,in'ish  succcasion.  t)iio  of  the  fundamental  clauses  in  this  treaty  ia  that  by 
which  it  is  provided  that  the  ('rowns  of  France  and  Spain  never  should  be  united.  To 
effect  this,  Philip  of  Anjiui.  for  himself  and  his  deseendanis  for  ever,  formally  re- 
nounced all  ri[;ht  to  the  Cronn  of  France,  while  his  brother  Charles,  Duke  de  Berri, 
and  his  prand-untle  I'hilip,  Iluke  of  Orleans,  brother  of  Ixiuis  the  Fourleonlh,  did  the 
same  in  regard  tn  the  Spanish  monarchy.  Failin);  the  descendants  of  Philip  V.,  the 
Spanish  succession  was  secured  lu  the  Duke  of  t^nvoy,  his  nude  drsceDdants.  and  the 
o^cr  princes  of  his  family,  to  flie  exclusion  of  the  French  princes.  By  this  treaty, 
likewise,  Spain  waa  shorn  of  its  most  valuable  dependencies,  Naples,  Sicily,  Sardinia, 
and  the  Low  Countries  ;  besides  Gibraltar  and  Minorca,  which  had  been  conquered  by 
England  during  the  war,  and  were  now  ceded  to  her.  It  was  agreed  that  the  fortifica- 
tions at  Dunkirk  shoiJd  be  sciiicd.  France  also  ceded  to  England  her  possessions  of 
Nova  Scotia ,  Hudson's  Bay,  and  Newfoundland ;  and  all  the  powers  recognised  the 
title  of  Queen  Anne  to  the  throne  of  England,  and  the  Protestant  s 
Crown.  — Koch's  Revolutions. 
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the  right  honourable  gentleman  shall  tell  me  that  although  the  war  between 
Russia  and  the  Porte  was  the  real  cause  of  equipping  the  armament,  yet  that 
being  once  equipped,  it  was  wise  to  keep  it  up  when  no  longer  wanted  on 
that  account,  because  the  Emperor  seemed  inclined  to  depart  from  the  con- 
vention of  Reichcnbach  ;  then  I  answer,  that  it  was  his  duty  to  have  coma 
with  a  second  message  to  Parliament,  expressly  stating  this  new  object,  with 
the  necessary  information,  to  enable  the  House  to  judge  of  its  propriety. 

•*  Another  of  the  arguments  for  continuing  the  armament  after  the  object 
was  relinquished,  is,  that  Russia  might  have  insisted  on  harder  terms,  not 
conceiving  herself  bound  by  offers  which  we  had  refused  to  accept.  I  per- 
fectly agree  with  gentlemen  that  after  the  repeated  offer  of  those  terms  on 
the  part  of  Russia,  and  the  rejection  of  them  by  us,  the  Empress  was  not 
bound  to  adhere  to  them  in  all  possible  events  and  contingencies.  If  the  war 
had  continued,  she  would  have  had  a  right  to  further  indemnifications  for  the 
expense  of  it.  But  was  it  not  worth  the  Minister's  while  to  try  the  good 
faith  of  the  flmpress  of  Russia  after  she  had  so  solemnly  pledged  herself  to 
all  Europe  that  she  would  not  rise  in  her  demands  ?  The  experiment  would 
have  been  made  with  little  trouble ;  by  the  simple  expedient  of  sending  a 
messenger  to  ask  the  question.  The  object  of  this  armament  would  have 
suffered  little  by  the  delay,  as  an  answer  from  the  Russian  Court  might  have 
been  had  in  five  or  six  weeks.  Was  it  rea.sonable  in  Ministers  to  suppose 
that  because,  in  the  early  part  of  the  negotiation,  the  Empress  had  shown  so 
much  regard  to  us  as  actually  to  give  up  whatever  pretensions  she  bad 
formed  to  other  pro\'inces  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  solely  with  the, view  of 
obtaining  our  concurrence  to  the  principle  on  which  she  offered  to  make 
peace,  she  would  revert  to  those  very  pretensions  the  instant  she  bad 
obtained  that  concurrence  on  our  part,  for  the  benefit  of  which  she  bad 
sacrificed  them  ?  Surely,  as  I  have  said,  it  was  worth  while  to  make  the 
experiment :  but  simple  and  obvious  as  this  was,  a  very  different  course  was 
adopted.  Oczakow,  indeed,  was  relinquished  before  the  armament  began,  ss 
we  may  find  by  comparing  the  date  of  the  press-warrants  with  that  of  the 
Duke  of  Leeds's  resignation.  As  soon  as  the  King's  message  was  delivered 
to  Parliament  a  messenger  was  despatched  to  Berlin  with  an  intimation  of  the 
resolution  to  arm.  This,  perhaps,  was  rashly  done ;  as  they  might  bate 
foreseen  that  the  measure  would  probably  meet  with  opposition,  and  muck 
time  could  not  have  been  lost  by  waiting  the  event  of  the  first  debate.  No 
sooner  was  the  dinsion  known,  than  a  second  messenger  was  sent  off  to 
overtake  and  stop  the  despatches  of  the  first ;  and  this  brings  me  to  another 
argument,  which  I  confess  appears  to  me  very  unlikely  to  help  tbem  oat 
They  tell  us  that  the  King  of  Prussia  having  armed  in  consequence  of  oar 
assurances  of  support,  we  could  not  disarm  before  we  knew  the  sentiments  of 
the  Court  of  Berlin,  without  the  imputation  of  leaving  our  ally  in  the  InrdL 
Did  we  wait  for  the  sentiments  of  that  Court  to  determine  whether  Ocakow 
was  to  be  given  up  or  not  ?  Sir,  when  that  measure  was  resolved  upon  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  actually  had  abandoned  his  ally ;  and  that  nA 
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WM  the  fceneral  senae  of  the  Court  of  Berlin.  I  believe  can  be  testified  by 
ererjr  EnglUhman  who  was  there  at  the  time.  No  sooner  did  the  second 
meaaenger  arrive  and  the  contents  of  his  despatches  become  known,  than  a 
most  general  indignation  arose  against  the  conduct  of  the  right  honourable 
gentleman ;  and  I  am  wtl)  enough  informed  on  the  subject  to  state  to  this 
HoQM  that  not  an  Ekigli»hman  could  show  his  face  in  that  capital,  without 
exposing  himself  to  mortification,  perhaps  to  insult, 

"  But,  Sir,  iKtween  the  2Sih  of  March,  wheu  the  message  was  brought 
down  to  this  House,  and  the  2nd  or  3rd  of  Ma}*,  when  the  second  messenger 
ma  despatched  with  the  news  that  Ministers  had  abandoned  tlie  object  of  it, 
the  armament  could  not  have  been  materially  advanced.  Why,  then,  was  it 
persisted  in  ?  The  right  honourable  gentleman  cannot  argue  that  he  kept  up 
the  armament  in  compliancy  with  his  engagements  with  Prussia,  when  the 
armament,  in  fact,  did  not  exist,  and  when  it  had  been  begun  but  four  or 
Swe  days  previous  to  hb  renouncing  the  object  of  it.  That  could  not  have 
been  his  modve.  What,  then,  was  the  motive  ?  Why,  that  he  was  too 
proud  to  ovrn  his  error,  and  valued  less  the  money  and  tranquillity  of  the 
people  than  the  appearai^ce  of  firmness,  when  he  had  renounced  the  reality. 
False  shame  is  the  parent  of  many  crimes.  By  falae  shame  a  man  may  be 
tempted  to  commit  a  murdur.  to  conceal  a  robbery.  Influenced  by  this  false 
•hame  the  Ministers  robbed  the  people  of  their  money,  the  seamen  of  their 
liberty,  their  famUiea  of  support  and  protection,  and  alt  this  to  conceal  that 
Akj  had  undertaken  a  system  which  was  not  lit  to  be  pursued.  If  they  say 
thttt  they  did  this,  apprehensive  th^it  without  the  terror  of  an  armament 
Kuasia  would  not  stand  to  tlie  terms  tvhich  they  had  refused  to  accept,  they 
do  no  more  than  acknowledge  that  by  the  insolence  of  tbeir  arming,  and  the 
precipitancy  of  their  submission,  they  had  either  so  provoked  her  resent- 
ment, or  excited  her  contempt,  that  she  would  not  even  condescend 
to  agree  to  her  own  propositions  when  approved  by  them.  But,  however 
they  might  have  thought  her  disposed  to  act  on  this  subject,  it  was  at  least 
their  duty  to  try  whether  such  would  have  been  her  conduct  or  not. 

'•  To  prove  that  the  terms  to  which  they  agreed  at  last  were  the  same  with 
those  they  before  rejected,  all  I  feel  it  necessary  for  me  to  observe  is,  that 
the  free  navigation  of  the  river  Dniester,  the  only  novelty  introduced  into 
them,  was  implied  in  proposing  it  as  a  boundary ;  for  it  is  a  well-known  rule 
that  the  boundary  between  two  powers  must  be  as  free  to  the  one  as  to  the 
other.  True,  says  the  minister,  but  we  have  got  the  free  navigation  for  the 
subjects  of  other  powers,  particularly  for  those  of  Poland.  If  this  be  an 
advantage,  it  is  an  advantage  he  has  gained  by  concession ;  for  if  he  had  not 
agreed  that  the  river  should  be  the  boundary,  the  navigation  would  not  have 
been  free.  The  Turks  would  have  offered  no  such  stipulation  had  they  been 
put  in  possession  of  both  the  banks  ;  besides  which,  as  a  noble  duke,  whom  I 
have  already  quoted,  well  observed,  it  is  an  advantage,  whatever  may  he  its 
value,  which  can  subsist  only  in  time  of  peace.  It  is  not,  I  suppose,  imagined 
that  navigation  will  be  free  in  time  of  war.     They  have  then  got  nothing  that 
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deserves  the  name  of  a  *  Tnodlfication/  a  term,  I  must  here  obserTC,  the  ate 
of  which  is  not  justified  even  by  the  original  memorial,  where  the  sense  is 
more  accurately  expressed  by  the  French  word  *  radoucissemcnt.'  Was  it, 
then,  for  some  radoucisscment  that  they  continued  their  armament  ?  Was  \% 
to  say  to  the  Empress,  when  they  had  conceded  everything,  *  We  have  given 
you  all  you  asked;  give  us  something  that  we  may  hold  out  to  the  public, 
something  that  we  may  use  against  the  minority ;  that  minority  whom  we 
have  endeavoured  to  represent  as  your  allies.  We  have  sacrificed  our  allies, 
the  Turks,  to  you  ;  you  can  do  no  less  than  sacrifice  your  allies,  the  minority* 
to  us  ?'  If  I  had  been  to  advise  the  P^mprcss  on  the  subject,  I  would  have 
counselled  her  :  Grant  the  British  Minister  something  of  this  sort.  I  would 
even  have  advised  her  to  raze  the  fortifications  of  Oczakow,  if  he  had  in- 
sisted on  it ;  I  would  have  appealed  from  her  policy  to  her  generosity,  and 
said.  Grant  him  this  as  an  apology,  for  he  stands  much  in  need  of  it.  His 
whole  object  was  to  appear  to  gain  something,  no  matter  what,  by  con- 
tinuing the  armament,  and  even  in  this  last  pitiful  and  miserable  object  he 
has  failed. 

"  If,  after  all,  I  ask  whether  those  terms  are  contained  in  the  peace  that 
we  have  concluded  for  the  Turks,  or  rather  which  the  Turks  concluded  for 
themselves,  the  answer  is,  *  We  have  no  authentic  copy  of  it.*  Is  this  what 
we  have  got  by  our  arms,  by  distressing  our  commerce,  dragging  our  seamen 
from  their  homes  and  occupations,  and  squandering  our  money  ?  Is  this  the 
efficacy  of  our  interference  and  the  triumph  of  our  wisdom  and  our  firmness  ? 
The  Turks  have  at  length  concluded  a  peace,  of  which  they  do  not  even 
condescend  to  favour  us  with  a  copy,  so  that  we  know  what  it  is  only  by  report; 
and  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  lately  in  so  much  danger,  and  of  so  muck 
importance,  is  left  for  them  to  settle  without  consulting  us !  Is  it  for  this 
that  we  employ  such  men  as  Mr.  Fawkener  and  Mr.  WTiitworth  ?  They  were 
sent  to  negotiate  for  the  materials  of  a  speech,  and  failed.  But  what  ate  the 
complaints  that  private  friendship  has  a  right  to  make  compared  with  those 
of  an  insulted  public  ?  Half  a  million  of  money  is  spent,  the  people  alarmed 
and  interrupted  in  their  proper  pursuits  by  the  apprehension  of  a  war,  and 
for  what  ?  For  the  restoration  of  Oczakow  ?  No ;  Oczakow  is  not  restored. 
To  save  the  Turks  from  being  too  much  humbled  ?  No  ;  they  are  now  in  a 
worse  situation  than  they  would  have  been  had  we  never  armed  at  all.  If 
Russia  had  persevered  in  that  system  of  encroachment  of  which  she  is 
accused,  we  could,  as  I  observed  before,  then  have  assisted  them  unembar- 
rassed. We  are  now  tied  down  by  treaties  and  fettered  by  stipulationa ;  we 
have  even  guaranteed  to  Russia  what  we  before  said  it  would  be  unsafe  for 
the  Turks  to  yield,  and  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  Europe  for  Russia  lo 
possess.  This  is  what  the  public  have  got  by  the  armament.  What*  tliea* 
was  the  private  motive  ? 

•  Scilicet,  ut  Tumo  contingat  regis  conjux, 
Nos,  nnimip  vilcs,  inhumata  iiifletaquc  turba, 
Stemamur  conipis.* 
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The  Minister  gained,  or  thouglit  he  waf  to  gain,  an  excuse  for  bh  rashness 
and  misconduct,  and  to  purchase  this  excuse  were  the  public  money  and 
the  public  quiet  wanlonlj-  sacrificed.  There  are  some  effects,  to  combine 
which  with  their  causes,  it  is  almost  sufficient  to  drive  men  mod.  That  llie 
pride,  the  folly,  the  presumption,  of  a  single  person  shall  be  able  to  involve 
a  whole  people  in  wretchedness  and  disgrace,  is  more  than  philosophy  tun 
teach  mortal  patience  to  endure.  Here  are  the  true  weapons  of  the  enemies 
of  our  conatitul^on  !  Hfre  may  we  search  for  the  source  of  those  sedilioua 
wntings,  meant  either  to  weaken  our  attachment  to  the  constitution,  by 
depreciating  its  value,  or  that  loudly  tell  us  we  have  no  constitution  at  all. 
We  may  blame,  we  miy  reprobate,  such  doctrines ;  but  while  we  furnish 
those  who  circulate  them  with  arguments  such  as  these — while  the  eiample 
of  this  day  shows  us  to  what  dej^ree  the  fact  ia  true,  we  must  not  wonder  if 
the  purposes  they  are  meant  to  an'.wer  be  but  too  succeasful.  They  argue, 
that  a  constitution  cahnnt  be  right  where  sucii  things  are  possible;  much 
less  BO  when  they  ure  ptartised  without  punishment.  This,  Sir,  is  a  serious 
reflection  to  cierj  man  nho  love';  the  constitution  of  England.  Against  the 
Tain  theories  of  men  uho  project  fundamental  alterations  upon  grounds  of 
mere  speculative  objection,  I  can  easily  defend  it:  but  when  they  recur  to 
these  facts,  and  show  me  how  we  may  be  doomed  to  all  the  horrors  of  war 
by  the  caprice  of  an  individual,  who  milt  not  even  condescend  to  explain  his 
TCtBons,  I  can  only  fly  to  this  House,  and  exhort  you  to  rouse  from  your 
lethargy  of  confidence  into  the  active  mistrust  and  vigilant  control  which 
jour  duty  and  your  office  point  out  to  you. 

"  Without  recurring  to  the  dust  to  which  the  Minister  has  been  humbled. 
and  the  dirt  he  has  been  dragged  through,  if  we  asfc  for  what  the  peace  of 
the  public  has  been  disturbed — for  what  that  man  is  pressed  and  dragged 
like  a  felon  to  a  service  that  should  be  honourable  ?  We  must  be  answered. 
For  some  three-quactera  of  a  mile  of  territory  on  the  banks  of  the  Dniester  ! 
In  the  name  of  all  we  value,  give  us,  when  such  instances  are  quoted  in 
derogation  of  our  constitution,  some  right  to  answer,  that  these  are  not  its 
principles,  but  the  monstrous  abuses  intruded  into  its  practice.  Let  it  not 
be  said,  that  because  the  executive  power,  for  an  adequate  and  evident  cause, 
may  adopt  measures  that  require  expense  without  consulting  Parliament,  we 
are  to  convert  the  exception  into  the  rule ;  to  reverse  the  principle ;  and 
that  it  is  now  to  be  assumed  that  the  money  of  the  people  may  be  spent  for 
any  cause,  or  for  none,  without  either  submitting  the  exigency  to  the  judg- 
ment of  their  representatives,  or  inquiring  into  it  afterwards,  unless  wc  can 
make  out  ground  for  a  criminal  charge  against  the  Executive  Government. 
Let  us  disclaim  these  abuses,  and  return  to  the  constitution.  I  am  not  one 
of  those  who  lay  down  rules  aa  absolute  ;  but  1  maintain  the  general  rule  to  he, 
tbat  before  the  public  money  is  voted  away,  the  occasion  that  calls  for  it  should 
be  fairly  stated,  for  the  consideration  of  those  who  are  the  proper  guardians 
of  the  public  money.  Had  the  Minister  explained  his  system  to  Parliament 
before  he  called  for  money  to  support  it,  and  had  Parliament  decided  that  it 
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was  not  worth  supporting,  he  would  have  been  saved  the  mortification  and 
disgrace  in  which  his  own  honour  is  involved,  and  by  being  furnished  with  a 
just  excuse  to  Prussia  for  withdrawing  from  the  prosecution  of  it,  have  saved 
that  of  his  Sovereign  and  his  country,  which  he  has  irrecoverably  tarnished. 
Is  unanimity  necessary  to  his  plans  ?  He  can  be  sure  of  it  in  no  manner* 
unless  he  explain  them  to  this  House,  who  are  certainly  much  better  jodges 
than  himself  of  the  degree  of  unanimity  with  which  they  are  likely  to  be 
received.  Why,  then,  did  he  not  consult  us  ?  Because  he  had  other  purposes 
to  answer  in  the  use  he  meant  to  make  of  his  majority.  Had  he  opened 
himself  to  the  House,  and  had  wc  declared  against  him,  he  might  have  been 
stopped  in  the  first  instance ;  had  we  declared  for  him,  we  might  have  held 
him  too  firmly  to  his  principle,  to  sufier  his  receding  from  it  as  he  has  done. 
Either  of  these  alternatives  he  dreaded.  It  was  his  policy  to  decline  onr 
opinions  and  to  exact  our  confidence ;  that  thus  having  the  means  of  acting 
either  way,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  his  personal  situation,  he  might 
come  to  Parliament,  and  tell  us  what  our  opinions  ought  to  be ;  which  set  of 
principles  would  be  most  expedient  to  shelter  him  from  inquiry  and  from 
punishment.  It  is  for  this  he  comes  before  us  with  a  poor  and  pitiful  excuse, 
that  for  want  of  the  unanimity  he  expected,  there  was  reason  to  fear,  if  the 
war  should  go  to  a  second  campaign,  that  it  might  be  obstructed.  Why  not 
speak  out,  and  own  the  real  fact  ?  He  feared  that  a  second  campaign  might 
occasion  the  loss  of  his  place.  Let  him  keep  but  his  place,  and  he  cares  not 
what  else  he  loses.  With  other  men,  reputation  and  glory  are  the  objects  of 
ambition  ;  power  and  place  arc  coveted  but  as  the  means  of  obtaining  them. 
For  the  Minister,  power  and  place  are  suflUcient  of  themselves.  WiUi  them 
he  is  content ;  for  them  he  can  calmly  sacrifice  every  proud  distinction  that 
ambition  covets,  and  every  noble  prospect  to  which  it  points  the  way. 

''  Sir,  there  is  yet  an  argument  which  I  have  not  sufiiciently  noticed.  It 
has  been  said,  as  a  ground  for  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  defence,  that 
he  was  prevented  from  gaining  what  he  demanded  by  our  opposition,  and  but 
for  this,  that  Russia  would  have  complied,  and  never  would  have  hazarded  a 
war.  Sir,  I  believe  the  direct  contrary,  and  my  belief  is  as  good  as  their 
assertion,  unless  they  will  give  us  some  proof  of  its  veracity.  Until  then,  I 
have  a  right  to  ask  them.  What  if  Ilussia  had  not  complied  ?  Worse  and 
worse  for  him  !  He  must  have  gone  on  redoubling  his  menaces  and  expenses, 
the  Empress  of  Russia  continuing  inflexible  as  ever,  but  for  the  aalntuj 
opposition  which  preserved  him  from  his  extremity  of  shame.  I  am  not 
contending  that  armaments  are  never  necessary  to  enforce  negotiatioo ;  bnl 
it  is  one,  and  that  not  the  least,  of  the  evils  attending  the  right  hononnUs 
gentleman's  misconduct,  that  by  keeping  up  the  parade  of  an  aiauMaitt 
never  meant  to  \ye  employed,  he  has  in  a  great  measure  deprived  ne  of  Ihi 
use  of  this  method  of  negotiating  whenever  it  may  be  necessary  to  i^iply  it 
eflfectually.  For  if  you  propose  to  arm  in  concert  with  any  foreign 
that  power  will  answer, '  What  security  can  you  give  me  that  you  wiD 
verc  in  that  system  ?    You  say,  you  cannot  go  to  war  unless  your  poople 
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If  yon  arm  to  negotiate  against  a  foret^  powei,  that  power 
will  say, '  I  bare  only  to  persist — the  British  Minister  may  threaten,  but  he 
dare  not  act — he  will  not  hazard  the  loss  of  hia  place  by  a  war.'  A  right 
honourable  gentleman  (Mr,  Dundas),  by  way  of  excuse  for  withholding  the 
papers,  asked  us  what  foreign  power  would  negotiate  with  an  English 
Cabinet  if  theii  secrets  were  likely  to  be  developed  and  exposed  to  the  idle 
curiosity  of  a  House  of  Commons  ?  '  Better  have  no  dealings  with  them  at 
■11,'  I  should  ansvrer, '  if  the  right  of  inquiry  into  every  part  of  a  negotiation 
they  think  fit,  and  of  knowing  why  they  are  to  vote  the  money  of  their 
constituents,  be  denied  the  House  of  Commons.'  But  there  is  something 
like  reason  why  no  foreign  power  will  negotiate  with  ua  (and  that  a  much 
better  reason  than  a  dread  of  disclosing  their  secrets),  in  the  right  honourable 
gentleman's  example.  I  declare,  therefore,  for  the  genius  of  our  constitution, 
■gainst  the  practice  of  hia  Majesty's  Ministers.  I  declare  that  the  duties  of 
thia  House  are,  vigilance  in  preference  to  secrecy,  deliberation  in  preference 
to  despatch.  Sir,  I  have  given  my  reasons  for  supporting  the  motion  of  my 
honourable  friend  ;  I  wUl  listen  to  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  defence 
with  attention,  and  will  retract  wherever  he  shall  prove  me  to  be  wrong." 

Mr.  Pitt  replied  to  Mr.  Fox.  In  the  course  of  his  speech  he  asserted,  that 
*'  tiie  division  in  this  country  had  encouraged  the  temper  of  resistance  £n 
Ritsaia,  and  that  if  to  save  expense  was  right,  we  should  have  done  ao,  but 
Qofortunately  the  enemy  was  encouraged  by  an  opposition,  who  now  took 
merit  to  themselves  for  rendering  that  useless  which,  hut  for  their  efforts, 
would  have  been  attended  with  success.  But  he  did  not  envy  them  their 
triumph;  it  was  not  a  triumph  over  the  enemies  of  their  conntrj,  but  over 
the  Council  of  the  King.  And  now,  as  he  was  on  the  subject  of  triumph 
and  of  popularity,  he  must  observe,  that  if  he  and  his  right  honourable  friend 
(Mr.  Dundas)  were  to  go  to  the  capital  of  the  empire,  which  opposition  had 
thus  served,  certain  he  was  that  they  would  not  be  found  in  any  place  of 
glory  between  two  orators."  Mr.  I'itt  alluded  to  the  bust  of  Mr.  Fox  placed 
by  the  Empress  of  Russia  between  those  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero.  As 
soon  as  Mr.  Pitt  concluded  his  speech, 

Mr.  Fox  again  rose,  and  said  : — "  I  do  assure  the  House  that  I  mean  to 
confine  myself  strictly  to  explanation,  having  heard  nothing  from  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  to  make  me  retract  the  censure,  which,  in  my  opinion, 
his  conduct  demands.  But  1  wish  the  House  to  recollect,  that  when,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  session,  I  asked,  for  what  purpose  a  part  of  the  armament 
provided  against  Spain  was  kept  up,*  I  was  told  that  it  arose  from  the  situation 
of  Europe,  and  was  necessary  for  the  protection  of  our  homeward-bound 
West  India  merchantmen  ;  but  neither  did  I  then  understand,  nor  from 
anything  that  fell  from  me  give  gentlemen  reason  to  think  I  understood,  that 
force  to  he  destined  to  act  against  Russia,  The  right  honourable  gentleman's 
insinuation,  therefore,  that  I  knew  of  and  approved  the  keeping  up  an 
armament  to  awe  the  Empress,  is  totally  void  of  foundation.     With  regard 

*   Viiie  nnle,  p.  403,  note. 
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to  ivhat  the  right  honourable  gentleman  has  chosen  to  introduce  ioto  fab 
speech  respecting  compliments  and  honours  conferred  on  me  by  the  Emprcu 
of  Russia,  I  am  ready  now  and  at  all  times  to  declare,  that  if  any  foreign 
sovereign  in  friendship  with  this  country  shall  pay  me  the  compliment  to 
think  well  of  me,  and  testify  it  by  those  marks  of  distinction  to  which  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  has  alluded,  I  shall  feel  myself  highly  gratified 
by  such  distinction.  With  regard  to  Russia,  it  has  ever  been  my  opinion 
that  she  was  the  power  in  Europe  (I  will  scarcely  except  even  Holland)  with 
which  the  cultivation  of  reciprocal  ties  of  friendship,  both  commercial  and 
political,  was  most  natural  and  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  this  country. 
P'or  the  uniformity  of  this  opinion.  Sir,  I  appeal  to  my  whole  conduct, 
whether  in  office  or  out  of  it.  At  the  close  of  the  American  war  I  thought 
Russia  the  power  whose  naval  force,  joined  with  ours,  might  effectually 
counterbalance  the  united  navies  uf  the  House  of  Bourbon.  The  gentlemen 
on  the  other  side  have  o])})ortunitles  of  knowing  to  what  degree  I  endea- 
voured to  give  effect  to  this  opinion.  When  I  was  again  in  office  I  refused 
to  concur  in  remonstrances  to  the  court  of  Petersburgh  against  the  scizore 
of  the  Crimea.  I  appeal  further  to  the  sentiments  delivered  by  me  in  this 
House,  when  I  added  my  voice  to  thot^e  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman's 
tiU])portcrs  in  api^luudln;^  the  success  of  the  measures  taken  to  assist  the 
Stadtlioldcr  in  1787  ;*  when,  in  avowing  my  approbation  of  what  was  done* 
i  gave  as  my  principal  reason  for  that  approbation  the  option  it  placed  in  out 
power  at  that  moment  of  forming  alliances  on  the  continent,  which  might 
render  the  advantages  we  derived  from  our  interference  permanent ;  and 
when  I  distinctly  named  Russia  as  one  of  those  which  it  was  of  the  highest 
importance  to  cultivate.  These  have  ever  been  my  sentiments,  and  I  have 
seen  nothing  in  what  has  recently  happened  to  make  me  change  them.** 

The  question  being  put  on  Mr.  Whitbread*s  first  resolution,  viz.  *^  That 
no  arrangement  respecting  Oczakow  and  its  di^trict  appears  to  hare  been 
capable  of  affecting  the  political  or  commercial  interests  of  this  country,  so 
as  to  justify  any  hostile  interference  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  between 
Russia  and  the  Porte,**  it  was  negatived.  On  the  second  resolution,  **  That 
the  interference  of  Great  Britain  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  cession  of 
the  said  fortress  and  its  district  to  the  Empress  of  Russia,  has  been  wholly 
unsuccessful,**  the  previous  question  was  put  and  carried.  On  the  third, 
*'  That  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  in  endeavouring,  by  means  of  an  amed 
force,  to  compel  the  Empress  of  Russia  to  abandon  her  claim  to  Ocakow 
and  its  district,  and  in  continuing  an  armament  after  the  object  for  which  it 
was  proposed  had  been  relinquibhud,  have  been  guilty  of  gross  misoondnct, 
tending  to  incur  unnecessary  expenses  and  to  diminish  the  influence  of  tha 
British  nation  in  Europe,*'  the  House  divided  : — Yeas,  116  ;  Noea,  844.  li 
was  therefore  rejected. 

•  Vide  ante,  p.  21»8,  note. 


Abolition  of  the  Slavb  Tb\de. 

April  2,  The  repeated  iliseussions  which  had  laken  place  in  PEtrliamcnt 
in  former  years  relative  to  the  slavc-truJe,  together  with  the  printed  evidence, 
which  had  been  very  genemlly  circulated,  had  csciied  great  interest  upon  the 
subject  throughout  the  kingdom;  and  no  fouer  than  five  hundred  and 
nineteen  petitions,  al!  praying  for  the  total  abolition  of  this  infamoiu  traffic* 
were  presented  to  the  House  of  Commiins  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
Ksaion.l  On  the  2nd  of  A  pril,  the  House  resolved  itselT  into  a  committee  of 
the  whole  House  on  the  Afric.in  Slave-trade,  tit  the  instance  of  Mr.Wilbei- 
force,  who  moved,  at  the  close  of  a  most  Hble  speech.  '•  That  it  is  the  opinion 
of  this  committee  that  the  trade  carried  on  by  British  subjects  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  slaves  on'the  cou^t  of  Africa,  ought  to  be  abolished."  He  aaid 
that,  if  he  carried  his  moticn.  he  should  follow  it  up  by  another,  "  That  the 
Chairman  be  directed  to  move  the  House  for  leave  to  brinft  in  a  bill  for  the 
abolition  of  the  sla^e-trade.  ■  Mr.  Baillie,  agent  for  Grenada,  Mr.Vaughan, 
Mr,  Jenkirtson,  and  Colonel  Tarlelon,  opposed  the  motion,  and  asserted  the 
propriety  of  the  slave-trade  from  a  variety  of  considerations  :  it  had  been 
long  authorized,  they  maintained,  by  the  British  Legislature  aa  indispensably 
neceaaary  for  the  preservation  of  the  islands.  The  evidence  that  had  been 
produced  against  it  was  pariial  and  ill-founded.  Were  it  to  be  abolished  the 
nation  would  be  a  loser  annually  by  the  diminution  of  six  millions  taken 
from  the  worth  of  manufactures  exported  and  of  shipping  constructed.  Tliis 
CDuatry  was  not,  therefore,  to  be  exposed  to  such  a  calamity,  in  compliance 
with  petitions  which,  however  numerous,  proceeded  mostly  from  ineipe- 
rienccd  individuals,  many  of  whom  nero  raw  youths  iind  persons  compelled 
by  indigence  to  set  their  names  to  them,  in  hope  of  reward.  The  motion 
was  warmly  supported  by  Mr.  Henry  Thornton,  Mr.  Mcmtagu,  Mr.Whitbrea<i, 
and  Mr.  Pitt.  Mr.  Whitbread  particularly  distinguished  himself  by  the 
energy  and  animation  of  his  remarks.  "  It  was  the  necessary  quality  of 
despotism,"  he  said,  ■'  to  corrupt  and  vitiate  the  heart ;  and  the  moral  evils 
of  this  system  were  still  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  political.  No  mildness 
in  practice  could  make  that  to  be  right  which  was  fundamentally  wrong. 
Nothing  could  make  tiim  give  his  assent  to  the  original  sin  of  delivering  man 
over  to  the  despotism  of  man.  It  was  too  degrading  to  see,  not  the  produce 
of  human  labour,  but  man  himself  made  the  object  of  trade.  In  the  sale  of 
plantations  slaves  were  occasionally  mentioned  as  '  damaged  goods ;'  an 
expression  so  degrading  proved,  at  the  bame  time,  how  ill  they  had  been 

•  Only  four  petitions  were  presented  against  total  abolition. 

t  A  pamphlet,  containing  portions  of  the  evidence  which  had  been  pven  befbre  the 
Privy  Council,  and  bi'fure  I'arliamcnt,  accompanied  with  a  recommendation  to  abstain 
from  West  India  sugar  and  rum.  was  ably  compiled  and  prorusely  eirculated,  and  its 
eflvcl  was  prodigious.  Individu.il),  uf  all  ranks,  religions,  and  pu-ticB,  adopted  the  re- 
solution. Three  hundred  thousand  pcrBon.<i  renounced  the  UKe  of  sugar.— Adolphus's 
Ilial.  of  the  llcign  of  Geo.  III.  vol.  v.  p.  n;. 
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treated,  how  exhausted  and  worn  down  by  hard  toil  and  its  natural  effiwtt* 
sickncHS  and  infirmities.*'  Mr.  Dundas,  who  had  recently  been  adyanced  to 
the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  by  the  resignation  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds, 
after  a  speech  recommending  to  the  House  the  adoption  of  a  middle  and 
moderate  plan,  such  as  would  reconcile  the  interests  of  the  West  India 
Islands  with  the  eventual  abolition  of  the  trade,  moved  that  the  wwd 
^'  gradually ''  be  inserted  before  the  word  ^'  abolished  "  in  the  motion.  This 
amendment  was  supported  by  Mr.  Addington,  the  Speaker,  who  snggested 
the  propriety  of  encouraging,  by  means  of  dissimilar  duties,  the  increased 
importation  of  females. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  '^  That  although  what  had  fallen  from  one  right  honour- 
able gentleman  must  carry  with  it  more  weight  than  anjrthing  he  coold 
ofifer  on  the  subject,  yet  he  had  heard  it  with  infinite  uneasiness  instead 
of  any  satisfaction,  and  he  could  not  but  observe  that  he  had  never 
felt  a  more  severe,  nay,  he  might  say,  a  more  efficacious  resistance  to  his 
honourable  friend*s  motion.  Without  questioning  the  sincerity  of  the  right 
honourable  gentleman,  something  had  been  said  so  highly  mischievons,  and 
something  so  much  more  like  a  foundation  had  been  laid,  not  only  Ibr 
permitting  for  years  to  come,  but  suffering  that  detestable  traffic  to  continue 
perhaps  for  ever,  that  he  could  not  but  plainly  state  the  gprounds  upon  which 
he  acted  in  a  business  so  truly  important.  He  deprecated  in  strong  terns 
every  deception  and  delusion  upon  the  country  ;  and  he  conceived  that 
to  be  delusive  and  deceptive,  though  perhaps  not  meant  to  be  so,  whidk 
prevented  the  committee  from  seeing  the  business  in  its  true  light ;  froB 
seeing  what  alone  was  and  must  be  the  question — Whether  that  exe- 
crable traffic,  the  slave-trade,  was  fit  to  be  continued,  or  ought  to  bs 
abolished  ?  The  two  right  honourable  gentlemen  who  spoke  last  caUsd 
themselves  *  moderate  men  ;'  but  he  neither  felt  nor  wished  to  feel  anything 
like  moderation  upon  this  subject.  He  considered  the  idea  of  continuing  ths 
slave-trade  as  nothing  else  than  the  idea  of  continuing  the  encouragement  of 
the  crimes  of  robbery  and  murder,  and  those  under  circumstances  of  psr- 
pctration  the  most  fiagitious  and  atrocious.  The  mention  of  moderation  M 
the  case  before  them  reminded  him  of  a  passage  in  Middleton's  life  of 
Cicero  ;  the  translation,  though  deficient,  was  equally  applicable  to  his 
present  purpose  ;  the  passage  was,  '  to  enter  into  a  man*s  house,  and  US 
him,  his  wife,  and  family,  in  the  night,  is  certainly  a  most  heinous 
deserving  of  death  ;  but  to  break  open  his  house,  to  murder  htm,  his 
and  all  his  children,  in  the  night,  may  be  still  very  right,  provided  it  be 
with  moderation.*  If  any  idea  could  be  more  absurd  than  that  which  hs 
had  just  mentioned,  it  was  that  of  the  slave-trade  being  carried  OA  ia 
moderation.  If  to  break  into  a  single  house,  and  rob  and  murder  a  8iii|^ 
family,  could  not  be  done  in  moderation,  with  what  moderatiim  eould  a 
whole  country  be  pillaged  and  destroyed  ?  The  question,"  he  shL 
*'  was  one  of  simple  justice  :  it  was  only  whether  they  shorld  authoins  hf 
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law,  Teipecting  Africa,  the  eommuaion  of  crimes  for  which,  in  this  country, 
ihej  would  be  liable  to  incur  the  seTerest  penallies,  and  even  to  forfeit  their 
Urea  in  the  moat  ignoniiniou«  manner  ?  Bad  as  was  the  proposition,  he 
,  should  have  liked  it  better  had  it  been  more  specific."  Mr.  Fox  noticed  the 
terms  in  which  the  tr.ide  had  been  reprehended  by  the  two  last  right 
honourable  gentlemen  who  had  spoken,  and  asked,  "  Where  was  the  proof 
that  they  would  ever  vote  for  the  abolition  of  it  ?  He  challenged  them  to 
produce  arguments  in  support  of  the  traffic,  if  an^'  could  be  ur^ed  in  support 
of  a  traffic  bo  exect.ible,  and  to  show  how  a  law  could  be  tolerated  which  was 
diametrically  opposite  (o  all  law  whatever  ?  For  bis  part  he  was  equally  an 
aiemy  to  all  their  rei-iilations — regulations  as  disgraceful  as  they  would  be 
impotent !  The  ri[,'ht  honourable  gentleman  who  led  the  way  in  this  new 
plan  of  moderation,  proposed  that  hereditary  slaverj'  should  be  abolished. 
But  the  mode  was  curious  :  the  child  was  to  he  freebom,  instructed  in  the 
principles  of  freedom,  for  he  was  to  be  instructed  in  the  duties  of  religion, 
which  inculcated  a  rational  freedom,  and  when  these  principles  might  be 
aupposed  to  have  taiicn  root,  he  was  to  pay  for  those  principles  by  becoming 
■  slave.  Such  wtre  the  charms  of  liberty,  that  the  very  idea  of  attaining 
it  one  day  or  other  sweetened  the  nauseous  draught  of  slavery.  But  that 
k  person  should  purchase  slavery  at  the  expense  of  freedom,  was  inverting 
the  order  of  things  indeed  ! 

*'  The  other  right  honourable  gentleman  (the  Speaker)  proposed  that  a 
premium  should  be  allowed  for  the  transportation  of  females.  Was  the 
kidnapper  to  he  encouraged  to  lay  the  snare  for  the  unsuspecting  maid,  to 
snatch  her  from  the  arms  of  her  lover  or  her  parents,  or  to  transfer  the 
mother  from  the  embraces  of  her  spouse  to  the  arms  of  him  between  whom 
and  herself  there  could  be  no  attachment  but  that  sympathy  which  arose 
from  captivity  ?  He  should  like  to  see  the  clause  by  which  this  inhuman 
measure  was  to  be  presented  to  Che  Parliament  of  England.  He  should  like 
to  see  the  man  witit  a  mind  capable  of  conceiving  words  to  frame  such  a 
clause.  Was  there  a  gentleman  in  the  House  hold  enough  to  support  it  ? 
For  the  honour  of  Parliament  he  hoped  that  there  was  no  such  man. 

"  When  he  considered  that  the  present  was  not  a  question  of  moderation, 
but  of  justice,  he  eipressed  his  surprise  that  gentlemen  should  entertain 
the  smallest  hesitation.  The  right  honourable  the  Speaker  had  very  laud- 
ably reprobated  the  trade  with  the  utmost  abhorrence  ;  but  had,  neverthe- 
less, refused  to  support  the  original  motion.  Did  the  vote  to  which  they 
were  called  pledge  them  to  any  particular  system  of  abolition  ?  No.  Then 
why  not  pass  the  resolution  now,  and  object  to  and  amend  any  future 
motion  ?  " 

Mr.  Fox  exposed  in  the  same  masterly  way  the  regulations  of  Mr.  Dundas, 
"  who  wished  to  begin  by  emancipation,  instead  of  abolishing  the  trade ;  who 
called  a  mere  regulation  of  trade  an  invasion  of  property  ;  and  who  himself 
proposed  the  very  extinction  of  that  property  in  the  first  instance.  One 
honourable  gentleman — the  only  one  who  had  acted  with  fairness  on  that 
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f»i(lc — had  declared  that  he  resisted  thoue  who  condemned  the  trade,  and 
that  he  thought  that  it  ought  to  go  on.  In  fact,  those  who  had  spoken  most 
directly  against  the  abolition  had  conceded  in  sub$tance«  though  not 
perhaps  in  words,  as  much  as  tho^e  who  were  for  gradually  abolishing  tbe 
trade.  One  honourable  gentleman  had  declared  it  to  be  his  intention 
gradually  to  abolish  it,  by  ameliorating  the  state  of  the  negroes,  and  thus 
rendering  it  unnccessar)'.  The  honourable  mover  of  the  business,  however, 
had  said,  with  much  more  wiiidom  and  practicability,  *  I  will  gradually 
produce  the  abolition  of  slavery  by  immediately  abolishing  the  trade.  I  will 
continue  to  promote  my  plan  till  the  object  shall  be  accomplished.*  With 
respect  to  infringement  of  private  property,  they  surely,"  Mr.  Fox  said, 
"  might  prohibit  the  commission  of  crimes  without  thereby  being  chargeable 
with  taking  away  the  property  of  the  West  Indians,  which  certainly  it  was 
not  their  intention  to  do.  He  condemned  and  ridiculed  the  idea  of  the 
children  of  slaves  being  born  free,  and  then  serving  ten  or  fifteen  years  to 
requite  their  masters  for  the  expense  of  their  education,  and  after  that 
becoming  free  in  fact.  Could  any  man  imagine  that  a  person  was  better 
qualified  to  enjoy  freedom  after  a  servitude  of  so  long  a  period  than  if  he 
had  continued  free  from  his  birth  ? 

**  "  Oh !  but,*  say  the  advocates  for  continuing  the  trade,  ^  wc  do  not  mean 
to  urge  the  question  chiefly  on  these  grounds.  Wc  talk  of  the  impolicy  of 
renouncing  the  measure  when  it  will  immediately  be  adopted  by  some  other 
European  power.'  With  respect  to  the  probability  of  other  nations  suppljring 
the  islands  witli  slaves,  clear  he  was  that  it  had  better  be  done  by  any  natioii 
than  by  this.  He  would  rather  that  the  colonics  should  be  supplied  by  all 
the  nations  in  Europe,  than  that  the  British  name  should  be  sullied  bj  such 
abominable  practices.  It  was  begun  to  be  seen,"  Mr.  Fox  observed,  '*  that 
the  trade  was  inconsistent  with  justice.  An  honourable  gentleman  who  had 
spoken  early  in  the  debate  (Mr.  l^aillie)  had  acknowledged  that  many 
enormities  subsisted,  and  were  proved  by  the  evidence  ;  but  he  had  asked, 
would  it  be  fair  to  take  the  character  of  this  country  from  the  records  of  the 
Old  13ailcy  ?  He  was  not  at  all  surprised  that  when  the  subject  was 
mentioned  the  Old  Bailey  should  recur  to  the  honourable  gentleman's 
recollection.  The  honourable  gentleman  had,  however,  forgotten  the  essential 
difference  between  the  two  cases.  When  they  learned  from  the  Old  Bailey 
records,  that  crimes  had  been  committed  in  this  country,  they  at  the  same 
time  learned  that  they  were  punished  with  transportation  and  death :  when 
they  heard  of  crimes  committed  in  the  slave-trade,  they  found  them  pasted 
over  with  impunity,  or  the  objects  even  of  reward.  There  had  been  an 
accusation  urged  against  the  committee  which  sat  in  the  Old  Jewry,  for 
having  distributed  copies  of  the  evidence.  He  had  the  honour  to  be  one  of 
that  committee,  though,  perhaps,  from  some  other  avocations,  not  a  raj 
constant  attendant,  and  his  advice  had  ever  been  to  distribute  them  •• 
largely  as  could  be  done  ;  for  he  heartily  wished  that  there  should  not  be  a 
man  in  the  nation  who  could  read  but  should  see  the  evidence  befora  the 
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House,  Since  he  wos  sure  that  it  would  produce  on  the  countr}-  that  effect 
which  he  trusted  it  would  uUimalely  have  on  the  House  of  Comfnong.  end 
ensure  the  immediate  abolition  of  the  trarle.  It  hnd  by  Bornc  been  objected 
thmt  part  of  the  evidence  was  piven  by  poor  people.  He  knew  not  that 
poverty  and  veracity  were  incompatible.  At  least  the  evidence  of  the  poor 
was  as  pood  as  that  of  the  correspondents  who^e  letters  had  been  read  by 
his  honourable  fritnd  (Colonel  Tarleton).  who  had  acknowledged  that  he  did 
not  knoiv  who  his  cnrrespondenls  were.  He  noticed  the  mention  made  of 
Lords  Rodney  and  Macartney,  Admirals  Edwards  and  Arhuthnot.  &c.,  who. 
he  observed,  had  'pokcn  of  the  West  Indies  only,  and  could  have  no  other 
knowledge  of  the  slave-trade  than  that  which  misht  be  ohuined  from  a 
perosBl  of  the  evidence.  All  that  they  had  said  had  been  merely  nej^liTc, 
whereas  the  evirt.nce  of  the  other  persona,  less  affluent,  perhaps,  and  less 
dignified,  was  po^iiivc  and  uncontradicted.  As  to  the  mode  of  procuring 
alaves,  even  the  honourable  colonel  had  not  »a!d  that  there  was  anything 
like  fairness  in  it;  in  his  mind,  the  least  disreputable  way  of  accounting 
for  the  supply  would  be  to  represent  them  as  having  been  legally  convicted 
of  crimes.  If.  however,  the  number  should  prove  it  lo  be  impossible  that 
they  all  could  have  been  convicted  of  crimes,  that  pretence  must  fall  to  the 
groand.  The  whole  number  he  stated  to  be  above  eighty  thousand  annually  ! 
Could  such  a  number  be  suppoced  lo  be  convicts  ?  And  even  were  that  the 
case,  it  could  not  but  be  considered  as  rather  condescending  in  this  country, 
and  rather  new  filso,  to  take  on  itself  the  task  of  transporting  convicts  from 
other  parts  of  the  unrlil,  and  those  parts  barbarous  !  Were  France  or  Spain 
to  proffer  such  an  office  Id  this  country,  they  would  scarcely  know  what 
terms  were  adequate  to  express  their  sense  of  the  insult;  but  from  the  petty 
slates  of  Africa  they  accepted  it  with  satisfaction  and  pleasure!  As  for 
the  specific  crimes  of  which  the  negroes  were  convicted,  witchcraft  especially, 
they  entertained  so  sacred  a  horror  of  them,  that  being  unaUe  to  find  objects 
at  home,  they  made,  as  it  wore,  a  crusade  to  Africa,  to  express  their 
indignation  at  the  sin.  With  respect  lo  adultery,  to  be  sure,  they  did  not  go 
to  Africa  because  the  crime  was  not  to  be  met  with  in  this  country  ;  their 
I.  however,  to  that  crime  was  such,  that  though  it  might  be  thought 
t  it  should  escape  punishment,  (hey  degraded  themselves 
f  so  de»<picable  a  nature  must  be  the  best  possible  defence 
of  which  that  c.xecrablc  traffic  would  admit  ! 

"  Last  session  we  were  cajoled  and  taught  to  believe  that  something 
would  be  early  broiijiht  forward.  Had  we  not  passed  a  year,  and  nothing 
had  been  done  ?  Were  we  to  he  still  deluded  and  betrayed  ?  All  our 
promises  were  vanished  into  smoke  and  air,  and  the  Africans  continued  to  he 
oppressed,  plundered,  .ind  murdered.  It  was  exceedingly  hard  that  because 
we  suffered  our  credulity  to  be  impelled  on  last  session,  we  should  this  day 
be  insulted  by  a  similar  mode  of  subterfuge.  Why  was  not  the  system  of 
moderation  proposed  then  ?  Why  were  we  not  entertained  by  the  proposition 
for  a  gradual  abolition  ?  He  feared  (hat,  had  not  the  question  been  renewed, 
this  measure  of  gradual  abolition  would  never  have  been  mentioned." 
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Mr.  Fox  then  proceeded  to  a  statement  of  facts.  "  In  one  part  of  the 
evidence  they  found  that  a  well-known  black  trader  brought  a  girl  to  a 
slave-ship  for  sale  ;  some  persons  afterwards  went  on  board  and  discovered 
the  girl ;  they  learned  who  the  trader  was  that  sold  her,  and  weat  and 
carried  him  to  the  ship  and  sold  him  for  a  slave.  *  What ! '  said  the  trader, 
'  do  you  buy  me,  grand  trader  ?*  '  Yes,*  replied  the  captain, '  I  will  buy  you 
or  any  one  else ;  if  they  will  sell  you,  I  will  purchase  you.'  On  the  fint 
view  of  this  fact,  it  appeared  to  be  a  piece  of  most  bare-faced  villany ;  but 
on  examining  the  subject  it  would  be  seen  that  what  had  happened  in  that 
case  was,  and  ever  must  be,  the  common  and  ordinary  conduct  that  resulted 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  trade.  How  could  the  captain  know  or  decide 
who  was  the  real  owner  of  the  girl  ?  He  had  given  the  same  answer  in 
that  case  as  he  must  give  in  every  instance,  namely^  '  I  cannot  know  who 
has  a  right  to  sell ;  it  is  no  affair  of  mine  ;  I  cannot  enter  into  these  con- 
troversies. If  any  man  offers  me  a  slave,  my  rule  is  to  buy  him,  and  ask  no 
questions.'  That  such  was  the  method  of  carrying  on  that  execrable  traffic, 
and  that  perpetual  wars  were  created  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the 
European  slave-trade,  were  indisputable  facts ;  and  he  challenged  any  man 
to  controvert  them." 

He  then  called  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  what  had  happened  is 
the  river  Cameroon.  ''  That  affair,''  he  said,  "  came  out  upon  an  actioa 
tried  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  on  the  Ist  of  March  last,  before 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Loughborough.  It  was  brought  by  one  Macdowal  against 
Gregson  and  Co.,  for  wages  due  to  the  plaintiff.  The  facts  were  directly  in 
issue,  so  that  the  committee,  by  a  strange  fortuity  of  events,  had  a  judidsl 
proof  of  the  whole  transaction  ;  containing,  among  others,  the  followiag 
important  circumstances  : — A  chieftain,  of  the  name  of  Quarmo,  who  meant 
to  execute  his  revenge  upon  the  slave-captain  for  the  savage  violence  that  he 
had  before  committed,  went  to  him  and  said,  '  I  want  to  go  up  the  countiy 
to  make  trade,  will  you  help  me  by  giving  me  some  arms  and  gunpowder?' 
The  proposal  was  directly  agreed  to.  Had  the  chief  meant  to  deceive  the 
captain  when  he  made  this  proposition,  he  would  have  used  some  sort  of  ari« 
and  not  have  offered  a  proposition  so  extraordinary  that  it  would  alann  the 
captain's  suspicions.  He  would  have  mentioned  some  reason  for  his  pro- 
posit  iun  that  was  common  and  natural ;  his  plea,  therefore,  of  borrowing 
arms  to  make  trade  (that  is,  war  for  trade)  was  the  natural  plea,  and  thcie- 
fore  succeeded.  It  was  so  usual  that  the  captain  immediately  consented, 
as  it  were  through  habit,  to  grant  hiA  requisition,  which  he  himself  dedand 
he  had  often  granted  before  ;  and  through  the  success  of  this  fraud  Us 
destruction  was  accomplished  !  In  short,  he  again  and  again  called  on  aaj 
man  to  show  how  the  trade  could  be  carried  on  but  by  such  means  as  thmB* 
for  which,  if  a  man  were  to  practise  them  in  this  country,  he  would  ht 
punished  with  death.  The  advocates  for  the  abolition  of  that  abonunahla 
trade  were  accused  of  enthusiasm.  Were  they,  he  asked,  enthnaiasts,  er 
fanatics,  because  they  cried, '  Do  not  rob,  abstain  from  murder!  *  If  hj  tha 
term  enthusiasm,  was  meant  7^*al  and  warmth,  he  was  free  to  acknovlcdgi 
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tb*t  be  waa  an  enthusiast,  and  his  enthusiasm  was  that  zeal  and  warmth 
which  arose  from  a  sense  uf  justice,  and  waa  of  that  kind  which  made  men 
act  with  fnergy  in  a  nohle  cause  ;  it  was  a  zeal  and  warmth  which  he  trusted 
he  shoulij  ahvup  possess,  and  without  which  nothing;  great  and  ptaiseworth; 
h&d  ever  been  effected  since  the  creation  of  tlie  world.  In  such  energy  they 
|)rided  themselves,  and  gloried.  He  could  not  admit  of  any  compromise  on 
the  subject;  for  there  could  be  no  compromise  between  guilt  and  injustice.'' 

Mr,  Fox  vindicated  Mr.  Wilberforce  from  the  charge  uf  unfairness  in  not 
baTing  expressly  stated  the  full  extent  of  his  meaning,  and  said,  that 
"  though  his  words  had  not  pointed  out  immediate  abolition,  he  had  openly 
kvowed  that  to  be  his  intention ;  and  the  motion  itself  was  unobjectionable, 
inumucb  as  he  bad  assured  them,  that  when  he  should  bring  in  bis  bill,  he 
•honld  leave  it  Hable  to  amendment,  though  it  was  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  honourable  gentleman  would  be  disposed  to  fill  up  the  blanks  in  the 
tnannet  eorrcKpondent  to  his  own  ideas.  The  question  then,"  Mr.  Fos  aaid, 
**  waa  Otily,  whether  the  House  waa  ready  to  declare  that  the  slave-trade 
dioutd  be  abolished  at  some  period  or  other;  some  might  be  for  six  years, 
•ome  for  twcLve.  and  others  for  sis  months  ;  but  al!  who  were  for  the  abolition 
ftt  all,  ought  certainly  to  vote  for  the  motion.  When  the  bill  came  into  the 
eommittoe.  any  gentleman  might  move  for  a  short  period ;  for  his  part,  he 
tbooght  it  ought  to  be  immediately.  Some  might  think  of  two,  three,  sii, 
ten,  or  tn-enty,  years  ;  in  his  mind,  it  might  as  well  be  a  thousand.  Those 
who  were  against  the  immediate  abolition,"  he  remarked,  "  seemed  to  incline 
to  give  weight  to  the  majority  of  last  year  ;  whereas  by  the  means  he  pro- 
poaed,  they  would  put  an  end  to  that  majority.  He  had  hoped  that  they 
would  have  done  something  even  in  the  smaiiesr  degree  towards  obtaining 
the  object;  but  those  hopes  had  entirely  failed.  An  honourable  gentleman 
had  said,  that  they  would  soon  find  the  trade  abolished  :  he  believed  so  too. 
Petitions  had  been  presented  to  the  House,  the  prayers  of  which  could  not 
be  resisted  ;  and  the  public,  who  had  been  enlightened  by  the  evidence,  and 
by  the  publications  of  the  society  in  the  Old  Jewry,  had  shown  a  solicitude 
and  zeal  on  the  subject,  which  could  not  fail  of  accompUshing  its  object. 
He  was  old  enough  to  recollect  supporting  petitions  on  avariety  of  occasions, 
and  knew  not  on  what  principle  they  could  be  spoken  of  slightingly,  unless 
where  actual  evidence  could  be  brought  of  improper  practices,  such  as  forged 
names,  or  of  men  having  been  led  by  fraudulent  means  to  sign  them.  Of 
this  he  was  certain,  that  the  table  was  never  loaded  with  petitions  but  where 
the  people  of  England  felt  an  actual  grievance,  and  where  the  House  ought 
to  feel  itself  bound  to  give  a  remedy. 

"  One  honourable  gentleman  had  said,  he  had  letters  to  show  that  some  of 
the  petitions  contained  false  names.  How  did  he  know  but  that  the  letters 
themselves  were  false  }  It  was  absurd  to  suppose  that  such  a  number  of 
petitions  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  could  have  been  fabricated  ;  if  thejr 
were,  why  had  they  not  as  many  fabricated  for  the  preservation  of  the  trade  ? 
So  they  might,  the  honourable  gentleman  had  said ;  but  the  people  on 
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thoir  side  of  the  que5;tion  would  not  condescend  to  use  such  meoiu*.  If  my 
shivc-traticrH.  or  captains,  could  have  been  found  base  cnouflrh  to  ftign  falae 
names  io  petitions,  or  to  ask  others  to  sign  them  on  false  representationn, 
they  might,  tlie  honourable  gentleman  had  said,  have  had  their  table  covered 
with  petitions  on  their  side  of  the  question  ;  but  the  reason  that  thej  had 
none  of  their  petitions  was,  that  detection  would  have  been  easy.  It  mutt 
be  equally  easy  to  detect  any  forgeries  that  might  be  committed  on  the  tide 
of  the  question  on  which  he  spoke.  Gentlemen  had  said,  that  there  wu  no 
nef'essity  to  adopt  violent  measures  on  the  occasion,  for  that  the  slave-trade 
would  soon  arrive  at  a  natural  period  by  the  civilization  of  the  African!.  It 
was,  he  contended,  impossible.  As  long  as  that  accursed  traffic  continued. 
there  could  be  no  civilization.  That  was,"  Mr.  Fox  said,  *'  the  veiy 
refinement  of  cruelty.  They  created  every  kind  of  immorality,  and  rendered 
the  people  savages,  and  then  said,  those  men  were  so  sava^^,  that  it  was 
bettering  their  condition  to  transport  them  as  slaves  to  the  West  Indies.** 

Mr.  Fox  mentioned  St.  Domingo  and  its  late  disastrous  situation.*  "The 
recent  unfortunate  occurrences  there  arose  from  the  oppression  of  their 
masters  having  rendered  tlie  slaves  cruel  and  ferocious;  and  he  warned  the 
committee  of  the  danger  of  similar  events  liappening  in  our  islands,  unkst 
the  slave-trade  were  abolished.  He  took  notice  of  Mr.  ling's  History  of 
Janiaica.  in  which  that  gentleman  expresses  the  propriety  of  prohibiting  the 
further  importation  of  negroes,  inasmuch  as  almost  all  the  mischief  co«- 
mitlcd  in  the  islands  were  committed  by  the  new  slaves.  The  abolition  of 
the  slave-trade,  by  rendering  the  masters  more  kind  in  their  treatment. 
would  not  only  do  away  apprehensions  of  insurrection,  but  have  a  farther 
good  effect  on  even  our  own  islands  ;  and  when  that  happy  change  should 
have  arrived,  they  would,"  he  observed,  *'be  able  to  depend  on   the  Creole 

blacks  for  the  defence  of  their  ccuntrv.  as  much  as  on  the  whites  then-     I 

j 

selves.     He  might  be  asked.  Why  arc  you  so  tender  of  the  negroes  in  the      \ 


•  Thv  French  colony  of  St.  Dominj^o  had  hccn  the  scone  of  a  more  drcadfu] 
ftro^Oie  than  any  recorded  in  history.    'Hie  white  population  had  omhraccd  wA 
enthusiasm  the  v.v.inv  of  the  French  Revolution,  which  they  inuigincd  would  IctdH 
their  intlrj)ei»deiice  of  the  mother  coui'.try.    Thi*  mulattoes  hud  ombraectl  it  iiHth  eqnJ 
anlour,  liut  they  anticipated  otlier  result;*  than  the  independence  of  the  eolimT.  tfd 
as|)i"ed  to  the  ri-jlits  of  eitizen.>»l'ip,  fr.)ni  which  they  had  iKfn  hitherto  excluded.  IW 
Constituent  Asstnihly  had  recoj:ni>ed  the  rifjhtf  of  the  mulattocs ;  but  the  whiti'S.'Ai 
desired  the  rtvoluti<m  only  for  tluniselves,  had  laiscd  the  btaudard  of  revolt,  lod* 
civil  war  Imd  eonnnenced  hi^tween  the  old  race  of  the  privilej^ed  and  the  freedis* 
Taking  advantage  of  this  contest,  tlie  negroes  liad  apiK'ared  on  the  scone  in  their  tni* 
and  announced  tluir  lisinp  by  lire  and  l)h>od.     At  niidni<;ht,  on  the  30th  of  Scptf«h*t 
1701,  the  iuMirrection  hej^an.    In  an  instant,  twelve  hundred  colfec,  and  twohii*h'd 
nUpjar,  plant  It  ions  were  in  Uanic^i ;  the  build  iugs,  the  machinery,  the  fiirm-<ifficcti  vO* 
reduced  to  ashes,  and  the  unfurtimate  proprietors  hunted  down,  murdcrrd,  orthw** 
into  the  llames,  hy  the  infuriated  negroes.    'Hie  horrors  of  n  ^ervilr  war  uiiiiiiwT 
«])l»pared.     The  unchained  African  hipializiKl  his  in^vnuity  by  the  discovery  rf  ■" 
and  unhcjird-of  modes  of  torture.  — Tliiers*  Freneli  Hvvolutiun,  chi^.  zzxiii«    AliW' 
IIiNt«»r\  «if  Kurope,  v»;l.  ii.  p.  307.  seventh  e<lition. 
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West  Indies,  and  so  regardless  of  their  African  brethren  ?  He  did  not  ask 
fi)r  any  tenderness  to  the  people  of  Africa.  He  only  begged  them  not  to 
rob  and  murder  them,  to  gratify  their  avarice.  There  was  an  argument 
which  had  not  been  used  at  all.  but  which  was  Che  foundation  of  the  whole 
business  ;  ho  meant,  the  difference  of  colour.  Suppose,"  said  Mr.  Fox,  "  a, 
Bristol  ship  were  to  go  to  an)-  jiart  of  Franco,  where  the  utmost  fury  of  civil 
war  was  reported  to  prevail,  nnd  the  democrats  were  to  sell  the  aristocrats, 
or  viee  vtrad,  to  be  carried  to  Jamaica,  or  any  other  island  in  the  West  Indies, 
to  be  sold  for  slaves :  such  a  transaction,  he  imagined,  would  strike  every 
nun  with  horror — and  why?  Because  they  were  of  our  colour,  On  that 
point  he  would  quote  no  less  an  author  than  Aristotle,  who,  deep  ax  were 
his  researches  in  general,  and  acute  as  were  his  observations,  yet  in  regard 
to  that  matter  says,  '  The  barbarians  (many  of  whom  were  of  the  same 
adonr)  are  of  a  different  race  of  mankind,  and  born  to  be  the  slaves  of  the 
Greeks !'  Were  the  present  race  of  men  more  wise  than  Aristotle  ?  He 
believed  not.  Could  anyjustifleition  have  been  offered  for  such  a  practice, 
that  genius,  he  thought,  would  have  been  the  first  to  discover  it.  Aristotle 
uw  domestic  tyranny  eiertised  in  an  extreme  degree  in  a  state  where 
political  tyranny  would  not  have  been  endured,  and  being  unable  to  account 
lor  it  on  any  principle  of  reason,  but  seeing  tliat  such  was  the  practice,  and 
a  practice  too  universal  to  be  successfully  opposed,  he  therefore  emleavoured 
to  persuade  his  countrymen,  that  as  the  barbarians  had  been  conquered  by 
them,  they  were  of  an  inferior  species,  and  destined  to  be  the  slaves  of  the 
Greeks.  Such  a  custom  could  not  he  now  tolerated  ;  and  as  to  the  pretext, 
tiiat  what  would  be  great  cruelty  to  ua  nho  prufL'ss  strong  principles  and 
cultivated  minds,  would  be  not  injurious  to  those  who  were  ignorant  and 
uncivilized,  it  was  the  height  of  arrogance,  and  the  foundation  of  endless 
tyranny." 

Mr.  Fox  noticed  the  mention  that  had  been  made  of  the  transportation  of 
convicts  to  Botany  Bay,  and  said,  (hat  "  the  hardships  of  the  passage  would 
appear  less  extraordinary  when  it  was  known  that  the  transportation  was 
undertaken  by  slave  merchants  and  slave  captains,  and  that  a  part  of  the 
misery  of  the  convicts  was  the  effect  of  slave-fetters  being  used  instead  of 
those  employed  in  general  for  convicts.  The  matter,  he  trusted,  would  be 
taken  up  seriously  by  Government,  and  properly  examined  into.  To  prove 
that  wars  were  made  solely  for  the  puqiosc  of  obtaining  slaves,  he  related  a 
story,  which,"  he  said,  "  he  had  read  long  before  this  question  was  agitated. 
It  was  that  of  an  African,  ivho  had  been  educated  in  the  Mahometan  religion, 
and  taught  both  to  read  and  write.  He  was  a  man  of  letters  and  of  the  first 
rank  ;  hut  was  taken  in  one  of  those  wars,  and  sent  on  board  an  English 
trader,  by  which  he  was  conveyed  to  Maryland,  and  fortunately  sold  to  a 
humane  master,  who  transmitted  his  case  to  England,  where  it  was  taken 
into  consideration  ;  and  he  was,  in  consequence,  redeemed  and  sent  home  to 
Africa.  Had  this  man,  with  all  his  learning  and  other  advantages,  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  a  common  master,  he  might  have  worn  out  his  life  in  that 
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Egyptian  bondage  which  put  an  end  to  thousands.  Upon  the  whole,  he 
should  give  his  opinion  of  the  traffic  in  a  very  few  words.  He  beliered  it 
to  be  impolitic ;  he  knew  it  to  be  inhuman ;  he  was  certain  it  was  unjust 
He  thought  it  so  inhuman,  that  if  the  plantations  could  not  be  cultiTftted 
without  it,  upon  the  principles  of  justice  and  humanity,  they  ought  not  to  be 
cultivated  at  all.  Were  the  objects  even  brute  animals,  no  man  would 
expose  them  to  be  treated  with  such  wanton  cruelty.  If  the  objects  of  the 
traffic  were  wholly  inanimate,  no  honest  man  would  engage  in  a  tnufe 
founded  on  principles  of  injustice.  Upon  these  grounds,  therefore,"  he 
stated,  "  there  was  a  necessity  for  putting  an  immediate  end  to  it." 

The  committee  divided  on  Mr.  Dundas's  motion,  that  the  word  "gradually" 
stand  part  of  the  question:  Yeas,  193;  Noes,  125.  Mr.  Wilberfof€e*8 
motion,  with  this  addition,  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  145;  the  numben 
being  230  to  85.     The  House  then  adjourned. 

On  the  4th  of  April,  Mr.  Wilberforce  said,  that  in  consequence  of  Tarioiu 
applications  to  know  when  he  meant  to  bring  in  a  bill  on  the  resolution  of 
Monday  last  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  the  slavc-trade,  he  rose  to  dedaie 
that  he  neither  could  nor  would  bring  in  any  bill  for  the  gradual  abolitioo, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  sanction  for  a  time  that  which  it  was  his  deep  and  firm 
conviction  ought  not  to  endure  one  moment  longer.     It  was,  he  said,  for 
Mr.  Dundas,  who  proposed,  or  for  some  of  those  who  supported  the  gradaaL 
instead  of  the  immediate  abolition,  to  follow  up  a  measure  which  he  dis- 
claimed.    Mr.  Dundas  said  that  he  was  not  prepared  with  any  plan  to  cany 
his  opinion  into  effect ;  but  being  pressed  by  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Wilberforce,  and 
other  friends  to  abolition,  he  promised  to  take  the  subject  into  consideratiae, 
and  to  submit  his  ideas  to  the  House  on  a  future  day.     Accordingly,  on  the 
23rd  of  the  same  month,  Mr.  Dundas  moved  twelve  resolutions,  the  first  of 
which   declared  that   the   importation  of  African  negroes  into  the  Britiili 
colonies   should  cease  after   the  1st  of  January,  1800  ;    the  other  eleffB 
contained  a  variety  of  regulations  which  he  deemed  necessary  for  the  fiail 
accomplishment  of  his  plan  at  the  proposed  period.     On  the  27th  of  April 
it  was  agreed,  by  a  majority  of  151  to  132,  that  the  slave-trade  should  ceaie 
on  the  1st  of  Januar}*,  1796.     Mr.  Dundas  immediately  declared,  that  as  io 
material  an  alteration  had  been  made  in  his  plan,  he  must  decline  taking  siy 
further  step  in  the  matter.    Mr.  Pitt  then  undertook  to  move  such  resolutioii 
on  the  subject  as  he  thought  necessary.     These  having  been  adopted  by  ikt 
Commons,  were  communicated   to   the  Lords  at  a  conference ;  hot  their 
lordships  having  determined  to  hear  evidence  at  their  bar,  before  ezpreMBf 
any  opinion  upon  them,  considerable  delay  was  caused,  and   the  fnithtf 
consideration  of  the  subject  was  postponed  until  the  next  session. 


Mr.  Pox's  Amekdhents  to  ihk  Addeebs  ok  the  Kisq's  SrEEcii  at 
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Pot  some  titne  past  various  writinge  had  been  published,  or  a  highly 
nischieTOUS  and  seditious  tendency,  and  had  produced  a  most  pernicious 
change  in  the  sentiments,  dispositions,  and  conduct  of  a  considerable 
^rtion  of  the  lower  ranks  of  the  community.  In  order  to  check  the 
pro^BS  of  this  alarming  evil,  a  royal  proclamation  was  issued  on  the  21gt 
of  May,  1792,  in  which  it  was  stated,  that  divers  wicked  and  seditious 
writings  had  been  printed  and  industriously  dispersed,  tending  to  eieite 
tumult  and  disorder,  by  endeavouring  to  raiac  groundless  jealousies  and 
(Uscontents  respecting  the  lan-a  and  constitution  of  this  realm  ;  and  that 
correspondences  had  been  entered  into  with  persons  in  foreign  parts,  with  a 
view  to  forward  these  crimimi!  purposes :  his  Majesty,  therefore,  being 
resolred,  as  far  as  might  he  in  his  power,  to  put  a  stop  to  these  dangerous 
practices,  warned  all  people  to  guard  against  such  attempts,  and  to  discourage 
all  proceedings  tending  to  produce  riots  ;  and  he  commanded  all  magistrates 
to  make  diligent  inquiry  to  discover  the  authors  and  dietributors  of  seditious 
writings,  and  to  take  the  moat  cifectual  care  to  suppress  and  prevent  all  riots 
ftnd  disturbances  ;  and  he  furtlier  commanded  them  to  transmit  to  one  of  the 
Secretaries  of  State  full  information  concerning  all  persons  who  might  be 
found  offending  in  any  of  these  respects,  in  order  that  the  laws  for  the 
preserration  of  public  tranquillity  might  be  vigorously  executed.  The  two 
Houses  voted  an  address,  declaring  their  firm  determination  to  support  his 
Majesty  in  his  resolution  ;  and  their  full  persuasion,  that  all  necessary 
exertions  to  preserve  and  strengthen  the  constitution  would  be  seconded  by 
the  Kcal  and  gratitude  of  a  frte  and  loyal  people. 

The  royal  proclamation,  and  the  address  of  the  two  Houses,  although  at 
first  they  scorned  to  repress  the  turbulent  spirit  against  which  they  were 
directed,  did  not  produce  any  lasting  effect,  Hiots  and  disturbances  took 
place  in  many  populous  districts,  of  so  serious  a  nature  that  ihoy  could 
not  be  quelled  without  the  aid  of  military  force  ;  and  there  appeared  a 
general  tendency  among  the  lower  ranks  to  insubordination  and  resistance 
to  authority. 

On  the  16th  of  November,  the  French  Executive  Council  came  to  a 
determination  to  open  tlic  Scheldt,  the  exclusive  navigation  of  which  was 
secured  to  Holland  by  a  variety  of  treaties,  guaranteed  by  France,  as  well  as 
by  the  other  powers  of  Europe  ;  and  it  was  svell  known  that  a  treaty  of 
alliance,  entered  into  in  1788,  subsisted  between  Great  Britain  and  Holland. 
by  which  they  agreed  to  assist  each  other,  in  case  the  terriloriea  or  rights  of 
either  were  attacked.  Thinking,  therefore,  that  by  such  an  unjustifiable 
violation  of  subsisting  treaties,  the  Executive  Council  had  resolved  upon  war 
with  England,*  and  knowing  also  from   secret  intelligence  that  a  general 

•  On  the  ISth  of  NoTombcr,  1799,  the  tTonvcntion  UXewise  passed  the  following 
famouH  dffrfi?:— "Hie  National  Convention  dpclnrci),  in  the  name  nf  the  French  natjon, 

H     R    2 
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insurrection  was  meditated,  at  no  distant  period,  by  the  republican  partj  in 
this  kingdom,  the  British  Government  advised  his  Majesty  to  issue  two 
proclamations,  one  for  embodying  a  part  of  the  militia,  and  the  other  for 
summoning  Parliament,  which  had  been  prorogued  to  the  3rd  of  January,  to 
meet  on  the  13th  of  December.* 

December  13.  On  the  day  appointed,  the  King  opened  the  session  in 
person.  He  began  his  speech  from  the  throne  by  stating  that,  having  judged 
it  necessary  to  embody  a  part  of  the  militia  of  this  kingdom,  he  had,  in 
pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  the  law,  called  Parliament  together  within 
the  time  limited  for  that  purpose. 

His  Majesty  then  informed  the  two  Houses  that  the  seditious  practices, 
which  had  been  in  a  great  measure  checked  by  their  firm  and  explicit 
declaration  in  the  last  session,  and  by  the  general  concurrence  of  his  people 
in  the  same  sentiments,  had,  of  late,  been  more  openly  renewed,  and  with 
increased  activity  ;  that  a  spirit  of  tumult  and  disorder  (the  natural  conse- 
quence of  such  practices)  had  shown  itself  in  acts  of  riot  and  insurrection, 
which  required  the  interposition  of  a  military  force  in  support  of  the  civil 
magistrate;  that  the  industry  employed  to  excite  discontent  on  various 
pretexts,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  appeared  to  proceed  from  a 
design  to  attempt  the  destruction  of  the  constitution,  and  the  subversion  of 
all  order  and  government ;  and  that  this  design  was  evidently  pursued  in 
connexion  and  concert  with  persons  in  foreign  countries ;  that  he  had 
carefully  observed  a  strict  neutrality  in  the  present  war  on  the  contin«it, 
and  had  uniformly  abstained  from  any  interference  with  respect  to  the 
internal  affairs  of  France  ;  but  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  see,  without 
the  most  serious  uneasiness,  the  strong  and  increasing  indications  which 
appeared  there  of  an  intention  to  excite  disturbances  in  other  countries,  to 
disregard  the  rights  of  neutral  nations,  and  to  pursue  views  of  conquest  and 
aggrandisement,  as  well  as  to  adopt  towards  his  allies  the  States-CJeneraL 
who  had  observed  the  same  neutrality  with  himself,  measures  which  were 
neither  conformable  to  the  law  of  nations,  nor  to  the  positive  stipulations  of 
existing  treaties  ;  and  that,  under  all  these  circumstances,  he  had  felt  it  his 
indispensable  duty  to  have  recourse  to  those  means  of  prevention  and  intenal 
defence  with  which  he  was  entrusted  by  law ;  and  that  he  had  also  thought 
it  right  to  take  steps  for  augmenting  his  naval  and  military  force,  being 
persuaded  that  such  exertions  were  necessary,  and  best  calculated  to  mMwiMn 
internal  tranquillity,  and  to  preserve  the  blessings  of  peace. 

that  it  M-ill  p'nnt  fraternity  and  assistance  to  all  pooplo  who  wish  to  rccOTer  tlujr 
liberty ;  and  it  thar«:t*s  the  Kxeiutivi-  power  to  send  the  neeessary  ordon  to  the  gciienlf» 
to  <nve  Huccdur  to  such  peo]>U\  and  to  defend  those  eitizens  who  have  suffered,  or  msj 
suffer,  in  the  eause  of  lil)ertY."— AILhou's  W'mX,  of  Europ4\  vol.  iii.  p.  176,  seventh  editioa. 
•  Tiiniline's  Life  of  Pitt.  chap.  xv.  Hy  sect,  xcv.  of  26  (ieo.  III.  c.  107,  the  Kiag 
is  eni]X)\v(.red  t(»  call  mit  the  militia  in  ease  of  invaj^ion  or  iiuiurrcctimi  ;  bothytcct. 
xe^ii.  it  i>  pmvidid,  that  wlu-never  the  militia  shall  ho  so  called  out,  during  aa  ad^ 
journmer.t  or  a  ]>roro>;ation  wliieh  will  not  expire  within  fourteen  days,  a 
shall  Ik>  issued  fitr  the  meeting  of  Parliament  within  fourteen  days. 


His  Majesty  nest  proceeUeil  to  Inmcut  the  necessity  for  extraordinary 
expenses,  which  must  for  a  time  prevent  the  application  of  any  additional 
sums  to  the  reduction  of  the  public  debt,  and  retard  the  further  diminution 
of  taxes ;  but  it  was  a  great  consolaiion  to  hira  to  reflect,  that  ample  rcBources 
would  be  found  for  effectually  defraying  the  expense  of  vigorous  preparationa 
from  the  excess  of  the  actual  n>vtnue  beyond  the  ordinary  revenue. 

After  acquainting  the  two  I  louses  that  the  brilliant  successes  of  the  British 
arms  in  India,  under  the  Marquis  Cornwollis,  had  led  to  the  termination  of 
the  war  by  an  advantageous  nnd  hooourable  peace,  his  Majesty  concluded  by 
recommending  the  immediate  nJoption  of  such  measures  as  might  be  neeeasaty, 
under  existing  circ  urn  stances,  for  enforcing  obedience  to  the  laws,  and  for 
repressing  every  attempt  to  disturb  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  tho  kingdom; 
and  by  promising  his  zealous  ami  cardial  co-operation  in  all  their  endeavours 
to  preserve  and  to  transmit  to  posterity  the  inestimable  bleasings  which  they 
themselves  experienced. 

An  address,  in  approbation  of  the  speech,  was  moved  by  Sir  James 
Saunderaon,  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Wallace.  Tbe 
Earl  of  Wycombe  opposed  ihc  address,  on  the  ground  of  its  being,  in  a  great 
measure,  unintelligible  to  him  ;  though  be  should  not  hesitate  to  say,  that 
the  speech  calumniated  the  people  of  England  ;  who,  instead  of  discovering 
any  symptoms  of  iasurrectioii,  nerc,  at  that  very  moment,  overflowing  with 
loyalty.  He  believed,  that  with  respect  to  forms  of  government,  there  might 
be  different  opinions  held  in  England;  bat  they  were  merely  speculative ; 
and  ought  not  to  occasion  any  alarm  to  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  unless 
they  were  called  forth  Into  action,  nnd  made  the  ground-work  of  active 
measures.     As  soon  as  the  noble  earl  had  concluded, 

Mr.  Fox  rose  and  said  ; — "  Although,  Sir,  what  has  fallen  from  the  noble 
earl  behind  mc  contains  the  substance  of  almost  all  that  I  have  to  offer,  and 
although  by  the  tacit  acknowledgment  of  all  who  heard  him,  insomuch  that 
no  one  seemed  ready  to  venture  to  rise  up  in  answer  to  the  noble  earl,  it 
must  have  produced  the  effects  which  good  sense,  truth,  and  solid  argument 
never  fail  to  produce  on  a  great  body,  yet  I  cannot  avoid  offering  my  opinion 
on  the  present  most  critical  and  most  alarming  occasion.  I  am  not  so  little 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  man.  as  not  to  know,  that  in  public  speaking, 
in  order  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  hearers,  besides  the  efficacy  of  fair 
and  candid  reasoning,  a  man  ought  always  to  be  in  temper  and  unison  with 
his  audience.  Ho  ought  to  show,  that  however  they  may  differ  upon  points, 
they  are  still  pursuing  in  reality  the  same  object,  namely,  the  love  of  truth. 
With  this  object  in  view,  I  shall,  Sir,  state  explicitly  what  are  my  sentiments 
on  the  subjects  now  presented  to  our  notice  by  the  speech  from  the  throne. 
And  first,  1  stale  it  to  bo  my  conviction,  that  we  are  assembled  at  the  most 
critical  and  momentous  crisis,  not  only  that  1  have  ever  known,  but  that  I 
have  ever  read  of  in  the  history  of  this  country — a  crisis  not  merely 
interesting  to  ourselves,  but  to  all  nations ;  and  that  on  the  conduct  of 
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Parliament  at  this  crisis  depends  not  only  the  fate  of  the  British  constitntioii. 
but  the  future  happiness  of  mankind. 

'^  His  Majesty's  speech,  Sir,  is  full  of  a  variety  of  assertions;  or  perhaps  I 
should  not  make  use  of  the  word  assertions,  without  adding,  that  it  has  also 
a  Tariety  of  insinuations,  conveyed  in  the  shape  of  assertions,  which  most 
impress  every  man  with  the  most  imminent  apprehensions  for  the  safety  of 
everything  that  is  justly  dear  to  Englishmen.  It  is  our  first  duty  to  inquire 
into  the  truth  of  these  assertions  and  insinuations,  so  conveyed  to  ub  from  the 
throne.  I  am  sure  I  need  not  recur  ^  the  old  Parliamentary  usage  of 
declaring,  that  when  I  speak  of  the  King's  speech,  I  mean  to  be  considered 
as  speaking  of  the  speech  of  the  Minister,  since  no  one,  I  trust,  will  tmpvte 
to  me  a  want  of  due  and  sincere  respect  for  his  Majesty.  It  is  the  speech 
which  his  Majesty  has  been  advised,  by  his  confidential  servants,  to  deliver 
from  the  throne.  They  arc  responsible  for  every  letter  of  it,  and  to  them* 
and  to  them  only,  is  every  observation  which  I  may  make  upon  it  addressed. 
I  declare  it,  therefore,  to  be  my  firm  opinion,  that  there  is  not  one  fact  stated 
in  his  Majesty's  speech  which  is  not  false — not  one  assertion  or  insinuation 
which  is  not  unfounded.  Nay,  I  cannot  be  so  uncandid  as  to  believe,  that 
even  the  Ministers  themselves  think  them  true.  This  charge  upon  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  is  of  so  serious  a  kind,  that  I  do  not  pronounce  it  lightly; 
and  I  desire  that  gentlemen  will  go  fairly  into  the  consideration  of  the  subject, 
and  manifest  the  proper  spirit  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  in  such  a 
moment.  What  the  noble  earl  said  is  most  strictly  true.  The  great, 
prominent  feature  of  the  speech  is,  that  it  is  an  intolerable  calumny  on  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  ;  an  insinuation  of  so  gross  and  so  black  a  natiirc* 
that  it  demands  the  strictest  inquiry,  and  the  most  severe  punishment. 

*'  The  first  assertion  is,  that  there  exists  at  this  moment  an  insurrection  in 
this  kingdom.  An  insurrection  !  Where  is  it  ?  Where  has  it  reared  its 
head  ?  Good  God  !  an  insurrection  in  Great  Britain  !  No  wonder  that  the 
militia  were  called  out,  and  Parliament  assembled  in  the  extraordinary  way 
in  which  they  have  been.  But  where  is  the  insurrection  r  Two  gentlemco 
have  delivered  sentiments  in  commendation  and  illustration  of  the  speech ; 
and  yet,  though  this  insurrection  has  existed  for  fourteen  days,  they  have 
given  us  no  light  whatever,  no  clue,  no  information  where  to  find  it.  The 
right  honourable  magistrate  tells  us  that,  in  his  high  municipal  situation,  he 
has  received  certain  information  which  he  does  not  think  proper  to  con* 
municate  to  us.  This  is  really  carrying  the  doctrine  of  confidence  to  a  length 
indeed.  Not  content  with  Ministers  leading  the  House  of  Commoni  into  the 
most  extravagant  and  embarrassing  situations,  under  the  blind  ooTer  of 
confidence,  we  are  now  told  that  a  municipal  magistrate  has  informmtion  of 
an  insurrection,  which  he  does  not  choose  to  lay  before  the  Commonf  of 
Kngland,  but  which  he  assures  us  is  suflScient  to  justify  the  alarm  that  has 
spread  over  the  whole  country  !  The  honourable  gentleman  who  seconded 
the  motion  tells  us,  that  the  *  insurrections  arc  too  notorious  to  be  described.* 
Such  is  the  information  which  we  receive  from  the  right  honourable  magistnlr 
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and  the  honouiable  g^nlkmun,  wlio  liavc  been  selected  to  moi'c  and  second 
the  address.  I  will  lako  \ipun  me  to  say,  Sir,  that  it  is  not  the  notoriety  of 
the  insurrections  whicli  prevents  those  gentlemen  from  communicating  to  us 
the  particulars,  but  tbi'ir  non-existence. 

"  The  speech  goes  on  in  the  same  strain  of  calumny  and  falsehood,  and 
gays,  '  the  industrj  employed  to  e.xcitc  discontent  on  various  pretests,  and  in 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  has  appeared  to  proceed  ttom  a  design  to 
attempt  the  destruction  of  our  happy  constitution,  and  the  subversion  of  all 
order  and  government.'  I  beseech  gentlemen  to  consider  the  import  of 
these  words,  and  I  demand  of  their  honour  and  troth,  if  they  believe  tliis 
■wertion  to  be  foundet)  in  fact.  There  have  been,  as  I  understand,  and  as 
every  one  must  have  Jieard,  some  slight  riots  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
but  I  ask  tbem,  were  not  the  varioiis  pretests  of  these  different  tumults  false, 
and  used  only  to  cover  an  attempt  to  destroy  our  happy  constitution  ?  I 
have  heard  of  a  tucnidt  at  Shields,  of  another  at  I-eith,  of  some  riots  at 
Yumouth,  and  of  something  of  the  same  nature  at  Perth  and  Dundee.  I 
ask  gentlemen  if  they  believe  that  in  each  of  these  pliices  the  avowed  object 
of  the  complaint  of  the  people  was  not  the  real  one  ?  Do  they  believe  that  the 
uilora  at  Shields,  Yarmouth,  &c.,  did  not  really  want  some  increase  of  their 
wages,  but  that  they  were  actuated  by  a  design  of  overthroning  ihc  constitu- 
tion? Is  there  a  mao  in  England  who  believes  this  insinuation  to  be  true  ? 
And  in  like  manner  of  every  other  meeting  to  which,  in  the  present  apirit,  men 
may  give  the  name  of  tumultuousasscmbling.l  desire  to  know  if  there  has  been 
discovered  any  motive  other  than  their  open  and  avowed  one.  And  yet, 
with  this  conviction  in  our  minds,  we  are  called  upon  to  declare  directly  our 
belief  and  persuasion  that  these  things  arc  not  so.  ^Ve  are  called  upon  to 
join  in  the  libel  upon  our  constituents.  The  answer  to  the  speech  says,  that 
we  know  of  the  tumult  and  disorder,  but  as  to  the  actual  insurrection  it 
more  modestly  makes  us  say,  '  (hat  we  are  sorry  to  hear  there  is  an 
insurrection.'  Of  the  tumults  and  disorders,  then,  we  have  personal 
knowledge  ;  but  ihc  insurrection  we  learn  of  from  his  Majesty's  speech  ! 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  enter  at  length  into  the  affairs  of  France,  which  form 
the  nest  prominent  passage  in  his  Majesty's  speech ;  but  though  1  do  not 
desire  to  enter  at  length  into  this  part,  1  cannot  conceal  my  sentiments  on 
certain  doctrines  which  I  have  heard  this  night.  The  honourable  gentleman 
who  seconded  the  motion  thought  proper  to  say,  as  a  proof  that  there 
csistcd  a  dangerous  spirit  in  this  country,  that  it  was  manifested  '  by  the 
drooping  and  dejected  aspect  of  many  persons  when  the  tidings  of  Dumou- 
rier's  surrender  arrived  in  England.*  What,  Sir,  is  this  to  be  considered  as 
a  sign  of  discontent  and  of  a  preference  to  republican  doctrines,  that  men 
should  have  drooped  and  been  dejected  in  their  spirits  when  they  heard  that 

•  During  the  retreat  of  Dumourier  from  Grnndprfi  to  St.  Mtefhould,  a  panic  seiied 
a  purtioii  of  bis  army,  nmounliiij;  to  ten  thousand  men.  In  their  precipitate  flight  they 
Hjircad  a  report  tliut  the  wholu  army  had  been  completely  muted. — Adolph.  Hist,  of  the 
lU'L^n  of  O™.  III.  vol.  v.  p.  177. 
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the  annlcs  of  despotism  had  triumphed  over  an  army  fighting  for  liberty  ?  If 
such  dejection  be  a  proof  that  men  are  discontented  with  the  constitution  of 
England,  and  leagued  with  foreigners  in  an  attempt  to  destroy  it«  I  g^ve 
myself  up  to  my  country  as  a  guilty  man ;  for  I  freely  confess,  that  when  I 
heard  of  the  surrender  or  retreat  of  Dumourier,  and  that  there  was  a  proba- 
bility of  the  triumph  of  the  armies  of  Austria  and  Prussia  over  the  liberties 
of  France,  my  spirits  drooped,  and  I  was  dejected.  What,  Sir,  could  any 
man  who  loves  the  constitution,  who  feels  its  principles  in  his  heart,  wish 
success  to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  after  reading  a  manifesto*  which  Tiolated 
every  doctrine  that  Englishmen  hold  iiiacred,  which  trampled  under  foot  every 
principle  of  justice,  and  humanity,  and  freedom,  and  true  government ;  and 
upon  which  the  combined  armies  entered  the  kingdom  of  France,  with  which 
they  had  nothing  to  do ;  and  when  he  heard  or  thought  that  he  saw  a 
probability  of  their  success,  could  any  man,  possessing  true  British  feelings, 
be  other  than  dejected  ?  I  honestly  confess,  Sir,  that  1  never  felt  more 
sincere  gloom  and  dejection  in  my  life  ;  for  I  saw  in  the  triumph  of  that 

*  In  this  manifesto,  which  was  L>siicd  on  the  2>Cth  of  July,  1792,  the  two  allied 
Courts,  after  disclaiming  all  views  of  conciuest  and  intention  to  interfere  in  ihe  intemal 
government  of  France,  called  upon  the  National  (iuards  to  watch  over  the  tranquillity 
of  the  townis  and  countrj*,  and  the  prescr\'ation  of  the  lives  and  property  of  all  the 
French,  until  the  arrival  of  the  allied  troops,  or  until  otherwise  ordered,  under  pain  of 
being  personally  respoiLsihle ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  declared  that  such  of  the 
National  (iuards  as  should  have  combated  against  the  allied  forces,  and  should  betaken 
with  arms  in  their  hands,  should  be  treated  as  enemies,  and  punished  as  rebels  to  their 
King,  and  disturlxTs  of  the  public  tranquillity.  The  members  of  deportments,  districts, 
and  inunici])ulities,  were  held  responsible,  on  pain  of  losing  their  heads  and  prapeitiei, 
for  all  the  crimes,  contl:igrations,  pillage,  and  assassinatioiu,  which  they  should  not  hafe 
done  their  utmost  to  prevent  in  tlieir  jiirL<tdictions.  The  inhabitants  of  towns,  hurglis, 
and  villages,  wlio  should  dare  to  defend  themselves  against  the  allied  forces  and  fire  oo 
them,  cither  in  the  open  countiA',  or  from  windows,  doors,  or  rools,  should  be  punished 
(m  the  spot,  according  to  the  la^s  of  war,  and  their  houses  bumc*d  or  demolished. 
Those,  on  tlie  other  hand,  who  sliould  immediately  submit,  should  be  taken  under  the 
protection  of  the  allies.  The  eighth  article  then  pmceeds  in  these  words  :  •*  The  city  of 
Paris  and  all  its  inhabitants,  witliout  distinction,  are  hereby  warned  to  submit,  without 
delay,  to  the  King ;  to  put  that  prince  at  entire  lilK'rt>' ;  and  to  show  to  them,  as  well 
as  all  the  lioyal  Family,  the  inviolability  and  respect  which  the  law  of  nature  and  of 
nations  binds  on  hu))jicts  towards  their  sovereigns.  Their  Imperial  and  Royal  M^CS* 
ties  will  render  all  the  members  of  the  National  Ashcmbly,  of  the  departments,  of  dw 
district,  of  the  munici]iality,  and  of  the  Natitmal  Guard  of  Paris,  nvponsible  lor  sD 
events,  with  their  heacLs,  under  miliiar)-  tribunals.  They  further  declare,  on  their  fidth 
and  word  as  Kmi)cror  and  King,  that  if  the  chateau  of  the  Tuilerics  is  forced  or 
insulted,  or  the  le:ist  violence  or  outrage  conimitted  on  the  King,  Queen,  or  Bojsl 
1\imily,  and  if  ])rovi**ion  is.  n<it  imnudiately  made  for  their  safety,  prescnralioii,  and 
liberty,  they  will  intiiet  a  signd,  rue,  and  memorable  vengeance,  by  deliTding t^ the 
city  <if  Paris  to  milit:>r}'  execution  and  total  overtlmiw,  and  the  rebels  guilty  of  such 
attenii)ts  to  the  ])uiiis)unent  they  have  merited.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  praapdj 
submit,  tluir  Imperial  and  Uoyal  Maje>ties  mgage  to  use  their  good  offices  with  ha 
most  Christian  Majesty,  to  proem e  the  pardon  of  their  erimts  and  enois."— AUsoa's 
ILibt.  of  Kurope,  vol.  iii.  pp.  PJti,  197,  seventh  edition. 
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conspiracy,  not  tnerel;  tho  ruin  of  liberty  in  Prance,  but  the  rain  of  liberty  in 
England ;  the  ruin  of  [he  liberty  of  man.  But,  am  I  to  be  told  that  my 
■orrow  was  an  evident  proof  of  my  being  connected  with  the  French  nation, 
or  with  any  persons  in  that  nation,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  tbem  in  creating 
discontents  in  England,  or  in  making  any  attempt  to  destroy  Che  British 
COQsUtution  ?  If  such  a  conclusion  were  to  bo  drawn  from  the  dejection  of 
those  who  are  hostile  tu  the  maxims  of  tyranny,  upon  wbich  tho  invasion  of 
France  was  founded,  what  must  we  say  of  those  men  who  acknowledge  that 
they  are  Borry  the  invasion  did  not  prosper  ?  Am  I  to  believe  that  the 
honourable  gentleman,  and  all  others  ivho  confess  their  sorrow  at  the  failure 
of  Prussia  and  Austria,  were  connected  with  tho  Courts  in  concert,  and  that 
a  considerable  body  of  persons  in  this  country  were  actually  in  the  horrid 
league  formed  against  human  liberty  ?  Are  we  taught  to  bring  this  hoavjr 
charge  against  all  those  whose  spirits  drooped  on  the  reverse  of  the  news, 
and  when  it  turned  out  that  it  was  not  Dumourier,  but  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick  who  had  retreated  ?  No  ;  he  would  not  charge  them  with  being 
confederates  with  the  invaders  of  France ;  nor  did  they  believe,  nor  could 
they  believe,  that  the  really  constitutional  men  of  Engiand,  who  rejoiced  at 
the  OTerthrow  of  that  horrid  and  profligate  scheme,  wished  to  draw  therefrom 
anythiug  hostile  to  the  established  Government  of  England. 

**  But  what,  Sir,  are  tiie  doctrines  that  they  desire  to  set  up  by  this  insinu- 
ation of  gloom  and  dejection  ?  That  Englishmen  are  not  to  dare  to  have 
anj  genuine  feelings  of  their  own  ;  that  they  must  not  rejoice  but  by  rule  ; 
that  they  must  not  think  but  by  order  ;  that  no  man  shall  dare  to  exercise 
his  faculties  in  contemjilaLlng  the  objects  that  surround  him,  nor  give  way  to 
the  indulgence  of  his  joy  or  grief  in  the  emotions  that  they  escite,  but 
according  to  the  instructions  that  he  shall  receive.  That,  in  observing  the 
events  that  happen  to  surrounding  and  neutral  nations,  he  shall  not  dare  to 
think  whether  they  are  favourable  to  the  principles  that  contribute  to  the 
happiness  of  man,  or  the  contrary  ;  and  that  he  must  take  not  merely  his 
opinions,  but  his  sensations  from  his  Majesty's  Ministers  and  their  satellites 
fur  the  time  being  !  Sir,  whenever  the  time  shall  come  that  the  character 
and  spirits  of  Englishmen  are  so  subdued  ;  when  they  shall  consent  to  believe 
that  everything  which  happens  around  is  indifferent  both  to  their  under- 
standings and  their  hearts  ;  and  when  they  shall  he  brought  to  rejoice  and 
grieve,  just  as  it  shall  suit  the  taste,  the  caprice,  or  the  ends  of  Ministers; 
then  I  pronounce  the  constitution  of  this  country  to  be  extinct.  We  have 
road.  Sir,  of  religious  persecutions,  of  the  implacable  oppressions  of  the 
Roman  see,  of  the  horrors  of  the  inquisition  of  Spain ;  but  so  obdurate,  so 
hard,  so  intolerable  a  scheme  of  cruelty,  was  never  engendered  in  the  mind 
of,  much  less  practised  by,  any  tyrant,  spiritual  or  temporal.  For  see  to 
what  lengths  they  carry  this  system  of  intellectual  oppression  !  '  On  various 
pretexts  there  have  been  tumults  and  disorders,  but  the  true  design  was  the 
destruction  of  our  happy  constitution,'  So  says  the  speech  ;  and  mark  the 
illustration  of  the  right  honourable  magistrate  :  '  There  have  been  various 
societies  established  in  the  city  of  London,  instituted  for  the  plausible  pui- 
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pose  of  merely  discussing  constitutional  questions,  but  which  were  really 
designed  to  propagate  seditious  doctrines.'  So,  then,  by  this  new  Rcheme  of 
tyranny  we  are  not  to  judge  of  the  conduct  of  men  by  their  overt  acts,  but 
arrogating  to  ourselves  at  once  the  province  and  the  power  of  the  Deity,  we 
are  to  arraign  them  for  their  secret  thoughts,  and  to  punish  them  because  we 
choose  to  believe  them  guilty !  '  You  tell  me,  indeed,'  says  one  of  these 
municipal  inquisitors,  '  that  you  meet  for  an  honest  purpose,  but  I  know 
better :  your  plausible  pretext  shall  not  impose  upon  me  :  I  know  your 
seditious  design  :  I  will  brand  you  for  a  traitor  by  my  own  proper  authority.* 
What  innocence  can  be  safe  against  such  a  power?  What  inquisitor  of 
Spain,  of  ancient  or  of  modem  tyranny,  can  hold  so  lof^y  a  tone  ?  Well,  and 
nobly,  and  seasonably,  has  the  noble  carl  said,  and  I  would  not  weaken  the 
sentiment  by  repeating  it  in  terms  less  forcible  than  his  own,  but  that  eternal 
truth  cannot  suffer  by  the  feebleness  of  tiie  terms  in  which  it  is  conveyed  :— 
'  There  are  speculative  people  in  this  country  who  disapprove  of  the  system 
of  our  Government,  and  there  must  be  such  men  as  long  as  the  land  is  free  ; 
for  it  is  of  the  very  essence  of  freedom  for  men  to  differ  upon  s|)eculative 
l)oints.'  Is  it  possible  to  conceive  that  it  should  enter  into  the  imaginations 
of  freemen  to  doubt  this  truth  r  The  instant  that  the  general  sense  of  the 
people  shall  question  this  truth,  and  that  opinion  shall  be  held  de|>endcnt  on 
the  will  of  Ministers  and  magistrates,  from  that  moment  I  date  the  extinction 
of  our  liberties  as  a  people.  Our  constitution  was  not  made,  thank  God  !  in  a 
day.  It  is  the  result  of  f^raduul  and  progressive  wisdom.  Never  has  the 
protecting  genius  of  England  been  either  asleep  or  satisiicd. 


*  But  man,  proud  man  ! 


Drcst  in  a  littU*  brift*  autliority ; 
Most  i^iorant  of  what  hva  most  assur'd. 
His  ^las»y  t>scnco, — like  an  anjjry  ajK*, 
Plays  sui'h  fantastic  tricks  bvforc  high  lieuvcn. 
As  make  the  angels  weep.' 

Now,  it  seems,  the  constitution  is  complete — now  we  arc  to  stand  still.  We 
are  to  deride  the  practice  and  the  wisdom  of  our  forefathers :  we  art*  to 
elevate  ourselves  with  the  constitution  in  our  hands,  and  to  hold  it  forth 
to  a  wondering  world  as  a  model  of  human  perfection.  Away  with  all 
further  improvement,  for  it  is  impossible  !  Away  with  all  further  ameli- 
oration of  the  state  of  man  in  .society,  for  it  is  needless !  Let  no  nan 
touch  this  work  of  man  ;  it  is  like  the  work  of  heaven,  perfect  in  all  its  parts* 
and,  unlike  every  other  work  of  man,  it  is  neither  capable  of  perversion  noc 
subject  to  decay  !  Such  is  the  presumptuous  language  that  we  hear ;  and 
not  content  with  this  haughty  tone,  they  imitate  the  celebrated  anathema  of 
brother  Peter,  in  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  and  exclaim,  '  G^-d  confound  you  both 
eternally  if  you  offer  to  believe  otherwise.' 

*'  Now  this.  Sir,  is  the  crisis,  which  1  think  so  truly  alarming.  We  are 
come  to  the  moment  when  the  question  is,  whether  we  shall  give  to  the 
King,  that  is,  to  the  Executive  Government,  complete  power  over  ow 
thoughts :  whether  we  aie  tn  resign  tiic  exercise  of  our  natural  faculties  lo 
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the  Hinisters  for  the  time  being,  or  whetlier  we  Ehall  maintain  that  in 
England  no  man  'a  criminal  but  by  the  coraniisiiion  of  overt  acts  forbiddon 
by  the  law.  This  I  call  a  crisis  more  imminent  and  Iremendoua  than  any 
that  the  historj  of  thia  country  evt-i  eshibiiod.  I  am  not  so  ignorant  of  the 
present  state  of  men's  minds,  and  of  the  ferment  artfully  created,  as  not  to 
know  that  I  am  now  advancing  an  opinion  likely  to  be  unpopular.  It  is  not 
the  first  time  that  I  hare  incurred  the  same  hazard.  But  I  am  as  ready  to 
meet  the  current  of  popular  opinion  now  running  in  favour  of  those  hifrh 
lay  doctrines,  as  in  the  year  1783  I  was  to  meet  the  opposite  torrent,  when 
it  nas  said  that  I  wished  to  sacrifice  the  people  lo  the  Crown.  I  will  do 
now  as  I  did  then.  I  will  act  against  ihe  cry  of  the  moment,  in  the  con- 
fidence that  the  good  sense  and  reflection  of  the  people  will  bear  me  out. 
I  know  well  that  there  are  societies  who  have  published  opinions,  and 
circulated  pamphlets,  containing  doctrines  tending,  if  you  please,  to  subvert 
our  establishments.  I  say  that  they  liave  done  nothing  unlawful  in  this  j 
ibr  these  pamphlets  have  not  been  suppressed  by  law.  Show  me  the  law 
that  orders  these  books  to  he  burnt,  and  I  will  acknowledge  the  illegality  of 
their  proceedings  :  but  if  there  be  no  such  law,  you  violate  the  law  in  acting 
without  authority.  You  have  taken  upon  you  to  do  that  for  which  you  have 
no  warrant ;  you  have  voted  them  to  be  guilty.  What  is  the  course  pre- 
scribed by  law  ?  If  any  doctrines  are  published  tending  to  subvert  the 
constitution  in  Church  and  State,  you  may  take  cognizance  of  the  fact  in  a 
court  of  law.  What  have  you  done  ?  Taken  upon  you  by  your  own 
ftutbority  to  suppress  them  —  to  erect  ever^-  man,  not  merely  into  an 
inquisitor,  but  into  a  judge,  a  spy,  an  informer — to  set  father  against  father, 
brother  against  brother,  and  neighbour  against  neighbour,  and  in  this  way 
you  expect  to  maintain  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  country  I  You  have 
gone  upon  the  principles  of  slavery  in  ail  your  proceedings  :  you  neglect  in 
your  conduct  the  foundation  of  all  legitimate  government,  the  rights  of  the 
people  ;  and,  setting  up  this  bugbear,  you  spread  a  panic  for  the  very 
purpose  of  sanctifying  this  infringement,  while,  again,  the  very  infringement 
engenders  the  evil  which  you  dread.  One  extreme  naturally  leads  to 
another.  Those  who  dread  republicanism,  fly  for  shelter  to  the  Crown. 
Those  who  desire  reform  and  are  calumniated,  are  driven  by  despair  to 
repuhhcanism.     And  this  is  the  evil  that  I  dread  ! 

•'  These  arc  the  extremes  into  which  these  violent  agitations  hurry  the 
people,  to  the  gradual  decrease  of  that  middle  order  of  men  who  shudder  as 
much  at  republicanism  on  (he  one  hand,  as  they  do  at  despotism  on  the 
other.  That  middle  order  of  men,  who  have  hitherto  preserved  to  this 
country  all  that  is  dear  in  life,  I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  is  daily  lessening ;  but 
permit  me  to  add,  that  while  my  feeble  voice  continues,  it  shall  not  he  totally 
extinct ;  there  shall  at  least  be  one  man  who  will,  in  this  ferment  of  extremes, 
preserve  the  centre  point.  I  may  be  abused  by  one  side,  I  may  he  hhelled 
by  the  other ;  1  may  be  branded  at  one  and  the  same  time  with  the  terms  of 
ttrebrand  and  lukewarm  politician  ;  but  though  I  love  popularity,  and  own 
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that  there  is  no  external  reward  so  dear  to  me  as  the  good  opinion  and  con- 
fidence of  my  fellow-citizens,  yet  no  temptation  whatever  shall  ever  induce 
me  to  join  any  association  that  has  for  its  object  a  change  in  the  basis  of  our 
constitution,  or  an  extension  of  that  basis  beyond  the  just  proportion.     I  will 
stand  in  the  gap,  and  oppose  myself  to  all  the  wild  projects  of  a  new-fangled 
theory,  as  much  as  against  the  monstrous  iniquity  of  exploded  doctrines. 
I  conceive  thd  latter  to  be  more  our  present  danger  than  the  former.     I  see, 
not  merely  in  the  panic  of  the  timorous,  but  in  the  acts  of  the  designing, 
cause  for  alarm  against  the  most  abhorrent  doctrines.     The  new  associations 
have  acted  with  little  disguise.     One  of  them,  the  association  for  preserving 
liberty  and  property  against  republicans  and  levellers,  I  must  applaud  for 
the  sincerity  of  its  practice.     Mr.  Chairman  Reeves  says,  that  they  will  noi 
only  prosecute^  but  that  they  will  convince  men,  and  they  recommend,  among 
other  publications,  a  handbill,  entitled,  '  One  Pennyworth  of  Truth  firoa 
Thomas  Bull  to  his  Brother  John,*  in  which,  among  other  odd  things,  it  is 
said,  '  Have  you  not  read  the  Bible  ?     Do  you  not  know  that  it  is  then 
written,  that  Kings  are  the  Lord's  anointed  ?     But  whoever  heard  of 
anointed  republic  ?  *     Such  is  the  manner  in  which  these  associations 
to  '  convince '  the  minds  of  men !     In  the  course  of  the  present  century,  their 
recommendation  would  have  been  prosecuted  as  high  treason.     In  the  jean 
1715  and  1745,  the  person  who  dared  to  say  that  Kings  derived  their  power 
from  Divine  right,  would  have  been  prosecuted  for  treason  ;  and  I  ask  it 
even  now,  this  is  the  way  to  inculcate  the  principles  of  genuine  loyalty  ? 
.  No,  Sir,  thank  God,  the  people  of  this  countr}*  have  a  better  ground  of 
loyalty  to  the  house  of  Brunswick  than  that  of  Divine  right,  namely,  thit 
they  are  the  sovereigns  of  their  own  election  ;  that  their  right  is  not  derived 
from  superstition,  but  from   the  choice  of  the  people  themselves ;  that  it 
originated  in  the  only  genuine  fountain  of  all  royal  power — the  will  of  the 
many  ;  and  that  it  has  been  strengthened  and  confirmed  by  the  experience  rf 
the  blessings  they  have  enjoyed,  because  the  house  of  Brunswick  has  it- 
mcmbered  the  principles  upon  which  they  received  the  crown.     It  is  rathff 
extraordinary,  Sir,  that  such  language  should  be  held  at  this  precise  moment: 
that  it  should  be  thought  right  to  abuse  republics,  at  the  very  moment  thil 
we  are  called  upon   to   protect  the  republic  of  Holland.     To  spread  ttl 
doctrine  that  kings  only  govern  by  Divine  right,  may  indispose  your  allin  IB 
receive  your  proposed  succour.     They  may  not  choose  to  receive  into  tkcir 
country  your  admirals  and  generals,  w  ho,  being  appointed  by  this  King,  ii 
Divine  right,  must  partake  of  the  same  anger,  and  be  supposed  swon 
enemies  to  all  forms  of  government  not  so  sanctified.     Surely,  indepcndoA 
of  the  falsehood  and  the  danger  of  preaching  up  such  doctrines  at  hoBe»  ^ 
is  the  height  of  impolicy  at  this  time  to  hold  them  in  regard  even  to  Mff 
neighbours.     It  may  be  asked,  would  I  prosecute  such  papers?     To  tUil 
answer  very  candidly,  I  would  not.     I  never  yet  saw  the  seditious  pifier  tU 
I  would  have  thought  it  necchsary  to  prosecute  ;    but  th*a  bj 
implies  that  emergencies  may  not  make  it  ])roi)cr ;  but  surelj  there  i 
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SO  eeaen^al  to  the  true  check  of  sedition  as  impartiality  in  prosecutjon.  If  a 
governmeDt  wishes  to  be  respected,  they  must  act  with  the  strictest  impar- 
tiality, and  show  that  they  are  as  determined  to  prevent  the  propagation  of 
doctrines  injurious  to  the  riglita  of  the  people,  as  of  those  which  are  hostile 
to  the  rights  of  the  Crown.  If  men  arc  to  be  encouraged  to  rally  round  the 
one  standard,  you  must  not,  you  ought  not  to  prevent  yolunteers  from  rallying 
lonnd  the  other ;  unless  you  desire  to  stifle  in  the  breasts  of  men  the  surest 
and  most  active  principle  of  obedience — a  belief  in  your  impartiality. 

"  When  I  first  heard.  Sir,  that  the  militia  were  called  out,  I  felt  more 
ansiety  and  consternation  than  ever  possessed  my  mind.  I  thought  that 
infoimatioD  had  certainly  been  received  of  some  actual  insurrection  or  im- 
pending invasion.  But  when  I  heard  that  they  were  not  called  out  to  enable 
Ministers  to  send  the  troops  to  any  distant  part,  to  Ireland,  or  to  Scotland, 
(where  they  might  know  of  disturbances,  though  I  did  not.)  bnt  that  troops 
were  assembling  round  London,  I  firmly  believed  the  whole  to  be  a  fraud  ; 
for  I  have  friends  in  and  about  London,  as  intelligent,  as  vigilant,  as  much 
interested  in  the  tranquillity  of  the  metropolis,  as  the  right  honourable 
msigistrate ;  and  I  was  confident  that  an  insurrection  could  not  actually  exist 
in  London  without  being  known.  I  pronounced  it  in  my  own  mind  to  be  a 
fraud,  and  I  here  again  pronounce  it  to  he  so.  I  am  not  given  to  make  light 
assertions  in  this  House,  nor  do  I  desire  to  receive  implicit  belief.  I  depre- 
cate confidence  on  my  bare  assertion.  On  the  contrary,  I  state,  that  I  believe 
this  pretext  to  be  a  fraud,  and  I  entreat  you  to  inquire,  that  you  may  ascertain 
the  truth.  I  know  that  there  are  societies  who  have  indulged  themselves,  as 
I  think,  in  silly  and  frantic  .speculations,  and  who  have  published  toasts  and 
resolutions  that  are  objectionable  ;  but  that  there  is  any  insurrection,  or  that 
any  attempt  was  making  to  overthrow  the  constitution,  1  utterly  deny.  Now, 
if  this  assertion  of  Ministers  is  a  falsehood,  is  it  an  innocent  falsehood  ? 
Are  the  people  of  tliis  country  i>laythings  in  the  hands  of  Ministers,  that 
they  may  frighten  them  and  disturb  them  at  pleasure  ?  Are  they  to  treat 
them  as  some  weak,  jealous- patcd,  and  capricious  men  treat  their  wives  and 
mistresses — alarm  them  with  false  stories,  that  they  may  cruelly  feast  on  the 
torture  of  their  apprehensions,  and  delight  in  the  susceptibility  that  drowns 
them  in  tears  ?  Have  they  no  better  enjoyment  than  to  put  forth  false 
alarms,  that  they  know  may  draw  from  the  people  the  soothing  expressions 
of  agitated  loyalty?  Or  do  they  think  that  these  expressions,  generously, 
readily  made,  in  favour  of  the  King,  whom  the  people  rationally  love,  may 
extend  in  its  influence  to  ail  the  persons  that  are  near  his  throne  ?  Indulging 
in  this  passion,  they  may  keep  us  incessantly  in  the  tumult  of  apprehension, 
until  at  last  they  so  habituate  the  mind  to  dread  the  evil  in  this  quarter,  as 
to  look  for  it  in  no  other,  or  to  stun  it  by  repeated  shocks  of  fiction  into  an 
insensibility  of  real  attack. 

"  His  Majesty,  in  the  next  passage  of  the  speech,  brings  us  to  ibe  appre- 
hension of  a  war.  I  shall  refrain  at  this  time  from  saying  alt  that  occurs  to 
me  on  this  subject,  because  I  wish  to  keep  precisely  to  the  immediate  sub- 
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jcct :  but  never,  surely,  had  this  country  so  much  reason  to  wish  for  peace  ; 
never  was  a  period  so  little  favourable  to  a  rupture  with  France,  or  with  any 
other  power.     I  am  not  ready  to  subscribe  exactly  to  the  idea  of  the  noble 
lord,  of  the  propriety  of  a  resolution  never  to  go  to  war  unless  we  are 
attacked  ;  but  I  wish  that  a  motion  were  proposed  by  some  one,  to  express 
our  disapprobation  of  entering  upon  any  war,  if  we  can  by  any  honourable 
means  avoid  it.  Let  no  man  be  deterred  by  the  dread  of  being  in  a  minority. 
A  minority  saved  this  country  from  a  war  against  Russia.     And  surely  it  is 
our  duty,  as  it  is  our  true  policy,  to  exert  every  means  to  avert  that  greatest 
of  national  calamities.     In  the  year  1789,  wc  all  must  remember  that  Spain 
provoked  this  country  by  an  insult,  which  is  a  real  aggression  :*  we  were  all 
agreed  on  the  necessity  of  the  case,  but  did  wc  go  headlong  to  war  ?     No ; 
we  determined,  with  becoming  fortitude,  on  an  armed  negotiation.     We  did 
negotiate,  and  we  avoided  a  war.     But  now  we  disdain  to  negotiate.    Why? 
Because  we  have  no  Minister  at  Paris.f     Why  have  we  no  Minister  there  ? 
Because  France  is  a  republic !     And  thus  wc  are  to  pay  with  the  blood  and 
treasure  of   the  people  for  a  punctilio  !     If   there  are  discontents  in  the 
kingdom.  Sir,  this  is  the  way  to  inflame  them.     It  is  of  no  consequence  to 
any  people  what  is  the  form  of  the  government  with  which  they  may  have 
to  treat.     It  is  with  the   governors,  whatever  may  be  the  form,  that  in 
common  sense   and  policy  they  can  have  to  do.     Having  no   legitimate 
concern  with  the   internal  state   of  any  independent  people,  the  road  of 
common  sense  is  simple  and  direct.     That   of  pride   and  punctilio  is  at 
entangled  as  it  is  crooked.     Is  the  pretext  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt  ?    I 
cannot  believe  that  such  an  object  can  be  the  real  cause.     I  doubt  if  a  war 
on  this  pretext  would  be  undertaken  even  with  the  approbation  of  the  Datdu 
What  was  the  conduct  of  the  French  themselves  under  their  deprared  old 
system,  when  the  good  of  the  people  never  entered  into  the  contcmplatioa 
of  the  C'abinet  ?     The  Emperor  threatened  to  open  the  Scheldt  in  1 784. 
Did  the  French  go  to  war  with  him  instantly  to  prevent  it?     No.     Thty 
opened  a  negotiation,  and  prevented  it  by  interfering  with  their  good  offices. 
Why  have  we  not  so  interfered  ?    Because,  forsooth,  France  is  an  unanoiated 
republic  !     O  miserable,  infatuated  Frenchmen  !     O  lame  and  inconsidentr 

•    J'idr  nnt«\  p.  109,  note. 

f  In  <-onsi*(iuoni'c  of  the  dothroncmcnt  of  I^ouiit  X\7.  on  the  1 0th  of  August,  VtVU 
the  British  (iovcmmcnt,  on  the  17th  of  that  month,  despatched  a  letter  of  instmctiaaft 
to  Earl  Ciower,  the  KnglUh  oinbiissador  at  Paris,  statinjc,  that  a«  the  exercise  of  the 
executive  power  had  In^en  witlidrawn  from  his  MtMit  Cliristian  Majesty,  his  preiatt 
iTi-drntiabi  were  not  now  available  ;  and  on  this  account,  ait  well  08  in  conformity  vitk 
the  ))rincipU's  of  n(>utrality  hitherto  observed,  it  was  mo8t  proper  that  he  should  so 
lonu'cr  remain  at  Paris;  but  they  enjointKl  him,  before  leaving  the  capital,  to 
their  assurances  of  neutrality  in  rc*HpiH.*t  to  the  settlemmt  of  the  intenisl 
of  France.  'ITie  French  Minister,  M.  le  Bnm,  rcjdictl,  that  the  French 
Wi-re  conlident  tluit  **  the  Hritisli  Cabinet  would  not,  at  this  decisive  wy^i-ft,  drpirt 
from  the  justice,  moderation,  and  impartiidity,  which  it  had  hitherto  manifarted.**— 
Adolph.  Hist,  of  the  Ueii^n  of  (.u>orge  III.  vol.  v.  p.  2G3.  Alison's  Hist  %d  EufOpCt 
vol.  iii.  pp.  17H.  170,  seventh  edition. 


politiinaiis !  Why,  ioDtead  of  breaking  the  holy  vial  of  Rheinu,  wby  did 
yon  not  pour  some  of  the  sacred  oil  on  the  heads  of  your  Executive  Council, 
that  the  pride  of  staWs  might  not  be  forced  to  plunge  themselves  and  you 
into  the  horron  of  war,  rather  than  be  contaminated  by  yout  acquaintance  ! 
How  short-sighted  wore  you  to  believe  that  the  prejudices  of  infanta  had 
departed  with  the  gloom  of  ignorance,  and  that  states  wero  grown  up  to  a 
•tste  of  manhood  and  reason  ! 

**  This  naturally  brings  us  back  again  to  the  business  of  this  day,  namely, 
whether  any  addresH  should  be  agreed  to  or  not.  I  desire,  then,  to  put  it 
seriously  to  the  conscienee  and  honour  of  gentlemen  to  say,  whether  they 
will  not  be  aiding  the  object  of  republicans  and  levellers,  if  tbey  should  agree 
to  plunge  this  country  he:idlong  into  a  war,  or  give  any  pledge  whatever  to 
the  Crown,  until  they  inquire  and  ascertain  whether  there  is  an  insurrection  in 
this  country  or  not  ?  Shall  we  declare  war  without  inquiring  whether  wc  are 
also  lo  have  commoiions  at  home  ?  Shall  we  pledge  our  constituents  to  sub- 
BiissioD,  to  compliance,  without  first  proving  lo  them  that  the  strong  measure 
of  GoTcmment  has  been  authorijied  by  truth  ?  If  you  would  have  the  laws 
respected  hy  the  people,  I  say  again,  you  must  begin  by  showing  that  they 
ore  respected  from  above.  If  you  do  not  prove  to  the  people  that  there  in 
an  actual  insurrection  (for  I  leave  out  impending  invasion  and  rebellion,  as 
these  are  not  even  pretended),  you  cannot  withhold  from  them  the  knowledge 
that  yon  have  acted  illegally.  And  how  can  you  expect  rational  obedience 
to  the  laws  when  you  yourselvea  counteract  them  ?  When  you  set  up  the 
ratio  mtuoria  as  the  mlio  jiislifica,  the  people  will  clearly  discern  the  futility 
and  falsehood  of  your  logic,  and  translate  at  once  your  terms  into  their  true 
English  of  real  causes  and  false  pretests.  '  Ut  ameris  amabilis  esto,'  is  as  true 
in  government  and  legislation  as  it  is  in  manners  and  private  life,  and  is  as 
well  established  by  experience.  The  people  will  not  be  cheated.  They 
will  look  round,  and  demand  where  this  danger  is  to  be  seen.  Is  it  in 
England  ?  They  see  it  overflowing  in  expressions  of  loyalty,  and  yet  they 
libel  it  with  imputations  of  insurrection.  In  Ireland  you  know  there  is 
danger,  and  dare  not  own  it.  There  you  have  prorogued  the  Parliament  to 
the  1 7th  instiint,  but  not  to  meet  till  the  end  of  January  for  the  despatch  of 
business,  though  you  know  that  there  a.  most  respectable  and  formidable 
convention — I  call  it  formidable,  because  I  know  nothing  so  formidable  as 
reason,  truth,  and  justice — will  oUige  jou  by  the  most  cogent  reasons  to 
give  way  to  demands  which  the  magnanimity  of  the  nation  ought  to  have 
anticipated.  There  you  have  thus  prorogued  the  Parliament,  and  deprived 
yourselves  of  the  means  of  doing  that  gracefully  which  you  must  do,  and 
which  you  ought  to  have  done  long  ago,  to  subjects  as  attached  to  their 
king,  and  as  abundantly  endowed  with  every  manly  virtue,  as  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  And  while  the  claims  of  generous  and  ill-treated 
millions  are  thus  protracted,  and,  in  addition  to  the  hardship  of  their 
condition,  they  are  insulted  with  the  imprudent  assertion  of  the  tyrannical 
ascendency,   there   is   a   miserable   mockery  held  out  of  alarms  in  England 
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which  have  no  existence,  but  which  are  made  the  pretext  of  asBembling  the 
Parliament  in  an  extraordinary  way,  in  order,  in  reality,  to  engage  you  in  a 
foreign  contest.  What  must  be  the  fatal  consequence  when  a  well-judging 
people  shall  decide — what  I  sincerely  believe — that  the  whole  of  this  business 
is  a  ministerial  manoeuvre  ?  Will  the  Ministers  own  the  real  truth,  and  say* 
that  they  wanted  a  pretext  to  assemble  Parliament  to  make  up  for  their  want 
of  vigilance  ?  They  must  take  their  choice,  and  submit  to  incur  the  indig- 
nation of  their  country,  or  feel  themselves  in  a  state  of  contempt.  There 
are  men  who  in  this  ver}'  act  give  them  the  praise  of  vigilance.  They  did 
all  this,  to  be  sure,  with  a  little  harmless  fraud,  to  prevent  evils  !  Let  ut 
examine  their  claim  to  vigilance. 

"  This  vigilant  Ministry  saw,  nay  (if  we  may  take  their  character  from 
their  associates)  hoped,  that  France  was  on  the  brink  of  falling  a  sacrifice  to 
the  united  force  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  the  two  powers,  of  all  others,  whoM 
union  would  be  the  most  dreadful  to  England ;  but  they  saw  no  danger  to 
England  in  a  conquest  which  would  render  those  great  military  powers 
maritime.     They  saw  no  danger  in  the  union  concerted  between  them ;  nay, 
when  they  had  given  away  Poland  in  the  meantime,  because,  I  suppose,  they 
thought  that  when  Oczakow  was  gone,  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  went 
with  it,  and  they  retreated  out  of  the  field  with  disgrace.     They  gave  away 
Poland  with  as   little  compunction  as  honour,  and  with   the   unenviable 
certainty  that  their  blustering  was  laughed  at  and  despised  in  every  court  la 
Europe.     I  know  that  some  of  them  have  inordinate  self-complacency ;  yet 
I  will  not  be  so  uncandid  as  to  conceal  my  honest  opinion,  that  there  is  nol 
among  them  a  single  man  whose  talents  for  great  and  commanding 
have  either  attracted  or  secured  the  confidence  of  any  quarter  of 
Do  they  boast  of  their  vigilance  ?     The  dexterous  surrender  of  Oczakow,  at 
they  now  know,  might  have  saved  the  fall  and  ruin  of  Poland.     Do  thcj 
boast  of  their  vigilance  ?     And  had  they  no  apprehension  of  the  union 
between  Austria   and  Prussia  ?     Had  they  such  perfect  reliance   on  tht 
moderation  of  Prussia^-on  his  intimate  friendship  with,  his  gratitude  to,  kk 
confidence  in,  our  faithful  Cabinet  ?     Do  they  boast  of  their  vigilance,  aid 
yet  saw  nothing  of  their  present  dread  for  Holland  and  Brabant,  on  the  30Ch 
of  September,  when,  to  the  joy  of  every  man  whose  heart  is  wanned  witk 
the  love  of  freedom,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  retreated  before  the  armietof 
France  ?    Were  they  vigilant,  not  to  foresee  the  consequences  of  that  it^ 
treat ;  or  did  they  still  flatter  themselves  with  the  weak,  the  false  hope,  tkat 
the  steadiness  of  men  bred  up  in  the  trammels  of  tactics  and  diacipline  wooU 
be  an  overmatch  for  the  impetuosity  of  those  who  were  animated  bjtkt 
glorious  flame  of  liberty  ?     If  so,  the  battle  of  Jemappes  *  ought,  I  ihooM 

*  liOuiM  Philippe,  King  of  the  French,  then  Due  de  Chartrec,  and  ierring  in  At 
French  amiy  with  the  rank  of  General,  dintin^i^hed  himself  on  this  occacicm  by  At 
intrepidity  and  judf^ent  which  he  evinci>d  at  a  critical  moment  in  rallying  a  body  of 
troops  wliich  was  nhoken  during  the  conflict,  {uid  leading  it  against  the  enemv.  IW 
immediate  nvult  of  the  buttle  of  Jemappes  wa.H  the  conquest  of  Flanders. 
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Hank,  to  have  shown  these  vigilant  men  their  error.  That  batUe  wu  fought 
on  the  6th  of  November.  On  the  same  day  the  Oovernment  of  the  Nether- 
lands took  to  flight,  and  the  news  arrived  in  England  on  the  10th  or  12lh. 
Now  what  did  these  vigilani  Ministers?  On  the  17th,  thoy  prorogued 
Parliament  to  the  3rd  of  January,  without  eTCn  saying  that  it  ^ras  then  to 
meet  for  the  despatch  of  business !  And  yet  on  thene  vigilant  men  we  are 
to  repose,  although  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  and  in  the  hearts  of  Englishmen. 
an  armament  in  their  ha)i<is  ia  a  proof  and  an  enme.'it  of  their  future 
hnmiliation  ! 

"  They  call  for  subsidiary  aid  from  the  loyalty  of  the  people,  and  to  pro- 
cnro  this  they  have  recoutsc  to  history,  and  search  out  for  the  lucky  fraud* 
of  ibnner  times  :  they  find  one  of  the  roost  lucky  frauds  was  the  popish  plot 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second.  The  same  cry  in  the  present  moment 
they  knew  was  impossible  ;  but  a  similar  one  was  feasible  in  the  enmity 
against  a  republic.  The  Piroteslant  Dissenters  then,  as  now,  were  made  the 
objects  of  terror,  and  every  ari  was  used  to  provoke  the  rage  of  ignorance 
and  barbarity.  The  fraud  vvas  too  successful.  Many  of  ray  friends,  from  the 
beat  motives,  were  deluded  into  the  snare  ;  and  that  most  calamitous  of  nil 
measures,  the  proclamation.*  unfortunately  for  England,  met  with  their 
ctranteaance.  I  cannot  better  describe  this  calamity  than  by  reading  a 
passage  from  an  eminent  historian,  Ralph,  on  the  fatal  consequences  of  the 
delusion  of  the  popish  plot.  By  comparing  my  friends  on  the  present 
occasion  to  the  celebrated  Lord  Rusaell  at  that  time,  I  think  that  I  cannot 
pfty  a  better  compliment  to  them,  or  at  the  same  time  a  more  just  and 
deserved  tribute  to  the  memory  of  that  excellent  person.  liolli,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  high  integrity  and  attachment  to  the  country,  have  become 
the  dupes  of  deception.  The  passage  is  as  follows : — '  But  there  were 
persons,  it  seem.i,  ready  to  adopt  his  (Oates's)  intelligence,  imperfect, 
chimerical,  or  fictitious,  as  it  was,  and  to  make  use  of  it  as  a  firebrand  to 
light  up  such  a  flame  of  dissension  as  had  like  to  have  laid  waste  the 
kingdom  ;  and  of  these,  according  to  the  distinction  already  made,  some 
were  weak,  and  some  were  wicked.  The  weak  were  those  who  thought 
popery  the  pteatest  mischief,  that  comprehended  all  others ;  who  mistook 
prejudice  for  conviction,  credulity  for  candour,  and  rigour  for  righteousness. 
These,  however,  meant  well,  though  they  acted  ill;  and,  while  doing  the 
drudgery  of  a  party,  persuaded  (licmselves  they  were  saving  the  nation. 
The  wicked  were  the  master  politicians  of  the  times,  who  considered  kings 
not  as  they  were,  good  or  ill  in  themselves,  hut  as  thoy  were  ill  or  good 
with  respect  to  their  own  immediate  views;  now  the  plot,  whether  true  or 
false,  was  formed  of  the  happiest  ingredients  imaginable  to  advance  their 
interest." 

"  Now,  Sir,  let  me  address  one  word  to  my  valued  friends.  I  entreat 
them  to  reflect  on  the  consequences  of  their  recent  delusion,  not  dissimilar 

■    l8SUcdoiilht:il»t  of  May.  17U2.    firfe  an(«,  p.  467. 
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to  the  above.  The  measure  of  the  proclamation  is  now  stated  to  be  orer-* 
it  has  failed :  let  them  avoid  all  further  snares  of  the  same  kind.  They  will 
reflect  on  the  necessity  of  union  from  the  experience  of  the  advantages  whidi 
have  flowed  from  it.  They  cannot  feel  more  sensibly  than  I  do  the  benefiti 
of  the  cordial  co-operation  of  that  body  of  men  who  have,  through  the  wbok 
of  the  present  reign,  had  to  struggle  with  prejudice  as  well  as  enmity.  Let 
them  recollect  the  manner  in  which  the  present  Ministers  came  into  power : 
let  them  recollect  the  insidious  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  disjoin  them; 
and  now  that  the  fatal  measure  of  the  proclamation  is  over,  let  them  aToid, 
I  say,  all  further  snares  of  the  same  kind.  Of  the  declarations,  which  it  is 
now  the  fashion  to  sign,  I  certainly  cannot  in  general  approve.  Of  all  that 
1  have  seen,  that  of  the  Merchants  of  London  appears  best  calculated  to  con- 
ciliate the  approbation  of  constitutional  men ;  but  I  see  and  hear  on  e^eiy 
side  such  violent  doctrines,  and  such  afflicting  measures,  as  no  man  who  it 
actuated  by  the  wish  of  preserving  peace  in  this  country  can  subscribe  ta 
A  noble  lord,  (Fielding),  for  whom  I  have  a  high  respect,  says  he  will  move 
for  a  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  I  hope  not.  I  have  a  high 
respect  for  the  noble  lord ;  but  no  motive  of  personal  respect  shall  make  me 
inattentive  to  my  duty.  Come  from  whom  it  may,  I  will  with  my  most 
determined  powers  oppose  so  dreadful  a  measure. 

'*  But  it  may  be  asked,  what  would  I  propose  to  do  in  times  of  agitation 
like  the  present  ?  I  will  answer  openly.  If  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  Dis- 
senters to  discontent,  because  they  conceive  themselves  to  be  unjustly 
suspected  and  cruelly  calumniated,  what  would  I  do  ?  I  would  instanllj 
repeal  the  Test  and  Coq)oration  Acts,  and  take  from  them,  by  such  a  step, 
all  cause  of  complaint.  If  there  were  any  persons  tinctured  with  a  repnbhcaB 
spirit,  because  they  thought  that  the  representative  government  was  more 
perfect  in  a  rei)ublic,  I  would  endeavour  to  amend  the  representation  of  the 
peo])le,  and  to  show  that  the  House  of  Commons,  though  not  chosen  by  alL 
should  have  no  other  interest  than  to  prove  itself  the  representative  of  all.  If 
there  were  men  dissatisfied  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  or  elsewhere,  on  account  of 
disabilities  nnd  exemptions,  of  unjust  prejudices,  and  of  cruel  restrictionSt  I 
would  repeal  the  ]>cnal  laws,  which  disgrace  our  statute- book.  If  thew 
were  otlier  complaints  of  grievances  I  would  redress  them  where  they  weie 
really  proved  ;  but,  above  all,  I  would  constantly,  cheerfully,  patiently  liiten* 
I  would  make  it  known  that  if  any  man  felt,  or  thought  he  felt,  a  grievantt, 
he  might  come  freely  to  the  bar  of  this  House  and  bring  his  proofs :  and  it 
should  be  made  manifest  to  all  the  world,  that  where  they  did  exist,  they 
would  be  redressed  ;  where  they  did  not,  that  it  should  be  made  eYidcnt.  V 
I  were  to  issue  a  proclamation  this  should  be  my  proclamation :  *  If  9MJ 
man  has  a  grievance,  let  him  bring  it  to  the  bar  of  the  Commons*  House  d 
Parliament,  with  the  firm  persuasion  of  having  it  honestly  inveatigatcd. 
These  arc  the  subsidies  that  I  would  grant  to  Government.  Instead  of  thii* 
Government  said.  Suppress  the  complaint ;  check  the  circulation  of  know* 
ledge  :  command  that  no  man  shall  read :  or  that,  as  no  man  nader  oat 
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huadred  pounds  a  year  can  kilt  a  partridge,  so  no  man  under  twenty  or  thirty 
pounds  u  year  shall  dare  to  read  or  think  ! 

'■  I  see  in  Westminster  the  most  extraordinary  reaolutiona  of  parochial 
meetings.  In  that  city,  with  which  1  am  incintatcly  connected,  and  to  which 
I  owe  high  obligations,  there  have  been  resolutions  and  associations  which 
militate  against  every  idea  that  1  was  ever  taught  to  entertain  both  of  law 
and  of  the  constitution.  In  the  parish  of  St.  Anne,  Soho,  at  the  head  of 
which  parochial  meeting  I  see  a  much  respected  friend  of  mine,  Sir  Joseph 
Bankea,  they  have  demanded  a  register  of  all  the  strangers  living  in  the 
parish.  In  St.  Clement's  and  elsewhere,  publicans  are  threatened  with  the 
loss  of  their  licenses  if  they  shall  auffer  any  newspapers  to  be  read  in  their 
houses  that  they  shal!  think  seditious.  Good  God  !  where  did  justices  find 
this  law  }  I  have  always  thought  that  there  was  no  one  thing  of  which  the 
Uw  was  more  justly  jealous  than  the  esercise  of  the  discretionary  power 
given  to  justices  with  regard  to  licenses,  and  that  above  alt  things  it  was  not 
permitted  them  to  suffer  politieal  motives  to  interfere  in  the  giving  or  with- 
holding them.  And  publicans,  too,  are  to  be  made  judges  of  libel!  No 
newspaper  or  pamphlet  is  to  be  read  but  such  as  they  shall  determine  to  be 
free  from  sedition  !  No  conversation  is  to  lie  suffered  but  what  they  shall 
judge  to  be  loyal !  And  yet  in  this  very  House,  not  more  than  a  twelvemonth 
ago,  when  I  brought  in  a  bill  with  regard  to  libels,  we  all  heard  it  asserted 
that  the  knowledge  of  what  was  a  libel  eould  not  be  safely  left  lo  the  deter- 
mination of  twelve  jurymen — it  could  be  judged  of  only  by  sages  in  the  law. 
How  can  these  publicans  be  conceived  capable  of  jud^g,  or  by  what  rule 
are  they  to  act  ?  Are  they  to  take  their  opinions  from  these  associations  ? 
They  recommend  to  them  that  loyal  paper  called  '  One  Pennyworth  of 
Advice,'  in  which,  among  other  things,  it  is  pretty  plainly  insinuated  that  it 
would  have  been  well  if  Petion,  the  late  mayor  of  Paris,  had  been  assassinated 
when  in  England,  and  tliat  it  would  be  an  excess  of  virtue  to  exterminate 
the  Dissenters  I  Are  they  to  bo  told  that  such  writings  as  these  are  perfectly 
harmless  and  praiseworthy,  but  that  discussions  on  the  constitution,  debating 
societies,  (although,  by  the  bye,  I  never  knew  London  without  debating 
societies,  and  I  cannot  see  by  what  law  any  magistrate  can  interrupt  their 
peaceable  discussions),  and  all  papers  and  conversations,  where  there  are  free 
opinions  on  the  nature  of  government,  are  libellous  ?  What,  Sir,  must  be 
the  consequence  of  all  this,  but  thai  these  publicans  must  decide  that  that  is 
libellous  whicti  is  disapproved  of  by  Ministers  for  the  time  being,  and  by 
these  associations,  and  that  all  freedom  of  opinion,  and  all  the  fair  and 
impartial  freedom  of  the  press,  is  utterly  destroyed  ! 

"  Sir,  I  love  the  constitution  as  it  is  established.  It  has  grown  up  with 
me  as  a  prejudice  and  a  habit,  as  welt  as  from  conviction.  I  know  that  it  is 
calculated  for  tlie  happiness  of  man,  and  that  its  constituent  branches  of 
King,  Ijords,  and  Commons,  could  not  be  altered  or  impaired  without  entail- 
ing on  this  country  the  most  dreadful  miseries.  It  is  the  best  adapted  to 
England,  because,  as  the  noble  earl  truly  said,  the  people  of  England  think 
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it  the  best ;  and  the  safest  course  is  to  consult  the  judgment  and  gratify  the 
predilections  of  a  country.  Heartily  convinced,  however,  as  I  am  that  to 
secure  the  peace,  strength,  and  happiness  of  the  country,  we  must  maintain 
the  coni<titution  a<;aintjt  all  innovation ;  yet  I  do  not  think  so  superstitiouslT 
of  any  human  institution  as  to  imagine  that  it  is  incapable  of  being  perverted : 
on  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  it  requires  an  increasing  vigilance  on  the  part 
of  the  people,  to  prevent  the  decay  and  dilapidations  to  which  every  edifice 
is  subject.  1  think,  also,  that  we  may  be  led  asleep  to  our  real  danger  .by 
these  perpetual  alarms  to  royalty,  which,  in  my  opinion,  are  daily  sapping 
the  constitution.  Under  the  pretext  of  guarding  it  from  the  aMaulta  of 
republicans  and  levellers  we  run  the  hazard  of  leaving  it  open  on  the  other 
and  more  feeble  side.  We  are  led  insensibly  to  the  opposite  danger-— that 
of  increasing  the  power  of  the  C'rown,  and  of  degrading  the  influence  of  the 
Commons'  House  of  Parliament.  It  is  in  such  moments  as  the  present  that 
the  most  dangerous,  because  unsuspected,  attacks  may  be  made  on  our 
dearest  rights ;  for  let  us  only  look  back  to  the  whole  course  of  the  prevent 
administration,  and  we  shall  see  that,  from  their  outset  to  the  present  day, 
it  has  been  their  invariable  object  to  degrade  the  House  of  Commons  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people,  and  to  diminish  its  power  and  influence  in  every  •possible 
way. 

*''  It  was  not  merely  in  the  outset  of  their  career,  when  they  stood  vp 
against  the  declared  voice  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  this  spirit  wa« 
maniiested,  but  uniformly  and  progressively  throughout  their  whole  ministry 
the  same  disposition  has  been  shown,  until  at  last  it  came  to  its  full,  undis- 
guised demonstration  on  the  question  of  the  Russian  war,  when  the  House 
of  Commons  was  degraded  to  the  lowest  state  of  insignificance  and  contempt 
in  being  made  to  retract  its  own  words,  and  to  acknowledge  that  it  was  of  no 
consequence  or  avail  what  were  its  sentiments  on  any  one  measure.  Tht 
Minister  has  regularly  acted  ui>on  this  sort  of  principle :  ^  I  do  not  care  what 
the  House  of  Commons  may  think,  or  what  may  be  thought  of  them.  It  it 
not  their  verdict  that  is  to  acquit  mc  in  any  moment  of  difliculty  or  any  boor 
of  trial.  I  will  agitate  the  peo])le  without :  I  will  sec  whether  they  will  bssr 
me  up  in  my  measures  ;  and,  as  for  the  House  of  Commons,  if,  in  the  hcigbt 
of  their  confidence  in  me,  they  shall  be  made  to  say  one  thing  to-day,  I  wJI 
make  them,  with  equal  ease  and  without  regard  to  their  character*  say 
another  to-morrow.'  Such  is  the  true  English  of  the  principle  of  the  tight 
honourable  gentleman's  conduct,  and  this  principle  he  has  constantly  acted 
upon,  to  the  vilification  of  the  pi)pular  branch  of  the  constitution.  And  what 
is  this.  Sir,  but  to  make  it  appear  tiiat  the  House  of  Commons  is,  in  realitjt 
what  Thomas  Paine,  and  writers  like  him,  say  it  is,  namely,  that  it  is  not  the 
true  representative  and  organ  of  the  peo])le  ?  In  the  same  way,  and  by  the 
same  language,  might  Thomas  Paine  bring  a  slander  upon  our  Courts  of 
Law,  and  upon  the  trial  by  jury.  In  the  same  tone,  he  might  assert  :  *  Do 
not  tell  me  what  a  jury  of  twelve  men  may  say  of  my  book  :  do  not  tell  m0 
what  these  associations  say  :  I  reject  all  tribunals,  cither  constituted  by  legal 


authority,  or  ftelf-erected  :  give  me  the  people  for  my  jtidjfcs,  ond  1  will 
prove  that  my  doctrines  are  agreeable  to  them.'  Such  langaaije  would 
square  completely  with  thni  of  Ministers,  and  constantly  have  they  resoTtcil 
to  the  daagerous  iDnoTation  of  supporting  themselves,  without  regard  to  llie 
opinion  of  the  House  of  Commons,  hy  appeals  one  day  to  the  Crown,  iho 
next  to  the  lords,  and  the  third  to  the  people,  uniformly  striving  to  exhibit 
Parliament  in  the  disgraccliil  and  pitiful  light  of  complete  incopncity.  Is  it 
not  wonderful.  Sir,  that  all  the  true  constitutional  watchfulness  of  England 
■hould  be  dead  to  the  only  real  danger  that  the  present  day  exhibits,  and 
that  tl^ey  should  be  alone  roused  by  the  idiotic  clamour  of  republican 
phrenzy  and  of  popular  insurrection  which  do  not  esiat  ? 

*'  Sir.  I  have  done  my  duty.  I  have,  with  the  certainty  of  opposing 
mjself  to  the  furor  of  the  day,  delivered  my  opinion  at  more  It-niith  than  I 
intended,  and  perhaps  I  have  inlrnded  too  long  on  the  indulgence  of  the 
Honse.  [A  general  cry  of  '■  Hear  him  !'  bespoke  the  perfect  attention  of 
the  House.]  I  have  endeavoured  lo  persuade  you  against  the  indecent  haste 
of  committing  yoursefves  lo  these  assertions  of  an  existing  insurrection,  uniil 
you  shall  have  made  a  t-i^orous  inquiry  where  it  is  to  be  found;  to  avoid 
Involving  the  people  in  the  calamity  of  a  war,  without  at  least  ascertaining 
the  internal  state  of  the  kini^dom;  and  to  prevent  us  from  falling  into  the 
disgrace  of  being,  as  heretofore,  obliged  perhaps  in  a  week  to  retract  every 
syllable  that  we  are  now  called  up()n  to  say.  To  carry  this  into  effect  I  shall 
move,  that  after  the  first  sentence  of  the  proposed  motion,  ■  That  an  humble 
address  bo  presented  to  his  Majesty,  humbly  to  thank  hitt  Majesty  for  his 
most  gracious  speech  from  the  throne."  the  following  words  be  substituted  in 
the  room  of  all  that  follow  in  the  orii^inal  motion  ; — 

'■  To  express  to  his  Majesty  our  most  zealous  attachment  to  the  excellent 
constitution  of  this  free  country,  our  sense  of  the  invaluable  blessings  which 
we  derive  from  it.  and  our  unshaken  determination  to  maintain  and  pre- 
serve it. 

•■  To  assure  his  Majesty  that,  uniting  with  all  his  Majesty's  faithful  sub- 
jects in  these  sentiments  of  loyalty  to  the  throne,  and  attachment  to  the 
constitution,  we  fee)  in  common  with  them  the  deepest  anxiety  and  concern, 
when  we  see  those  measures  adopted  by  the  Executive  Government,  which 
the  law  authorizes  only  in  cases  of  insurrection  within  this  realm. 

"  That  his  Majesty's  faithful  Commons,  assembled  in  a  manner  new  and 
alarming  to  the  country,  think  it  their  first  duty,  and  will  make  it  their  first 
business,  to  inform  themselves  of  the  causes  of  this  measure,  being  equally 
zealous  to  enforce  a  due  obedience  to  the  laws  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  faith- 
ful execution  of  them  on  the  other." 

Mr.  Fox's  amendment  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Windham,  Mr.  Secretary 
Dundas,  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Anslruther,  the  Attorney- General,  Sir  John  Scott, 
and  the  Solicitor- General,  Sir  John  Mitford.  It  was  supported  by  Mr.  Greyi 
Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Thomas  Grcnvillc,  and  Mr.  Erakine.  At  the  close  of 
the  debate,  which  lasted  till  three  in  the  morning. 
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Mr.  Fox  said,  '*  that  much  of  what  he  had  said  had  either  been  miarepic- 
sentcd  or  misunderstood  in  the  course  of  the  debate.  The  application  which 
had  been  made  to  him  to  withdraw  his  amendment,  however  he  leepected 
the  quarter  from  which  it  came,  he  must  resist.  After  the  sentiments  which 
he  and  other  gentlemen  had  expressed,  unanimity  was  impossible :  unani- 
mity on  the  present  occasion,  he  must  own,  was  what  he  should  deprecate. 
He  gave  notice,  that  he  should  attend  to-morrow  to  propose  an  amendment 
upon  the  report." 

On  a  division,  the  address  moved  by  the  Lord  Mayor  was  earned  by  a 
majority  of  240 ;  the  numbers  being  290  to  50. 

December  14. — The  Lord  Mayor  brought  up  the  report  on  the  address 
agreed  upon  last  night.     After  the  address  had  been  read  a  second  time, 

Mr.  Fox  said,  '*  that  as  this  was  in  some  measure  a  continuation  of  a  former 
debate,  he  should  take  the  opportunity  to  reply  to  several  arguments  that 
had  been  urged  against  him.  Some  gentlemen  had  blamed  him  for  having 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  address  when  unanimity  of  sentiment  was  so 
much  to  be  desired  ;  but  he  had  acted  according  to  his  feelings,  and  others 
had  sacrificed  their  feelings  to  unanimity.  Those  who  had  thus  censured 
him  had  censured  Ministers  for  being  neutral  respecting  France ;  and  he 
censured  them  for  the  same  neutrality,  though  from  very  different  motives. 
So  far  was  he  from  thinking  that  Ministers  deserved  praise  in  that  respect. 
that  he  thought  the  House  of  Commons  ought  to  impeach  them.  Hii 
opinion  was,  that  from  the  moment  they  knew  a  league  was  formed  aguart 
France,  this  country  ought  to  have  interfered :  France  had  justice  oompletdj 
on  her  side,  and,  by  a  prudent  negotiation  with  the  other  powers,  we  might 
have  prevented  the  horrid  scenes  which  were  afterwards  exhibited,  sod 
saved,  too,  the  necessity  of  being  reduced  to  our  present  situation.  Wr 
should  by  this  have  held  out  to  Europe  a  lesson  of  moderation,  of  justice. 
and  of  dignity,  worthy  of  a  great  empire ;  this  was  his  opinion  with  reqwct 
to  the  conduct  which  ought  to  have  been  adopted,  but  it  was  what  Ministen 
bad  neglected.  There  was  one  general  advantage,  however,  resulting  bam 
this ;  it  taught  the  proudest  men  in  this  world  that  there  was  an  energy  !■ 
the  cause  of  justice  which  when  once  supported,  nothing  could  deftst 
Thank  God,  nature  had  been  true  to  herself;  tyranny  had  been  defeated,  sii 
those  who  had  fought  for  freedom  were  triumphant ! 

'*  Indeed,  all  those  who  spoke  in  support  of  Ministers  in  the  debate  of  \^ 
night,  had  insisted  that  France  had  formed  views  of  aggrandiwment  u^ 
general  dominion.  If  so,  why  thank  the  King*s  Ministers  for  their 
trality,  when,  if  they  are  right  now,  upon  their  own  principle,  they 
have  formerly  interfered  to  have  checked  their  career  ?  He  insisted  Ait  it 
was  impossible,  without  an  abandonment  of  all  consistency,  to  wppnm  d 
the  present  address.  Whoever  conceived  him  to  be  of  opinion  that  ^ 
aggrandizement  of  France  was  matter  of  indifference  to  this  country  aislook 
him  grossly.     France  certainly  had  aggrandized  herself.     She  had 
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pointed  the  predictionB  of  that  gentleman,  who,  during  the  last  sea»ion,  in 
speaking  of  the  opponents  of  Great  Britain  on  the  continent,  had  ezctaimed. 
*  There  is  no  danger  from  any  cjoarter !  looking  into  the  map  of  Europe,  I 
see  a  chaam  once  called  France.'  That  chasm,  however,  the  gentleman 
mast  now  confess  was  filled.  No  longer  would  he  bo  able  to  speak  of  the 
inhabitants  of  that  nation  as  having  once  been  famous — '  Oallos  otini  belio 
flornisse.'  They  bad  conducted  themselves  in  such  a  manner  as  to  induce 
him  to  be  of  opinion,  that  the  power  of  France  might  be  formidable  to  this 
country.  She  was  fornnldabie  under  ber  monarchy,  when  in  alliance  with 
Spain,  and  in  friendship  with  Austria.  But  France,  with  finances  almost 
mined — France,  at  enmity  with  Austria,  and  certainly  not  in  amity  with 
Spain,  was  much  more  fonnidahle  now:  she  was  formidable  now  from  ber 
freedom,  the  animating  effects  of  which  were  beyond  the  calculation  of  man. 
All  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  who  felt  anything  in  the  cause  of  freedom, 
sympathized  with  the  French,  and  wished  them  success,  regarding  them  as 
men  struggling  with  tyrants  and  despots,  while  they  wore  endeavouring  to 
form  for  themselves  a  free  government.  But,  perbaps,  he  Bhonld  be  told 
that  France  had  not  a  free  government.  In  order  to  shorten  that  question 
for  the  present,  he  would  say,  in  the  words  of  a  certain  author,  that  ■  a  free 
government  for  all  practical  purposes  is  that  which  the  people  consider  as 
such ;'  so  it  was  with  the  French  during  the  whole  of  the  last  campaign  : 
thej  had  been  successful  on  account  of  the  nature  of  their  cause.  Courage, 
and  all  the  bolder  virtues,  naturally  attended  freedom.  Lot  us  not  foolishly 
continue  the  absurd  prejudice,  that  none  but  Englishmen  deserve  to  be  free. 
Liberty  bad  no  attachment  to  soil ;  it  was  tbe  inheritance  of  man  over  every 
part  of  tbe  globe,  and,  wherever  enjoyed,  it  always  produced  the  same  effects. 
"  With  these  sentiments,  he  could  not  but  be  of  opinion  that  the  conduct 
of  Great  Britain  ought  to  be  peculiarly  prudent,  and,  above  all,  strictly  just : 
she  ought  immediately  to  acknowledge  tbe  Government  of  France,  and  to 
adopt  all  honourable  means  of  procuring  peace  :  she  ought  to  weigh  all  the 
consequences  of  a  war,  to  view  with  a  scrutinizing  eye  the  nature  and  eitent 
of  her  resources  at  home,  and  to  ascertain  tbe  degree  of  assistance  which 
she  might  espcct  from  her  allies :  she  should  most  certainly  consider  well 
the  situation  of  Ireland.  Much  had  it  surprised  him  last  night  that  a  gen- 
tleman, who  from  his  situation  ought  to  be  something  of  a  statesman,*  had 
asserted  that  the  state  of  Ireland  ought  not  to  be  alluded  to.  What!  was 
not  the  condition  of  Ireland  to  he  considered  in  a  question  that  implicated  a 
war  ?  Indeed  it  ought  to  he,  and  seriously  and  solemnly  too.  It  ought  to 
be  considered,  that  in  that  country  there  were  millions  of  persons  in  a  slate 
of  complete  disfranchisement,  and  very  little  elevated  above  slaves.  Would 
any  man  in  his  senses  suppose  that  hearty  support  could  be  expected  from 
that  kingdom  in  the  event  of  a  war  ?  Indeed,  indeed,  the  blood  and  treasure 
of  this  country  ought  not  to  be  lightly  risked.     The  time  was  come  when 

•  Mr.  Dunrtns,  Sftretarj'  of  State  for  the  Homo  Depurtmcnt. 
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Ministers  would  not  perhaps  think  it  prudent  to  go  to  war  on  the  mere 

prerogative  of  the  Crown ;  they  would  think  the  approbation  of  Parliament 

and  uf  the  people  necessary,  indispensably  necessary  ;  but  it  remained  with 

the  House  to  consider  whether  a  war  ought  to  be  entered  into  at  all ;  and  if 

so,  whether  it  ought  to  be  conducted  by  those  who  composed  the  present 

Administration  ?     It  ought  to  be  considered  also  how  small  would  be  the 

effect  which  they  were  capable  of  producing  in  the  courts  of  Europe.     What 

court,  he  would  ask,  would  be  elevated  by  their  promises,  or  intimidated  bj 

their  menaces,  after  their  conduct  with  regard  to  Russia?     It  should  be 

considered,  likewise,  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  our  allies  would  rely  on 

us,  or  whether  we  could  rely  on  them.     The  retreat  of  the  Duke  of  Bnms> 

wick  he  did  not  believe  depended  on  us,  but  was  such  a  consequence  as  the 

poet  had  described — 

*  iVuk  why  from  Britain  Caesar  would  retreat  ? 
Cii'8ar  himself  might  whisper,  he  was  beat.' 

On  Prussia,  in  spite  of  the  near  connexion  that  subsisted,  he  did  not  think 
that  this  country  could  entirely  depend,  for  domestic  occurrences  in  thai 
kingdom  might  render  it  unable  to  afford  us  much  assbtance.  On  the 
Emperor  no  reliance  was  to  be  placed  at  all. 

*'  Having  thus  stated  some  reasons  flowing  out  of  the  situation  of  the  allies 
of  Great  Britain  and  of  Ireland,  he  begged  to  advert  to  some  other  circom- 
stances.  The  cause  of  a  war,  at  least  the  apparent  one,  would  be  the 
invasion  of  Holland  by  the  French.  In  Holland,  it  ought  to  be  rcmembeied, 
that  there  were  persons  disaffected  to  the  Stadtholderian  Government,  who 
possessed  no  small  degree  of  power.  These  persons  could  not  certainly  be 
expected  to  approve  of  the  war.  But  much  reliance  had  been  placed  on 
Amsterdam.  The  aristocratic  principles  of  that  city  would,  it  was  said*  be 
in  unison  with  the  war,  and  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt  would  procure  from 
Amsterdam  efficacious  support  to  Great  Britain.  To  those  who  used  this 
argument,  he  begged  leave  to  suggest  the  case  of  Brabant.  The  clergy  of 
Brabant,  who  had  the  ear  of  the  people,  were  supposed,  with  reason,  to  be 
inimical  to  the  progress  of  the  PVench  arms,  which  would  most  probably 
curtail  their  immense  possessions.  This  aristocracy  of  the  clergy,  however, 
was  of  no  avail ;  for  as  soon  as  the  French  approached,  the  people  of  Brabanl 
received  them  with  open  arms.  If  such  effects  had  been  produced  in  thift 
country,  might  not  the  same  be  produced  in  Amsterdam?** 

Mr.  Fox  next  adverted  to  the  present  condition  of  this  country.  •'  Insur- 
rections were  alleged  to  exist,  and  one  honourable  gentleman  had  last  td^ 
declared,  that  wherever  he  went  he  discovered  a  spirit  of  disaffection  and  dis- 
content. To  the  virtues  and  talents  of  his  honourable  friend  (Mr. Windham)  hs 
begged  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  paying  a  small  tribute.  To 
the  soundest  heart  he  joined  the  clearest  head  ;  and  while  no  man  possessed 
more  honourable  principles,  few,  very  few,  could  boast  of  an  understandiag 
so  comprelicnbive.  vigorous,  and  acute.  In  short,  to  sum  up  his  honounfalt 
friend's  character  in  a  few  wordit,  he  was  the  representative  of  that 
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excellent  patriot,  the  late  Sir  Oeoi^e  Savile.  With  this  opinion,  however, 
of  bis  honourable  friend,  he  could  not  assent  to  his  declaration  of  the  existence 
of  a  apirit  of  disaffectiun  and  discontent.  As  far  as  he  hud  been  able  to 
judge,  he  had  not  made  nr.y  discoverj  of  so  alarming  a  nature.  But,  if  it 
was  true,  if  there  was  some  foundation  for  the  report  of  the  disaffection  of 
the  lower  orders  of  the  people,  it  became  a  seriouK  point  to  determine  whence, 
in  ca«e  of  war,  recruits  iveie  1o  be  expected  for  the  arm]:  and  uavy.  Having 
stated  this,  he  did  not  muan  to  use  it  as  an  argument  against  a  war,  because 
he  disbelived  in  toto  the  exidtcncc  of  such  disaffection  and  diacontent.  He 
had  argued  on  the  impropriety  of  a  war  from  positive  facts,  and  incontro- 
vertible reasoning. 

"  The  next  object  of  his  consideration  was  the  state  of  Scotland.  In  the 
debate  of  last  night  tlie  right  honourable  secretary  (Mr.  Dundas)  had  in  a 
manly  manner  acknowledged  that  he  had  lost  part  of  bis  popularity,  although 
from  all  that  he  had  heard  of  him.  and  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  in 
private,  there  was  no  man  possessed  of  powers  better  adapted  to  conciliate 
eateem  than  that  right  honourable  gentleman ;  but  the  truth  was,  the  people 
of  Scotland  had  been  treated  with  shameful  indignity ;  that  House  had 
acandalously  refused  to  hear  them,  pretending  to  know  what  they  wanted 
better  than  themselves.  Those  acquainted  with  Scotland  had  affirmed  that 
Mr.  Paine's  works  had  greater  influence  there  than  in  the  southern  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdoms ;  that  they  were  read  by  all  descriptions  of  people, 
particularly  the  lower  class ;  and  that  because  the  lower  class  in  Scotland 
were  more  learned  than  the  same  class  in  England,  few  or  none  being  so 
ignorant  as  not  to  read,  and  digest  what  tbey  read,  the  promulgBtion  of  the 
new  doctrines  was  consequently  more  alarming.  This  appeared  to  him  a 
very  extraordinary  mode  of  reasoning.  It  insinuated,  that  the  only  way  to 
secure  the  constitution  was  to  keep  the  people  in  darkness  and  ignorance — 
to  replunge  them  into  all  the  barbarities  of  the  most  savage  ages.  '  An 
eicellent  defence,  truly,  of  our  admirable  constitution  !  Whether  the  lower 
class  of  society  in  Scotland  were  more  learned  or  not  than  the  same 
description  in  England,  he  would  not  now  attempt  to  argue.  But  he  would 
maintain  that  the  reason  advanced  was  false.  It  was  not  on  account  of  their 
superior  learning  thai  they  appeared  more  disaffected,  but  on  account  of  the 
enormity  of  their  practical  grievances,  which  provoked  them  to  a  just  re- 
monstrance. Their  manly  appeal  ought,  therefore,  to  be  treated  with  all  the 
respect  due  to  fellow. subjects,  whose  exertions  had  often  added  to  our 
national  fame  and  honour.  All  these  considerations  operated  as  reasons  for 
our  taking  time  to  consider  upon  this  important  business. 

"  But  now  the  question  came.  How  were  the  calamities  of  war  to  be 
avoided  in  this  case  ^  He  would  answer — By  negotiation.  Open  a  nego- 
tiation with  the  republic  of  France,  and  try  every  step  that  can  be  taken, 
before  you  expose  your  country  to  the  horrors  of  war.  This,"  he  said,  "  was ' 
the  duty  of  Government.  With  the  Minister,  perhaps,  the  season  of 
negotiation  might  be  past ;  but  it  was  nut  past  with  the  House  of  Commons. 
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which  ought  not  to  be  implicated  in  the  crime.  If  he  were  asked  when  the 
Minister  ought  to  have  negotiated,  he  would  inform  him.  He  nhould  hare 
negotiated  to  prevent  the  invasion  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick.  Perhaps  he 
did  nothing.  This,  however,  he  was  certain  that  he  did — ^he  prorogued  the 
Parliament ;  he  appeared  careless  about  the  conquest  of  Brabant  and  Flanden, 
which  were,  in  a  manner,  the  gates  of  Holland ;  and  he  seemed  to  have 
reasoned  thus :  *  The  town  I  will  defend,  but  anybody  may  possess  the  gates 
who  pleases.*  Perhaps,  indeed,  the  ambassador  from  the  republic  of  France 
would  not  be  fine  enough  in  his  appearance  to  figure  in  our  drawing-room, 
and,  therefore,  we  must  not  endure  the  thought  of  a  negotiation.  If  that 
was  the  case.  Ministers  should  say  so,  in  order  that  the  good  people  of 
England  might  know  the  important  reason  why  their  blood  must  be  spilt  and 
their  treasure  squandered.  If  so, '  the  age  of  chivalry  *  was  reTived  with  a 
vengeance ;  but  he  trusted  that  some  more  substantial  reason  would  be  given 
for  going  to  war,  and  that  whenever  we  did  go  to  war,  the  Minister  wooM 
have  to  say  to  the  public,  *  We  have  tried  the  effect  of  a  negotiation  and 
pacific  expressions,  but  to  no  purpose  :*  then  they  might  expect  a  general 
concurrence,  but  until  then  they  would  certainly  be  inexcusable  in  proceeding 
to  hostilities.** 

Alluding  to  Mr.  Burke's  speech  last  night,  he  declared,  *'  that  he  did  not 
think  he  had  been  treated  with  civility  by  that  right  honourable  gentleman. 
It  had  been  said  by  that  gentleman  that  he  had  advanced  facts  which  he  did 
not  believe ;  now,  he  had  thought  that  his  right  honourable  fiiend  knew  hiB 
too  well  to  suppose  that  he  ever  asserted  what  he  did  not  believe.  In  fiMt« 
he  had  last  night  declared  that  he  would  not  make  assertions  with  respect  to 
particular  cases,  from  an  apprehension  that  those  cases  might  not  be  founded 
in  truth.  The  reasoning  his  right  honourable  friend  had  adopted  on  aocoont 
of  this  delicacy  was  perfectly  novel.  He  had  also  been  accused  by  him  of 
using  more  of  invective  than  argument.  On  this  head  he  was  perfectly  sue 
that  he  had  not  carried  his  invective  further  than  the  right  honourable  gende- 
man,  who  could  not  have  forgotten  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  descend  tohdl 
for  similes  and  figures  of  speech  with  which  to  stigmatise  the  govemoif  of 
the  French  nation.  Among  some  exceptionable  characters,  he  had  ilawiii 
and  reprobated  M.  Roland,  a  man,  as  he  believed,  eminent  for  many  virtues.* 
How  far  such  invective  tended  to  conciliate  France  it  required  little  d^be- 
ration  to  determine.  Could  his  right  honourable  friend  suppose  that  sncb 
gross  insults  and  injuries  would  be  forgotten  or  forgiven  by  persons  of  siMit 
and  capacity  ?  The  peevishness  which  disgraced  their  discnssioiis, 
they  were  talking  of  the  concerns  of  France,  would  irritate,  but  cooM 
reconcile." 

Mr.  Fox  then  proceeded  to  enforce  the  propriety  of  negotiation.  ••  80  ^ 
convinced  was  he  that  every  hour  we  delayed  this  negotiation  was  a  hm  IB 
us,  that  he  would  move  to-morrow  an  address  to  his  Majesty  to  treat  «ilk 

*  For  tilt'  i-huTiicter  of  M.  Roland,  aae  Alison's  Hist,  of  Europe,  vol.  it.  p.  ^^'^ 

seventh  i'ditinii. 
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the  EzecntiTe  GoTcrnracnt  of  France.  ThU  he  should  do  with  more  con- 
viction of  its  propriety  than  hope  of  its  success ;  but  that  consideration 
■hould  not  slacken  his  efforts ;  all  the  world  would  acknowledge  the 
proprietj  of  it  by  and  by,  altliough  bo  many  affected  to  despise  it  now.* 
He  had  been  the  first  to  throw  off  the  prejudice  which  was  once  .so  general 
in  this  country  againat  the  infant  freedom,  and  afterwards  independence,  of 
America.  Oendcmen  should  recollect  that  although  it  was  once  fashionable 
to  talk  of  '  a  vagrant  Congress,'  of  '  one  Adams,'  of  '  Hancock  and  his 
dew,'  England  had,  in  the  end,  been  obliged  to  acknowledge  the  sovereignty 
and  independence  of  America.  Tlie  same  thing  mt^ht  happen  with  respect 
to  the  French  republic,  and  it  would  be  better  that  we  should  send  a  minister 
to  France  immediately  on  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  than  perhaps  after  that 
event  should  have  token  place  which  he  most  eamestlj  deprecated,  and 
shonld  most  heartily  deplore.  He  was  old  enough  to  remember  the  names 
of  Waabingtoii  jtnd  Adams,  those  two  great  and  noble  pillars  of  republicanism, 
loaded  with  abust.  He  was  old  enough  to  remember  when  their  remon- 
strance on  belialf  of  the  American  States  was  treated  with  contempt.  Dr. 
Franklin  was,  on  that  occasion,  abused  without  mercy  by  a  learned  gentle- 
man ;  and  yet,  shortly  aiter  all  this  contempt,  these  two  gentlemen  contributed 
to  the  forming  for  the  peo]>lc  who  enjoyed  it,  the  first  constitution  in  the 
vorid — for  them  most  certainly  the  best  form  of  government  upon  earth,  for 
•och  he  would  venture  to  nay  was  the  government  of  America.  Shortly  after 
this  he,  as  Secretary  of  State,  sent  over  to  America  to  treat  with  this  very 
Dr.  Franklin  on  behalf  of  this  country ;  this  be  must  have  done  with  an  ill 
grace  if  he  had  joined  in  the  abuse  of  that  gentleman,  and  therefore  he  did 
not  wish  to  be  forward  in  showing  his  contempt.  In  short,  the  republic  of 
France  was  that  which  we  must  acknowledge  sooner  or  later ;  and  where 
was  the  difficulty  of  acknowledging  it  now  ?  Was  not  the  republic  of  this 
country  readily  acknowledged  at  the  lime  of  Cromwell  ?  Did  not  courts 
vie  in  their  civilities  lo  our  new  form  of  goTemment  after  the  execution  of 
Charles  the  First  ?  An  execution  which,  whatever  difference  of  opinion 
might  be  entertained  about  it,  had  infinitely  less  injustice  in  U  than  that 
which,  he  feared,  was  about  to  be  inflicted  on  the  late  unhappy  monarch  of 
France  ;  but  he  hoped  a  deed  so  foul  would  not  be  committed.f 

"  His  right  honourable  friend  had  said  yesterday, '  What,  are  we  to  receive 
an  ambassador  reeking  with  the  blood  of  innocent  men,  and  perhaps  even  of 

"  On  the  following  day,  the  15th  of  December,  Mr.  Foi  made  hia  promised  motion 
for  an  address  to  the  Crown  to  send  a  minister  to  Paris  to  treat  with  those  pereonswho 
exercised  provisiunally  the  Executive  Government  of  France,  hut  it  wu  negatived  with- 
out H  division. 

t  On  the  3rit  of  December,  1792,  the  National  Convention  declared  that  Louis  XVI. 
should  be  tried  by  it.  The  articlea  of  impeachment  were  laid  before  the  Conveutloa 
on  the  lOtb,  and  Louis  was  ordered  to  appear  on  the  following  day.  On  the  ISth  of 
January,  1793,  he  was  pronounced  guilty  of  conspiracy  against  the  liberty  of  the  nation, 
and  of  crimes  asainat  the  scncral  safety  of  the  state.  He  was  condemned  to  death  on 
the  17th,  and  txeeutcd  <'a  tin.-  2lsl  of  the  -ame  month. 
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the  King  of  France  ?'  *'  Mr.  Fox  ?aiil,  *'  his  answer  to  this  was,  that  ahoold 
the  French  proceed  to  extremities  against  that  unfortunate  nionarch,  be 
should  consider  it  as  an  act  which  would  be  for  ever  a  disgrace  to  iheif 
nation,  and  which  every  man  must  deplore  ;  but  still  he  could  not  think  that 
we  were  therefore  never  to  have  any  connexion  with  France.  He  wished 
that  if  their  objection  to  receive  one  at  present  was,  that  they  did  not  know 
how  to  introduce  a  French  minister  into  the  King's  drawing-room,  that  they 
would  fairly  avow  it,  to  the  end  that  the  people  of  England  might  see  that 
their  blood  and  treasure  were  to  be  sacrificed  to  a  mere  punctilio.** 

After  pathetically  lamenting  the  fate  of  that  unhappy  family,  he  returned 
to  the  ajQTairs  of  France,  as  they  were  likely  to  affect  this  country.  "  We 
wanted  to  check  the  aggrandizement  of  France  :  perhaps  not  to  go  to  war 
with  them  was  to  check  their  aggrandizement,  fur  their  cause  upon  the  con- 
tinent was  popular.  They  said,  *  that  all  governments  were  their  foe».* 
This  was  but  too  true,  and  had  been  of  popular  service  to  them ;  but  that 
which  served  them  most  of  all  was,  the  detestation  which  all  Europe  had 
entertained  for  the  principles  of  the  leaders  of  the  combined  armies.  They 
had  neither  honour  nor  humanity.  When  the  brave  but  unfortunate 
La  Fayette,  by  the  pressure  of  irresistible  circumstances,  fell  into  their 
possession,  instead  of  receiving  him  as  a  gentleman,  with  the  dignity  that 
was  due  to  his  distress,  they  seized  him  with  fury,  locked  him  up  like  a  felon, 
and  cruelly  continued  to  keep  him  in  custody,  in  defiance  of  the  wishes  and 
compassion  of  us  all,  and  in  a  manner  that  must  provoke  the  indignation  of 
every  virtuous  man  in  Europe.  But  this  gentleman  had  always  been  a  friend 
to  liberty,  and  that  was  enough  to  excite  their  hatred."  Mr.  Fox  concluded 
with  moving  an  amendment  to  the  address,  by  inserting  these  words:— 
'•  Trusting  that  your  Majesty  will  employ  every  means  of  negotiation,  con- 
sistent with  the  honour  and  safety  of  this  country,  to  avert  the  calamities  of 
war. 

The  amendment  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Yorke,  Lord  Carysfort, 
Mr.  Secretary  Dundas,  Mr.  Powys.  and  Mr.  Wilberforce ;  and  supported  by 
Mr.  Sheridan  and  Mr.  Adam.  It  was  negatived  without  a  divbion ;  after 
which  the  report  on  the  address  was  agreed  to  by  the  House. 


Address  on  the  Kino's  Message  respecting  the  DECltAEATioii 
OF  War  by  France. 

The  execution  of  I^uis  the  Sixteenth,  on  the  21st  of  January,  1 793,  brongbt 
matters  to  a  crisis  between  England  and  France:*  and  on  the  24th  of  the 

*  'Ilic  decree  of  ihe  19th  of  November,  1792,  was  followed  up  by  anodur,  ivUeI 
poMed  the  Couveutifm  on  the  15th  of  December.  By  this  eelebratcd  manifiHtoi*  dK 
National  Convention  f)rilered  the  generals  to  proclaim,  in  the  name  of  the  Fhnch  peopfei 
in  all  those  enuntries  whicli  were,  or  nhouM  l)c,  occupied  by  the  French  amicii^ 
sovereiKnty  of  the  people,  the  Huppreasion  of  all  existing  authtiritica,  the  aboUtiaa  * 


month,  Lord  OrenvUle  notified  to  M.  ChauTeliii.  the  French  ambaeeador  at 
London,  that  as  the  character  with  which  ho  had  heen  invested  nt  this  Court, 
and  the  functions  of  which  had  been  so  long  auspended,  were  now  entirely 
terminated  bj  the  execution  of  his  late  Most  Cbri^tian  Majesty,  he  had  no 
longer  any  public  charttflor  here.  He  was,  therefore,  ordered  to  leave  this 
country  within  eight  days.*  On  the  1st  of  February,  the  National  Conven- 
tion declared  war  against  Great  Britain  and  Holland, f 

Febmaiy  12.     On  the  1 1th  of  February,  Mr.  Secretary  Dundas  presented 
the  following  message  irom  his  Majesty  : — 
"  George  R. 

"  His  Majesty  thinka  proper  to  acquaint  the  House  of  Commons  that  the 
assembly  now  exercising  the  powers  of  government  in  France,  have,  wilbout 
previous  notice,  directed  acts  of  hostility  to  he  committed  against  the  peraons 
and  property  of  his  Majfsiy's  subjects,  in  breach  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  of 
the  moflt  positive  stipulations  of  treaty ;  and  have  since,  on  Ihe  most  ground- 
less pretences,  actually  declared  war  aetunst  his  Majesty  and  the  United 
Provinces.  Under  the  circumstances  of  this  wanton  and  unprovoked  aggres- 
sion, his  Majesty  has  taken  the  necessary  steps  to  miiintBiu  the  honour  of 
his  Crown,  and  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  his  people  ;  and  his  Majesty  relies 
with  confidence  on  the  firm  and  effectual  support  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
Mtd  on  the  zealous  exertions  of  a  brave  and  loyal  people,  in  prosecuting  a  just 
and  necessary  war ;  and  In  endeavouring,  under  the  blessing  of  Providence, 
to  oppose  an  efiectual  barrier  to  the  farther  progress  of  a  system  which 
■trikes  at  the  security  and  peace  of  all  independent  nations,  and  is  pursued 
in  open  defiance  of  every  principle  of  moderation,  good  faith,  humanity,  and 
justice. 

tithm,  and  all  ntihsiiitiii};  taxes  and  imposts,  of  all  feudal  and  tcrritoTial  lights,  of  all 
the  privileitcs  of  nobility,  and  exclusive  privileges  of  every  description.  It  annoiinrcd 
to  all  their  sul^crts  lilkerty,  trntertiity,  and  equality  ;  invited  them  to  form  themselves 
forthwith  into  priniiiry  aKxeinblics.  to  elect  an  adnunistration  and  provisioned  govern- 
ment, and  declared  that  it  would  trent  as  enemies  all  persons  who,  refusing  or  rc- 
nouncinp  these  benefits,  should  be  desirous  of  preserving  their  prince  and  privileged 
coster.— Alison's  Hist,  of  Europe,  vol.  iii.  pp.  176, 177,iuid228,seventh  edition.  In  Janu- 
ary, 170.3,  the  Childcrs,  sloop  of  war,  cruising  off  Brest,  without  a  flag  displayed,  came 
within  ihrcc-civiHrters  of  a  mile  of  the  port,  when  a  shot  was  fired  from  the  batteries, 
which  foituniitcly  p.xiNcd  over  hci  without  damage.  The  English  flagwns  immediately 
hmsted;  in  answer  to  which  the  French  displayed  the  national  colours,  n'itha  red  flag, 
declaratory  of  war,  over  them.  The  sen  wns  calm  and  the  tide  setting  in  shore  ;  the 
Childers  endeavoured,  by  rowing,  to  extricate  herself  irom  her  perilous  position  ;  but 
a  cross  fire  was  opened  by  signals  from  the  batteries,  and  the  vossol  roust  have  been 
destroyed  had  not  a  breeze  providentially  sprung  up,  which  enabled  her  to  escape.  — 
Adolph.  vol.  V.  p,  3-38.  For  the  correspondence  that  passed  between  Lord  Grcnville 
and  M.  ChauvcUn,  ace  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  x.xx.  pp.  239-270. 

•  On  the  23rd  of  Jimuary,  being  the  day  before  M.  Chauvclin  wns  desired  by  the 
liritish  fiovemnicnt  to  quit  this  country,  an  order  was  Bcnt  to  him  from  the  French 
(iovcnimcnt  to  return  to  France. 

t  See  the  ncelnralion,  Aniuial  Hcgist.T,  vol.xxxv.  p.  139,  el  irq. 
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'*  In  a  cause  of  such  general  concern  his  Majesty  has  cyery  reason  to  hope 
for  the  cordial  co-operation  of  those  powers  who  are  united  with  his  Majesty 
by  the  ties  of  alliance,  or  who  feel  an  interest  in  preventing  the  extension  of 
anarchy  and  confusion,  and  in  contributing  to  the  security  and  tranqnillitj  of 
Europe.  "  O.  R." 

On  the  following  day  an  address,  in  reply  to  the  message,  was  moTed  by 
Mr.  Pitt,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Powys. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  *'  that  on  an  occasion  so  important,  and  not  fearing  the 
charge  of  pusillanimity  from  considering  the  present  crisis  as  highly  alanning, 
it  would  ill  become  the  duty  which  he  owed  to  his  constituents  and  to  the 
nation,  were  he  to  decline  meeting  the  imputation  of  being  the  abettor  of 
France,  with  which  he  was  already  menaced  ;  or,  by  the  bold  misconstme- 
tions  of  his  sentiments  and  arguments  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed*  be 
deterred  from  examining  and  stating  what  was  the  true  situation  in  which 
the  country  was  involved  in  war.  He  had  never  accused  the  honooraUe 
gentleman  who  seconded  the  address  of  a  systematic  opposition  to  Miniiten, 
nor  of  acting  upon  any  system  ;  but  he  called  upon  him  to  name  those 
persons  in  the  House,  if  any  such  there  were,  whom  he  meant  to  include 
under  the  description  of  supporters  of  the  French  system.  The  honourable 
gentleman  knew  that  just  so  were  those  treated  who  opposed  the  foUy  and 
injustice  of  the  American  war.  Yet.  notwithstanding  their  being  long  and 
industriously  misrepresented  as  the  abettors  of  rebellion,  a  band  of  ai 
patriotic  and  as  honourable  men  as  ever  deserved  public  gratitude  by  pabGe 
services,  by  some  of  whom  he  trusted  he  should  be  supported  in  oppoiia| 
the  address  now  moved,  united  their  abilities  to  put  an  end  to  that  war,  wat 
at  length  succeeded. 

''  The  right  honourable  gentleman  who  moved  the  address  had  stated  tie 
origin  and  necessity  of  the  war,  on  grounds  widely  different  from  thoM 
assumed  by  the  honourable  gentleman  who  seconded  it.  The  latter  hai 
said,  that  the  power  of  France,  under  every  change  of  men  and  circamstanecs, 
was  a  monster  whose  hand  was  against  all  nations,  and  that  the  hand  of 
ever}*  nation  ought  to  be  aprainst  France  ;  the  former,  that  the  cause  of  Ae 
war  was  not  our  general  bad  opinion  of  France,  but  specific  aggressioni  fli 
the  part  of  France.  So  far  the  difference  was  great  with  respect  to  ov 
immediate  situation  of  being  actually  at  war ;  and  it  was  still  greater  whea 
we  came  to  inquire  into  our  prospect  of  peace.  If  we  were  at  war  bccsnsf 
France  was  a  monster  whose  hand  was  against  all  nations,  it  miMt  bi 
'  helium  internecinum  * — a  war  of  extermination  ;  for  nothing  hut 
ditional  submission  could  be  adequate  to  the  end  for  which  the 
undertaken,  and  to  that  alone  must  we  look  for  a  safe  or  hononimhle 
If,  on  the  contrary,  we  were  at  war  on  account  of  a  specific  aggresskm.  iv 
that  aggression  atonement  might  be  made,  and  the  object  being  obtuied, 
peace  might  be  concluded.  lie  thrrefore  hoped,  that  the  right  hooouaUe 
mover  of  the  address  was  sincere  in  the  statement  he  had  given,  althoaglihe 
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had  fiuled  in  making  oat  t^e  graumU  on  which  hq  endeavoured  to  support  it. 
Few  of  those,  he  tnuted,  who  had  been  most  zealous  in  lecontinending  the 
expediency  of  this  war,  wished  it  to  be  a  war  of  estermination — a  war  for 
extirpating  French  principles,  not  for  circumpcribing  French  power  ;  jet  all 
tberi  arguments  tended  to  alarm  him.  They  aever  talked  of  the  danger  of 
^«nch  power  without  introducing  aa  a  danger  more  imminent,  the  propaga- 
tion of  French  principles.  The  honourable  gentleman  asked,  if  he  could  be 
expected  to  make  terms  with  n  highwayman,  or  to  take  the  higbwayman's 
parse  as  a  satisfaction  for  the  attack  upon  his  own.  Certainly  not.  The 
honourable  gentleman  knew  his  duly  to  society  better  than  to  let  the  high- 
wayman escape,  if  he  hail  thp  means  of  bringing  bim  to  punishment.  But 
this  allusion  showed  that  the  war  with  France  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
honoarable  gentleman,  a  war  of  vindielive  justice.  We  said,  that  our  object 
in  going  to  war  was  not  to  effect  a  change  in  the  internal  government  of 
France,  bat  to  weaken  htr  power,  which,  in  its  present  state,  was  dangerous 
to  ua,  our  allies,  and  to  Europe ;  and  that  object  obtained,  we  were  willing  to 
make  peace.  But  would  any  man  say.  that  when  he  had  disarmed  a  high- 
wayman, it  was  safe  to  leave  him  free  to  get  other  arms?  No  man, 
certainly ;  and  no  mote,  on  this  principle,  could  we.  in  any  state  of  humilia- 
tion to  which  the  power  af  France  might  be  reduced,  leave  her  at  liberty  lo 
recruit  that  power,  and  lo  renew  aggressions,  to  which  we  contended  she 
most  have  the  inclination  whenever  she  had  the  means.  The  honourable 
gentleman  might  support  Ministers  for  any  reasons  that  to  himself  seemed 
gODd-~either  because  he  tlioiight  them  wise  or  ignorant,  honest  or  dishonest; 
bat  he  had  no  right  to  accuBc  those  who  thought  differently  from  himself  of 
sowing  disaffection  among  i be  people,  be tause  Uiej  wiaheil  to  inlbrm  the 
people  what  were  the  true  grounds  of  the  war  which  they  were  called  upon 
to  support  with  their  property  and  their  lives.  The  honourable  gentleman 
rejoiced  that  the  public  entertained  a  more  favourable  opinion  of  Ministers, 
in  the  present  crii^is.  than  Ministers  deserved.  Did  he  mean  to  argue,  that 
when  Ministers,  by  their  misconduct,  had  brought  the  country  into  danger, 
and  the  people,  ignorant  of  their  true  characters,  were  disposed  to  think  well 
of  them,  the  House  of  Commons,  who  knew  belter,  should  endeavour  lo 
continue,  instead  of  removing,  their  delusion?  His  doctrine  would  then 
come  to  this — that  implicit  confidence  in  Ministers,  so  often  and  so  justly 
reprobated,  was  the  first  duly  of  the  House  ;  that  they  bad  nothing  to  watch, 
and  ought  never  to  inquire.  Monarchy,  it  was  truly  said,  was  the  comer- 
Btone  of  our  constitution,  and  of  all  the  blessings  we  enjoyed  under  it ;  but 
it  was  not  the  only  corner-stone  ;  there  was  another  fully  as  important — the 
constant  jealousy  and  vigilance,  both  of  the  people  and  their  representatives, 
with  respect  to  all  the  acts  of  the  executive  power." 

Mr.  Fox  said,  "  he  felt  himself  considerably  disappointed  at  the  conduct 
of  his  Majesty's  Ministers.  He  had  flattered  himself,  that  when  unanimity 
was  so  very  desirable,  they  would  have  brought  down  a  message  from  his 
Majesty  calculated  to  insure  it;    that  they  would  not  have  considered  a 
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triumph  over  the  very  small  number  to  which  they  boasted  of  having 
reduced  their  opponents,  to  be  a  matter  of  such  consequence  as  to  call  for 
an  address  to  which  they  knew  those  few  opponents  could  not  agree,  because 
to  do  so  must  preclude  them  from  all  subsequent  inquiry.  If  they  had  moTed 
iin  address,  simply  pledging  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  House  in  prose- 
cuting a  just  and  necessary  war,  for  the  purpose  of  a  safe  and  honourable 
peace ;  to  such  an  address,  whatever  might  have  been  his  opinion  of  the 
previous  conduct  of  Ministers — whether  he  had  thought  it  temperate  and 
conciliator}',  or  arrogant  and  provoking — he  should  have  agreed.  But  the 
House  was  now  called  upon  to  vote,  that  Ministers  had  given  no  cause  or 
provocation  for  the  war ;  to  say,  that  they  would  enter  into  no  investigatioii 
of  its  origin  ;  to  give  them  an  indemnity  for  the  past,  and  a  promise  of 
support  for  the  future.  This  was  the  manifest  tendency  of  the  address ;  and 
to  prevent  the  want  of  unanimity  which  such  an  address  could  not  but  occa- 
sion, he  should  move  an  amendment,  in  which  even  the  wannest  advocate  of 
the  war  might  concur,  because  it  expressed  no  disapprobation  of  Ministers,  u 
theirs  ought  to  have  expressed  no  approbation. 

''  But,  first,  he  must  examine  the  alleged  causes  of  the  war.  He  woold 
not  enter  into  any  of  the  common-place  arguments  on  the  miseries  and 
calamities  inseparable  from  war.  He  did  not  mean  to  caU  them  common- 
place arguments  in  the  bad  sense  of  the  words,  for  they  were  truths  so 
familiar  to  the  minds  of  men,  that  they  were  never  listened  to  withoot 
assent ;  and  however  unnecessary  it  might  be  to  enforce  them  by  cloqi 
or  amplify  them  by  declamation,  their  being  universally  admitted  was 
cient  to  prove  that  war  should  never  be  undertaken  when  peace  could  be 
maintained  without  breach  of  public  faith,  injury  to  national  honoor*  or 
liazard  of  future  security.  The  causes  of  war  with  France  were  in  no  xeqwcl 
different  now  from  what  they  were  under  the  governments  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth  or  Liouis  the  Sixteentli.  What,  then,  were  those  causes  ?  Not 
an  insult  or  aggression,  but  a  refusal  of  satisfaction  when  specifically  df^ 
manded.  What  instance  had  Ministers  produced  of  such  demand  and  d 
such  refusal :  He  admitted,  that  the  decree  of  November  the  I9th* 
entitled  this  country  to  require  an  explanation ;  but  even  of  this  they  ooiU 
not  show  that  any  clear  and  specific  explanation  had  been  demanded. 
Security  that  the  French  would  not  act  upon  that  decree  was,  indeed, 
mentioned  in  (me  of  Ix)rd  Grenville*s  letters,  but  what  kind  of  security  was 
neither  specified,  nor  even  named.  The  same  might  be  said  with  respcci 
to  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt,  and  their  conquest  of  Brabant.  We  eon- 
plained  of  an  attack  on  the  rights  of  our  ally ;  we  remonstrated  against  tt 
accession  of  territory,  alarming  to  Europe;  but  we  proposed  nothing  Ait 
would  be  admitted  as  satisfaction  for  the  injury ;  we  pointed  out  mrthifg 
that  wuuld  remove  our  alarm.  I^rd  Grenville  said  something  about  vilb- 
drawing  their  troops  from  the  Austrian  Netherlands ;   but  if  by  that 
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nDderatood  a  lequisitioD  to  withdraw  their  troops  while  they  nere  at  war 
with  the  Emperor,  without  any  condition  that  such  evacuation  of  tenitoty 
conquered  from  the  enem;  ivaa  to  be  the  prico  of  peace,  it  was  such  an  insult 
M  entitled  them  to  demand  satisfaction  of  us.  The  same  argument  applied 
to  the  conquest  of  Savoy  from  the  King  of  Sardinia,*  with  whom,  in  his 
opinion,  they  were  at  war  as  much  as  with  the  Emperor.  Would  it  be  said, 
tfaat  it  was  our  buainesa  only  to  complain,  and  theirs  to  propose  satisfaction? 
Common  sense  must  see  that  this  was  too  much  for  one  independent  power 
to  expect  of  another.  By  whut  clue  could  they  discover  what  would  satisfy 
those  who  did  not  choose  to  tell  with  what  they  would  be  satisfied?  How 
could  they  judge  of  the  too  little  or  the  too  much  ?  And  was  it  not  natural 
for  them  to  suppose  thut  complaints  for  which  nothing  was  stated  as 
adequate  satisfaction,  there  waa  no  disposition  to  withdraw?  Yet  on  this 
the  whole  question  of  aggression  hinged  ;  for,  that  the  refusal  of  satisfaction, 
and  not  the  insult,  was  the  justifiable  cause  of  war,  was  not  merely  his 
opinion,  but  the  opinion  of  all  the  writers  on  the  law  of  nations ;  and  how 
could  that  be  said  to  h^ivu  been  refused  which  was  never  asked?  He 
lamented  that  at  a  time  when  the  dearest  interesta  of  the  country  were  at 
stake,  the  House  should  have  felt  so  little  concern  as  to  deprive  him  of  the 
opportunity  of  making  tht  motion  of  which  he  had  given  notice,  for  want  of 
a  sufficient  attendance  to  ballot  for  an  election  committee.  By  that  motion 
be  meant  to  press  for  a  distinct  and  specific  declatalion  of  the  causes  of  the 
war ;  and  had  he  aueceedtJ,  it  would  have  had  this  good  effect,  that  both 
we  and  the  enemy  should  liave  known  tho  grounds  of  contest,  have  been 
able  to  appreciate  ihem,  and  the  war  might  have  been  but  of  short  duration. 
There  was  much  in  the  decree  by  which  the  French  declared  war,  which 
could  not  be  fairly  alleged  as  just  cause  of  war.  Kut,  under  the  former 
good  Government  of  France,  was  it  unusual  to  crowd  into  a  manifesto 
setting  forth  the  causes  of  war,  every  complaint  (hat  could  be  imagined, 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent?  It  was,  indeed,  to  be  wished,  that  nothing 
should  be  introduced  into  such  declarations  but  what  was  at  once  true 
and  important;  but  such  had  not  j'et  been  the  practice  of  statesmen,  who 
seemed  more  attentive  to  the  number  than  the  validity  of  their  complaints. 
In  the  year  1779,  tho  Spanish  declaration  was  swelled  to  a  hundred  articles; 
and  to  examine  every  article  of  the  present  French  declaration  would  only 
show  that  those  who  now  exercised  the  Executive  Government  were  not 
wiser  than  their  predecessors. 

"  To  have  suffered  Earl  Gower  to  remain  at  Paris,  after  the  10th  of 
August,  would  have  implied  no  recognition  of  the  Go»emment  that  suc- 
ceeded that  to  which  he  had  his  formal  mission,  any  more  than  to  have 
negotiated  with  that  Government  in  the  most  direct  and  safe  way,  in  prefer- 
ence to  one  that  was  indirect  and  hazardous.      But  the  right  honourable 

•  See  Alison's  Hist,  of  Europe,  vol.  iii.  p.  230,  el  seq.,  seventh  edition.  On  the 
27th  of  NOTumbor,  1792,  the  whole  of  Savoy  had  beeji  iiicorjioralcd  with  France,  under 
the  name  of  the  Dc|>artment  of  Mont  BUne. 
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gentleman,  ^ho  could  not  get  rid  of  the  idea  of  recognition,  exdaimed, 
*  Would  you  recognise  a  Government  which,  by  its  own  confessioii,  is  no 
Government ;  which  declares  itself  only  provisional  till  a  Govenunent  can 
be  framed  ? '  This,  he  would  answer,  was  the  safest  of  all  recogiiitioiia,  if 
a  recognition  it  must  be ;  for  the  Government  being  only  proyisional«  wc 
could  only  be  understood  to  recognise  provisionally,  and  were  at  libertj  to 
act  as  the  case  might  require,  with  any  other  power  that  might  arise  in  its 
stead.  But,  did  not  history  show  us,  that  to  treat  and  to  recognise  were  not 
considered  as  the  same  ?  Did  we  not  treat  with  Philip  of  Spain,  as  King,  at 
the  very  time  that  we  were  at  war  to  dispute  his  succession ;  and  was  not 
the  recognition  of  his  title,  far  from  being  considered  as  admitted  by 
that  account,  actually  stipulated  as  an  article  of  the  peace  ?  Did  not 
when  at  war  to  dispute  the  accession  of  William  III.  to  the  tlizone  of 
England,  treat  with  him  as  King,  and  was  not  the  recognition  of  his  title 
also  made  one  of  the  conditions  of  peace  ?  Still,  however,  he  would  admit, 
that  withdrawing  our  minister,  or  not  sending  another,  was  not  a  juit 
of  war  on  the  part  of  France ;  but  could  it  be  denied  that  to  treat  one 
in  a  manner  different  from  others  was  a  symptom  of  hostility  ?  The  leeiU* 
ing  of  ministers  was  certainly  once  considered  as  an  indication  of  war,  fv 
the  commercial  treaty  provided  for  a  case  where  no  war  was  declared  te 
by  such  recall."* 

Mr.  Fox  said,  "  that  none  of  the  alleged  grounds  in  the  French 
tion  could  be  more  absurd,  than  that  the  circulation  of  their  assignatsf 
prohibited  in  this  country ;  for  that  was  purely  a  measure  of  internal 
hition,  as  much  as  it  would  be  to  prohibit  the  circulation  of  paper  i 
among  ourselves  that  perhaps  stood  on  a  much  surer  capital.     Bat 
here  we  were  not  quite  impartial ;  for  although  that  paper  was  called 
nothing  which  at  present  brought  fourteen  pence  halfpenny  for  half-a^ius^ 


*  Sec  Art.  II.  of  Treaty  of  Commerce  and  Na>'if;ation  between  England  and 
Mi«mcd  at  VcThaillcs,  on  the  2r)th  of  September,  1786,     Annual  Register,  ToL 
p.  207. 

t  In  con^cfiuence  of  tlie  cnibarrasscd  Htate  of  the  French  finances,  the 
A^sc>mbly,  upon  the  proposal  of  Tallc\Tand,  then  Bishop  of  Autun,  came  to  the 
mination  to  appropriate  to  national  purposes  the  landed  property  of  the 
which  was  above  a  third  of  the  whole  laiulcKl  i)roperty  of  the  kingdom.     Shortly 
wiirds,  to  relieve  the  necessitiw  of  the  State,  the  sale  of  church  and  crown 
the  amount  of  400,000,000  li\Ti^,  or  £16,000,000  Hterling,  was  decreed.     Ab  tiie 
of  offering  for  sale  at  one  time  so  larf^e  a  portion  of  the  surface  of  France  would 
been  to  overload  the  market  with  land,  and  to  depreciate  its  price,  it 
that  the  land  should  be  transferred,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  munici] 
ui're  empowere<l  to  issue  nr)tes,  <-alh><l  assipmts,  an  a  security  for  the  purchate 
\\"ith  these'  the  State  wjis  to  pay  its  ereditors.     The  notes  were  called 
representing  land  which  mi^^ht  1h*  transferred  or  atiigntd  to  the  holder;  tad 
wliich  came  back  in  this  manner  to  the  (iovemment,  in  payment  Hor 
.vcre  to  \w  eaneelled.    In  eonsequeiue  of  the  ^>at  amount  to  which  BMignafti  hidi 

-sued  (already  ainrtuntin^  to  upwards  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  millioiiw  of  lifNiV 
'  ley  beeuine  greatly  depreeiated.     liy  '^'^  <teo.  III.  e.  1,  their  circulation  in 

vas  prohibited.     Alison's  Hist,  of  Kuro|>e,  vol.  ii.  pp.  191  and  208, 
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the  p&per  created  by  that  gigantic  act  of  awinJling,  the  assignals  iasucd  by 
the  leaders  ofthe  combined  anniee,  were  not  certainty  worth  more,  but  ivc  had 
not  thought  it  necessary  to  forbid  the  circulation  of  them ;  wc  had  not  pro- 
hibited the  circulation  of  American  paper  even  during  the  war,  nor  waa  it  et 
«11  neceuary;  such  paper  wanted  no  prohibition.  We  had  the  right  to 
^ohibit  jt  if  we  pleased,  but  we  did  not  like  assigning  one  reason  for  a  thing 
when  we  evidently  acted  from  another.  The  prohibiting  the  exportation  of 
Atieign  com  to  French  ports,  while  it  was  free  to  other  countries,  it  was 
aaid,  arose  from  preceding  cireamstancea:  and  according  to  these  circum- 
stances it  might  be  a  justifiable  or  an  unjustifiable  act  of  hosmity,  but  it  was 
aa  act  of  hostility  so  severe,  that  the  eirctimslaucea  which  justified  it  would 
lM*e  justified  a  war,  and  no  sneh  circumstances,  as  he  bad  already  proved, 
could  be  shown. 

"  The  Alien  Bill*  waa  not  a  just  cause  of  war,  but  it  was  a  violation  of  the 
cnnmercial  treaty,  both  in  the  letter  and  the  spirit.  The  right  honourable 
gentleman  said,  that  the  French  had  made  regulations  in  their  own  country 
fay  which  the  treaty  had  been  already  completely  broken  and  at  an  end. 
Bat  did  he  complain  of  those  re^uktions  ?  for  it  was  expressly  provided  by 
tfaa  b«aty  itself,  that  no  violation  should  put  an  end  to  it.  till  complaint  waa 
made,  and  redress  refused.  But  here  lay  the  important  difference.  The 
Fiench  made  no  regulations  that  put  aliens  on  a  different  footing  from 
Frenchmen.  They  made  general  regulations  of  safety  and  police,  as  every 
nation  had  a  right  to  do.  We  inadc  regulations  affecting  aliens  only,  con- 
itaaed  to  be  more  particularly  intended  to  apply  to  l'"rcnchmcn.  It  was 
admitted,  that  the  French  desired  ilji  explanation  of  these  regulations,  and 
that  an  explanation  was  refused  them.  By  us,  therefore,  and  not  by  the 
French,  was  the  commercial  treaty  broken. 

"  Our  sending  a  squadron  to  the  Scheldt  they  complained  of  as  an  injury. 

•  By  the  Alien  Aut,  33  Geo.  HI.  c.  4,  it  wb3  enacted,  thnl  on  the  arnval  of 
every  vessel  in  this  kini^lom,  the  master  ur  commiindcr  should  deliver  a  written 
declaration  to  on  officer  of  the  customs,  containing  the  nnmc,  ranlt,  occupation,  and 
description  of  every  foreigner  (if  any)  on  board.  Aliens  were  not  to  import  nmiH  or 
ammunition,  except  as  merchandize.  Those  who  had  been  prohibited  by  the  King  in 
Council  were  not  to  land  without  express  permission,  nor  were  any  to  depart  w-ichuut 
a  passport.  One  of  the  Secretaries  of  Stnte  was  empowered,  by  warrant,  to  espel 
aliens  from  the  kingdom  when  it  was  apprehended  they  would  be  disobedient  to  pro- 
clamations or  orders  in  council ;  and  the  King,  by  proclamation  or  order  in  council, 
was  authorized  to  order  thera  to  dwell  in  aueh  place  aa  he  might  think  necessary  for 
the  public  security.  Housekeepers,  when  required  by  a  magistrate,  were  to  give  n 
description  of  aliens  ifsiding  with  them.  Those  who  had  arrived  in  this  kingdom 
aincc  Ist  of  January,  1792,  or  who  should  arrive  during  the  continuance  of  the 
act  in  question,  were  to  render  on  account  of  all  arms,  weapons,  gunpowder,  and 
ammunition  in  their  possession,  of  which  the  magistrate  might  deprive  them  if  he 
thought  fit;  and  one  of  the  Secretaries  uf  State  might  issue  w-arrania  for  searching 
their  dwellings.  All  these  enactments  were  enforced  by  severe  penalties,  extending 
even  to  transportation.  The  act  was  to  continue  in  force  until  the  Ist  of  January, 
1 794,  and  trom  thence  to  the  end  of  the  then  next  session  of  Parliament. 
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And  here  the  right  honourable  gentleman  introduced  the  popular  topic  of 
their   charming  operations   in   Belgium;    the   disturbance  of  which   tliey 
thought  themselves  entitled  to  resent  as  an  aggression.     He  was  as  little 
disposed  to  defend  their  operations  in  Belgium  as  the  right  honounble 
gentleman,  although  he  saw  not  for  what  purpose  they  were  here  alluded  to, 
unless  to  inflame  the  passions,  and  mislead  the  judgment;  but  if  by  that 
squadron  we  had  disturbed  them  in  their  operations  of  war  against  the 
Emperor,  which  he  admitted  we  had  not  done,  they  would  haTe  had  jut 
cause  to  complain.     *  Then/  said  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  *  they 
complain  of  our  conduct  on  the  afHicting  news  of  the  murder  of  their  King; 
what,  shall  we  not  grieve  for  the  untimely  fate  of  an  innocent  monarch,  moit 
cruelly  put  to  death  by  his  own  subjects  ?     Shall  we  not  be  permitted  ts 
testify  our  sorrow  and  abhorrence  on  an  event  that  outrages  every  prindpfe 
of  justice,  and  shocks  every  feeling  of  humanity  r'     Of  that  event  he  should 
never  speak  but  with  grief  and  detestation.     But,  was  the  expression  of  obt 
sorrow  all  ?     Was  not  the  atrocious  event  made  the  subject  of  a  mestige 
from  his  Majesty  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament:*  And  now  he  would  s^ 
the  few  more  candid  men,  who  owned  that  they  thought  this  event  alone  t 
sufficient  cause  of  war,  what  end  could  be  gained  by  further  negotittioi 
with  Chauvelin,  Marct,  or  Dumourier?t  1^*^  ministers  mean  to  barter  the 
blood  of  this  ill-fated  monarch  for  any  of  the  points  in  dispute ;    to  ny, 
the  evacuation  of  Brabant  shall  atone  for  so  much,  the  evacuation  of  Savef 
for  so  much  more  ?     Of  this  he  would  accuse  no  man ;  but,  on  their  frii* 
ciple,  when  tlie  crime  was  committed,  negotiation  must  cease.     He  agicci 
however,  with  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  and  he  was  glad  to  hear  luB 
say  so,  that  this  crime  was  no  cause  of  war ;  but,  if  it  were  admitted  to  bl 
so,  it  was  surely  not  decent  that  the  subject  of  war  should  never  be  dtf 
mentioned  without  reverting  to  the  death  of  the  King.     When  he  propoirf 
sending  an  ambassador  to  France,  '  What  !*  said  the  right  honourable  gi^ 
tleman,  '  send  an  ambassador  to  men  that  are  trying  their  King  !*     If  we  bit 
sent  an  ambassador,  even  then ;  had  our  conduct  towards  the  French  btA 

•  On  tho  28lh  of  Junuar>-,  1793. 

t  Althoii};h,  after  the  roi-ull  of  Karl  (iowcr,  no  British  ambassador  had  bern  iOCl* 
Paris,  yet  M.  Chauvdui  was  cncouru'^ed.  both  by  I/ord  (ircn^-Ulc  and  Mr.  PiB,  •» 
enter  into  explanations  which  might  tend  to  the  preservation  of  peace.     M.  Xaitli  * 
u^ent  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  -who  eume  to  Ix)udon  solely  on  his  busiiMMi  |i^ 
tended  to  have  i)ower  from  the  French  (government  to  treat ;  and  he  ohfaiaid  At 
appointment  of  nn  audience  for  an  unnume<l  coadjutor  of  his,  to  open 
with  Mr.  Pitt,  who  wum  desirous  to  treat  "H-itli  M.  Moret,  as  a  confidential 
the  Executive  Council ;  but  when  they  explaine<l  tliemselvoi,  it  was  diaoowfd  M 
neitlier  had  the  Hli^htest  pretensions  to  a  public  character,  nor  to  any  authority.    Vb 
Pitt,  instead  of  disiilapng  any  irritation  or  annoyance,  advincd  M.  Maret  n 
to  despatdi  a  courier  to  Paris,    for  authority  and  iuKtructions ;   but  the 
Council  commanded  him  tf)  abstain  from  all  intereourxp  with  Mr.  Pitt  on  the 
of  politics,  and  to  return  immediately. — Adolph.  IIiMt.  of  the  Reign  of  Oea.IIL 
vol.  V.  p.  3:{(>. 
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more  candid  and  conciliating,  the  fatal  issue  of  that  trial  might  have  been 
prevented.  *  But,'  said  the  ri^ht  honourable  genElemao,  '  we  negotiated 
unofficially.'  The  importance  ui  any  wise  purpose  of  this  distinction 
between  official  and  unofficial  negotiation,  of  this  battering  instead  of  selling, 
he  could  never  understand ;  but  even  to  this  mode  of  negotiating  the  dia- 
mission  of  U.  Chauvelin  put  an  end.  But  M.  Chauvclin,  it  was  said,  went 
away  the  very  day  after  he  rEceived  the  order,  although  he  might  have 
stayed  eight  days  and  negotiated  ail  [ho  while !  Was  it  so  estraordinary  a 
thing  that  a  man  of  honour,  receiving  such  an  order,  should  not  choose  (o 
mn  the  risk  of  insult,  by  staying  the  full  time  allowed  him ;  or  could  he 
imagine,  that  his  ready  compliance  with  such  an  order  would  be  considered 
aa  an  ofience?  When  M,  Chauvelin  went  away  and  M.  Maret  did  not  think 
hinuelf  authorized  to  negotiate,  ministers  sent  a  message  to  Lord  Auckland. 
to  negotiate  with  General  Dumourier,  which  reached  him  too  late.*  Ad- 
mitting this  to  be  a  proof  of  their  wish  to  negotiate,  while  negotiation  was 
practicable,  what  was  their  cunduct  from  the  opening  of  the  session  ?  If 
be  or  any  of  his  friends  proposed  to  negotiate — '  Negotiate !'  they  exclaimed, 
'  we  are  already  at  war.'  Now  it  appeared  that  they  did  negotiate  with 
unaccredited  agents,  although  the  Secretary  of  State  had  said  that  such  a 
negotiation  was  not  compatible  with  his  belief;  and,  last  of  all,  (strange 
conduct  for  lovers  of  peace!)  they  ordered  to  quit  the  country  the  only 
person  with  whom  they  could  negotiate  in  their  unofficial  way.  He  was 
happy  to  see  the  right  honourable  gentleman  so  much  ashamed  of  this 
mutilated  farce  of  negotiation,  as  to  be  glad  to  piece  it  out  with  Lord  Auck 
land  and  General  Dumourier,  Then  was  asked  the  miserable  question, 
'  What  interest  have  ministers  in  promoting  a  war,  if,  as  it  has  been  said, 
the  ministers  who  begin  war  in  this  country  are  never  allowed 
elude  it  ?'  Admitting  this  to  be  true,  for  which  he  saw  no  good 
then  surely  tliey  who  endeavoured  to  avert  a  war,  ought  to  be  allowed  some 
credit  for  the  purity  of  their  motives.  But  ministers  never  opened  a  fair 
communication  on  the  points  in  dispute  with  France.  They  acted  like  men 
afraid  of  asking  satisfaction,  for  fear  that  it  should  be  granted— of  stating  the 
specific  causes  of  war,  lest  tiiey  should  lose  the  pretext. 

"  An  opinion  somewhere  stated  had  been  adverted  to,  that  the  people 
might  consider  this  as  a  war  in  which  kings  were  more  interested  than  their 
subjects.  He  felt  great  respect  for  monarchy,  and  it  was  neither  his  practice 
nor  his  inclination  to  speak  harshly  of  kings.  He  had  already  said,  that 
monarchy  was  the  corner,  or  rather  the  key-stone,  of  the  British  constitution, 
which  was  a  limited,  not  an  unliinited,  monarchy.    But,  with  all  due  reverence 

•  On  the  2.'!rd  of  Jnnuiuy,  1793,  Dumoxu-ier  wrote  a  letter,  dated  at  Paris,  to  Lord 
Auckland,  the  British  Minister  ot  the  Hague,  proposing  a  conference  with  a  view  to 
a  pacific  arrangement.  A  contercni'c  wna  appointed,  but  on  the  Hth  of  Fcbniory 
Lord  Auckland  was  informed  that  Dumourier  had  received  ordcra  ftom  the  National 
Convention  nut  to  hold  it.— UitTord's  Life  of  Pitt,  vol.  iii.  p.  343.  See  Dui 
I,ctl«r  to  Lord  Auckland,  m  Appendix  C.  to  the  above  vol. 
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for  crowned  heads,  was  it  impossible  to  conceiye  that  kings  might  love,  not 
limited,  but  unlimited,  monarchy ;  and  that  resistance  to  the  limited  monarchy 
attempted  to  be  established  in  France,  in  the  room  of  the  unlimited  monuthy, 
by  which  that  country  was  formerly  governed,  might  have  been  the  true  came 
of  the  combination  of  some  of  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe  ?  Ois  King 
had  sat  too  long  on  the  throne  of  a  free  kingdom ;  he  had  had  too  mneh 
experience  that  the  love  of  his  people  was  a  stronger  defence  than  guards 
and  armies,  to  forfeit  that  love,  by  transgressing  the  bounds  whidi  the  con- 
stitution prescribed  to  him,  were  even  his.Tirtues  and  his  wisdom  less  than 
they  were  known  to  be.  But  had  not  kings  the  frailties  of  other  men  ? 
Were  they  not  liable  to  be  ill-advised  ?  What  became  of  that  freedom  of 
speech  which  was  the  boast  of  Parliament,  if  he  might  not  suppose  that,  by 
evil  counsellors,  their  ears  might  be  poisoned,  and  their  hearts  deceived  ? 
He  therefore  feared  that  this  war  would  be  supposed  to  be  a  war  for  restoring 
monarchy  in  France,  and  for  supporting  rather  the  cause  of  kings  than  the 
cause  of  the  people.  He  would  be  the  last  to  draw  a  distinction  of  interest 
between  tlie  rich  and  the  poor ;  for,  whatever  the  superficial  observer  mi^t 
think,  nothing  was  clearer,  when  philosophically  considered,  than  that  a  man 
who  was  not  immediately  possessed  of  property,  had  as  great  an  intereit  ia 
the  general  protection  and  security  of  property  as  he  who  was ;  and,  therefore, 
he  rc])robated  all  those  calls  upon  the  particular  exertions  of  men  of  property 
as  tending  to  excite  the  idea  of  an  invidious  distinction,  which  did  not  eaX 
in  fact. 

''  AMien  the  attack  on  France  was  called  the  cause  of  kings,  it  was  not  a 
very  witty,  but  a  sufficient  reply,  that  opposing  it  might  be  called  the  caoie 
of  subjects.  He  imputed  bad  motives  to  no  man,  but  when  actions  eonld 
not  be  explained  on  one  motive,  he  had  a  right  to  attempt  to  explain  them 
on  another.  If  there  were  at  present  such  a  spirit  in  this  country  as  in  the 
beginning  of  the  American  war,  what  would  be  our  conduct  ?  To  join  the 
combined  powers  in  their  war  on  the  internal  government  of  France.  He 
was  happy  that  the  public  abhorrence  of  a  war  on  such  a  motive  was  so  giest, 
that  the  right  honourable  gentleman  felt  himself  called  upon  to  ^sclaim  it  st 
great  length.  But  how  had  ministers  acted  ?  They  had  taken  advantage  of 
the  folly  of  the  French,  they  had  negotiated  without  proposing  specific  tenat, 
and  then  broken  off  the  negotiation.  At  home  they  had  alarmed  the  people 
that  their  own  constitution  was  in  danger,  and  they  had  made  use  of  a 
melancholy  event,  which,  however  it  might  affect  us  as  men,  did  not  ooneen 
us  as  a  nation,  to  inflame  our  passions  and  impel  us  to  war ;  and  now  thai 
we  were  at  war,  they  durst  not  avow  the  causes  of  it,  nor  tell  us  on  what 
terms  peace  might  have  been  preserved. 

"  He  rejoiced  to  hear  that  we  had  no  treaty  with  the  Emperor.  If  our 
motives  were  now  suspected,  he  ho])ed  our  future  conduct  would  be  svdl  ss 
to  put  away  suspicion.  If  we  joined  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  Prossia,  we 
muNt  make  common  cause  with  them,  or  act  always  with  the  jealoosy  and 
suspicion  of  parties,  either  of  whom  might  secure  their  own  views  by  a 
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Beparate  peace  at  the  expense  of  the  rest.  When  we  found  ouraelTea  drawn 
into  this  common  cause,  we  might  say  that  we  were  forced  to  what  we  did 
not  intend ;  but  tlie  fact  would  be,  that  we  should  be  wasting  the  blood 
and  treasure  of  the  people  of  this  country  for  an  object  wliich  the  people  of 
this  country  disclaimed — to  enable  foreign  armies  to  frame  a  goTcmment  for 
France.  Such  an  instance  would  furnish  more  arguments  against  the 
mechaniam  of  our  constitution  than  all  the  writers  who  had  scrutinized  it« 
defects.  He  hoped  we  neither  had,  nor  should  have,  any  treaty  with  the 
combined  powers,  unless  our  objects  were  specifically  stated.  But  what 
might  be  the  moment  of  discussing  these  objects  i  The  moment  of  danger 
and  alarm,  with  the  powerful  engine,  fear,  influencing  their  decision.  By 
the  promise  in  his  Majesty's  speech,  of  employing  firm  and  temperate  mea- 
sures, he  had  understood,  first,  a  remonstrance  on  the  causes  of  compUint, 
then  a  speciSc  demand  of  satisfaction,  and  an  armament  to  give  ofBcacy  to 
both.     On  his  hope  of  the  first  two  he  bad  voted  for  the  third. 

■'  The  right  honourable  gentleman  said  we  had  received  insults  which 
ought  not  to  have  been  borne  for  tweuty.four  hours.  These  were  magnani- 
mous words.  In  the  affair  of  Nootka  Sound  the  aggression  by  Spain  was  as 
direct  and  unqualified  as  any  that  could  be  stated,  and  yet  wc  had  home  it 
for  twenty-four  days.  Why  was  not  the  same  course  pursued  now  as  then  ? 
He  was  now  called  upon,  as  a  member  of  that  House,  to  support  his  Majesty 
in  the  war,  for  the  war  was  begun,  and  he  would  do  it;  but  he  was  not 
pledged  to  any  of  those  crooked  reasonings  on  which  some  gentlemen 
grounded  their  support  of  ministers,  nor  less  bound  to  watch  them,  because, 
"by  their  misconduct,  we  had  been  forced  into  a  war,  which  both  the  dignity 
and  the  security  of  Great  Britain  would  have  been  better  consulted  in 
avoiding.  He  was  never  sanguine  as  to  the  success  of  a  war.  It  might  be 
glorious  to  our  army  and  our  navy,  and  yet  ruinous  to  the  people.  The  event 
of  the  last  campaign — '  procul  absit  omen  ' — and  the  example  of  the  American 
war,  had  taught  him  that  we  might  be  compelled  to  make  peace  on  terms 
less  advantageous  than  could  have  been  obtained  without  unsheathing  the 
Bword ;  and  if  this  might  be  the  consequence  to  us,  the  consequences  to  our 
ally,  the  Dutch,  munt  be  such  as  be  would  not  suffer  himself  to  anticipate. 
The  ordering  M.  Chauvelin  to  depart  the  Idngdom,  and  the  stopping  the 
esportatiott  of  com  to  France,  when  exportation  was  allowed  to  other 
countries,  were  acts  of  hostility  and  provocation  on  our  part,  wbich  did  not 
allow  us  to  say,  as  the  proposed  address  said,  that  the  war  was  an  unprovoked 
aggression  on  the  part  of  France,  Truth  and  justice  were  preferable  to 
high-Bounding  words,  and  therefore  he  should  move  an  amendment,  containing 
nothing  that  was  not  strictly  true,  and  in  Toting  whicb  the  House  might  be 
unanimous." 

Mr.  Fox  concluded  with  moving  his  amendment  as  follows  ; — "  That  we 
learn,  with  the  utmost  concern,  that  the  Assembly,  who  now  exercise  the 
powers  of  government  in  France,  have  directed  the  commission  of  acts  of 
hostility  against  the  persons  and  property  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  and  that 
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they  have  actually  declared  war  against  his  Majesty  and  the  United  ProTineet; 
that  wc  humbly  beg  leave  to  assure  his  Majesty,  that  his  Majesty's  fiuthfol 
Commons  will  exert  themselves  with  the  utmost  zeal  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  honour  of  his  Majesty's  crown,  and  the  vindication  of  the  rights  of  lut 
people ;  and  nothing  shall  be  wanting  on  their  part  that  can  contribute  to 
that  firm  and  effectual  support  which  his  Majesty  has  so  much  reason  to 
expect  from  a  brave  and  loyal  people,  in  repelling  every  hostile  attempC 
against  this  country,  and  in  such  other  exertions  as  may  be  necessary  to 
induce  France  to  consent  to  such  terms  of  pacification  as  may  be  consistent 
with  the  honour  of  his  Majesty's  crown,  the  security  of  his  allies,  and  the 
interests  of  his  people." 

Mr.  Fox's  amendment  was  rejected,  and  the  address  proposed  bj  Mr.  I^tt 
agreed  to  without  a  di\ision. 


Mr.  Grey's  Motion  for  a  Reform  in  Parliament. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1 792,  an  association  was  formed  under  the  name 
of  "  the  Friends  of  the  People,"  consisting  of  one  hundred  persons  ;  twenty- 
eight  of  whom  were  the  most  active  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  ia 
oj)position  to  the  Government,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Fox,  who  did  not 
belong  to  this  association.  They  immediately  published  a  short  declaratioD* 
signed  by  all  the  members ;  and  also  an  address,  of  considerable  length,  to 
the  people  of  Great  Britain,  signed  only  by  Mr.  Grey,  the  Chairman.  In  the 
former,  they  set  forth  that  their  object  was  to  obtain  a  Parliamentary  refinn. 
by  extending  the  suffrage,  and  by  a  more  frequent  exercise  of  the  right  d 
electing  their  representatives ;  and  in  the  latter  they  explained  their  detigi 
more  fully,  and  invited  such  as  agreed  to  their  principles  to  join  the  utfh 
ciation. 

In  conformity  with  a  resolution  entered  into  at  a  meeting  of  the  associatiflai 
Mr.  Grey,  on  the  iiOth  of  April,  1 792,  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  subnil 
to  the  consideration  of  the  House  of  (.*ommons,  in  the  course  of  the  neit 
session,  a  motion  relative  to  a  reform  in  the  representation  of  the  people.* 

17yfi.  Mai/  7.  Agreeably  to  that  intimation,  Mr.  Grey  now  made  hv 
motion  for  a  reform  in  Parliament.  After  a  variety  of  pctiUons,  pointing  ^ 
the  same  object,  had  been  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House,  he  presented  oae 
from  the  society  of  "  the  Friends  of  the  People."  f  ^^  stated,  with  fgaiA 
precision  and  distinctness,  the  defects  wliich  existed  in  the  rcpresentatioa  of 
the  people  in  Parliament.  The  number  of  representatives  assigned  to  te 
different  counties  was  grossly  disproportioned  to  their  comparatiTe  ezkA 
population,  and  trade  ;  insomuch,  that  Cornwall  alone  sent  more  mcmbcnti 
Parliament  than  Yorkshire.  Rutland,  and  Middlesex,  put  together.  TW 
elective  franchise  was  so  partially  and  unequally  distributed,  and  in 

•  Tinnlinr'.s  I.ifc  of  Pitt.  chap,  xiv, 

t  Set  tho  Pctitinn,  rail.  Hist.  vol.  xxx.  p.  788. 
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mitancea  committed  to  bodies  of  men  of  such  very  limited  numbers,  that  the 
majority  of  the  House  was  elected  hy  less  than  filleen  thoaaand  electors, 
wbicb,  if  the  male  adults  in  the  kingdom  were  estimated  only  at  three 
millions,  was  not  more  than  the  two-hundredth  part  of  them.  The  right  of 
voting  was  regulated  by  no  uniform  or  rational  principle,  and  the  exercise  of 
the  elective  franchise  was  only  renewed  once  in  seven  years ;  aeventy  raera- 
bera  were  returned  by  thirty-five  places,  where  the  right  of  voting  was  vested 
in  burgage  and  other  tenures  of  a  similar  description,  and  the  elections 
notoriously  a  mere  matter  of  form  ;  ninety  were  elected  by  forty-sis  places, 
in  none  of  which  the  numbi^r  of  voters  exceeded  fifty  ;  thirty-seven  by  nine- 
teen places,  where  the  greatest  number  was  not  more  than  one  hundred ; 
fifty-two  by  twenty-sii  places,  no  one  of  them  containing  more  than  two 
bnndred  ;  twenty  more,  for  counties  in  Scotland,  by  leas  tlian  one  hundred 
each,  and  ten  for  other  counties,  in  the  same  part  of  llio  kingdom,  having  less 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  t^ioh  ;  thirteen  districts  of  burghs  in  Scotland  not 
containing  one  hundred  eacli,  and  two  districts  of  burghs  not  containing  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  each,  returning  fifteen  more.  In  this  manner,  two 
hundred  and  ninety -four  members  were  chosen,  and  being  a  majority  of  the 
entire  House,  were  enabled  to  decide  all  questions  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
people  of  England  and  Scotland. 

The  petition  then  wont  on  to  take  notice  of  tho  right  of  voting,  or  the 
▼arious  restrictions  and  limiiations  under  which  the  privilege  of  a  vote  for 
the  choice  of  a  representative  was  bestowed,  stating  the  great  evils  and 
inequalities  that  prevailed  in  that  respect.  It  afterwards  took  notice  of  the 
qualifications  to  be  possessed  by  candidates  and  those  elected;  and  then 
considered  the  evils  arising  from  the  duration  of  Parliaments.  It  complained 
of  the  manner  in  which  elections  were  conducted,  and  of  the  evils  resulting 
from  the  length  of  time  to  which  polls  were  protracted.  It  noticed  the 
system  of  private  patronage  exercised  in  the  election  of  the  representatives 
of  tbe  people  ;  showing,  under  this  head,  that,  by  the  patronage  and  in- 
fluence of  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  individuals,  the  return  of  no  fewer 
than  three  hundred  and  seven  members  of  that  House  was  procured, 
which  considerably  exceeded  a  majority  of  the  House.  After  dwelling  at 
considerable  length  upon  all  the  points  already  mentioned,  and  detailing 
a  variety  of  other  abuses,  it  concluded  by  stating  the  great  necessity 
there  was  for  the  application  of  an  immediate  remedy,  and  the  high  impor- 
tance of  such  a  measure  ;  and  prayed  the  House  to  take  the  matter  into  their 
serious  consideration,  and  to  apply  such  remedy  and  redress  to  tbe  evils 
complained  of  as  should  appear  proper.  The  allegations  of  the  petition  were 
dwelt  upon  with  great  eloquence  and  ability  by  Mr.  Grey,  who  concluded  by 
moving,  "  That  the  said  petition  be  referred  to  the  consideration  of  a  com- 
mittee." Nearly  all  the  principal  speakers  on  both  sides  of  the  House  took 
part  in  tbe  debate,  which  was  protracted  to  the  unusual  length  of  two  days. 
The  supporters  of  the  motion  were  Mr.  Erskine,  Mr.  Duncombe,  Mr.  Francis, 
Mr.  Whitbread,  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  Mr.  Fox.     It  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Jenkin- 
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son,  Mr.  Powys,  Mr.  Windham,  Mr.  Stanley,  Mr.  Buxton,  Sir  William  Youif  • 
Sir  William  Milner,  the  Earl  of  Momington,  Mr.  Anstruther,  Mr.  Pitt,  and 
Mr.  Adam.     At  the  dose  of  the  second  day's  debate, 

Mr.  Fox  said,  **  he  was  sorry  to  trespass  on  the  patience  of  the  Hoose  ai 
so  late  an  hour,  when,  after  two  days*  debate,  he  could  hare  but  littla  kope 
that  he  should  cither  entertain  or  instruct.     It  was  new  and  eztraordinaiy, 
that,  by  the  course  and  mode  of  argument  pursued  by  the  right  hononralile 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  he  should  feel  himself  called  upoD  to 
apologize  for  persisting  in  the  opinion  which  he  had  always  held  upon  Pariia- 
mentary  reform,  or  to  assign  his  reasons,  and  justify  himself  for  not  altering 
it,  as  the  right  honourable  gentleman  had  thought  fit  to  do.     He  had  neicr 
before  imagined  that  the  presumption  of  guilt  lay  against  consistency,  and 
that  whoever  presumed  to  think  as  he  had  always  thought  must  immediatdy 
be  put  on  his  defence.     If  the  opinions  which  the  right  honourable  gentkmiB 
formerly  professed,  if  the  propositions  which  he  had  endeavoured  to  persuade 
Parliament  to  adopt,  were  so  very  erroneous,  and  pregnant  with  such  alam- 
ing  consequences  as  he  had  now  depicted,  it  was  but  natural  to  suj^MMe  that 
he  would  have  read  his  recantation  with  compunction,  and  czpreaaed  hamifi* 
ation  instead  of  triumph  in  recapitulating  the  enormoua  mischiefs  to  wUdi 
his  former  errors  might  have  exposed  his  country.     He  assumed  that  tke 
right  honourable  gentleman  had  completely  changed   his    sentimenti  m 
Parliamentary  reform,  for  he  had  expressly  said  so,  with  the  poor  icsun 
that  the  time  might  yet  come  when  he  should  think  it  as  expedient  at  he 
had  done  before.     The  arguments  he  had  used  would  apply  equally  to  il 
times  ;  and  it  would  have  been  more  candid  to  have  said  so  explidtly,  tfca 
to  have  held  out  a  hope  which,  without  a  second  change  of  opinion  ai 
as  the  first,  could  never  be  realized.     In  his  arguments  against  the 
motion  the  right  honourable  gentleman  had  had  recourse  to  the  mistake,  tbi 
the  object  of  the  present  motion  was  universal  suffirage :  against  this,  vkick 
made  no  part  of  the  motion,  more  than  half  his  speech  was  employed,  ui 
every  iota  of  that  part  borrowed  from  what  had  been  urged  against  hiMiV 
ten  years  ago,  by  those  who  opposed  his  first  motion  for  a  reform  ia  Ai 
representation.     Here  the  right  honourable  gentleman  was  only  a  plagifl}/ 
not  a  common  plagiary  indeed,  but  such  a  plagiary  as  Virgil,  for  ii 
who  improved  and  adorned  whatever  he  borrowed.    He  was  obliged  to 
that  his  honourable  friend  who  made  the  motion  declaimed  uniTersal 
for  his  object ;  but  then,  he  said,  look  at  the  petitions  !  only  one  of 
however,  contained  this  doctrine.     Was  he  ready  to  say,  that, 
brought  forward  his  motion  in  1 782,*  none  of  the  petitions  then  betas  iki 

*  The  Hubject  of  a  rcfi)nn  in  the  representation  of  the  people  was  bnmglit  faw'lf 
Mr.  Pitt  on  three  several  oeca5»ion»  in  the  House  of  Conunons :  first,  on  the  7th rf*^ 
1782,  (luring  the  ndniinistrution  of  the  Murquifi  of  li<x*kin;i:ham ;  secondly,  ca  tit  •* 
of  May,  17S:j,  ihirin);  the  coalition  ailministrntion  ;  and  thirdlv,  on  the  ISlkrf  Af* 

1 7S«>,  when  lie  >%  au  liinihclf  tir&t  uiinioter. 
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HoKse  contained  the  Tery  same  doctrine  ?  But,  i&  Addition  to  the  evidence 
of  the  petitions,  his  honourable  friend  had,  on  some  other  oecasion,  met 
certain  persons  at  a  tavern,  known  advocates  for  univerGal  suffrage,  which 
WM  almost  proof  positive  that  his  honourable  friend  was  so  too  !  But  how 
did  this  sort  of  inference  operate  against  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
himadf  ?  When  lie  brought  forn-ard  his  plana  of  reform,  he  was  acting  at  all 
pcmtts  with  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  the  great  apoatlc  of  universal  suffrage  ; 
mkI  it  was  no  very  unreasonable  supposition  that  his  first  motion  on  the 
■nbject  of  reform  might  have  been  concerted  with  hb  Grace  at  Richmond 
House.  If,  then,  men's  intentions  were  to  be  canvafsed  h;  supposed  privity 
to  the  designs  of  others,  the  privity  of  tbe  right  honourable  gentJemnn  to  the 
Duke  of  Richmond's  system  of  untversal  suffrage  could  not  bo  denied,  and 
he  miiKt  be  pronounced  guilty  by  his  own  rule, 

**  The  right  honourable  gentleman's  next  objection  was  to  tbe  mode — the 
▼ery  Wme  mode  which  he  himself  had  adopted.  On  more  mature  consider- 
ation be  had  altered  his  mode  ;  but  here  he  must  intercede  for  Ihc  right 
honoQTHblc  gentleman's  juvenile  judgment,  and  in  particular  request  that  ho 
would  not  insist  on  dragging  through  the  dirt  al!  those  who  hail  supported 
him  in  his  first  motion.  What  reason  he  had  for  changing  a  motion,  which 
he  lost  (inly  by  twenty  votes,  was  perhaps  better  known  lo  himself  than  to 
other* ;  but  he  had  no  right  to  say  that  a  motion  of  tbe  same  kind  was  more 
daageTDus  now  than  his  own  was  in  1782."  Mr.  Fos  said,  "  that  he,  who 
had  supported  all  his  motions  for  reform,  thought  the  first  the  least  objec- 
tioDBtdc.  The  mode  of  proceeding  lately  insisted  upon,  that  a  member  who 
proposed  the  redress  of  any  grievance  must  move  a  specific  remedy  before  the 
House  could  take  the  grievance  into  consideration,  was  directly  contrary  to 
the  most  approved  Parliamentary  practice.  The  member  who  moved  for  a 
committee  might  go  into  it  with  a  specific  statement,  which  he  might  see 
reason  to  alter,  unless,  indeed,  the  right  honourable  gentleman  had  got  an 
exclusive  patent  for  altering  opinions  ;  or  the  committee,  supposing  the 
grievance  to  be  proved,  might  suggest  a  plan  of  their  own,  subject,  like  every 
other,  to  future  modification  or  rejection  by  the  House,  when  it  appeared  in 
the  form  of  a  bill.  Such  was  the  most  convenient  and  the  most  ordinary 
mode  of  proceeding  in  all  matters  of  great  importance.  Now,  what  was  tbe 
right  honourable  gentleman's  specific  plan  ?  He  owed  an  apology  to  all 
those  who  voted  for  it,  and  to  him  (Mr.  F03)  among  the  rest,  and  who, 
although  they  approved  of  a  Parliamentary  reform  did  not  approve  of  his 
particular  plan,  but  trusted  that,  when  the  general  question  was  carried,  they 
should  be  able  to  frame  the  plan  in  a  less  exceptionable  manner.  These  were 
the  precise  conditions  on  which  he  then  called  for  tbe  support  of  all  who 
wished  well  to  Parliamentary  reform  ;  and  now  be  pretended  to  say,  that  by 
supporting  it  they  pledged  themselves  not  to  the  general  question,  but  to  the 
particular  plan.  The  general  rule  was,  for  all  who  agreed  as  to  tbe  existence 
of  a  grievance,  and  the  necessity  of  a  remedy,  to  concur  as  far  as  they  could, 
and  then  to  debate  the  particulars  at  a  more  advanced  stage.     This  was  a 
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sufficient  answer  ad  hominem  to  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  and  to  aU 
the  arguments  against  the  mode.     All  those  who  wished  well  to  the  general 
subject  ought  to  concur  in  support  of  the  present  motion,  and  if  that  were 
carried  the  specific  plan  would  come  properly  under  discussion  in  a  future  stage. 
**  Another  objection  was  to  the  time.  When  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
made  his  motion,  he  alleged  as  the  reason  for  it,  that  there  were  no  adequate 
means  of  supporting  a  good  minister,  or  of  repressing  a  bad  one,  witliont  a 
reform  in  the  representation ;  that  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  system  had  the 
misfortune  of  the  American  war  been  owing ;  and  that  it  was  necessary  to 
provide  against  the  nation*s  falling  into  a  similar  calamity.     What  had  since 
happened  to  make  the  calamity  less  to  be  dreaded,  or  the  precaution  less 
expedient  ?     Under  the  administration  of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  an 
administration  of  which  be  approved,  the  right  honourable  gentleman  first 
proposed  reform,  and  that,  too,  in  a  time  of  war.     Under  another  adminis- 
tration, of  which  he  did  not  approve,  he  again  proposed  it,  and  in  time  of 
peace.     On  neither  of  these  occasions  did  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
consider  the  character  of  the  Ministry  as  at  all  affecting  the  expediency  of 
his  motion,  nor  had  he  ever  argued  on  it  in  that  way.     A  third  administratioo 
succeeded,  of  which  he  certainly  did  not  entertain  a  bad  opinion,  for  he  wst 
at  the  head  of  it  himself ;  still  he  maintained,  or  said  he  maintained,  all  tbe 
doctrines  he  had  held  before  on  the  necessity  of  reform.     His  reason  conld 
not  be  that  he  distrusted  the  virtue  of  the  then  House  of  Ck>mmons,  for  it 
was  a  favourite  House  of  Commons,  on  all  occasions  much  extolled  by  hoL 
Such  a  favourite  indeed,  that  his  plan  of  reform  was  not  to  commence  tiD 
after  the  dissolution  of  that  Parliament.     Thus,  under  all  possible  drcoa- 
stances  of  time,  in  time  of  war,  in  time  of  peace,  under  an  adminisfpuioi 
which  had  his  confidence,  under  an  administration  that  had  it  not,  and  whs 
he  himself  was  Minister,  had  the  right  honourable  gentleman  agitated  ^ 
question  of  reform.     What  was  there  now  to  make  it  improper  for  anollff 
to  do  that  which  it  had  been  proper  for  him  to  do  in  every  variety  of  tiM 
and  circumstances  ?     The  prosperity  of  the  country  was  no  argument  agiiilK 
reform,  for  it  was  not  urged  as  a  necessary  measure  to  restore  prosperity, M 
to  give  security  to  the  prosperity  which  we  enjoyed.     That  security,  by  Ai 
right  honourable  gentleman's  own  admission,  no  change  of  Ministers,  notitff 
else  could  give  ;  for  he  had  moved  it  when  Minister  himself,  and  he  did  Ml 
surely  mistrust  his  own  administration.     When  his  honourable  friend  pM 
notice  of  his  motion  last  year — a  part  of  his  argument  which  had  been  icij 
unfairly  treated — he  said,  that  a  time  of  national  prosperity  and  peace, as  tki 
Minister  had  described  that  to  be,  must  be  considered  as  favoorabb  If 
reviving  the  question  of  reform.     Since  then  this  imfortunate  and  nad  mt 
had  been  entered  into,  and  his  honourable  friend  said,  *•  You  who  olgectrf  ^ 
my  motion  last  year  as  improper  in  the  season  of  prosperity  and  pcaee,  CM> 
not  now  make  the  same  objection  in  the  season  of  war  and  much  ps^ 
distress.*     This,  which  he  adduced  merely  as  an  arffumenttim  ad  kmmm»^ 
prove  the  inconsistency  of  his  opponents,  was  attempted  to  be  made  a  chHf* 
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of  inconsifltenc;  againet  himself.  What  objection  could  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  raise  to  teTiring  the  question  of  refonn  in  a  House  of  Commons 
which  he  had  found  bo  favourable  to  him  on  every  other  subject  ?  He  would 
hardly  venture  to  Bay,  that  the  House  of  Commons  had  been  so  universally 
complaisant  to  him,  that  he  was  sore  they  would  never  support  a  bad 
Minister.  Had  they  often  joined  him  in  opposing  Ministers  whom  he 
thought  had,  be  might  indeed  eay  that  they  would  never  suffer  misconduct 
in  a  Minister;  but  on  nine  year.s'  experience  of  support  to  his  own  adminis- 
tration, it  would  be  rather  too  much  to  make  the  same  inference.  There 
could  he  no  objection  to  the  motion  being  made-  now,  except  that  it  was 
made  by  his  honourable  friend  instead  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman. 
In  the  pride  of  his  new  wisdom,  his  present  self  felt  such  contempt  for  hia 
former  self,  that  he  could  not  look  back  on  his  former  conduct  and  opinions 
without  a  sort  of  insulting  derision.  As  Lord  Foppington  said  in  the  play, 
'  I  begin  to  (hink  thai  when  I  was  a  commoner,  I  was  a  very  nauseous 
fellow  ;'  ao  the  right  honourablf  ytntlemnn  began  to  think  that  when  he  was 
a  refbrmer  he  must  have  been  a  very  fooUsh  fellow  :  he  might,  nevertheless, 
have  retained  some  degree  of  candour  for  his  honourable  friend,  who  had  not 
yet  received  the  new  lights  with  which  he  was  so  mar\'ellous]y  illuminated. 
If  the  right  honourable  gentleman  had  rested  his  objections  on  the  change  of 
circumstances  produced  by  the  events  in  France,  his  argument  would  have 
been  rational,  or  at  least  consisttnt.  But  he  appealed  to  the  recollection  of 
the  right  honourable  gentlemen,  whether  he  had  not  in  1785  argued  as 
earnestly  against  universal  representation,  and  painted  the  dangers  of  it  in" 
colouTS  as  strong  as  he  had  done  now  ?  The  events  in  France,  therefore, 
had  produced  no  aggravation  of  the  danger  in  his  view  of  the  subject,  but 
rather  made  it  le^s,  inasmuch  as  the  example  of  its  effects  in  France  had 
brought  it  into  utter  discredit  in  the  mind  of  every  thinking  man  ;  and  what 
he  had  not  considered  as  an  objection  to  his  own  motion  in  1"B5,  he  had  no 
right  to  insist  upon  as  an  objection  to  the  motion  of  his  honourable  friend 

"  He  had  always  disliked  universal  representation  as  much  as  the  right 
honourable  gentleman ;  but  that  dislike  was  no  reason  for  charging  it  with 
more  mischief  than  was  fairly  imputable  to  it.  It  had  not  been  the  cause, 
as  the  right  honourable  gentleman  alleged,  of  all  the  evils  in  France.  The 
first,  or  Constituent  Assembly,  was  not  elected  on  this  plan,  but  on  old  usages 
and  old  abuses ;  yet  that  assembly  had  done  some  of  the  most  unjustifiable 
things  done  in  France  :  it  had  despoiled  the  clergy  without  regard  to 
•ituation  or  character,  and  destroyed  the  nobility.  The  second,  or  Legislative 
Assembly,  was  not  chosen  by  individual  su&age  ;  for  when  the  constitution 
was  framed,  wi!d  as  the  French  were,  they  had  laid  many  restrictions  on 
individual  suffrage,  and  made  the  distinction  between  active  and  inactive 
citizens.  It  was,  therefore,  unjust  to  charge  on  it  what  was  done  by 
assemblies  elected  before  tt  was  brought  into  use.  France,  after  doing 
great  honour  to  herself  by  shaking  off  her  old  intolerable  despotism,  had 
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since  been  governed  by  counsels  generally  unwise,  and  often  wicked.  Bot 
what  had  this  to  do  with  our  reform  ?  It  had  been  said  that  French  prin- 
ciples, though  not  more  detestable  than  the  principles  of  Russia,  were  more 
dangerous  and  more  to  be  guarded  against,  because  more  fascinating.  Would 
any  man  now  say  that  French  principles  were  fascinating  ?  What,  then,  had 
we  to  fear  from  what  no  man  in  his  senses  would  wish  to  copy  ? 

"  A  right  honourable  friend  of  his  (Mr.  Windham)  had  last  night,  in  a 
▼ery  eloquent,  but  very  whimsical  speech,  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the 
majority  was  generally  wrong.     But  when  he  came  to  answer  some  objecticNU 
of  his  own  suggesting,  he  found  himself  reduced  to  say,  that,  when  he 
differed  from  the  majority,  he  would  considef  himself  as  equally  independent 
of  the  decision  of  that  majority  as  one  independent  county  member  of  the 
decision  of  another — which  was  just  to  say,  that  he  would  put  an  end  to 
society ;  for  where  every  individual  was  independent  of  the  will  of  the  ictt. 
no  society  could  exist.     It  was  singular  for  him  to  defend  the  decision  of  the 
majority,  who  had  found  it  so  often  against  him ;  and  he  was  in  hopes  that 
his  right  honourable  friend  would  have  shown  him  some  easy  way  of  solnng 
the  difficulty.     His  right  honourable  friend  said,  that  a  wise  man  would  look 
first  to  the  reason  of  the  thing  to  be  decided,  then  to  force,  or  hie  power  of 
carrying  that  decision  into  effect,  but  never  to  the  majority.     He  would  My, 
look  first  and  look  last  to  the  reason  of  the  thing,  without  conaideting 
whether  the  majority  was  likely  to  be  for  or  against  you,  and  leaat  of  all  to 
force."     Mr.  Fox  admitted  ''  that  the  majority  might  sometimes  oppress  As 
minority,  and  that  the  minority  might  be  justified  in  resisting  such  oppreaifli. 
even  by  force;  but  as  a  general  rule,  though  not  without  exception, As 
majority  in  every  community  must  decide  for  the  whole,  because  in  hvBtt 
affairs  there  was  no  umpire  but  human  reason.    The  presumption  was  aki 
that  the  majority  would  be  right :   for  if  five  men  were  to  decide  by  i 
majority,  it  was  probable  that  the  three  would  be  right  and  the  two  mtm^ 
of  which,  if  they  were  to  decide  by  force,  there  would  be  no  prohafaility  il 
all.     ^\llat  was  the  criterion  of  truth  but  the  general  sense  of  mankind? 
Even  in  mathematics  wc  proceeded  from  certain  axioms,  of  the  tnitk  of 
which  wc  had  no  other  proof  but  that  all  mankind  agreed  in  believing  thsK 
If,  then,  what  all  men  agreed  on  was  admitted  to  be  true,  there  was  a  $tnt§ 
presumption  that  what  many,  or  the  majority,  agreed  on  was  true  likewna 
Even  reverence  for  antiquity  resolved  itself  into  this ;  for  what  was  it  M 
consulting  the  decision  of  the  majority,  not  of  one  or  two  genentiono,  bol  tf 
many,  by  the  concurrence  of  which  we  justly  thought  that  we  airived  at 
greater  certainty  ?    His  objection  to  universal  suffrage  was  not  disCmt  of 
the  decision  of  the  majority,  but  because  there  was  no  practical  nods  rf 
collecting  such  su&age,  and  that  by  attempting  it,  what  from  the  opcnliM 
of  hope  on  some,  fear  on  others,  and  all  the  sinister  means  of  inflflfnw  thi^ 
would  so  certainly  be  exerted,  fewer  individual  opinions  would  be  eoUedrf 
than  by  an  appeal  to  a  limited  number.     Therefore,  holding  Cut  to  the  rigkC 
of  the  majority  to  decide,  and  to  the  natural  rights  of  man,  no  taqghl  kf 
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the  Fiencb,  bat  much  abused  by  thcii  practice,  he  would  resist  universal 
au&agerr 

"  WitBont  attempting  to  follow  hia  right  honourable  friend,  when  he 
proposed  to  soar  into  the  skies,  or  dive  inlo  the  deep  to  encounter  his  meta- 
pbTsical  adverearies,  because  in  such  heights  and  depths  the  operations  of 
theactors  were  too  remote  from  view  to  be  observed  with  much  benefit,  ho  would 
rest  on  practice,  to  which  he  was  more  attached,  as  being  better  understood. 
And  if,  bj  a  peculiar  interposition  of  Divine  power,  all  the  wisest  men  of 
«»ery  age  and  of  every  coontry  could  be  collected  into  one  assembly,  he.  did 
not  believe  that  their  united  wisdom  would  he  capable  of  forming  even  a 
tolcrrable  constitution.  In  this  opinion  he  thought  he  waa  supported  by  tbo 
unvarying  evidence  of  history  and  observation.  Another  opinion  he  held, 
no  matter  whether  erroneous  or  not,  for  he  stated  it  only  as  an  illustration, 
namely,  that  the  most  skilful  architect  could  not  build,  in  the  first  Inslanco, 
ao  commodious  a  habitation  as  one  that  had  been  originally  intended  for 
some  other  use,  and  had  been  gradually  improved  by  successive  alterations 
suggested  by  various  inhabitants  for  its  present  purpose.  If,  then,  so  simple 
ft  etmcture  as  a  commodious  hubttation  was  so  difficult  in  theory,  how  much 
moR  difficult  the  structure  of  a  government !  One  apparent  exception 
might  be  mentioned,  the  constitution  of  the  United  Stales  of  America, 
which  he  believed  to  be  so  eicclleatly  constructed,  and  so  admirably  adapted 
to  die  circumstances  ani  sitoation  of  the  inhabitants,  that  it  left  us  no  room 
to  boast  that  out  own  was  the  sole  admiration  of  the  world.  The  objection, 
Irawever,  was  only  apparent.  They  had  not  a  constitution  to  btiild  up  from 
the  foundation ;  they  had  ours  to  work  upon,  and  adapt  to  their  own  wants 
and  purposes.  This  was  what  the  present  motion  recommended  to  the 
House — not  to  pull  down,  but  to  work  upon  our  constitution,  to  examine  it 
with  care  and  reverence,  to  repair  it  where  decayed,  to  amend  it  where 
defective,  to  prop  it  where  it  wanted  support,  to  adapt  it  tfl  the  purposes  of 
the  present  time,  as  our  ancestors  had  done  from  generation  to  generation, 
and  always  transmitted  it  not  only  unimpaired,  but  improved,  to  their 
posterity. 

"  His  right  honourable  friend  had  said,  on  a  former  occasion,  that  if  the 
constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons  were  that  the  county  of  Middlesex 
alone  elected  the  representatives  for  the  whole  kingdom,  he  would  not 
consent  to  alter  that  mode  of  representation,  while  he  knew  from  experience 
that  it  had  produced  such  benefits  as  we  had  long  enjoyed.  Now,  suppose, 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  county  of  Cornwall,  somewhat  less  likely 
to  be  a  virtual  representative  of  the  whole  kingdom  than  Middlesex,  were, 
instead  of  sending  forty-four  members  to  Parliament,  to  send  the  whole 
five  hundred  and  fifty-eight,  such  a  House  of  Commons  might,  for  a  time, 
be  a  proper  check  on  the  executive  power,  and  watch  over  the  interest  of 
the  whole  kingdom  with  as  much  care  as  those  of  Cornwall ;  but,  with  such 
a  House  of  Commons,  no  argument  would  persuade  him  to  remain  satisfied, 
because  there  was  no  security  that  it  would  continue  to  do  so.     The  ques- 
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tion  now  to  be  examined  was.  Did  the  House  of  CommonB,  as  at  present 
constituted,  answer  the  purposes  which  it  was  intended  to  answer ;  and  had 
the  people  any  security  that  it  would  continue  to  do  so  ?  To  both  brandief 
of  the  question  he  answered  decidedly  in  the  negative. 

"  Before  he  proceeded  to  ofTcr  the  reasons  on  which  he  thus  answered,  it 
was  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  circumstances  which,  in  his  opinioB, 
would  justify  a  change.  Many  things  short  of  actual  suffering  would  justify 
not  only  a  change,  but  even  resistance.  When  the  dispute  began  with 
America,  it  was  not  because  it  was  held  that  the  British  Parliament  had  ao 
legal  right  to  tax  America,  that  the  project  of  taxing  her  was  opposed.  The 
Americans,  indeed,  did  maintain  that  the  British  Parliament  had  no  miA 
right ;  but  he,  and  many  others  who  opposed  the  measure,  admitted  the 
right,  and  he  was  still  of  the  same  opinion.  What,  then,  was  the  ground  of 
the  opposition?  It  was  not  any  actual  suffering  on  the  part  of  the 
Americans :  they  themselves  allowed  that  the  taxes  attempted  to  be  imposed 
were  of  the  most  easy  and  unopprcssive  kind.  But  although  these  taxes 
were  so,  they  had  no  security  that  heavy  and  oppressive  taxes  might  not, 
at  some  future  period,  be  imposed  upon  them  by  a  legislative  body,  in  which, 
they  had  no  representation,  with  which  they  had  no  very  close  connexion  of 
common  interest,  and  over  which  they  had  no  means  of  control.  Hoi 
therefore,  and  those  with  whom  he  had  the  honour  to  act,  thought  this 
of  security,  for  what  they  were  not  then  ashamed  to  call  the  rights  of 
a  sufficient  cause  of  resistance.  They  justified  the  Americans  in  that  gkii- 
ous  resistance,  for  which  they  were  then  called  the  advocates  of  AmencM 
rebels,  as  some  of  them,  though  too  familiar  with  such  charges  much  to 
heed  them,  were  now  called  the  advocates  of  the  French.  That  glorioB 
resistance  was  ultimately  successful,  and  to  that  success  would  yet  be  o«if 
the  liberties  of  mankind,  if  in  this  country  they  should  unhappily  be  sofili' 
to  perish.  Jealousy,  too,  was  a  good  cause  of  change,  or  even  of  leM^ 
ance — not  jealousy  captious  or  malignant,  but  jealousy  founded  on  vfl' 
examined  and  rational  grounds  of  suspicion.  Men  were  not  bound  to  «tot 
till  their  liberties  were  actually  invaded ;  prudence  called  for  means  of  fi^ 
vention  and  defence;  and,  to  justify  these,  it  was  sufficient  that  they  a«i 
clear  possibility  of  danger. 

'*  Now,  in  order  to  show  that  the  House  in  its  present  state  was  unfit  t^ 
the  functions  which  it  ought  to  discharge,  he  would  refer  to  the  histoiyflf 
the  American  war.  It  was  dangerous  to  make  a  concession  in  aigUMitfi 
for  on  that  concession  was  generally  built  some  assertion  very  diffieicnt  froB 
what  had  been  conceded.  He  had  once  admitted  that  the  American  «tf 
was  popular  in  the  beginning;  and  on  that  had  been  built  the  assertiA 
that  he  had  called  it  the  war  of  the  people.  He  never  called,  nor  neaBft  to 
call  it  so ;  for,  in  truth,  it  was  nothing  less — it  was  the  war  of  the  Ootft 
By  the  Court  the  project  of  taxing  America  was  conceived,  and  the  pcofli 
were  taught  to  believe  that  their  money  would  be  saved,  and  their  bmdtfi 
eased,  by  a  revenue  drawn  from  another  country. 
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**  Thus  they  were  first  deluded,  and  then  bribed  by  an  appeal  to  their  \ 
pockets,  into  an  approbation  of  the  scheme  of  the  Couxt.  This  was  no  \ 
aasuraption  of  bis,  for  it  was  jierfeclly  well  known,  that  when  a  considerable 
addition  to  the  standing  army  was  proposed,  the  conntry  gentlemen  were 
induced  to  agree  to  it,  by  hinia  that  the  expense  would  be  defrayed  from 
another  quarter,  instead  of  falling  upon  them.  In  compliance  with  lhe\ 
wishes  of  the  Court,  the  House  passed  the  memorable  Stamp  Act.  The  I 
Stamp  Act  was  resisted  and  repealed ;  and  the  repeal  was  as  popular  as  the 
pasaing  of  it  had  been.  Was  this  a  presumption,  that  the  war  was  the  war 
of  the  people  ?  Was  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  a  clear  proof  that  the  people 
had  no  definite  idea  of  the  object  of  the  war  ?  When,  by  subsequent  acts  of 
the  same  nature,  and  similar  resistance  on  the  part  of  America,  the  war  was 
bronght  on,  then,  indeed,  the  indignation  of  the  people  was  excited  by  the 
supposed  ingratitude  of  the  colonies  to  the  mother  country  ;  their  passions 
inflamed ;  the  love  of  militat-y  glory,  natural  to  the  minds  of  a  great  and 
brave  nation,  roused ;  and  the  war  became  popular.  But  the  war  itself  was 
the  act  of  the  Court,  deluding  the  people  by  the  subsenioncy  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  House  passed  the  Stamp  Act ;  the  House  took  all  the 
other  measures  that  led  to  the  war,  and  voted  that  it  should  bo  supported, 
not  as  the  organ  of  the  people,  but  as  the  obedient  servant  of  the  Court. 
What  was  a  successful  war,  be  was  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  know.  The 
American  war  from  the  beginning  he  had  always  called  unsuccessful  j  bat  he 
vas,  year  after  year,  told  that  he  was  quite  raisloken,  and  that  the  success 
was  fully  adequate  to  every  reasonable  expectation.  At  length  came  the 
final  blow,  the  surrender  of  I-nrd  Cornwallia  iind  liis  army* — the  war  was 
acknowledged  to  be  unsuccessful,  and  the  House  put  an  end  to  it,  but  not 
till  several  years  after  the  people  had  begun  to  send  up  petitions  and  remon- 
strances against  it. 

"  In  some  of  the  petitions  on  the  table  the  accumulation  of  the  public 
debt  was  imputed  to  the  defect  of  the  representation,  and  he  was  sorry  to 
see  such  an  absurdity  in  them.  The  accumulation  of  the  public  debt  was 
the  necessary  consequence  of  the  wars  which  we  had  been  obliged  to  main- 
lain  in  defence  of  our  constitution  and  our  national  independence ;  and  he 
for  one  had  no  scruple  in  declaring,  that  every  war  in  which  we  had  been 
engaged,  from  the  Revolution  to  the  American  war,  was  both  just  and 
necessary.  He  would,  therefore,  acquit  the  House  of  all  the  debt  con- 
tracted, except  for  the  American  war,  and  as  much  as  might  fairly  be 
imputed  to  too  remiss  a  superintendence  of  the  expenditure  of  public  money : 
for  all  the  debt  contracted  to  support  the  American  war,  after  that  war 
became  unpopular,  the  House  of  Commons  was  undoubtedly  answerable. 
It  was  not  enough  for  preventing  wars  that  we  were  disposed  to  cultivate 
peace,  if  our  neighbours  were  not  as  peaceably  disposed  as  ourselves. 
When,  therefore,  the  petitioners  talked  of  preventing  wars  by  reforming  the 
House  of  Commons,   they  forgot   that   the   work   would  be    but  half  done. 
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unless  they  could  give  as  good  a  constitution  to  France  as  England  would 
then  be  possessed  of.  But  when  he  mentioned  this,  he  raised  no  aigomait 
from  it  against  the  general  prayer  for  a  reform  in  the  representation.  His 
right  honourable  friend  (Mr.  Burke),  on  presenting  his  plan  of  reoondliatiaD 
with  America  in  1775,  made  a  speech,*  in  which  the  virtuefl  and  the  efficacy 
of  representation  were  displayed  with  a  force  and  cleamesss  unparallded. 
Were  the  people  of  Ireland  uncivilized  and  unsubdued  after  a  forcible  pot- 
session  of  their  country  for  ages,  what  was  the  remedy  ?  Repieaentatioa. 
Were  the  Welsh  in  perpetual  contention  among  themselves,  and  hostility  to 
Englishmen,  what  was  the  remedy  ?  Representation.  Were  the  counties 
of  Chester  and  Durham  full  of  discontent  and  disorder,  what  was  At 
remedy  ?  Representation.  Representation  was  the  universal  p^n^^f^  the 
cure  for  every  evil.  When  the  day-star  of  the  English  constitution  hsd 
arisen  in  their  hearts,  all  was  harmony  within  and  without — 

* Simul  alba  nautis 


Stella  rcfulfiit, 
Defluit  saxis  agitatus  humor  ; 
Concidimt  vcnti,  fiigiuntquc  nubcs  ; 
Et  minaz  (eic  Di  volucrc)  ponto 

Unda  rccumbit.* 

"  Ijei  gentlemen  read  that  speech  by  day,  and  meditate  on  it  hj  nigfct; 
let  them  peruse  it  again  and  again,  study  it,  imprint  it  on  their 
impress  it  on  their  hearts  :  they  would  there  learn  that  representation 
the  sovereign  remedy  for  every  disorder — the  infallible  security 
popular  discontent  ;  let  them  learn  this,  and  give  to  the  people,  not  At 
*  unreal  mockery,'  but  the  efficient  substance  of  representation. 

''  He  came  next  to  consider  the  conduct  of  the  House  since  the  Arnold 
war.  ^^llcn  the  India  Bill,  which  he  had  the  honour  to  propose,  was  h^ 
was  it  because  the  bill  was  unpopular  ?  By  no  means.  Whatever  odium  hi 
been  afterwards  excited  against  it,  the  people  had  then  expressed  no  diflf> 
probation.  The  right  honourable  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  hsd  H 
hand  in  its  defeat ;  for  ready  and  able  as  he  was  to  speak  against  it,  it  ps'l' 
the  House  of  Commons  by  a  great  majority.  By  whom,  then,  was  it  dusM 
out  ?  Let  the  merit  be  p:iven  to  those  to  whom  it  belonged— it  was  ttnaa 
out  by  certain  bedchamber  lords,  acting  under  the  direction  of  those  who  M 
access  to  advise  the  King.  The  dismission  of  the  ministry  followed  tki 
rejection  of  the  bill,  and  the  House  of  Commons  adhered  to  the  dissHM 
Ministers.  The  right  honourable  gentleman  would  surely  allow  that  Al 
House,  in  order  to  execute  its  functions,  ought  to  command  respect.  Itt 
it  command  respect  on  that  occasion  ?  Was  it  respected  hy  the  OOTn»lf 
the  Peers,  or  by  the  people  ?  The  advisers  of  the  Crown  disiegaiJsi  iH 
remonstrances ;  the  Peers  came  to  resolutions  censuring  its  proeeediv^i 
and  the  people  treated  it  not  as  their  organ  in  the  constitntioB  and  Ai 

•    Vide  vol.  i.  p.  530,  et  Meq, 
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gnardian  of  their  r^hts.,  but  us  a.  faction  leagued  to  oppre^ti  them,  and  with 
whom  thejr  had  no  cocnrnon  interest  or  common  cauae.  Since  that  period 
the  Hoiue  hod  not  only  commanded  respect,  but  praise,  from  those  who 
were  permitted  to  advise  the  Crown,  not  by  opposition,  hut  by  prompt 
obedience— not  by  s  watchful  and  jealous  guardiaaahip  of  the  interests  of 
tbff  people,  but  by  implicit  confidence  in  Ministers,  and  pliant  acquiescence 
Id  the  measnres  of  the  Court.  Thrice  had  that  House  of  Commons  of  which 
be  had  spoken,  and  ivhich  ho  should  never  mention  hut  with  honour, 
resisted  the  influence  of  the  Crown,  and  nothing  then  was  talked  of  but  a 
leform  of  Parliament.  The  House  of  Commons  had  been  now  for  nine 
jeara  a  complaisant  and  confiding  body,  and  the  cry  of  reform  from  those 
who  were  formerly  the  loudest  and  most  aeti™  was  heard  no  more.  Reform 
waa  then  the  only  thing  tliat  could  save  the  constitution  :  the  very  sound  of 
reform  was  now  pregnant  with  the  most  imminent  danger.  When  that 
House  of  Commons  resisted  tlie  influence  of  the  Court,  they  were  told  that 
tbey  were  not  the  representatives  of  the  people,  and  that  they  were  not  so 
chosen  as  they  ought  to  be.  The  people  felt  that  the  charge  was  true  in 
part,  and  were  easily  induced  to  give  credit  to  the  whole.  Had  that  House 
of  Commons  been  chosen  in  a  less  objectiocmbic  manner;  had  the  people 
considered  them  as  their  representatives,  could  they  have  been  so  con- 
tMDptuoQsly  treated  atid  so  ignominiously  dismissed  as  tbey  had  been } 
No  :  the  people  would  have  seen  that  the  cause  of  their  representatives  was 
the  same  with  their  own  ;  they  would  have  given  them  their  confidence  and 
their  support. 

"  But,  it  was  said,  a  House  of  Commons  so  chosen  as  to  be  a  complete 
representative  of  the  people  would  be  too  powerful  for  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  even  for  the  King — they  would  abolish  the  one  and  dismiss  the  other. 
If  the  King  and  the  House  of  Lords  were  unnecessary  and  useless  branches 
of  the  constitution,  let  them  be  dismissed  and  abolished ;  for  the  people  were 
not  made  for  them,  but  they  for  the  people.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  King 
and  the  House  of  Lords  were  felt  and  believed  by  the  people,  as  he  was 
confident  they  were,  to  be  not  only  useful  but  essential  parts  of  the 
constitution,  a  House  of  Commons,  freely  chosen  by,  and  speaking  the 
sentiments  of.  the  people,  would  cherish  and  protect  both  within  the  bounds 
which  the  constitution  had  assigned  them.  In  the  case  of  the  Russian 
armament,  what  had  been  the  mode  of  proceeding  ?  The  Minister  thought 
proper  to  arm  against  Russia,  and  the  House  of  Commons  was  called  upon 
to  vote  the  supplies.  Were  they  allowed  to  inquire  into  the  necessity  of 
that  armament,  or  to  judge  of  its  propriety?  No  ;  they  were  told,  that  to 
Ministers  it  belonged  to  judge,  and  to  them  to  confide  ;  and  on  this  implicit 
confidence  they  voted  the  sums  demanded  of  them.  In  the  meantime,  the 
people  showed  their  disapprobation  of  a  war  with  Russia ;  the  Minister 
adopted  their  sentiments,  called  on  the  House  of  Commons  to  agree  with 
him  in  this  change  of  opinion,  and  the  House  acquiesced.  He  would 
neither  allow  the  House  of  Commons  to  judge   in  the  first  instance,  nor 

L  L  2 
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through  him,  look  for  the  opinion  of  the  people  in  the  second.  He  wu  to 
collect  the  opinion  of  the  people,  and  tell  those  ivho  ougbt  to  be  their 
representatives  and  the  organs  of  their  sentiments,  what  that  opinion  was. 
The  lesson  thus  held  out  to  every  man  in  the  House  was  this : — *  If  you  look 
for  honour  or  for  power,  you  must  take  care  to  conciliate  the  adviBen  of  tlie 
Crown  by  a  ready  subserviency  to  whatever  they  require.  If  yon  preemne 
to  counteract  them,  you  may  enjoy  the  consciousness  of  serring  the  public 
without  hope  or  reward ;  but  from  power  and  situation,  from  all  the  fiur 
objects  of  honourable  ambition,  you  are  for  ever  excluded.' 

*'  Having  thus  shown  that  the  House  of  Commons,  as  now  constitotedv 
was  neither  adequate  to  the  due  discharge  of  its  duties  at  jiresent,  nor 
afforded  any  security  that  it  would  be  so  in  future,  what  remained  for  him  tD 
answer  but  general  topics  of  declamation  ?     He  had  sufficient  confidence  in 
the  maxims  he  had  early  learned,  and  sufficient  reverence  for  the  authon 
from  whom  he  learned  them,  to  brave  the  ridicule  now  attempted  to  be 
thrown  upon  all  who  avowed  opinions  that,  till  very  lately,  had  been  reeeired 
as  the  fundamental  principles  of  liberty.     He  was  ready  to  say  with  Lo^, 
that  government  originated  not  only  for,  but  from  the  people,  and  that  the 
people  were  the  legitimate  sovereign  in  every  community.     If  Buch  writingf 
as  were  now  branded  as  subversive  of  all  government  had  not  been  read  aid 
studied,  would  the  Parliament  of  1640  have  done  those  great  and  glorioai 
things,  but  for  which  we  might  be  now  receiving  the  mandates  of  a  deipoli 
like  Germans,  or  any  other  slaves  ?     A  noble  lord  (Momington)  had  dis- 
covered that  Rousseau,  in  his  Social  Contract,  had  siud  a  very  extnjBgKd 
thing.     He  was   not  very  well  qualified  to  judge,  for  he  had  found  tki 
beginning  of  the  Social  Contract  so  extravagant  that  he  could  not  reaiil 
through ;  but  he  believed  it  was  one  of  the  most  extravagant  of  that  authoi'ii 
works.     He  did  not   mean  to   say,  that  the  noble  lord  had  produced  ■ 
extravagant  saying  from   Rousseau   as  a  novelty;   but  it  was   lomevbll 
remarkable,  that  an  extravagant  thing,  from  the  most  extravagant  wodc  rf 
an  extravagant  foreign  author,  should  be  produced  as  an  argument  agaimli 
reform  in  the  representation  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain.     ReTerenet  If 
antiquity  was  then  appealed  to,  and  gentlemen  were  asked,  if  they  voali 
consent  to  alter  that  which  in  former  times  had  been  productiTe  of 
important  acquisitions  to  liberty.     With  equal  propriety  our  anceston 
have  been  asked,  if  they  would  alter  that  constitution  under  which  ao  |pMA 
an  acquisition  to  liberty  as  Magna  Charta  had  been  obtained ;  and  yet, 
the  acquisition  of  ^fagna  Charta,  the  condition  of  this  country  had  been 
as  was  rather  to  be  execrated  and  detested,  than  cherished  and  admired. 

*'  When  gentlemen  talked  of  the  danger  of  rash  innovation,  and  the  ptt^ 
advantages  of  temperate  and  slow  reform,  they  might  find  all  they  had  It 
say  anticipated  in  a  much  more  pleasant  treatise  than  any  of  their  •] 
namely,  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  where  brother  Jack's  tearing  off  the  laee, 
and  embroidery,  from  his  coat,  at  the  hazard  of  reducing  the  coat  ilMlf  ^ 
tatters,  and  brother  Martinis  cautiously  picking  up  the  atitGhaa* 
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an  abstract  of  all  their  arguments  on  the  subject.  The  Septeimitil  Act,*  in 
the  opinion  of  many,  hod  been  the  means  of  preserving  the  House  of 
Brunswick  on  the  throne.  But  had  such  a  House  of  Commons  as  the 
present  been  then  in  being,  what  would  have  become  of  the  House  of 
Brunsn-ick  and  the  Protestant  succession  ?  '  What !'  they  would  have  said, 
'adopt  so  violent  an  innovation  as  aeplenniol  instead  of  triennial  Parlia- 
ments— do  you  mean  to  subvert  the  whole  fabric  of  the  cooslitulion  ? 
Triennial  Parliamenis  were  sanctioned  at  the  glorious  epoch  of  the  Eevoln- 
tion  ;t  to  triennial  Parliaments  we  owed  all  the  prosperity,  all  the  glory,  of 
the  reigns  of  King  William  and  Queen  Mary  ;  to  triennial  Parliamenta  were 
ve  indebted  for  the  victor)'  of  Blenheim.'  As  rationally  might  they  have 
said,  that  to  triennial  Parliamenta  ihey  were  indebted  for  the  victory  of 
Blenheim,  as  it  might  be  now  said,  that  to  the  right  of  Old  Sarum  to  send 
members  to  Parliament  we  were  indebted  for  our  annual  eiports  being 
increased  seven  millions.  If  to  such  sources  as  those,  national  prosperity 
was  to  be  traced ;  if,  for  the  essence  of  our  constitution,  we  were  to  repair 
to  a  cottage  on  Salisbury  Plain  ;  or,  for  the  sake  of  antiquity  more  reverend, 
let  us  take  Stonehenge  for  Old  Sarum  ;  then  might  we  undertake  pilgrimages 
to  the  sacred  shrine,  and  tell  each  admiring  stranger,  '  Look  not  for  the 
canaes  of  our  envied  condition  in  the  system  of  our  government  and  laws  ; 
liere  resides  (he  hallowed  deijosit  of  all  the  happiness  we  enjoy ;  bnt  if  you 
move  one  of  thcl^c  rugged  stones  from  another,  the  British  constitution  is 
thrown  from  its  basis,  and  levelled  with  the  dust.'  A  right  honourable  friend 
of  his  (Mr.  Windham,  who  was  chairman  of  the  Downton  committee),  had 
been  lately  employed  for  many  weary  days  in  examining  the  divisions  of 
burgage  tenures,  to  be  found  in  a  trench  at  Downlon.  Had  it  occurred  to 
his  right  honourable  friend,  tiiat  in  this  trench  he  was  searching  for  the  most 
essential  principles  of  the  constitution,  the  investigation  would  have  been 
somewhat  less  irksome,  the  labour  somewhat  less  fastidious. 

"  The  petilion  presented  facts  into  which  the  House  was  bound  to  inquire, 
both  in  its  legislative  and  its  inquisitorial  capacity.  In  the  petition  it  was 
sfBnncd,  that  peers  nominated  members  to  seats  in  the  House  ;  and  they  had 
a  standing  order  that  no  peer  should  interfere  in  elections.  In  the  petition 
it  was  asserted,  that  bribery  and  corruption  were  openly  practised  at  elections ; 
and  they  had  a  standing  order  against  bribery  and  corruption.  Let  the  facts 
be  inquired  into,  or  these  idle  denunciations  be  expunged  from  their  journals. 
A  select  committee  had  reported  bribery  against  certain  electors  of  Stock- 
bridge  ;  and  a  hill  of  pains  and  penalties,  which  had  been  founded  on  that 
report,  had  been  rejected.  He  was  not  sorry  for  it ;  he  wished  not  to  see  a 
poor  man  punished  for  selling  his  vote,  while  the  sale  of  seats  was  coimived 
at.  The  corruption  of  an  individual  voter  was  undoubtedly  an  evil,  but 
small  in  comparison  of  the  mischievous  effects  which  the  sale  of  seats  must 

t  Before  the  Triennial  Aot,  6  Wm.  k  Mary,  t.  ii.,  there  was  no  limit  to  the 
duration  of  a  Parlianient,  except  the  will  of  the  sovereign. 
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produce  on  the  minds  of  the  sellers  and  the  buyers,  while  both  of  them 
that  it  was  contrary  to  law.  Let  the  House  inquire  and  put  a  stop  to  sndi 
practices,  or  avow  their  expediency  and  repeal  the  laws  that  made  then 
criminal. 

''  The  lateness  of  the  hour,  the  clearness  of  the  case,  and  the  danger  of 
rejecting  the  motion,  rendered  it  unnecessary  for  him  to  insist  farther  upoe 
it.  One  word  only  with  respect  to  the  time.  It  was  triumphantly  laid  by 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  that  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  of  the 
people  of  England  were  well  affected  to  the  constitution,  and  he  believed 
that  they  were  right.  Where,  then,  was  the  danger  of  inquiring  into  the 
defects  of  the  constitution  with  a  view  of  correcting  them  ?  Coold  they  hope 
for  some  golden  period  in  which  the  proportion  of  the  ill  to  the  well-affected 
would  be  less  than  as  one  to  ninety -nine?  The  objection  to  the  time  was,  there- 
fore, a  fallacy,  a  mere  pretext  for  putting  off  what  the  House  could  not  h^ 
seeing  to  be  necessary,  but  felt  unwilling  to  begin.  This  manner  of  postponiBgt 
on  the  most  frivolous  pretences,  what  could  not  be  denied  to  be  fit,  was  noie 
properly  the  object  of  ridicule  than  of  argument :  the  time  must  oome  wIub 
the  House  would  be  xmable  to  disguise,  even  from  themselves,  the  neeetfltj 
of  inquiring  into  the  state  of  the  representation ;  and  then,  too,  they  migk 
perhaps  give  room  for  a  new  application  of  the  poet's  raillery  on  an  ii- 
dividual : — 

*  Let  that  be  wrought  which  Mat  doth  say ; 
Yea,  quoth  the  Eric,  but  not  to-day.'  " 

At  four  in  the  morning,  the  House  divided  on  Mr.  (hey^B  motion,  ^  TItf 
the  petition  be  referred  to  the  consideration  of  a  committee.**  Yeas,  41; 
Noes,  282.     It  was  therefore  rejected. 


Mb.  Adam's  Motion  bespecting  the  Tbials  of  Messbs.  Mvib  ah 
Palmeb. 

1794.  March  10.  Thomas  Muir.  an  advocate,  and  Thomas  Fyshe  PallMi;* 
a  Dissenting  minister,  were  tried  in  the  autumn  of  1793,  the  former  befai 
the  High  Court  of  Justiciary  at  Edinburgh,  and  the  latter  before  the  CSmit 
Court  of  Justiciary  at  Perth,  on  charges  of  sedition.  Both  of  them  vat 
found  guilty :  Mr.  Muir  was  sentenced  to  be  transported  for  fooztecn,  vi 
Mr.  Palmer  for  seven  years. 

As  the  punitshmcnt  of  transportation  had  not  previously  been  infficfed  fa 
the  offence  of  sedition,  the  above  sentences  were  considered  by  many  xnUl 
severe.  Their  legality  also  was  called  in  question,  and  it  was  said  that.  If 
the  law  of  Scotland,  sedition  was  punishable,  not  by  tranaporta&m,  htX  If 
banishment,  or  simple  expulsion  from  the  kingdom. 

*  See  the  reports  of  these  trials,  Iluwell'n  St.  Tr.  vol.  *««  pp.  117 
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On  the  10th  of  Murch,  Mr.  Adam  called  the  attention  of  the  House  tu  the 
subject  by  moving  for  a  copy  of  the  trial  of  Thomas  Muir.  From  the  record 
demanded,  his  object  was,  he  said,  to  question  the  legality  of  the  sentence 
paaaed  on  Mr.  Muir.  Btit  aa  no  appeal  could  lie  from  the  decision  of  the 
court,  however  queationable,  he  propoaed.  in  consequence  of  the  doubtfulness 
of  the  c«se,  to  move  for  the  production  of  certain  records  relating  to  the  trials, 
and  for  two  addresses  to  the  Crown  in  favour  of  Mr.  Muir  and  Mr.  Palmer. 
The  crimes  for  which  they  were  indicted  were  termed  by  the  law  of 
Scotland  leasing- making,  corresponding  to  that  misdetneanor  in  England 
called  B  public  libel  on  the  Government,  and  tending  to  disturb  the  peace. 
No  other  crime  was  charged  in  the  indictments,  and  transportation  could 
not  be  legally  ihllicted  for  leasing -making;  the  only  punishment  for  which,  by 
the  Scotch  act  passed  in  the  reign  of  CJueen  Anne  (1703,  c.  4),  was  fine, 
imprisonment,  or  banishment.  Nor,  if  the  acts  charged  in  the  indictments 
did  not  constitute  leasing-making,  or  public  libel,  were  they  charged  with  any 
crime  known  to  Hn-  hiws  of  Scotland.  He  then  adverted  to  various  circum- 
stances  attendinr;  the  trial,  which  he  decidedly  reprobated  as  oppressive  and 
onjiut;  and  condemned  the  sentence  altogether  as  illegal,  arbitrary,  and 
unwarrantable.  On  these  grounds,  Mr.  Adam  mLiintalncd  that  their 
punishment  exceeded  all  the  bounds  of  equity  and  moderation.  He  con- 
cluded by  declaring  that  he  had  undertaken  the  present  busineoa  neither 
from  interested  motives,  personal  affection  to  the  sufferers,  whom  he  knew 
not,  nor  disrespect  to  the  judges  who  had  presided  al  these  trials ;  but  solely 
from  a  persuasion  that  an  impartial  administration  of  justice  was  the  surest 
preservative  of  public  liberty,  and  that  the  perversion  of  the  law,  where  the 
interest  of  the  whole  community  was  at  stake,  tended  to  introduce  despotism 
or  anarchy.  The  I^rd  Advocate  of  Scotland  (Mr.  Robert  Dundas),  Mr. 
Windham,  and  Mr.  Pitt,  contended  strongly  for  the  propriety  of  the  sentence, 
and  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Scotch  courts.  The  first  of  these  gentlemen 
even  went  so  far  as  to  assert  the  superiority  of  the  Scotch  over  the  English 
laws  for  the  punishment  of  libels  and  the  suppression  of  sedition.  The 
second  seemed  to  insinuate  that  if  the  English  laws  were  not  equal  to  those 
purposes,  the  Scottish  law  should  be  substituted, 

Mr.  Fox  rose  and  said  : — "  It  was  my  wish,  Sir,  that  this  question  should 
be  agitated  neither  in  this  House,  nor  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  but  since 
it  has  been  brought  before  the  House,  and  since  doctrines  of  the  moat 
extraordinary  and  monstrous  nature  that  ever  fell  from  any  gentleman  within 
these  walls,  have  been  advanced  by  a  learned  lord  opposite  to  me,  who  has 
risen  to  vindicate  the  conduct  uf  the  tribunal  of  Scotland,  and  to  defend  the 
part  which  he  has  taken  in  the  proceedings,  notwithstanding  the  lateness  of 
the  hour,  I  should  feel  myself  deficient  in  the  duty  which  1  owe  to  my  own 
character,  as  the  representative  of  a  great  and  free  people,  if  1  withheld  my 
sentiments,  and  contented  myself  with  giving  a  silent  vote  on  this  occasion. 
The    present,  Sir,  is  a  question  of  the   greatest   importance  —  a  question 
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involving  in  its  consideration,  not  only  the  fortunes  of  two  suffering  and 
oppressed  individuals,  but  the  consequences  which  will  be  produced  to 
posterity,  by  establishing  a  precedent  inimical  to  the  liberties  of  mankind. 
No  wonder,  Sir,  that  my  honourable  friend  who  has  just  sat  down 
(Mr.  Wliitbrcad)  should  have  displayed  such  honest  indignation,  and  ex- 
pressed himself  in  so  feeling  a  manner  on  such  a  subject;  but  there  is  one 
point  in  the  speech  of  my  honourable  friend  which  I  cannot  help  taking 
notice  of,  and  on  which  I  am  under  the  necessity  of  entirely  dissenting  from 
him.  My  honourable  friend  has  declared,  that  if  any  minister  should  dare 
to  introduce  into  this  country  the  law  of  Scotland,  he  hoped  there  would  be 
found  in  this  House  men  bold  enough  to  impeach  him.  I  cannot  agree  with 
him  on  this  point ;  for  so  dearly  do  I  prize  the  freedom  of  debate,  in  such 
veneration  do  I  hold  the  free  and  unlimited  discussion  of  any  political  or 
constitutional  question  within  these  walls,  and  so  jealous  am  I  of  everything 
which  would  look  like  an  infringement  of  this  our  most  valuable  privilege, 
that  if  the  minister  were  to  advance  the  most  dangerous  and  detestable 
principles,  if  he  were  even  to  propose  a  bill  to  this  House  to  alter  the 
succession  to  the  throne,  and  introduce  in  the  place  of  our  sovereign  s 
foreign  pretender,  I  would  hold  him  justifiable  for  the  unconstitutiontl 
measures  he  attempted  to  introduce,  and  would  with  my  voice  endeavour  to 
rescue  him  from  a  public  impeachment  or  prosecution. 

**  The  learned  lord  over  against  me,  in  his  panegyric  on  the  laws  of  hn 
own  country,  has  thought  proper  to  throw  out  insinuations  against  the  lawi 
of  England.  From  his  train  of  reasoning,  and  from  the  many  arguments  be 
has  brought  forward  in  attempting  to  defend  his  favourite  system  of  Scottish 
jurisprudence,  it  struck  me,  and  it  must  have  struck  every  man  open  to  the 
most  common  impressions,  that  it  was  his  sincere  and  fervent  wish,  that  hii 
native  principles  of  justice  should  be  introduced  into  this  country;  and  thsl 
on  the  ruins  of  the  common  law  of  England  should  be  erected  the  infiunooi 
fabric  of  Scottish  persecution.  Indeed,  Sir,  when  I  recollect  what  has  ben 
advanced  by  the  learned  lord,  I  can  easily  account  for  the  sentence  pronounoed 
against  these  two  unfortunate  gentlemen.  If  that  day  should  ever  arrive 
which  the  Lord  Advocate  seems  so  anxiously  to  wish  foi^— if  the  tyrannicsl 
laws  of  Scotland  should  ever  be  introduced  in  opposition  to  the  humane  liwi 
of  England,  it  would  then  be  high  time  for  my  honourable  friends  and  mjtelf 
to  settle  our  affairs,  and  retire  to  some  happier  clime,  where  wc  might  at  leait 
enjoy  those  rights  which  God  has  given  to  man,  and  which  his  nature  tdli 
him  he  has  a  right  to  demand. 

"  I  will  now.  Sir,  address  myself  to  my  honourable  friend  who  has  just  sst 
down  (Mr.  Windham),  and  ask  him  what  he  meant  by  an  expression 
fell  from  him,  implying  a  doubt  of  the  laws  being  adequate  ?  Does  he 
to  assert  that  the  laws  are  not  adequate  in  this  country  to  punish  seditioa  ? 
There  was  a  time  when  my  honourable  friend  agreed  with  me,  that  the  liws 
were  adequate,  and  surely  he  must  think  so  still.  He  has  told  ua  that  if 
they  are  not  sufhcient  to  clieck  the  career  of  sedition,  laws  oogbt  to  be 
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the  tyraimicsl  laws  of  Scotland  ?  No :  struck  with  a  sense  of  the  cruelty 
of  the  punishment  utiich  has  been  inflicted  on  these  gentlemen,  struck  with 
a  conviction  of  the  iniquity  of  the  whole  proceedings,  impressed  with  a 
Teneration  for  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  an  apprehension  of  the  inevitable 
and  fatal  consequences  that  must  rcault  to  English  liberty,  from  the  horrors 
of  such  innovation,  he  has  qualified  a  little  his  expression,  and  has  ingeniously 
slipt  in  an  if, — '  your  if  is  the  only  peace-maker,  much  virtue  in  if.'  My 
honourable  iiiend  has  said.  ;/  the  laws  tire  not  adequate,  why  then  let  the 
Uwe  of  Scotland  be  introduced  in  their  place.  The  question,  Sir,  is  unfor- 
tunately a  complicated  one.  In  complicated  questions  it  will  always  happen 
that  there  are  some  jiartieular  parts  in  which  gentlemen  disagree ;  there  will 
be  parts  that  some  will  overlook  and  others  combat ;  but  in  every  question, 
however  intricate,  tJierc  are  certain  essentials  in  which  al!  who  value  truth, 
and  act  from  the  hotiest  impulse  of  their  heart,  must  be  unanimous.  Most 
frue  it  is.  Sir,  that  in  every  country  there  will  be  points  on  which  the 
•entiments  of  men  will  be  at  variance,  for  it  is  the  nature  of  men  to  differ ; 
bat  justice  in  every  country  is  the  same,  and  in  what  relates  to  her  there  can 
be  but  one  opinion.  If,  therefore,  this  sentence  must  in  England  be  considered 
■a  notoriously  unjusi,  and  repugnant  to  every  principle  of  humanity,  it  is 
impossible  for  ingenuity  to  varnish  such  a  system  of  iniquity,  or  give  to  that 
which  on  its  very  face  wears  the  features  of  cruelty  and  oppression,  the 
appearance  of  justice  or  humanity, 

"  Now,  Sir,  let  us  examine  a  little  what  the  Lord  Advocate  has  stated  with 
respect  to  precedent,  and  on  this  point  I  will  be  bold  enouffh  to  assert,  that 
except  in  one  case,  I  mean  the  Statute  of  Bankruptcy,*  the  learned  lord  has 
not  pointed  out  a  single  case  which  bears  on  the  present  motion,  or  warrants 
the  interpretation  ho  has  put  on  the  word  banishment.  With  respect  to  the 
act  of  1700,f  ii  uses  simply  the  word  '  banish,'  In  the  statutes  of  1670  and 
1703,^  the  word  'banishment'  is  mentioned  with  additions:  so  that  if 
gentlemen  examine  all  the  statutes  which  have  been  made,  it  must  strike  the 
minds  of  those  open  to  conviction  what  the  real  meaning  and  the  fair  and 
honest  interpretation  of  the  word  banishment  implies.  The  Lord  Advocate, 
to  vindicate  the  proceedings  on  the  trial,  and  give  it  at  least  an  air  of  justice, 
has  treated  the  word  in  rather  a  singular  manner,  and  has  endeavoured  to 
prove  that  it  is  synonymous  with  transportation.  But  let  us  refer  to  one  of 
the  statutes  last  quoted,  namely,  that  of  1670,  and  gentlemen  will  clearly 

•  Act  of  the  Scottish  Parliament.  1796,  c.  H.  By  this  act  the  Court  of  Seuions  was 
empowered  to  punish  fruudulciit  bankrupts  "  by  banishment  or  otherwise  (death  ei- 
ccptcdj,  OS  they  shall  sec  cause." 

t  C.  3,  for  preventing  the  growth  of  Popery. 

X  By  the  fonner  of  these  acts  of  the  Scottish  Parliament,  1670,  c.  4,  those  who 
refuse  to  depone  against  delinquents  are  made  punishable  "  by  fining,  close  imprison- 
mcnl,  or  banishment  U>  his  Mnjesty's  pluututions  in  the  Indies,  or  elsewhere,  as  his 
Majesty's  council  shall  think  fit ;"  anil  by  the  latter,  1703,  c.  !,  the  crime  of  leasing- 
making  is  made  punishable  "  by  fining,  imprisonment,  or  banishment." 
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discover,  that  wherever  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Legislature  to  extend 
banishment  to  transportation,  the  place  destined  for  the  culprit's  transporta- 
tion was  specifically  declared.  Hence,  in  the  statute  of  1670,  we  see 
banishment  to  the  West  Indies ;  if  this  word  extended  to  transportation,  why 
is  the  place  pointed  out  in  some  cases  and  omitted  in  others  ?  The  leaioo 
is  obvious  :  when  the  law  of  Scotland  only  meant  simple  banishment,  that 
is,  exiling  a  man  from  his  country,  it  only  used  the  word,  and  gave  him  the 
liberty  of  choosing  a  spot  for  himself;  but  where  the  offence  called  for  moie 
severe  punishment,  the  place  of  transportation  was  identified.  There  is  one 
statute,  and  only  one,  which  makes  in  favour  of  the  learned  lord*s  argument. 
and  that  is  but  a  poor  assistance;  I  mean  the  statute  of  1696.*  Thai 
statute  enacts,  that  '  banishment  or  otherwise  '  should  be  the  consequence 
on  conviction ;  now,  to  argue  on  the  word  *  otherwise,*  and  make  it  a  ground 
for  a  severer  punishment  than  the  word  banishment,  would  be  contrary  to  all 
rules  of  law,  and,  in  my  mind,  every  principle  of  English  jurisprudence. 
The  precedent  of  1 704  f  was  made  by  the  Privy  Council  of  Scotland,  the 
most  reprobate  and  despicable  tribunal  that  ever  disgraced  the  annals  of  iti 
history ;  we  know  this,  as  well  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case  itself  •• 
from  what  fell  from  the  noble  lord  on  the  woolsack  last  year,  who,  when  tkii 
precedent  was  mentioned,  started  up  and  declared  he  would  pay  no  attentioB 
to  anything  which  came  from  that  infamous  and  reprobate  tribunal. 

'*  I  come  now  to  this  enormous  and  gigantic  sedition,  which  has  indaeed 
the  Lord  Advocate  to  ransack  precedents  which  have  lain  dormant  fur  two 
centuries.  In  the  last  centur}-  he  says  there  are  no  precedents,  though  ii 
that  period  there  were  two  rebellions,  and  we  find  the  names  of  a  Graham  aid 
several  others,  who  were  convicted  of  more  atrocious  offences,  but  puniiM 
with  less  severity.  But  what  is  this  sedition  ?  The  learned  lord  has  nKt- 
tioned  the  name  of  Mackenzie,  and  has  misquoted  him,  in  support  of  his  o«i 
principles ;  but  this  is  an  authority  which  I  never  mention  without  relnctsBS 
and  humiliation,  (but  I  am  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  him,  as  there  ii  v 
other  constitutional  writer,)  because  this  very  man  was  the  flattering  Mpdopl^ 
of  the  tyrannies  perpetrated  in  the  latter  years  of  the  Stuarts,  and  which  tff 
now  attempted  to  be  revived  in  Scotland.  Indeed,  Sir,  so  strikingly  di^gnitH 
are  the  whole  features  of  this  trial,  and  so  enormous  its  proceedings,  t^ 
when  I  first  heard  of  them  I  could  not  prevail  on  myself  to  believe  that  tfA 
proceedings  had  actually  taken  place ;  the  charge  itself,  and  the  mannci  ■ 
which  that  charge  was  exhibited,  made  my  blood  run  cold  within  me.  I  nii 
tlie  first  edition,  I  discredited;  I  read  the  second  and  third  editioM;  1 
was  inclined  to  disbelieve  them  all ;  nor  would  1  even  believe  it  nov,  ^ 
in  consequence  of  what  I  have  heard  from  this  Lord  Advocate  himself.  Bi^ 
if  sedition  is  to  be  proved  by  such  evidence  as  that  of  Anne  Fisher4 

•  C.  5.   Vi4U  antt,  p.  521,  note. 
t  Sec  Uowell'ti  8t.  Tr.  vol.  xiv.  p.  103J. 

I  One  of  the  witniiMW  ugaiuHt  Mr.  Muir.     fcfhe  hud  fonntfly  been  in  the 
Mr.  Muir's  fiithor. 
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which  in  no  civilized  couotrj  ought  to  be  permitted,  there  is  on  end  of  justice, 
This  infamous  witness,  this  domestic  spy,  was  eren  questioned  respecting  the 
priTate  and  unguarded  conversation  of  her  master,  and  her  testimony  was 
allowed,  because  it  was  solicited.  Good  Ood !  Sir,  what  man  amongst  us,  if 
our  Eerrants  and  our  friends  were  called  to  give  evidence  against  our  private 
declarations,  would  not  stand  guilty  ?  And  which  of  us  would  not  be  liable 
to  transportation  ?  If  so  tyrannical  a  law  exists,  our  fortunes,  our  honours, 
our  Utcs,  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  eiecutive  power.  But  since  the  Lord 
Advocate  has  introduced  a  neighbouring  country,  and  has  spoken  much  of 
the  word  sedition,  I  will  ask  him  where  he  is  to  lind  this  word  sedition  ?  It  is 
not  to  be  found  in  the  common  law  of  England  or  Scotland  ;  hut  I  will  give 
Um  a  little  assistance  to  help  him  out  of  his  embarrassmeut,  and  will  advise 
him  to  change  this  word  into  meiviam.  Let  the  Lord  Advocate  imitate 
the  example  of  France ;  let  him  convert  sedition  iiito  incivism ;  and 
let  him,  like  the  unfeeling  and  ferocious  rulers  of  that  people,  doom  the 
BBspected  to  Botany  Bay  or  the  guillotine.  Let  him  tell  me  where  I  can  find 
A  common-law  case  of  sedition  in  Scotland.  The  only  authority  he  can 
produce  is  Mackenzie,  and  that  is  unfavourable  to  his  argument.  Let  him 
show  me  by  what  laws  of  eternal  justice  such  proceedings  as  have  lately 
taken  place  in  Scotland  can  be  vindicated.  It  is  too  much  for  professional 
men  to  expect  that  we  should  pay  implicit  obedience  to  their  doctrines. 
Does  the  Lord  Advocate  suppose  that  I  will  give  unlimited  confidence  to  his 
^te  dixit  ?  He  is  wrong  if  he  imagines  we  are  not  equally  capable  of 
discossing  subjects  of  legal  policy.  It  is  evident  from  ail  that  has  been  said 
that  the  legality  of  the  sentences  passed  upon  Messrs.  Muir  and  Palmer  is 
hig;bl;  questionable. 

"  My  honourable  and  learned  friend  who  opened  the  debate  has  clearly 
■hown,  that  the  pannels*  were  indicted  on  the  statute  of  leasing-making ; 
we  have  also  clearly  seen  that  the  penalties  to  be  inflicted  on  the  convicted 
are  either  banishment,  fine,  imprisonment,  or  corporal  punishment.  The 
Lord  Advocate  has  seriously  asked  the  House,  if  these  men  were  not  trans- 
ported, what  would  be  done  with  them.  Shall  I  imprison  them  ?  said  he. 
Imprisonment  is  a  poor  chastisement;  a  gaol  is  only  the  nest  and  den  of 
iniquity;  there  offenders  are  only  taught  to  revile  their  judgea  and  jurors, 
and  to  meditate  new  schemes  of  sedition.  Would  you  impose  a  fine  on  them? 
That  would  be  easily  paid  by  some  rich  friend  leagued  in  their  conspiracies. 
The  humanity  of  the  Lord  Advocate  would  not  suffer  him  to  talk  of  inflicting 
corporal  punishment  on  gentlemen  of  education  and  respectability.  From 
hence  he  infers,  that  the  only  punishment  to  be  inflicted  on  them  is  banish- 
ment ;  but  it  bas  been  more  than  sufiicientSy  proved  to  the  House,  that 
bamsbment  cannot  extend  to  transportation  without  annexing  the  name 
of  the  place  appointed  for  exile.  Sedition  has  been  defined  to  be  public 
commotion  :    now   public   commotion,   by  the  laws  of  both    countries,   is 

•  The  accused  person  in  a  friminal  act: 
Scotland,  iitylcd  the  ^nnel.— Bell's  Diet,  o 
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high  treason.  Had  they  heen  indicted  for  sedition,  they  mu^t  have  beea 
conyicted  of  high  treason,  and  must  ha^e  suffered  death.  On  this  gnnmd, 
therefore,  the  judgment  cannot  be  supported. 

**  Before  I  proceed  any  further,  I  would  beg  to  address  a  few  word*  to  my 
honourable  friend  (Mr.  Windham).  I  confess  I  am  astonished  to  see  that 
gentleman  so  suddenly  change  his  principles  and  professions,  commencing  aa 
alarmist,  and  affecting  to  tremble  for  the  safety  of  his  king  and  conttitatioB. 
It  is  disagreeable  to  recall  old  and  unpleasing  truths ;  yet  I  cannot  hdp 
reminding  my  honourable  friend  that  there  was  a  time,  though  he  had  not 
then  a  seat  in  this  House,  when  he  took  an  active  and  spirited  part  ia 
opposition  to  the  Government,  during  the  unhappy  American  war.  I  mjsdf 
heard  him  speak  not  the  most  respectfully  of  one  of  the  chief  justices.  1  do 
not  say  that  he  belonged  to  clubs ;  but  of  this  I  am  sure,  that  he  was  preseot 
at  several ;  he  ran  about  from  town  to  town,  conversing  with  artizans  on  dn 
rashness  and  impolicy  of  the  war ;  and  he  delivered  his  sentiments  at 
Norwich  and  other  places  in  a  manner  the  most  decidedly  hostile  Is 
Government.  My  honourable  friend  would  at  that  time  have  thought  him- 
self hardly  dealt  with,  if  he  had  been  condemned  as  an  enemy  to  hb  kiaf 
and  the  constitution  merely  because  he  was  an  enemy  to  the  American  wsr.* 

**  Why,  Sir,  are  Mr.  Muir  and  Mr.  Palmer  to  be  considered  as  enemies  It 
the  constitution,  sowing  the  seeds  of  rebellion,  anarchy,  and  confasioB,  lor 
only  pointing  out  to  the  people  those  pri^nleges  which  they  should  enjoy,  ui 
which  they  are  unjustly  denied  ?  Sedition  is  of  a  generic  nature  ;  theieM 
different  species  of  sedition  ;  and  there  is  a  species  of  sedition  of  which  Ai 
Lord  Advocate  himself  has  heen  guilty,  with  regard  to  this  trial— one  IsclM 
glaringly  scandalous,  that  I  cannot  pass  it  over  in  silence.  I  allude  to  Ai 
conduct  shown  with  respect  to  two  witnesses  upon  this  trial ;  one  of  IImA 
who  was  incompetent  to  give  evidence,  was  admitted ;  whilst  the  other,  m 
the  pretext  of  his  credibility  being  doubted,  was  rejected.  I  contend,  «tt 
respect  to  Russel,  that  the  credibility ^of  his  evidence  ought  to  have  beea  M 
to  the  jury,  instead  of  the  judge  usurping  their  province;  and  thatvtt 
respect  to  Johnstone,  there  was  the  greatest  partiality  apparent  St 
witnesses  were  not  fairly  admitted,  and,  consequently,  Mr.  Muir  could  w^ 
have  a  fair  trial.  I  believe.  Sir,  the  majority  of  this  House  are  associsWi> 
but  I  entreat  them  to  recollect  that  they  are  also  representatives  ;  and  kt  ■* 
ask,  were  these  associations  founded  on  established  law,  or  were  they  tdt 
created  ?  If  they  were  not  formed  by  the  command  of  the  Legislatinei  w 
man  ought  to  be  censured  for  not  performing  a  duty  which  is  not  hffljf 
imposed  upon  him  ;  consequently,  the  learned  lord  must  have  been  kaniti 


*  Mr.  Windham's  earliest  ettsay  as  a  public  speaker  Mras  occasioned  by  a  csD 
on  the  country'  for  a^Bubscription  in  aid  of  Government,  to  be  applied  towvds 
on  the  wax  with  our  American  colonies.  It  was  on  the  28th  of  Janusrj,  177tL  ^  t 
meeting  of  gentlemen  of  the  county  of  Norfolk,  held  at  Norwich.  A  eopjof  M. 
speech  ^-ill  he  found  in  the  Life  of  Mr.  Windham,  prefixed  by  Hr.  Amjot  It  At 
Collection  of  his  Speeches  in  Parliament,  vol.  i.  p.  142. 
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by  latemperate  warmth  into  an  unguarded  assertion,  when  he  declared,  on 
Mr.  Muir's  objecting  to  one  of  those  gentlemen  being  on  hia  jury  who 
belonged  to  an  aflsociaiion  which  had  prejudged  him  before  his  trial,  that 
'  if  this  objection  waa  not  repelled,  Mr,  Muir  could  have  no  jury  at  all  to  try 
him,  but  men  who  weft  either  traitors  or  conspirators ;  for  that  all  men  really 
attached  to  their  constitution  had  subscribed  their  names  to  associations  of 
this  nature.' 

""But  there  is  one  strange  assertion  made  by  one  of  the  lords  of  justiciary. 
He  says, '  that  no  man  h:i3  a  right  in  the  constitution  unless  he  possesses  a 
landed  property  ;  men  cf  personal  property,  though  they  may  have  immense 
>ams  in  the  funds,  havp  no  lot  or  part  in  the  matter.'*  How  absurd,  how 
nonsensical,  how  ridictilous !  WTien  judges  speak  thus  with  levity,  at 
random,  and  in  a  manner  [hat  discovers  the  most  profound  ignorance  of  tho 
cnnetitntion,  what  is  tho  inference  I  would  draw  ?  That  the  temper  of  the 
judges  is  manifest  from  nuch  conduct,  which  never  occurred  even  in  the  reign 
of  the  Stuarts.  Another  k-.irncd  lordf  said,  that  as  he  saw  no  punishment 
for  sedition  in  our  law,  he  musl  go  into  the  Roman  law ;  and  having  recourse 
to  this  extra-judicial  aiirhorlly,  he  at  last  discovered  that  'the  mildest' 
punishment  that  could  bo  inflicted  on  the  unfortunate  gentleman  was — 
transportation  for  fourteen  years  I  The  Roman  law  left  it  at  the  learned  lord's 
discretion  to  give  Mr.  Mulr  either  to  the  galleys! — to  wild  beasts! — or  to 
Botany  Bay;  and,  of  the  nhole,  he  had  happily  selected  '  the  mildest!'  He 
wu  utterly  amazed  whon  he  learned  that  a  judge  had  seriously  supported 
Mich  unaccountable  non.scnso  from  the  bench — such  nonsense  as  ought  not 
to  be  suffered  from  the  youngest  or  most  ignorant  student.  He  had  always 
entertained  the  highest  veneration  for  the  character  of  a  judge  ;  and  his 
indipiation  wan  roused  to  find  that  the  learned  lord,  instead  of  discharging 
his  duty  with  the  gravity  becoming  the  bench,  had  acted  with  ignorance, 
leTity.  and  hypocrisy.  After  having  put  his  invention  to  the  rack,  he  had  at 
last  hit  upon  the  mUd  punishment  of  fourteen  years'  transportation  beyond 
the  seas !  Good  God !  Sir,  any  man  of  spirit  (and  such  he  beliered 
Mr.  Muir  to  be)  would  sooner  prefer  death  than  this  mildett  instance  of  the 
judge's  mercy.  But  another  of  these  learned  lords,  or  perhaps  the  same 
(for  with  their  names  I  profess  myself  totally  unacquainted),  asserted,  that 
now   the   torture   was    banished,    there   was   no  adequate  punishment  for 

•  The  following  words  were  attributed  to  the  Lord  Justitc  Clerk  ;— "  Mr.  Muir 
might  have  knuivn  that  no  attention  could  be  paid  to  such  a  rabble.  'What  right  had 
thev  to  TcpicKcntation  r  He  could  have  told  them,  that  the  Parliament  would  never 
li«ten  to  their  petition.  How  could  thoj  think  of  it?  In  this  country,  the  Qovem- 
ment  is  madi^  up  of  the  landed  interest,  which  alone  has  a  right  to  be  represented ;  as 
for  the  rabble,  who  have  nothmg  but  personal  property,  what  hold  has  the  country  on 
them  r  What  security  for  the  payment  of  their  taxes  ■  They  may  pack  up  all  their 
property  on  their  backs,  and  leave  the  country  in  ihc  twinkling  of  an  eye,  but  landed 
property  cannot  lie  removed.— Howell's  State  Trials,  vol.  uiii.  p.  231. 

t  Lord  Swinton.-  Sec  Howell's  State  Trials,  vol.  ixiiL  p.  23*. 
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sedition  !  *  Here,  Sir,  is  language  which  also  shows  the  temper,  the 
ignorance,  the  levity,  the  hypocrisy,  of  this  imprudent  man ;  let  him  be  either 
serious  or  in  jest,  the  sentiment  was  equally  intolerable.  I  know  not  whidi 
of  them  advanced  such  a  proposition,  but,  Gk>d  help  the  people  who  have 
such  judges ! 

''  I  admit,  Sir,  that  the  conduct  of  a  lord  advocate  is  less  material  than 
that  of  a  judge ;  but  I  do  not  think,  that  in  Great  Britain  any  person  should 
be  declared  guilty  before  he  is  arraigned   and  convicted  of  the   offenee. 
Shall  we  send  Muir,  Palmer,  Skirving,  Margarot,  and  Oerrald,  to  England  ?t 
said  the  Lord  Advocate.     But  here  he  acts  with  respect  to  Mr.  G^errald,  u 
he  did  towards  Mr.  Muir,  and  supposes  him   guilty  without   ever  bnng 
brought  to  a  trial.    The  abuse  of  discretion  has  been  made  a  topic  of  debate ; 
but  I  assert,  that  when  these  learned  lords  are  about  to  exercise  diicretioii 
they  should  look  to  England,  and  regulate  their  conduct  by  her  example. 
What,  Sir,  was  the  case  here  ?     A  Mr.  Winterbotham  was  convicted,  and 
punished  with  fine  and  imprisonment. ;{     In  the  course  of  his  imprisonment 
he  was  placed  among  the  common  felons.    As  soon  as  the  Attomey-OenenI| 
of  this   country  was   made  acquainted  with   the  circumstance,  with  that 
humanity  which  should  ever  attend  his  office,  he  ordered  him  instantly  to  be 
removed ;  exclaiming  at  the  same  time,  *  Ood  forbid,  let  his  crime  be  sedition, 
or  what  it  may,  that  I  should  suffer  this  man  to  mix  with  such  company,  to 
have  his  morals  corrupted  and  tainted  with  their  villany  !     I  will  not  aDov 
it.'     But  how  different  was  the  conduct  of  the  humane  Court  of  Jostiduy! 
They  send  the  unjustly. accused  and  convicted  to  herd  with  the  most  infimir* 
and  abject,  and  even  think  this  punishment  too  mild  for  the  offence.     I  wiik 
gentlemen  would  speak  out — that  they  would  tell  us  what  their  notioat  iff 
of  the  law  of  Scotland.     Let  us,  for  Heaven's  sake,  be  informed  what  tk 
opinion  of  the  House  really  is  as  to  this  tyrannical  law.     Were  I  to  live  ii 
Scotland,  I  should  consider  my  life,  my  property,  and  my  liberty  to  te 
insecure,  and  should  place  no  confidence  in  the  enjoyment  of  any  of  thoie 
blessings. 

''  It  cannot  have  escaped  gentlemen  that,  not  many  years  ago,  associalkni 
were  fonne<l  in  this  country  exactly  on  the  same  principles  that  Mr.  Vv 

•  Those  cxprwsions  were  attributed  to  Lord  8 winton.— Howell's  Statr  "Wik 
vol.  xxxiii.  p.  234. 

t  Skin-inp  was  the  Socretarj*,  and  Margarot  ond  (jcmild  were  leading  membai*  rf 
the  "  (leiieml  C'onvi-ntion  of  the  Friciuls  of  the  People,"  which  was  an  ■wmiitins 
fonned  in  Scotland  for  obtaining  universal  i^uflrnf^  and  annual  parliaments.  Thitf 
were  all  brou;:ht  to  trial  at  Edinburgh,  in  the  esirly  part  of  the  year  1794,  on  ehMip^ 
of  Hodition,  and  being  found  guilty,  were  sevenilly  sentenced  to  he  traaspottcd  ir 
fourteen  years. — Iloweirs  State  Trials,  vol.  xxiii.  pp.  391,  603,  803. 

X  William  Winterbotham,  a  dissenting  minister  at  Plymouth,  was  iadkttd  ta 
charges  of  having  made  use  of  seditioun  language  in  tn-o  scnnons  which  he  hid 
preached,  lie  was  found  guilty  on  l>oth  charges,  and  sentenced  to  pay  twoiac*^ 
one  hundred  pounds  each,  and  to  be  imprisoned  for  two  terms  of  two  yean.-— BowdT* 
State  TriiUs,  vol.  xxii.  pp.  823-9(»8. 

11  Sir  John  Snitt.  afterwards  liOnl  Eld(»n. 


■nd  hia  friends  formed  thcii  associatioaR.  Sir,  it  is  precisely  for  those 
very  offences  which  were  committed  by  those  very  associations  in  England, 
thttt  Mr.  Muit  and  Mr.  Paimor  arc  now  condemned  to  traospoitation. 
But  it  will  be  said,  that  the  French  Eevulotion  has  changed  the  nature 
of  the  case.  It  may  be  eo :  but  I  wish  never  to  believe  that  what  was 
once  meritorious,  what  was  once  fit,  and  what  was  considered  as  the  only 
aeons  of  preserving  the  liberties  of  this  country,  can  all  of  a  sudden  have  ao 
•bulged  its  complexion,  Cnn  have  become  so  black  and  atrocious'  a  crime,  as 
to  call  down  on  the  head  of  him  who  ao  far  reveres  the  constitution  of  Eng- 
land, as  to  wish  to  restore  it  to  its  primitive  perfection,  the  unrelenting 
vengeance  of  persecution  ;  while  those  very  men  who.  perhaps,  set  this  fatal 
example  have  fled  into  the  arms  of  power,  as  into  an  asylum,  and  are  now 
enjoying  the  emoluments  of  the  highest  places  this  kingdom  knows — the 
wages,  perhaps,  of  their  apostasy.  Yes.  Sir,  these  unfortunate  gentlemen 
have  done  what  the  right  honourable  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  what 
the  Doke  of  Richmond,  have  done  before  them.  They  have  done  no  more. 
Can  this  House  forget  the  aildrcs&es  of  those  two  personages  to  the  people  ? 
and  tins,  not  to  petition  for  a  reform  in  Parliament,  not  simply  to  state  the 
abases,  and  to  pray  for,  in  the  language  of  suppliants,  a  redress  of  those 
abnses;  bnt  to  demand,  I  say  demand,  them  as  their  right.  As  long  as 
gentlemen  shall  recollect  the  Thatched  House,  and  these  very  associations, 
it  is  impossible  they  can  forgot  their  addresses  to  the  people.  Oh,  human 
follj  and  inconsistency!  Why  are  these  very  men  now  exalted  to  the  most 
envied  stations,  while  poor  Muir  and  Palmer  are  doomed  to  waste  out  the 
lemainder  of  their  lives  in  a  foreign  chmate,  the  companions  of  outcasts, 
felons,  the  most  degraded  nf  iht  human  species  !  And  have  we  not,  at  some 
period  or  other,  all  of  us  called  assemblies  ?  Have  we  not  all  of  us  been 
guilty  of  crimes  which  mipht  drive  us  to  Botany  Bay  ?  Happy  am  I  to  boast 
that,  however  I  may  disapprove  of  those  violent  prosecutions  which  have 
been  conducted  in  this  coonlry  against  individuals  on  charges  of  sedition, 
these,  when  compared  with  the  trials  now  before  us,  are  merciful  and 
humane.  Happy  am  I  to  boast  that  it  is  my  fortune  to  be  a  subject  and  an 
inhabitant  of  England.  Were  I  a  native  of  Scotland  I  would  instantly 
prepare  to  leave  that  land  of  tyranny  and  of  despotism.  Until  these  infamous 
laws  are  abrogated  you  may  talk  of  justice,  you  may  talk  of  juries,  b>it  all 
trials  are  mockeries.  Until  these  infamous  laws  are  abrogated  the  liberty  of 
the  subject  is  insecure  and  unprotected ;  and  Scotland,  like  France,  is  a  land 
of  despotism  and  oppression." 

After  having  bestowed  a  very  warm  panegyric  on  his  honourable  and 
learned  friend,  (Mr.  Adam),  who  had  that  day  delivered  one  of  the  most 
excellent  and  argumentative  speeches  ever  heard  within  those  walls,  Mr.  Fox 
concluded  by  urging.  "  that  the  present  question  was  of  the  very  first  impor- 
tance, not  only  to  the  people  of  England,  but  to  all  civilized  society.  Until 
such  time,"  continued  he,  "  as  there  is  a  law  to  send  me  to  Botany  Bay  for 
publicly  avowing  my  sentiments,  I  shall  think  it  a  duty  incumbent  upon  me 
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to  condemn  the  actions  of  those  in  power,  whenever  they  may,  as  in  tbe 
present  instance,  call  forth  the  execration  of  mankind.  If  England,  unhappily 
relapsing  into  despotism,  should  ever  be  governed  by  such  principles,  then 
farewell,  a  long  farewell  to  our  boasted  freedom  !'* 

The  motion  was  also  warmly  supported  by  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Mr.  Orcy, 
after  which  the  House  divided  : — Yeas,  32  ;  Noes,  171. 

So  it  passed  in  the  negative.  Mr.  Adam  then  made  a  similar  motion 
with  regard  to  the  trial  of  Mr.  Palmer ;  and  moved  also  an  address  to  Us 
Majesty,  in  behalf  of  Messrs.  Muir  and  Palmer,  embodying  the  various  arg«^ 
ments  made  use  of  in  the  course  of  his  speech.  They  were  negatived  witlioat 
a  division. 


Mr.  Fox's  Motion  for  a.  Committee  ox  the  State  of  thb  Natiov. 

1 795.  March  24.  The  great  successes  which  had  attended  the  arms  of  the 
French  Republic  during  the  campaign  of  J  794,*  prompted  the  leaders  of 
opposition,  in  both  Houses,  to  bring  forward  a  variety  of  motions  urging  the 
necessity  of  setting  on  foot  negotiations  for  peace.  These  having  beei 
rejected. 


Mr.  Fox,  pursuant  to  previous  notice,  now  rose  to  move,  that  the  Hi 
should  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  House  to  consider  As 
state  of  the  nation.  "  Similar  motions,"  he  observed,  '^  had  often  been 
though  they  seldom  had  been  effectual ;  and  undoubtedly  some  alio 
ought  to  be  granted,  nor  ought  the  House  ever,  in  truth,  to  agree  It 
them  without  having  reasons  stated  of  strong  political  necessity, 
from  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  the  relative  situation  of  other 
tries,  strong  instances  of  misconduct  in  ministers,  or  such  other  grounds 
should  justify  the  representatives  of  the  people  in  resorting  to  one  of  the 
solemn  modes  of  inquiry  known  to  the  constitution.  There  were  some  di 
cumstances,  he  was  aware,  in  which  that  House  would  not  agree  with  \am  i 


*  The  campaign  of  1794  was  one  of  the  most  glorious  in  the  annals  of '. 
not  the  least  memorable  in  the  hL»tory  of  the  world.    Beginning  on  every  sids 
clL*«asters  or  critical  circumstances,  it  terminated  with  uniTersal  glory  to  the 
The  allies,  at  itH  commencement,  were  besieging,  and  soon  captured,  the  last 
Flemish  frontier  tovi*ns ;  the  Republican  forces  on  the  lUiinc  were  unaUe  to : 
against  their  adversaries ;  the  Alps  were  still  in  the  poMossion  of  the  Sardiniaa 
and  severe  disasters  had  checkered  the  campaign  at  both  extremities  of  the 
At  its  conclusion,  the  Spaniards,  defeated  both  in  Biscay  and  Catalonia,  were 
peace ;  the  Piedmontese,  driven  over  the  summit  of  the  Alps,  were  trembling 
Italian  possessions  ;  the  allied  forces  had  everywhere  rccroMcd  the  Rhine  s 
was  subdued,  I«a  Vendee  vanquLnheil,  Holland  rcrolutionixcd,  and  the  ^^gHrii  i 
aries  had  fled  for  refuge  into  the  states  of  Hanover.    From  a  state  of  dcpie 
than  in  the  darkest  era  of  Ix)uis  the  Fourteenth,  France  had  pasted  at  oaee  totriaafht 
greater  than  had  graced  the  proudest  period  of  his  reign.— Aliaon*i  Hiit. 
vol.  iv.  pp.  392,  39<'^  seventh  edition. 
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Opinion  ;  but  there  vere  others  in  which  he  believed  there  would  be  bat 
one  sentiment.  Whatever  opinion  gentlemen  might  have  formed  of  the 
general  state  of  Europe,  and  of  our  prospeets  from  the  prosecution  of  the 
tyatem  in  which  we  were  engaged,  however  they  might  clash  as  to  the 
neasnres  to  be  pursued,  tbere  was  one  object  in  which  they  must  all  unite, 
namely,  that  such  was  the  present  state  of  this  country  that  it  was  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  the  House  of  Commons  should  stand  high  with  its 
constituents,  and  that  it  should  acquire  their  confidence  by  the  attention  and 
regard  which  they  paid  to  their  essential  interests. 

"  With  respect  to  the  mtition  he  was  about  to  make,  it  was  not  a  new  one : 
h«had  made  a  similar  one  in  the  year  1777,*  after  the  surrender  of  our  army 
at  8aratoga,|atime  of  great  peril  and  danger;  and  if  the  situation  of  the  country 
was  critical  and  perilous  then,  how  comparatively  insignificant  were  the  dangers 
of  that  moment  to  those  of  tlie  present  I  Misfortunes  now  threatened  every 
part  of  the  empire.  ThouL-h  ;it  that  time  the  majority  differed  from  him  as 
to  the  cause  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  country,  they  did  not  think  it  becoming 
the  dignity  of  the  House  to  decline  going  into  an  inquiry  at  so  awful  and 
momentous  a  crisis;  they  tliought  that  they  could  not  discharge  their  duty 
to  their  constituents,  when  t;reat  expense  was  to  be  incurred,  and  great  risks 
to  be  run,  by  refusing  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  nation,  by  which  all 
the  strength  of  our  means  would  be  fairly  compared  with  the  justice  and 
Tilue  of  the  object  to  be  obtained,  and  a  retrospect  had  of  the  conduct  of 
thoee  who  were  entrusted  with  our  affairs. 

"  It  was  obvious  that  there  was  now  much  dia satisfaction  in  the  country, 
sot  arising  from  the  infiueiice  of  P'rench  principles,  about  which  undoubtedly 
there  was  much  difference  of  opinion,  but  from  the  natural  effect  of  a  system 
which  had  produced  so  much  misfortune  and  disgrace  ;  a  consequence  which 
all  the  events  of  the  war  had  served  to  heighten,  as  well  as  all  the  measures 
taken  at  home.  There  was  not  a  mere  majority,"  he  said,  "  there  was  almost 
a  nnanimity  in  favour  of  loyalty  ;  but  still  there  were  some  dissatisfied  minds, 
and  their  number  was  duily  increasing.  These  dissatisfactions  had  not 
manifested  themselves  by  plots  and  conspiracies,  the  existence  of  which  he 
always  had.  and  still  doubted ;  but  they  did  exist,  and  their  origin  was  not 
affected  to  be  concealed.  They  arose  from  the  idea  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons were  not  the  representatives  of  the  people — not  even  virtually  the 
representatives  of  the  people — for  they  did  not  take  upon  themselves  the 
guardianship  of  their  rights,  nor  show  the  smallest  alacrity  in  the  superin- 
tendence of  their  interests.  If  such  an  opinion  had  gone  forth,  what  better 
argument  could  the  persons  who  were  desirous  to  gain  proselytes  have,  than 
to  say  that,  even  at  such  a  moment  as  the  present,  the  House  of  Commons 
could  sit  still  without  bringing  the  executive  government  to  account ; 
without  even  going  into  an  inquiry  into  the  real  state  of  the  nation,  and  into 
the  measures  which  had  uniformly  produced  such  calamity  and  disaster  ? 

•  On  the  2nd  of  December.  1777.     See  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xix.  p.  fil2,  rt  nj. 
t    Viile  ante.  p.  lOi.  noli'. 
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This  argument  would  be  greatly  strengthened  by  the  known  (act  that  tht 

general  wish  of  the  people  was  for  peace,  and  that  even  those  who  woe 

originally  the   most   loud  and  vehement  dcclaimers  for  the  justice  and 

necessity  of  the  war,  were  now  eager  for  opening  the  door  to  an  immediate 

negotiation,  and  for  the  return  of  peace,  and  no  longer  anxious  to  caldi  si 

obstacles  to  treaty,  but  were  truly  and  feelingly  convinced  that  peace,  if  it 

could  be  obtained,  was  an  object  to  be  coveted  above  every  advantage  thii 

could  be  gained  by  the  war.     If,  when  the  public  opinion  was  so  changed, 

the  House  should  maintain  a  blind  and  implicit  confidence  in  Ministers,  and 

should  only  show  themselves  desirous  of  imposing  burdens  on  the  people 

and  of  supporting  measures  which  were  to  induce  new  burdens,  not  onlj 

without  driving  Ministers  to  negotiation,  nor  even  to  account  for  the  mifliwii 

of  money  and  oceans  of  blood  which  they  had  squandered,  but  resisting  ft 

motion  to  inquire  into  the  use  that  they  had  made  of  the  confidence  aheadf 

granted  them,  what  must  be  the  advantage  which  was  given  to  all  the 

persons  in  the  country  who  were  desirous  to  spread  the  dissatisfaction  whidi 

they  felt,  and  to  prove  their  assertions  that  that  House  was  in  reality  lost  to 

all  the  functions  for  which  it  was  designed  ?     There  were  no  means  by  which 

their  arguments  could  be  so  well  countenanced,  and  by  which  they  could  lO 

effectually  spread  the  dissatisfaction  which  they  themselves  felt.     In  whsl 

way,  except  by  invidious  distinctions  of  declamations  against  the  pressit 

Ministry,  could  men  like  himself,  who  loved  the  British  constitution,  be  aUi 

to  defend  it  ?     How  could  they  say  that  the  constitution  was  essentiaUy  good 

when  the  House  of  Commons  suffered  such  a  train  of  misfortunes  to  pi0 

before  them,  not  merely  without  punishment,  but  without  inquiry  ?    Thcf 

might  be  asked  what  they  had  to  say  in  excuse  for  their  supineneas,  or  whil 

possible  answer  they  could  give  to  the  just  charge  of  relinquishing  their  da^ 

and  of  resisting  the  general  voice  of  the  people.     They  might  say  that  thi 

constitution  could  not  be  essentially  good,  under  which  less  attention  vtt 

paid  to  the  people  even  than  in  arbitrary  governments.     He  had  alvftji 

thought  that  the  best  defence  of  the  constitution  of  England  was,  not  tbsti 

tallied  with   the  theories  of  speculative  men,  not  that  in  its  letter  tiM 

was  more  appearance  of  regard  to  the  abstract  ideas  of  liberty  than 

be  found  in  its  spirit  and  practice  ;  but  that  its  best  defence  was  its 

uses,  its  best  character  was  that  it  had  produced  substantial  happinoss  Is 

man.     Take  away  this  argument,  and  leave  it  to  those  who  were  dissatUrf 

with  our  Grovernment  to  call  upon  its  defenders  to  look  at  its  practice,  and  lo 

say  that  our  executive  government  had  gone  on  for  two  years  in  a  s|Sli» 

which  involved  an  expense  of  blood  and  treasure  beyond  compaxisoB,  ia  ^ 

object  which  had  been  never  explained,  by  measures  which  had  anififl4f 

failed,  in  which  every  one  event  had  been  marked  either  by  disaster  flt 

disgrace,  or  by  both ;  and  that  at  the  end  of  this  time  the  Honse  of  Caai0f^ 

abetted  the  Government  in  Uie  continuance  of  the  same  course,  anditvov 

be  in  vain  to  contend  that  the  theoretical  beauty  of  the  constitution  couU^ 

illustrated  by  its  practice.     Thoy  would  naturally  say.  If  this  constitatkm  te 
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practically  good, what  constitution  can  be  practically  bad?  What  was  the 
true  character  of  a  bad  government  ?  That  tlic  nicasnrca  of  n.  prince,  though 
wicked  and  fiagitions,  might  be  persevered  in  for  a  time  against  the  interesta 
of  his  people.  This  was  not  always  true  ;  for  the  most  despotic  princes  had 
not  always  been  able  to  keep  their  ministerB  in  defiance  of  the  indignation  of 
the  country.  If  it  weic  possible  for  the  Ministers  of  Oreat  Britain  to  pcrae- 
Tore  in  their  measarea.  under  such  a  series  of  disasters  as  wc  had  suffered, 
not  only  without  responsibility,  but  even  nitboat  inquiry,  then  the  most  just 
ftccnsation  against  despotic  governments  would  bo  applicable  to  this;  and 
Chos  the  advocates  for  the  British  constitution  would  be  deprived  of  their 
▼ery  best  arguments  for  its  (icfence, 

"  Convinced  of  this,  he  thought,  that  if  he  did  nothing  but  state  to  the 
Honse  that  we  had  been  now  two  years  engaged  in  a  war,  in  every  part  of 
which  we  had  failed,  iii  which  all  our  measures  had  been  disastrous,  in  wliich 
we  had  lost  the  object  for  ivhich  we  at  first  pretended  to  undertake  the  war, 
and  in  which  our  enemy  had  gained  more  than  the  wildest  imaginations  of 
thoae  who  drove  us  into  i(,  ever  ascribed  either  to  their  ambition  or  to  their 
principles,  he  should  require  no  further  inducements  to  prevail  on  a  House  of 
Comnmna  that  was  eager  to  discharge  its  duty,  to  go  into  a  committee  on  the 
state  of  the  nation.  He  would  not.  however,  content  himself  with  this 
graenl  argument.  An  inquiry  into  the  stale  of  the  nation  would  divide 
itoelf  into  varions  branches.  It  would  be  impossible  for  him,  in  the  course 
of  the  short  time  that  he  could  hope  to  engage  their  attention,  to  go  through 
the  detail  of  all  the  ciircum stances  which  forcibly  culled  upon  the  House  to 
go  into  this  inquirj-;  he  should  state  only  n  few,  but  these,  in  his  mind, 
would  be  sufficient  to  induce  them,  if  they  regarded  their  duty,  to  agree  with 
him  in  his  motion  ;  for  he  owned  he  did  not  think  it  possible  for  any  descrip- 
tion of  men  to  commit  their  reputation  so  far  as  to  assert  that  they  had  done 
their  duty  to  their  const  tucnts  if  they  refused  the  inquiry. 

"  The  slate  of  the  nUion  continued  Mr  Foi,  "  as  I  have  just  said,  is 
ondoubtedl}  to  be  con^^idcrtd  in  various  lights.  First  of  all,  as  to  our  own 
resources  with  respect  to  men  with  respect  to  money  ;  and  with  respect  to 
the  using  of  tliost.  men  and  thit  monc)  for  the  purposes  of  the  war  in  which 
we  are  engigcd  But  thi-sc  rtROurccs  c  f  men  and  money,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  arc  lo  be  u>"ed  are  not  onlj  to  be  considered  by  themselves,  but 
wc  arc  likewise  to  consider  from  nhencc  those  resources  flow — the  state  of 
population,  manufactures  and  commerce,  and  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
country.  When  we  have  done  this,  wc  must  go  next  into  a  consideration  of 
our  connexions  abroad.  We  must  take  a  survey  of  our  nUies,  the  dependence 
to  be  placed  on  them,  the  situation  of  those  allies,  and  the  state  not  only  of 
their  will,  but  their  power  to  act  and  to  serve  the  common  cause.  And  even 
when  these  points  are  considered,  there  will  remain  others  of  equal  importance 
to  be  discussed;  I  mean  with  respect  to  the  principles  on  which  we  have 
hitherto  carried  on  the  war,  and  on  which  we  are  likely  to  continue  it.  It  is 
material  when  we  arc  engaged  in  a  war,  particularly  of  this  kind,  which  has 
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been  qualified  by  so  many  different  epithets,  and  on  which  the  eyes  of  man* 
kind  are  so  peculiarly  fixed ;  it  is  material,  I  say,  that  in  such  a  war  we 
should    invariably  maintain    the  character  of  moderation,  hnmanity*  and 
justice,  without  which  it  is  impossible  that  we  should  also  support  the 
character  of  vigour  and  exertion,  of  wisdom  and  prudence.     These  are  part, 
and   not  the  least  important,  of  the  resources  of  a  country.     They  are 
important  in  another  view,  because  it  is  essential  to  consider  whether  wt 
have  carried  on  the  war  with  justice  and  vigour,  with  wisdom  and  pnidenoe; 
and  though  I  believe  the  contrary  will  turn  out  to  be  the  case,  yet  if  it 
should  appear  that  the  war  was  not  only  just  in  its  origin,  but  that  we  have 
acted  in  the  prosecution  of  it  vigorously  and  wisely,  then  I  am  airud  tlw 
result  will  be  complete  despair.     If  our  conduct  in  the  management  of  the 
war  has  been  marked  with  vigour  and  wisdom,  and  we  have  been  more  tiiaB 
two  years  exhausting  our  resources  ineffectually ;  I  wish  to  know  if,  neither 
from  a  change  of  measures  nor  a  change  of  councils,  I  have  any  reason  to 
look  for  better  success  in  the  future  operations  of  this  war  ;  I  wish  to  know, 
I  say,  what  other  inference  I  can  draw  but  that  of  absolute  irremediable 
despair  :     If  that  be  the  case,  the  result  of  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the 
nation  will  be,  that  contidence  ought  to  be  given  to  the  King's  Ministen; 
for  however  calamitous  the  present  state  of  the  country  may  be,  if  it  wn 
brought  about  without  any  fault  of  theirs,  undoubtedly  confidence  ought  not 
to  be  withdrawn  from  them.    But  even  in  this  case  an  inquiry  will  be  mateiidt 
because  it  will  lead  to  a  discovery  of  the  true  causes  of  our  failure,  and  ef 
the  present  distresses  of  the  country,  and  prove  the  necessity  of  abaiidoaiii| 
the  pursuit  of  an  object  which  experience  has  taught  us  cannot  be  obtainei 
The  inquiry  will  be  even  advantageous  to  Ministers,  by  showing  that  tky 
have  acted  with  justice,  wisdom,  and  vigour,  in  the  steps  which  they  haw 
taken,  though  they  have  been  unfortunate  in  the  result.     But  if  it  shoaH 
turn  out,  as  I  suspect  it  will,  that  Ministers  have  not  acted  according  to  aij 
of  the  principles  I  have  now  stated ;  if  it  should   appear  that  they  have 
neither  acted  with  justice  and  humanity,  nor  with  wisdom  and  vigour;  Afl 
it  is  possible  that  the  object  may  still  be  obtained  though  the  means  notit 
varied.     But,  as  I  have  already  said,  if  Ministers  have  acted  with  justice  aal 
vigour,  then  the  result  must  be  perfect  despair ;  and  it  belongs  to  this  Ho«t 
to  force  Ministers,  if  unwilling,  to  abandon  an  object  which  a  period  rf 
upwards  of  two  years  has  proved  to  be  unattainable.     For  that  object,  wUA 
experience  has  shown  cannot  be  accomplished  by  ordinary  means,  mnit  ^ 
bad,  and  ought  no  longer  to  be  pursued. 

''  Now,  Sir,  with  respect  to  the  first  branch,  I  have  premised  that  it  i> 
im]K)ssible  for  me  to  state  with  accuracy  to  the  House  the  loss  of  men  ^ 
this  contest ;  and  if  the  House  goes  with  me  into  a  committoe  I  wktM 
certainly  wish  to  have  laid  before  them  an  accurate  return  of  the  loss  of  ■>■ 
since  the  commencement  of  the  present  war.  First,  with  respect  to  the  !•■ 
of  the  British  as  the  most  important  part  of  the  subject,  we  have  had  a  p>P^ 

*  Soo  Dcbrctt'H  State  Pupt^rs,  vol.  ii.  p.  161  of  the  Appendis. 
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kid  before  lu  this  seesion,  wliich,  from  what  appears  on  the  face  of  it,  c&nnal 
possibly  be  correct  I  have  compared  it  with  other  accounts,  on  which  I 
admit  I  haTe  Dot  the  highest  reliance — those  detailed  in  the  London  Gaect[«  ; 
and  I  find  a  considerable  diffc:rcncc  between  the  loss  of  men  as  stated  in  the 
Gazette,  and  that  in  the  paper  which  now  lies  on  our  table.  The  paper  upon 
the  table,  by  giving  a  return  of  ^he  privates  only,  and  by  omitting  to  give 
any  return  of  the  ofGcecs,  aerjeants,  drummers,  &c.,  ditniuishos  our  lose  in 
appearance,  at  least  one-tenth.  There  are  also  losses  mentioned,  although 
perhaps  not  specified,  in  the  Giizctte,  of  which  no  return  is  to  be  found  in  this 
paper.  There  is  one  general  item  to  which  I  wish  to  advert — an  account  of 
a  considerable  loss  about  the  0th  of  May,  and  of  which  no  notice  wliatcvcr  is 
taken  in  the  paper  upon  the  table,  I  have  heard  there  was  some  loss  of 
Britiah  at  Nieuport :  British  standards  were  taken  at  Valenciennes  and 
Cond^;  and  therefore  there  must  have  been  a  loss  of  Britiah  troops  also  in 
that  quarter.  The  loss  at  licrgcm-op-Zoom  is  not  enumerated  in  this  ac- 
count.* I  mention  these  tlrcumstances  to  show,  that  if  any  gentlemen 
imagine  that  there  was  no  loss  of  men  during  the  last  campaign,  except 
what  appears  from  the  paper  on  the  table,  they  deceive  themselves  grossly ; 
and  there  is  but  too  much  r^^ason  to  suppose,  that  Slinisters  have  concerted 
among  themselves  to  make  the  loss  of  British  appear  less  considerable  than 
itieallyis.  I  have  seen  returns,  which  I  believe  to  be  authentic,  which 
make  the  number  of  British  troops,  in  the  month  of  September  last,  amount  to 
twenty-sii  thousand  men.  Now,  are  tbere  any  hopes,  when  that  army  shall 
eome  home  (and  the  sooner  it  comos  home  the  better),  that  the  loss  out  of 
lliat  number  will  not  he  much  greater  than  we  have  been  taught  to  believe  ? 
Are  there  any  hopes  that  half  of  that  number  will  return  ?  A  list  of  the 
wounded,  killeil,  and  missing,  will  not  be  sufficient,  because  undoubtedly  in 
every  army  there  is  mach  mortality  not  included  under  what  is  generally 
called  the  loss  of  men ;  therefore,  instead  of  calculating  the  loss  from  the 
number  of  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  we  must  examine  the  general  state 
of  the  army.  Wo  must  compare  its  numbers  at  different  periods,  and 
include  mortality  of  every  kind.  We  must  not  only  look  to  the  army  in 
Flanders,  but  we  must  look  to  our  army  wherever  it  is  stationed,  whether  in 
the  t^st  or  West  Indies,  or  on  the  Continent.  We  must  also  attend  ta  the 
number  of  recruits  that  have  been  enlisted  since  the  commencement  of  the 
present  war.  and  by  comparing  the  number  of  these  and  the  general  state  of 
the  army  at  different  times,  judge  from  a  view  of  the  whole  circumstances 
what  has  been  the  real  loss  of  men.  If  we  follow  this  method,  which  I  take 
to  be  the  only  just  mode  of  calculation,  then  1  believe  we  shall  find  that  the 
loss  of  men  sustained  in  this  war  has  been  such  as  will  make  every  thinking 
man,  who  knows  anything  of  the  state  of  the  population  of  this  country, 
reflect  seriously  whether  we  can  afford  to  substitute  new  armies  for  the  old. 
"  But  we  ought  to  ascertain  not  only  the  loss  of  men  in  the  British  army 
and  navy,  but  also  the  loss  of  all  troops  in  British  pay.  When  that  article 
•  These  places  were  now  all  in  the  possession  of  the  French. 
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comes  to  be  stated,  I  believe  wc  shall  find  the  loss  to  be  eyen  greater  than 
that  of  the  British.     That  loss,  it  is  eyident,  must  likewise  be  taken  into  the 
account.     But  this  is  not  all.     If  we  consider  that  this  is  a  war  in  which  we 
cannot  act  but  through  the  medium  of  great  continental  alliances,  it  beoomci 
a  most  material  part  of  the  consideration  to  state  also  the  loss  of  our  aUiet. 
Is  it  or  is  it  not  true,  that  in  the  course  of  the  last  campaign  only,  the 
number  of  prisoners  of  war  who   surrendered   to    the    French  lepnblie 
amounted  to  more  than  sixty  thousand  men  ?     If  this  be  true,  ought  h  not 
to  induce  a  British  House  of  Commons  to  go  into  this  inquiry  before  we 
proceed  further  in  a  war  which  has  brought  so  many  calamities  upon  all 
who  have  had  any  share  in  carrying  it  on,  and  which  has  occasioned  lO 
dreadful  an  exhaustion  of  blood  and  treasure  ?     Ought  we  not  to  go  into  a 
committee  of  inquiry,  to  satisfy  ourselves  of  the  real  state  of  our  popnlatiai, 
and  to  ascertain  whether  the  country  is  able  to  bear  such  drains  of  men  fiv 
the  purposes  of  war  ?     If  we  go  into  this  inquiry,  I  will  venture  to  ancit» 
that,  during  the  last  campaign  only,  more  than  sixty  thousand  men  of  all 
descriptions  surrendered  to  the  French  republic.     It  is  supposed,  and  I  tr«t 
it  is  true,  that  this  country  has  of  late  years  increased  greatly  in  populatioB. 
That  increase,  however,  has  not  been  in  proportion  to  its  increase  of  wealtb 
and  prosperity.     From  some  documents  which  were  recently  laid  before  tbe 
House,  wc  find  that  the  number  of  houses  in  Great  Britain   now  paykf 
taxes  to  Oovemment,  does  not  materially  difier  from  the  number  of  houm 
paying  taxes  to  Oovemment  in  1777,  a  period  of  eighteen  years,  600% 
which  we  are  supposed  to  have  advanced  considerably,  both  in  pomt  rf 
wealth  and  splendour.     I  know  that  many  persons  reject  this  account,  asi 
say  it  cannot  be  true,  because  it  is  contrary  to  general  observation.     Nfli^ 
with  respect  to  houses  paying  taxes,  it  most  certainly  is  correct :  and  it  Hif 
be  asked,  whether  the  great  increase  of  houses  of  late  is  of  such  as  m 
taxes,  or  of  cottages  of  the  lower  sort  which  are  exempted  ?     I  have  flsf 
more  observation  to  make  on  this  paper.     In  looking  it  over,  I  immediatcif 
turned  my  eye  to  those  places  where  I  conceived  the  population  had 
increased.     I  looked  at  Middlesex  and  Lancashire,  and  I  found, 
to  this  paper,  that  the  increase  there  has  been  considerable,  and  likewiia  ia 
some  other  places ;  but  that  in  other  counties  of  Oreat  Britain  this  incntft 
seems  to  be  balanced  by  a  general  decrease ;  and,  therefore,  the  paper  M 
the  table,  though  not  wholly  to  be  relied  on,  is  not  wholly  to  be  njettsL 
The  increase  in  the  two  counties  of  Middlesex  and  Lancaster,  which  I  hi" 
just  mentioned,  confirms  the  accuracy  of  the  statement.    The  result,  tta» 
seems  to  be,  that  the  population  of  Great  Britain  has  not  increased  ia  p^ 
portion  to  its  apparent  wealth  and  prosperity,  and  that  it  cannot  afibid  to 
repair  the  loss  of  blood  which  it  has  already  suffered  by  the  war. 

*'  But  it  may  be  said  that  his  Majesty  has  other  dominions  from  wfcU 
resources  of  men  may  be  ])rocured.  I  particularly  allude  to  Iidaad,  ^ 
which,  before  I  sit  down,  it  may  be  proper  for  me  to  advert.  There  ii  ^ 
one  circumstance  in  which  our  sister  kingdom,  from  her  happy  couieiio* 
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with  this  country,  is  of  more  importance  than  in  tho  number  of  men  which 
•he  fornishcs  to  the  army  and  navy  of  Orcat  Britain  in  time  of  war ;  and  if, 
by  any  strange  and  crooked  policy,  that  country  should  be  alienated  in  atfec- 
tion  from  thia,  and  lose  that  zeal  which  has  commonly  diatinguixhed  her  in 
the  puhUc  cause — I  say,  if  any  misguided  policy  should  unfortunately 
produce  such  an  effect,  it  is  obvious  that  all  the  observations  I  have  made  on 
the  papulation  of  this  country,  and  its  inadequacy  to  support  such  a  ruinous 
war  as  that  in  which  we  are  now  engaged,  will  be  strengthened  to  a  degree 
which  those  who  are  not  well  acquainted  with  this  subject  can  scarcely 
conceive. 

"  The  next  article  of  resource  which  I  mentioned  is  thai  of  money.  We 
have  in  the  course  of  this  war  funded  somewhat  above  fifty  millions,  and 
when  we  add  to  that  the  increase  of  unfunded  debt,  we  shall  find  we  have 
Kheady  incurred  an  expense  of  between  sixty  and  seventy  millions,  and  the 
permanent  laxes  which  have  been  imposed  in  consequence  of  the  present 
war,  cannot  at  thin  moment  be  much  less  than  three  millions  sterling.  Now 
it  is  said  that,  though  the  permanent  taxes  of  the  country  have  been  in- 
creawd  i&  order  to  supply  the  exigencies  of  the  state,  yet  they  are  not  such 
taxea  as  will  be  felt  by  the  people  in  general.  How  far  some  of  thom  have 
b«en  vrell  selected  or  not,  is  u  question  on  which  !  shall  not  take  up  the 
ti^ne  of  the  House  to  discuss.  I  shall  only  observe,  that  if  they  are  noces- 
mrj,  they  must  be  borne,  unless  bettor  can  he  substituted  in  their  place. 
But  to  (ay  that  the  taxes  of  last  year,  and  particularly  those  of  the  present, 
will  not  fall,  and  fall  with  terrible  weight,  on  the  middling  ranks  of  the 
people,  is  to  apeak  without  any  knowledge  of  the  situation  of  the  country. 
It  is  true,  that  it  is  proper  to  tax  luxuries  in  preference  to  the  necessaries  of 
life :  it  is  proper  to  lax  heavily  the  higher  orders  of  society,  because  they 
are  well  able  to  bear  the  burden.  But  it  has  been  falsely  supposed,  that  in 
proportion  as  the  rich  are  taxed  the  poor  are  relieved.  In  the  present  state 
of  this  country,  those  taxes  which  Ministers  call  taxes  on  luxuries  fell  heavy 
indeed  on  tho  most  numerous  class  of  society,  and  consequently  must  fall 
with  peculiar  pressure  on  the  poorest.  The  idea  of  imposing  taxes  which 
shall  fall  upon  one  class  only,  and  shall  in  no  degree  be  felt  by  the  others, 
however  plausible  in  theory,  is  in  fact  an  idle  dream.  We  cannot  lay  a 
tax  on  the  poor  that  wi!l  not  fall  on  the  rich ;  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  it  is 
not  possible  to  impose  a  tax  on  the  rich  which  will  not  he  felt  by  the  poor. 

"  But  let  us  admit  for  a  moment  that  these  three  millions  are  not  a  burden 
too  heav)'  for  the  people  to  bear — if  this  war  is  to  go  on,  let  me  ask  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  opposite  whether  he  has  considered  of  the  absolute 
necessity  of  imposing  burdens  for  the  next  campaign  to  as  great  an  amount, 
and  possibly  to  a  much  greater  than  any  which  this  country  has  yet  ex- 
perienced ?  For,  if  the  war  goes  on,  our  burdens  must  necessarily  increase 
in  proportion  to  the  length  of  its  duration.  Let  it  not  be  said  in  answer  to 
this, '  Sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.'  This  is  not  an  answer  fit  for 
u  statesman  to  make,  nor  is  it  the  answer  which  a  British  House  of  Commons 
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ought  to  receive.  This  House  ought  to  calculate  on  the  continnance  of  the 
war,  and  to  consider  what  are  the  resources  by  which  it  is  to  be  supported. 
Wc  ought  to  consider  how  far  the  people  are  able  to  bear  more  taxes,  and 
the  different  branches  of  our  trade  and  manufactures  capable  of  supporting 
additional  duties,  for  that  more  will  be  necessary  in  the  course  of  the  next 
year  is  what  no  man  will  dispute.  Do  not  all  these  circumstances  inooa- 
tcstably  prove  that  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  this  House  to  go  into  ib 
examination  of  the  present  state  of  the  country,  and  to  prove  to  oar 
constituents,  and  to  the  people  at  large,  that,  as  we  have  not  spared  their 
blood  and  treasure,  so  wc  will  not  s])are  our  own  labour  or  responsibiHty  ? 
It  is  only  by  entering  into  this  investigation,  and  by  comparing  the  object 
with  the  means,  that  we  can  determine  whether  wc  ought  to  renounce  the 
object,  or  change  the  means  by  which  that  object  is  to  be  obtained;  or 
whether  we  arc  to  continue  the  same  hopeless  object  with  the  same  hopele« 
means ;  whether  with  the  same  administration,  with  the  same  advisers,  we 
are  to  persevere  in  a  system  which  has  hitherto  produced  nothing  but 
misfortune  and  miscr}\ 

"  It  is  said,  however,  that  our  resources  are  supported  by  the  trade  and 
manufactures  of  the  kingdom,  and  that  these  are  in  a  most  flourishing  oob- 
dition.  In  order  to  show  how  fur  this  assertion  is  well  founded,  let  us  examiie 
a  little  the  state  of  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  the  kingdom ;  and  first  of  iii 
manufactures.  I  wish  to  refer  to  those  counties  where  the  manufactures  of 
Great  Britain  have  been  carried  to  tlic  greatest  perfection,  and  to  know  of 
gentlemen  who  are  better  acquainted  with  the  state  of  those  counties  thsB  I 
can  prctc-nd  to  be,  what  effect  the  present  war  has  had  upon  them.  I  wiA 
to  know  whether  the  manufactures  have  not  been  most  materially  injured  bj 
tlie  war ;  and  whether  the  circumstance  of  their  appearing  to  have  saffned 
less  last  year  than  in  the  year  preceding  was  not  owing  to  our  gaining  tk 
possession  of  the  French  AVest-lndia  islands.*  I  wish  to  know  whether  cUi 
was  not  one  of  the  fortunate  circumstances  which  had  the  effect  of  affording 
a  temporary  relief,  but  to  the  duration  of  which  we  cannot  look  with  sij 
reasonable  prospect.  On  a  former  day,t  when  the  right  honourable  gentlentt 
opened  the  ways  and  means  of  the  year,  flourishing  accounts  were  givea  ^ 
the  amount  of  our  exports  of  British  manufactures  in  the  years  1792,  1791^ 
and  1794.  We  were  told  that  the  exports  in  the  year  1792  amounted  ts 
upwards  of  eighteen  millions  sterling ;  that  the  exports  in  the  year  1<9) 
were  less  than  those  of  1 792,  by  four  millions ;  and  that  the  exports  in  At 

•  Soon  lifter  the  commencement  of  hostilities  in  1793,  Tobago  was  taken  bv  ■     \ 
Hritinh  ftquadrou ;  tuid  in  thi;  tqirinp:  of  the  following  year,  Martinique,  SC 
Giia(liilou|K>,  Ll^s  SuintoH,  u  duster  ofsmiUl  islundit  l>vtwecn  Guodaloupc  and 
ami  tlie  principal  forts  of  St.  Domingo,  fell  into  the  posHCStfion  of  the  EngUah.    Is  ^ 
iu<»nth  of  1  )i< tnilHT,  1704,  however,  Ouudaloupc  was  recaptured  by  the  FrcaA.— 
Alison's  Hint,  of  Kurojw,  vol.  iv.  pp.  317,  318,  seventh  edition.    Adolph.  ToL  T.  pt*'^ 
v«)l.  vi.  p.  2>>,  et  Mefj, 

t   February  the  23nl,  1703.     Sec  Pari.  llii,t.  vol.  xxxi.  p.  1307.  et  Mf. 
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year  1794  exceeded  those  of  1793  by  two  milliona,  and  consequently  were 
only  two  milliona  short  of  1792.  Now,  the  loss  of  the  first  year  of  the  war 
being  two-ninths  of  the  w'hoic  exports  of  British  manufactures,  must  strike 
at  the  very  toot  of  our  commerce.  This  is  a  loss  which  must  impress  every 
insn,  and  must  go  to  afiect  the  very  basis  of  our  prosperity.  The  circumstance 
of  the  exports  of  British  manufactures  last  year  being  two  millions  more 
than  they  were  in  1793,  is  easily  to  be  accounted  for.  I  appeal  to  those 
gentlemen  who  are  best  acquainted  with  the  commercial  districts  of  the 
kingdom,  whether  it  was  not  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  sanguine 
speculations  of  some  merchants  in  consequence  of  our  lately  acquired 
possessioDs  in  the  French  West-India  islands.  I  would  ask  those  who  are 
mcquointed  with  the  county  palatine  of  Lancaster,  what  has  been  the 
diinination  of  population  since  llie  commencement  of  the  present  war.  I 
have  seen  papers  myself,  the  contents  of  which,  if  the  proposed  inquiry  ia 
entered  upon,  I  shall  statt  to  the  House.  According  to  those  papers,  the 
diminution  of  population  onU  of  manufactures  in  Manchester  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood was  truly  alarming.  We  have  no  very  accurate  mode  in  Great 
Britain  of  ascertaining  tht  popxilation  of  the  country.*  We  have  no  better 
method,  I  believe,  than  by  taking  the  number  of  baptisms  and  burials.  I 
have  seen  papers  with  regard  to  a  great  number  of  parishes  in  the  most 
populous  part  of  Lancashire,  and  the  diminution,  taken  from  a  calculation  of 
bcptisms  and  burials,  is  in  eomc  places  one-half,  in  others  one-third,  and  in 
none  less  than  one-fourth.  In  all  there  is  a  diminution,  and  in  the  largest 
pansh  of  Manchester  it  is  estimated  at  one-half;  and  that  to  a  number  so 
la^e  as  to  make  the  total  diminution  of  the  inhabitants  amount  to  about  twelve 
thousand.  That  this  should  be  itie  consequence  of  the  war  is  exceedingly 
natural.  But  I  would  ask  the  House  whether,  when  the  very  existence  of 
the  country  is  at  stake,  it  docs  not  become  them  to  ascertain  the  truth,  which 
can  only  be  done  by  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  our  population  and  of  our 
manufactures,  instead  of  trusting  to  the  absurd  and  idle  expressions  of  the 
inexhaustible  resources  of  the  country.  The  information  we  might  receive 
from  a  serious  inquiry  into  the  real  state  of  our  population,  might  induce  us 
to  change  our  means,  or  perhaps  to  change  our  object. 

"  Now,  Sir,  another  part  of  the  resources  of  this  country  is  our  trade  and 
commerce,  as  distinguished  from  our  manufactures.  With  respect  to  the 
trade  of  this  country,  when  I  made  a  motion  last  year  for  an  inquiry  into  the 
conduct  of  the  Admiralty,  after  taking  considerable  pains  to  state  a  variety 
of  instances  where,  as  I  conceived,  the  Admiralty  were  highly  negligent  of 
their  duty  in  not  protecting  the  trade  of  the  country,  I  received  this  short 
answer — '  I^ook  to  the  low  rate  of  insurance.'  Having  found  that  to  be  an 
argument  so  powerful  with  the  House,  I  took  some  pains  to  inquire  into  the 

•  The  first  actual  enumeiatiun  of  the  people  of  England  and  Scotland  was  made  in 
1801;  subsequently  enumerations  were  made  tn  1811,  1821,  1831,  and  1841.  In 
trclantl,  the  earliest  enumeration  was  made  in  1813,  since  which  time  a  census  has 
been  taken  in  each  of  the  years  1821,  1831,  and  1811. 
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State  of  insurance,  and  will  state  some  circumstances  on  this  subject, 
appear  to  me  to  afford  sufficient  ground  for  going  into  the  proposed  inqury- 
It  may  be  supposed  that  the  motion  respecting  the  Admiralty  might  giTe  rise 
to  an  opinion  among  the  underwriters  that  it  would  induce  Ministers  to  be  s 
little  more  attentive  to  the  protection  of  our  trade  in  future,  so  as  to  nuke 
the  risk  somewhat  less.  I  am  not  now  deciding  whether  that  be  true  or 
false ;  but  it  certainly  was  calculated  to  keep  down  the  rate  of  insuraaee. 
The  fact,  however,  is,  that  insurance  from  that  time  has  been  uniformly  rising, 
until  it  has  come  to  its  present  most  enormous  rate,  a  rate  so  enormous  ai 
the  House  may  perhaps  find  some  difficulty  to  believe,  till  the  fact  shall  be 
ascertained  by  an  inquiry.  At  present,  insurances  from  this  eountzj  to 
Jamaica,  and  to  other  parts  of  the  West  Indies,  with  all  the  <^l1»^«fw«  wt 
possess,  is  as  high  as  it  was  in  the  late  American  war,  when  this  country  had 
to  contend  with  France,  Spain,  Holland,  and  America.  With  so  many  powen 
in  confederacy,  and  France  now  our  single  enemy,  insurance  to  the  Weit 
Indies  is  as  high  as  it  was  at  that  time  when  we  had  so  many  powers  kagned 
against  us,  and  when  the  fleets  of  France  and  Spain  united  were  confesscdlj 
superior  in  number  to  the  fleets  of  Great  Britain.  With  regard  to  tke 
Mediterranean  trade,  strange  to  tell !  at  this  period,  after  all  that  we  have 
expended  on  the  fleet  there,  insurance  to  that  quarter  is  much  in  the  bsbm 
situation  as  it  was  during  the  last  war. 

'^  With  respect  to  the  trade  with  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  present  rate  d 
insurance  will  appear  to  be  as  high  as  I  have  now  stated  it.     With  respect 
to  the  state  of  our  trade  with  Spain,  I  understand  that  it  is  totally  stopped 
with  some  of  the  ports  of  that  country,  on  the  ground  that  insurance  is  m 
high  that  the  trade  cannot  be  carried  on.     The  insurance  from  Great  Britais 
to  Bilboa,  or  to  Barcelona,  is  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  guineas  per  cent,  ni 
to^  add  to  this,  the  merchants  are  not  only  obliged  to  insure  Uie  cargo,  bal 
also  the  premium  on  it,  otherwise  they  would  only  receive  seventy  ponndsii 
the  hundred :  admitting  the  premium  to  be  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  guiaeiii 
the  real  rate  of  insurance  must  then  be  from  thirty-six  to  thirty-screa  per 
cent.     Now,  whether  it  is  possible  that  the  trade  of  this  or  of  any  ote 
country  can  support  such  a  rate  of  insurance,  it  is  for  those  who  are  betiv 
acquainted  with  this  subject  than  I  am  to  explain.     I  believe  no  trade  whi^ 
ever  can  go  on  with  this  rate  of  insurance,  and  therefore  another  mods  bii* 
I  understand,  been  adopted :  that  a  great  part  of  our  manu&ctures  have  beta 
sent  to  Hamburgh,  and  from  thence  have  been  conveyed  in  neutral  veaeeli 
to  Spain  and  Portugal,     llie  same  fatality  that  has  accompanied  every  pelt 
of  the  war  has  been  felt  here ;  the  price  of  insurance  between  this  comiiiy 
and  Hamburgh,  which  was  formerly  only  one  or  one  and  a  half,  has  as* 
increased  to  ten  per  cent.     Wlien  this  subject  was  last  before  the  UoMii 
facts  were  adduced  to  show  that  insurance  was  not  only  very  low,  bst 
extremely  advantageous   to  the  underwriters.     But  is  not  the  fret  as* 
directly  the  reverse  ?     Has  not  the  credit  of  the  underwriters  been  giesllj 
diminished    in  consequence    of   the    losses    they  have  lately  sui 


Although  individosl  underwriters  may  be  found  who  will  undernrih:  policies 
Bt  seven  per  cent-  merchanta  prefer  paying  companies  ten  per  cent,  on 
account  of  their  superior  security.  So  low  ie  the  credit  of  the  underwriters  ! 
This  clearly  shows  that,  high  as  the  premium  is,  it  has  not  been  high  enough 
to  insure  the  underwriters.  I  mention  these  facts,  with  respect  to  insurance, 
becauae  without  them  my  argument  would  hare  been  incomplete.  I  ha»e 
not  stated  tho  present  rate  of  insurance  with  any  view  to  show  how  ill  our 
naval  force  has  been  employed  for  the  protection  of  our  trade ;  but  I  have 
stated  it  merely  to  prove  that,  from  the  high  price  of  insurance,  there  is  every 
leaaon  to  believe  that  trade  and  commerce,  the  great  basis  on  which  our 
revenue  and  power  rest,  are  affected  in  a  considerable  degree,  and,  therefore, 
that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  consider  the  real  state  in  which  we  at 
present  stand. 

"  I  now  come.  Sir.  to  the  next  point  to  which  I  alluded — I  mean  our 
coimesioQ  with  other  nations.  It  is  hardly  credible  that  a  British  House  of 
Commons  should  so  far  forget  their  duty  as  In  vote  away  sums  never  before 
}ieard  of ;  and  persist  in  the  prosecution  of  a  war  without  even  knowing 
whether  we  have  allies,  or  if  we  have  any,  who  they  arc ;  what  are  their 
situation  and  circumstances  ;  and  what  their  abilities  and  inclinations.  It  is 
Inatcrial  for  this  House  lo  know  who  the  allies  of  Ihia  country  are.  I  have 
frequently  asked  the  right  honourable  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
questions  with  respect  to  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  Sardinia,  but  I  have 
never  received  any  sntisfoctory  answer.  la  the  King  of  Prussia  an  ally  of 
this  country  at  this  moment,  or  is  he  not  ?  Am  I  to  take  it  for  granted, 
mihout  giving  myaelf  the  trouble  to  inquire,  whether  so  material  a  personage 
is  or  is  not  our  ally  ?  I  know  he  was  our  ally  by  treaty  in  1788;  I  know  he 
was  our  ally  by  convention  in  1793 ;  and  further,  that  he  was  our  ally  by 
anbsidy  in  1794 ;  but  I  ask  whether  be  is  our  ally  at  the  present  moment  ? 
Did  the  King  of  Prussia  fulfil  the  treaty  for  which  the  subsidy  was  granted  } 
If  he  did,  why  was  it  discontinued  ?  If  he  did  not,  ought  not  this  House  to 
be  apprised  of  his  breach  of  faith  ?  Ought  not  this  House  to  be  informed  of 
the  moment  in  which  he  ceased  to  be  our  ally  ?  It  is  indispensably  necessary 
for  the  honour  of  this  country,  that  this  House  should  have  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  whole  of  this  business  ;  for  without  that  knowledge  we  cannot 
paas  a  Judgment  on  the  conduct  of  the  King  of  Prussia.  If,  when  we  go 
into  this  inquiry,  wc  find  that  he  has  kept  his  engagements  with  this  country, 
we  shall  be  enabled  to  do  justice  to  that  much-injured  Monarch.  But  if,  as  1 
suspect,  he  has  not,  is  it  not  fit  that  this  House  should  call  to  account  the 
King's  Kliniatcrs  for  having  squandered  away  such  immense  sums  of  the 
public  money  .*  An  inquiry,  in  every  point  of  view,  will  he  productive  of 
advantage;  for,  by  going  into  a  committee,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  see 
distinctly  whether  the  King  of  Prussia  has  fulfilled  his  treaties ;  and  if  he 
has,  I  am  sure  this  House  will  be  disposed  to  do  ample  justice  to  so  good  a 
Prince.  But  if  the  contrary  shall  turn  out  to  be  the  case,  if  it  shall  appear 
that  he  has  notoriously  failed  in  the  performance  of  his  engagemento— is  it 
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not  material  that  this  House  should  declare  its  indignation  at  such  conduct, 
and  show  that  they  will  not  tamely  suffer  themselves  to  be  so  duped  by  any 
prince  in  future  ?     If  the  King  of  Prussia  is  no  longer  an  ally  of  ours,  what 
becomes  of  his  other  treaties  ?     Let  me  remind  the  House,  that  the  King  of 
Prussia  was  to  send  into  the  field  sixty-two  thousand  men,  bat  that  we  were 
only  to  pay  for  thirty  thousand.     In  consequence  of  the  treaty  of  1 788,  he 
was   to  furnish  us  with  thirty- two  thousand  men,  ^iithout  any  additiona] 
subsidy ;  what,  then,  has  become  of  that  treaty  ?     We  readily  gave  a  subsidy 
to  the  King  of  Prussia  to  furnish  us  with  thirty  thousand  men.     He  wai 
bound  by  a  former  treaty  to  furnish  us  with  thirty-two  thousand  men  ibr 
nothing ;  but  now  it  turns  out  that  we  have  not  only  lost  the  thirty  thousud 
men  we  subsidized,  but  also  the  thirty-two  thousand  we  were  to  have  for 
nothing  in  virtue  of  his  previous  engagements.     Now  I  ask,  is  such  conduct 
to  be  borne  ?  and  are  we  to  be  told  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  fron 
alliances  with  regular  governments,  and  of  the  dependence  to  be  placed  oo 
the  regular  government  of  Prussia  ?     France  is  not  a  regular  goTemment, 
and  we  have  heard  much  of  the  danger  of  treating  in  any  shape  with  hsr : 
but  Prussia,  we  are  told,  we  may  rely  on ;   and  the  result  has  been,  that 
instead  of  having  what  we  stipulated  and  paid  for  in  the  last  instance,  we 
lose  what  we  were  entitled  to  by  previous  agreement.     And,  notwithstandiag 
this  flagrant  conduct  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  a  British  House  of  CommoM 
consents  to  squander  away  the  wealth  uf  the  country,  to  lose  the  whole  axnj 
supposed  to  be  purchased  by  it,  merely  because  the  Minister  chooses  to  nj 
he  is  not  informed  of  the  particulars  of  the  breach  of  that   treaty !    The 
question  now  is,  whether  tliis  matter  is  to  be  inquired  into  or  not  ?    TV 
Minister  adds,  that  even  admitting  that  the  King  of  Prussia  has  not  sent  isto 
the  field  the  armies  he  undertook  to  send,  it  is  not  thence,  in  faimesi  d 
reasoning,  to  be  inferred  that  our  otlier  allies  will  not  be  faithful  to  thflr 
engagements.     I  have  heard  it  asserted  in  this  House,  that  the  King  of 
Prussia  continued  to  execute  a  part  of  his  stipulation  for  a  consideiibk 
time,  and  that  the  payment  on  our  part  was  discontinued  when  he  &ilcd  ■ 
the  performance  of  his   engagement.     It  was  asserted  by  an  hononnUt 
baronet,  that  the  part  he  acted  was  more  beneficial  to  the  common  en* 
than  if  he  had  strictly  and  literally  conformed  to  the  terms  of  the  tretty> 
Let  tliis  curious  assertion  be  inquired  into  and  ascertained.     If  it  shaD  be 
proved,  let  the  House  do  their  duty,  and  render  justice  to  that  ill-tiealrf 
monarch ;  let  them  declare  that  Ministers  have  acted  towards  him  wA 
treachery  and  injustice  ;  or  if  not,  let  them  do  justice  to  Ministeit,  ttl 
declare  that  their  conduct  has  been  wise  and  upright. 

'*  But,  Sir,  I  have  at  this  moment  no  certain  means  of  information  at  IB 
what  we  have  to  look  for  from  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  I  have  retd  ii 
some  of  the  newspapers  that  the  King  of  Prussia  is  sending  a  large  army  lo 
the  Rhine,  and  in  others,  that  he  considers  the  Khine  as  a  proper  bomdiry 
for  France  ;  it  is  said  by  some,  that  he  is  marching  towards  Westpbib 
against  the  French,  and  by  others,  that  he  is  marching  against  the  aUiBi* 
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Now  WO  oaght  to  know  precisely  t!ie  truth.  I  wish  to  aacerUin  what 
probability  there  is  that  be  will  be  our  ally,  that  he  will  he  our  enemy,  or 
that  he  will  remain  in  a  state  of  neutrality  ?  What  demands  have  heen  made 
from  this  country  with  a  view  to  an  explanation,  and  in  what  manner  has  he 
treated  the  applications  of  the  British  Minietrj-  for  that  purpose?  I  want  to 
know  what  communications  have  passed,  and  what  remonstrances  have  been 
made;  for  remonstrances  must  have  been  made,  or  Minif^tcrs  must  have 
grossly  neglected  their  duty.  The  treaty  of  1788  was  a  defensive  treaty. 
France  declared  war  agiiinst  ua ;  and  therefore,  say  the  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House,  we  were  farced  into  the  war  by  their  aggression.  I 
confess  I  shall  doubt  their  sincerity,  unless  they  have  cnlled  upon  the  King 
(rf  Prussia  to  perform  his  treaty.  Although  his  Majesty's  Ministers  might 
■«y  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  •  We  have  been  attacked  by  France,  and  therefore 
call  upon  you  to  assist  us,  agreeably  to  your  treaty."  that  monarch  might 
have  replied,  ■  No^I  know  better,  though  you  have  procured  a  confiding 
Parliament  to  say  so;  you  were  the  aggressors,  and  therefore  I  am  not 
bound  in  consequence  of  my  treaty,  which  was  only  defensive,  to  furnish  you 
with  thirty  thousand  men.'  I  ask  the  House,  whether  they  can  so  far  betray 
their  constituents,  as  tn  go  on  without  inquiring  what  the  conduct  of  the 
King  of  Prussia  has  been  towards  this  country,  and  what  our  conduct  has 
been  towards  him. 

"  There  is  another  ansivcr  which  may  possibly  be  made  by  the  King  of 
Pnusta  in  vindication  of  hifi  conduct,  and  nhich  would  explain  the  OEsertion 
of  the  honourable  baronet.  He  may  say.  ■  The  object  of  this  war  was  not 
the  saving  or  gaining  of  ihis  or  that  particular  province,  the  capture  of  a 
town,  or  the  recovery  of  a  fortress.  The  object  of  it  was  the  suppression  of 
those  Jacobin  principles  that  were  subversive  of  all  regular  governments.' 
He  may  say  (as  has  been  stated  by  an  honourable  baronet*),  '  I  have  done 
better  for  you  than  you  have  done  for  yourselves.  It  was  essential  to  crush 
Jacobin  principles  in  Poland.  You  fought  for  morality,  religion,  and  social 
order.  I  fought  to  suppress  those  anarchical  principles  which  went  to  the  de- 
struction of  all  regular  governments.  'Who  was  of  the  greatest  service  to  the 
common  cause,  he  that  took,  a  town,  a  city,  a  fortress,  or  an  island  ;  or  he 
that  prevented  Jacobin  principles  from  taking  root  in  Poland,  and  dashed  the 
cop  of  rising  freedom  from  the  lips  of  that  abominable  people  ?'  The  over- 
throw of  even  one  man — the  overthrow  of  Kosciuskof — who  by  his  character 
gave  credit  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  by  the  ardour  of  his  zeal  animated  the 
sacred  fiame  in  every  congenial  bosom  throughout  Europe — what  signified 
the  recovery  of  Flanders,  or  the  preservation  of  Holland,  to  the  capture  of 
Kosciusko  ?  The  overthrow  of  this  man,  and  with  him  of  the  seeds  of 
growing  liberty,  (ended  more  to  the  success  of  the  real  cause  of  the  con- 
federacy than  any  co-operation  with  their  troops  which  might  haTe  been  the 

•  Sir  William  Pullency. 

t  Kosciusko,  the  Polish  geneial,  had  been  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  fought  near 
Marciowicr  on  tho  10th  nf  Octolior.  1791,  between  the  Russians  and  Poles. 
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means  of  saving  Holland  or  of  recovering  Brabant !  If  so,  the  country 
should  know,  through  the  medium  of  this  House,  that  his  Majesty*! 
Ministers  have  advanced  twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds  to  the  King  of 
Prussia,  to  enable  him  to  subdue  Poland ;  for  without  our  assistance,  he 
could  not  have  effected  what  he  has  done  in  that  country ;  and  if  he  had  not 
been  employed  in  that  quarter,  he  would  have  done  as  much  for  the  common 
cause  against  France  as  he  has  done,  which  is  Just  nothing.  Does  it  nol 
become  us  to  inquire  into  this  business,  in  order  that  we  may  drive  disgiaee 
from  ourselves  to  those  on  whom  it  ought  to  attach  ? 

''  The  King  of  Prussia,  I  suppose,  is  no  longer  to  be  considered  as  our 
ally  ;*  but  if  he  is,  let  us  look  to  his  ability,  and  consider  how  far  he  is  to  be 
depended  upon.     From  an  authentic  paper,  I  find  him  stating  to  the  Diet  of 
the  empire  his  situation  ;  in  which  he  declares  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  hiB 
to  continue  the  war.     He  announced,  about  twelve  months  ago,  that  he  had 
actually  begim  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  the  Rhine  homewards,  on  the 
ground  of  his  incapacity,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  to  support  such  hufpe 
armies  ;  and  he  continued  to  withdraw  his  troops  until  he  received  asststaaee 
from  us.     It  is  therefore  clear,  that  without  additional  pecuniary  aid  friMi 
this    country,   whether  willing    or    unwilling,  he  is  totally  incapable  d 
prosecuting  the  war  :  and  therefore,  if  wo  are  to  look  upon  him  as  an  aDy, 
he  must  be  subsidized  or   hired ;    nay,  possibly,  we  may  be  obliged  la 
purchase  his  neutrality ;  and  even  in  that  case,  I  know  not  but  he  may  nake 
us  pay  for  every  one  of  his  troops.     Considering,  therefore,  the  King  d 
Prussia  as  much  more  likely  to  assist  the  French  than  to  co-operate  widi  M» 
we  must  regard  him  as  a  person  gone  off  from  the  alliance. 

*'  I  now  come  to  our  great  friend,  the  Emperor.  I  am  told  that  it  ia  moit 
unjust,  indeed,  to  reason  from  Prussia  to  Austria,  or  from  Leopdd  !■ 
Francis ;  that  the  present  Emperor  is  a  personage  of  nnsullicd  integiitj; 
that  we  are  not  to  judge  of  him  from  the  character  of  some  of  his  pied^ 
cessors ;  and  that  we  are  to  consider  the  Court  of  Vienna  as  complefdf 
unblemished  in  point  of  honour.  We  find  that  the  Emperor  has  made 
declarations  nearly  to  the  same  effect  as  those  of  Prussia.  In  the  exhoita- 
tionf  published  by  the  Prince  of  Cobourg,  he  says  to  the  people  of  Oemaij, 
*  You  must  take  your  plate  from  your  table — you  must  take  your  plate  iM 
your  altars — you  must  collect  all  your  valuables,  whether  profane  or  saoed 
— you  must  put  all  the  property  you  possess  in  a  state  of  requisitioB ;  l» 
without  such  extraordinary*  exertions,  the  Emperor  cannot  carry  on  the  war/ 
But,  it  may  be  said,  we  will  enable  him  to  come  forward  with  a  large  fbne, 
by  granting  in  aid  of  his  resources  a  loan  of  four  or  six  millions.  No*  if 
the  Emperor,  either  from  inclination  or  inability,  should  fail  in  his  engage 
ments,  and  shouM,  contrary  to  his  character  for  good  faith,  neglect  to 
perform  his  treaty,  we  have  not  even  that  ir.lsorablc  tie  on  him  which  «t 

•  Prcliminnrin  of  jaai  c  lu  rwi « ii  Frniui-  ai'«l  Prussia  had  been  fi^n^ed  cm  the ifc^ 
•>f  Jammry,  17'>'1. —  l'i^f^  Ali'^nn'^  111-,!.  f)f  Kun»])i\  vol.  v.  p.  4.3,  ncvcnth  edition. 
^   Si'i-  I)il)ri«tl*.'»  Staff  l^l]K;^^.  v:il.  ii.  ]».  1 1'l. 


hkd  on  the  King  of  Pnissia.  When  the  Emperor  ceases  to  perform  hU 
treaty,  we  cannot  stop  our  poymcnts,  because  the  Emperor  saya.  '  GiTe  me  it 
all  at  once.'  Our  money,  therefore,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
atir  in  the  first  instance ;  nnd  it,  either  from  want  of  ability  or  any  other 
drcnmatance,  he  should  fail  to  perform  his  treaty,  it  is  obviouB  that  the 
money  we  advance  him  must  be  irrecoverably  lost.  And  further,  if  so  large 
a  sun  la  necessary  to  enable  his  Imperial  Majesty  to  act  in  the  present 
tnmpaign,  will  not  an  equal  or  a  larger  sum  be  wanted  for  the  next  cam- 
paign, if  the  war  should  continue  !  And  therefore  p^ntlemen  must  clearly 
•ee  that  the  whole  of  the  burden  of  the  war  will  fall  on  this  dcrotcd  country. 
When  Great  Britain  entert^d  upon  (his  war.  she  was  promised  the  assistance 
of  all  Europe  ;  and  in  leas  than  twenty -four  months,  the  whole  burden  of  the 
war  has  devolved  upon  Groat  Britain  ! 

"  But  it  is  said,  we  have  other  allies.  We  hare  allies  in  Italy  and  Spain. 
But,  alas !  although  we  pay  great  subsidies  to  the  Italian  princes,  we  have 
•earcely  heard  of  a  movement  in  that  qnarler.  Indeed,  to  consult  the 
London  Gazette  for  1794,  wo  might  snppose  Spain  and  Italy  to  be  neutral 
pDweis,  as  no  notice  is  tahcn  of  their  military  operations  during  that  period. 
With  respect  to  the  Kinf;  of  Sardinia,  our  first  ally  in  Italy,  whatever 
gentlemen  may  have  thought  at  different  periods  of  this  war.  it  is  poHsible,  if 
he  had  enjoyed  a  real  and  borul^de  neutrality,  it  would  have  been  much  more 
benefidal  to  this  country  than  anydircrsion  which  he  has  been  able  to  make. 
With  regard  to  the  diversions  attempted  in  the  sooth  of  France,  what 
•dnntage  the  cause  of  the  allies  has  reaped  there  from  diversions  I  am  at  a 
loaa  to  discover,  and  I  believe  this  House  has  yet  to  learn. 

"  But  we  have  another  ally,  the  King  of  Spain.  Now  what  is  the  real 
atate  of  Spain  ?  It  is  of  importance  that  we  should  turn  our  view  to  the 
present  situation  of  that  country.  A  great  part  of  its  north-eastern  provinces 
haa  already  been  conquered  by  France  ;  Bilboa  and  Barcelona  are  in  a 
considerable  degree  of  danger.  Are  we  to  look,  then,  to  the  Spanish 
monarchy  as  being  possessed  of  force  sufficient  to  act  against  France  with 
effect  ?  Or  is  it  not  that  part  of  the  alliance  which  is  the  most  weak,  and  on 
which  it  is  probable  the  French  will  soon  make  an  impression,  that  will 
decide  the  fate  of  the  war  in  that  kingdom?  I  was  told,  there  was  such  a 
store  of  vigour  in  that  country,  that  the  people  would  rise  in  a  mass  against 
France.  But  when  that  came  to  the  trial,  there  was  nothing  which  apparently 
so  much  contributed  to  the  failure  as  the  individual  treachery  of  the  officers 
of  the  King  of  Spain  ;  in  no  quarter  was  there  so  much  cause  for  jealousy, 
or  of  a  want  of  disposition  to  resist  the  French.  It  may  be  asked.  Was 
F[gueras  taken  by  the  French,  or  did  it  not  surrender?  It  is  extremely 
probable  that  French  intrigue  upon  this  occasion  operated  more  than  French 
force.  It  was  also  imagined,  that  the  bigoted  attachment  of  the  Spaniards  to 
the  Boman  Catholic  religion  would  inspire  them  with  vigour  against  the 
French,  who  arc  supposed  to  have  trampled  upon  all  religion.  But  was  this 
the  case  ?    We  know  the  reverse  to  be  the  fact. 
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*'  But  what  is  the  state  of  Spain  in  other  respdcts  ?     Of  all  parts  of 
there  is  none  in  which  there  is  so  much  vigour  as  in  Catalonia ;  into  tlie 
heart  of  which  the  French  have  penetrated.     What  was  the  history  of  thit 
people  ?  When  the  French,  by  their  arms,  had  made  a  considerable  advanee 
into  this  province,  the  people  of  Barcelona  determined  to  resist  their  prugreWi 
and  to  undertake  their  own  defence.     Accordingly,  they  sent  a  depotatioii  to 
that  effect  to  Madrid,  stating  that  they  wished  to  undertake  the  defenee  of 
the  country,  and  that  they  would  defend  it  to  the  last  drop  of  their  Uood, 
provided  no  Spanish  troops  were  sent  to  their  assistance,  except  some  par- 
ticular regiments,  which  they  specified,  and  provided  an  assembly  of  the  state 
was  called.     This  deputation  received  no  answer  ;  or  rather  they  receind  a 
direct  refusal;  and  the  French   found  but  too  easy   a  conquest  in  that 
province.     I  mention  this  to  show  that  Spain  is  not  a  country  to  be  de- 
pended upon,  and  that  she  is  one  of  the  weakest  of  our  allies.     The  King  of 
Sardinia  and  the  King  of  Spain  were  to  have  made  different  diversioni  in  aid 
of  the  confederacy.     The  King  of  Sardinia  undertook  to  make  a  divernon  ia 
Dauphiny,  and  at  this  moment  the  French  are  masters  of  Nice  and  Savoy. 
^pain  engaged  to  make  a  diversion  in  Rousillon,  and  the  French  are  now  ii 
possession  of  Navarre,  Biscay,  and  Catalonia.     All  these  allies,  thereta* 
upon  whose  exertions  so  much  dependence  was  placed  by  the  Ministan  d 
this  country,  are  now  so  many  dead  weights  upon  our  treasury. 

''  Are  the  Spaniards  in  a  much  better  situation  in  regard  to  their  finaaeei? 
It  is  true  they  have  not  yet  called  upon  this  country  for  a  subsidy ;  bat  AiJ 
must  either  soon  make  that  application,  or,  what  will  be  much  more 
for  themselves,  make  a  separate  peace  with  France.  They  have  had 
to  measures  of  finance  of  a  very  extraordinary  nature.  I  shall  name  otf  if 
them.  Gentlemen  will  recollect  that,  in  the  case  of  last  year,  an  honotflk 
friend  of  mine  made  a  motion  in  this  House  for  laying  a  moderate  tn  tA 
all  offices  and  employments  under  Government  during  the  war.**  The  HoMi 
will  recollect  with  what  ridicule  that  motion  was  received.  It  was  luuiiAii^ 
as  a  paltr)'  resource,  to  which  no  nation,  that  was  not  utterly  exhanatadii 
its  finances,  ought  to  resort.  But  what  has  the  King  of  Spain  done?  1W 
Spanish  court  has  laid  a  duty  of  four  per  cent.,  upon  every  person  ctjOfitC 
any  office  in  Spain  above  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  annum,  and  a  M 
of  twenty-five  per  cent,  upon  the  salaries  of  all  the  councillors  of  stile,  i* 
the  support  of  the  present  war.f  I  am  not  commending  this  ezpedint  I 
am  only  stating  it  to  show  what  the  situation  of  Spain  is  with  respedlshr 
finances ;  and  how  little  the  allies  can  rely  on  that  country  Ibr  smmrtii 
the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

**  Such,  Sir,  is  the  real  situation  of  our  allies  according  to  the  beet  ist^ 
mation  I  have  been  able  to  procure.    And  is  not  this  an  additional 
for  going  into  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  nation,  in  order  to 
distinctly  the  precise  dependence  we  ought  to  have  on  the  exeilionof ' 

*  On  tht*  8th  of  April,  1794,  Mr.  IIiuTison  made  the  motioo  aUudtdlOL 
f  Siv  Debrott's  Stat«*  PapiTs.  vol.  ii.  p.  17H. 


allies  ?  I  flhall  neit  proceed  to  the  conaideralion  of  our  own  conduct,  and  to 
examine  what  atrength  we  have  derived  from  the  estimation  which  rectitude 
and  dignity,  moderation  and  justice,  have  procured  us  in  the  eyes  of  Europe. 
I  am  one_^of  those  who  firmly  believe  that  the  greatest  resource  a  nation  can 
potaess,  the  auresi  source  of  power,  is  a  strict  attention  to  the  principles  of 
justice.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  common  proverb,  of  honesty  being  the  best 
policy,  IB  Bs  applicable  to  nations  as  to  individuals  ;  that  in,  that  what  the 
conviction  of  mankind  has  made  an  axiom,  is  universally  true  ;  and  that 
cases  which  may  sometimea  be  supposed  esceptions  arise  from  our  taking 
narrow  views  of  the  subject,  and  being  unable  at  once  to  comprehend  the 
whole.  If,  therefore,  we  have  been  deficient  in  justice  towards  other  stale?, 
we  bave  Ijeen  deficient  in  wisdom,  and  have  enfeebled  our  arm  in  our  efforts 
■gunst  the  eneniy.  Justice  is  fairly  to  be  ranked  among  the  number  of  our 
leaoorces ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  House  to  inquire  whether  or  not  our 
conduct,  since  the  commencement  of  the  war,  has  been  such  as  to  entitle  us 
to  the  good  opihion  of  the  wise  and  observing  part  of  mankind.  I  am  not 
now  going  to  discuss  the  justice  of  entering  into  the  war  ;  but  I  wish  to  caU 
the  attention  of  (he  House  to  the  conduct  of  the  King's  Ministers  in  proaecu- 
tiiig  it.  For  whatever  may  have  been  the  motives  which  induced  Ministers 
to  enter  upon  it,  the  means  they  have  employed  in  carrying  it  on  arc  fit 
■algecta  for  esatnination  in  this  House.  When  we  entered  upon  this  war  we 
were  sanguine  enough  to  suppose  that  all  the  civilized  part  of  the  world 
would  see  it  with  the  same  eyes  as  we  did.  When  I  represented  in  this 
House  that  Ihe  jilan  of  starving  France  adopted  by  Ministers  was  absurd  and 
impracticable,  for  that  France  would  receive  supplies  from  neutral  nations ; 
when  I  stated  the  mtans  by  which  neutral  nations  might  supply  France,  I 
was  answered,  that  in  this  war  the  neutral  nations  would  be  very  few,  if  any. 
But  what  is  the  case  at  the  end  of  two  years  ?  That  neutral  nations  are  many 
and  increasing  ;  and  that  the  great  neutral  nation,  America,  has  continued 
neutral  from  the  beginning.  It  is  of  infinite  importance  to  a  nation  that 
respects  its  honour — that  even  respects  its  interest,  which  is  inseparable  from 
its  honour — to  gain  the  good  opinion  of  surrounding  nations  for  justice, 
magnanimity,  and  moderation.  Has  Great  Britain  done  this,  or  the  reverse  ? 
What  has  been  your  conduct  to  Sweden,  to  Denmark,  to  Genoa,  to  Tuscany, 
to  Switzerland — to  America  while  you  durst  ?  I  do  not  speak  of  any  par- 
ticular Minister  at  foreign  courts  :  for  many  of  those  Ministers  I  feel  great 
respect,  and  with  some  of  them  I  am  connected  by  friendship.  I  am  ready 
to  admit  that,  if  they  acted  contrary  to  their  instructions.  Ministers  at  home 
are  not  responsible  for  their  conduct ;  but  I  am  persuaded  that  they  did  act 
according  lo  their  instructions  ;  for,  if  they  did  not.  Ministers  here  were 
bound  to  recall  them  and  disavow  what  they  had  done. 

*'  With  resjiecl  to  America  I  shall  say  nothing  at  present,  except  that, 
after  giving  orders  for  taking  her  ships,  we  recalled  those  orders,  and  have 
since  entered  into  a  treaty  by  which  we  agree,  properly  I  believe,  justly,  and 
if  justly,  wisclj',  to  pay  for  the  rashness  and  folly  of  issuing  them.     Next, 
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Mrith  regard  to  Denmark  and  Sweden,  which  were  in  this  case  so  intimately 
connected  in  point  of  interest,  that  whatever  was  addressed  to  the  one  might 
be  considered  in  fact,  although  not  in  form,  as  addressed  to  the  other.  To 
the  Court  of  Copenhagen  we  presented  memorial  after  memorial,  couched  in 
the  most  peevish  and  offensive  terms  of  remonstrance,  on  the  neutrality  of 
his  Danish  Majesty.  These  memorials  were  answered  by  the  Minister,* 
M.  Boms  toff,  with  such  temper,  firmness,  and  diplomatic  knowledge,  u 
obliged  us  at  length  to  desist,  and  rused  his  character  higher  than  that  of 
any  Danish  Minister  ever  was  before.  We  engaged  in  a  diplomatic  contest 
upon  the  subject  of  neutrality,  in  which  we  showed  our  complete  ignonmoe 
of  the  rights  of  neutral  nations,  and  were  foiled  accordingly. 

**  What  has  been  our  conduct  towards  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  a 
prince  who,  although  belonging  to  one  of  the  most  illustrious  familiet  of 
Europe,  is  known  not  to  be  possessed  of  any  great  military  power  ?     Loid 
Hcrvcy  goes  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany — not  to  the  Emperor,  the  King 
of  Prussia,  or  any  potent  monarch — and  says  to  him,  *•  Can  you  pretend  to 
maintain  neutrality  with  such  a  Government  as  that  of  France  ?' — calling  the 
French  Government  all  the  hard  names  which  *  regular  Governments'  think 
themselves  authorized  to  bestow  upon  it ;  and  not  recollecting  that  one  of 
the  heaviest  accusations  against  the  French  was  their  having  presumed  lo 
intermeddle  in  the  internal  politics  of  other  nations — '  Can  yon  basely  refoie 
joining  the  league  against  the  murderers  of  your  aunt,  the  declared  enemiei 
of  your  whole  family,  and  the  avowed  subverters  of  all  established  govcn- 
mcnt,  order,  and  religion  ?     I  know  to  what  cause  your  hesitation  is  owing. 
It  is  because  you  give  credit  to  bad  ministers  ;  it  is  because  you  lend  tot 
favourable  an  car  to  the  advice  of  your  Minister  Manfredini,  a  man  who  btf 
gained  a  pernicious  ascendency  over  your  mind,  but  who  ought  no  longer  ti 
have  any  sliarc  in  your  councils.*     Lord  Ilervey,  after  thus  teUing  an  indi* 
pendent  prince  that  he  was  not  to  listen  to  the  advice  of  his  own  mimstcOi 
might  with  equal  propriety  have  gone  on  to  tell  him  that  he  ought  to  be 
guided  solely  by  the  counsels  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman  over  againtf 
me.     *  Your  ministers,'  he  might  have  said,  *  are  ignorant  and  incapalk; 
the  British  ministers  arc  wise  and  able.     Observe  into  what  a  situation  tkiy 
have  brought  their  own  country,  and  you  cannot  doubt  with  what  wisdoB 
and  vigour  they  will  consult  for  yours.'     This  language  of  Lord  Herrey  to 
never  been  disavowed  by  Ministers.     It  has  even  been   imitated  by  ha 
successor,  and  tliercfore  I  must  consider  it  as  ha>ing  been  the  language  of 
his  instructions.     And  thus  by  menace  and  insult  was  the  G^rand  Dnko  of 
Tuscany  compelled  to  renounce  his  system  of  neutrality,  contrary  to  hii  ovn 
inclination,  to  the  advice  of  his  ministers,  and  the  interests  of  ku  peop^ 
Such  was  the  conduct  of  Ministers  when  we  were  powerful  in  the  MediM^ 
rancan.     liord  Hervcy  was  at  length  recalled,  and  another  gentleman  wkoB 
I  personally  respect  was  appointed  in  his  stead,  and  instructed  to  ioDow  tht 
same  course.     At  last,  after  wo  lose  our  power  in  the  Mediterrancui--«kn 

•  See  Debretts  SUitc  i'apvrs,  vol.  i.  pp.  329~3;S1. 
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•ronto  torn  oat  agunat  us — we  submit,  not  only  to  tho  noutrality  of  the 
Dnke  of  Tnscany,  but  to  his  concluding  a  treaty  of  peace  and  amity  with  the 
fVench  Republic ! 

"  In  Switzerland,  Lord  Robert  Fitzgerald,  fot  whoae  character  I  have  too 
high  a  respect  to  suppose  that  he  would  exceed  the  lettei  of  his  instructions, 
in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  tclla  the  independent  Swiss 
Cantons,*  in  tho  langnage  of  insult  and  injustice,  ".That  he  will  not  decide, 
whether  justice  and  the  true  interest  of  a  state  permit  it  to  remain  neuter 
agunst  those  who  would  again  reduce  it  lo  barbarism,  in  a  war  of  almost  all  the 
powen  of  Europe,  in  a  war  where  not  only  the  existence  of  every  established 
OoTemment,  but  cTen  that  of  all  kind  of  property  is  at  stake.  He  will  only 
obMrre,  that  neutrality  itself  will  not  authorize  any  correspondence,  directly 
or  indirectly,  with  the  factious  or  their  agents."  He  tells  them,  in  effect, 
that  although  they  may  call  themselves  neutral  they  are  not  to  allow  their 
Bobjects  to  reap  the  bentliiB  of  that  neutrality  by  intercourse  with  France, 
■Who  made  you  the  arbiters  how  far  intercourse  ought  to  be  allowed  by 
independent  states  between  their  respective  subjects  ?  Where  did  yon  get 
the  right  ?  Or,  if  you  have  the  right,  whore  is  your  power  to  enforce  it? 
^te  Swim  Cantons  return  a  civil  and  dignified  answer,  *  That  a  rigid  and 
exaet  neutrality  was  the  invariable  maxim  of  their  ancestors  ;  and  having 
TCoeiTed  it  as  a  sacred  inheritance  Ihcy  conceive  it  their  duty  to  abide  by  it. 
That  they  trust  his  Britannic  Majesty,  following  the  example  of  his  illustrious 
ancestors,  will  respect  the  independence  of  the  Helvetic  Confederacy.'  In 
the  meantime  they  carry  on  their  intercourse  with  France  in  as  high  a  degree 
u  it  is  their  interest  to  do.  regrtrdloss  of  our  menaces  ;  and  we  have  now  the 
mortification  to  feel  that  the  coarsenesB  of  our  insnli  was  equalled  only  by  its 
impotence.  We  have  nothing  to  boast  of  but  the  rashness  of  our  design,  and 
the  meanness  of  the  attempt  to  carry  it  into  execution. 

"  ^Vhat  has  been  our  conduct  towards  Genoa  ?  Ministers  hold  the  same 
language  towards  that  state,  and  tell  them,  '  If  you  continue  in  your 
neutrality,  it  must  be  offensive  to  the  combined  powers,  and  may  give  occa- 
sion to  rerive  claims  which  must  lead  to  disagreeable  consequences.'  A 
meaner  threat  never  was  employed.  Who  are  the  parties  in  this  migh^ 
contest  ?  Great  Britain,  taking  upon  herself  to  dictate  for  all  the  combined 
powers,  and  the  republic  of  Genoa — this  country  not  only  admonishes  the 
republic  of  Genoa  against  observing  a  neutrality,  but  threatens  her  with  war 
if  she  does.  Look  at  this,  and  see  a  picture  of  insolence,  ii^nstice,  and 
meanness,  exceeded  only  by  the  feebleness  of  the  attempt  to  follow  it  up ! 
The  fortune  of  war  being  against  us,  even  the  little  republic  of  Genoa  is 
stout  ;  and  after  blockading  her  port,  we  are  content  to  withdraw  onr  ships, 
and  forced  to  submit  to  her  neutrality  with  an  ungracious  apolt^  for  the 
injustice  we  have  done.  By  such  conduct  we  have  impaired  the  character  of 
the  nation  for  justice  and  magnanimity,  and  given  to  Great  Britain  a  character 
s  and  insolence  which  was  never  before  imputed  to  her — a  charac- 
•  Sec  Debrettfl  State  Papers,  vol.  i.  pp.  296—298. 
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ter  which  has  destroyed  more  countries  tlian  the  loss  of  armies.     To  put 
this  in  a  stronger  point  of  view,  let  us  contrast  it  with  our  conduct  to 
America.     Did  we  tell  America  that  all  intercourse  with  France  was  dis* 
graceful,  until  France  should  restore  her  king  ?     No  !   It  is  only  to  the  weak 
and  defenceless  that  we  talk  big  :  to  the  great  and  powerful  we  apologise. 
and  agree  to  pay  for  all  the  injustice  we  have  done  them.     If  any  one 
principle  in  the  law  of  nations  be  clearer  and  more  generally  acknowledged 
tlian  another,  it  is  that  of  a  right  in  every  nation,  which  no  treaty  obliges  to 
the  contniry,  to  preserve  a  complete  neutrality.     Let  gentlemen  consider  the 
sacredncss  of  this  right,  and  the  miserable  condition  of  every  weak  countzr, 
if,  whenever  great  powers  go  to  war  for  what  they  may  call  the  cause  of 
justice,  order,  religion,  and  regular  government,  but  what  others  may  think 
views  of  ambition  and  aggrandizement,   every  weak   prince,   every  petty 
republic,  were  to  be  compelled  to  take  a  part  in  the  contest.    If  such  were  to 
be  the  condition  of  society  ;  if  men  were  not  allowed  to  enjoy  that  neutrality 
which  their  independence  entitles  them  to  ;  they  would  begin  to  doubt  die 
benefits  of  society,  and  listen  to  the  paradoxes  of  those  who  maintain  that  all 
established  rules  and  principles  arc  the  bane  of  society. 

''  If  the  House  shall  agree  to  go  into  the  committee,  it  is  my  intention  to 
move  for  the  correspondence  between  his  Majesty^s  Ministers  and  their 
agents  at  foreign  courts ;  not  for  the  purpose  of  punishment,  but  to  vindicito 
their  and  the  national  honour.  If  it  should  turn  out,  as  I  believe  it  wilLdiit 
our  ambassadors  have  acted  consistently  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  their 
instructions — that  they  have  only  used  the  words  and  sentiments  of  Ae 
Cabinet  of  Great  Britain  ;  then  it  will  become  this  House  to  show  tkit 
Ministers  are  not  the  nation,  and  that  whatever  may  be  their  principles,  ^ 
principles  of  the  nation  arc  justice  and  magnanimity.  It  will  then  become  si 
to  show  to  all  Europe,  that  we  would  rather  hold  high  language  to  ^ 
strong  and  powerful  than  to  the  weak  and  defenceless ;  that  instesd  d 
insulting  and  injuring  the  weaker  states  of  Europe,  our  inclination  is  topi»' 
tect  them  against  the  greatest  and  most  powerful. 

"  I  shall  now.  Sir,  without  considering  whether  this  war  was  justly  Of  ■■• 
justly  undertaken,  proceed  to  examine  with  what  wisdom  and  upon  wW 
principles  it  has  been  conducted.  1  shall  pass  by  all  the  considerations  ikd 
ought  to  have  preceded  our  determination  to  go  to  war,  great  and  inpoittfl 
as  in  my  mind  they  were,  and  suppose  war  actually  resolved  upon.  Wh» 
we  had  come  to  this  resolution,  was  it  not,  I  ask,  of  the  utmost  cousequciX 
to  our  success  that  the  object  of  it  should  be  clear  ?  No  two  things  cttk 
more  distinct  from  each  other,  than  fighting  for  a  country  and  fighting  sgiiMl 
it.  If  Ministers  had  acted  up  to  the  character  of  statesmen,  they  would  hi** 
taken  one  or  other  side  of  the  alternative,  with  all  its  advantages  and  iStti' 
vantages.  They  would  have  said,  '  We  are  going  to  war  with  Franee,  ■* 
on  account  of  her  form  of  government ;  we  care  not  what  form  of  j 
is  established  in  France.  It  is  of  no  consequence  to  us  whether  that 
be  govemod  by  a  monarch,  a  convention,  or  a  Jacobin  Club— this  is 
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of  wBt.  But  we  go  to  war  against  France  to  protect  out  allies,  the  Dutch, 
and  to  avenge  the  inHulta  che  haa  ofTered  lo  the  British  nation.'  Or  they 
might  hare  taken  a  difFeieiii  course,  and  have  adopted  the  idea  of  a  right 
honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Burke),  not  now  a  menibur  of  this  House,*  of 
whose  great  genius  and  dii<tin};ulahed  character,  although  I  have  lately  had 
the  misfortnue  to  differ  frotti  him  in  opinion.  1  shall  never  speak  but  in  terma 
of  the  highest  respect  and  admiiation.  They  might  have  taken  the  course 
pointed  out  by  that  right  honourable  gentleman,  who,  by  rather  an  odd 
figure,  said,  •  We  are  not  fighting  lor  the  Scheldt ;  we  ere  fighting  for  the 
destruction  of  the  greatest  evil  that  ever  threatened  the  civilijied  world — the 
French  Revolution;  we  are  fighting  for  the  restoration  of  monarchy  in 
France ;  we  are  fighting  foi-  (he  re-estab!ishment  of  regular  government ;  to 
restore  the  emigrants  to  their  property  ;  we  aje  fighting  for  the  French  nation 
against  the  French  Convemion ;  we  arc  fighting  for  our  constitution,  our 
monarchy,  our  laws,  our  lellgion,  our  property;  for  unless  monarchy  be 
restored  to  France,  monarchy  will  uot  be  safe  in  other  parts  of  the  world ; 
his  Majesty  will  not  be  atife  upon  his  throne  ;  unlesH  their  property  be 
restored  to  the  emigrants,  the  property  of  every  man  in  this  country  is 
insecure.'  When  his  Majesty's  Ministers  determined  on  the  prosecution  of 
this  war,  they  should  have  made  choice  of  one  or  other  of  these  alternatives, 
each  of  which  would  have  iiad  its  inconvenience.  If  they  had  chosen  the 
former,  and  said,  '  In  goin)^  to  war  with  France,  we  wish  to  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  nature  of  her  government — we  are  totally  indifierent  about  ber 
interna]  situation, and  onlyfight  to  compel  her  to  make  Btonement  for  insults 
offered  to  us;'  it  would  huve  been  attended  with  this  inconvenience — we 
should  have  had  no  pretence  for  expecting  the  assistance  of  any  French 
emigrants,  or  of  insurgents  in  any  part  of  France,  except  in  as  far  as  by  re- 
sisting the  Convention  and  endeavouring  to  promote  their  own  views,  they 
might,  without  intending  it,  faciUtate  the  accomplishment  of  yours.  We 
should  have  had  no  claim  upon  the  inhabitants  of  La  Vendee,  Brittany, 
Lyons.  Marseilles,  or  any  other  place  where  hatred  of  the  Convention 
provoked  insurrection ;  because  neither  with  them  nor  with  the  French 
emi){rants  should  we  have  had  common  cause.  We  should  have  had  no 
right  to  look  for  the  co-operation  of  those  powers,  whose  object  was  the  re- 
storation of  Louis  the  Seventeenth  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  should  have  had  what,  in  my  opinion,  would  have  fully 
compensated  all  those  disadvantages — we  should  have  quarrelled  with  France 
on  equal  terms,  and  fought  with  her  upon  known  principles.  France  could 
not  then  have  made  the  efforts  she  has  made.  If  we  had  set  out  with  de- 
claring that  we  wished  Co  have  no  concern  with  her  interna]  affairs,  1  ask, 
would  it  have  been  possible  for  France,  in  consequence  of  enthusiasm  or  of 

■  llie  last  day  un  which  Mr.  Burke  appeared  in  the  Houac  of  Commona  was  the 
20th  of  June,  1794,  whcu  the  thanks  of  the  House  were  voted  xo  the  managers  of  the 
imponihmcnt  af"ain>'t  Mr.  llnstinps.  Mr.  Burke  immediately  stlcrwards  retired  from 
Pacliuiui'iit  by  acccpling  the  StcuanUhip  iif  the  Chiltcm  Hundreds. 
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terror,  or  of  both  combined,  to  have  raised  and  snpported  thoie  iminfnif 
armies  whose  exertions  have  astonished  Europe  ?    Would  terror  baTe  eoni- 
pellcd  such  exertions  and  such  sacrifices,  when  the  people  of  France  knew 
that  they  were  only  fighting  for  the  Scheldt,  or  for  a  fortress  on  their  frontier, 
or  an  island  in  the  West  Indies  ?     Is  it  probable,  if  such  had  been  the  objact 
of  the  war,  that  we  should  have  had  raised  up  against  us  what  has  been 
emphatically  called,  and  emphatically  felt,  an  armed  nation  ?    Would  the 
Convention  have  been  able  to  persuade  them  that  they  were  fighting  for  their 
liberties,  their  lives,  and  for  everything  that  is  dear  to  the  heart  of  man ;  thai 
they  had  no  choice  but  victory  or  death  ;  if  they  had  been  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly told  by  us,  that  the  whole  contest  was  about  the  navigation  of  the 
Scheldt  and  the  security  of  Holland  ?    But  when  the  whole  people  of  France, 
in  consequence  of  the  declarations  of  Great  Britain,  were  convinced  that  their 
very  existence  as  an  independent  nation  was  attacked,  then  they  began  to 
rouse  themselves — then  they  began  to  unite  in  defence  of  what  they  eon- 
ceivcd  to  be  their  just  rights  and  liberties  ;  and  under  the  influence  of  thk 
conviction  it  was  that  those  efibcts  were  produced  which  have  astonished  the 
world,  and  are  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  nations.     If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  aid'  of  the  French  emigrants  and  insurgents  in  France  had  been  thon^ 
an  advantage  superior  to  all  this,  we  should  have  taken  the  other  part  of  Ae 
alternative,  and  said,  *  Our  object  in  going  to  war  is  to  establish  a  regohr 
form  of  government  in  France.'     The  inconvenience  here  would  have  been, 
that  from  the  very  moment  of  making  this  declaration,  we  should  have  U 
united  against  us  every  republican  in  France  in  that  vigorous  way  in  whkl 
we  now  see  them  united.     We  should  have  persuaded  them,  aa  we  hm 
done,  that  they  had  no  other  chance  of  liberty  than  by  uniting  aa  an  wxad 
nation  with  activity  and  vigour.    If  we  had  said  at  the  outset,  *  We  wish  Ml 
to  dismember  France — we  wish  not  to  partition  her  territory — we  wiah  ■< 
to  weaken  or  diminish  her  power,  or  to  aggrandize  Great  Britain  at  btf 
expense;  our  sole  object  is,  to  restore  to  her  the  blessings  of  a  regdv 
government,  and  to  good  citizens  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights  and  propotj;* 
in  that  case,  we  should  have  had  this  advantage— every  emigrant  from 
in  every  part  of  the  world  would  have  felt  in  common  with  the  British 
Every  French  loyalist  would  have  gone  hand  and  heart  with  the  BiitiA 
nation  ;  even  such  republicans  as  disliked  the  system  of  terror  more  An 
they  disliked  monarchy,  would  have  exerted  themselves  in  our  fiavonr.    ▼• 
should  then  have  had  a  fair  opportunity  of  trying  what  were  the  MntiflMili 
of  the  people  of  France  with  respect  to  the  Revolution,  and  wht&er  ^ 
majority  of  the  nation  wished  for  a  monarchy  or  a  republic.   We  ahooldhiM 
reared  a  standard  to  which  Frenchmen  who  loved  their  country  might  hiM 
repaired.     Now,  by  indulging  the  childish  hope  of  grasping  the  adtnli|V 
of  each  side  of  the  alternative,  we  have  gained  neither.     How  oonld  it  b* 
otherwise  ?    When  we  took  Valenciennes,  instead  of  taking  it  lor  Looii  At 
Seventeenth,  we  took  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  the  Empcitir 
^Vhcn  Condi'  surrendered,  wc  did  the  same  thing.  When  Menti 
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the  gmrruon  wa«  dismissed  to  be  employed  against  the  royalists  of  La  Vendfe' 
Was  Uposaibleforanyman  to  be  so  ignorant,  as  lo  doubt  what  our  intentions 
wen  ?  How,  then,  was  it  possible  for  us  to  suppose  that  our  conduct  would 
produce  on  the  inhabitants  of  France  an  effect  different  from  what  it  has 
done  ?  When  Sir  Charles  Grey  and  Sir  John  Jervis  took  Martinique,  Uuada- 
loDpe,  and  the  rest  of  the  French  West  India  Islanda,  did  they  take  posses- 
tiaa  of  them  for  Louis  the  Seventeenth  ?  No  I  but  for  the  King  of  Great 
Britain,  not  to  be  restored  to  France  when  monarchy  and  regular  goTern- 
ment  should  be  restored,  but  to  be  retained  as  conquests,  if  the  chance  of 
war  should  leave  them  in  our  bands. 

"  While  such  was  our  conduct  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  could  it  be  hoped 
that  any  French  emigrant,  ivhose  situation  was  not  desperate  indeed,  wotdd 
join  us;  or  that  all  who  were  lovera  of  their  country  more  than  lovers  of 
rojalty,  would  not  be  our  enemies  ?  To  attend  to  jnstice  is,  in  all  cases, 
peculiarly  important ;  and  the  love  of  country  is  a  motive  bo  powerful,  as  to 
be  often  used  as  a  pretext,  even  by  those  who  do  not  feel  it.  'ITie  royalists 
of  La  Vendfee,  of  Brittany,  and  other  places,  took  the  field  and  held  out  long 
and  bravely;  but  what  could  they  say  to  the  people  of  France — what  could 
they  put  in  their  manifestoes,  of  equal  weight  with  the  addresses  from  the 
Convention?  They  might  say, '  If  we  conquer,  the  French  monarchy  will 
be  restored;  but  it  will  he  restored  with  the  territory  of  France  curtailed 
and  diminished,  one-third  of  it.  perhaps,  divided  among  rival  powers.'  The 
Convention  could  say,  '  If  we  conquer,  France  will  remain  entire,  a  great 
and  independent  nation,  triumjihant  over  all  the  powers  who  have  confede- 
rated against  her  liberties.'  With  such  discourage  men  Is  on  the  one  hand, 
and  such  flattering  prospects  on  the  other,  was  it  to  be  expected  that  any 
considerable  number  of  Frenchmen  would  connect  their  own  cause  with  that 
of  the  allies  ?  We  have  so  shuffled  and  trimmed  in  our  professions,  and 
been  guilty  of  such  duplicity,  that  no  descrip^on  of  Frenchmen  will  flock  to 
our  standard. 

"  It  was  a  fatal  error  that  we  did  not,  in  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
state  clearly  bow  far  we  meant  to  enter  into  the  cause  of  the  French 
emigrants ;  and  how  far  to  connect  ourselves  with  powers  who,  from  their 
previous  conduct,  might  well  be  suspected  of  other  views  than  that  of 
restoring  monarchy  in  France.  It  will  be  said,  that  we  could  not  be  certun 
in  the  first  instance  how  far  it  might  be  proper  to  interfere  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  France ;  that  we  must  watch  events,  and  act  accordingly.  By  this 
want  of  clearness  with  respect  to  our  ultimate  intentions,  we  have  lost  more 
than  any  contingency  could  ever  promise.  All  obscurity  ought  to  have  been 
removed,  and  we  ought  to  have  distinctly  adopted  one  or  other  side  of  the 
alternative.  Every  place  was  not  taken  for  the  allies.  It  was  understood 
by  those  who  surrendered  Toulon  to  Lord  Hood,  that  he  accepted  it  on  this 
condition — that  he  was  to  adhere  to  the  constitution  of  1789.  Whether 
Ministers  intended  to  observe  that  condition  I  know  not ;  but  in  their  sub- 
sequent publications  they  gave  reason  to  hope  that  they  did.     In  their 
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declarations  they  offered  peace  and  protection  to  all  weU-disposed  Fiench- 
men,  who  should  join  in  restoring  monarchy,  without  specifying  what  kind 
of  monarchy.*     Have  they  fulfilled  that  promise  ?     What  kind  of  protection 
have  they  afforded  to  those  who  endeavoured  to  restore  monarchy  ?     Hai* 
not  the  royalists,  for  want  of  assistance  or  encouragement,  been  obliged, 
however  reluctantly,  to  submit  to  the  laws  of  the  republic?     If  the  a]liei 
had  been  fighting  either  for  France,  or  against  France,  what  should  hxn 
been  their  conduct  towards  La  Fayette  and  Dumourier?     The  seiioie  of 
La  Fayette  by  the  Austrians  was  contrar}*  to  the  law  of  nations ;  and  their 
treatment  of  him  must  condemn  their  name  to  eternal  infamy.     They  fboad 
him  and  the  companions  of  his  misfortune,  not  at  the  head  of  an  army,  nor 
in  arms,  and  took  tliem  against  all  the  laws  of  nations  and  of  war— not  to 
be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war,  but  as   prisoners   to  be  consigned  to  a 
dungeon.     If  the  allies  were  fighting  against  France,  surely  they  ought  not 
to  have  treated  as  criminals  generals  coming  over  to  them  from  the  eneay. 
Dumourier  came  over  when  he  thought  he  had  great  power  with  his  amj. 
That  power  turned  out  to  be  much  less  than  he  had  imagined ;  but  it  wm 
impossible  that  a  man  who  had  served  his  country  with  so  much  repatatioB, 
with  so  much  ability  and  success,  should  not  have  had  a  considerable  party 
in  it.     How  was  he  treated  ?     When  they  found  that  he  could  not  braf 
along  with  him  so  great  a  portion  of  his  army  as  they  expected,  after  hatisg 
extolled  his  virtuc,t  at  the  moment  when  he  had  rendered^his  virtue  at  kilt 
doubtful,  they  drove  him  from  tlicm  a  wandering  fugitive,  as  if  they  hii 
passed  a  decree  expressly  forbidding  any  French  general  to  abandon  Ai 
standard  of  the  republic  in  future.     By  acting  in  this  manner,  as  it  «il 
expressed  in  a  French  pamphlet  I  have  recently  read, '  we  arc  more  al^ 
countable  in  our  political  conduct  than  any  of  the  most  bigoted  xelipoM 
sects,  for  we  even  exclude  converts ;'  which  I  believe  was  never  done  If 
any  scctarists.     Our  conduct,  therefore,  in  this  respect,  is  perfectly  nev; 
for  after  Dumourier  becomes  a  convert  to,  and  espouses  the  cause  of  d> 
allies,  they  refuse  to  receive  him.     But  if  we  and  our  allies  were  fightiBgfc 
France  against  the  Convention,  we  ought  to  have  praised  this  general  m  • 
convert,  we  ought  to  have  received  him  with  cordiality,  and  held  him  «p  ■ 
an  example  for   the  conversion  of  others.      If  we  were  fighting 
France,  we  should  have  considered  all  Frenchmen  as  enemies,  in  the 
acceptation  of  the  term,  and  not  by  denouncing  vengeance  for  crimes 
mitted  in  France,  as  was  done  by  Lord  Auckland,  in  a  paper  puUiihid  ^ 
the  Hague^  have  given   ground  for  that  enthusiasm  of  resistancet  «ktt 
inflames  the   minds  of  men  who  conceive  their  lives  to  be  attacked  * 
enthusiasm  which   has   united   for  common   defence  those  who,  in  •*■*! 
moment  of  respite,  were  tearing  one  another  to  pieces,  and  ■<wM>'«»g  tU^ 
opponents  to  the  scaffold,  whenever  they  could  supplant  them  in  power.  V 
the  allies  were  fighting  for  France,  the  restoration  of  monarchy  and 

•   Soe  Debrett's  State  Taptrs,  vol.  i.  pp.  116,  117,  120, 186,  ftc 
f  Ibid.  p.  110.  I  Ibid.  pp.  272,  275. 
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gorenunent,  I  mean  not  to  say  that  they  should  have  granted  impunity  to 
those  who  were  more  immediately  the  cause  of  the  murder  of  the  King ;  but 
they  ought  not  to  have  begun  with  thundering  forth  a  manifesto,*  threat- 
ening Paris  with  military  oxccution,  and  even  total  destruction ;  denouncing 
rengeance  which  necessarily  alarmed  all  men,  as  no  man  was  named;  a 
manifesto  which  we  cannot  even  now  endure  to  read,  but  by  contrasting  the 
pride  and  cruelty  of  the  tiitnace  with  the  impotence  of  the  attempt  to  put 
it  in  execution.  If  we  wtre  fighiing  for  France,  we  ought  to  have  usaured 
the  people  of  France  that  we  liad  no  vievvs  of  aggrandiBement,  much  less  of 
dismembering  the  kingdom,  or  taking  vengeance  on  the  inhabitants.  We 
ought  to  have  convinced  tliom  that  we  entered  France,  not  to  conquer,  but 
to  restore;  and  the  very  first  step  should  have  been  to  publish  a  general 
amnesty,  with  some  eiceptionsi.  A  nhole  nation  may  be  misled,  but  cannut 
be  all  guilty.  As  has  been  said  by  the  great  man  already  mentioned,!  "  1 
know  not  how  to  draw  an  iudictmtnt  against  a  whole  nation.'  Some  eicep- 
tions  to  the  general  amnesty  might  have  been  necessary ;  but  these  should 
have  been  mentioned  by  name,  that  others  might  have  had  nothing  to  fear. 
By  this  mode  of  proceeding,  many  persons  deserving  of  punishment  might 
have  escaped ;  but  this  would  not  have  been  so  bad  as  terrifying  all  the 
people  of  France  by  indisrriminate  threats.  This  I  conceive  to  bo  a  funda- 
mental error.  I  would  therefore  have  the  House  go  into  an  inquiry,  that  we 
may  declare  this  error  to  be  fundamental,  if  so  it  shall  appear  to  be ;  that 
we  may  take  some  intelligible  ground  for  our  future  conduct ;  define  clearly 
and  distinctly  the  object  of  the  war.  and  put  the  remaining  quarrel  with 
France  upon  such  a  footing,  as  to  show  whether  we  are  really  fighting  for 
France  as  a  nation,  or  against.  Lor.  la  there  a  man  who  believes  that,  to 
define  our  object,  and  to  demand  it  of  the  French  Government,  even  at  the 
price  of  recognising  that  Government,  (as  for  aa  to  negotiate  ia  a  recogni- 
tion,) would  render  it  more  difficult  to  be  obtained  by  force  of  arms,  if  the 
French  should  refuse  to  grant  it:  Docs  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
himself  believe  that,  if  the  Convention  were  to  refuse  reasonable  terms  of 
peace,  ihcy  would  be  able  to  call  forth  such  extraordinary  exertions  on  the 
part  of  the  people  for  continuing  the  war,  as  the  general  persuasion  of  the 
people  that  they  hiivo  no  alternative  but  conquest  or  subjugation  has  hitherto 
enabled  them  to  call  forth  ? 

"  Having  mentioned  these  great  and  fundamental  errors,  it  is  hardly 
necesi^ary  to  enter  into  those  that  arc  more  minute.  It  is  almost  sufficient 
to  name  them.  If  we  took  possession  of  Toulon,  not  with  a  view  to  con- 
quest, but  with  the  intention  of  supporting  the  cause  of  monarchy  in  France, 
it  was  the  most  important  advantage  we  could  have  obtained,  and  to  the 
preservation  and  improvement  of  which  all  our  attention  ought  to  have  been 
directed.  Yet  we  left  Toulon  with  a  very  small  English  force,  trusting  its 
defence  to  the  aid  of  allies,  who  were  cither  unable  or  unwilling  to  defend 
it.  This  was  said  to  be  done  for  the  sake  of  an  expedition  against  tho 
■   Vidt  o»«,  p.  472.  t  Mr.  Burke. 
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French  West  India  islands,  an  expedition  of  much  less  importance  than  the 
defence  of  Toulon ;  and  that  expedition  was  again  crippled  by  collecting 
troops  under  the  Earl  of  Moira  for  a  descent  upon  the  coast  of  France— a 
descent  for  which  an  opportunity  has  never  yet  been  found ;  and  therefore 
Government  has  never  been  able  in  any  way  to  avail  itself  of  the  force  so 
collected.  In  consequence  of  this,  Toulon  was  lost :  and  a  number  of  troops 
were  sent  to  the  West  Indies,  sufficient  indeed,  through  the  zeal  and  abOitj 
of  the  commanders,  to  take  the  islands,  but  not  sufficient  to  keep  them. 
Guadaloupe,  we  know,  is  gone ;  there  is  little  hope  of  our  being  now  in 
possession  of  any  part  of  St.  Domingo  ;  and  we  are  far  from  being  without 
well-grounded  apprehensions  for  the  safety  of  Martinico  and  the  other  con- 
quered islands. 

"  With  respect  to  the  last  campaign,  our  great  and  leading  error  was, 
confidence  in  the  King  of  Prussia,  in  the  Belgians,  and  in  the  Dutch.  We 
told  the  people  of  the  Austrian  Netlierlands  that  we  were  fighting  for  their 
religion,  and  the  people  of  the  United  Provinces  that  wc  were  fighting  for 
their  liberties ;  but  they  did  not  believe  us.  We  drew  the  Dutch  into  a  vir 
which  thcfy  had  no  inclination  to  undertake.  So  early  as  the  beginmng  of 
the  year  1793,  I  stated  it  as  my  opinion  that  the  Dutch  would  not  demand 
our  assistance.  I  was  answered  that  they  durst  not  demand  it,  but  that  thb 
was  no  reason  for  our  withholding  it,  and  that,  if  it  was  offered,  they  would 
not  refuse  it.  I  replied,  that  I  believed  the  case  to  be  exactly  the  reveise, 
and  that  if  we  offered  our  assistance,  although  the  Dutch  did  not  desire  it, 
yet  they  durst  not  refuse  it.  I  also  find,  at  an  early  period  of  the  war,  the 
people  of  Friezcland  putting  up  their  prayers  to  Almighty  Ood,  to  deliver 
them  from  this  war,  into  which  they  had  been  plunged  by  their  allies.  AD 
that  has  happened  since  has  confirmed  my  opinion.  While  we  were  fighting 
in  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  the  Dutch  gave  us  but  feeble  and  reluctant  aid. 
When  we  were  driven  out  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  and  the  United 
Provinces  were  to  be  defended,  the  Dutch,  instead  of  rising  in  a  mau  ts 
defend  them,  joined  in  welcoming  the  French.  We  ought  to  have  known 
beforehand  that  the  people  of  the  United  Provinces  wished  not  to  be  defonded 
by  us,  and  therefore  were  not  to  be  confided  in  as  allies.  AVc  ought  to  haic 
adopted  one  of  two  courses ;  we  should  either  have  withdrawn  oar  lus- 
cliicvous  and  oppressive  protection,  and  said  to  the  Dutch,  *  Defend  your- 
selves ;*  or  we  should  have  taken  possession  of  the  country  with  an  annji 
and  defended  it  like  a  conquered  province. 

'*  When  I  look  to  the  naval  part  of  the  campaign,  I  find  that  the  cifitvts 
made  by  the  enemy  are  greater  than  they  were  ever  known  to  be  in  uj 
former  war;  but  I  do  not  find  that  our  trade  has  increased  in  the  siat  j 
proportion.  By  documents,  which  I  conceive  to  be  tolerably  coixect«  il  ' 
appears,  that  in  the  second  year  after  France  joined  in  the  American 
the  number  of  ships  captured  by  France,  Spain,  and  America,  was 
hundred  and  ninety-nine.  How  many  of  these  were  taken  bj  Spain  I  do 
not  know ;  but  it  is  probable  that  nearly  one-half  of  them  were  taken  by 
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the  Americans.  In  the  gccond  year  of  this  war,  when  wc  have  France 
a!one  to  contend  with,  the  number  of  ships  belonging  to  Qieat  Britain 
which  have  been  captnred  by  France  amounts  to  eight  hundred  and  sixty. 
Until  I  hear  this  extraordinary  difference,  under  circumstances  so  much  leas 
un&vourable  than  those  of  the  period  to  which  1  have  alluded,  accounted 
for,  I  must  conclude  that  there  has  been  a  great  defect  in  the  naval 
administration  of  this  country;  either  that  wc  have  not  had  a  sufficient 
naval  force,  or  that  Minietera  have  not  well  applied  it.  His  Majesty's 
speech  from  the  throne,  in  January  179-1,  laid  the  ground  of  most  forcible 
arguments  for  inquiry.  That  speech,  in  recapitulating  the  advantages 
obtuned  by  the  arms  of  the  allied  powers,  as  the  pledge  and  earnest  of 
■till  greater  advantages,  altnost  expressly  assured  us  of  the  empire  of  the 
■ea.  Ob,  the  little  foresight  of  prcsuraptuous  man  !  Oh,  the  fallacy  of 
human  hope  !  Every  pledge  of  success,  every  topic  of  consolation,  held  out 
to  OS  in  that  speech,  is  now  converted  into  a  circumstance  of  defeat,  into  an 
argument  for  despair  !  *  The  United  Provinces,*  we  were  told,  '  have  been 
protected  from  invasion ;  the  Austrian  Netherlands  have  been  recovered 
and  maintained ;  places  of  considerable  importance  have  been  acquired  on 
the  frontiers  of  France ;  an  important  and  decisive  blow  has  been  given  to 
thor  naval  power ;  at  sea  our  superiority  has  been  undisputed,  and  our 
cranmerce  so  effectually  protected,  that  the  losses  sustwncd  have  been 
inconsiderable  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  and  to  the  captures  made  on  the 
contracted  trade  of  the  enemy.'  Yet  in  the  course  of  a  year,  ushered  in 
with  so  much  promise,  our  superiority  at  sea  has  been  disputed;  after  a 
second  more  important  and  decisive  blow  f;iven  to  the  enemy's  naval  power, 
they  have  been  masters  of  the  sea  for  two  months,  and  eight  hundred  and 
sixty  of  our  ships  have  been  taken !  F.very  hope  and  expectation  held  out 
by  that  speech  is  now  completely  gone.  We  have  lost  the  fortresses  on  the 
French  frontier.  We  have  lost  the  Austrian  Netherlands.  We  have  lost 
Holland  ;  and  the  tiade  of  England  has  been  greatly  injured.  It  is  not  the 
change  of  one  man  ;  it  is  not  the  change  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
that  will  afford  satisfaction  for  the  injury  sustained  by  our  commerce.  I 
observe  likewise,  that  since  the  commencement  of  the  war,  the  re-captures 
do  not  bear  a  greater  proportion  to  the  ships  taken  than  they  did  in  the 
American  war,  when  Great  Britain  had  so  many  different  nations  against  her. 
Are  these,  or  are  they  not,  good  grounds  for  inquiry  ?  For  what  purpose  do 
gentlemen  think  they  were  sent  to  this  House  ?  Do  they  heHeve  they  were 
sent  here  for  the  sole  purpose  of  voting  taxes,  as  was  too  often  the  case  with 
the  parliaments  of  the  ancient  kings  of  this  country  ?  Or  as  a  national 
council  to  see  that  the  executive  government  is  not  only  incorrupt,  but 
judicions  ?  It  might  liave  been  supposed,  that  after  the  memorable  first  of 
June,  we  should  be  masters  of  the  sea  ;  but  we  have  no  reason  to  boast  of 
the  manner  in  which  we  have  improved  that  victory.  Our  fleet  came  into 
port  in  November,  and  the  French  fleet  put  to  sea ;  no  doubt  because  ours 
was  returned.     So  little  foresight  or  cxcrljon  was  displayed  in  preparing  our 
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fleet  for  sea  again,  that  it  could  not  go  out  till  late  in  January ;  and^as  for 
two  months  the  French  were  masters  of  the  sea,  and  our  fleets  uf  merchant- 
men, and  even  troops  embarked  for  important  foreign  services,  were  blocked 
up  in  our  ports.  I  shall,  perhaps,  be  told  that  our  fleet  cannot  be  alwajf 
out.  I  say,  that  under  proper  management  a  great  part  of  it  might  alwayi 
be  out.  But  will  any  man  contend  that  it  might  not  have  been  ready  ii 
less  than  two  months,  during  great  part  of  which^time  it  was  known  that 
the  French  fleet  was  out  ?  There  was  even  a  rumour  that  after  the  ships 
were  ready  for  sea,  they  were  detained  for  want  of  biscuit  and  other  pro- 
visions, which  it  became  necessary  to  send  by  land  carriage.  How  tnie 
these  reports  may  be  1  know  not ;  but  they  have  been  generally  circnLited 
and  believed,  which  is  a  sufficient  reason  why  the  House  should  inqain. 
Every  one  of  the  circumstances  I  have  mentioned  calls  aloud  for  inqniiy* 
unless  the  members  of  this  House  are  prepared  to  say  that  the  present 
situation  of  the  country  is  so  happy  and  so  prosperous  as  to  be  primd  ftm 
evidence  of  the  diligence  and  ability  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers  ;  that  they 
have  steered  us  so  steadily,  and  piloted  us  so  wisely,  that  we  ought  to  repoee 
implicit  confidence  in  them  without  inquiry.  Can  Ministers  themselves  stite 
any  ground  why  this  House  ought  to  repose  in  them  any  confidence  whitertf, 
much  less  such  extraordinary  confidence  as  this  ?  Will  they  say  that  their 
administration  of  the  war  has  been  successful,  or  that  the  state  of  the  oountij 
is  prosperous  ?  I  am  not,  I  hope,  a  man  to  give  to  success  more  credit  thn 
is  due  to  it.  I  hope  I  can  reverence  unsuccessful  wisdom  ;  my  own  expe- 
rience has  not  been  such  as  to  lead  me  to  think  that  success  shoold  be 
considered  as  the  criterion  of  wisdom.  Let  the  Minister  say  that  the  \aak 
of  God  is  upon  us,  when  human  prudence  can  avail  us  nothing;  bat  let  hiB 
not  say  that  Great  Britain  is  declining  in  every  quarter ;  that  all  her  esertioM 
and  the  most  lavish  profusion  of  treasure  and  of  blood  avail  her  nothing; 
and  yet  deny  the  propriety  of  an  inquiry  by  the  House  of  Commons  to 
discover,  if  possible,  the  source  of  so  melancholy  a  reverse  of  fortune.  !■ 
such  a  case  it  is  the  duty  of  every  member  of  this  House,  of  the  friendi  if 
Ministers  themselves,  to  give  up  their  private  confidence  and  promote  inqooj* 
Then,  if  they  find  that  Ministers  have  been  pursuing  an  impracticable  olject 
or  endeavouring  to  obtain  it  by  inadequate  means,  they  will  know  how  Ii 
apply  the  remedy.  If  they  find  that  Ministers  have  been  conducting  thi 
afi'airs  of  the  State  with  ability  and  wisdom,  they  will  be  able  to  my  «tt 
satisfaction  to  themselves  and  their  constituents,  '  We  will  Gontmne  otf 
confidence  in  these  ministers.' 

''  Sir,  exhausted  as  I  feel  myself,  and  long  as  I  have  already  tretpnf  dm 
tlie  patience  of  the  House,  I  must  pass  over  in  silence  many  pmnto  wkiA 
are  nearly  connected  with  the  general  statement,  and  which  would  cil 
powerfully  on  this  House  to  enter  into  an  inquiry  on  the  state  of  the 
But  although  I  conceive  I  have  already  stated  sufficient  groundf  for 
into  such  an  inquiry  on  all  the  questions  more  immediately  oonnectfld  «ilk 
the  war,  there  is  yet  one  subject  so  closely  connected  with  the  proiccnliaBif 
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it  in  one  point  of  view,  that  before  I  eit  down  I  must  beg  leave  to  make  a 
few  obaervationB  upon  it — I  mean  the  ptesent  situation  of  the  aister  kingdom. 
The  Houw  will  do  me  the  honour  to  recollect  that,  much  against  the 
inclination  of  my  most  intimate  friends.  I  formerly  harassed  thie  House  with 
m  Tariety  of  questions  which  they  were  unwilling  to  debate ;  1  persevered 
obstinately,  however,  not  because  I  had  any  satisfaction  in  doing  so  when 
the  House  was  not  disposed  to  listen  in  me,  but  because  I  thought  that,  at 
the  outset  of  the  war,  it  was  niy  bounden  duty  to  lay  before  this  Uouxe  those 
circumstances  which,  as  appeared  to  me,  ought  lo  have  discouraged  us  from 
entering  upon  it.  I  felt  no  pleasure  in  addressing  these  arguments  to 
unwilling  ears,  for  I  am  not  desirous  o(  imitating  the  example  of  Cardanus. 
an  author  now  but  Utfle  read,  who  says.  '  Nunquam  libentius  loquor  quam 
cum  quod  loquor  auditoribus  displicet.'  I  persevered  because  I  thought  it 
my  duty  to  persevere ;  and.  among  other  things,  1  stated,  as  discouragements 
for  going  on  with  the  war,  that  the  Austrian  Netherlands  could  not  be 
retained  while  the  subjects  of  his  Imperial  Majesty  were  disaffected  to  his 
goremment;  that  Holland  could  not  be  defended  while  the  Dolch  did  not 
wish  to  defend  it ;  and  that  the  King  of  Prussia  had  proved  by  his  conduct 
in  the  first  campaign  that  Qreat  Britain  and  her  allies  ought  not  to  depend 
tipon  him.  I  was  then  told  that  my  speech  was  a  libel  upon  all  our  actual 
and  all  our  possible  allies.  But,  Sir,  if  it  was  a  libel,  experience  has  proved 
that  it  had  in  it  that  which  has  been  held  the  strongest  ingredient  of  libel. 
truth ;  and  as  such,  I  hope  that  speech  will  go  down  to  posterity  a  convicted 
libel.  I  then  also  touched  upon  some  dangers  which  I  apprehended  «-ith 
reipect  to  Ireland.  I  was  told.*  '  touch  not  upon  Ireland,  that  is  a  liubjert 
too  delicate  for  discussion  in  this  House.  This  Houae,'  it  was  said, '  has 
nothing  to  do  with  Ireland ;  Ireland  has  a  parliament  of  her  own,  and  will 
take  care  of  herself,'  To  that  I  then  answered,  as  I  do  now,  that  when  a 
British  House  of  Commons  is  advising  the  King  upon  a  matter  of  so  much 
importance  as  peace  or  war.  they  ought  to  extend  their  consideration  to  all 
the  material  parts  of  the  empire  ;  and  surely  it  is  unnecessary  to  slate  that 
Ireland  is  a  most  important  part  of  his  Majesty's  dominions,  as  furnishing 
great  resources  of  men  for  the  array  and  the  navy  in  time  of  war.  Without 
the  assistance  of  Ireland  we  can  never  be  secure  in  peace,  nor  successful  in 
war.  The  identity  of  her  constitution,  and  her  being  under  the  same 
executive  government,  make  Ireland  a  constant  object  of  attention,  from 
which  we  may  derive  information  with  regard  to  the  disposition  of  the 
King's  ministers,  to  which  we  may  look  for  examples  to  be  imitated,  or 
errors  to  be  avoided.  I  saw  formerly  certain  prejudices  in  that  country 
which  would  throw  much  ditBculty  in  the  way  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
getting  all  they  asked,  and  all  that  justice  required  they  should  have,  as 
subjects  of  the  same  constitution,  viz.  equality  of  rights  with  e^ery  other  / 
subject.     There  had  sprung  up  in  that  country  a  strange  jargon  of  what  -*" 

•    By  Mr.  Dundas.  Spprpt;iry  iil'  SLitc  for  the  Ilonip  Department.      Vidt  ai 
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called  a  Protestant  ascendency,  as  if  such  a  thing  as  a  religions  aseendencj 
ought  to  take  place  in  politics.  Ministers,  some  time  ago,  got  over  the 
difficulty  in  part,  and,  although  not  in  a  way  calculated  to  gain  much 
respect,  conciliated  the  affections  of  the  Roman  Catholics  for  the  time.  This, 
however,  was  not  the  only  subject  of  complaint.  There  were  other  abases 
in  Ireland  of  which  the  people  bitterly  complained ;  and  when  the  coelition 
took  place  ^  in  July  last,*  however  much  I  might  lament  that  eveni,  I 
certainly  did  think  it  might  produce  this  good  effect,  that  the  corrupt 
administration  of  Ireland  would  be  radically  reformed,  and  that  possibly  as 
much  might  be  gained  to  liberty  there  as  seemed  to  be  lost  to  it  here.  And 
this  was  in  fact  near  being  the  case,  when  unhappily  things  took  a  different 
turn. 

'*  Without  entering  into  the  question,  who  is  to  blame  ?     I  ask  whether 
Ireland  is  not  at  present  in  a  state  of  irritation  ?  whether  she  is  not  in  a  state 
of  danger  ?     And  if  she  is  in  such  a  situation  as  to  give  just  cause  of  alarm 
to  every  friend  of  the  country,  whether  this  state  has  not  been  occasioned 
solely  by  his  Majcsty*s  Ministers  ?    Some  may  say  it  is  owing  to  the  Ministers 
here ;  others,  to  the  Ministers  there ;  but  I  defy  any  man  to  say  that  the 
present  state  of  that  country  is  not  entirely  owing  to  the  imprope/condnet  of 
the  King's  Ministers.    No  matter  whether  to  the  right  honoarable  gentleman, 
the  Duke  of  Portland,  or  Earl  Fitzwilliam ;  although  I  have  no  doubt  as  to 
which  of  them  it  is  not  owing.     Earl  Fitzwilliam  is  sent  over  as  Lord-Iieo- 
tenant  to  Ireland,  justly  popular  from  his  personal  character » and  more  so 
from  his  connexion  ^nth  a  part  of  the  Ministry  here,  supposed  to  be  fisvonr- 
able  to  the  wishes  and  claims  of  Ireland.   He  arrives  :  he  consults  with  mci 
to  whom  the  people  of  Ireland  have  been  long  accustomed  to  look  up  with 
confidence ;  he  is  adored ;  he  is  idolized  to  such  a  degree  that  the  people  of 
Ireland  join  with  him  in  the  absurd  cry  of  war ;  nothing  but  E^rl  FitzwilliaB** 
popularity  could  have  induced  them  to  join  in  that  cry — he  states  from  the 
throne  the  general  wishes  of  his  Majesty  for  carrying  on  the  war ;  that  it  ii 
intended  to  give  emancipation  to  the  Roman  Catholics.     [Mr.  Pitt  intimstrf 
across  the  table  that  it  was  not  so].     It  was  so  understood,  or,  if  you  plesw* 
it  was  so  misunderstood  in  the  Irish  Parliament.     They  are  told  that  aboMi 
are  to  be  reformed ;  they  see  the  most  respected  men  in  the  country  diilj 
rising  up  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  propose  the  reform  of  abuses ;  thej 
see  those  measures  attended  with  fewer  dismissals  from  office  undoabtaUy 
than  the  people  could  have  wished,  but  with  the  dismissal  of  several 


•  In  July,  1794,  several  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  who  had  formerly  opgoH^ 
Mr.  Pittf  but  had  rec>ently  given  him  their  support,  joined  his  admuustratiim.  1W 
Duke  of  Portland  reeeived  the  honour  of  a  blue  ribbon,  and  the  appointBttt  d 
Sccretan'  of  State  for  the  Home  Deportment.  Earl  Fitzntilliam  waa,  at  ftist,  bM>^ 
]^>r(l  President  of  the  Council,  and  in  the  follonving  December  sent  to  Irdand,  is  the 
c:i])acity  of  I iOnU  Lieutenant ;  Karl  S]K'ncL*r  obtained  the  Privy  Seal,  and  was  aftcrwirii 
iipiMiintiKl  First  lA)rd  uf  the  A<buiralty :  and  Mr.  Windham  received  the  appuinfii* 
m|  Sctri'turv  at  War. 
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knovm  to  be  connected  with  the  old  abuses.  They  consider  oU  this  m  the 
omen  of  appioacbing  liberty;  and  that  the  people  of  Ireland,  without  dis- 
tinctian,  are  about  to  enjo^  those  rights  and  privileges  which  they  ought 
always  to  have  enjoyed.  All  this  passes  in  the  face  of  the  world,  without 
the  least  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  cabinet  of  Qieat  Britain.  ^Vbot 
follows  ?  Great  supplies  arc  called  for  by  his  Majesty ;  and  the  Irish,  in 
hi^  expectation  of  the  pToriiiscd  reform  of  abuses,  with  a  degree  of  impru- 
d«nce,  not  adhering  to  the  sober  and  cautious  principle  that  refonn  and 
■apply  should  go  hand  in  hand,  (for  it  is  the  character  of  that  nation  to  be 
more  generous  than  prudent),  granted  the  supplies  before  the  promise  was 
fulfilled.  Having  given  all,  the  cup  is  dashed  from  their  lips,  their  eager  and 
exdted  hopes  are  blastod,  and  they  are  told,  '  We  have  got  your  money ; 
yon  may  now  seek  (or  your  reform  where  you  can."  The  Ministers  here  then 
quarrel  with  this  popular  Lord.  Lieu  ten  ant,  whose  personal  character  did 
mote  for  the  coalition  than  the  characters  of  all  the  other  Ministers  united, 
for  it  made  the  administration  popular,  because,  from  his  accession  it  was 
■upposed  to  be  pure.  They  give  up,  however,  this  popular  friend,  rather 
dian  Ireland  should  receive  from  this  country  the  benefits  to  which  she  is  in 
eommoQ  justice  entitled,  and  In  the  hopes  of  which  she  bad  voted  for  the 
service  of  bis  Majesty  such  large  and  hbcral  supplies. 

"  Sir,  I  maybe  told  that  this  Lord- Lieutenant  gave  hopes  and  promises  which 
he  was  not  authorized  to  give.  To  that  1  answer,  that  from  my  knowledge 
of  him  I  do  not  believe  it.  But  suppose  it  were  so,  what  is  that  to  this 
Honae  ?  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  total  indifference  to  us  where  the  blame  lies  ? 
Is  not  Ireland  in  danger  ?  No  mm  will  deny  it ;  and  that  is  sufficient  for 
my  purpose.  The  blame  attaches  either  on  the  Ministers  in  Ireland,  or  on 
the  Ministers  here  ;  and  if  this  House  does  not  institute  an  inquiry,  and 
explain  clearly  and  satisfactorily  to  the  public  who  has  been  the  cause  of 
this  alarming  danger,  nc  may  be  responsible  for  the  dismemberment  of  the 
British  empire.  It  may  be  supposed  that  this  is  one  of  those  questions  on 
which  I  have  strong  personal  partialities.  I  admit  it.  I  believe  I  shall 
never  be  able  to  divest  myself  of  them  ;  and  I  am  perfectly  convinced  that 
Earl  Fitzwilliam's  conduct  in  this  particular  instance  has  been  agreeable  to 
the  uniform  tenour  of  his  whole  bfe.  I  firmly  believe  that  he  has  acted 
fairly  and  honourably,  and  agreeably  to  what  was  understood  between  him 
and  his  colleagues  in  the  British  Cabinet :  this  conviction  is  matter  of  great 
private  satisfaction  to  me  -  hut  it  is  no  reason  why  the  House  should  not  go 
into  the  inquiry. 

'*  The  Roman  Catholics  amount  to  three-fourths  of  the  population  of 
Ireland.*  But  they  are  no  longer  a  party.  The  parties  now  to  be  dreaded 
in  Ireland  are,  on  the  one  hand,  a  few  people  holding  places  of  great  emolument, 

"  In  1831,  nccording  to  the  rptimm  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Instruction,  there 
were  in  litland,  852,004  mumbeiB  of  the  EaCabliahed  Church  ;  6,427,712  Roman 
Catholics;  I>42,3'i6  Presbyterians  ;  and  21,80SotheT  Piotestaot  Dbaenten  ;  makinf.ui 
the  whole,  7,94-^,910  persons.— See  Hcport,  Parliamentary  Papers  for  1836. 
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and  supporting  corruption  and  abuses ;  and  on  the  other,  the  Irish  nation. 
The  Protestants  are  as  much  interested  in  this  great  business  of  reform  ai 
the  Roman  Catholics.     I  no  longer  apprehend  any  danger  to  Ireland  from 
disputes  between  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Protestants ;  what  I  appre- 
hend is  the  alienation  of  the  whole  Irish  people  from  the  English  Oovemment. 
Many  gentlemen  who  have  not  taken  pains  to  examine  into  the  subject, 
imagine  that  the  Oovemment  of  Ireland,  because  consisting  of  King«  Lords, 
and  Commons,  nearly  resembles  that  of  Great  Britain.     This,  however,  is  by 
no  means  the  case.     I  dare  say  also,  that  some  gentlemen  know  so  little  of 
what  has  passed  in  Ireland  since  the  year  1793,  as  to  imagine  that  the 
Roman  Catholics  are  now  nearly  on  the  same  footing  with  the  Protestants ; 
and  that,  since  the  above  period,  they  have  suffered  no  persecutions  or  eidn- 
sions.     If  there  is  any  man  who  thus  thinks  he  grossly  deceives  himself. 
But  passing  over  these  circumstances,  is  it  not  self-evident  that  the  danger 
arising  from  the  present  state  of  Ireland  has  been  created  by  some  of  the 
King's  Ministers  ?     Let  the  House  go  into  an  inquiry,  and  they  will  see  on 
whom  punishment  ought  to  fall.     If  the  Ministers  in  Ireland  are  guilty,  let 
them  be  punished ;  or,  if  his  Majesty's  Ministers  here  (which  is  much  more 
probable)  have  been  the  cause  of  this  irritation,  let  punishment  fall  npM 
them.     If  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  rashly  and  wantonly  running  after  popnlaritj, 
has  sacrificed  the  real  interests  of  that  country,  he  deserves  the  severest 
censure.     But  if  it  shall  appear  that  he  has  been  trifled  with,  and  shuffled 
out  of  his  measures  and  situation  by  Minii^tors  here,  in  order  to  serve  their 
own  base  purposes  ;  if  it  shall  appear  that  he  has  acted  on  the  principlei  of 
prudence  and  patriotism,  and  that  his  government  was  founded  on  principkt 
which  tended  to  preserve  the  connexion  between  the  two  countries,  what 
punishment  can  be  too  severe  for  those  who  have  been  the  authors  of  tmi 
double-dealing  ? 

''  I  am  aware  that  it  is  a  common  argument  against  such  motions  as  tUf 
to  say,  *  Your  final  object  is  the  removal  of  Ministers ;  why,  then,  do  yoa 
not  do  so  at  once  ?'  My  answer  is,  because  I  think  we  ought  first  to  have  ai 
inquiry.  At  the  same  time  I  candidly  admit  my  opinion  to  be,  that  if  at 
inquiry  be  gone  into  the  result  must  be  the  approval  of  his  Majesty's  preaait 
Ministers.  On  what  rational  ground  should  this  induce  any  member  ts 
oppose  inquiry  ?  Does  any  man  who  approves  of  continuing  the  war,  hope 
for  better  success  than  wc  have  hitherto  experienced,  while  it  is  conducted  vitk 
the  same  weakness  and  folly  r  Does  any  man  who  wishes  for  on  end  to  the  war 
hope  that  his  Majesty*s  present  Ministers  can  obtain  for  this  country  a  safe  ail 
honourable  peace  ?  If,  after  an  inquiry  into  their  past  conduct,  it  shall  tsi* 
out  that  they  have  acted  justly  and  wisely,  then  let  us  continue  oar  coofi* 
dcnce  in  them ;  but  if  the  contrary  should  appear,  as  I  strongly  suspect  it 
will,  then  it  will  become  the  duty  of  this  House  to  call  them  to  an  accoHDt, 
perhaps  to  punishment.  This  inquiry,  among  other  advantages  attending  it* 
will  discover  to  the  nation  the  true  cause  of  aU  our  late  failures  and  csU- 
mitioH.     Wise  men  choose  a  wise  object,  and  persist  in  their  efibrts  to  oblaii 
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it,  by  vaiylug  the  means  as  occasion  requires,  the  object  beinp;  still  the 
Mine.  The  conduct  of  the  present  AdminiBtration  has  been  quite  the 
reverae  with  regard  to  the  war.  Day  after  day,  and  motion  after  motion,  has 
varied  the  object,  but  they  uniformly  insist  on  the  same  means.  Biood,  war, 
and  treasure  are  their  means,  however  they  may  vary  their  object.  They 
hare  constantly  avoided  miilting  a  choice  between  the  two  branches  of  the 
•Itemative  I  have  stated.  Tiiey  liave  never  decided  whether  they  were 
making  war  for  France  or  against  France. 

"  The  present  state  of  Ireland  shows,  that  there  is  no  part  of  the  British 
empire  in  which  the  stronfjcst  traces  of  the  Minister's  misconduct  are  not  to 
be  found.  There  are  snmr  occasions,  one  would  imagine,  upon  which 
Uinisters  must  wish  to  be  ciciirly  undersfood.  But  men  never  get  the  better 
of  their  nature;  and  whenever  the  right  honourable  gentleman  expresses 
himself,  he  is  diETerently  understood  by  every  man  who  hears  him.  It  is 
not  from  any  want  of  wonlri,  or  choice  of  expression,  that  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  does  not  spealt  intelligibly.  He  ia  misunderstood  by  the 
House;  he  is  misunderstood  by  his  own  parlieular  friends.  He  employs 
the  gift  of  words  not  like  other  men.  for  the  sake  of  being  more  distinct,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  l>eing  misunderstood :  even  his  new  associates  in  the 
Cabinet  cannot  understand  him.  Of  him  it  may  be  said,  as  of  a  great  man 
of  ancient  times,  'In  rrbus  politieis,  nihil  simples,  nihil  aperlum,  nihil 
honestum.'  If  the  House  should  agree  (o  go  into  the  inquiry,  they  will  prove 
Ifaat  they  are  really  affected  by  the  interests  of  their  constituents.  If  they 
ahoold  resolve  to  go  on  without  knowing  who  are  our  allies,  or  whether  we 
have  any,  there  will  be  too  much  reuFion  for  saying  that  our  constitution  is 
gone.  In  cither  case  I  shall  derive  from  having  made  the  motion,  the 
satisfaction  of  showing  that  there  are  men  in  the  House  who  believe  the 
situation  of  the  country  to  be  such  as  it  really  is,  and  are  aniious  to  do 
CTcrj'thing  in  their  power  to  avert  the  consequences  so  much  to  he  appre- 
hended." Mr.  Fox  concluded  with  moving,  "  That  this  House  will  resolve 
itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  to  consider  of  the  state  of  the 


Mr.  Fox  was  ably  supported  by  Mr.  Sheridan.  Mr.  Pitt  deprecated  the 
discussion  of  the  internal  affairs  of  Ireland  at  the  present  moment,  in  a 
British  House  of  Parliament ;  and  having  made  a  few  observations  on  former 
decisions  respecting  ttie  war,  concluded  by  moving,  "  That  the  House  do 
now  adjourn."  The  adjournment  was  supported  by  Mr.  Canning,  and  also 
by  Mr.  Wilbcrforce. 

Mr.  Fox  made  a  reply  to  the  following  effect ;  "  I  feel  it  necessary  to  say 
a  few  words  in  answer  to  what  I  have  heard  this  night,  and  chiefiy  from  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  who  moved  the  adjournment.  Gentlemen  have 
partly  misunderstood  my  meaning,  if  they  conceive  that  I  have  wished  lor 
a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  nation  on  any  one  particular 
point;  or  that  I  wish  particularly  to  agitate  topics  of  war  or  peace,  which 
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have  been  already  discussed  in  this  House,  in  which  I  have  not  had  the 
good  fortune  to  agree  with  the  majority.  I  meant,  by  moving  for  the  com- 
mittee, to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  general,  in  order  that  we 
might  see  how  his  Majesty's  Ministers  have  acted.  Gentlemen  on  the  otbei 
side  say,  they  do  not  wish  to  turn  out  Ministers.  They  say,  too,  that  they 
do  not  wish  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  the  war.  That  is  natural  enough; 
the  meaning  of  it  is  obvious.  They  do  not  wish  for  an  inquiry;  that  ii. 
they  know  that  an  inquiry  is  likely  to  influence  the  opinion  of  this  House 
upon  the  conduct  of  Ministers,  and  that,  after  being  compelled  to  cen- 
sure tliem,  we  shall,  in  justice  to  our  own  consistency,  be  obliged  to  vote 
for  an  address  to  the  Throne  for  their  removal.  I  said  that  this  country  was 
in  a  situation  that,  on  the  face  of  things,  called  for  an  inquiry,  and  therefore 
I  moved  for  it ;  and  I  believe  that  the  result  would  be,  that  this  House 
could  not,  consistently  with  it<?  own  honour,  refuse  a  vote  of  censure  on 
Ministers,  and  an  address  for  their  removal :  and  therefore  it  is  not  myste- 
rious that  some  gentlemen  should  be  unwilling  to  go  into  an  inquiry.  But 
are  we  indeed  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  Ministers,  and  not  to  inquire 
into  their  conduct,  lest  the  result  should  be,  that  they  must  be  removed? 
Are  we  indeed  so  very  complaisant  to  Administration,  that  rather  than  they 
should  lose  their  power,  the  country  is  to  be  lost  ? 

"  The  right  honourable  gentleman  has  thrown  out  something  like  a  hint, 
that  if  he  and  his  associates  were  dismissed  to-morrow,  and  others  more  ahle 
were  appointed  in  their  stead,  neither  his  Majesty  nor  the  public  would  look 
to  those  who  support  the  present  motion  for  their  assistance.     Now,  Sir, 
upon  that  subject,  I  have  no  objection  to  say  what  I  feel,  and  what,  indeed, 
I  partly  expressed  on  a  former  occasion.     If  this  war  is  to  be  carried  Oi 
with  more  vigour  than  it  has  been  on  the  part  of  this  country,  and  by  met 
of  greater  cai)acity  than  the  present  Ministers,  but  on  the  same  principlef  ai 
have  been  hitherto  avowed,  and  for  the  same  object — and  I  know  that  theit 
are  many  men  who  are  friends  enough  to  this  war,  to  carry  it  on  upon  soA 
terms — all  I  can  say  is,  that  there  is  not  any  thing  that  his  Majesty  ea 
offer  me — no,  Sir.  nor  any  thing  that  any  potentate  in  Europe  can  oftr  to 
me,  that  should  induce  mc  to  take  any  share  in  it.     But  is  that,  or  can  it  1* 
a  reason  why  this  House  should  not  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  Minisf** 
who  have  brought  upon  the  country  such  calamities — calamities  that  ltt« 
never  l>een  equalled  in  any  periml  of  its  history  ?     Even  those  who  weii 
originally,  and  who  may  be  slill,  against  any  terms  of  negotiation  for  pcice. 
should  vote  for  an  incjuiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  follow  it  op,  i' 
necessary-,  with  an  a(l(lre>s  to  his  Majesty,  to  appoint  some  persons  non 
likely  to  conduct  it  with  success.     The   right  honourable  gentleman  k* 
said,  that  he  is  not  answerable  for  what  may  be  done  by  a  minister  abn»d 
upon  some  particular  occasion — an  expression  that  is  unworthy  of  anj  DM 
who  calls  himself  a  minister.     The  declaration  of  a  minister  abroad  iWf 
'•reate  a  war  between  two  nations.     Is  it  to  be  endured  in  this  House,  tW 
rhe  right  honourable  gentleman  .should  say,  'such  a  declaration  wai  W* 
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mine,   but  was   the  deelamion    of  Mr.  Drake,    or   of  any   other   umbati- 
mdot}' 

"  The  right  hanaurable  gentleman  has  told  the  House  to-night,  that 
Uiniaters  have  acted  with  regard  to  neutral  poivers  according  to  the  spirit 
of  the  law  of  nations,  and  that  it  will  appear  evident  when  the  subject  comos 
to  be  inquired  into;  and  yd,  with  the  same  breath,  he  tclU  the  House  he 
will  not  consent  to  inquire  into  it  at  all.  Then  he  tells  us,  that  this  is  a 
business  which  ought  to  have  been  inquired  into  before,  and  much  stress  is 
laid  on  the  time  in  which  I  have  made  my  motion.  Why.  Sir,  we  have  not 
been  negligent  on  this  side  of  the  House  in  bringing  forward  questions  upon 
the  war.  A  motion  was  made  early  in  the  session,  for  a  negoliation  for  peace, 
which  was  negatived.  Then  came  public  business,  the  budget,  and  other 
subjects.  But  it  is  eaid,  I  have  brought  on  my  motion  on  account  of  the 
critical  situation  of  Ireland.  Now,  Sir,  with  regard  to  that,  I  had  formed  a 
leaolution  of  bringing  this  motion  forward  before  the  affairs  of  the  country 
woie  so  serious  an  aspect  as  they  do  now,  and  before  I  had  heard  one  word 
of  what  has  lately  happened  there.  I  do  not  recollect  the  particular  day, 
but  1  am  sure  the  fact  is  so :  and  I  believe  I  gave  notice  in  this  House  of 
my  intention  to  move  for  a  committee  on  tho  state  of  the  nation,  before  the 
late  accounts  from  Ireland  arrived. 

"  I  cannot  help  alluding  to  wliat  one  honourable  gentleman  (Mr. Wilberforce) 
has  said  to-night  with  regard  to  Ireland  ;  he  has  said  that  he  should  vote  for 
this  inquiry,  had  I  not  expressed  my  intention  of  moving  a  resolution  in  the 
committee  upon  that  subject.  If  so,  Sir,  let  him  vote  for  the  inquiry  into 
the  slate  of  the  nation  generally  ;  and  let  liim  vote  against  the  resolution 
with  regard  to  Ireland  when  that  comes  to  be  proposed.  With  respect  to 
Ireland,  I  conceive  that  what  has  happened  has  arisen  out  of  the  fault  of 
Ministers  in  this  country.  A  great  mischief  to  this  country  has  been  pro- 
duced by  the  misconduct  of  Ministers,  and  I  say  there  should  be  an  inquiry 
into  that  business,  for  the  particular  purpose  of  knowing  who  is  really  to 
blame,  that  we  may  proceed  to  censure,  and,  if  necessary,  to  punish.  With 
respect  (o  the  conduct  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  I  can  only  say  that  I  have  a 
strong  opinion,  that  when  this  business  is  fully  investigated,  the  result  will 
be  to  the  honour  of  that  nobleman,  and  to  the  shame  and  confusion  of  the 
Ministers  in  this  country.  That  is  my  opinion ;  but  this  house  has  no 
business  with  the  opinions  of  individuals.  It  is  their  duty  to  inquire  into 
the  fact.  Hut  it  seems  there  is  a  great  dcHcacy  upon  this  subject.  Now, 
Sir,  I  am  of  opinion  that  there  should  be  none,  for  what  any  Minister  does 
in  his  official  situation  is  fair  matter  of  inquiry  in  this  House,  whether  it 
regards  this  country  or  Ireland.  I  have  heard  it  said,  that  we  should  not 
interfere  with  the  Parliament  of  Ireland,  and  that  my  motion  has  that 
tendency.  I  mean  no  such  thing.  I  only  mean  to  inquire  into  the  conduct 
of  Ministers.  These  subjects  are  debated  in  the  Cabinet,  and  perhaps  some- 
times particulars  respecting  Acts  of  Parliament  in  Ireland  are  debated  in 
the  Cabinol;   now  1  want  to  know,   although  I  would  not   have   this   House 
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interfere  in  the  least  degree,  nor  have  we  the  power  of  interfering  with  the 
Parliament  of  Ireland ;  but  I  want  to  know  upon  what  principle  it  it  that 
the  Cabinet  should  do  more  upon  that  topic  than  this  House,  or  than  the 
Parliament  of  this  country.  I  see  no  such  principle ;  but  I  know,  that  with 
regard  to  any  recommendation  from  the  Throne  to  the  Parliament  of  this  or 
of  that  country,  that  is  a  matter  for  which  Ministers  are  liable  to  be  called 
to  account ;  for  it  is  Ministers  who  advise  that  recommendation.  If  it  were 
not  so,  let  me  ask,  what  might  the  consequence  be?  Ministers  may  to 
conduct  themselves  that  the  situation  of  the  two  countries  may  be  in  iin« 
minent  danger,  and  can  that  happen,  and  yet  that  we  shall  be  told  that  we 
cannot  interfere?  Sir,  I  do  assert  that  we  have  the  power,  and  that  we 
ouglit  to  exercise  it,  of  calling  for  an  inquiry ;  yes.  Sir,  and  of  proceeding  to 
punish  those  who  have  been  the  cause  of  it.  That  such  has  been  the  con- 
duct of  Ministers  is  undeniable.  I  have  been  told  that  I  am  putting  Ireland 
in  danger  by  what  I  have  said  to-night.  But.  Sir,  who  baa  put  Ireland  in 
danger  most ;  I  who  have  moved  for  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  it ;  or  those 
who,  by  their  mischievous  conduct,  have  made  that  inquiry  necessary — ^I 
who  respect  both  countries  as  much  as  any  man  in  this  House ;  or  those 
who  conduct  themselves  as  if  they  regarded  the  interest  of  neither,  whea 
held  in  competition  with  their  own  power? 

*'  Sir,  I  say  I  have  a  right  to  call  Ministers  to  account  for  the  danger  in 

which  they  have  involved  the  two  countries.     I  wish  to  know  whether  it  it 

to  be  laid  down  as  a  principle,  that  the  general  failure  of  the  army,  and  the 

general  mischief  which  the  conduct  of  Ministers  has  occasioned,  are  not  to 

be  considered  as  prima /acie  evidence  of  the  necessity  of  inquiring  into  their 

misconduct.     The  right  honoursible  gentleman  says,  that  my  conduct,  if  noC 

counteracted,  would  tend  to  lower  the  dignity  of  this  countr}'.     That  a  man, 

who  has  himself  so  lowered  the  dignity  of  this  country,  who  has  brought  it 

to  the  verge  of  ruin  by  the  obstinacy  and  the  madness  of  his  conduct,  should 

presume  even  to  think  that  any  body  else  could  lower  it  more  than  he  hai 

done,  is.  I  own,  rather  extraordinary.     I  desire  to  know,  and  I  ask  the 

Minister  to  inform  me  if  he  can.  when  it  was  that  I  endeavoured  to  lower 

the  dignity  of  this  country  :     lie  alluded  to  the  present  war;  what  has  been 

his  conduct,  and  what  did  I  advise  this  Hou.se  upon  that  subject?     I  wooM 

have  offered  reajior.alile  terms  to  France  before  the  war  commenced,  and  ft* 

that  purpose  I  proposed  a  negotiation;  he  affected  to  disdain  it.     What  has 

been  the  event :     Will  even  he  himself  attempt  to  say  that  there  is  a  chance 

of  making  so   good  a  peace  now,  as  wt  might  have  made   then?    Doef 

he  even  hope  he  can  eve  r   negotiate  with  the  French  in  a  situation  ka 

dishonourable  to  us  than  the  present  ?     I  would  have  negotiated  with  thcB 

before  a  fight.     He  must  negotiate  alter  a  fight,  and  after  a  defeat  too,  if  he 

negotiates  at  all.     I  would  have  negotiated  with  them  while  we  were  rich  is 

our  resources  and  our  commerce  was  entire.     He  must  negotiate  when  both 

are  dcspeiately  impaired.     1  would  have  negotiated  before  our  allies  were 

defc'.ited,  and  while  tliey  were  yet  suj>jKised  to  be  in  union.     He  must  nego- 
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tUte  after  victory  has  been  declared  in  favour  of  the  enemy,  and  the  allies 
have  been  deaeTting  ns  and  one  another.  After  tliis.  that  such  a  man  could 
possibly  suppose  he  la  auppoTtmg  the  dignity  of  this  country,  and  that  he 
should  put  himself  on  a  footing  with  any  gentleman,  who  has  not  the 
misfortune  to  be  in  the  present  Administration,  is  an  extraordinary  thing, 
hut  it  is  an  aaaumption  of  merit  which  is  pccuUar  to  his  Majesty's  pre- 
sent Ministers. 

"  In  the  meantime,  it  is  with  heartfelt  satififaction  I  reSect,  that  in  every- 
thing I  ever  proposed  I  have  supported  the  dignity  of  this  country.  J  regard 
it  as  a  drcumstance  of  good  fortime  to  me,  that  I  never  gave  on  opinion  by 
which  one  drop  of  British  blood  \vaB  shed,  or  any  of  its  treasure  squandered. 
It  has  been  my  fortune  to  oppose,  perhaps  unsuccessfully,  that  which  brought 
this  country  into  a  disastrous  situation ;  I  mean  the  American  war — a  war 
disastrous  indeed;  but  after  all  the  calamity  which  it  produced,  we  were  happy 
then  compared  with  the  situation  of  this  country  now.  Good  God  !  Sir,  that 
there  should  be  a  moment  compared  with  which  the  American  war  was  a 
state  of  happiness  \  and  yet  so  any  person  will  find  it  to  have  been  on 
examining  them  both.  Our  present  calamities  bear  no  resemblance  to  those 
of  the  American  war.  Does  the  Minister  deny  the  fact  ?  He  has  never  yet 
said  it ;  and  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  him  aver  it  now,  for  1  am  ready  to 
answer  him  if  he  does.  The  right  honourable  gentleman  has  thought  fit  to 
insinaate  that  those  with  whom  I  act  never  mention  the  glory  of  the  British 
arms.  The  fact  is  notoriously  otherwise.  There  is  not  one  instance  in 
which  we  have  withheld  praise  from  any  of  our  gallant  heroes ;  on  the 
contrary,  we  have  been  proud  lo  [iniise  them.  The  right  honourable 
gentleman  wiis  not  a  member  of  this  House  in  the  time  of  the  American 
war ;  but  if  he  will  lake  the  trouble  of  inquiring,  he  may  be  easily  informed  of 
the  part  I  took  in  praising  the  gallantry  of  the  British  troops,  America, 
however,  was  lost.  We  are  now  in  alarm  lest  we  should  lose  Ireland ;  and 
I  own  to  you,  Sir,  that  I  tremble  for  the  fate  of  Great  Britain.  Is  it,  then,  a 
thing  to  be  endured,  to  hear  a  man  accuse  others  of  endeavouring  to  lower 
the  dignity  of  the  country,  when  we  are  doing  all  we  can  to  save  it,  and  are 
calling  for  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  that  very  man  who  has  brought  ns 
to  the  last  stake,  in  which  we  are  contending  for  our  very  existence  ?  And 
shall  it  be  still  a  question  who  is  the  best  friend  to  the  honour  and  interests 
of  Great  Britain  ?  This  inquiry  may  not  take  place ;  but  I  am  glad  the 
honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Wilberforce)  has  intimated  his  intention  of 
again  bringing  the  subject  forward  in  some  other  shape.  He  can  do  it  with 
great  propriety.  But  I  wish  to  be  informed,  if  this  committee  be  not 
granted,  what  I  am  to  say  to  my  constituents  if  they  ask,  Who  are  the  alKes 
of  this  country  ?  What  is  our  relative  situation  with  the  King  of  Prussia? 
What  with  the  Emperor  ?  What  has  been  the  conduct  of  Administration 
with  regard  to  the  war  ?  What  is  the  situation  of  Ireland  ?  To  all  these 
questions  I  can  only  answer,  '  I  cannot  tell  you  anything  of  these  matters. 
The  House  of  Cummons  would  not  grant  me  an  inquiry  ;  they  wont  hand  in 
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hand  with  the  Minister.'  I  wish  the  House  of  Commons  to  haye  eredit  with 
the  people.  I  know  there  are  enemies  to  this  House ;  and  if  you  refuse 
this  committee,  you  will  furnish  more  arguments  against  the  House  of 
Commons  than  any  that  ever  were  written  upon  the  subject." 

The  question  being  put,  "  That  the  House  do  now  adjourn,**  the  House 
divided  :  Yeas,  219  ;  Noes,  63.     So  it  was  resolved  in  the  affirmative. 


Treason  and  Sedition  Bills. 

On  the  29th  of  October,  1795,  the  King  opened  the  session  of  Parliament 
in  person.  The  crowd  which  was  assembled  on  the  route  from  St.  James** 
Palace  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament  was  observed  to  be  greater  than  any 
that  had  previously  been  collected.  Several  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  who 
were  the  objects  of  popular  dislike,  were  treated,  as  they  passed  in  their 
carriages,  with  hisses,  hootings,  and  groanings ;  and  on  his  Majesty's  pro- 
gress to  and  return  from  the  House  of  Lords,  several  stones  were  thrown  at 
his  carriage,  the  windows  broken,  and  his  Majesty  himself  only  narrowlj 
escaped  injury  to  his  person. 

Before  the  address  on  the  speech  from  the  throne  was  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord  Grenville  called  the  attention  of  their 
lordships  to  the  insults  that  had  been  offered  to  his  Majesty  in  his  passage  to 
and  from  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  Witnesses  being  called  to  prove  the 
facts  above  stated,  an  address  to  the  King  was  voted,  expressing  oonom 
that  persons  should  be  found  so  insensible  of  the  happiness  derived  from  Ui 
just  and  mild  government,  and  of  the  virtues  which  so  eminently  distia- 
guished  his  character,  as  to  be  capable  of  such  flagitious  acta,  and  thck 
earnest  wishes,  in  which  they  were  confident  of  being  joined  by  all  descriptioBi 
of  his  subjects,  that  effectual  means  would  be  taken,  without  delay,  to  disoonr 
the  authors  and  abettors  of  crimes  so  atrocious.  This  addreva  was  ooa> 
municatcd  to  the  Commons  at  a  conference,  and  their  concurrence  to  it  bean 
obtained,  the  joint  address  of  the  two  Houses  was  presented  to  hia  lfi|jeilf 
on  the  1st  of  October,  by  a  committee  of  Peers  and  Commonera. 

On  the  same  day,  a  proclamation  was  issued,  enjoining  all  mag^stnM 
and  others  to  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  discover  and  apprehend  the 
authors,  actors,  and  abettors,  concerned  in  the  outrages  which  had 
offered  to  his  Majesty's  person,  and  offering  a  reward  of  one  thousand 
to  any  one  who  would  give  information,  so  as  that  the  perpetratora  of  thoM 
outrages  might  be  apprehended  and  convicted. 

A  few  days  before  the  opening  of  the  session,  meetings,  compoaed  of  lfl|i 
multitudes  of  the  people,  hnd  been  held  in  Saint  George's  Fielda  and  in  At 
parish  of  Marylebone,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  a  taven  ciU 
Copenhagen  House,  at  which  violent  and  inflammatory  language  respodaf 
tho:>L'  in  authority  had  been  used,  and   addresses  of  an  oflTcnaive  chaiads 


Toted  to  the  Crown.  The  riolence  which  hod  been  used  towards  his  M^esty 
in  his  progress  to  and  fi-um  the  Houses  of  Parliament  was  attributed  bj' 
Ministers  to  the  proccedtni^s  which  had  taken  place  at  these  meetings. 
Accordingly,  on  the  4lh  of  November,  a  second  proclamation  appeared,  in 
which  it  was  said  that  immediately  before  the  opening  of  {Parliament  a  great 
number  of  persona  had  been  collected  in  fields  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
metropolis  by  advertisements  and  handbills  ;  that  speeches  ivere  delivered  to 
the  persons  assembled  tending  to  create  groundless  jealousy  and  discontent, 
and  endanger  the  public  peace  ;  that  seditious  and  treasonable  papers  had 
been  lately  distributed,  tending;  to  excite  evil-disposed  persons  to  acts  en- 
dangering the  person  of  his  Majesty  ;  that  such  proceedings  had  been 
followed  on  the  day  on  tvhieh  that  session  of  Parliament  commenced  hy 
daring  outrages,  to  the  imminent  danger  of  bis  Majesty's  person ;  and  thai 
an  aniiety  generally  existed,  occasioned  by  rumours  and  apprehensions,  that 
aeditious  and  unlawful  assemblies  were  intended  to  be  hdd,  and  such  other 
criminal  practices  repeated  ;  it  therefore  enjoined  all  magistrates  and  othns 
to  suppress  seditious  and  unlawful  assemblies;  to  ciert  themselves  in 
apprehending  persons  delivering  inflammatory  discour!ic8  in  such  assemblies 
if  they  should  nevertheless  be  held  ;  and  in  bringing  to  justice  persons  who 
should  distribute  seditious  and  treasonable  papers. 

On  the  6th  of  November,  Lord  Qrenville  introduced  a  bill  into  the  House 
of  Lords,  for  better  securiufj;  ilie  King's  person  and  government.  The  motive 
he  alleged  was,  the  necessity  of  preventing  abuses  similar  to  those  that  had 
taken  place  on  the  opening  of  the  session.  He  explicitly  attributed  them  to 
the  inflammatory  discourses  delivered  at  the  meetings  which  had  been  so 
long  suffered,  without  due  notice  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature,  but  which 
had  now  reached  such  a  degree  of  insolence,  that  they  required  immediate 
restriction.  Ho  would  recur  on  this  occasion,  he  said,  to  precedents  framed 
in  approved  times,  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  commencement  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second.  His  lordship  concluded  with  offering  to 
the  House  a  bill  "  for  the  safety  and  preservation  of  his  Majesty's  person  and 
government  against  treasonable  and  seditious  practices  and  attempts."* 

On  the  10th  of  November,  after  the  order  of  the  day  for  taking  into  con- 
sideration his  Majesty's  late  proclamation  had  been  read,  Mr.  Pitt  said  he 
trusted  the  House  would  feel  the  necessity  of  preventing  such  insults  being 
again  offered  lo  the  Sovereign  as  he  had  experienced  on  the  opening  of  the 
eession,  and  that  every  loyal  subject  would  co-operate  with  him  on 
this  occasion,  in  taking  such  measures  as  would  obviate  those  causes  from 
whence  the  outrages  proceeded,  which  were  the  factious  meetings  of  dis- 
affected  people,  wherein  seditious  discourses  were  constantly  held,  and 
principles  maintained  utterly  subversive  of  good  order  and  obedience  to 
government.  The  pretence  of  these  meetings  was  to  petition  the  Legislature 
for  rights  withheld  from  the  people  ;  but  the  real  motive  was  to  promulgate 
opinions  inimical  to  government,  and  calculated  to  bring  it  into  contempt. 

•    lidr  iftifien.  III.c.  7, 
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If  the  executive  power  were  not  invested  with  sufficient  authority  to  control 
these  meetings,  they  would  finally  endanger  the  existence  of  the  state.  The 
rights  of  the  people  doubtless  ought  to  be  respected,  but  it  was  equally 
indispensable  to  obviate  their  abuse.  The  question  before  the  House  was, 
Mr.  Pitt  said,  whether  the  pressure  of  the  moment  did  not  require  an  instant 
remedy  ?  A  clear  and  defined  power  was  wanting  in  the  magistrate  to 
disperse  such  meetings  as  threatened  disorders.  This  power  indeed  ought 
not  to  extend  to  meetings  held  for  lawful  purposes,  but  only  to  authorize  him 
to  watch  over  the  proceedings  of  any  large  assembly,  whatever  might  be  the 
object  of  those  who  assembled.  To  this  intent,  notice  should  be  given  to  the 
magistrate  previously  to  the  intended  meeting ;  he  should  be  empowered  to  be 
present,  and  if  it  appeared  of  a  seditious  tendency,  to  seize  the  guilty  on  the 
spot ;  to  obstruct  him  should  be  made  felony ;  and  if  the  meeting  did  not 
disperse  at  his  command,  the  penalties  provided  in  the  Riot  Act  should  be 
inflicted  on  the  refractory.  There  was,  Mr.  Pitt  added,  another  species  of 
meeting,  consisting  of  persons  who  attended  public  lectures  on  politictl 
subjects ;  the  lecturers  were  men  who  make  the  dissemination  of  sedition 
the  source  of  their  livelihood.  To  these  meetings  he  thought  it  would  be 
proper  to  apply  regulations  something  like  those  which  were  made  about 
fourteen  years  ago,  in  a  statute  called,  from  the  learned  gentleman  who 
introduced  it,  Mansficld^s  Act,*  and  by  which  all  houses  wherein  meetings  of 
an  improper  kind  were  held  on  a  Sunday,  were  to  be  treated  as  disorderiy 
houses.  To  avoid  evasion,  the  provisions  of  the  act  should  apply  to  eveiy 
house  in  which  any  persons  met  exceeding  a  certain  number  stated  in  the 
act,  being  the  real  number  of  the  family.  Mr.  Pitt  concluded  with  rooTing, 
"  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  more  effectually  preTcntiag 
seditious  meetings  and  assemblies.'*  As  soon  as  the  Speaker  had  read  the 
motion, 

Mr.  Fox  said,  '*  he  trusted  it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  preface  what 
he  had  to  say  by  a  declaration  which  he  hoped,  for  every  member  of  thit 
House,  was  equally  unnecessary  ;  tliat  he  felt  as  much  horror  at  the  attempt 
which  had  been  made  against  his  Majesty  as  any  man  in  the  kingdoni-H|iiite 
as  much  as  any  man  an  ho  might  move,  who  might  second,  or  who  BUght 
support,  the  bill  which  it  seemed  was  to  be  offered  to  the  House.  Harii^ 
agreed  so  fur  with  the  Minister  that  night,  there  he  must  take  his  leave  of 
him.  Nor  did  he  think  he  expressed  feebly  his  indignation  and  abhomnet 
at  the  insults  offered  to  his  Majesty,  when  he  said  it  was  not  more  thaneqmd 
to  what  he  felt  from  what  he  had  heard  that  night,  llie  right  hononnhb 
gentleman  had  adverted  to  a  bill,  at  that  time  in  the  other  House,  which  was 
stated  to  have  for  its  object  the  better  security  of  his  Majesty's  person,  and 
on  which,  it  was  probable,  the  House  would  have  some  communication  with 
their  Ix)rdships.  He  believed  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  right  konoinalile 
gentleman  to  show  the  necessity  for  that  bill,  if  ho  meant  to  ground  that 

•  21  (u".  111.  1 .  40. 
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necesBit;  upon  the  aasumption  that  what  happened  on  the  first  day  of  the 

Bcwion  was  in  consequence  of  what  passed  at  meetings  to  nhicU  he  had 
alluded.  He  disapproved  hii;lilj-  of  all  thesD  cjiperimentB,  which  were  pro- 
fessed to  be  intended  as  seciirities  fur  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  blessings  of 
our  constitution.  He  knew  the  constitution  had  eiisled  for  ages  sufficiently 
guarded  by  the  law  as  it  now  stood ;  and,  therefore,  even  if  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  had  not  opened  his  plan,  which,  he  declared,  struck 
him  with  horror  ;  even  if  he  had  not  said  a  single  word  upon  that  detestable 
plan ;  he  should  have  given  liis  negative  to  the  proposition  in  question — be- 
cause the  proposition  itself  laid  it  down  as  an  assumed  fact,  that  the  law  at 
present  is  insufficient  to  prevent  breaches  of  the  public  peace.  It  was  said, 
that  seditious  meetings  had  been  held  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  metropolis  a  few  days  previous  to  the  meeting  of  Parliament ;  that  at 
these  meetings  very  alarming  [jrocceJings  bad  taken  place,  striking  at  the  very 
existence  of  Parliament  itaelf.  That  such  proceedings  took  place  ho  did  not 
know  ;  but  this  he  knew — it  speeches  were  made  that  had  such  a  tendency, 
the  speakers  could  be  punislKd  by  [he  laivs  already  in  existence.  If  hand- 
bills were  distributed  that  hud  such  a  tendency,  the  distributors  were 
amenable  to  the  law  as  it  then  ttood.  If  any  person  had  so  conducted  him- 
■elf  as  to  be  the  means  of  causing  the  people  so  assembled  to  form  a  resolu- 
tion having  such  a  tendency,  he  was  already  amenable  to  the  law,  and,  when 
proved  guilty,  was  liable  to  adequate  pumshment.  That  the  law  had  hitherto 
been  found  sufficient  for  all  such  purposes,  was  enough  to  determine  him  to 
oppose  this  new  measure,  even  if  it  were  not  supported  by  the  flimsy  pretext, 
that  all  the  violence  and  outra);c  that  had  been  offL-red  lo  his  Majesty  was 
the  result  of  these  meetings,  of  which  there  was  not  the  colour  of  proof.  He 
knew,  indeed,  that  the  right  honourable  gentleman  had  attempted  to  connect 
them  ;  he  knew,  too,  tboro  had  been,  and  would  be,  endeavours  to  confound 
the  two  things. 

'■  ll  was,"  Mr.  Fox  said,  "  ridiculous  to  talk  of  these  things  being 
perfectly  notorious — to  say,  that  these  proceedings  were  clearly  seditious ; 
they  were  points  upon  which  that  House  could  not  regularly  proceed,  for 
they  were  points  on  which  there  was  no  proof.  Nothing  was  more  clear 
than  that  the  House  of  Commons  ought  never  to  proceed  upon  any  measure 
that  might  ttexpass  upon  the  rights  of  the  public,  without  evidence  that  was 
decisive,  even  in  cases  of  extreme  neecssily ;  but  there  was  no  evidence 
whatever  to  connect  any  of  the  proceedings  of  these  meetings  with  the 
daring  insult  ofl'crcd  to  his  Majci-ty.  The  right  honourable  gentleman  had 
said.  Should  not  the  House  endeavour  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  such  an 
insult?  Undoubtedly  it  should.  But  then  it  should  be  upon  evidence; 
and  here  the  right  of  persons  to  meet  anywhere  to  consult  on  public 
measures,  was  to  he  afleeted  in  consequence  of  what  happened  to  his  Majesty 
on  the  first  day  of  the  session,  although  there  was  no  evidence  to  prove  that 
the  outrage  arose  from  any  proceedings  that  were  had  at  any  public  meeting 
previous  to  ihni  duy.     Sgme  persons,  perhaps,  might  consider  the  proclama- 
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tlon  itself  as  evidence.  He  could  agree  to  no  such  rule  :  he  well  knew 
there  were  those  ^ho  douhtcd  the  truth  of  proclamations;  who  believed 
many  of  them  to  be  the  acts  of  Ministers  for  certain  purposes  of  their  own : 
and  he  was  sure  it  was  not  regular  in  that  House  to  take  things  for  granted 
merely  because  they  appeared  in  a  proclamation. 

'*  These  were  strong  objections  to  proceeding  upon  this  subject  without 
better  evidence.     All  this,  however,  was  trifling  in  comparison  with  what 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  had  said  upon  the  subject.     He  had  said, 
that  there  might  be  a  difficulty  to  preserve  the  right  of  petitioning,  and  to 
prevent  abuses  of  that  right.     Difficulty  and  delicacy  he  confessed  there 
were,  but  that  did  not  embarrass  him  ;  for,  he  said,  they  might  be  settled  in 
the  detail.     Thus  the  right  honourable  gentleman  talked  with  ease  on  the 
rights  of  the  subject,  as  if  he  expected  to  bring  the  public  to  submit  to  the 
most  rigid  despotism.     In  that  detail,'*  Mr.  Fox  said,  *^  he  would  never  take 
a  share  ;  for  he  would  never  attend  the  detail  of  a  measure  which  in  its 
essence  was  so  detestable.     The  right  honourable  gentleman  had  divided  the 
meetings  into  two  classes.     With  regard  to  the  first,  that  of  public  meetings 
for  the  discussion  of  public  subjects,  he  must  not  only  confess  them  to  be 
lawful,  but  must  allow  them  also  to  be  agreeable  to  the  xexy  essence  of  the 
liritish  constitution,  and  to  which,  under  that  constitution,  most   of  the 
liberties    we    enjoyed   were    particularly   owing.      The    right    honourable 
gentleman  had  said,  that  these  meetings  were  not  to  be  prevented,  they 
were  only  to  be  regulated.     Attend,"  said  Mr.  Fox,  '*  to  the  regulation.    1 
thought  I  knew  the  rights  of  man  ;  aye,  aiid  the  rights  of  Englishmen.*' 
[Here  was  a  loud  cry  of  '*  Hear,  hear  I"]     "  What."  said  he,  **  that  is  a  slip, 
you  suppose  :  the  rights  of  man  is  a  sentence  without  a  meaning.     Do  yoo 
say  that  men  have  no  natural  rights  r     If  so.  Englishmen's  rights  can  have 
no  existence  ;  this  House  can  have  no  existence.     The  rights  of  man,  I  say. 
are  clear  ;  man  has  natural  rights  ;  and  he  who  denies  it,  is  ignorant  of 
the  basis  of  a  free  government — is  ignorant  of  the  best  principle  of  oar 
constitution. 

''  The  people,  he  had  always  thought,  had  a  right  to  discuss  the  tofnci 
from  which  their  grievances  arose.  In  all  instances,  they  had  a  right  to 
conipluin  by  petition,  and  to  remonstrate  to  cither  House  of  Parliament,  or, 
if  tlicy  ])leased,  to  the  King  exclusively ;  but  now,  it  seems,  they  are  not  to 
do  so,  unless  notice  be  given  to  a  magistrate,  that  he  may  become  a  witnetf 
of  their  proceedings.  There  were  to  be  witnesses  of  every  word  that  every 
man  spoke.  This  magistrate,  this  jealous  witness,  was  to  form  hu  opinioo 
on  the  propriety  of  the  proceedings  ;  and  if  he  should  think  that  aojihiag 
that  was  said  had  a  tendency  to  sedition,  he  had  power  to  arrest  the  bms 
who  uttered  it.  Not  only  so,  he  was  to  have  the  power  of  dissolving  the 
meeting  at  his  own  will.  Say  at  once,"  said  Mr.  Fox,  ^*  that  a  free  consli* 
tutiun  is  no  longer  suitable  to  us;  say  at  once,  in  a  manly  manner,  that 
U]>on  an  ample  review  of  the  state  of  the  world  at  this  moment,  a  free 
constitution  is  not  fi'.  tor  you  :  lon^'uct  vouimIvcs  ul  once  as  the  senmton  of 
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Denmark  did — la;  down  your  freedom,  and  aeknonledge  and  accept  of 
despodsm.  But  do  not  mock  tbe  underslundiiigB  and  the  Teelings  of 
mankind,  by  telling  the  woild  that  you  are  free ;  by  telling  me.  that  if  out 
of  this  House,  for  the  purpoBe  of  expressing  my  sense  of  the  public 
administration  of  this  country,  of  the  calaniiticB  nhich  thia  war  has 
occaaioned,  I  state  a  grieTance  by  petition,  or  make  any  declaration  of  my 
■entiments,  which  I  always  had  a  right  to  do;  but  which  if  1  now  do,  in  a 
manner  tbat  may  appear  to  a  ma^strate  u>  be  seditious,  I  am  to  be  subjected 
to  penalties  hitherto  unknown  to  the  laws  of  England.  If,  in  stating  any  of 
theae  thinga  out  of  the  House,  a  magistrate  should  be  of  opinion  that  I  am 
irregular,  he  is  to  have  the  power  to  stop  me  :  he  may  say,  '  The  cause 
whicji  you  allege  for  your  ^cTftnce  is  unfounded ;  you  escite,  by  what  you 
•ay,  jealousies  and  discontent*  that  are  unfounded ;'  and  if  I  say  what  in  his 
judgment  or  his  wishes  ought  to  be  concealed,  ho  is  to  have  a  power  to  slop 
me,  and  to  treat  me  as  a  rioter,  if  I  do  not  obey  him.  I  ask  again,  if  this 
can  be  called  a  meeting  of  free  people  ?  Did  ever  a  free  people  meet  so  ? 
Did  ever  a  free  state  exist  so  ?  Did  any  man  ever  hypo  the  tically  state  the 
possibility  of  the  existence  of  freedom  under  such  restrictions  ?  Good  God 
Almighty,  Sir  '.  is  it  possible  that  the  feelbgs  of  the  people  of  this  country 
should  be  thus  insulted  ?  Is  it  possible  to  make  the  people  of  this  country 
believe  that  this  plan  is  anything  but  a  total  annihilation  of  their  liberty  ? 

"  The  right  honourable  gentleman  had  nest  adverted  to  a  bill  which  had 
been  passed  to  prevent  the  assembling  of  persona  for  the  discussion  of  ques- 
tions  on  the  Lord's-day,  from  which  he  was  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  prevent  the 
discussion  of  questions  on  any  day  ;  and  this,  he  said,  was  to  be  applicable  to 
all  cases  where  money  was  to  be  taken.  Why  all  questions  were  to  be  pro- 
hibited wiicro  money  waa  to  be  taken,  merely  on  an  allegation  that  such 
questions  might  produce  mischief,  was,  he  confessed,  beyond  his  skill  to 
understiind.  liut  this  was  not  all:  it  was  to  be  appHcable,  it  seemed,  to 
places  where  no  money  was  to  be  taken,  because,  in  truth,  persons  might  be 
admitted  by  means  of  tickets  ;  and  they  must  not  amount  to  a  number 
beyond  a  certain  one  which  the  Minister  should  be  pleased  to  insert  in  his 
bill,  unless  duly  licensed  by  a  magistrate.  He  would  again  ask.  Was  this, 
or  was  it  not,  to  prevent  all  political  discussion  whatever  ?  Let  them  show 
him  when  this  had  obtained  since  the  Revolution,  or  at  any  time  when  this 
country  could  be  called  free.  The  people  are  to  be  prevented  from  discussing 
public  topics  publicly ;  they  are  to  be  prevented  from  discussing  them 
privately.  If  then,  without  this  private  intercourse  or  public  debate  the 
grievances  of  this  eountr)'  are  to  be  felt,  and  are  such  as  to  call  forth  a 
general  desire  that  they  should  be  redressed,  what  are  the  public  to  do  ? 
They  must  send,  it  seems,  to  a  magistrate,  and  under  his  good  leave  they 
are  to  be  permitted  to  proceed."  [Here  there  was  a  cry  from  the  Treasury 
bench  of  "  N'o  !  no  !"]  "  I  do  not  mean,"  said  Mr.  Fox,  "  to  overstate  this 
])ower.  God  knows  there  is  no  occasion  for  that,  for  there  seems  to  be 
sufficient  cure  taken  of  magisterial  authority  in  every  step  of  this  proceeding. 
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Behold,  then,  the  state  of  a  free-bom  Englishman !  Before  he  can  diacnts 
any  topic  which  involves  his  liberty,  he  must  send  to  a  magistrate  who  is  to 
attend  the  discussion.  That  magistrate  cannot  prevent  such  meeting :  bat 
he  can  prevent  the  speaking,  because  he  can  allege  that  what  is  said  tends 
to  disturb  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  this  realm. 

'*  Sir,  I  hope  this  bill  will  never  pass  into  a  law ;  I  hope  it  will  never  even 
come  into  this  House.  I  am  not  friendly  to  anything  that  will  produce 
violence.  Those  who  know  mc  will  not  impute  to  me  any  such  desire  ;  but 
I  do  hope  that  this  bill  will  produce  an  alarm ;  that  while  we  hare  the 
power  of  assembling,  the  people  will  assemble ;  that  while  they  liave  the 
power,  they  will  not  surrender  it,  but  come  forward  and  state  their  abhorrence 
of  the  principle  of  this  proceeding  ;  and  those  who  do  not,  I  pronounce  to  be 
traitors  to  their  country.  Good  God,  Sir,  what  frenzy,  what  infatuation  haf 
overtaken  the  authors  of  this  measure !  I  will  take  another  view  of  the 
subject ;  instead  of  regarding  it  as  an  invasion  of  the  liberties  of  the  subject, 
I  will  consider  that  it  is  adopted  only  as  a  measure  of  precaution  against  the 
consequences  of  popular  tumult,  and  as  calculated  to  oppose  the  progress  of 
the  principles  of  anarchy.  Considered  even  in  this  point  of  view,  I  contend 
that  it  is  mad  to  adopt  such  a  measure  as  this.  We  have  witnessed  revolu- 
tions in  other  countries ;  wc  have  recent  examples  before  our  own  eyes ;  we 
have  the  experience  of  former  periods  of  our  history.  Did  those  revolutions, 
with  which  wc  are  acquainted,  proceed  from  any  excess  of  liberty,  or  facility 
of  popular  meeting  ?  No,  Sir,  they  were  owing  to  the  reverse  of  these  ;  and 
therefore  I  say,  if  we  wish  to  avoid  the  danger  of  such  revolutions,  we  should 
put  ourselves  in  a  state  as  difTcrent  as  possible  from  that  under  which  they 
took  place.  What  are  we  now  doing :  Putting  ourselves  in  a  condition 
nearly  resembling  the  periods  when  those  revolutions  happened.  In  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  First,  the  most  interesting  period  to  which  wc  can  look 
in  the  history  of  this  country,  was  freedom  of  speech  indulged  to  any  latitude; 
or  were  libels  suffered  to  pass  without  notice  ?  On  the  contrary,  were  not 
both  at  that  time  punished  with  an  extraordinary  degree  of  rigour  ?  Is  it  the 
intention  of  Ministers,  by  these  arbitrary  measures,  to  bring  the  country  into 
the  same  disastrous  situation  in  which  it  was  plunged  during  that  unhappy 
reign  r  It  might  have  been  supposed  that  the  impressive  lessons  of  modem 
times,  and  of  events  still  fresh  in  their  consequences,  had  not  yet  been 
forgotten.  Look  to  France  before  the  period  of  her  revolution.  Was  it  the 
facility  of  public  meetings,  or  the  freedom  of  discussion  granted  to  the 
subject,  that  tended  to  produce  that  great  change  ?  On  the  contrary,  was  it 
not  the  absolute  prerogative  of  the  King  ?  Was  it  not  the  arbitrary  power 
lodged  in  Ministers  r  Was  it  not  the  oppressive  privilege  of  issuing  LtUrm 
(le  Cavhct  against  all  who  dared  to  utter  their  sentiments,  and  complain  of 
existing  grievances,  that  excited  the  indignation  of  the  people  and  accclcnted 
the  downfall  of  the  monarchy  ?  If,  therefore,  one  view  on  which  the  present 
miasure  is  held  out  to  your  acceptance,  be  in  order  to  prevent  the  troubles 
iiriiiinK  from  the  frequency  i*i  p(>])uliir  assemblies,  on  that  very  ground  ought 
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the  friendB  of  peace  and  of  order  to  rcaist  the  adoption  of  the  measure.  In 
conntries  where  men  may  openly  state  their  grievances  and  boldly  claim 
redress,  the  effect  of  their  complaints  and  remonstrances  may,  indeed,  for  a 
time  be  obstructed  by  the  oppration  of  ministerial  corruption  and  inlriRue ; 
but  perseverance  must  ultimately  be  effectual  in  procuring  them  relief.  But 
if  you  take  away  all  legal  menns  of  obtaining  that  object,  if  you  silence 
remonstrance  and  stifle  complaint,  you  then  leave  no  other  alternative  but 
force  and  violence.  These  are  means  so  dreadful  in  their  effects  that  it  may 
be  matter  of  question  whether  any  ((ood  they  produce  can  possibly  compensate 
for  the  evils  with  which  they  are  necessarily  attended ;  such  means  as  scarcely 
even  the  best  cause  can  justify.  Let  us  e!tamine  a  little  closely  the  argument 
on  which  bo  much  stress  is  IfiIJ.  namely,  the  danger  that  may  arise  from  a 
popular  discussion  of  grievanrcs.  [  If  the  pretext  of  grievances  be  groundless, 
and  not  warranted  by  any  ihimediate  pressure,  the  more  it  is  discussed  the 
less  effect  it  will  have  in  e.teiting  discontent.  But  if  you  preclude  these 
political  humours,  if  I  may  so  call  them,  from  having  a  vent,  you  then  leave 
no  alternative  but  unconstijutional  submission,  or  actual  violence,  vlf  ever 
there  exists  a  just  cause  of  prievance,  one  or  other  must  be  adopted  ;  a  tamo 
acquiescence,  incompatible  with  the  spirit  of  freedom,  or  an  open  resistance, 
inbveraive  of  the  order  of  government.  I  know  that  peace  and  quiet  arc  the 
greatest  of  all  blessings,  but  1  know  also  that  rational  liberty  is  the  only 
security  for  their  enjoyment.  I  ndmire  the  British  Constitution,  because  it 
gives  scope  to  the  people  to  exercise  the  right  of  political  discussion ;  not 
merely  with  the  permission  of  a  magistrate,  or  under  the  control  of  an 
executive  force,  but  on  all  ncca^ioni  to  f=tate.  in  bold  and  plain  words,  the 
grievances  which  they  feci  and  the  redress  which  they  desirej  I  have  only 
now  to  express  my  firm  determination  to  oppose  the  hill  in  every  stage  of  its 
progress.  And,  in  the  first  instance,  I  shall  conceive  it  necessary  to  move 
for  a  call  of  the  House,  as  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  suffer  a  question,  which 
involves  so  material  an  alteration  of  the  constitution,  to  pass  in  this  House, 
without  solemnly  calling  on  every  member  to  give  a  vote  on  the  discussion." 

On  a  division  the  numbers  were— Yeas,  214  ;  Noes,  42. 

Leave  was  accordingly  given  to  bring  in  the  bill,  and  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Fos,  a  call  of  the  House  on  that  day  fortnight  was  agreed  to.* 

■  By  3B  Uvo.  III.  c.  H,  intituled  "  nn  Act  for  the  more  cflcctusUy  preventing  seditimu 
mectiat^s  and  .-L->5cnib1ics,"  it  wa-s  i>na(tod  that  no  meeting  composed  of  more  than  fifty 
perHons  nhcmld  he  hoUlcu,  to  consider  of  Bny  petition  or  remonstrance,  or  to  dclitserate 
on  any  (tricvonce  in  Church  or  Stalo,  without  previous  notice  by  sn  ad-vcrtiBement 
Bipied  by  resident  houschDiders.  All  meetings  held  in  contravention  of  this  low  were 
declared  illegal ;  and  all  pomons  attendins  them  who  did  not  dispcrae  in  a  given  time, 
on  the  (.-ommand  of  the  proper  authority,  were  to  bo  subject  ta  punishment.  K  at  any 
meeting,  legally  called,  illegal  modes  of  altering  the  present  Ibwb  were  proposed  ;  or,  if 
such  meeting,  in  ihc  judgmonl  of  two  or  more  justices  of  the  peace,  or  of  other  specified 
civil  authorities,  nhould,  by  reason  of  any  special  tircumstanecs.  become  dangerous  to 
the  public  peace ;  then  such  justices,  or  other  civil  authorities,  were  authorized  to 
declare  the  meeting  an  uidawful  assembly,  and  to  disperse  it  by  force,  if  necessary  ;  and 
were  indi-ninilied  for  the  maiming  or  death  of  individuals  who  endeavoured  to  resist 
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Mr.  Fox's  Motion  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War  with  France. 

In  his  speech  from  the  throne  on  the  opening  of  the  session,  on  the  29th 
of  October,  1795,  the  King  stated  that  a  general  sense  appeared  to  prerail 
throughout  France,  that  the  only  relief  from  the  increasing  pressure  which 
the  destruction  of  its  commerce,  the  diminution  of  its  maritime  power,  and 
the  unparalleled  embarrassment  and  distress  of  its  internal  situation  had 
produced,  could  arise  from  the  restoration  of  power  and  the  establishment  of 
some  settled  system  of  government ;  and  that  should  the  destruction  and 
anarchy  which  had  produced  the  present  crisis  terminate  in  any  order  of 
things  compatible  with  the  tranquillity  of  other  countries,  and  affording  a 
reasonable  expectation  of  security  and  permanence,  the  appearance  of  a 
disposition  to  negotiate  for  a  general  peace,  on  just  and  suitable  terms,  would 
not  fail  to  be  met,  on  his  part,  with  an  earnest  desire  to  give  it  the  fullcft 
and  speediest  effect.* 

On  the  8th  of  December  following,  a  message  from  his  Majesty  wu 
delivered  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Pitt,  stating  that  the  crisis 
which  was  depending  at  the  commencement  of  the  session,  had  led  to  such 
an  order  of  things  in  France  f  as  would  induce  him,  conformably  with  his 
sentiments  already  declared,  to  meet  any  disposition  to  negotiation  on  the 
part  of  the  enemy,  with  an  earnest  desire  to  give  it  the  fullest  and  speediest 
effect ;  and  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  general  peace,  whenever  it  could  be 
effected  on  just  and  suitable  terms  for  himself  and  his  allies.^ 

In  order  to  ascirtain  the  views  of  the  French  Government,  Mr.  Wickham, 
the  British  Minister  in  Switzerland,  wrote,  on  the  8th  of  March,  1796,  by 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Pitt,  to  M.  Barthelemv,  the  French  ambassador  at  Basle, 
submitting  to  him  tliree  questions : — 1.  Was  there  a  disposition  in  France  to 
open  a  negotiation  with  his  Majesty  and  his  allies  for  the  rc-establishmeat 
of  a  general  peace,  by  sending  ministers  to  a  congress  ?  2.  Would  there  be 
a  disposition  to  communicate  the  general  grounds  of  a  pacification,  such  is 
France  would  be  willing  to  propose,  in  order  that  his  Majesty  and  his  allies 
might  thcreuj)()n  examine  in  concert  whether  they  were  such  as  might  •er^'e 
as  the  foundation  of  a  negotiation  for  peace  ?  3.  Or  would  there  be  i 
<U>iro  to  j)ro])ose  any  other  way  for  arriving  at  the  same  end  ?  Mr.  Wick- 
hum  also  said  he  was  authorizod  to  leceive  an  answer  to  these  questions. 
and  to  transmit  it  to  his  court  ;  but  that  he  was  not  authorized  to  enter 
into  negotiation  or  di>cus>ion.5i 

tlu'in.  Hy  other  rlau-o,  a  lii.rii»i-  u.ii  uluIl'  n-'iuisiti'  for  hi»usOR,  roomSp  or  ficMi^ 
when-  ni'iii'-y  wa'»  takm  (nr  u'linis'-iini  ti)  hi-ar  «liM-U!».siiais  or  lcctUTt*s;  the  lircnse 
ii'\(»r;il»U-  ])y  thi'  ju«»tirf^  ;  iinlu-L'ii>r«l  hou-i--*  and  moms  \\\'Tv  subjffti'd  to  the 
iiiHirt  mI  on  (li^ordi'ily  hou.Ht's ;  aii<l  iiisti(i'>  of  tht-  pi*are  wen?  i*miMiwcrvd  to  dtiMDd 
adiiii.'xioii  into  :ii:y  ro-mi,  hou«*i',  or  tii-ld,  in  whicli  they  had  rea^rnn  to  Hiupert  that  dif- 
f'.j^^iifiM  <ir  Ic  tiiro>  wi-rr  d  'i\iTi'il  cMitiary  to  the  provision  of  the  at't.  The  act 
to  (iMiriii-u-  in  font-  f  »r  thrir  yi-:;i>. 

•   r.ir'.  Ili^t.  v.il.  .\xxii.  ]..  1  il.  +  Thi'  istahlishment  of  the  Dircctnrr. 

.*   Ihiii.  p.  •,.;•».  .^  I):!irift^  State  Papt'ps  vol.  iv.  p.  244. 
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On  the  26th  of  March,  M.  Barthelemy,  on  tbe  authority  of  the  Ditectorj, 
wrote  to  Mr.  Wickham,  expressing  their  ardent  desire  to  procure  for  tbe 
French  Republic  a  just,  honourable,  and  solid  peace.  The  step  taken  by 
Mr.  Wickham  would  have  aflorded  real  satisfaction,  if  his  declaration  thot  he 
had  no  order  or  power  to  ntgotiate  did  not  giTe  room  to  doubt  of  the  pacific 
intentiona  of  his  court ;  and  it  was  added  that  the  Constitutional  Act  did  oat 
pormit  them  to  consent  to  any  .-ilienation  of  that  which,  according  to  the 
existing  laws,  constituted  iht-  territorj-  of  the  Kepubiic* 

In  consequence  of  this  reply.  Ihe  British  Ministry,  on  the  lOlh  of  April, 
1794,  published  a  declaration,  auting  that  in  the  answer  of  M.  Batthcleray 
the  inadmissible  pretension  was  avowed  of  appropriating  to  France  all  that 
the  laws  actually  existing  tlitre,  might  have  comprised  under  the  denomination 
of  French  territory;  that  to  a  dtmand  auch  as  that  was  added  aji  express 
declaration,  that  no  proposal  contrary  to  it  would  be  made  or  oven  listened 
to ;  and  even  thia,  under  the  jiretence  of  an  internal  regulation,  the  provisions 
of  which  were  wholly  foi.  ign  to  ail  other  nations  ;  and  that  while  these 
dispositions  should  be  pLrjiaicd  in,  nothing  was  left  for  the  King  but  to 
prosecute  a  war  equally  just  and  necessary, f  Thus  terminated  the  nego- 
tiation at  Basle  on  the  purt  of  Great  Britain  for  a  peace  with  the  French 
Republic.J 

1796.  1/ay  10.     In  pursuance  of  the  notice  he  had  given, 

Mr.  Fox  rose  and  addressed  the  House  to  the  following  effect:— "It 
having  fallen  to  my  lot.  Sir.  both  ut  the  commencement  and  in  the  course  of 
the  present  war,  to  trouble  tlic  House  with  several  motions  which  have  not 
been  honoured  with  their  concurrence,  and  having  last  session  proposed  an 
inquiry  into  the  stale  of  the  nation,  to  which  the  House  did  not  think  proper 
to  assent,  it  may  be  thought  by  some,  perhaps,  to  be  rather  presumption  in 
me  again  to  call  their  attention  to  the  same  subject.  And  I  confess  that  if 
some  events  had  not  occurred  during  the  last  year,  rather  singular  in  their 
nature,  I  should  have,  however  reluctantly,  acquiesced  in  the  former  decisions 
of  the  House,  after  having  entered  my  solemn  protest  against  the  plans  that 
were  adopted,  and  avowed  my  strong  and  complete  disapprobation  of  the 
whole  system  of  measures  that  has  been  pursued.  There  certainly,  however, 
have  happened,  during  the  last  year,  some  events  which  must,  in  no  incon- 
siderable desrec,  have  tended  to  alter  the  sentiments  of  those  with  whom  I 
had  the  misfortune  to  differ,  as  well  as  to  strengthen  and  confirm  the  former 
opinions  of  those  with  whom  I  have  the  honour  to  agree.  The  event  of  great 
importance,  and  to  which  I  particularly  allude,  is  the  negotiation  at  Basic, 
and  the  notice  which  has  been  givim  of  the  negotiation  with  foreign  powers. 
.\s  I  shall  have  occasion  to  comment  upon  this  transaction  more  fully  here- 
after. I  shall  only  say  at  present,  that  notwithstanding  all  the  applauses  that 

•   Iklirott'H  State  Pa|MTs.  vol.  iv.  p.  2.-,.-,.  +  Ibid.  p.  256. 

;  At   till'  Hamc  time,  Qariin  DL'{;elnian.  the  Imperial  Miiiiatcr  in  Switierland,  had 
puniircl  ncnrly  tht  snmc  r'lat-i'  >vilh  Ml'.^^'il:'kllalIl,  and  wilh  a  finiilv  result. 
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have  been  bestowed  upon  it,  the  result  cannot  fail  to  draw  the  attention  of 
every  thinking  man  to  the  present  posture  of  public  affairs  ;  it  must  call  the 
attention  of  every  man  who  is  not  determined  to  act  blindly  (a  description  of 
persons  of  which  I  hope  there  are  none  in  this  House,)  to  the  situation  of 
the  country,  and  that  line  of  conduct  which  the  Government  ought  to  fbUow. 
For  one  thing  that  we  have  learned  is,  whether  Ministers  have  acted  wiaely 
or  not,  (no  matter  which  for  our  present  purpose,)  that  we  have  no  immediate 
prospect  of  peace.     It  signifies  but  little  whether  the  obstacle  may  have 
arisen  from  the  unreasonable  demands  of  the  enemy,  or  the  mismanagement 
of  hisMajcsty*s  Ministers  ;  but  of  this  we  are  assured,  that  we  have  no  prospect 
of  peace,  (an  event  much  to  be  lamented,  but  more  especially  in  the  present 
circumstances  of  the  country.)  and  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  those  who 
are  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  public  affairs  to  obtain  terms  from 
the  enemy,  which  they  dare  to  offer  to  the  nation.     WTiatever  may  be  our 
opinions  of  the  causes  which  have  led  to  this  situation,  we  must  all  be  agreed 
as  to  the  effect ;  and  none,  I  presume,  will  dispute  that  our  situation  is  worse 
than  it  was  at  the  period  when,  either  by  conquest  or  concession,  we  had  a 
prospect  of  approaching  peace. 

"  Having  stated  this  point,  upon  which  there  can  be  no  difference  of 
opinion,  I  .shall  go  into  a  detail  of  those  circumstances  which,  in  my  miwL 
have  reduced  us  to  the  situation  in  which  we  are  now  placed.  I  know  the 
language  which  has  been  held  by  the  Exocutive  Government  on  former 
occasions  of  a  similar  nature,  and  the  language  which  may  be  used  by  the 
Executive  Government  on  the  present,  because  it  is  its  interest  to  use  it,  iii 
that  it  is  not  our  business  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  evil,  but  into  tk 
best  mode  of  remedy.  If  these  could  be  separated,  I  admit  that  the  «i- 
elusion  would  be  just,  but  as  long  as  man  remains  the  same,  I  contend  M 
there  is  no  mode  of  extricating  ourselves  from  danger,  but  by  retracing  the 
circumstances  by  which  we  have  been  involved  in  the  difficulties  of  which 
we  complain.  The  first  thing  then  to  be  done,  is,  to  take  an  impaitU 
review  of  past  events,  which  have  led  to  the  situation  in  which  we  no* 
stand,  that  the  country  may  be  enabled  to  take  steps  to  extricate  itself  firaB 
the  situation  into  which  it  has  fallen.  I  shall,  therefore,  rather  look  retro- 
spectively than  prospectively,  and  in  that  retrospect  I  shall  not  go  fnithcr 
back  than  the  American  war.  Most  members  present  will  recollect  the 
calamities  whicli  befell  us  in  that  contest,  and  also  the  terms  of  peace  wUch 
in  the  end  we  were  constrained  to  make ;  terms  which  I  shaU  not  argue  tf 
present,  whether  it  was  or  was  not  for  the  advantage  of  the  country  to 
accept,  in  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was  then  placed.  Many  will  tbo 
recollect  the  discussions  which  took  place  in  the  course  of  that  war,  and  the 
constant  argument  which  on  all  occasions  was  pressed  from  the  ministcriil 
side  of  the  House,  that  we  ought  to  look  not  retrospectively  but  prospcc- 
tively ;  that  when  the  house  was  on  fire,  the  question  was  not  how  the  fire 
was  kindled,  but  how  it  could  be  most  speedily  and  effectually  cxtingniihcd. 
Tlie  argument   which   we  opposed  to  that   was  one  founded  upon  solid 
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prindplea,  »nd  one  which  the  House  liatenod  to  at  last ;  that  a  consideration 
of  past  errors  would  lead  lo  future  amendment,  and  that  a  change  of 
measures  would  lead  to  a  change  of  circumstances.  And  I  appeal  to  fact, 
whether  the  truth  of  this  argument  was  not  confirmed  by  eiperience.  As 
long  u  we  declined  going  into  a  retrospective  inquiry,  the  war  continued, 
■nd  our  misfortunes  increased  ;  hut  from  the  moment  that  the  House 
adopted  a  resolution  to  inquire  into  its  past  errors,  measures  were  put  into 
a  trun  by  which  peace  was  obtnined,  and  the  national  prosperity  restored. 

"  Before  we  go  into  particular  inquiries.  Jot  its  first  examine  whether 
emneona  nutxinu  of  policy  have  not  been  adopted,  and  whether  the  prin- 
ciples which  have  been  acted  upon  are  not  fundamentally  wrong.  There  is 
KB  u^ument,  which  has  b^cn  used  by  an  ancient  orator,  the  greatest  oratnt 
that  perhaps  the  world  sTct  saw,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  inapplicable 
to  the  present  situation  of  this  country.  Demosthenes  uses  this  brilliant, 
and,  in  my  opinion,  no  less  solid  than  brilliant  argument,  in  the  introduction 
to  one  ef  his  noblest  orations.  When  he  observed  the  conduct  and  the  fate 
of  the  Athenians,  and  coropirod  tbeir  ealaraitiea  with  the  mismanagement  of 
their  rulers,  this  mismananemcnt,  so  far  from  being  a  cause  of  despair,  he 
directly  stated  as  a  ground  of  hope.  ■  If,'  said  he,  'they  had  fallen  into 
these  misfortanes  by  the  course  of  natural  and  irremediable  causes,  then, 
indeed,  there  would  be  reason  for  despair;  if,  on  the  conlrarj-,  they  are  the 
Anita  of  foUy  and  misconduct,  it  may  be  possible,  by  wisdom  and  prudence, 
to  npair  the  evil.'  In  the  same  manner  I  would  argue  on  the  present 
occuion.  Had  we  not  &llen  into  our  present  situation,  from  plans  ill 
tonned  and  worse  executed  ;  if  every  minister  had  been  (vise,  and  every 
enterprise  ably  executed,  then,  indeed,  our  state  would  have  been  truly 
deplorable.  But  if  our  policy  has  been  erroneous  and  our  measures  ill 
conducted,  we  may  still  entertain  some  hope,  because  our  errors  may  be  cor- 
rected, and  the  losses  from  our  misconduct  retrieved.  I  have  often  had 
occasion  to  employ  this  argument,  and  I  know  it  has  been  said  in  reply, 
that  the  argument  is  good  when  carried  to  an  extreme,  but  that  the  natural 
imperfection  common  to  every  man  renders  it  inconclusive  in  any  other  case. 
But  when  the  misconduct  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  capable  of  being 
remedied,  when  the  mismanagement  was  such  as  ong^t  to  be  avoided,  it 
showed  that  the  argument  was  true  in  a  degree,  as  well  as  true  in  the 
extreme.  This  I  state  as  a  motive  against  despair ;  and  I  contend  that  upon 
the  face  of  the  thing,  when  we  compare  the  situation  to  which  we  are  now 
reduced,  with  that  which  we  held  four  years  ago,  there  is  ground  for  pre- 
sumption that  the  change  has  been  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  errors  in 
the  conduct  of  those  who  have  had  the  management  of  public  afiiiirs.  In  a 
survey  of  the  past,  the  period  to  which  we  are  naturally  apt  to  recur,  is  the 
period  of  the  commencement  of  the  war.  If  we  could  consider  in  one  debate 
every  particular  of  the  external  and  internal  situation  of  the  country,  and 
more  especially  the  efiects  which  the  measures  which  have  been  adopted 
have  had  on  its  constitution,  we  might  go  farther  back :  but  this  would 
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involve  a  detail  too  extensive  for  the  discussion  of  a  single  night,  a  field  too 
large  for  the  capacity  of  the  speaker. 

*'  I  shall  hegin.  Sir,  with  the  opening  of  the  hudget  in  1792,  when  a  most 
splendid  display  of  the  situation  of  the  country  was  given  by  the  Minister, 
without  alluding  to  any  prior  or  subsequent  statement :  and  I  take  that  day 
because  it  was  a  day  on  which  his  statement  was  more  to  his  own  satis- 
faction, and  more  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  House,  than  at  any  other  period. 
In  the  year  1792,  three  years  after  the  French  lievolution,  the  Minister 
came  forward  with  his  boasted  and  triumphant  description  of  the  state  of 
the  country,  of  the  prosperity  of  our  commerce,  of  the  improvement  of  onr 
manufiictures,  of  tlie  extent  of  our  revenue,  and  the  prospect  of  permanent 
peace.*     He  then  admitted  that  fifteen  years'  peace  was,  perhaps,  rather 
too  much  to  expect,  but  he  said  that  we  had  as  rational  hopes  of  the  conti- 
nuance of  tranquillity  as  ever  had  existed  in  the  history  of  modem  times. 
Then — full  two  years  and  a  half  (I  wish  to  speak  within  compass)  after  the 
first  llevolution  in  France,  after  the  time  that  the  King  had  been  compelled 
to  return  to  Paris,  that  the  National  Assembly  had  annihilated  the  titles  and 
destroyed  the   feudal  tenures  of  the  nobility ;    had   confiscated   the  lands 
belonging  to  the  Church,  banished  part  of  the  clergy,  and  compelled  thoie 
who  remained  to  take  an  oath  contrary,  in  many  instances,  to  the  dictates  of 
their  conscience  ;f — then,  I  say,  it  was,  that  this  prospect  of  fifteen  yetis* 
peace  was  held  out  to  the  country.     It  was  after  the  King  of  France  bad 
been  made,  as  was  said  at  the   time,  to  stand  in  a  splendid  pillory,  on  the 
14th  of  July,  that  this  expectation  of  lasting  tranquillity  was  raised.    So  thit 
I  have  a  right  to  conclude,  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  King's  Ministers,  the 
annihilation  of  the  titles  of  the  nobility,  and  the  degradation  of  the  ordtf* 
the  exile  of  the  clergy,  and  the  confiscation  of  the  lands  of  the  Church ;  tbtf 
the  invasion  of  the  royal  prerogative,  and  the  insults  ofTercd  to  the  Sow- 
reign,  described  as  they  then  were  by  their  friends,  by  the  terms  pillory  sad 
imprisonment,  (terms  which  I  now  rej>eat,  not  with  any  view  of  courting  the 
favour  of  those  who  employed  them,  but  merely  to  show  the  light  in  whidi 
those  events  were  considered  at  the  time.)  not  only  so  little  interfered  with 
tlie  system  of  n(  utrallty  whidi  they  had  adopted,  but  were  in  so  snail  i 
di'urce  ci^nnectfd  witii  the  intensts  of  the  country,  as  not  to  damp  the 
prospect  of  peace,  or  even  to  rt  n<ler  the  duration  of  tranquillity  for  fifUcB 

♦  Sii'  Pari.  Hist.  Vdl.  xxix.  j).  SIC,  c*  itrg, 

t  On  till-  "JTth  nf  NoviniVi r,  1700,  a  (U'crw  pasm-d  the*  National  Assembly,  bywliifli 
it  was  o:<kn  (I  tli;it  tin*  miui-  i.utli  ^h'Iul(l  l)c  tnidoreil  t«i  the  ceelesinstics  a»  that  iHiicb 
hail  Ixrn  ]iri'-(  ri!'"«l  I.ir  tl.i-  niili::iry,  viz.  "To  hr  faithful  to  the  nation,  the  law,  nd 
ihc  Kiiius"  \vitli  thi>  ad  iitiwii.  *'  and  to  maintain,  with  aM  their  power,  tlie  constitntidB 
iiL<nvd  by  tlir  Naiicinal  .\-»iinl)ly,  and  acct-ptcd  by  the  Kin;*."  In  case  of  rcfuisli  i* 
V  >  iiiactid  tb::l  tiny  hlmidd  bi-  held  tn  havo  ri'nounci'd  their  bencfiecft,  which  wcf« 
in:MU'di;ittly  til  bo  idird  i;ji  in  thi-  nj«»:lo  im'siribe*!  by  the  civil  constitutirm  of  Uif 
('liv.iil).  Tbr  uu-.it  niaitnity  oi"  thi-  ikr;,'y  thrDii^huut  France  hnvini;  rrfuscd  the  ortfc, 
tbty  wirr  i!:-nii->.«d  tb'ir  bi-notiri^,— AH^^nu's  Ilist.  uf  Eiurope,  vol.  tx.  p.  Ml, 
rditi«in. 
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years  very  uncertara.  I  eo  far  agree,  therefore,  with  the  opinion  of  Mi- 
nisters, that  instead  of  the  country  bein^  in  danger  from  the  French 
Revolution,  there  were  no  ciroumatances  attending  it,  which  rendered  the 
continuance  of  peace  more  uncertain  than  it  was  before  it  happened.  It 
may  be  said,  that  at  that  time  France  was  professing  pacific  views.  I  have 
BO  often  seen  these  professions  made  by  the  most  ambitious  powers,  in  the 
very  moment  when  they  were  thirsting  most  for  aggrandizement,  that  I 
repose  little  faith  in  them ;  so  little,  indeed,  that  I  cannot  believe  that  the 
pacific  views  of  Ministers  were  founded  upon  these  professions  which  wore 
made  by  the  French.  But  at  that  very  time  France  was  either  engaged  in 
actual  hostilities  with  Austria,  or  on  the  point  of  commencing  hostilities. 
Wai  was  either  begun,  or  there  was  a  mord  certainty  that  it  would  take 
place.* 

"  Without  stopping  to  discuss  a  point,  (on  which,  however,  I  have  no 
difficulty  in  my  own  mind;,  whether  Austria  or  France  was  the  aggressor,  it 
was  sufficient  that  Mvnisttrs  knew  at  the  time  that  an  aggression  had  been 
made  on  the  part  of  one  of  those  powers.  And  notwithstanding  the  defeats 
which  attended  the  French  arms  at  the  outset,  it  was  tlie  general  opinion 
that  the  Austrian  territory  was  defenceless,  and  that  it  would  soon  be  over- 
run by  the  enemy's  arms.  But  even  then  a  fifteen-years'  peiice  was  talked 
ot  And  I  must  here  stale  a  fact,  which,  though  not  officially  confirmed, 
reals  upon  the  general  belief  of  F.urope,  that  before  hostilities  comnienoed 
between  Austria  and  France,  an  insinuation,  or  rather  a  communication,  was 
made  by  England  to  the  latter  poivcr,  that  if  they  attempted  any  aggression 
upon  the  territories  of  HoUnnd.  which  at  that  time  was  our  ally,  we  should 
be  obliged  to  break  the  neutrality  that  we  had  observed,  and  interfere  in  the 
contest.  This  message  has  been  differently  interpreted.  Some  have  put 
upon  it  the  interpretation  which  I  think,  upon  the  whole,  is  the  fair  one,  that 
it  was  our  policy  to  take  all  prudent  means  of  avoiding  any  part  in  the  war. 
Others,  I  know,  have  put  upon  it  a  more  invidious  construction,  and  insinu- 
ated that  our  meaning  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  this,  speaking  to  the 
French,  '  Take  you  Austria  and  do  with  it  what  you  please,  but  we  set  up 
the  limits  of  HuUand,  beyond  which  you  shall  not  pass.'  I  state  this  to 
show  that  at  that  time  Ministers  did  not  foresee  any  probable  event  which 
might  occasion  a  rupture  between  this  country  and  France.  That  this  also 
was  the  general  opinion  of  the  House  in  the  spring  of  1 792, 1  need  not  spend 
time  in  convincing  them.  I  shall,  however,  barely  mention  a  circumstance 
of  a  financial  nature,  which  happened  near  the  close  of  the  session,  which 
proves  the  fact  beyond  dispute.  I  mean  the  measure  of  funding  the  four 
per  cents.  At  that  time  the  three  per  cent.  Consols  had  risen  to  ninety-five, 
ninety-six.  and  even  to  n in et)'- seven,  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  right 
honourable  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that  they  would  rise  to  par;  in 
this  conviction,  and  with  a  view  of  a  probable  saving,  he  had  lost  the  oppor- 

•  The  debate  alluded  to  took  place  on  the  l/th  of  February.  1782,  and  war  was 
declared  by  France  against  Austria  on  the  20th  of  April  following. 
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tunity  of  a  certain  saving  to  the  nation  of  a  perpetual  annuity  of  £240,000 ; 
a  thing  of  such  magnitude  as  to  prove  to  the  House  that  at  that  time  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  had  no  expectation  that  the  peace  was  likely  to 
be  disturbed,  since  it  induced  him  to  forego  the  great  good  which  was  in  hu 
power,  in  the  hope  of  the  trifiing  addition  that  might  have  accrued  on  the 
event  of  the  three  per  cents,  rising  to  par.  I  mention  this  as  a  fact  nib- 
sidiary  to  the  declarations  which  the  Minister  made  at  the  commencement  of 
that  session,  and  which  proved,  that  to  the  end  of  it,  he  continued  to  entertain 
the  same  confidence  of  peace. 

''  Thus  ended  the  session  of  1792.  In  the  course  of  the  summer  of  that 
year  various  events  of  various  kinds  took  place.  The  Revolution  in  France 
of  the  10th  of  August  chiefly  deserves  notice.  I  shall  not  now  comment 
upon  the  nature  of  that  Revolution,  I  shall  speak  of  it  merely  a»  a  member 
of  the  British  legislature,  and  as  an  event  connected  with  the  interests  of  this 
country.  The  great  alteration  it  had  produced  was  the  changing  the  goven- 
ment  of  France  from  a  monarchy  to  a  republic.  I  know  that  these  are 
excellent  words,  and  well  adapted,  as  the  history  of  our  country  has  proved, 
for  enlisting  men  under  opposite  standards.  But  this  is  not  the  view  ii 
which  that  Revolution  is  to  be  considered,  as  affecting  the  policy  of  this 
country.  Let  us  in  the  first  place  consider  its  influence  upon  this  country, 
in  the  way  of  example,  and  the  prevalence  which  it  was  likely  to  give  to 
Jacobin  principles  throughout  Europe.  After  this  country  had  seen  the 
order  of  the  nobility  destroyed  and  their  titles  abolished,  when  it  had  seen 
the  system  of  equality  carried  to  as  great  a  length  as  it  was  possible  to  csny 
it,  except  in  that  one  instance  of  the  existence  of  a  king,  I  ask  those  who  are 
fondest  of  the  name  of  monarchy,  (I  beg  not  to  be  understood  as  speaking  is 
the  least  disrespectfully  of  that  form  of  government),  whether  there  wai 
anything  in  the  monarchy  of  France,  previous  to  the  10th  of  August,  whi^ 
tended  to  fortify  the  English  monarchy  ?  Whether  there  was  anything  ii 
the  subsequent  Revolution  which  tended  to  render  it  less  secure  than  it  vif 
immediately  before  that  event  happened,  when  no  danger  was  apprehended  ? 
Whether  there  be  a  greater  or  a  less  prospect  of  peace  between  this  country 
and  France  since  the  overthrow  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  than  there  vu 
before  r  It  is  not  my  disposition  to  triumph  over  the  distresses  of  a  fidlca 
family ;  but,  considering  them  as  kings  of  France,  as  trustees  for  the  happi- 
ness of  a  great  nation,  and  remembering  at  the  same  time  my  old  Englisk 
prejudices,  and  I  may  further  add,  old  English  history,  can  I  regret  that 
expulsion  as  an  event  unfavourable  to  the  happiness  of  the  people  of  Fruee, 
or  injurious  to  the  tranquillity  of  Great  Britain  ?  No  man  who  thinks  that 
the  former  wars  of  this  country  against  France  were  just  and  necessary, 
refuse  to  say  that  they  were  provoked  by  the  restless  ambition  of  the  H< 
of  Bourl)on.  And  can  it  then  be  said  that  the  overthrow  of  that  monaithy 
was  either  a  cause  of  alarm  or  a  symptom  of  danger  to  Great  Britain  ? 

"  I>est,  however,  I  should  be  thought  by  some  to  approve  more  of  the 
conduct  of  Ministers  than  I  really  do,  I  here  find  it  necessary  to  tay  aic« 
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words  by  way  of  explanation.  I  approve  of  their  BGntimentu  in  1792,  in  uh 
far  as  they  thought  thil  tlie  I-Vench  Revolution  iliil  not  afford  n  sufficient 
cause  for  this  country  involving  itself  in  a  war,  and  I  approve  of  their  conduct 
in  as  far  as  it  proceeduil  upon  a  deterntination  to  adhere  to  an  invariahle  line 
of  neutrality,  provided  universal  tranquillity  could  not  be  preserved,  I  differ, 
however,  with  (hem  ujion  the  means  of  preserving  that  neutrality.  I  think 
there  was  a  time  before  the  war  broke  out  with  Austria,  which  presented  an 
opportunity  for  this  country  to  csercise  the  great  and  dignified  office  of  a 
mediator,  which  would  not  only  have  been  highly  honourable  to  herself  and 
beneficial  to  Euro^ic,  but  an  office  which  she  was  in  some  measure  called 
OpOD  to  undeHakc  by  the  events  of  the  preceding  year.  The  event  to  which 
I  particularly  refer  was  the  treaty  of  Pilnitz,*  by  which  Austria  and  Prussia 
arowed  their  intention  of  interfering  in  the  internal  aifnits  of  P'rance,  if  they 
should  be  supported  by  the  other  powers  of  Europe,  which  certainly  was  to 
kll  intents  and  purposes  an  aggression  against  France.  The  circumstances  of 
the  transaction,  still  more  than  the  transaction  itself,  pointed  out  the  propriety 
of  this  medial  ion  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain.  This  treaty,  1  really  believe, 
was  never  intended  to  be  acted  npon  ;  but  this  certainly  does  not  lesKcn  the 
aggression,  mucii  less  the  insult  which  it  carried  to  France.  The  emperor  at 
that  time  was  importuned  by  the  emigrant  nobility  and  clergy  to  interfere  in 
the  domestic  affairs  of  France.  Austria  did  not  dare  to  interfere  without  the 
co-operation  of  Prussia,  and  Prussia  did  not  wish  to  hazard  the  fate  of  such 
mn  enterprize.  When  those  powers  were  in  this  state  of  uncertainty,  that 
WM  the  very  moment  for  England  to  become  a  mediator  ;  and  if  this  country 
had  at  that  lime  proposed  fait  terms  of  aocommoilalion  to  the  parties  the 
matter  might  have  been  compromised,  and  the  peace  of  Europe  preserved,  at 
least  for  $ome  time  ;  for,  Qod  knows,  the  period  of  peace  is  at  all  times 
uncertain  !     If  England  had  then  stepped  forward  as  a  mediator  the  questions 

•  After  the  failure  of  the  flight  of  the  royal  fmmly  of  France  to  Varcnncs,  in  Jane, 
1791,  and  their  open  imprisonment  in  the  Tiiilcriea  by  the  revolutionists,  the  Empcruc 
of  Austria  anil  thu  King  of  Prussia  resolved  to  hold  a  personal  interview,  with  a  view 
to  deliberate  on  lakin<;  measures  against  the  further  |irogress  of  the  French  Revolution. 
Amcetint;  was  accordingly  held  at  Pilnitz,  in  Augu-st,  1791,  between  the  Emperor  and 
theKingof  I'rusHiH.  There  the  celcbriited  Declaration  of  Pilniti  was  framed,  which  was 
comprised  In  the  following  terms:—"  Their  Majesties  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of 
Prussia,  having  considered  the  representations  of  Monsieur,  brother  of  the  King,  and 
of  liis  Excellency  the  Count  d'Artois,  declare  conjoindy,  that  they  consider  the  situa- 
tion of  the  King  of  Fr^uicu  as  a  matter  uf  common  interest  to  all  the  Eurupcan  sovereigns. 
They  hope  that  the  reality  of  that  interest  will  be  duly  appreciated  by  the  other  powers, 
whose  assistance  thuy  will  invoke  ;  and  that,  in  consequence,  they  will  not  decline  to 
employ  their  forces  conjointly  with  thcii  Majesties,  in  order  to  put  the  Kin-;  of  France 
in  a  situation  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  monarchical  government,  conformable  alike  to 
the  rights  of  sovereigns  and  the  well-being  of  the  French  nation.  In  that  case  the 
Kmperor  and  King  aio  resolved  tu  act  promptly  with  forces  necessary  to  attain  their 
rummoD  end.  In  the  ineuntiiue  they  will  give  the  requisite  orders  for  the  troops  to 
hold  themselves  in  immediate  readiness  for  active  service."— Alison's  Hist.of  Europ., 
vol.  iii.  p.  1.5.J,  seventh  edition. 
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to  be  agitated  would  have  related  solely  to  Jjorrainc  and  Alsace.  And  it 
there  any  man  who  belieyes,  putting  out  of  the  question  the  internal  affiuis 
of  France  altogether,  that  under  the  impartial  mediation  of  this  country,  all 
the  difHculties  respecting  the  tenures  of  the  nobility,  and  the  right  of  the 
chapters  in  those  two  provinces,  might  not  have  been  easily  settled  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  disputants  ?  I  cannot  conceive  that  Ministers,  in  concerting 
their  schemes,  and  adopting  the  measures  which  they  have  pursued,  could  be 
influenced  by  any  secret  principle  so  depraved  and  truly  impolitic,  us  to  be 
induced  to  contemplate  with  satisfaction  the  growing  seeds  of  dii«cord,  onder 
the  idea  that  this  country  would  flourish,  whilst  the  other  powers  of  Europe 
were  exhausting  themselves  in  contention  and  war.  Neutrality  I  adnut  to 
have  been  preferable  to  an  active  share  in  the  contest ;  but  to  a  nation  Uke 
Great  Britain,  whose  prosperity  depends  upon  her  commerce,  the  geneial 
tranquillity  of  Europe  is  a  far  greater  blessing  (laying  the  general  interests  of 
mankind  out  of  the  question)  than  any  partial  neutrality  which  it  oooU 
preserve.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  it  was  upon  no  such  contracted  views  that 
Ministers  declined  the  ofRce  of  mediators  at  the  period  to  which  I  allude. 
One  would  think,  however,  that  after  refusing  such  interference,  they  would 
have  been  the  last  men  in  the  world  to  intermeddle  with  the  internal  govem- 
ment  of  another  country. 

''  Having  proved  that  the  event  of  the  10th  of  August  made  no  differenee^ 
in  our  relative  situation,  1  trust  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  refer  to  te 
horrible  scenes  that  were  disclosed  in  France,  in  the  month  of  September;  I 
merely  mention  them  that  it  may  not  be  said  that  I  wished  to  pass  thca 
over  in  silence,  or  without  expressing  those  feelings  which  in  common  witb 
all  mankind  I  experienced,  on  hearing  of  atrocities  which  have  excited  tk 
indignation  of  Europe.  However  monstrous  they  have  been,  they  secBi 
notwithstanding,  to  have  no  relation  to  the  present  question  ;  they  have  bo 
small  resemblance,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  massacres  in  Paris  in  fdiwa 
periods  ;  massacres  in  which  Great  Britain  was  much  more  nearly  aflected 
than  by  the  events  of  the  month  of  September,  1 792,  but  in  which  she  never- 
theless did  not  interfere ;  a  conduct,  the  propriety  of  which  it  fell  to  the 
province  of  the  historian  to  discuss  ;  and  to  historians  alone  most  the 
massacre  of  September,  1 792,  he  also  left :  for  though  individual  memhen 
might  think  them  n  fit  topic  with  which  to  inHamc  the  rage  of  inf"^^ 
Ministers  never  contended  that  they  were  a  legitimate  cause  of  war. 

**  AVe  now  come  to  tliat  important  event,  the  successful  invasion  of  the 
Austrian  Netliorlands,  by  the  French  under  General  Dumourier.  How  fu'* 
would  have  been  wise  in  this  country  to  have  permitted  France  to  remain  ■ 
possession  of  this  key  to  Holland  I  shall  not  now  argue.  But  what  hiippnMiil 
in  October  was  apprehended  in  April ;  and  if  it  is  once  admitted  n  • 
principle,  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  this  country  to  have  allovod 
KrancL*  the  (iiiiet  possession  of  this  territory,  would  it  not  have  been  wiieii 
this  eiumtry  to  have  j)reventcd  the  invasion  by  a  mediation  between  the  tw» 
powers  ?     IVrhaps  it  may  be  said  that  they  trusted  that  the  great  militV} 
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potrer  of  Austria  would  be  able,  if  not  to  resist  the  inraeion  in  the  first 
instance,  at  least  to  compel  tlicm  to  retire.  If  this  was  the  policy  with  which 
they  acted,  it  certainly  wa«  a  iiolicy  more  than  ordinarily  shallow.  It  would 
have  been,  perhaps,  in  this,  as  in  every  instance  of  a  similar  nature,  more 
wise  to  adopt  a  resolution  ui  the  outset,  and  to  act  upon  it  with  uniformity, 
firmness,  and  consistency.  Supposing  France  to  be  successful,  did  you 
expect  to  strike  in  at  the  end  of  the  war,  and  speak  to  Frunce  as  you  did  in 
the  case  of  Russia  and  the  Porte,  when  you  vauntingly  said  to  Russia,  You 
shall  not  keep  Oczakow  as  an  indemnity  for  tbo  expenses  of  the  war  ? 
What  was  the  consequence,  however,  when  you  came  forward  in  this  arrogant 
and  imperious  tone .'  You  were  not  seconded  by  the  country ;  you  were 
condemned,  as  assuming  haughty  and  unwarrantable  pretensions,  by  every 
impartial  man  in  Europe;  ixiid  in  the  end  you  were ohliged  to  send  a  minister 
to  Petersburgh  to  renounce  ovcrything  that  you  had  said.  Had  you  pursued 
the  same  conduct  in  rcspctt  to  l''rancc  you  would  have  been  reduced  to  the 
■ame  dilemma.  The  more  the  aggrandize  men  t  of  France  was  to  be  dreaded 
the  stronger  motives  we  had  to  exercise  the  office  of  a  mediator  before  the 
war  commenced.  Shortly  afterwards  Lord  Gower  was  recalled  from  Paris  ; 
a  circumstance  which  I  alivaya  lamented,  because  from  that  moment  the 
continuance  of  peace  hetweiii  the  countries  became  more  doubtful.  And  thia 
brings  me  to  the  immediat<?  causes  of  the  war. 

"  The  immediate  causes  of  the  war  have  generally  been  reduced  to  three: 
fint,  the  way  in  which  certain  individuals  belonging  to  the  Corresponding 
Society  in  this  country  Mere  received  by  the  Government  of  Fiance ; 
secondly,  the  decree  of  the  lilth  of  November;  and,  thirdly,  the  claims 
which  were  set  up  against  the  monopoly  held  by  the  Dutch  of  the  navigation 
of  the  Scheldt.  The  lirst  appears  to  me  to  be  so  insignificant  as  not 
to  be  worthy  of  a  serious  answer.  In  the  first  place,  in  order  to  give  it 
shape,  in  order  to  make  it  fit  for  being  put  down  upon  paper,  you  must  begin 
with  assuming  that  there  was  a  government  in  France  to  whom  you  might 
complain,  and  from  whom  you  might  demand  redress.  But  was  there  ever 
any  complaint  made,  or  any  dissatisfaction  stated  ?  Respecting  the  decree 
of  tiic  lUth  of  November,  did  you  ever  complain  of  it?  Did  you  ever 
demand  that  it  should  be  either  revoked  or  e:iplained  ?  This  i.'i  a  circum- 
stance so  intimately  connected  with  the  existence  of  a  government  in  France, 
that  I  know  not  how  to  separate  them.  You  refused  to  recognise  the 
Government  of  France,  and  from  that  very  moment  all  the  means  of  con- 
tiliation  and  explanation  were  at  an  end.  Things  were  then  brought  to  the 
ultima  ratio  reijum;  for  the  moment  that  you  cut  ofi'  all  means  of  explana- 
tion, you  virtually  make  a  declaration  of  war.  But  though  you  arrogantly 
and  unwisely  refused  to  recognise  the  Government  of  France,  you  allowed 
M.  Chauvclin  to  remain  here ;  and  from  the  papers  which  passed  between 
him  and  the  King's  Ministers  at  the  time,  the  French  seem  to  have  shown  a 
strong  disposition  to  explain  that  decree.  VV'hy  then,  it  will  be  asked,  did 
they  not  explain  it  ?    liecause  they  did  not  know  what  explanation  would  be 
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satisfactory.     But  it  is  admitted  by  all  the  writers  on  the  law  of  nations  that 
I  have  read,  that  an  insult,  or  even  an  aggression,  is  not  sufficient  cause  of 
war,  till  explanation  or  redress  is  demanded  and  refused,  and  that  the  party 
who  refuses  an  opportunity  of  explanation  to  the  other  is  the  aggreaor. 
This  opportunity,  however,  was  denied  to  the  French;    and  upon  these 
principles  England  was  the  aggressor.     With  respect  to  the  opening  of  the 
Scheldt,  is  there  any  man  who  docs  not  believe,  if  a  negotiation  had  been 
then  attempted,  that  matters  might  not  have  been  arranged  to  the  mataai 
satisfaction  of  the  parties  ?    This  was  even  admitted  by  the  House.    For 
what  was  the  favourite  argument  at  the  time  ?     '  England  is  the  last  power 
in  Europe  upon  whom  the  French  will  make  war ;  but  after  devouring  the 
rest  of  Europe,  they  will  swallow  you  up  at  last.'     Upon  this  part  of  the 
argument  I  am  a  good  deal  relieved  by  subsequent  events.     And  here  I  am 
sorry  to  allude  to  the  opinions  of  a  gentleman  (Mr.  Burke)  who  is  no  longer 
a  member  of  this  House  ;  *  but  from  the  part  he  took  in  the  politics  of  the 
country  at  the  time,  and  the  effect  which  his  eloquence  produced,  I  find  it 
impossible  to  speak  of  the  history  of  the  times  without  saying  something  on 
the  doctrines  and  sentiments  of  that  able  and  respectable  man.     In  a  most 
masterly  performance,  he  has  charmed  all  the  world  with  the  brilliancy  of 
his  genius,  fascinated  the  country  with  the  powers  of  his  eloquence,  and,  in 
as  far  as  that  cause  went  to  produce  this  effect,  plunged  the  country  into  aD 
the  calamities  consequent  upon  war.     I  admire  the  genius  of  the  man,  and  I 
admit  the  integrity  and  usefulness  of  his  long  public  life  ;  I  cannot,  however, 
but  lament  that  his  talents,  when,  in  my  opinion,  they  were  directed  meat 
beneficially  to  the  interests  of  his  country,  produced  very  little  effect,  ni 
that  when  he  espoused  sentiments  different  from  those  which  I  hold  to  be 
wise  and  expedient,  then  his  exertions  should  have  been  crowned  with  a 
success  that  I  deplore.     Never,  certainly,  was  there  a  nation  more  daaM 
than  the  people  of  this  countr}'  were  by  the  brilliancy  of  this  performance  of 
Mr.  Burke !     Much  of  the  lustre  of  his  opponents,  as  well  as  of  friendi,  «m 
drawn  from  the  imitation  of  this  dazzling  orb  ;  but  it  was  the  brilliancj  of  ■ 
fatal  constellation,  which  bore  terror  and  desolation  in  its  train ;  and  we  aif 
to  this  day  suffering  its  baneful  effects.     This  able  man  had  no  bounds  in 
his  opposition  to  my  proposition  for  recognising  the  Government  of  Franee* 
It  was  represented  as  a  proposition  to  petition  France  for  peace,  by  throwiag 
ourselves  at  her  feet ;  to  surrender  our  beloved  Sovereign's  head  to  tbe 
block  ;  in  fine,  entirely  to  give  up  the  constitution.    And  why  ?     Because  it 
was  to  treat  with  regicides,  though  the  unfortunate  event  (for  such  I  shsD 
always  call  it)  of  the  death  of  the  King  of  France  had  not  as  yet  taken  place. 
When  the  question  comes  to  be  re- considered,  I  am  confident  that  tbe 
country  will  not  be  of  this  opinion.     At  present,  I  have  even  Ministeii 
themselves  as  accessaries  to  the  fact,  after  it  has  actually  happened.    By 
their  petition  or  message  to  the  Directory,  have  they  not  acknowledged  the 
power  of  those  very  men  who  pride  themselves  upon  the  part  they  took  in 

*    I'ide  ante,  p.  549,  note. 
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promoting  that  unfortunate  event,*  and  who  now  celebrate  it  by  an 
■Qniveigary  featival  ?  For  what  purpose  do  I  mention  this,  but  to  show 
that  I  did  not  wish  to  surrender  the  constitution,  which  has  been  handed 
down  to  us  from  our  ancestors,  cemented  with  their  blood  ;  and  that  it  was 
no  part  of  my  deaign  to  bring  the  head  of  our  beloved  Sovereign  to  the 
block? 

"  Bat  to  return  to  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt.  I  am  not  one  of  thoEe  who 
conceive  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt  to  be  of  no  imjiortance  at  all  to  Hol- 
land ;  but  in  its  present  circumstances,  I  think  it  was  of  very  little  importance. 
It  may  be  asked,  howeTi^r.  Arc  you  to  judge  what  ia  and  what  is  not  for  the 
interest  of  Holland  ?  Are  not  the  Dutch  much  better  judges  of  what  ia  for 
their  interest  than  you  are  ?  Far,  fur  better  certainly,  is  my  answer.  But 
did  the  Dutch  themselves  at  the  time  think  it  on  object  worth  disputing 
about,  or  rather  did  not  we  drag  them  reluctantly  into  the  contest?  A 
variety  of  other  argumt^ats  «'ere  used  at  the  time.  I  do  not  wish  to  recall 
the  language  of  any  particular  gentleman  to  the  recollection  of  the  House  ; 
but  as  there  was  one  argument  iidduccd  against  a  proposition  which  I  had  the 
honour  to  make,  1  have  more  particular  reason  to  remember  it.  1  was  told, 
that  we  ought  not  to  recognise  the  French  republic  for  fear  of  disgusting  our 
allies.  Let  us  inquire,  then,  who  were  our  allies  at  the  time.  The  States- 
General  were  among  the  number.  Then  it  was  said,  that  even  those  who 
were  disaffected  to  the  interest  of  the  Stadthotder  were  so  aristocratic  in 
their  sentimenU,  that  ihey  would  spurn  with  indignation  at  French  prin- 
ciples, and  that  an  invasion  would  heal  all  tbc  intcmul  divisions  which 
subsisted  in  that  republic.  NoIn'ithf^landi^g  ihcsc  assertions,  however, 
I  have  heard,  and  1  know  it  is  commonly  believed,  that  Holland  was  not 
conquered  by  the  arms  of  France,  but  by  the  disaffection  of  the  Dutch  to 
the  cause  in  which  they  were  engaged.  Our  other  allies  were  Austria  and 
Prussia.  Whether  the  King  of  Prussia  has  acted  to  this  country  with 
fidelity  and  honour,  or  with  falsehood  and  perfidy ;  whether  he  has 
performed  his  engagements,  or  whether  he  has  violated  the  faith  of  the 
treaty,  we  have  never  been  informed  by  Ministers ;  but  this  I  will  ask, 
whether,  after  granting  him  an  enormous  subsidy,  a  subsidy  which  must  be 
regarded  as  most  extravagant  when  compared  with  the  amount  of  the  services 
which  he  has  performed ;  whether,  if  you  had  thought  proper  to  recognise  the 
French  republic  before  you  entered  into  the  war,  he  would  have  deserted  you 
one  day  sooner,  or  swallowed  up  more  of  the  treasure  of  the  country  than  he  has 
done  r  With  respect  lo  Austria,  is  there  any  man  who  seriously  believes  that, 
though  we  had  recognised  the  French  republic,  we  might  not  have  availed  our- 
selves as  much  as  we  candoat  ibis  moment,  of  the  service  of  that  power?  Even 
if  Ausiria  had  been  disgusted,  all  that  she  could  have  done  would  have  been 
to  make  a  separate  peace,  which  would  have  probably  been  the  mearu  of 
restoring  general  tranquillity,  because  that  must  have  happened  before  we 
■  The  five  Direi'tont,  Kcnbel,  Lg  Tourneur,  Laruvelliere  Upcaux,  Barras,  and 
Camot,  had  all  vuteil  for  tlic  txccutiou  of  Louis  XVI. 
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engaged  in  the  war.  But  if  this  danger  would  have  attended  the  recognition 
of  the  French  republic  before,  may  not  the  effect  be  produced  by  the  late 
negotiation  at  Basle,  in  which  Austria  was  not  a  party  ?  It  was  argued, 
that  a  recognition  implied  an  approbation  of  every  thing  that  had  passed. 
But  this  I  denied  when  the  objection  was  taken,  and  still  persist  in  denying. 
On  the  question  of,  Who  was  the  aggressor  ?  I  contend,  that  by  the  law  of 
nations,  as  it  is  explained  by  the  best  writers  upon  the  subject,  we  were  the 
aggressors,  because  we  refused  to  give  to  France  an  opportunity  of  redressing 
those  grievances  of  which  we  complained. 

**  I  now  come  to  the  period  at  which  we  began  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
contest.  Wlicn  our  armies  first  appeared  in  the  field,  the  enemy  were  forced 
to  retire  from  the  territories  which  they  had  occupied  ;  they  were  completely 
driven  out  of  the  Netherlands,  and  we  were  in  possession  of  almost  all 
French  Flanders.  At  this  period,  it  was  reported  that  a  person  of  the  name 
of  Maret  made  proposals  for  peace  on  the  \mTt  of  the  French,  which  were 
not  listened  to  by  his  Majesty*s  Ministers.  Why,  then,  I  ask,  did  you  not 
make  peace  at  this  prosperous  juncture?  when  the  enemy  were  defeated  in 
every  battle,  when  they  were  driven  from  the  frontiers  of  our  allies  which 
they  had  occupied ;  when  we  had  made  a  considerable  impression  upon 
French  Flanders  ;  when,  excepting  Savoy,  they  had  not  one  foot  of  land 
belonging  to  our  allies,  and  when  they  might  have  been  disposed  to  purchaie 
terms  of  peace  by  a  considerable  sacrifice  of  territory  ?  VThj  did  we  not 
make  peace  in  these  circumstances  r  Why,  because  the  system  on  which 
Ministers  had  set  out  was  deserted ;  because  you  no  longer  confined  yonr 
views  to  the  security  of  your  allies,  but,  infatuated  with  success,  you  began 
to  seek  for  indemnity.  The  declining  to  negotiate  at  this  period,  I  set  dova 
as  a  principal  cause  of  all  our  succeeding  calamities. 

*'  I  cannot  help  remarking  that  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  inconsistency 
in  the  mode  of  arguing  adopted  by  those  who  have  been  adverse  to  negotis- 
tion.     When  the  French  were  successful,  I  was  asked.  What !  would  yoi 
humble  the  country  so  far  as  to  beg  peace  from  the  enemy,  in  the  moment  of 
her  victories  ?     And  when  the  allies  were  successful  in  their  turn,  I  was  told 
th:it  we  must  not  treat  at  a  time  when  our  armies  were  everywhere  triiim> 
phant,  and  when  nothing  but  disgrace  and  defeat  marked  the  progress  of  the 
enemy  ;  that  then  was  the  period  to  avail  ourselves  of  our  good  fortune,  Mai 
reap  the  fruits  of  our  victories.     It  was  even  at  one  time  thought  advisable  Is 
push  our  victories  so  far  as  to  march  to  Paris.     Upon  the  project  of  effectiog 
a  counter-revolution  in  France,  having  said  so  much  on  former  occasions  I 
shall  not  enlarge  now.     The  great  defect  in  the  management  of  the  W. 
however,  has,  in  my  opinion,  been  the  want  of  a  determinate  object  for  whid 
you  have  been  contending.    You  have  neither  carried  on  war  for  the  purpon 
of  restoring  monarchy  in  France,  nor  with  a  view  to  your  own  advantage* 
While  the  Emperor  in  AUaco  was  taking  towns  in  the  name  of  the  King  of 
Hungary,  you  were  taking  ValLiiciinnes  for  the  Emperor ;  proclaiming  the 
constitution  of  1 79 1  at  Toulon  ;  and  taking  possession  of  Martinique  for  the 
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King  of  Great  Bribun.  ^Vhat  has  been  the  consequence  of  this  want  of 
object  ?  You  have  converted  France  into  an  armed  nation ;  you  have  given 
to  ber  rulers  the  meana  of  tnitrahalling  all  the  strength  of  tlie  kingdom  against 
you.  The  royalists  in  France,  also,  so  little  understood  your  intentions,  that 
they  did  not  join  you;  and  the  reason  is  obvious,  that  they  did  not 
know  nhether  you  were  at  war  for  the  purpose  of  ro-establishing  the  ancient 
monarchy  of  France,  or  for  the  purpose  of  aggrandizing  yourselves  by  robbing 
France  of  her  territories.  It  might  then  have  been  imagined  that  we  would 
hftve  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  body  of  constitutionalists.  No  such  thing. 
We  had  acted  so  as  to  pive  the  impression  that  we  wore  desirons  tP  show 
oar  enmity  towards  that  body  of  men.  The  unfortunate  La  Fayette,  who 
deserved  the  praise  of  being  a  man  of  the  moat  uncorrupted  nature,  who  had 
the  merit  of  steering  between  the  two  extremes  of  the  parties  that  agitated 
this  country ;  this  firm,  htavc,  and  steady  friend  of  hia  sovereign — this  gallant 
and  distinguished  gentleman,  equally  the  friend  of  his  king  and  his  country, 
emigrated  after  the  10th  of  August.  Upon  neutral  ground  he  was  seized  by 
certain  robbers  in  the  service  of  the  King  of  Prussia ;  he  was  kept  by  that 
monarch  for  years  in  prisons  and  dungeons.  It  might  have  been  thought,  if 
you  had  been  desirous  to  conciliate  this  body  of  men.  whose  constitution  you 
announced  at  Toulon,  that  you  would  at  least  have  made  a  point  of  procuring 
the  enlargement  of  this  estimable  churacler.  It  might  have  been  thought 
that,  in  return  for  an  onormous  subsidy,  the  King  of  Prussia  could  not 
heutate  at  the  enlargement  of  one  prisoner.  But  when  a  motion  on  the 
subject  was  made  by  my  right  lionourable  friend  (General  Fitzpatrick),  it  was 
(aid  that  it  was  impossible  for  this  Government  to  interfere.  He  is  delivered 
from  the  King  of  Prussia,  on  his  recognition  of  the  French,  to  the  Emperor, 
because  he  said  he  belonged  to  the  allies  generally,  and  by  bim  he  is  kept  in 
the  same  scandalous  and  inhuman  bondage.  From  this  dreadful  captivity  he 
endeavours  to  escape — a  circumstance  not  very  surprising  ;  be  ia  taken  and 
sent  back  to  his  prison,  to  experience  more  rigorous  treatment.  At  length 
Madame  La  Fayette,  after  enduring  a  series  of  most  dreadful  sufferings 
under  the  brutal  Ilobespierre,  from  which  she  escaped  by  miracle,  flew,  on 
the  wings  of  duty  and  atfection,  to  Vienna,  to  solicit  the  Emperor  for 
permission  to  give  to  her  husband  the  consolation  of  ber  attentions  in  his 
prison.  The  Emperor  granted  her  request.  But  on  her  arrival  at  Olmutz, 
the  officer  who  had  the  care  of  M.  La  Fayette,  told  her  with  openness  and 
candour,  that  if  she  resolved  to  go  down  to  the  dungeon  to  her  husband,  she 
must  submit  to  share  in  all  the  horrors  of  his  captivity.  [A  burst  of  indig- 
nation broke  from  every  part  of  the  House].  This,  however,  had  no  terrors 
for  her  afTectionntc  heart;  she  plunged  into  his  dungeon,  and  there  they 
remain  together,  the  living,  and  yet  buried,  victims  of  this  inhuman  power. 
Nay,  this  is  not  all ;  she  applied  for  leave  to  have  a  female  attendant,  instead 
of  a  male,  about  her  person  ;  this,  she  said,  even  the  implacable  Robespierre 
had  not  denied  htr;  but  even  this  request  was  brutally  refused  !  As  if  it 
were  not  enough  that  our  Ministers  had  not  interfered  for  the  deliverance  of 
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this  gentleman,  and  for  fear  that  it  should  he  misunderstood  that  they  did 
not  participate  in  the  measure,  M.  Alexander  Lameth,  one  of  the  persons 
who  retired  from  France  along  with  La  Fayette,  had,  after  a  most  cruel 
confinement,  come  to  this  country  to  take  the  benefit  of  the  Bath  waten. 
He  had  also  been  confined  in  the  prisons  of  Prussia  ;  but  his  health  htTUig 
fallen  a  sacrifice,  the  King  yielded  to  the  solicitation  of  his  mother,  and  had 
permitted  him  to  have  a  certain  period  of  relaxation,  and,  having  afterwards 
made  his  separate  peace  with  France,  was  easily  persuaded  to  give  him 
liberty.  This  gentleman,  then,  who  had  so  greatly  distinguished  himself  as 
the  friend  of  his  king  and  country,  who  had  only  been  desirous  to  establish  a 
limited  monarchy,  and  who  had  fallen  a  sacrifice  in  his  naUve  land  to  his 
endeavours  to  prevent  the  violence  and  injustice  which  have  unhappily  been 
committed,  sought  to  re-establish  his  health  in  this  country.  He  had  not 
been  here  a  single  fortnight,  the  greatest  part  of  which  he  spent  in  his  bed, 
before  he  was  ordered  to  quit  the  kingdom ;  and  to  every  representation  of 
the  alarming  state  of  his  health,  and  the  impropriety  of  his  being  pat  on 
board  any  other  than  a  neutral  vessel,  very  little  attention  was  pud,  and  he 
was  hurried  away,  at  the  hazard  of  his  being  carried  into  Calais  and  conducted 
to  the  guillotine.  What  could  be  more  injurious  to  the  country  than  such 
conduct  ?  Any  person  who  had  seen  M.  Lameth  with  his  broken  and 
decayed  constitution,  would  not  have  conceived  that  he  was  in  a  state 
to  be  dangerous  to  the  Government.  Good  God!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Fox, 
'*  M.  Lameth  an  object  of  terror  to  the  British  Government !  An  object  of 
terror  no  otherwise  than  of  moral  terror,  which  his  sufferings  might  excite, 
as  exhibiting  a  dreadful  example  of  the  justice  of  what  are  termed  *  regnlar 
governments,'  of  the  implacable  temper  of  political  animosity,  and  of  that 
severe  vengeance  which  jealousy  and  offended  power  exercise  on  their 
unresisting  victims  I  And  thus  this  gentleman,  who  had  justly  rendered 
himself  dear  to  all  who  love  rational  liberty,  and  to  whom  the  emignnt 
nobility  of  France  owed  such  obligations,  was  driven  from  England. 

*'  Thus  it  appears,  that  it  is  not  to  loyalists  of  every  description  that  iavovr 
is  to  be  shown ;  it  is  not  to  those  who  take  up  arms  in  favour  of  the  limited 
monarchy,  which  it  was  the  pretended  object  of  the  allies  and  of  this  cowitrj 
in  particular  to  establish,  but  to  those  only  whose  endeavours  aim  at  the 
restoration  of  the  ancient  tyranny,  who  are  the  friends  of  the  old  feudal 
system.  They,  it  seems,  are  the  only  royalists  whose  lo}'alty  is  entitled  to 
support.  With  respect  to  the  treatment  of  General  Dumourier,  though  I  do 
not  mean  to  place  him  exactly  in  the  same  point  of  view  as  the  two  gentle- 
men 1  have  just  mentioneil,  yet  the  behaviour  of  the  allies  towards  him  hsi 
not  been  less  impolitic  ;  for,  certainly,  to  afford  an  asylum  and  ofier  oar 
protection  to  those  men  who,  disgusted  with  the  party  whom  they  served, 
withdrew  their  assistance,  was  the  only  effectual  way  to  encourage  others  to 
follow  their  example.  It  is  said  that  the  legitimate  object  of  Great  Biitaia 
in  this  war  was  to  obtain  iruni  France  a  just  and  honourable  |)cacc,  and  that 
this  was  also   tlie  object  of  the  allies.     Why,  then,  was  not  that  olject 
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attempted,  when  the  confederacy  csiatcd  in  its  full  power?  ^Vhy  were  two 
of  the  powers,  Prossia  and  Spain,  suffered  to  melt  away,  and  their  aid  to  be 
withdrawn  from  the  general  cause  without  making  any  overtures  for  aueh  a 
peace?  You  may  say  it  was  not  your  fault,  that  yoa  could  not  foresee  their 
secession  ;  let  me,  however,  observe,  that  when  statesmen  take  upon  them- 
selves to  form  alliances  with  other  powers,  they  shouM  know  something  of 
the  characters  of  the  princes  with  whom  they  make  such  alliances,  and  how 
far  it  is  probable  they  will  keep  to  the  letter  of  their  engagements.  As  to  the 
King  of  Prussia,  there  was  every  reason  to  suppose,  long  before  the  event  took 
place,  that  he  would  make  peace  with  France ;  that  it  was  his  interest  fiO  to 
do:  and  wilh  respect  to  Spain,  it  was  apparent  to  the  most  short-sighted 
statesman  that  her  ministers  could  not  protract  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  with 
the  victorious  republic,  without  endangering  the  existence  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy  itself  It  was,  therefore,  an  incumbent  duty  on  Ministers  to  have 
foreseen  the  probable  consequences  of  their  alliances  ;  if  they  had  possessed 
any  of  that  necesanry  foresight  they  would,  during  the  last  session  of  Patliu- 
ment,  have  used  their  endeavours  to  have  procured  a  peace,  while  the 
confederacy  was  acting  in  concert,  and  not  have  waited  till  it  was  dissolved. 
"  It  is  alleged  that  the  form  of  government  in  France  was  not  such  as  to 
enable  Ministers  to  treat  for  peace  upon  any  sure  foundation,  I,  however, 
nm  one  of  those  who  think  that  the  Government,  so  far  as  respected  external 
relations,  was  of  no  consequence  to  the  contracting  parties.  If  an  absolute 
government  is,  as  it  is  thought  to  be,  the  best  to  enter  into  engagements 
with,  surely  no  one  wili  deny  but  France  was  an  absolute  government 
during  (he  tjranny  of  Rnbespicrre,  as  well  as  during  the  reign  of  the  prior 
and  succeeding  factions.  The  acta  of  those  fections  were  never  a^nvards 
revised,  with  respect  to  external  relations.  But,  you  say,  you  must  wait  till 
there  Is  a  regular  constitution  established.  Is  that  the  most  proper  time  to 
retrieve  your  losses  by  negotiation,  when  they  have  settled  themselves  in  a 
permanent  government,  ascertained  the  limits  and  boundaries  of  their  con- 
quests, made  the  whole  subject  to  their  general  laws,  and  communicated  to 
what  was  your  territory  every  inherent  quality  of  their  own  departments  ? 
We  were  told,  several  years  ago,  that  the  French  were  reduced  to  such 
extremity  that  they  could  not  possibly  find  resources  to  enable  them  to 
continue  the  contest  much  longer;  and  only  last  session  it  was  asserted, 
with  the  utmost  degree  of  confidence,  that  they  were  not  upon  the  verge  but 
in  the  actual  gulf  of  bankruptcy,  that  they  were  in  the  last  agony.  A 
twelvemonth  has  now  elapsed  since  they  hare  been  in  that  agony  j  and  really 
it  is  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  of  any  set  of  people  continuing  so  long 
in  sach  a  situation.  I  certainly  must  admit  that,  last  year,  while  France  was 
labouring  under  this  agony,  the  Emperor,  with  the  assistance  of  this  country, 
was  enabled  to  regain  part  of  his  dominions  which  had  been  wrested  from 
him.  and  this  was  looked  upon  as  an  accomplishment  of  the  prediction,  that 
the  French  were  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  and  that  they  were  not  in  a 
capacity  ever  to  recover  themselves.     It  might  naturally  have  been  expected 
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that  death  would  have  been  the  consequence  of  this  agony ;  but  was  that 
the  case  ?  Far  from  it.  The  events  of  the  last  three  weeks  have  been  of  a 
nature  sufficient  to  prove  that  their  agonizing  struggles  may  in  the  end 
destroy  their  enemies,  and  draw  them  into  that  gulf  of  ruin  in  which  they 
had  flattered  themselves  the  French  would  have  been  irrevocably  buried. 

*'  The  state  of  the  French  finances  has  been  another  argument  to  prove 
their  inability  to  continue  the  war.  Ood  forbid,  that  the  finances  of  this 
country  should  ever  be  so  involved  !  But  the  French  have  now  got  over  the 
worst  consequences  resulting  from  the  state  of  their  finances.  France  hai 
been  placed  in  that  situation  wherein  it  has  been  necessary  to  call  forth  all 
the  property  of  the  country,  in  order  to  maintain  the  quarrel.  Without 
recurring  to  the  mode  of  argument  which  was  made  use  of  yesterday,  with 
respect  to  the  new  mode  of  taxing  capital,  I  hope,  if  ever  we  should  be  in 
the  situation  of  the  French,  that  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  expend  the  whole 
capital  of  the  country,  rather  than  have  a  constitution  imposed  upon  us  by 
a  foreign  enemy.  I  had  rather  that  all  should  be  taken  away  by  the 
calamities  of  the  present  war ;  I  had  rather  that  we  should  be  forced  to 
submit  to  one,  two,  three,  or  four  requisitions  of  all  the  adults  in  the 
kingdom ;  all  this  I  would  rather  submit  to,  than  that  the  country  should 
experience  the  misery  of  absolute  ser\'itudc.  You  have  reduced  France  to 
the  situation  of  absolute  bankruptcy  ;  but  that  bankruptcy  is  past,  and  nov 
they  have  the  whole  resources  of  the  country  to  bring  forth  against  yon. 
It  is  now  twelve  months  since  we  conceived  them  in  such  a  stale  of 
bankruptcy  as  to  be  incapable  of  resistance.  It  was  the  boast  of  Austrii. 
that  she  had  recovered  her  losses ;  but  we  see  the  campaign  open  this  yeir 
with  such  gigantic  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  French,  as  to  leave  no  room  to 
hope  that  we  can  ever  be  able  to  resist  them. 

**  At  the  commencement  of  the  present  session,  his  Majesty,  in  his  speech 
from  the  throne,  intimated  a  disposition  to  negotiate,  and  had  more  fullr 
manifested  that  disposition  in  his  message  of  the  8th  of  December.  V^J 
did  not  Ministers  make  the  attempt  at  that  time,  which  was  peculiarij 
favourable  for  such  a  measure,  as  the  campaign  could  not  well  be  opened  for 
some  months  ?  Instead  of  this,  we  find  that  the  first  step  taken  was  on  the 
8th  of  March,  three  months  after  the  communication  of  the  earnest  desiR 
for  peace  contained  in  the  King's  message,  and  four  months  after  the  mm 
sentiments  had  been  avowed  in  his  speech  from  the  throne.  This  dcliy  hM 
not  been  occasioned  by  a  wish  to  consult  with  our  allies  and  obtain  their 
concurrence,  for  it  does  not  api>ear  that  they  either  sanctioned  or  disapproved 
it.  An  allusion  was  made  to  them  in  Mr.  Wickham*s  letter  ;  but  in  onlcr 
to  justify  the  delay,  the  application  should  have  been  made  in  the  name  of 
them  all,  and  some  specific  terms  should  have  been  offered.  This  was  not 
the  case.  Mr.  Wickham's  letter  was  such  as  might  have  been  agreed  upoa 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  instead  of  three  months.  But  this  letter,  afler  alL 
expressed  nothing  more  than  was  contained  in  the  King's  speech,  aid 
cannot  be  produced  as  a  new  proof  of  the  desire  of  Ministers  ibr 
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"  It  has  been  sail!  in  ihis  House,  and  his  Majesty's  Ministers  have 
particularly  supported  the  opinion,  that  the  contagion  of  French  principles 
ia  highly  dangerous  to  this  countr;.  Tliose  prindples,  and  their  supporters 
in  France,  have  been  treated  in  this  House  with  every  mark  of  insult  and 
contempt,  with  every  expression  of  disgrHce  and  detestation.  The  first 
thing  Ministera  should  have  done  was  to  remove  the  unfavourable  im- 
pression, the  hostile  dispoeition,  whicli  their  language  and  conduct  must 
bhve  created :  and  the  first  step  towards  accomplishing  this  was  a  full  and 
unequivocal  lecognilion  of  the  French  republic.  Towards  the  conclusion  of 
tbe  American  war,  some  gentiemeii  in  this  House  thought  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  independence  of  America  should  be  made  tbe  price  of  peace. 
I  always  thought  otherwise,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  made  freely  and 
gratuitously.  But,  whether  I  ^\-as  right  or  not,  the  present  is  a  question 
materially  different.  We  have  no  claim  on  France  liie  that  which  we  had 
on  America,  and  therefore  the  less  would  have  been  the  sacrifice  in 
recognising  the  republic.  But  bo  far  from  doing  this,  Mr.  Wickhams  note 
docs  not  even  hint  at  llie  terms  that  would  be  acceptable.  This  reserve 
may  in  some  casts  be  prudent  and  wise.  In  the  present  case,  I  see  neither 
prudence  nor  wisdom.  Instead  of  cither  recognition  or  ofiera,  yon  tell  the 
Directory  that  your  Minister  is  not  empowered  even  to  negotiate.  To  argue 
this  point  fairly,  3  must  put  myself  iii  the  situation  of  the  enemy ;  and  here 
I  must  ask.  What  could  I  think  of  such  a  communication  from  Ministera, 
who  for  several  years  have  traduced  the  principles  and  governments  in 
France,  and  reviltd  all  the  ruling  men  in  that  country — from  Ministers  who 
delayed  that  communication  for  three  months  ?  I  could  not  believe  tlie 
sincerity  of  their  offers. 

•'  It  is  not  regular  to  mention  what  has  pa-tsed  in  former  debates  ;  but  if 
I  may  be  permitted  to  allude  to  tbe  arguments  advanced  a  few  evenings  ago 
upon  the  subject  of  tbe  King  of  Sardinia's  subsidy,  we  shall  find  a  full 
illustration  of  the  Minister's  motives  in  making  the  pretended  offers  of  peace 
through  Mr.  ■\Vichham.  On  that  occasion,  it  was  said,  that  it  was  by  no 
means  certain  that  the  overtures  of  his  Sardinian  Majesty  were  made  with 
the  view  of  obtaining  peace.  It  was  most  probable,  that  they  were  made  in 
consequence  of  tlic  pressure  of  circumstances,  and  that  all  his  object  was 
to  know  wliat  were  tbe  conditions  on  which  Ibe  French  would  consent  to  a 
pacification  -,  for  be  had  no  real  intention  of  putting  an  end  to  tbe  war.  I 
cannot  conceive  more  happy  e^ipvessions  to  explain  the  views  of  his  Majesty's 
Ministers,  in  making  overtures  through  Mr.  Wickham.  They  were  no  doubt 
actuated  by  the  same  motives  (bat  guided  his  Sardinian  Majesty ;  and  the 
French  might  well  suppose  that  their  pretended  offers  were  produced  by  the 
pressure  of  circumstances,  and  made  with  the  view  rather  of  protracting 
than  concluding  the  war.  Tbe  pretence  set  up  by  the  French,  that  they 
could  not  give  up  any  territories  which  had  been  consolidated  with  the 
republic,  is,  indeed,  a  matter  of  regret ;  but  it  is  a  circumstance  that  doubles 
my  indignation    against   those  Ministers  who  have   brought  us  into   this 
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lamentable  situation,  who  have  deferred  any  proposition  for  peace  till  a 
period  when  the  difficulties  are  such  that  there  is  no  prospect  of  obtaining  it 
on  safe  and  honourable  terms.     I  see  jprcat  triumph  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House,  and  I  do  not  wonder  at  it.     Their  object  was  to  delay  overtures  of 
peace  till  they  could  not  be  accepted,  and  they  have  succeeded.     This  may 
be  a  manoeuvre  in  war,  but  it  is  not  an  act  of  which  a  Minister,  sincerely 
desirous  of  peace,  ought  to  boast.     That  it  was  such  a  manoeuvre,  I  am 
convinced,  by  the  eagerness  and  exultation  with  which  the  correspondence 
has  been  published.     Is  there  no  better  means  of  making  the  (Government 
of  France  believe  the  sincerity  of  your  wishes  for  peace  ?     Why  is  it  not 
considered  how  other  treaties  have  been   made  ?    Why  not   make  year 
disposition  for   peace   known  by  various  other  channels   than   an  open 
negotiation  ?    And,   above  all,  why  not  recognise   the   republic,   and  re- 
nounce any  design  against  it  on  account  of  the  principles  on  which  it  was 
founded?     ^Vhen  that  great  man,  the  late  Lord  Chatham,  was  consulted 
respecting   the  best  mode  of   terminating   the   unfortunate   dispute  with 
America,  did  he  send  to  know  what  were   the  terms  demanded  by  tiie 
Americans  ?     No :  his  opinion  was,  that  nothing  would  effect  a  complete 
conciliation  but  a  complete  change  in  his  Majesty's  councils.'*    [A  laugh  ok 
the  Treasury  bench.]   *'  Gentlemen  may  laugh,  but  I  do  not  understand  how 
the  calamities  of  the  people,  brought  on  by  the  present  councils  of  his 
Majesty,  can  be  a  subject  of  merriment.     To  remove  those  calamities,  a  total 
change,  not  only  in  the  councils  of  his  Majesty,  but  in  his  counsellors,  it 
absolutely  necessary  ;   for  to  suppose,  after  their  recent  conduct,  that  they 
will  abandon  those  principles  of  action  which  have  brought  on  us  so  msny 
misfortunes,  is  absurd.    They  have  not  in  any  way  manifested  such  a  change. 
The  Administration  which  conducted  the  American  war  was  found  unfit  to 
settle  the  peace ;  and  yet  Lord  North,  of  whom  as  a  private  man  I  never  csd 
speak  but  with  respect  and  esstecm,  had  a  most  conciliating  disposition,  and 
never  was  considered  to  be  personally  anxious  to  establish  our  dominioB 
over  America,  neither  had  he  spoken  with  so  much  acrimony  of  our  enemies 
as  has  lately  been  the  case.     He  might  have  treated  with  more  advantage 
than  our  present  Ministers,  and  yet  it  was  found  necessary  that  he  should 
resij;n. 

**  The  change  of  feeling  towards  the  French  must  have  been  very  sudden 
in  the  right  honourable  gentleman  ;  for  at  the  time  he  was  making  pacific 
professions,  he  was  sending  an  expedition  to  the  coast  of  France,  which,  if  it 
had  succeeded,  would  have  compelled  him  to  declare  Louis  the  Eighteenth 
king.  Hud  the  Island  of  Normoutier  been  taken  in  the  name  of  Louis  the 
Eighteenth,  in  whose  name  it  was  summoned  by  a  British  officer,  how  coald 
Ministers  have  recognised  the  republic  r  It  appears,  then,  that  their 
conversion  is  very  sudden  ;  and  sudden  conversions  are  most  sutpicioas. 
It  is  but  too  manifest,  that  they  never  were  sincerely  desirous  of  negotiatiDg 
a  peace  with  the  French  republic.  They  might,  indeed,  draw  up  a  pe^W 
with  the  ingenuity  of  special  plcMlers,  that  might  serve  as  a  dedaimtioD  ia  a 
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conrt  of  law,  but  which,  from  itu  ambiguous  moile  of  espresaion,  could  not 
Mtisfy  a  more  liberal  judgment  of  the  siacerity  of  their  wishes  for  peace.  I 
do  not  wish  to  visit  the  sins  of  the  father  upon  the  aoo ;  I  do  not  msh  thut 
the  desceadantB  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  should  be  trented  in  llic  manner  in 
which  the  unfoitunate  hc>U!.e  of  Sluart  was  tceated  ;  but  if  your  specific 
offers  were  sincere,  you  should  have  disowned  Louia  the  Eighteenth  as  King 
of  France.  You  should  ha\e  recalled  Lord  Macartney,  nho  was  s«nt  as 
ambassador  to  him,  and  avuweil  that  you  made  war  on  France  as  a  republic, 
and  consequently  that  yoii  rccogaiicd  it  as  such.  It  would  have  been  a 
becoming  act  of  justice  in  yju  (u  have  declared  this  to  Louis  the  Eighteenth ; 
and  it  would  have  been  an  act  of  prudence  to  yoiirselves,  with  a  view  of 
convincing  the  Directory  of  the  sincerity  of  tho  change  in  jour  sentiments ; 
it  would  hare  freed  the  unfortunate  emigrants  from  all  further  suspense 
respecting  their  fate,  and  would  liave  convinced  the  French  QoTernment  of 
your  actual  solicitude  for  peace. 

"  And  here  I  must  beg  pardon  of  the  House,  for  entering  into  n  short 
digression  on  the  double  deuliiig  that  has  been  uaed  towards  the  unfortunate 
emigraats  from  France,  and  observe,  that  it  is  a  most  consoling  circumstance 
to  me  that  not  one  of  them  owes  the  smallest  atom  of  his  misfortunes  to 
anything  I  ever  did  or  said.  It  was  natural  that  those  unhappy  men,  when 
they  heard  that  the  estate.s  of  Englishmen  were  insecure,  unless  the  estates 
of  the  emigrants  were  restored  ;  when  they  heard  that  we  could  not  make 
peace  with  the  republicans  witliout  laying  the  head  of  our  sovereign  on  the 
block;  when  they  heard  tlmt  Great  Britain  was  fighting  fur  her  very  existence, 
it  was  natural  for  them  to  sa;-,  wc  may  safely  risk  ourselves  in  the  same  bark 
that  carries  Csesar  ;  we  iii;iy  vcnlure  our  fortunes  iilong  with  that  of  ihe 
British  empire.  With  these  opinions,  which  they  imbibed  from  speeches 
delivered  in  this  House,  the  royalists  had  been  drawn  from  all  parts  of  France, 
fully  persuaded  that  they  would  be  cordially  received  here.  But  how  have 
they  been  duped  with  ambiguous  declarations,  made  purposely  to  deceive 
them  into  an  idea  that  they  were  to  fight  for  the  restoration  of  the  French 
monarchy,  and  of  their  own  property ;  when,  in  fact,  they  were  only  sot  on 
to  fight  for  the  fluctuating  views  of  Ministers,  who  never  regarded  their 
personal  welfare,  or  the  cause  they  wished  to  support,  as  an  object  of  real 
importance  !  In  this  manner  many  of  the  emigrants  have  been  seduced  to 
their  ruin,  and  it  would  be  but  an  act  of  justice  to  tell  them  we  are  not  now 
fighting  for  the  restoration  of  the  French  monarchy,  we  are  not  now  fighting 
for  the  restoration  of  your  property — our  only  object  now  is,  to  regain  the 
territories  we  have  lost — we  are  fighting  only  about  the  conditions  of  peace. 
The  question  now  is,  whether  Ministers  have  really  changed  their  sen^ments 
respecting  the  origin  and  objects  of  the  war.  If  they  have,  they  should 
prove  it  by  some  unequivocal  act  or  declaration.  If  they  have  not,  as  I  suspect 
is  the  case,  ths;n  this  House  should  entreat  his  Majesty  to  change  his  councils. 
I  know  it  will  be  said,  '  What  ]  you  have  been  speaking  three  hours,  and  all 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  change  of  Ministers,  because  such  a  change 
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might  be  advantageous  to  yourself.*  To  this  I  can  only  answer,  that  I  ncTer 
will  take  a  part  in  the  Government,  till  the  principles  upon  which  the  present 
war  has  been  made,  till  the  principles  upon  which  our  domestic  politics  have 
been  conducted  during  its  continuance,  have  been  completely  renounced  and 
abandoned  ;  for  it  is  to  them  that  we  must  trace  the  source  of  all  the  evils 
with  which  we  are  now  afflicted.  No  minister  who  commenced  and  carried 
on  a  war,  ever  made  an  advantageous  peace ;  but  if  the  present  Ministers 
expect  to  prove  an  exception  to  this  rule,  they  should  show  that  they  are 
seriously  convinced  of  their  past  errors ;  they  should  renounce  the  principles 
on  which  they  have  acted  before  they  can  hope  to  put  an  end,  with  safety 
and  honour,  to  a  war  which  they  have  conducted  with  so  much  rancour  and 
with  so  little  success.  It  has  been  said,  let  us  persevere  a  little  longer,  and 
we  shall  ultimately  succeed ;  mandats  are  as  much  depreciated  now  as 
assignats  were  formerly ;  France  cannot,  therefore,  continue  the  contest  long. 
In  answer  to  this  I  will  only  say,  look  at  the  effects  of  the  war  upon  ourselves, 
and  consider  well  how  long  we  shall  be  enabled  to  carry  it  on.  Between 
fifty  and  sixty  thou.'tand  men  have  already  been  sent  to  the  West  Indies ;  the 
mortality  has  been  great  among  them,  and  the  advantages  comparativelj 
trifling,  for  if  we  have  taken  Martinique,  St.  Vincent*s  and  Grenada  are  laid 
waste.  The  Dutch  possessions,  it  is  supposed,  will  form  our  chief  indemnity 
at  the  peace.  I  will  say  little  as  to  the  fairness  of  taking  these  from  a 
nation,  to  preserve  the  territory  of  which  we  professedly  went  to  war.  I  am 
told,  Ministers  do  not  now  wish  the  Stadtholder  to  be  restored  ;  but  I  will 
only  remark,  that  our  extensive  colonies  in  different  quarters  are  already  a 
great  incumbrance  to  us  in  time  of  war :  they  exhaust  our  strength,  and  if 
our  maritime  force  shall  ever  be  equally  opposed  by  a  hostile  power,  their 
possession  will  be  very  precarious. 

^*  We  have.  Sir,  completely  failed  in  all  the  objects  for  which  the  war  was 
commenced.  Holland  is  lost,  the  King  of  France  exiled,  and  the  aggrandiie- 
ment  and  power  of  the  French  republic  is  more  alarming  than  ever.  Of  onr 
allies,  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  was  the  first  to  treat  with  the  French*  hu 
sustained  the  least  injury  ;  the  King  of  Spain  has  been  forced  to  make  peace 
in  order  to  save  his  dominions  ;  and  the  King  of  Sardinia  is  now  in  the  nme 
predicament,  compelled,  for  his  own  safety,  to  accept  such  terms  as  the 
Directory  may  choose  to  grant.  The  fate  of  this  monarch,  whose  good  fidth 
was  so  loudly  extolled  in  a  late  debate,  who  was  termed  the  very  patltm  of 
fidelity,  most  forcibly  and  unequivocally  demonstrates  that  in  proportioo  tf 
every  ally  of  this  country,  in  the  present  contest,  has  been  a  patten  of 
fidelity,  he  has  also  been  an  example  of  misfortune.  The  Empress  of  Rnnia 
has  indeed  suffered  nothing.  It  is  impossible  not  to  sec  that  her  only  olrjecC 
in  the  alliance  was  to  plunder  Poland,  in  which  she  has  been  collaterally 
supported  by  England.  This  is  a  mortal  blow  to  another  professed  object  of 
the  war — the  balance  of  power.  Will  any  man  believe  that  the  avowed  olyct 
of  the  partition,  the  destruction  of  Jacobinism  in  Poland,  was  the  real  caose 
of  di\  iding  that  unfortunate  country  ?     And  will  any  man  contend  that 


England  and  France  united,  might  not  hftve  prevented  that  tranaacUon.  and 
by  that  means  preserved  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  ?  But  Poland  was 
abandoned  to  its  fate,  suffered  to  be  sacrificed,  annihilated,  destroyed,  for  the 
sake  of  those  absurd  and  vicious  principles  which  govern  the  policy  of 
Ministers,  and  which  have  involved  as  in  (he  present  war.  These  principles 
must  now  be  deserted.  If  the  country  is  to  bo  saved,  we  moat  retrace  our 
steps  ;  that  is  the  only  course  which  prcaenta  any  hope  of  an  effectaal  cure 
for  the  evil.  All  other  remediea  are  more  palliatives,  which  must  rather 
prove  mischievous  than  useful.  What  I  recommend,  therefore,  is  a  complete 
change  of  system."  Mr.  Fox  concluded  a  Bpeech  which  lasted  nearly  four 
hours  by  moving, 

"  That  an  humble  address  bo  preaented  to  his  Majesty,  moat  humbly 
to  offer  to  his  royal  consideration  that  judgment  which  his  faithful  Commons 
nave  fbnned,  and  now  deem  it  their  duty  to  declare,  concerning  the  conduct 
of  his  Ministers  in  the  commenci>menl  and  during  the  progress  of  the  present 
unfortunate  war.  As  long  as  it  waa  possible  for  ua  to  doubt  from  what 
Boarce  the  national  distresses  hod  arisen,  wo  have,  in  times  of  difficulty  and  peril, 
thought  ourselves  bound  to  atrengthen  his  Majeaty's  Government,  for  the 
protection  of  hia  subjects,  by  our  confidence  and  support :  but  our  duties,  as 
his  Majesty's  counsellors,  and  as  the  representatives  of  his  people,  will  no 
loBgei  permit  us  to  dissemble  our  deliberate  and  determined  opinion,  that  the 
distress,  difficulty,  and  peril,  to  which  this  country  is  now  subjected,  have 
mrisen  from  the  misconduct  of  the  King's  Ministers  ;  and  are  likely  to  subsist, 
and  to  increase,  as  long  as  the  same  principles  which  have  hitherto  guided 
these  Ministers,  shall  continue  to  prevail  in  the  counaela  of  Great  Britain. 

"  It  is  painful  to  us  to  remind  his  Majesty  of  the  situation  of  his  dominions 
at  the  beginning  of  this  war,  and  of  the  high  degree  of  prosperity  to  which 
the  skill  and  industry  of  his  subjects  had,  under  the  safeguard  of  a  free 
constitution,  raised  the  British  empire,  since  it  can  only  fill  his  mind  with  the 
melancholy  recollection  of  prosperity  abused,  and  of  opportunities  of  securing 
permanent  advantages  wantonly  rejected.  Nor  shall  we  presume  to  wound 
his  Majesty's  benevolence  by  dwelling  on  the  fortunate  consequences  which 
might  have  arisen  from  the  mediation  of  Great  Britain  between  the  powers 
then  at  war,  which  might  have  ensured  the  permanence  of  our  prosperity, 
while  it  preserved  all  Europe  from  the  calamities  which  it  has  since  endured ; 
a  mediation  which  this  kingdom  was  so  well  fitted  to  carry  on  with  vigour 
and  dignity  by  its  power,  its  character,  and  the  nature  of  its  government, 
happily  removed  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  contending  extremes  of 
licentiousness  and  tyranny. 

"  From  this  neutral  and  impartial  system  of  policy,  his  Majesty's  Minister! 
were  induced  to  depart,  by  certain  measures  of  the  French  Government,  of 
which  they  complained  aa  injurious  and  hostile  to  this  country.  With  what 
justice  these  complaints  were  made,  we  are  not  now  called  upon  to  determine, 
since  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  the  measures  of  France  were  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  adjustment  by  negotiation  ;  and  it  b 
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impossible  to  deny  that  the  power  which  shuts  up  the  channel  of  accommo- 
dation must  ever  be  the  real  aggressor  in  war.  To  reject  negotiation  it  to 
determine  on  hostilities ;  and  whatever  may  have  been  the  nature  of  the 
points  in  question  between  us  and  France,  we  cannot  but  pronounce  the 
refusal  of  such  an  authorized  communication  with  that  country,  as  might 
have  amicably  terminated  the  dispute,  to  be  the  true  and  immediate  cause  of 
the  rupture  which  followed,  nor  can  we  forbear  to  remark,  that  the  pretences 
under  which  his  Majesty's  Ministers  then  haughtily  refused  such  authorised 
communication,  have  been  sufficiently  exposed  by  their  own  conduct,  in  siiioe 
submitting  to  a  similar  intercourse  with  the  same  government. 

"  The  misguided  policy,  which  thus  rendered  the  war  inevitable,  appears 
to  have  actuated  the  Ministers  in  their  determination  to  continue  it  at  all 
hazards.  At  the  same  time  we  cannot  but  observe  that  the  obstinacy  with 
which  they  have  adhered  to  their  desperate  system  is  not  more  remarkable  than 
their  versatility  in  the  pretexts  upon  which  they  have  justified  it.  At  one 
period  the  strength,  at  another  the  weakness,  of  the  enemy,  have  been  urged 
as  motives  for  continuing  the  war  :  the  successes  as  well  as  defeats  of  the 
allies  have  contributed  only  to  prolong  the  contest ;  and  hope  and  despair 
have  equally  served  to  involve  us  still  deeper  in  the  horrors  of  war,  and  to 
entail  upon  us  an  endless  train  of  calamities. 

**  After  the  original,  professed,  objects  had  been  obtained,  by  the  expulsion 
of  the  French  armies  from  the  territories  of  Holland  and  the  Austrian 
Netherlands,  we  find  his  Majesty*s  Ministers  influenced  either  by  arroganee 
or  by  infatuated  ambition  and  vain  hope  of  conquests,  which,  if  realind, 
could  never  compensate  to  the  nation  for  the  blood  and  treasure  by  wbidi 
they  must  be  obtained  :  rejecting,  unheard,  the  overtures  made  by  the 
executive  council  of  France,  at  a  period  when  the  circumstances  were  so 
eminently  favourable  to  his  Majesty  and  his  allies,  that  there  is  every  reason 
to  suppose  that  a  negotiation,  commenced  at  such  a  juncture,  must  have 
terminated  in  an  honourable  and  advantageous  peace.  To  the  prospects 
arising  from  such  an  opportunity  they  preferred  a  blind  and  obstinate  per- 
severance in  a  war  which  could  scarce  have  any  remaining  object  but  the 
unjustifiable  purpose  of  imposing  upon  France  a  government  disapproved  of 
by  the  inhabitants  of  that  country.  And  such  was  the  infatuation  of  these 
Ministers,  that,  far  from  being  able  to  frame  a  wise  and  compfehensive 
system  of  policy,  they  even  rejected  the  few  advantages  that  belonged  to 
their  own  unfortunate  scheme.  The  general  existence  of  a  design  to  inlff- 
pose  in  the  internal  government  of  France  was  too  manifest  not  to  rouse  into 
active  hostility  the  national  zeal  of  that  people  ;  but  their  particular  prefects 
were  too  equivocal  to  attract  the  confidence,  or  procure  the  co-operation,  of 
those  Frenchmen  who  were  disaflfected  to  the  then  goTemment  of  their 
country.  The  nature  of  these  plans  was  too  clear  not  to  provoke  formidable 
enemies,  but  their  extent  was  too  ambiguous  to  conciliate  useful  fnends. 

"  We  beg  leave  further  to  represent  to  your  Majesty  that,  at  snboeqoent 
peri()d««.  your  Ministers  have  suffered  the  most  favourable  opportunitieo  to 
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escape  of  obtaining  an  honourable  and  advantageous  paciflcRtion  :  ihey  did 
not  aTul  tbemselTea,  ait  it  was  their  duty  to  have  done,  of  Ihc  unbroken 
Btrength  of  the  great  confederacy  which  had  been  formed  against  FranM,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to  overtures  for  negotiation ;  they  saw  the 
secenion  of  several  powerful  ututcB  from  that  confederacy  ;  ihey  suffered  it 
to  dissolve  without  an  effort  for  the  atlainmeut  of  a  general  pacification  : 
they  loaded  their  country  with  the  odium  of  having  engaged  with  the  most 
questionable  views,  without  availing  themselves  of  ihat  combination  for 
procuring  favourable  conditions  of  peace.  That,  from  this  fatal  neglect,  the 
progress  of  hostilities  has  onl)  served  to  eHtablish  the  evils  which  might 
certainly  have  been  avoided  by  nef^utiation,  hut  which  arc  now  confirmed  by 
the  events  of  the  war.  We  have  felt  that  the  unjustifiable  and  impracticable 
attempts  to  establish  royalty  in  France,  by  force,  has  only  proved  fatal  to  its 
unfortunate  supporters.  We  have  seen,  with  regret,  the  subjugation  of 
Holland  and  the  aggrandizement  of  the  French  republic  ;  and  we  have 
to  lament  the  alteration  in  the  stale  of  Europe,  not  only  from  the  successes 
of  the  French,  but  from  the  formidable  acquisition  of  some  of  the  allied 
powers  on  the  side  of  Poland ;  acquisitions  alarming  from  their  magnitude, 
but  Btill  more  so  from  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  made  :  so  fatally 
has  this  warioperated  to  destroy,  in  every  part  of  Europe,  that  balance  of 
power  for  the  support  of  which  it  was  underlahen,  and  to  extend  those  evils 
which  it  was  its  professed  object  to  avert. 

"  Most  cordially,  therefore,  did  we  assure  his  Majesty,  that  his  faithful 
Commons  heard  with  the  sincerest  satisfaction,  his  Majesty's  most  gracious 
message  of  the  6th  of  December,  wherein  his  Majesty  acquaints  them  that 
the  crisis,  which  was  depending  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  session, 
had  led  to  such  on  order  of  things  as  would  induce  his  Majesty  to  meet  any 
disposition  to  negotiation  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  with  an  earnest  desire  to 
give  it  the  fullest  and  speediest  effect,  and  to  conclude  a  general  treaty  of 
peace  whenever  it  could  be  effected  on  just  and  suitable  terms  for  himself 
and  his  allies.  That  from  this  gracious  communication  they  were  led  to 
hope  for  a  speedy  termination  to  this  most  disastrous  contest ;  but  that,  with 
surprise  and  sorrow,  they  have  now  reason  to  apprehend  that  three  months 
were  suffered  to  elapse  before  any  steps  were  taken  towards  a  negotiation,  or 
any  overtures  made  by  his  Majesty's  servants. 

'•  With  equal  surprise  and  concern  Ihey  have  observed,  when  a  fair  anil 
open  conduct  was  so  peculiarly  incumbent  on  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  con- 
sidering the  prejudices  and  suspicions  which  their  previous  conduct  must 
have  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  French,  that,  instead  of  acting  in  that  open 
and  manly  manner  which  became  the  wisdom,  the  character,  and  dignity  of 
the  British  nation,  they  adopted  a  mode  of  proceeding  calculated  rather  to 
excite  suspicion  than  to  inspire  confidence  in  the  enemy.  Every  expression 
which  might  be  construed  into  an  acknowledgment  of  the  French  republic. 
or  even  an  allusion  to  its  forms,  was  studiously  avoided  ;  and  the  Minister. 
through  whom  this  overture  was  made,  was,  in  a  most  unprecedented  manner. 
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instructed  to  declare  that  he  had  no  authority  to  enter  into  any  negotiation  or 
discussion  relative  to  the  objects  of  the  proposed  treaty. 

"  That  it  is  with  pain  we  reflect  that  the  alacrity  of  his  Majesty's  Ministm 
in  apparently  breaking  off  this  negotiation,  as  well  as  the  strange  and  unimaftl 
manner  in  which  it  was  announced  to  the  ministers  of  the  varioua  powen  of 
Europe,  affords  a  very  unfavourable  comment  on  their  reluctance  In  entering 
upon  it,  and  is  calculated  to  make  the  most  injurious  impression  respecting 
their  sincerity,  on  the  people  of  France. 

*'  On  a  review  of  so  many  instances  of  gross  and  flag^rant  miscondact* 
proceeding  from  the  same  pernicious  principles,  and  directed  with  incorrigible 
obstinacy  to  the  same  mischievous  ends,  we  deem  ourseWes  bonnd  in  duty 
to  his  Majesty  and  to  our  constituents,  to  declare  that  we  see  no  rational  hope 
of  redeeming  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  but  by  the  adoption  of  a  syilem 
radically  and  fundamentally  different  from  that  which  has  produced  onr 
present  calamities. 

"  Until  his  Majesty's  Ministers  shall,  from  a  real  conviction  of  past  erron, 
appear  inclined  to  regulate  their  conduct  upon  such  a  system,  we  can  neither 
give  any  credit  to  the  sincerity  of  their  professions  of  a  wish  for  peace,  nor 
repose  any  confidence  in  their  capacity  for  conducting  a  negotiation  to  a 
prosperous  issue.  Odious  as  they  are  to  an  enemy,  who  must  still  believe 
them  secretly  to  cherish  those  unprincipled  and  chimerical  projects,  which 
they  have  been  compelled  in  public  to  disavow,  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of 
all  Europe,  from  the  display  of  insincerity  and  incapacity  which  has  marked 
their  conduct,  our  only  hopes  rest  on  his  Mcgesty's  royal  wisdom  and 
unquestioned  affection  for  his  people,  that  he  will  be  graciously  pleased  to 
adopt  maxims  of  policy  more  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times  than 
those  by  which  his  Ministers  appear  to  have  been  governed,  and  to  direct  his 
servants  to  take  measures  which,  by  differing  essentially,  as  well  in  their 
tendency  as  in  the  principle  upon  which  they  are  founded,  from  those  which 
have  hitherto  marked  their  conduct,  may  give  this  country  some  reasonable 
hope,  at  no  very  distant  period,  of  the  establishment  of  a  peace,  suitable  IQ 
the  interests  of  Great  Britain,  and  likely  to  preserve  the  tranquillity  of 
Europe.'* 

Mr.  Pitt  answered  Mr.  Fox  at  great  length ;  and  after  a  short  reply  fr 
Mr.  Fox,  the  House  divided.  Yeas,  42;  Noes,  216.  The  motion  for 
address  was  therefore  lost. 


KiNG*8  Message  REsrECTiNc  the  Rupture  op  iiie  NEOoriAXioir 
FOB  Peace  with  France. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1 79G,  the  successes  of  the  Archduke  Charles 
over  Jourdan,  appeared  to  the  British  Government  to  afford  a  laTOUiaUe 
opportunity  for  renewing  their  attempts  to  effect  a  peace  with  France.  Loid 
Grenvillc,   therefore,  on  the   Oth  of  September,   1796,  forwarded  a 


through  Comte  de  Wedel  Jarlaherg,  the  Danish  Minister  at  lie  Court  of 
London,  to  M.  Koenemnnn,  the  Danish  Minister  at  Paria,  expressing  the 
desire  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  to  conclude  a.  peace  on  just  and  lionuurabie 
terms,  and  his  willingness  lo  omit  nothing  which  might  contribute  to  this 
object;  and  stating,  that  with  this  view  he  had  thought  proper  to  avail 
himself  of  the  confidenUal  intGrvention  of  the  ministers  of  a  neutral  power 
to  demand  of  the  Executive  Uii-eetory  pa.«sporta  for  u  person  of  confidence 
whom  his  Majesty  would  s^-nd  to  Paris  with  a  commission  to  discuss,  with 
the  QoTemment  there,  all  iho  most  proper  means  to  produce  so  desirable  on 
end.  In  reply  to  this  communication,  the  Kxecutivc  Directory  ordered 
M.  Delacroix,  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  to  csprees  hiraaelf  lo  M. 
Koenemann,  verbally  to  this  effect,  "  That  the  Executive  Directory  of  the 
French  republic  would  not,  for  the  future,  receive  or  answer  any  confi- 
dential oTertures  or  papers,  transmitted  through  any  intermediate  channel, 
from  the  enemies  of  the  republic ;  but  that  if  they  would  send  persons  fur- 
Qtsfaed  with  full  powers  and  official  papers,  these  might,  upon  the  frontiers, 
demand  the  passports  necessary  for  proceeding  to  Paris."  Upon  this,  Lord 
Utenville  addressed  a  note  u>  ^1.  Delacroix,  declaring  that  as  soon  as  the 
Executive  Directory  truismitled  the  necessary  passports,  of  which  he  then 
renewed  the  demand,  his  Kritannic  Majesty  would  send  a  person  to  Paris 
furnished  with  full  power,  and  official  inaiructions  to  negotiate  with  the 
Executive  Directory  on  the  means  of  terminating  the  war  by  a  just  and 
honourable  peace,  calculated  to  restore  general  tranquillity  to  Europe.  M. 
Delacroix  was  then  chargid  by  the  Directory  to  transmit  to  Lord  Grenville 
the  necessary  passports  for  a  minister  plenipotentiary  to  treat  for  peaces  aoi 
Lord  Malmesbury  was  sent  lo  Paris  in  that  capacity,  in  October,  1796. 

In  a  short  memorial  presented  by  Lord  Malmesbury,  at  his  first  interview 
with  M.  Delacroix,  on  the  2-lth  of  October,  his  lordship  adopted  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  restitution  of  conquests,  as  the  general  basis  of  a  negotiation  for 
peace :  Great  Britain  ofTercd  to  make  compensation  to  France,  by  propor- 
tionable restitutions,  for  those  territories  which  she  might  now  be  called 
upon  to  yield  up  to  the  allies.  This  proposition  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain 
was  liberal,  as,  during  the  war,  she  had  talten  from  France  colonies  of  great 
value  and  importance;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  France  had  mode  no 
capture  of  any  of  the  possessions  of  Great  Britain. 

To  this  overture,  the  Executive  Directory  replied  that,  if  Lord  Malmesbury 
would  have  agreed  to  treat  separately,  as  he  was  formerly  authorised  by  the 
terms  of  his  credentials,  the  negotiations  might  have  been  considerably 
abridged;  that  the  necessity  of  balancing  with  the  interests  of  the  two 
powers  those  of  the  allies  of  Groat  Britain  multiplied  the  combinations, 
increased  the  difficulties,  tended  to  the  formation  of  a  congress,  the  forms  of 
which,  it  was  known,  were  always  tardy,  and  required  the  accession  of 
powers  which  hitherto  had  shown  no  desire  of  accommodation,  and  had  not 
given  to  Lord  Malmesbury  himself,  according  to  his  own  declaration,  any 
power  to  stipulate  for  them.  Nevertheless,  the  Executive  Directory  declared 
that,  animated  with  an  ardent  desire  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  scourge  of  war, 
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and  to  prove  that  they  would  not  reject  any  means  of  reconciliation,  as  rood 
as  Lord  Malmesbury  should  exhibit  to  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Afbin 
sufficient  powers,  from  the  allies  of  Great  Britain,  for  stipulating  for  their 
respective  interests,  accompanied  by  a  promise  on  their  parts  to  subscribe 
to  whatever  should  be  concluded  in  their  names,  they  would  hasten  to  give 
an  answer  to  the  specific  pro})ositions  which  should  be  submitted  to  them, 
and  that  the  difficulties  should  be  removed,  as  far  as  ^ight  be  consisteDt 
with  the  safety  and  dignity  of  the  French  republic.     Lord  Malmesbury  then 
said  that,  the  British  Court  had  expressly  enjoined  him  to  listen  to  no  pro- 
posal tending  to  separate  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  from  those  of  its 
allies,  and  demanded  a  frank  and  precise  explanation  of  the  intentions  of  the 
Directory  as  to  the  proposed  principle  of  negotiation.     In  answer,  the  British 
Minister  was  called  upon  "  to  point  out,  without  the  smallest  delay,  and 
expressly,  the  objects  of  reciprocal  compensation*'  which  he  intended  to 
propose.     Lord  Malmesbury  objected  to  designate  the  objects  of  redproeal 
compensation  before  the  general  acceptation  of  the  principle  of  propordoo- 
able  restitution,  or  the  proposal,  on  the  part  of  the  Directory,  of  some  other 
principle  which  might  equally  serve  as  the  basis  of  a  negotiation.     After 
some  delay,  M.  Delacroix  said  he  had  already,  in  his  communications  with 
Lord  Malmesbury,  acknowledged  the  principle  of  compensation ;    but  that 
in  order  to  remove  every  pretext  for  further  discussion  on  that  point,  he,  in 
the  name  of  the  Executive  Directory,  now  made  a  formal  and  positive  decla- 
ration of  such  acknowledgment ;  and  he  again  invited  Ix)rd  Malmesbury  to 
designate  without  delay,  and  expressly,  the  objects  of  reciprocal  compensa- 
tion which  he  had  to  propose.     The  preliminary  principle  being  at  length 
agreed  upon.  Lord  Malmesbury  made  a  specific  statement  of  the  proposak  of 
the  British  Court.     But  these  did  not  meet  the  views  of  the  Directory ;  and 
M.  Delacroix  was  ordered  to  state  that  they  would  listen  to  no  propossh 
contrary  to  the  constitution,  the  laws,  and  the  treaties  which  bound  the 
republic.     Notice  was,   at   the   same  time,  given  to  liord  Malmesbury  to 
depart  from  Paris  within  eight-and-forty  hours,  with  all  the  persons  who 
had  accompanied  and  followed  him,  and  to  quit,  as  expeditiously  as  possible* 
the  territories  of  the  republic* 

December  30.  On  the  26tli  of  December,  Mr.  Secretary  Dundas  presented 
a  message  from  his  Majesty,  acquainting  the  House  with  the  rupture  of  the 
negotiation  for  peace  with  France.  On  the  following  day,  Mr.  Pitt,  alter 
entering  into  an  elaborate  defence  of  the  conduct  of  his  Majesty*s  Ministcn 
during  the  progress  of  the  negotiation,  moved,  ''  That  an  humble  address  be 
presented  to  his  Majesty,  to  return  his  Majesty  the  thanks  of  this  House  for 
his  most  gracious  message ;  and  for  hanng  been  pleased  to  lay  before  the 
House  the  papers  which  have  been  exchanged  in  the  course  of  the  late 
discussion,  and  the  account  transmitted  to  his  Majesty  of  its  final  result:— 
to  assure  his  Majesty,  that  we  cannot  but  deeply  participate  in  the 


•  Sec  Oflicial  Correspondence,  published  by  ihe  ])riti^h  Govcniment,  relatiTe  to  lh» 
nejc«>tirition  for  peace  between  the  French  Kepuhlic  and  Great  Britain,  DctectC's 
State  Pnpcni,  vol.  v.  pp.  169—210. 
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which  hit  Majesty  (from  his  constant  regard  to  the  interect  of  hU  subjects) 
naturally  feels  in  the  digappointment  of  his  earnest  cndeaTours  to  effect  the 
restoration  of  peace,  and  in  the  abrupt  dciemiinatioii,  on  the  part  of  the 
French  Government,  of  the  negotiation  iu  which  his  Majesty  was  engaged  : 
but  that  it  affords  us  the  greatest  connolaiion,  and  the  ulmont  incitement  to 
our  zeal  and  perseverance,  to  observe  the  aburdanl  jiroofs  that  hia  Majesty's 
conduct  hai  ~^en  guided  by  a  sincere  desire  to  effect  the  restoration  of 
general  peace,  and  to  provide  for  the  permanent  interests  of  his  kingdoms, 
and  for  the  general  security  of  Europe ;  while  his  enemies  have  advanced 
pretensions,  at  once  inconsistent  with  those  objects,  unsupported  even  on  the 
grounds  on  which  they  were  professed  to  rest,  and  repugnant  both  to  the 
system  established  by  repeated  treaties,  and  to  the  principles  and  practice 
which  have  hitherto  regulated  the  intercourse  of  independent  nations:  — 
that,  in  this  situation,  p(?rsuuded  that  tlie  present  continuance  of  the  c.ita- 
mities  of  war  can  be  imputed  only  to  the  unjust  and  exorbitant  views  of  Iiis 
Majesty's  enemies,  and  lucking  forward,  with  anxiety,  to  the  niomeDt  when 
they  may  be  disposed  to  act  on  different  principles,  we  feel  it  incumbent  on 
OS  to  afford  his  Migesty  the  most  firm  and  zealous  support  in  such  measures 
as  may  be  most  likely  to  bring  this  great  contest  to  a  safe  and  honourable 
isane ;  and  we  place  the  fullest  reliance,  under  the  protection  of  Providence, 
on  bis  Majesty's  vigilant  concern  for  the  interests  of  his  subjects,  on  the 
tried  valour  of  his  forces  by  sea  and  land,  and  on  thu  zeal,  public  spirit,  and 
resources  of  these  kingdomi',  which  can  never  be  called  forth  under  circum- 
stances more  important  to  their  permanent  welfare,  and  to  the  general 
security  and  interests  of  Europe." — Mr.  Ersklne  commenced  a  most  eloquent 
reply  to  the  Chancellor  uf  the  E\chc<iHer,  but  was  suddenly  obliged  to  sit 
down,  in  consequence  of  indi.iposition.     Upon  this 

Mr.  Fox  rose  and  said  : — "  Sorry,  indeed,  am  I  on  account  of  my  honour- 
able and  learned  friend,  ivhose  indisposition  has  suddenly  compelled  him  to 
sit  down  ;  sorry  for  the  sake  of  the  House,  whose  information,  from  the 
train  of  argument  which  he  had  adopted,  has  been  thus  unpleasantly  inter- 
rupted ;  and  sorry  for  the  cause  of  peace  and  Great  Britain,  which  Ministers, 
by  their  imprudent  counsels  and  infatuated  policy,  seem  determined  to  push 
to  the  last  verge  of  ruin,  that  I  am  thus  unexpectedly  called  upon  to  address 
the  House  on  the  present  occasion.  1  feel  it,  however,  incumbent  on  me  to 
step  forward,  knowing  that  my  opinion  on  the  subject  entirely  coincides 
with  that  of  my  honourable  and  learned  friend  mho  has  just  sat  down,  but 
lamenting,  that  in  consequence  of  his  indisposition,  the  argument  on  this 
momentous  question  mu^t  considerably  suffer  from  the  want  of  that  ability 
with  which  it  would  have  been  enforced  by  superior  powers.  I  need  not 
state,  that  the  business  before  us  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  that  the  occa- 
sion is  such,  as,  though  we  may  not  think  it  necessary  to  contemplate  it 
with  despair,  we  cannot  survey  but  with  the  most  serious  considerations,  and 
with  feelings  of  the  deepest   regret.     After  a  war  of  four  years,  vrhlch  is 
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stated  to  have  been  attended  with  many  oceixrrences  highly  honourable  and 
advantageous  to  the  British  arms,  and  to  have  been  accompanied  with  no 
disgrace,  after  the  immense  expenditure  incurred  in  the  prosecution  of  hoati- 
litics,  an  expenditure,  which  undoubtedly  has  been  greatly  aggravated  by 
the  extravagance  of  those  concerned  in  superintending  the  plan  of  operatioDt, 
after  an  addition  of  no  less  than  two  hundred  millions  to  the  national  debt, 
and  of  nine  millions  to  the  permanent  taxes  of  the  country;  after  an  enor- 
mous effusion  of  human  blood ;  after  an  incalculable  addition  to  the  aam  of 
human  wretchedness,  so  far  are  we  from  having  gained  any  point  or  any  object 
for  which  we  set  out  in  the  war,  so  far  are  wo  from  having  achieved  any 
advantage,  that  the  Minister  has  this  night  come  forward  in  a  most  elaborate 
speech,  and  has  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  the  only  effect  has  been,  that 
the  enemy  have  become  more  unreasonable  than  ever  in  their  pretensioBS, 
and  that  all  hopes  of  peace  arc  removed  to  a  still  greater  distance.  We  are 
now  not  allowed  to  hope  for  the  restoration  of  peace,  unless  some  change  is 
wrought  by  the  events  of  war.  And  at  what  period  is  this  prospect  brooght 
forward  ?  After  a  war  of  four  years,  which  so  far  from  having  produced  any 
favourable  change  in  the  disposition  of  the  enemy,  if  we  may  trust  to  the 
representations  of  the  right  honourable  genUeman,  has  only  served  to  in* 
crease  the  insolence  of  their  style,  and  the  exorbitance  of  their  preten- 
sions. The  same  necessity  is  still  stated  to  exist  for  the  continuance  of 
the  war. 

"It  would,  Sir,  have  been  some  consolation,  if  after  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  had  stated  at  such  length,  and  with  such  an  elaborate  display  of 
eloquence,  the  exorbitant  pretensions  of  the  enemy,  he  had  suggetted  some 
means  of  reducing  them.  But,  good  Ood,  how  striking  is  the  contrast !  la 
this  s])eech  of  three  hours,  I  find  only  one  solitary  sentence  which  is  at  all 
calculated  to  afford  any  hope  of  a  satisfactory  issue  to  the  present  unfor- 
tunate contest.  And  of  what  materials  does  the  remainder  of  the  specck 
consist  ?  It  is  merely  a  revival  of  opinions  by  which  we  have  been  led  on 
from  year  to  year,  and  by  which  wo  have  found  ourselves  constantly  deluded. 
We  are  left  in  the  same  hopeless  state  with  respect  to  the  attainment  of  thi 
object  of  the  contest.  The  right  honourable  gentleman  says,  that  he  for- 
merly gave  a  representation  of  the  deplorable  state  of  the  French 
from  uncertain  documents,  but  that  he  is  now  enabled  to  confirm  the 
representation  from  the  most  indubitable  authority— the  statement  of  thi 
Directory.  I  am  apt  to  believe  that  the  documents  of  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  in  both  instances  are  equally  authoritative.  Formeriy  he  |ID- 
ceeded  on  the  speeches  of  leading  members  of  the  Convention,  and  on  ofidsl 
reports.  He  now  grounded  his  statement  on  a  publication  of  the  Direclfliy* 
If  his  authority  has  failed  him  in  former  instances,  what  force  can  he  wtm 
attach  to  conclusions  drawn  from  similar  premises  ?  It  has  been  found  fiuB 
experience,  that  in  proportion  as  the  finances  of  the  French  have  been  ac- 
knowledged, even  by  themselves,  to  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb.  in  iba 
same   pro|K}rtion  have  their  exertions  been  wonderful   and   unfiafinnhd 
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Now  the  right  honourable  gentkinan  builds  his  conclosion  of  tlie  certain 
TUin  of  the  French  fioanccs  on  an  immediate  statement  from  the  Directory. 
I  wonder  that  he  docs  not  go  further,  and  quote  the  very  ingejiious  letter 
of  Lord  Malmesbury.  in  wiiicb  be  reports  the  conversation  that  took  place 
between  him  and  M.  Delacroix.  In  this  conversation  the  French  Minister 
u  represented  aa  havmg  paid  the  highest  compliments  to  the  extensive 
means  poasesaed  by  this  country,  an  having  deiicribed  it  fton  its  interna] 
aonrcea  of  wealth,  and  iVom  its  colonies  in  the  Indies,  to  be  the  mistress  of 
almost  boundless  reecurccs.  Thus,  wbLle  the  Director]'  admit  that  Great 
Sritain  ia  distinguish eil  hy  her  wealth,  and  full  of  resources,  they  have  no 
hesitation  to  ackno^tfilge  their  own  poverty  and  emborrassmenis,  Tbey 
acknowledge  to  all  Europe,  that  from  the  want  of  money,  the  army  is  consi- 
derably in  arreare,  and  every  branch  of  the  internal  administration  under 
circumstancea  of  the  greatest  embarrassment  and  distress.  They  at  the 
same  time  allow  to  this  country  all  the  advantages  of  an  augmented  com- 
merce, and  of  increasing  opulence  and  prosperity.  In  tliia  House  we  have 
heard  France  represented  as  sometimes  in  the  gidph,  and  Bometimes  on  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy;  and  it  is  rather  curious,  that  at  diiferent  periods  we 
ahould  have  heard  it  nliernately  described  at  one  time  as  in  the  very  gotph, 
and  at  another  aa  on  tiic  verge  of  bankruptcy.  But,  while  thej  admit  the 
rained  state  of  their  own  finances,  what  a  striking  contrast  do  their  exertions 
in  their  present  contost,  and  the  success  which  has  followed  from  their 
operations,  afford  to  tin.'  conduct  and  fate  of  those  who  have  been  entmated 
with  the  managemeni  of  the  war  on  the  part  of  this  country !  Whilst  we. 
in  every  quarter  whicli  it  was  deemed  most  important  to  defend,  have  been 

losing  city  after  city;    nhihc  wc  have  beeu   equttllj'  driven  irom   ths   pneeee- 

sions  which  we  conceived  to  be  necessary  to  the  security  of  our  commerce, 
or  to  the  balance  of  power.  France,  rcsourceless  and  dispirited,  all  the  while 
avoiving  her  own  distressed  situation  with  respect  to  finance,  and  talking  in  the 
most  respectful  terms  of  our  wealth  and  resources,  has  been  constantly 
adding  to  her  acquisitions,  and  aggrandizing  her  empire.  France  appears, 
in  the  present  moment,  as  the  conqueror  of  most  extensive  and  important 
territories.  Belgium  is  annexed  to  her  empire,  great  part  of  Italy  has 
yielded  to  the  force  of  her  arms,  and  Holland  is  now  united  to  the  fate  of 
the  republic  by  ties  of  the  strictest  alliance.  If,  indeed,  these  acquisitions 
could  be  regained  to  the  cause  of  Great  Britain  and  her  allies  by  a  loity  tone 
of  argument,  if  the  tide  of  victory  could  be  turned  by  the  dexterity  of 
debate,  and  the  cfHcacy  of  our  exertions  bore  any  proportion  to  the  inso- 
lence of  our  boasting,  we  need  not  yet  be  afraid  to  claim  a  decided  supe- 
riority. \Vc  are  not  at  all  deficient  on  the  score  of  confident  aaiertion  or 
presumptuous  menace. 

"  IJut.  Sir,  it  is  by  other  means  and  by  another  criterion  that  this  qneetion 
ia  to  be  decided.  Weak  and  inconsiderable  aa  I  am  in  this  House,  I  did  my 
utmost,  previous  to  the  commencement  of  this  unfortunate  contest,  to  per* 
suade  the  Government  to  send  an  ambassador  to  Paris,  when  undoubtedly  he 
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would  have  met  with  the  treatment  which  an  ambassador  of  Great  Britain  is 
now  alleged  to  have  experienced.  But  when  Ministers  tell  us  that  this 
ambassadoc  was  dismissed  in  a  way  unexampled  in  the  history  of  civili«d 
nations,  they  surely  must  have  forgotten  the  manner  in  which  M.  Chanvelin 
was  sent  from  this  country.  At  a  subsequent  period,  when  the  whole  of 
Belgium  was  regained,  when  the  French  were  not  possessed  of  one  foot  of 
ground  in  that  territory,  did  I  then  neglect  my  duty  to  the  country  ?  No ! 
I  then  renewed  my  motion  for  peace.  This  was  at  the  period  before  the 
powers  combined  against  France  had  gained  the  fortress  of  Valendennes ;  bat 
when  it  was  certain  that  it  must  fall,  I  contended  that  then  was  the  period  to 
make  peace.  And  I  now  ask,  if  an  attempt  had  been  then  made  to  negotiate, 
whether  we  might  not  have  expected  to  have  obtained  peace  on  terms  as 
honourable  and  as  advantageous  as  any  which  we  can  now  possibly  lay  daim 
to  ?  Again  and  again  have  I  pressed  upon  the  House  the  necessity  and 
policy  of  adopting  measures  for  the  restoration  of  peace,  and  again  and  again 
have  my  motions  for  that  purpose  been  rejected.  In  order  to  show  how 
greatly  Ministers  miscalculated  the  nature  of  the  contest  at  that  former 
period  when  I  argued  for  peace,  it  was  said,  *  What,  make  peace  before  yoa 
have  achieved  a  single  contest,  and  when  you  are  just  beginning  to  nakt 
advances  in  the  country  of  the  enemy  !*  Such,  at  that  time,  was  the  style  of 
reasoning  brought  forward  in  opposition  to  the  arguments  which  I  urged  in 
favour  of  peace.  So  widely  were  Ministers  then  deceived  with  respect  to  the 
nature  of  the  contest,  so  falsely  did  they  calculate  as  to  the  turn  of  subsequent 
events !  Unhappy  calculation  !  Unhappy  mistake  !  The  object  did  not 
respect  a  particular  branch  of  trade,  or  a  limited  extent  of  territory :  the 
most  important  interests  of  the  country  were  at  stake.  The  Mimsters,  by 
their  calculations,  were  not  pledging  Jamaica,  or  any  island  of  the  West 
Indies  ;  they  were  pledging  Great  Britain  herself,  the  fate  of  which  may  ia 
some  degree  be  considered  as  depending  on  the  issue  of  this  night's  debatt. 
The  right  honourable  gentleman,  formerly,  in  talking  of  the  nature  of  the 
contest,  made  use  of  a  memorable  expression,  which  cannot  easily  be  for- 
gotten. He  intimated  that  the  nature  of  the  contest  was  such,  that  oar 
exertions  ought  to  be  bounded  only  by  our  resources,  and  that  our  cffbrti 
must  be  extended  to  the  utmost  pitch,  before  we  could  hope  for  an  honourable 
termination  of  the  struggle.  He  expressly  declared  that  we  ought  not  to 
cease  from  the  contest  till  we  should  be  able  to  say, 

*  Potuit  qua?  pluriina  virtus 
Etwc,  fuit ;  toto  certatum  est  corpore  regni.' 

''  The  right  honourable  gentleman  has  stated  the  difficulties  attendant  npoa 
the  negotiation  as  arising  from  two  circumstances  ;  first,  the  difficulty  in  oB 
cases  of  proposing  overtures,  without  being  able  to  ascertain  what  recepdoa 
they  are  likely  to  experience ;  secondly,  Uie  particular  obstacleo  horn  the 
relative  situation  of  the  two  countries.  The  right  honourable  gentkaii 
has,  however,  omitted  to  state  a  difficulty  more  weighty  and  insuperable  Ihaa 


either  of  tho>e  I  have  now  mentioned.  In  every  negotiation  the  difficulty  of 
coming  to  any  definite  arrangement  must  be  infinitely  increased  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  of  distruBt  entertained  by  the  parties  with  respect  lo  their 
mntnol  intentions.  If  the  right  honourable  gentleman  had  some  reason  to 
suspect  the  sincerity  of  the  French  Directory,  had  not  they  at  least  equal 
ground  to  entertain  the  same  doubli  ^ith  respect  to  bin  views  in  the 
negotiation  ?  After  every  epithet  of  reproach  had  been  exhausted  by 
■  Ministers  to  vilify  their  charaetcrs,  was  it  to  be  expected  that  they  would 
readily  listen  to  terms  of  peace  dictated  by  those  Ministers,  eicept  Ihey  were 
brought  into  that  state  of  necessity  and  submission  which  precluded  them 
from  any  alternative,  and  compelled  them  to  an  unconditional  compliance 
with  any  pacific  proposition  thnt  might  be  presented  to  their  acceptance  ? 
When  Lord  Malmesbury.  in  addressing  the  French  minister,  bo  often  brings 
forward  his  profession  of  high  consideration,  I  cannot  but  smite,  when  I 
recollect  that  Lord  Auckland  w.is  made  a  peer  (for  1  know  of  no  other  reason 
for  hia  advancement  to  that  dignity)  merely  because  he  declared  that  the 
men  who  are  now  addressed  in  such  respectful  terms  '  ought  lo  be  put  under 
the  sword  of  the  law,"  and  because  he  lienonnced  them  as  miscreants  and 
traitors  to  all  Europe.*  His  lordship,  by  this  declaration,  brought  forward 
in  a  public  capacity,  showed  thiit  he.  acting  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  was 
not  slow  to  be  their  executioner  and  their  judge. 

'*  Sir,  there  is  one  part  of  the  address  which  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
has  entirely  omitted  to  notice,  and  to  which  I  can  by  no  means  subscribe — 
that  his  majesty  has  neglected  no  proper  opportunity  to  conclude  this  war. 
A  few  years  ago,  when  I  earnestly  pressed  Ibe  propriety  of  negotiation,  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  contended  that  the  f'rench  were  not  capable  of 
maintaining  the  relatinns  of  peace  and  amity.  He  neither,  however,  at  that 
time,  nor  at  any  subsequent  period,  showed  any  reason  why  they  were  not 
capable  of  maintaining  those  relations.  I  ask  in  what  respect  they  are  now 
become  more  capable  of  maintaining  those  relations  than  when  I  formerly 
proposed  to  treat  ?  Will  the  right  honourable  gentleman  say  that  then  there 
was  only  a  provisional  government,  and  that  there  now  exists  a  permanent 
conKtiiution  ?  I  am  sure  (hat  he  will  not  venture  to  press  that  argument,*as 
he  must  be  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  it  will  lead  him.  And  if  such  he 
the  case.  I  have  no  hesitation  to  slate,  that  the  assertion  in  the  address  that 
no  proper  opportunity  has  been  omitted  to  conclude  peace,  is  entirely  false, 
and  as  such  must  meet  my  decided  negative.  At  last,  however,  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  declares  that  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  attempt  negotiation. 
I  did  not  think  it  my  duty  to  come  forward  (o  animadvert  either  on  the 
motives  of  his  conduct,  or  on  the  probable  result  of  the  measure,  till  the  event 
had  spoken  for  itself.  The  result  has  proved  to  be  such  as,  however  anxiously 
we  may  be  disposed  to  deprecate  it,  it  was  not  ditHcutt  to  foresee  from  the 
mode  in  which  it  has  been  conducted.  If  the  country,  indeed,  consider  the 
administration  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman  to  be  a  blessing,  they  must 

•  See  DelirrtCs  Stntr  Paprrs,  vnl.  i.  p.  271. 
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take  their  choice  between  the  continuance  of  that  blessing  and  the  restomtioii 
of  ])oacc.  It  is  evident  that  those  individuals  who  have  conducted  the  war 
with  such  notorious  incapacity,  and  entailed  so  many  mischiefs  on  the  conntrj, 
must  of  all  others  be  the  most  unfit  to  repair  the  errors  of  their  own  pdicy, 
and  secure  to  Great  Britain  the  enjoyment  of  permanent  tranquillity.  Bat 
not  only  have  they  evinced  this  glaring  incapacity  in  the  management  of  the 
present  war ;  their  conduct  in  former  negotiations  with  respect  to  Spain  and 
Russia  has  been  such  as  on  the  one  hand  to  excite  considerable  distnut,  and 
on  the  other  to  inspire  a  well -grounded  hope  of  bringing  them  down  from  the 
loftiest  pretensions  to  the  most  humiliating  concessions.  But  what  can  be 
thought  of  their  sincerity  in  the  present  instance,  when  they  have  repeatedly 
declared  that  any  peace  under  the  particular  circumstances  could  only  afibrd  a 
breathing  space  from  hostility,  and  ultimately  must  tend  to  redouble  all  the  mif- 
chiefs  to  be  dreaded  irom  a  continuance  of  the  war  ?  But  even  if  Ministers  had 
conducted  the  war  with  ability  as  distinguished  as  their  incapacity  has  been 
notorious,  if  they  had  displayed  in  debate  as  much  temper  and  pmdence  as 
they  have  discovered  impolitic  and  indecent  violence,  if  they  had  ihowB 
themselves  as  much  friends  to  the  French  as  on  every  occasion  they  have 
endeavoured  to  prove  themselves  the  reverse  ;  still  J  should  have  no  hopes 
of  peace  on  any  permanent  basis,  except  the  present  system  of  policy  wai 
entirely  changed,  and  the  principles  upon  which  the  war  waa  undertaken 
totally  disavowed.  If  the  administration  were  to  be  transferred  into  the 
hands  of  persons  whose  abilities  I  admire,  and  whose  integrity  I  respect,  as 
much  as  I  contemn  and  reprobate  the  talents  and  character  of  thoae  who  are 
now  placed  at  the  helm  of  affairs,  still  I  should  consider  this  change  of 
system  and  disavowal  of  principles  to  be  a  necessary  preliminary  of  peace. 
It  is  necessar}*.  Sir,  for  the  solidity  of  any  peace  that  may  be  concluded,  that 
maxims  of  sound  sense  and  of  impartial  equity  be  recognised  in  the  oatset 
of  the  negotiation.  The  present  has  been  a  war  of  passion  and  of  prejndiee, 
and  not  of  policy  and  self-defence.  The  right  honourable  gentleman,  what- 
ever may  have  been  his  sincerity  in  the  transaction,  is  no  atranger  to  the 
advantages  that  may  be  derived  from  the  idea  of  a  pending  negotiatioa. 
lliat  he  now  feels  those  advantages  nobody  will  dispute.  I  know  that  soae 
weeks  ago  a  very  confident  report  was  circulated  with  respect  to  the  proba- 
bility of  peace.  It  would  be  curious  to  know  how  far  Lord  Malmesbory  al 
that  period  n^s  influenced  by  any  such  belief.  It  docs  not  appear  ftom  Ae 
papers  on  the  table  that  at  the  moment  he  could  reasonably  hope  lor  a 
successful  issue  to  his  negotiation.  It  seems  doubtful,  indeed,  from  the 
inspection  of  those  papers,  whether  Lord  Malmesbury  was  not  sent  over  merriy 
to  show  his  diplomatic  dexterity ;  to  fence  and  parry  with  M.  Delacroix,  ii 
order  to  evince  his  superior  skill  and  adroitness  in  the  managemeBt  of 
argument  and  the  arts  of  political  finesse  ;  to  confound  the  shallow  capacity 
and  superficial  reasoning  of  the  French  minister,  and  to  make  the  caoK  of 
this  country  appear  to  bo  the  better  cause.  While  Lord  Malnesbwy  wai 
employed  thus  honourably  in  the  display  of  his  talents  at  Paris,  the  Mintrter 
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had  an  object  of  policy  to  ansivcr  at  home.  It  was  found  convenient  for  the 
purpose  of  financial  arrangements  to  hold  out  the  hopes  of  peace,  till  such 
time  as  it  was  found  that  the  appearance  of  negoilation  might  be  leitouscod 
without  any  unfavourable  effect  as  to  the  supplies  of  the  year. 

"  But,  in  order  more  completely  to  iiscertain  the  sincerity  which  has  been 
shown  by  Ministers  in  the  desire  which  they  have  expressed  ibr  peace,  and 
the  fairness  of  the  means  wliicli  they  have  employed  for  the  attainment  of 
that  object,  it  may  be  necepsaiy  to  enter  a  little  more  rabutely  into  the 
history  of  the  negotiation.  And  to  follow  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
through  the  long  detail  which  lie  has  brought  forward  on  the  subject,  and 
which  was  sufficiently  labonrcd  to  prore  that  ho  was  aware  of  all  the  diffi- 
culties with  which  he  had  to  contend  in  vindicating  the  character  of  the 
British  Government,  and  of  the  necessity  of  pulling  the  most  favourable 
gloss  upon  their  conduct.  The  first  step  taken  for  the  purpose  of  negotiation 
was  the  communication  at  Basle,  in  which  Mr.  Wickhom  had  been  engaged 
M  the  agent  of  the  British  Oovernment.  As  he  was  not  authorized  to  take 
any  definitive  step,  or  to  make  any  declaration  binding  on  the  Oovernment. 
but  little  stress  could  he  laid  on  that  circumstance.  Those,  however,  who 
attended  to  the  details  of  that  iraoaaction,  would  not  be  disposed,  even  in 
that  early  stage  of  the  businens,  to  draw  any  inference  very  favourable  to  the 
sincerity  of  Ministers.  The  mission  of  Lord  Malmesbury  is  unquestionably 
what  Ministers  wish  to  be  considered  as  the  grand  effort  for  ])eace,  and  as 
afibrding  an  unequivocal  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  their  wishes  for  iU  attain- 
ment. Of  the  details  of  that  negotiation  we  are  enabled  to  judge  from  the 
papers  which  have  been  laid  upon  the  table  of  this  House.  Until  the 
publication  of  his  Majesty's  maniftsta  on  the  subject,  I  wa?  only  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances  of  that  transaction  from  the  statement  of  the  public 
prints.  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  when  the  manifesto  reached  me  in  the 
country  ;  and,  from  the  perusal  of  its  contents,  was  induced  to  suspect  that  I 
must  have  been  completely  misled  in  my  previous  information.  On  the 
inspection,  however,  of  the  papers  laid  on  your  table,  I  was  still  more 
surprised  when  I  found  that  the  public  prints  were  much  more  accurate  in 
their  representation  of  facts  than  his  Majesty's  declaration.  Never,  indeed, 
was  there  any  paper  brought  forward  with  the  stamp  of  official  authority  so 
little  connected  with  the  documents  upon  which  it  is  professed  to  be  founded 
— so  little  warranted  in  the  conclusions  drawn  from  its  premises.  It  entirely 
conceals  the  most  important  facts  of  the  negotiation,  and  states  the  others  so 
loosely  as  not  to  exhibit  them  in  any  precise  and  distinct  shape.  The  right 
honourable  gentleman  has  stated,  that  a  degree  of  disrespect  was  in  the  first 
instance  shown  to  a  foreign  court  by  the  French  Directory,  in  their  refusal  to 
grant  a  passport  for  a  British  ambassador,  upon  the  application  of  the 
minister  from  the  Court  of  Denmark.  But  how  does  this  fact  stand?  The 
Court  of  Denmark  did  not  at  all  interfere  in  the  business.  The  Danish 
minister,  in  the  letter  in  which  he  applied  for  a  passport,  expressly  stated, 
that  be  acted  merely  in  a  private  capacity,  and  not  in  consequence  of  any 
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instruction  which  he  had  received  from  his  court.  So  much,  then*  for  the 
alleged  disrespect  shown  by  the  French  to  a  foreign  court,  and  the  inferenee 
which  is  thence  drawn  of  a  disposition  thus  manifested  to  throw  contempt 
on  all  established  usages,  and  to  dispense  with  the  ordinary  forms  of  ac- 
commodation and  the  understood  civilities  of  political  intercourse. 

'*  I  understand  that,  as  an  apology  for  bringing  forward  the  manifesto 
previous  to  the  publication  of  the  papers,  much  has  been  said  of  the 
mechanical  labour  of  preparing  those  papers  for  the  inspection  of  the  House. 
I  have  formerly  been  in  office,  and  I  believe  that  those  who  are  now  engaged 
in  the  service  of  the  department  are  fully  as  capable  and  diligent  as  the 
persons  by  whom  I  was  then  assisted.  And  I  confidently  declare,  that  I  see 
nothing  in  the  mechanical  labour  of  those  papers  that,  if  they  had  arrived  on 
Saturday  morning,  ought  to  have  prevented  them  from  being  in  a  state  of 
readiness  to  be  produced  on  Saturday  evening.  But  I  rather  suspect,  that 
with  regard  to  the  publication  of  the  manifesto,  it  was  thought  expedient  to 
attempt  to  give  a  bias  to  the  sentiments  of  the  House  before  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  submit  the  facts  contained  in  the  papers  to  their  cool  and  sober 
investigation.  As  to  the  delay  which  has  been  imputed  on  the  score  of 
mechanical  labour,  I  am  rather  disposed  to  believe  that  it  was  purposdy  in- 
terposed, in  order  to  afford  to  Ministers  an  opportunity  of  revising  the 
papers,  and  of  deciding  what  part  of  their  contents  it  might  be  prudent  to 
suppress,  and  what  might  be  safely  submitted  to  the  public  eye.  It  if 
curious  to  attend  to  the  nature  of  the  powers  with  which  Lord  Malmesbnrj 
was  furnished,  and  to  their  connexion  with  the  object  of  his  mission.  He 
was  sent  in  order  to  negotiate  for  peace,  and  furnished  with  full  powers  to 
conclude ;  but  though  he  was  thus  authorized  to  conclude,  he  was  allowed 
no  latitude  to  treat.  He  had  no  instructions  with  respect  to  the  terms  he 
should  propose,  and  no  discretion  upon  which  to  act  with  respect  to  the 
propositions  he  might  receive.  When  he  was  asked,  if  he  came  to  treat  for 
the  King  of  Great  Britain  separately,  he  said.  No ;  but  that  he  came  jointly 
to  treat  for  the  King  of  Great  Britain  and  his  allies.  When  he  was  asked,  if 
he  was  furnished  with  any  powers  from  those  allies,  he  again  replied,  Xa 
When  he  was  asked,  what  terms  he  had  to  propose ;  he  said,  he  would  send 
for  instructions.  Thus  it  appeared,  that  he  was  empowered  to  oondnde  fcr 
the  King  of  Great  Britain,  but  not  qualified  to  treat ;  and  that  for  the  aUiei 
for  whom  he  came  to  treat,  he  had  no  power  to  conclude.  Could  tbeie 
possibly  be  a  more  ridiculous  farce — a  more  palpable  mockery  of  the  formi 
of  negotiation  ? 

*'  We  next  come  to  the  basis  ;  and  this,  indeed,  carries  us  bat  a  little  way 
in  the  progress  of  negotiation.  In  this  instance,  the  basis  was  laid 
as  to  comprehend  no  distinct  object,  and  to  be  reducible  to  no 
meaning.  It  was  that  sort  of  general  principle  which  no  one  could  ponibly 
dispute,  but  which  could  at  the  same  time  be  attended  with  no  pndieii 
benefit.  The  French  accordingly  stated,  that  they  had  agreed  to  jom 
principle,  and  that  they  only  disputed  its  application.     The  right  hoBOUaye 


gentleman  has  asserted,  that  a  basis  ia  always  desirable  ;  but,  then,  it  ought 
to  be  a  basis  which  meant  something,  und  not,  as  in  the  present  instance, 
which  meant  nothing.  The  principle  of  mutual  compensations  is  sab- 
stantiatlf  recognised  in  every  negotiation,  and  did  not  require  to  be  specified. 
The  general  objects  of  iliapute  in  fixing  a  basis  of  negotiation  have  been, 
whether  it  should  be  regulated  by  the  status  quo  imte  belluni,  or  the  u/i 
poitidetia  f  The  right  honoursble  gentleman  stated,  as  a  proof  of  reluctance 
to  negotiate  on  the  part  of  the  French,  that  they  for  some  time  hesitated  to 
admit  out  propoaed  bast»;  but,  in  fact,  they  virtually  recognised  the  principle 
when  they  entered  into  the  discusaion  of  terms.  He  who  a>.ks,  what  you 
will  give,  or  sUtea  what  he  ia  willing  to  receive,  at  onco  admits  the  basis  of 
mutual  compensation.  But  as  a  proof  of  the  consistency  of  Ministers,  a 
fortnight  afterwards,  when  tlie  French  formally  recognised  the  principle,  and 
asked  Lord  Malmesbury,  what  terms  he  was  prepared  to  propose  ;  he  was 
unprovided  with  any  answer,  and  obliged  to  send  to  this  country  for  instruc- 
tions. What  inference  ia  to  be  drawn  from  this  conduct  on  the  part  of 
Ministers  ?  Is  it  not  most  probable,  that  by  thus  bringing  forward  a  futile, 
illusory,  and  unmeaning  ba^ia,  they  expected  to  disgust  the  French  in  the 
first  instance,  and  at  once  to  get  rid  of  the  negotiation  ?  And  if  the  French, 
who  must  have  felt  themselves  mocked  by  this  treatment,  and  who  must  have 
been  more  and  more  assured  of  the  insincerity  of  our  Ministers,  had  thought 
proper  to  stop  all  furilier  proceedings,  ivould  they  not  have  been  fully 
justified  }  On  what  principle  were  they  bound  to  countenance  a  transaction 
which  was  conducted  with  no  good  faith,  ond  could  promise  no  satisfactory 
isBiie  ?  Undoubtedly,  Ministers  expected  that  the  French  would  resent  the 
insult,  and  break  ofi"  the  negiiliation  in  its  outset.  They  thus  liopi,-d  to 
obtain  an  ca^y  credit  for  their  pacific  intentions,  and  to  throw  upon  the 
enemy  the  odium  of  detcimined  hostility  and  an  unreasonable  rejection  of 
the  preliminary  basis  of  negotiation.  Unfortunatelj",  however,  for  this  pro- 
ject, the  basis  was  recognised.  The  disappointment  of  Ministers  was 
evident.  Lord  Malmesbury  wa.s  unprepared  how  to  act,  and  obliged  to  send 
home  for  further  instructions.  The  question  with  Ministers  then  became. 
'  Since  the  French  have  so  ungraciously  and  uneipectedly  accepted  the  basis 
which  we  intended  to  be  rejected,  what  can  we  find  that  they  must  be  indis- 
pensably called  upon  to  refuse  ?  What  terms  of  insult  and  humiliation  can 
we  find  that  may  rouse  their  ptide,  and  inevitably  provoke  rejection  ? ' 
Lord  Malmesbury,  who  before  had  no  terms  to  propose,  was  now  instructed 
to  bring  forward  terms  for  the  purpose  of  being  rejected ;  and  care  was  taken 
that  they  should  be  of  such  a  nature  as  that  they  could  not  undergo  much 
discussion,  or  readily  fail  of  their  purpose. 

"  1  come  now.  Sir,  to  consider  what  was  said  by  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  with  respect  to  the  particular  terms.  In  commencing  this  part  of 
bis  speech,  he  thought  some  apology  necessary  for  the  sort  of  terms  which 
had  been  proposed  by  Lord  ftlalmesbury  on  the  jiart  of  this  country.  He 
staled,  that  it  was  always  usual  to  he  somewhat  high  in  our  demands  in  the 
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first  instance  ;  that  proportions  at  the  commencement  of  a  negotiation  were 
never  considered  as  decisive ;  and  that,  in  the  progress  of  treating,  we  might 
relax  from  our  original  demands  as  circumstances  should  render  expedient. 
But  was  the  right  honourable  gentleman  so  unfit  for  the  situation  which  he 
held,  so  ill  qualified  to  judge  of  the  conduct  which  was  proper  for  thoN 
times,  as  seriously  to  maintain  this  argument  }  Did  he  not  recollect,  that, 
from  what  he  had  himself  stated,  negotiation  itself  might  he  considered  as 
made  upon  a  hostile  principle  ?  He  had  described  it  as  a  negotiation,  the 
unsuccessful  result  of  which  must  tend  to  divide  France  and  to  unite  Cheat 
Britain,  which  must  give  indubitable  confirmation  to  the  justice  of  our  canse, 
and  add  double  energy  to  our  future  efforts.  In  this  situation,  and  with  this 
particular  view,  what  wise  man  would  have  looked  to  the  last  precedent 
of  negotiation  in  order  to  regulate  his  conduct,  and  have  conceived  it 
neccssar}'  to  proceed  with  all  the  tcdiousness  of  forms  and  dexterity  of 
diplomatic  artifice  which  might  have  been  employed  in  any  former  instance  ? 
Instead  of  currying  your  pretensions  higher  than  you  might  be  disposed  to 
accept,  you  should  have  gone  to  the  other  extreme ;  you  should  have  staled 
them  at  the  lowest  point  of  what  you  deemed  to  be  fair  and  equitable,  and. 
if  anything,  liave  been  rather  below  the  mark  of  what  you  might  fairiy 
claim,  than  exorbitant  and  unreasonable  in  your  demands.  Yon  would  thus 
have  secured  the  end  whicli  the  Minister  professed  to  have  in  view—to 
render  apparent  to  all  Europe  the  equity  and  moderation  of  your  own 
sentiments,  and  the  injustice  and  ambition  of  the  enemy.  Had  the  French, 
from  a  suspicion  of  your  sinceiity,  been  inclined  to  break  off  the  negotiation 
in  the  first  stage,  they  might  have  said,  *  As  no  basis  has  been  agreed  upoo, 
we  see  that  the  negotiation  can  come  to  no  good,  and  therefore  we  will  stop 
all  further  proceedings.'  But  when  they  acceded  to  your  basis,  and  inrited 
you  to  ])ropose  particular  terms,  it  became  you  to  be  doubly  careful,  by  the 
fairness  and  moderation  with  which  you  acted,  to  demonstrate  the  equity  of 
your  character,  and  vindicate  your  sincerity  in  the  eyes  of  Europe. 

*'  1  shall  now  advert,  Sir,  to  the  two  confidential  memorials.  I  eonfesi 
that  I  never  was  more  struck  with  the  impossibility,  even  for  talents  the 
most  s])lendid,  and  eloquence  the  most  powerful,  to  cover  the  weakness  of  a 
cause  and  supply  the  deficiency  of  real  argument,  than  in  the  instance  of 
what  the  right  honourable  gentleman  said  with  respect  to  Holland.  Eves  if 
Holland  should  be  restored  to  its  former  situation,  if  the  Stadtholder  ahouU 
be  reinstated  in  the  government,  and  the  alliance  renewed  with  this  country, 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  does  not  go  the  length  of  saying,  that  even 
then  he  would  restore  to  Holland  all  her  former  possessions.  No  ;  he  might 
then,  perhaps,  only  be  disposed  to  relax  in  their  favour  a  considerable  put  of 
the  conditions  on  which  the  present  state  of  things  obliges  him  to  insuL  A 
right  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Dundas)  some  time  since  made  a  very 
imprudent  declaration  in  this  House  :  that  us  we  had  taken  the  C«pe  of 
(lood  Hope  and  Ceylon,  we  meant  to  keep  them  forever.  We  feel ounelfes. 
it  serm*:.  tun  nearly  interested  in  th^se  acquisitions  to  be  disposed  to 
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quiah  them.  Thi§  is  reasonins  VL-ry  much  d  la  Franealie.  We  say  that  it  ia 
better  CTen  for  the  Dutch  themselves,  that  Ceylon  and  the  Cape  of  Oood 
Hope  should  be  in  our  hands  than  in  theirs.  The  French  may,  with  equal 
justice,  allege  the  same  preteacc^  for  their  refusal  to  part  with  Belgium.  They 
may  say  that  it  is  more  for  the  interesl  of  Belgium  that  it  should  remain  in 
their  bands  than  that  it  should  be  restored  to  Austria.  But  if  Holland  he 
not  in  cTery  respect  reinstated  in  her  former  situation,  then,  says  the  right 
honourable  gentleman,  we  have  nothing  to  propose.  U  is  curious  to  remark, 
in  the  Tery  moment  that  he  is  at  such  pain*  to  represent  tlic  demands  of  the 
French  as  in  the  highest  degree  exorbitant  and  unjust,  how  njuch  he  counte- 
nances those  demands  by  the  tityle  of  his  own  pretensions.  He  says,  ■  Wc 
have  taken  a  great  deal  from  Holland,  they  have  taken  nothing  from  us, 
therefore  we  are  not  bound  in  jusiice  and  equity  to  make  them  any  restitu- 
tion ;  but  if  Maeatricht.  or  stmic  place,  be  ceded  to  the  Emperor  for  the 
security  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  ivc  may  perhaps  be  induced  to  make 
them  some  restitution,  but  on  no  account  can  wc  consent  thai  Ceylon  or  the 
Cape  of  Oood  Hope  shall  be  restored.'  On  the  same  grounds  might  the 
French  say,  '  We  have  taken  a  great  deal  from  the  Emperor,  he  has  taken 
nothing  from  us,  we,  therefore,  are  not  bound  in  justice  and  equity  to  make 
him  any  restitution  :  we  demand  that  the  vti  posxidetU  shall  be  the  basis  of 
the  negotiation.'  What  are  the  specific  proposals  which  you  make  to 
the  French?  You  propose  to  them  to  give  up  all  their  conqucsta  to  the 
Emperor,  and  to  evacuate  Itdy.  The  ri^ht  honourable  gentleman  has  said. 
that  it  is  a  strained  geographical  supposition,  that  by  this  demand  with 
respect  to  Italy,  it  should  be  understood  that  they  are  also  required  to 
evacuate  Savoy  and  Nice.  I  know  not  upon  what  geographical  authority  he 
procetds.  when  he  affirms  that  this  would  be  a  strained  supposition.  I  always 
thought  thiit  these  places  had  been  in  no  other  country  but  Italy  ;  perhaps 
I  may  have  been  mistaken.  You  propose  to  the  French  to  evacuate  Italy,  to 
give  up  the  Milanese,  Belgium,  and  Luxcmburgh  ;  you  demand  of  tliem 
to  negotiate  the  arrangement  of  peace  with  Germany,  with  his  imperial 
Majesty  as  constitutional  head  of  the  empire.  And  though  the  French  are 
already  at  peace  with  the  most  considerable  Germanic  powers,  with  the  King 
of  Prussia,  with  the  Electors  of  Saxony,  Hanover,  &c.,  you  thus  would  place 
them  in  a  situation  in  which  they  would  have  to  begin  all  these  treaties  anew. 
Y'ou  hint,  indeed,  that  in  consequence  of  this  arrangement,  which  supposes 
on  their  part  so  great  a  sacrifice,  it  is  not  impossible  that  some  cession  may 
be  made  to  them  on  the  Germanic  side  of  their  frontiers.  And  in  return  for 
all  the  sacrifices  you  require  from  the  French  you  offer  to  restore  to  them 
Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Tobago  ;  reserving,  however,  one  of  them  as  an 
equivalent,  if  they  arc  to  retain  St.  Domingo. 

"  The  restoration  of  Belgium  is  stated  as  a  sine  qnA  rum ;  it  has  been 
represented  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance  that  it  should  not  be  suffered  to 
remain  in  the  hands  of  the  French.  1  should,  indeed,  regret  to  see  Belgium 
attached  to  the  territories  of  the  republic  :  but  if  you  are  realty  sincere  in 
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your  wishes  for  peace,  if  you  consider  Belgium  as  an  objcGt  of  so  much 
value,  do  not  offer  brass  for  gold.  Let  us  put  the  case,  that  Belgium  was 
still  in  the  hands  of  the  Emperor,  how  would  you  treat  the  offer  of  two 
or  three  West  India  islands,  on  the  part  of  the  French,  in  order  that  it  might 
be  given  up  to  them  ?  If  you  really  wished  France  to  give  up  Belgium  you 
should  have  offered  to  give  up  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  a  determination 
has  been  so  indiscreetly  expressed  to  retain.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  it  ought  only  to  be  considered  as  an  instrument  to  procure  the  resto- 
ration of  peace  on  favourable  terms,  and  that  if  you  could  get  a  premier 
equivalent,  you  ought  not  to  keep  it.  What  you  now  offer  is  trifling  indeed* 
and  if  France  should  comply  with  your  demands,  what  would  be  her  relative 
situation  with  respect  to  the  other  powers  of  Europe  ?  She  would,  in  that 
case,  have  given  up  Belgium,  Luxemburgh,  and  Italy,  and  farther  it  is 
required  that  something  should  be  ceded  to  the  Emperor,  in  order,  as  is 
stated,  to  render  him  secure  on  the  side  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands.  The 
three  great  powers  of  Europe  will  all  of  them  be  left  with  considerable 
acquisitions.  The  King  of  Prussia  has  gained  a  third  part  of  Poland. 
Russia  has  obtained  a  coni^iderable  extent  of  territory  from  that  unfortunate 
country ;  and,  in  addition  to  his  share  in  the  division,  it  is  also  proposed 
that  the  Emperor  of  Germany  shall  be  put  in  possession  of  Maestricht,  or  of 
some  other  place.  France  is  only  to  be  left  with  Savoy,  Nice,  and  Avignon. 
Is  the  state  of  the  war  such  as  to  justify  this  proposition?  Is  it  fiur  and 
equitable  that  all  the  other  powers  should  gain  more  than  France  ?  When 
Great  Britain  made  a  proposition  so  unreasonable,  France  naturally  took  a 
step  calculated  to  give  confidence  to  the  people  in  those  countries  she  had 
annexed  to  the  republic,  by  declaring  that  on  no  account  could  she  consent 
to  give  them  up.  In  the  ingenious  conference  which  took  place  between  the 
British  aniba^^udor  and  the  French  minister.  Lord  Malmcsbury  declared  that 
the  King  of  Great  Britain  would  not  recede  from  his  demand  with  respect  to 
the  Netherlands.  Must  not  the  French,  in  consequence  of  this  declaratkm, 
have  been  induced  to  assume  an  equally  resolute  tone  with  respect  to  their 
intention  of  keeping  that  territory,  when,  from  the  nature  of  the  tennt 
proposed,  they  perceived  no  likelihood  that  peace  could  be  had  ?  As  to  the 
French  minister  having  asked  Lord  Malmcsbury  to  give  in  his  ultimatum,  it 
evidently  meant  no  more  than  that  he  should  make  a  formal  declaration  of 
what  he  had  said  with  respect  to  Belgium ;  a  demand  which  tnrcly  cannot 
be  con:>idercd  as  unreasonable.  After  having  heard  this  day  so  much  stated 
of  the  value  of  Belgium,  and  such  importance  attached  to  the  demand  that  it 
should  be  restored  to  the  Emperor,  I  cannot  but  recollect  that  it  is  not  very 
long  since  the  people  of  that  country  were  in  a  state  of  rebellion,  and  that  it 
was  surmised  at  the  time  that  we  were  by  no  means  averse  to  support  them 
in  their  endeavours  to  shake  off  the  Austrian  yoke.  But  however  great  the 
value  of  Belgium  may  be,  is  it  an  object  of  such  immense  oonsequeaee  as  to 
justify  the  continuance  of  a  long,  a  hazardous,  and  destructive  war  ?  Is  it 
worth  hi'ii.,'  ccntcnded  for  at  the  cx]'  nsc  of  such  blood  and  treasure?    Aad 
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even  if  the  objects  be  deemed  so  valuable  as  to  jualtfy  all  these  Gucrifices, 
there  is  another  question  to  be  considered.  If,  in  addition  to  that  espenae 
and  carnage  with  which  the  vat  has  already  been  attended,  it  be  proper  to 
sacrifice  a  hundred  millions  more,  and  a  hundred  thousand  men  for  its 
attainment,  it  ought  also  to  be  shown  thut  it  is  attainable  by  those  means. 
From  the  experience  of  the  past,  who  will  prctoad  to  eay  that  a  continuance 
of  war  and  all  its  calamities  will  tend  uUim.ttely  to  bring  you  nearer  to  your 
object  ?  It  ought,  beside,  to  be  recollected  that  the  Emperor,  who  is  your 
fnend  to-day,  may  be  your  enemy  to-morrow.  I  remember  that  it  is  not 
eight  months  since  the  Emperor  was  not  so  much  a  favourite  with  Miniaterii ; 
perhaps,  indeed,  they  were  cftutioua  in  espresaing  their  partiality,  lest  it 
should  he  suspected  that  money  was  Uien  going  to  the  court  of  Vienna,  At 
that  time  the  King  of  Sardinia  was  estoUed  as  a  pattern  of  fidelity  to  all 
princes :  the  Emperor  seemed  to  make  no  figure  in  the  comparison.  I  do 
rot  mean  to  impute  to  the  SarJinian  monarch  any  breach  of  faith  ;  circum- 
stances of  necessity  compelled  liim  lo  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  P>ench 
republic,  and  we  have  not  hearcl  in  what  situation  he  is  now  to  be  considered 
with  respect  to  this  country.  Ministers  have  already  sent  large  sums  to  his 
imperial  Majesty  :  we  are  about  to  make  still  further  advances,  and  it  cannot 
be  calculated  that  the  alliance  can  be  maintained  at  an  expense  to  the 
country  of  less  than  two  millions  annually.  1  mean  no  reflection  on  the 
character  of  the  Emperor;  but  if  wc  should  not  be  able  to  grant  him  the 
same  assistance,  he  may  he  reduced  to  the  same  necessity  as  the  King  of 
Sardinia,  and  compelled  to  conclude  a  peace.  When  all  these  circumstances 
■re  considered,  together  with  the  sacrifices  which  must  necessarily  be 
incurred  in  the  attempt  to  wrest  Belgium  from  the  French,  and  the  uncer- 
tainty of  obtaining  the  object,  the  Minister,  who,  on  that  ground  only,  shall 
refuse  to  make  peace,  has  undoubtedly  much  to  answer  for  on  the  score  both 
of  policy  and  humanity. 

"  And  here.  Sir,  comes  the  question  of  the  treaty  concluded  with  the 
Emperor  in  1793,  by  which  wc  engaged  not  to  lay  down  our  arms  without 
his  consent.  I  greatly  lamented  the  conclusion  of  any  such  treaty  at  the 
time,  and  then  brought  forward  a  motion,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  House 
not  to  approve  of  any  engagements  that  might  tend  to  create  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  peace..  If  wc  urge  the  stipulations  of  a  treaty  as  a  reason  why  we 
cannot  conclude  peace  but  on  certain  terms,  we  directly  sanction  the  sort  of 
argument  ivhich  is  represented  as  so  unjustifiable  on  the  part  of  the  French. 
I  certainly  am  no  friend  to  setting  up  the  constitution  of  France  against  the 
drail  pubtique  of  Europe.  But  are  the  French  in  their  arrangements  to 
consider  the  engagements  of  our  treaties  as  of  greater  weight  and  consequence 
than  wc  affect  to  consider  theirs  ?  The  right  honourable  gentleman  has  put 
the  case,  that  supposing  the  French  constitution  decreed  that  the  city  of 
"Westminster  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  republic,  were  we  bound  to 
respect  such  a  dftcrminalion  ?  The  case  may  be  retorted,  that  if  we  by  our 
treaty  with  the  Emperor  had  stipulated  to  put  him  in  possession  of  Paris, 
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with  what  colour  could  go  ridiculous  a  stipulation  be  urged  aa  an  obstacle  to 
peace  ?  We  had  no  more  right  to  talk  of  our  treaties,  than  they  of  the 
regulations  laid  down  with  respect  to  their  boundaries.  If  an  absurd  or 
impracticable  condition  is  introduced  into  a  treaty,  is  there  not  reason  to 
suspect  that  it  has  been  foisted  in  merely  for  the  purpose  of  throwing 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  peace  ? 

''  The  right  honourable  gentleman  has  gone  at  length  into  the  subject  of 
the  French  constitution.  He  laid  great  stress  on  a  remark  of  M.  Delacroix, 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  revoke  the  regulations  of  the  constitution  with 
respect  to  the  boundaries  of  the  republic  without  convening  the  primary 
assemblies.  This,  which  he  treated  as  an  exaggeration  of  the  proposition  of 
the  French  Minister,  that  it  was  impossible  to  give  up  any  part  of  the 
territory  annexed  to  the  republic,  I,  on  the  contrary,  consider  in  the  light  of 
an  explanation,  and  as  doing  away  all  the  offensive  part  of  the  principle. 
For  instance,  if  the  Prince  of  Hesse  Darmstadt  had  applied  to  me,  as  a 
Minister  of  this  country,  to  conclude  with  him  a  subsidiary  treaty,  if  I 
thought  the  measure  advisable  I  would  have  signified  my  readiness  to 
acquiesce  in  his  application  ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  would  have  told  him 
that  I  must  first  consult  the  House  of  Commons,  and  that  without  their 
approbation  the  constitution  declared  that  it  was  impossible  to  dispose  of 
any  part  of  the  public  money.  The  same  conduct  I  should  hare  punned 
towards  the  Emperor,  in  making  advances  to  whom  Ministers,  during  the 
present  session,  have  thought  themselves  entitled  to  dispense  with  the  most 
valuable  privilege  of  the  House  of  Commons.  And  when,  in  this  instance, 
I  cited  the  constitution  of  this  country,  it  could  not  be  considered  as  a  direct 
negative  on  the  application,  but  only  as  throwing  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
the  measure.  We  are  not  bound  to  respect  the  French  constitution ;  but 
they,  undoubtedly,  in  the  course  of  negotiation,  may  fairly  urge  any  grooid 
of  difficulty  which  its  regulations  present  to  a  compliance  with  our  demand*. 

*'  The  right  honourable  gentleman  has  imputed  to  the  French  all  the 
odium  and  blame  of  breaking  ofi*  the  negotiation.  He  says  that  we  are 
not  bound  by  anything  as  a  sine  qua  non^  for  that,  in  the  nature  of  a  nego- 
tiation, is  impossible  until  it  is  concluded.  That,  Sir,  is  easily  stated  in  the 
course  of  a  debate.  liut  whatever  the  right  honourable  gentleman  may  say 
upon  the  subject,  the  world  at  large,  in  judging  dispassionately  upon  it,  will 
regard  the  mcmoridl  of  Lord  Malmesbury  as  the  sine  qua  turn  of  the  court  of 
Great  Britain  respecting  Hclj^ium.  You  say  it  may  be  recovered  by  force  of 
arms.  Good  God  !  what  is  the  probability  of  that  event :  \Miat  are  we  to 
do  ?  What  can  we  do  r  What  security  have  we  that  we  shall  not  sink  in 
our  prospects  upon  that  event,  and  that  they  will  not  rise  in  proportioo  si 
we  sink  r  Ucmcniber  the  time  when  Belgium  was  in  possession  of  the  allies. 
and  it  was  proposed  that  we  should  enter  upon  a  negotiation  for  peace  then,  sad 
ut  which  time  the  French  would  have  glndly  attended  to  terms  of  peace  of 
wliiih  they  will  not  now  hear.  What,  in  the  prosecution  of  this  unhappy 
coniesjt.  .in    you  to  look  for  tlr    fuitht  i  you  j)r«ceed.  but  terms  still  woftf 
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than  thoBe  which  jon  might  obtain  even  now,  if  jou  gave  proof  of  sincerity 
in  the  nef^tiation  ?  Consider  what  your  diagrace  will  be  if  you  f&il  to 
recover  Belgium,  whicii  you  hnvo  told  the  world  is  a  sine  qud  no».  Are  jou 
prepared  for  all  the  hazards  that  may  attend  it  ?  If  yoa  are,  aay  so  at  once 
boldly,  and  act  like  men  ;  but  do  not  amuse  the  people 'of  this  country  by  a 
delnsire  pretence,  ae  you  did  by  an  amendment  wliich  you  adopted  to  get  rid 
of  the  motion  of  an  lionoucahlc  friend  of  mine,*  and  in  wliich  you  ttated  to 
Europe  that  jod  would  negotiate  with  France  when  her  gavemmcnt  was 
capable  of  maintaining  the  relations  of  peace  and  amity  with  other  powers. | 
I  know  that  these  little  tricks  and  artifices  have  had  their  cndw.  They  have 
often,  much  too  often,  been  employed  to  cover  the  dcKlerityof  a  debate;  and 
in  some  situa^ons  they  may  almost  appear  harmless  ;  but  ihcBe  little  quibbling 
distinctions  are  not  adapted  to  (he  important  affairs  of  wliich  we  are  now  to 
consider.  The  Minister,  in  ordinary  cases,  shall  be  welcome  on  my  part  to 
hifl  little  triumph  in  such  little  ariificoE  :  but  these  are  not  times  to  indulge 
him  in  them.  He  is  not  made  for  these  times  of  great  difBculty.  When  the 
fate  of  a  question,  coinparalively  indifferent,  is  before  na,  his  talents  are  well 
adapted  to  obtain  success,  which,  for  my  own  part,  I  do  not  envy  him  ;  but 
when  the  fate  of  empires  depend  upon  our  proceedings,  we  should  not  give 
w«y  to  his  vanity.  These  are  the  limeB  that  require  openness  and  candour, 
and  a  determination  to  look  at  the  posture  of  our  affairs  in  n  bold  and 
undaunted  manner.  Prevarication,  subterfuge,  and  evasion,  will  not  now  do. 
The  plain  question  now  is,  peace  or  war.  However  tbe  right  honourable 
gentleman  may  contrive  to  persuade  the  majority  of  this  House  that  his 
indina^ons  bend  towards  peace,  1  have  no  doubt  but  the  papers  in  the 
interest  of  Ministers  will  hold  forth  to  the  public  that  the  vigoroua  prose- 
cution of  the  war  is  the  only  measure  which  the  country  has  left  for  its 
security.  Members  of  this  House,  when  they  go  into  the  country,  will 
perhaps  hold  a  different  language,  and  lell  their  constituents  that  they  do  not 
hold  themselves  pledged  to  a  continuance  of  the  war.  but  it  will  not  bo 
believed.  The  sine  qua  mm  with  regard  to  Belgium  will  overbalance  the 
assertions  of  members  of  Parliament.  Parliament  has  not  that  credit  which 
it  once  had — Parliament  docs  not  deserve  to  have  that  credit. 

"There  is,  Sir,  a  generally  prevailing  idea  that  the  House  cannot  get  rid 
of  the  decision  of  this  day.  The  question  is  plainly,  peace  or  war.  The 
proposition  of  a  negotiation  was  said  to  be  for  peace  ;  the  present  address  is 
evidently  for  war.  It  will  not  be  got  rid  of  by  any  ambiguous  shuffling,  by 
way  of  amendment,  as  former  motions  in  this  House  have  been.  An 
honourable  friend  of  mine  near  me  (Mr.  Grey)  some  time  ago  moved  a  fact. 
The  Minister  thought  proper  (o  decline  it,  but  he  did  not  dare  to  do  it  by  & 
direct  negative  ;  he  therefore  got  rid  of  it  by  a  shuffling  amendment.  In 
consequence  of  the  cavils  of  that  day,  one  hundred  millions  sterling  have  been 
added  to  the  national  debt,  and  half  a  million  of  souls  have  been  swept  from 
the  face  of  the  earth.  If  ihe  House  shall  be  of  opinion  that  Belgium  is  really 
-   .Ml.  Cnv  I    S-T  rr,tl,  Hisi-  v"l.  XN-vi,  p.  11!>S. 
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entitled  to  be  regarded  as  a  sine  qud  non^  that  it  is  an  object  for  which  this 
country  ought  to  continue  at  war,  till  it  has  expended  another  hundred 
millions,  and  shed  the  blood  of  half  a  million  more  of  our  fellow -cremtum ; 
if  the  House  is  of  this  opinion,  it  ought  openly  to  declare  it.  If*  on  the 
contrary,  the  House  should  think  with  me,  that  this  country  ought  not  to 
expend  such  immense  treasures  of  money  and  blood  to  obtain  Belgium,  in 
order  to  restore  it  to  the  Emperor,  who  may,  perhaps,  in  a  short  time,  be  no 
longer  our  ally ;  then  let  them  act  like  men,  and  by  some  fair  and  unequiTocal 
amendment,  convince  the  country  that  they  will  no  longer  be  parties  to  suck 
a  dreadful  waste  of  blood  and  treasure. 

''  I  now  come.  Sir,  to  what  is  said  with  regard  to  the  breaking  off  the 
negotiation,  by  making  Belgium  a  sine  qud  non.  If  it  be  true  that  Lord 
Malmesbury  did  this,  I  ask  upon  what  ground  it  was  done  ?  Was  the 
Emperor  a  party  to  the  negotiation  ?  Here,  then,  is  a  tine  qud  mm  made  in  a 
matter  intended  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  Emperor,  to  which,  nevertheless, 
he  is  not  a  party,  and  which  we  do  not  know  whether  he  himself  would 
absolutely  insist  on  or  not.  Surely  this  might  have  been  known  before  tke 
negotiation  was  entered  upon.  When  we  were  so  often  sending  such 
immense  sums  to  the  Emperor,  millions  after  millions,  surely  some  person  or 
other  employed  in  those  offices  might  have  asked  the  question.  Has  any 
one  done  so  ?  No.  I  ask  any  impartial  man,  then,  if  this  is  not  a  mere 
mockery  ?  But,  says  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  with  great  emphasis, 
why  did  not  the  Directory  pass  a  centre  prqfet  ?  To  whom  should  they 
present  it  ?  Was  the  Emperor  a  party  ?  No.  They  had  then  no  one  to 
present  it  to,  for  everything  contained  in  our  prqjet  was  for  the  Emperor's 
benefit  alone.  I  agree  with  the  right  honourable  gentleman  at  to  the 
principle,  that  a  people  who  come  into  the  power  of  another  people  hy  the 
chance  of  war,  cannot,  by  tlie  law  of  nations,  be  disposed  of  lawfully  till  the 
definite  treaty  of  peace  is  concluded  ;  but  this  is  very  different  from  a  people 
who  are  left  at  liberty  to  choose  a  government  for  themselves,  and  who,  after 
such  liberty,  voluntarily  adopt  the  step  of  uniting  themselves  with  their 
neighbours,  and  those  who,  perhaps,  at  one  time  might  have  claimed  over 
them  the  right  of  conquest. 

''  Sir,  there  is  one  thing  very  remarkable,  that  in  all  this  negotiation,  where 
almost  every  possession  of  all  the  parties  is  taken  notice  of,  one  place  should 
never  once  have  been  mentioned.  The  name  of  the  valuable  and  important 
ibland  of  Corsica  never  appeius  in  a  single  instance.  Did  Ministers  nay  to  tke 
people  of  Corsica  when  we  took  that  i8land,You  may  form  a  government  of  yov 
own,  and  be  a  free  people  ?  Did  tliey  offer  to  leave  them  to  ihcmseUres  ?  No ; 
they  sent  a  viceroy.  Sir  Gilbert  Elliott  went  as  a  representative  of  his  Miyesty, 
cooked  them  up  a  constitution,  half  French,  half  English,  and  endeavouicd 
to  detach  tliem  entirely  from  any  predilections  they  might  be  impressed  wilk 
in  favour  of  French  princi])les.  llie  French  were,  and  always  had 
represented  by  Ministers  and  tliose  they  employed  as  a  horde  of 
Suppose  the  Corsican?  had  said  they  chose  the  King  of  Great  Britain 
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their  king,  and  hod  dcsited,  in  the  strongcat  terma.  to  be  attached  to  the 
British  empire  as  a  pari  of  it,  and  entreated  that  they  might  not  be  given  op 
to  this  horde  of  assasainM ;  nould  you  have  said,  in  a  negotiation  Tor  peace, 
that  Corsiea  was  an  object  of  restoration  ?  I  fancy  not.  May  not  the 
French,  then,  use  the  same  argument  nilh  respect  to  Belgium  ?  On  former 
occasions,  when  I  said  that  the  conquests  in  the  West  Indies  would  be  a 
means  of  negotiation,  the  right  honourable  gentleman  started  at  the  idea. 
He  then  ridiculed  the  notion  of  a  status  quo  ante  helium:  be  particularly 
alladed  to  Martinique,  which  he  said  was  not  to  be  considered  like  a  conquest 
in  former  wars ;  that  this  island  was  taken  at  the  particular  request  of  the 
inhabitants  of  it,  who  all  desired  to  be  taken  into  the  protection  and 
allegiance,  and  to  become  subjects  of  his  Britannic  majesty.  Martinique  was, 
however,  mentioned  in  this  negotiation,  and  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
had  gone  off  from  bis  high  language. 

"  The  right  honourable  gentleman  has  mentioned  the  breaking  off  the 
negotiation  as  '  a  matter  of  disappointment,  but  not  of  despondency  ot 
des|iaiT.'  I  csrtainly  am  nof  one  of  (hose  who  despair  of  the  country.  I 
very  well  know  that  we  are  not  yet  at  the  end  of  our  resources ;  but  I  am 
certjun  that  we  are  every  day  approaching  nearer  to  it.  If  we  had  peace  at 
this  moment,  1  have  very  little  doubt  hut  that,  with  economy  in  every  depart- 
ment, a  due  regard  to  the  6nancc8,  and  to  the  cneouragcnient  of  the 
commerce  and  manufacturer  of  the  country,  we  might  still  retrieve  ourselves 
from  our  present  difRcultien ;  but  if  the  war  is  to  continue  any  length  of 
time,  Ood  only  knows  what  nmy  be  the  dreadful  consequences!  Certain, 
however,  it  is,  that  peace  cannot  be  obtained  by  a  perseverance  in  the 
present  fiystem.  It  must  be  changed.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  wish  to 
alter  the  constitution :  I  wish  only  to  reform  it ;  to  restore  the  voice  of  the 
people  to  that  rank  in  it  nbich  it  is  entitled  to  hold;  to  make  the  opinion 
of  the  Minister  nothing ;  to  see  that  of  the  people  everything.  I  am  told. 
You  wish  for  a  removal  of  the  present  Ministers.  I  for  one  certainly  do. 
The  countrj-,  in  my  opinion,  cannot  be  saved  without  it.  The  people  must 
choose.  If  there  are  those  who  love  the  constitution  under  which  they 
were  born,  nnd  not  the  defacings  of  it  by  Ministers,  it  is  time  for  them  to 
stand  forward,  and  show  themselves,  and  by  constitutional  means  to  renovate 
that  constitution,  ivhicb  alone  can  save  them  and  their  posterity  from  inevit- 

"  It  has  been  said.  Sir,  that  the  breaking  off  the  negotiation  was  all 
owing  to  the  unreasonableness  of  the  enemy.  I  do  not  think  so.  They 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  situation  in  which  their  great  success  has 
placed  them.  If  they  should  be  able  to  continue  their  successes;  if  they 
should  in  consequence  rise  in  their  demands  ;  there  must  be  great  alteration 
in  the  conduct  of  Ministers,  or  our  situation  will  be  deplorable  indeed.  I 
cannot  here  help  reflecting  on  the  period  of  the  American  war.  Able  men 
used  then  to  say,  '  It  is  not  our  fault ;  we  are  not  to  blame;  'tis  all  owing 
to  the  unreasonablcnes;  of  the  enemy  that  we  do  not  obtain  peace.'     Infa- 
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tuated  and  self-abused  men  !     They  were  afterwards,  fatally  for  the  intereit« 
of  this  country,  convinced  of  the  folly  of  such  arguments,  and  oUiged  to 
accept  of  terms  far  less  favourable  than  they  might  have  obtuned,  had 
negotiations  been  entered  upon  long  before  they  were.     But*  good  Qod,  Sir, 
what  were  the  calamities  then,  compared  to  those  with  which  we  have  now 
to  struggle  ?     What  the  prospect  of  extricating  ourselves  then,  compared 
to  the  present?     The  contemplation  of  the  difference  is  shocking.     To 
America  wc  had  little  to  give  but  her  independence,  and  the  trouble  uf 
conciliating  her  lost  affection;    to  France,  Spain,  &c.,  mutual  restitntioiis. 
In  the  present  case,  we  have  no  prospect  but  the  continuance  of  the  war; 
and  the  consequences  of  that  are  too  dreadful  to  anticipate,  further  than  I 
have  already  done.     There  is  one  other  part  of  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man's political  conduct,  which  strikes  upon  my  mind  at  this  moment,  and 
which  I  cannot  forbear  to  mention ;   I  mean  his  entrance  into  Parliament. 
Tills  was  towards  the  close  of  the  American  war.     He  began  his  parliamen- 
tary career  by  opposing  it  most  vehemently,  and  soon  after  the  majority 
which  had  carried  on  the  war  was  put  an  -end  to,  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  complimented  the  Rockingham  Administration,  and  said,  *  Yob 
have  destroyed  the  majority  which  carried  on  the  American  war ;  but  joa 
cannot  be  sure  of  having  gained  your  end,  if  you  do  not  strike  at  the  lOOt 
of  the  evil :   there  must  be  a  radical  reform,  otherwise  Ministers  nay,  on 
future  occasions,  arise,  who  will  again  plunge  the  country  into  more  Uoody 
and  expensive  wars  than  even  that  we  have  got  rid  of.*     The  predictions  of 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  have  been  now  fatally  accomplished.    He 
himself  has  lived   to  become  that  very  Minister,  whose  anticipated  bis* 
conduct  he  had  so  feelingly  deplored,  and  no  sooner  did  he  become  possessed 
of  ministerial  influence,  than  he  used  it  more  liberally  than  his  predeoesion 
had  ever  done,  not  only  to  prevent  reform,  but  to  stab  the  constitution  is 
every  vein,  and  to  plunge  us  into  armaments  and  wars  far  more 
both  in  blood  and  treasure,  than  had  ever  been  known  before  in  the 
of  our  history.     Sir,  I  shall  not  trouble  the  House  any  further  at 
1  have  already  taken  up  too  much  of  their  time.     Before  I  sit  down,  hov- 
cvcr,  I  entreat  the  House  to  give  the  subject  the  most  mature  esaminaCioB. 
If  they  are  not  for  the  continuance  of  the  war,  I  hope  they  will,  like  mtB, 
withdraw   their  confidence  from  that   quarter,  where  it  has   been,  in  mj 
opinion,  so  long  misplaced,  and  vote  for  the  amendment  which  I  shall  have 
the  honour  to  submit  to  the  House.*'     Mr.  Fox  then  moved  an  amendacBi« 
by  leaving  out  from  the  word  "  result,*'  at  the  end  of  the  first  paragr^k  to 
the  end  of  the  question,  in  order  to  insert  these  words, 

*'  Your  Majesty's  faithful  Commons  have  learnt,  with  inexpressible  coi- 
ccni,  that  the  negotiation  lately  commenced  for  the  restoration  of  peace  hM 
been  unhappily  frustrated  : 

'*  In  so  awful  and  momentous  a  crisis,  wc  feel  it  our  duty  to  sptak  to 
your  Maj(\sty  with  that  frcc,d(»ni  and  earnestness  which  becomes  men  asiioBf 
to  picscrvr  the  hf^n^ur  of  ynur  Majesty's  rnuvn,  and  tn  secure  the  interr*!* 
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of  your  people :  in  doing  this,  we  sincerely  deplore  the  necesaity  we  feel,  of 
declaring  that,  as  well  from  the  manner  in  which  the  lute  negotiation  has 
been  conducted,  as  from  the  substance  of  the  memorial  which  appears  to 
haTo  produced  the  abrupt  termination  of  it,  we  have  reason  to  think  jour 
Majesty's  Ministers  were  not  sincere  in  their  endeavours  to  procure  the 
blessings  of  peace,  so  necessary  for  this  diatressed  country  : 

"The  prospect  of  national  tranquiiliiy,  so  anitiously  looiicd  for  by  all 
descriptions  of  your  Majesty's  subjects,  is  at  once  removed  from  our  view; 
on  the  one  hand,  your  Majesty's  Ministers  Insist  upon  the  restoration  of  the 
Netherlands  to  the  Emperor,  as  a  sine  qud  non,  from  which  they  have 
pledged  your  Majesty  not  to  recede;  while  on  the  other,  the  ExcculiTe 
Directory  of  the  French  teiiubiic,  with  equal  pertinacity,  claim  the  preser- 
ration  of  that  part  of  their  conquest  aa  a  condition  from  which  they  cannot 
depart: 

"  Under  these  circumstances,  wo  cannot  help  lamenting  to  your  Majesty 
the  rashness  and  injustice  of  your  Mnjeatj's  Ministers,  whose  long- continued 
misconduct  has  produced  this  embarrassing  situation,  by  advising  your 
Majesty,  before  the  blessings  of  peace  had  been  unfortunately  interrupted, 
to  refuse  all  negotiation  for  the  adjustment  of  the  then  subsisting  differences, 
although  the  Netherlands,  now  the  main  obstacle  to  the  return  of  tranquil- 
lity, were  not  then  considered  by  the  French  republic  as  a  part  of  their 
territory,  but  the  annexation  of  them  solemnly  renounced,  and  the  peace  of 
Europe  offered  into  jour  Majesty's  hands,  upon  the  ba»is  of  that  renunci- 
ation, and  upon  the  security  and  independence  of  Holland,  whilst  she  pre- 
HTved  her  neutrality  towards  France  : 

"  Your  Majesty's  faithful  Commons  have  further  dcejily  to  lament,  that 
soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  war,  when  the  republic  of  Holland  had 
been  rescued  from  invasion,  and  the  Netherlands  had  been  recovered  by  the 
Emperor,  at  a  time  loo  when  most  of  the  princes  of  Europe,  with  resources 
yet  uneshausted,  continued  firm  in  their  alliance  with  Great  Britain,  your 
Majesty's  Ministers  did  not  avail  themsckes  of  this  high  and  commanding 
position,  for  the  negotiation  of  an  honourable  peace,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  political  balance  of  Europe,  but.  on  the  contrary,  without  any  example 
in  the  principles  and  practice  of  this  or  other  nations,  refused  to  set  on  foot 
any  negotiation  whatsoever  with  the  French  rep'liblic ;  not  upon  a  real  or 
even  alleged  refusal  on  her  part  to  listen  to  the  propositions  now  rejected  by 
her,  nor  to  any  specific  propos^al  of  indemnity  or  political  security,  but  upon 
the  arrogant  and  insulting  pretence,  that  her  Government  was  incapable  of 
maintaining  the  accustomed  relations  of  peace  and  amity  amongst  nations  ; 
and  upon  that  unfounded  and  merely  speculative  assumption,  advised  your 
Majesty  to  continue  (he  war  to  a  period,  when  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
peace  have  been  so  much  increased  by  the  defection  of  most  of  the  powers 
engaged  in  the  confederacy,  and  by  the  conquests  and  consequent  preten- 
sions of  the  French  republic  : 

-  Vf>iir   Miijcsry's   faithful   O.immon>    having    thus    humbly   submitted    lo 
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your  Majesty  the  reflections  which  your  Majesty's  gracious  communication 
immediately  suggest,  will  proceed  with  unremitting  diligence  to  investigale 
the  causes  which  have  produced  our  present  calamities,  and  to  otter  anck 
advice  as  the  critical  and  akrming  circumstances  of  tbe  nation  maj  re- 
quire." 

Mr.  Secretary  Dundas  answered  Mr.  Fox,  and  was  replied  to  by  Mr.  Qiey; 
after  which  the  House  divided  on  the  motion,  **  That  the  words  propoaed  to 
be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  question.*'     Yeas,  212 ;  Noes,  37. 


Stoppage  of  Cash  Payments  at  the  Bank. 

1797.     Febntary  27.     For  some  time  past,  the   Bank   of  England  had 
experienced  a  considerable  pressure  for  money,  owing  to  the  demand  fcr 
gold  and  silver,  which  resulted  partly  from  the  dlstresaed  state  of  commeiee, 
and  partly  from  the  great  drains  upon  the  specie  of  the  country,  which 
had  been  occasioned  by  the  extensive  loans  to  the  Imperial  Qovemment, 
and  the  vast  expenditure  of  the  Republican  and  Austrian  armies  in  Italy  and 
Germany.     These  requisitions  and  contributions,  all  of  which  were  obliged  to 
be  paid  in  cash,  created  a  prodigious  demand  for  the  precious  metals  on  the 
(\)ntincnt,  and  gave  rise  of  course  to  a  corresponding  drain  in  this  country. 
The   influence  of  these  causes  was  so  severely  felt  that,  in  the  month  of 
Januar}',  1795,  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  informed  the  ChaneeDor 
of  the  Exchequer,  that  it  was  their  wish  *'  that  he  would  arrange  his  finaaeei 
for  the  year,  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  depend  on  any  further  atttiftanff 
from  them.**    These  remonstrances  were  renewed  in  the  months  of  April  and 
July  in  the  same  year;  and  on  the  8th  of  October  following,  the  Directon 
sent  a  written  paper   to  the  Minister,  which  concluded  by  stating,  **  the 
absolute    necessity   which   they  conceived    to  exist,    for   diminiahing  the 
bum  of    their   present  advances  to    Government;    the   last  haring 
granted  with  great  reluctance  on  their  part  on  his  pressing  solicitatk 
In   an  interview,  which  took  place  on    the   23rd  of  the  same  month,  on 
the  loans  to  the  Emperor  being  mentioned,  the  Governor  assured  Mr.  Pitt 
'*  that   another   loan   of  that   sort  would   go   near  to   ruin  the  oomtiy.'' 
In  the  course  of  the  following  year,  the  Bank,  notwithstanding  their  continned 
remonstrancps,  yielded  to  t'he  demands  made  upon  them  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  on  his  stating  that  serious  embarrassments  would  othcnriie 
result  to  the  public  service. 

On  the  10th  of  February,  1797,  Mr.  Pitt  proposed  a  loan  for  Inland 
of  one  million  and  a  half.  At  an  interview,  which  took  place  oil  the  18lk 
the  Governor  of  the  Bank  told  him  **that  such  a  scheme  would  have  the 
cifcct  possible  ;  that  it  would  cause  the  ruin  of  the  Bank ;  for  that 
a  loan  raised  here  would  all  be  sent  over  in  money  to  Ireland,  and  wvadd 
drain  much  of  our  sjK'cie  from  us.'*  And  at  a  meeting  of  the  Directois  on  the 
next  (lay,  the  Governor  was  authorized  and  enjoined  to  assure  Mr.  Pitt  ** Aal. 
under   the   present  state  of  the   Hank*s  advances  to  Oovcmment,  snch  a 
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e  would  threaten  ruin  to  the  House,  and  most  probably  bring  tbem 
onder  the  necessity  of  shutting  up  their  doors."  Mr.  I'itt,  nevertheless, 
persisted  in  his  resolution,  declaring  to  the  aovernor,  "  that  he  found  it  to 
be  &  measure  of  Govemmeni  absolutely  necessary,  notwithstanding  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  which  they  foresaw  in  the  execution  of  it."  With 
these  causes,  another  springing  also  out  of  the  war,  powerfully  co-operated. 
This  was  the  apprehension  of  an  invasion,  which  induced  many  persons 
to  withdraw  their  deposits  from  country  banks,  Tendering  some  of  them  insol  - 
vent,  and  compelling  them  all  to  withdraw  from  the  Bank  of  Englund  large 
•urns  of  money.  Demands  for  cash  rapidly  increased,  and  such  wan  the  run 
opon  that  establishment,  thut,  in  the  last  week  of  February,  it  was  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  paying  in  sixpences,  and  was  on  the  verge  of  insolvency. 

In  this  alarming  state,  the  Ministry  thought  themselves  compelled  lo 
interfere,  and  at  a  Privy  Council,  held  on  Sunday,  the  26th  of  P'ebruory,  nn 
order  was  issued,  prohibiting  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  from  "  issuing  any 
cuh  in  payment  till  the  sense  of  Parliament  could  be  taken  on  that  subject. 
snd  the  proper  measures  adopted  thereupon  for  maintaining  the  mcan»i  of 
eiicalatioa,  and  supporting  the  public  and  commercial  credit  of  the  kingdom 
■t  this  important  conjuncture."* 

On  the  following  day.  the  27th  of  February,  Mr.  Pitt  laid  a  copy  of  tho 
order  in  Council  before  the  House  of  Commons,  and  at  the  same  time  presented 
the  following  message  froiti  his  Majesty  : — 

"  George  R. 
"  His  Majesty  thinks  it  propyr  to  communicate  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
without  delay,  the  measure  adopted  to  obviate  the  ettccts  which  might  be 
occasioned  by  the  unusual  demand  of  specie  lately  made  from  diffeient  parts 
of  the  country  in  the  metropolis.  The  peculiar  nature  and  exigency  of  the 
case  appeared  to  require,  in  the  first  instance,  the  measure  contained  in  the  . 
order  of  council  which  his  Majesty  has  directed  to  be  laid  before  the  House. 
In  recommending  thid  important  subject  to  the  immediate  and  serious  attcn^ 
tion  of  the  House  of  Commons,  his  Majesty  relies  with  the  utmost  confidence 
on  the  experienced  wisdom  and  firmness  of  his  Parliament  for  taking  such 
measures  as  may  be  best  calculated  to  meet  any  tcmpurary  pressure,  and  to 
call  forth,  in  the  most  effectual  manner,  the  estenaive  resources  of  his  king- 

•  On  tlic  2"lli  iif  Februnry,  n  mcotiug  of  the  bnnkcrs  and  principal  mercliaiita  was 
held  at  Iht  Mansion  Uousc,  under  the  presidency  of  the  I^rd  Mayor,  at  which  it  was 
unanimously  resolved  that  thoy  would  not  refuse  to  receive  bank-notes  in  payment  of 
any  sum,  and  that  they  would  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  make  their  payments  in 
the  same  Taaaaei.  I'his  resolution  was  signed  by  all  present,  and  in  a  few  dftya  by 
above  thri>c  thousand  principal  merchants,  bankers,  uid  traders.  Such  wsa  the  effect 
of  this  meeting  in  reanimating  public  confidence,  that,  before  ita  acparatioD,  the  price 
of  stocks  adviuiccd  two  per  cent.  A  resolution,  to  support  the  credit  of  bank-notes, 
was  also  published  with  the  "iRnaturcs  of  forty-two  members  of  the  Privy  Council ;  and 
in  a  few  days  al!  tran^nclicnis  proceeded  in  an  uninterrupted  course. — Adolph.vol.  vi, 
p.  .137.      Annual  ItoRi^ter  for  1797, 
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doms  in  support  of  their  public  and  commercial  credit,  and  in  defence  of 
dearest  interests." 

Mr.  Pitt  then  moved,  "  That  the  message  be  taken  into  coniidentkm 
to-morrow."  He  took  that  opportunity  of  giving  notice,  that  he  sbould  at 
the  same  time  move  for  a  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  outstanding  engage- 
ments of  the  Bank,  and  likewise  of  their  funds  for  discharging  the  same. 

February  28.  Mr.  Pitt  now  moved,  "  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
examine  and  state  the  total  amount  of  outstanding  demands  on  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  likewise  of  the  funds  for  discharging  the  same,  and  to  report 
the  result  thereof  to  the  House,  together  with  their  opinion  on  the  necessity 
of  providing  for  the  confirmation  and  continuance  of  measures  taken  in 
pursuance  of  the  Minute  of  Council,  on  the  26th  instant.  The  motion  being 
read, 

Mr.  Fox  rose  and  said,  **  Sir,  when  I  consider  the  wonderful  event  which 
has  this  night  been  announced  to  the  House  for  a  second  time  ;  when  I  take 
into  review  the  causes  which   have  led  to  this  extraordinary  situation  of 
affairs,  and  the  effects  likely  to  result  from  it ;  I  confess  that,  after  the 
which  has  been  afforded  me  for  deliberation,  I  do  not  at   all  feel 
sanguinely  or  more  agreeably  than  I  did  on  the  first  mention  of  the  snbjccL 
The   right  honourable   gentleman   has  moved   for  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  for  the  purpose  of  inquir}',  to  which,  if  it  was  vested  with  poweiff 
sufficiently  ample,  I  certainly  should  not  object.     But  it  might  have  been 
expected,  and  I  for  one  did  expect,  that  the  Minister  who  had  conducted 
affairs  in  such  a  manner  as  to  call  for  the  measure  that  has  now  been  pro- 
posed,  would  not  have  been  contented  to  pass  so  slightly  orer  the  nature  of 
the  crisis,  but  would  have  thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  hare  given,  at 
least,  some  general  statement  of  those  circumstances  which  hare  led  to  that 
«  situation  of  unprecedented   embarrassment  in  which  we  are  now  plaecd. 
I^t  us  consider  a  little  how  he  has  proceeded,  even  in  the  first  stage  of  the 
business.     Every  man  who  read  the  order  of  council  must  have  been  struck 
with  the  reflection,  that  this  was  the  first  time  a  measure  had  been  adopted 
by  the  Executive  Government  of  this  country  to  prevent  the  Bank  froa 
answering  the  demands  of  its  lawful  creditors.     The  effect  of  the  mcasuc  I 
will  not  descjdbe  by  saying  that  it  has  impaired — for  that  is  but  a  weak  woid 
on  such  an  occasion — I  contend  that  it  has  destroyed  the  credit  of  the  BbbL 
There  is  no  gentleman  so  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  paper  credit,  as  not  to 
know,  that  the  whole  source  of  the  validity  of  this  species  of  cuxreney  is 
derived  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  convertible  into  gold  and  silm. 
But  when  we  learn  that  Ministers  have  not  merely  recommended  to  the 
Bank  to  suspend  all  payments  in  specie,  but  have  positively  required  them  lo 
adopt  this  measure,  we  must  consider  ourselves  as  placed  in  a  very  diffocBl 
situation  with  respect  to  the  future  state  of  our  paper  credit.     If  the  thiog 
itself  was  necessary  from  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  still  I  do  not 
approve  of  the  mode  in  which  it  has  been  carried  into  execution.     If  the 


measure  was  indispensably  reqaigite  from  the  pressing  exigency  of  the 
country,  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  surely  the  only  proper  mode  of  effecting 
the  purpose.  If  the  plea  of  urgency  bo  brought  forward,  that  was  a 
consideration  on  which  the  House  wcro  competent  to  decide,  and  wliich 
must  have  impelled  them,  as  in  otlicr  cases,  to  lose  no  time  in  carrying  a  bill 
through  the  different  stages.  This  House  was  that  pnrlicular  branch  of  the 
I^gisUtute  which  it  was  of  the  most  essential  importance  to  consult  on  such 
an  occasion.  The  neglect  that  has  inken  place  in  this  instance  is  of  the  most 
mischievous  example,  and  may  he  attended  with  the  most  fatal  consequences 
at  a  future  period.  All  those  who  have  turned  their  attention  to  the  paper 
credit  of  this  country  must  -view  with  alarm,  that  the  King,  or  Executive 
Government,  have  by  the  present  measure  claimed  a  power  to  annihilate  by 
one  breath  all  the  property  of  the  creditors  of  the  Bank.  It  may  be  said, 
that  such  a  power  would  bo  erinaJly  dangerous  in  any  branch  of  the 
I^gisUturc.  But  surely  the  danger  is  greater  from  the  quarter  in  which  it 
has  now  been  exercised.  It  has  Ijeen  found  that  wherever  a  power  of  this 
nature  has  been  confided  to  a  senate,  or  to  a  large  body  of  men,  it  has  pre- 
sented fewer  instances  of  abuse  than  in  those  situations  where  the  reverse 
has  been  the  case.  This  conclusion  is  supported  by  the  recorded  facts  <if 
history,  and  the  uniform  testimony  of  experience.  It  has  been  proved,  lliat 
Uie  stability  of  credit  has  always  been  better  maintained  in  reptihlics,  than  in 
those  governments  where  it  merely  depended  on  an  individual,  or  on  a  small 
body  of  men.  Of  all  modes,  then,  by  which  the  object  could  have  been 
efiecled,  the  measure  that  has  actually  been  adojited  is  the  most  pernicious 
in  its  principle  and  the  most  dangeious  in  its  consequences.  It  wilt  not  be 
easily  erased  from  the  memories  of  mf!i,  or  from  the  annals  of  the  country, 
that  whatever  may  be  the  vaunted  theory  of  our  constitution,  whatever  the 
nominal  value  of  our  rights,  whatever  the  pretended  security  of  our  laws, 
one  word  from  the  King  may  have  the  effect  to  destroy  one  half  of  the 
property  of  the  country.  The  order  of  council  merely  forbids  the  issuing  of 
money  ;  the  paper,  however,  subsequently  published  from  the  Bank,  removes 
all  doubts  with  respect  to  the  nature  and  e.'dent  of  the  measure,  and  thanks 
arc  due  to  the  Directors  for  the  explicitness  they  have  manifested  on  the 
occasion.  After  expressing  their  intention  to  comply^  with  the  order  of 
council,  they  proceed  to  point  out  the  objects  which  the  measure  has  in  view. 
They  declare  that  thcj  will  continue  their  discounts  to  the  merchants  in 
paper,  and  that  they  will  also  pay  in  paper  the  dividend  warrants. 
Gentlemen  may  ascribe  it  to  affectation,  when  I  declare  that  1  feel  nervous 
in  stating  the  probable  effect  of  this  proceeding ;  and  the  more  so,  as  I 
observed  that  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  who  has  certainly  more  cause 
than  myself  to  take  a  fearful  interest  in  the  issue  of  this  transaction,  seemed 
to  esperiencc  a  similar  feeling  to  so  great  a  degree,  that  he  was  unable  to 
use  his  splendid  abilities  (o  afford  to  the  House  any  satisfactory  explanation 
of  its  objects  and  effects. 

■■  What,  1  ask,  is  the  mcanina  of  this  measure  ?     Though  it  has  been 
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declared  by  repeated  laws,  that  faith  is  most  nolemnly  to  be  kept  with  the 
public  creditors — though  you  honourably  declare  that  you  will  impose  no 
tax  on  the  interest  they  hold  in  the  stocks ;  you  now  so  strongly  feel  the 
exigency  of  your  situation,  that  you  are  compelled  to  overlook  the  coTenantJ 
of  law  and  the  obligations  of  honour,  and  to  apply  for  a  resource  to  the 
great  depot  of  national  wealth.     But  it  may  be  said,  that  the  dividends  are 
still  to  be  paid  in  paper.     Is  there,  however,  any  gentleman  so  ignorant  as 
to  conceive  that  there  is  any  difference  between  refusing  to  pay  the  dividends 
in  specie,  and  refusing  to  pay  them  altogether  ?     Are  not  the  terms  of  the 
contract,   that   they  shall  be  paid  in  the  current  coin  of   the  kingdom? 
With  what  pretence  can  you  affirm  that  you  do  not  tax  the  income  of  the 
stock-holder,  if  you  break  the  terms  of  the  contract,  and  compel  him  to  take 
for  his  interest  a  compensation  of  less  value  than  that  which  has  been 
stipulated  by  solemn  engagement  ?     Does  any  man  believe  that  he  would 
receive  at  the  present  moment  in  the  City  a  thousand  pounds  in  casb  for  a 
thousand  pounds  in  notes  ?     You  admit,  then,  that  you  arc  arrived  at  such  a 
state  of  desperation,  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  violate  all   contract?. 
Suppose  the  dividends  were  confided  to  Ministers  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
army  or  navy,  and  that  they  gave  to  the  holders  certain  paper  on  Government 
security,  would  they  be  placed  in  the  same  situation  as  before  with  respect 
to  the  stability  of  public  credit  ?     So  far  as  regarded  the  principle,  Ministen 
might  as  well  at  once  confiscate  their  property  for  the  use  of   the  State. 
But  it  has  been  said,  that  emergencies  will  arise,  which  render  it  necessary 
to  break  through  all  ordinary  restraint.     Unquestionably,  necessity  furnishes 
that  strong  argument  to  which  no  reason  can  be  opposed ;   but  it  ought  to 
be  proved  that  the  emergency  was  of  the  most  pressing  nature,  and  ci^ble 
of  being  clearly  demonstrated.     The  Minister  who  comes  down  and  en- 
deavours to  prove  to  the  House,  that  necessity  has  compelled  him  to  this 
fatal  and  irremediable  act  of  bankruptcy,  ought  at  least  to  be  prepared  to 
show  that  the  necessity  was  occasioned  by  no  fault  of  his  own.     Nothing  of 
this  sort  has   been  attempted ;    we  have  only  the  assertion  of  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  of  the  strong  conviction  he  felt  of  the  necessity  of  the 
measure;  and  it   is  incumbent  on  the  House  to  determine  whether  they 
ought  to  be  satisfied  on  the  authority  of  his  bare  assertion  that  the  danger 
has  been  fully  proved,  and  that  it  could  by  no  precaution  have  possibly  beca 
prevented?    If  we  are  to  be  satisfied  on  such  authority — if  we  are  to  con- 
ceive an  assertion  a  sufRcient  ground  of  confidcncc-^what  account  shall  ae 
be  able  to  give  to  our  constituents  of  this  new  disaster  that  has  befalkn  the 
country  ?     Amidst  the  calamities  and  disgraces  of  former  periods,  we  had 
still  one  ground  of  consolation  in  the  sanctity  of  national  credit     Eveiy 
Minister  might  say  to  Parliament,  and  every  member  to  his  constitacnii^ 
even  at  the  most  ufHictlng  eras,  *  The  public  faith  has  been  preserved.'    The 
inviolability  of  tlie  ])rinciple  sanctioned  its  future  obsiervancc.     But  now  vt 
arc  even  deprived  uf  this  hibt  source  uf  public  consolation — this  last  prop  of 
national  lionour. 
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"  With  the  reelings  naturally  impressed  upon  me  by  these  roflectionB,  1 
yesterday  came  down  to  the  House.  I  must  own  that  I  did  not  then  like 
Mme  worda  that  fell  from  the  right  honourable  gentleman  with  respect  to 
the  Order  of  Coancil.  A  motion  for  inquiry  is  brought  forward.  The  order 
evidently  threw  eome  slui  on  the  Bank,  and  aa  a.  proof  that  they  felt  so,  [he 
Directors  immediately  published  a  paper  which  contained  an  assurance  of 
the  prosperoQS  state  of  their  affairs.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  wn» 
natural  and  laudable  that  they  should  feel  an  anxiety  for  that  inquiry,  which 
was  neceuory  to  yindiciitc  their  own  credit.  Another  reason  assigned  for 
the  inquiry  is,  that  the  public  are  to  be  called  upon  to  guarantee  the  security 
of  the  bank  notes.  On  the  first  suggestion,  I  did  not  see  anything  ohj«- 
tionable  in  granting  this  guarantee.  As  I  have  fiince,  however,  altered  my 
opinion,  it  may  be  proper  for  me  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject.  Kvery 
sanction  given  by  the  public  to  the  credit  of  individuals,  though  for  a  lime 
it  may  be  attended  with  some  advantage,  will  ultimately  be  found  to  be 
injurious  and  destructivi^.  If  the  credit  of  the  Bank  reata  on  that  footing  of 
solidity  which  has  been  asserted,  it  is  better  that  it  should  still  remain  on 
the  same  foundation.  Tlic  right  honourable  gentleman,  however,  thinks 
that  even  with  the  favourable  opinion  which  is  now  entertained  by  the 
public  of  the  credit  of  the  Bank,  there  would  still  be  some  advantage  derived 
from  the  guarantee  of  the  Government.  It  is  curious  to  hear  from  the  right 
honoorable  gentleman  this  theory  with  respect  to  the  advantages  of  guarantee. 
Happy  would  it  have  been  for  the  country  if  he  had  not  in  former  instances 
axtesded  this  system  of  guarantee  to  foreign  powers.  Without  paying  any 
compliment  to  the  Bank  ot'  EngUnd,  I  think  its  credit  fully  as  good  as  thai 
of  the  Bank  of  Vienna.  Without  instituting  any  particular  inquiry,  I  tliink 
we  might  as  safely  guarantee  its  security,  as  the  security  of  some  German 
princes,  with  respect  to  whom  we  have  no  means  to  ascertain  either  the 
obligations  to  which  they  are  liable,  or  the  funds  which  they  possess  to  dis- 
charge them,  and  of  whose  good  faith  we  are  entirely  ignorant. 

"  If  I  thought  that  the  committee  would  be  empowered  to  go  into  all  the 
causes  which  have  led  to  this  diHastrous  state  of  affairs,  I  certainly  should 
not  desire  that  the  inquiry  should  be  placed  on  a  more  extensive  scale.  The 
right  honourable  gentleman  has,  however,  intimated  that  it  is  not  his  inten- 
tion that  the  inquiry  should  be  conducted  in  this  manner.  He  has  stated 
that  there  are  some  points  of  peculiar  delicacy  connected  with  an  investi- 
gation of  the  state  of  the  Bank,  and  the  disclosure  of  which  would  create 
great  embarrassment.  There  is  one  distinction,  however,  to  which  it  is 
material  to  attend.  ^Vhilc  the  credit  of  a  corporation  is  entire,  the  public 
have  no  right  to  pry  into  their  secrets  ;  nor  is  it  fitting  that  they  should  be 
made  matter  of  investigation  ;  but  when  once  a  failure  has  taken  place,  ot  ft 
slur  has  been  thrown  upon  its  character,  the  beat  remedy  for  this  anpleasont 
situation  of  its  affairs,  is  to  bring  them  into  a  state  of  the  utmost  publicity. 
^Vhen  we  hear,  in  the  present  instance,  of  some  points  of  great  delicacy,  we 
must  view  them  in  comparison  with  those  points  of  still  greater  delicacy 
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which  attach  to  this  subject :  and  in  this  light  what  exposure  of  the  ailain 
of  the  Bank  can  possibly  involve  considerations  of  greater  delicacj  than  a 
measure  which  goes  to  the  extent  of  violating  the  national  £uth,  and  in- 
vading the  property  of  the  public  creditors  ?  The  House  are  called  to  decide 
upon  the  merits  of  the  whole  transaction.  To  assist  them  in  fotming  their 
judgment,  it  is  necessary  that  all  the  concerns  of  the  Bank  should  be  isTee- 
tigated.  They  ought  to  be  enabled  to  pronounce  how  far  the  meaaure  has 
been  dictated  by  motives  of  imperious  necessity :  every  circumstance  which 
has  been  made  known  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  respecting  the 
situation  of  the  Bank,  ought  also  to  be  made  known  to  the  committee:  all 
the  grounds  on  which  he  has  been  induced  to  publish  the  Order  of  Goundl« 
ought  to  be  laid  before  them :  it  is  only  from  such  full  information  that  they 
can  be  enabled  correctly  to  judge  of  the  conduct  pursued  on  the  occaaioD. 
The  nature  of  the  case  is  such  as  immediately  to  demand  the  most  particular 
investigation.  For  though  there  were  eight  members  of  the  Cabinet  present 
at  the  Council  from  which  the  order  was  issued,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the 
responsibility  chiefly  attaches  to  one  individual — the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  Upon  the  representation  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
of  the  unusual  demand  for  specie,  and  the  danger  of  a  acarcitj  of  that 
article  for  the  purposes  of  the  public  service,  was  the  measure  adopted. 
Let  me  beg  of  you  not  to  imitate  the  blind  confidence  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Council,  and  bestow  your  approbation  on  the  mere  representation  of  the 
necessity  of  the  measure,  but  to  have  before  you  all  the  facts  and  argumcnti 
connected  with  the  transaction,  and  to  draw  your  conclusion  firom  a  foil  and 
impartial  investigation. 

''  The  Minister  tells  us,  that  he  would  not  have  taken  the  measure  withoat 
feeling  the  strongest  conviction  of  its  necessity.  He  insinuates  that  the 
same  conviction  was  experienced  by  the  Bank  Directors.  Of  the  ezcdlent 
conduct  of  the  Bank  of  England,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt ;  that  nan; 
circumstances  in  that  conduct  are  highly  meritorious,  I  do  not  deny ;  still 
less  should  I  think  of  denying  that  to  the  excellent  conduct  of  Administn- 
tion,  from  time  to  time,  since  the  Revolution,  upon  the  subject  of  pieseiiing 
faith  with  the  public  creditor,  much  of  the  prosperity  of  this  country  is 
owing.  But  am  I,  therefore,  because  they  choose  to  ask  for  it,  to  accede  to 
measures  that  arc  wholly  without  a  precedent,  and  that  without  understand- 
ing that  there  is  to  be  a  full  inquiry  into  all  the  conduct  of  thoee  who,  in 
my  opinion,  have  brought  our  affairs  into  their  present  condition  ?  I  then- 
fore  say,  that  if  the  House  of  Commons  should  allow  this  committee  to  bt 
appointed,  they  will  most  scandalously  abandon  their  duty,  if  they  eonfins 
their  inquiry  to  what  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  this  night  staled. 
If  the  committee  shall  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  outstanding  engagensnls 
of  the  Bank,  and  what  are  their  funds  for  providing  for  them,  and  shall  slop 
there,  I  say  they  will  shamefully  abandon  their  duty.  Thej  mnat  not  bs 
content  with  any  measure,  merely  because  in  the  opinion  of  the  Minislcr  it 
is  right;  no.  nor  even  upon  finding  thut,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Directors  of 
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the  Bank,  that  it  19  right.  It  is  jour  duty  (o  examine  the  grounds  upon 
which  tLeee  opinions  are  farmed,  and  finally  lo  form  an  opinion  of  your  own. 
If  ever  there  was  a  question  in  which  confidence  in  Ministers  should  be 
plt^d  out  of  view  altogether,  it  is  this  very  ease.  Let  us  look  at  the  case. 
and  see  what  sort  of  a  thing  it  in.  Is  it  a  case  of  treaty  upon  peace  or  ivor  ? 
Is  it  a  case  of  negotiation  ?  No ;  it  ia  a  case  of  finance,  and  finance  merely — 
a  suhject  which  at  all  times  has  belonged,  and  belonged  almost  exclusively, 
to  this  House— a  subject  which,  from  its  nature,  is  best  conaiJered  in  a 
public  aasembly.  Will  the  Minister  himself  get  up  this  night  and  say,  that 
Administration  are,  on  the  face  of  things,  exculpated  for  everything  that 
has  lately  happened  to  the  fiaancial  contems  of  this  country  ?  Will  he  say 
(hat  they  have  been  punctual  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty  upon  that 
subject,  and  that  it  is  not  owing  to  them  that  wo  are  in  our  present  deplo- 
rable condition  ?  Is  it  not  notorious  that  the  prizes  of  the  last  lottery  were 
delayed  in  payment  for  a  considerable  time  ?  Has  not  the  public  creditor 
thereby  suffered?  Has  not  the  public  credit  of  the  nation  been  thereby 
diminished  ?  Have  not  bills  on  Government  been  protested  ;  have  oot  the 
holders  been  plainly  told  that  they  must  wait  for  a  considerable  time ;  and 
have  they  not  been  obliged  so  to  wait?  Most  unquestionably  they  have. 
And  the  reason  assigned  for  all  this  delay  in  payment,  ha«  been  fashionably 
oUled  the  want  of  a  sufficient  circulating  medium,  but  which,  in  truth,  only 
proved  our  insolvency,  and  the  inability  of  the  Minister  to  fulfil  the  promises 
which  he  so  readily  held  forth.  All  his  new  schemes  of  finance  have  only 
contributed  to  bring  on  the  evil  which  he  has  from  time  to  time  pretended  to 
remove.  Is  it  not  notorious  that  he  has  rejected  all  the  advice  that  has  been 
given  to  him  from  time  to  time  ?  He  pretended  to  do  :iway  all  the  evils  that 
arose  from  the  increase  of  our  unfunded  debt,  evils  which  we  all  felt,  and  for 
which  certainly  a  remedy  was  necessary.  But  what  was  the  efiect  of  his 
pretended  remedy,  and  what  has  been  the  result  of  his  conduct  since  he 
pretended  to  provide  against  the  mischief?  Why,  that  he  has  so  miscal- 
culated the  wants  of  Oovcmment,  or  from  time  to  time  so  misstated  them, 
that  he  has  been  obliged  to  provide  for  the  sum  of  twelve  millions,  after 
assuring  us  that  no  further  money  would  be  wanted  for  the  funding  of 
the  navy  debt;  and  after  all  these  assurances  from  time  to  time,  that  he  was 
making  ample  provision,  the  navy  hills  at  this  very  time  are  at  a  higher 
discount  than  they  were  at  any  former  period. 

"  Sir,  1  come  now  to  another  point.  The  Directors  of  the  Bank  often  told 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  what  the  effect  would  be  of  his  sending  such 
vast  sums  of  money  abroad.  They  remonstrated  against  such  conduct.  I 
will  not  enter  upon  the  detail  of  the  advice  that  was  given  to  him  at 
these  times;  but  wc  all  know,  and  now  feel  the  effect  of,  his  conduct; 
for  he  sent  money  abroad,  not  only  in  defiance  of  the  remonstrance  of  the 
Bank,  hut  against  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  constitution.  Such  has  been 
the  conduct  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer;  and  1  do  say,  wc  are  now 
called  upon,  by  the  duty  we  owe  the  public,  to  give  no  further  credit  to  him 
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for  his  statements  in  any  public  affair  of  finance ;  more  especially  upon  tlie 
subject  which  is  now  before  us.  It  is  a  subject  on  which  this  House  ought 
not  to  place  confidence  in  any  Minister,  because  it  is  a  subject  which  we 
ought  most  scrupulously  to  examine  for  ourselves.  If  the  best  Minister  ^t 
ever  managed  the  affairs  of  this  country  were  to  ask  for  confidence  in  racn  a 
case  as  this,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  this  House  to  withhold  it.  If  the  right 
honourable  gentleman's  father,  in  the  course  of  the  seven  years*  war,  when 
his  measures  led  to  the  most  brilliant  victories,  had  come  to  this  House  to 
demand  such  confidence  as  the  Minister  seems  to  ask  by  the  speech  which 
introduced  the  motion  which  is  now  before  you,  I  believe  that,  notwith- 
standing all  the  esteem  which  that  illustrious  statesman  deservedly  enjoyed, 
the  Parliament  would  then  have  had  virtue  enough  to  refuse  it  to  him  ;  but 
he  had  too  much  regard  for  the  constitutional  privileges  of  this  House,  to  ask 
for  such  a  confidence.  What,  however,  would  have  been  denied  to  the 
virtue,  the  wisdom,  the  eloquence,  the  glory  of  that  Minister,  had  he  asked 
it,  is  now,  I  fear,  to  be  given  to  a  Minister  who  has  disgraced  himself 
and  ruined  his  country.  The  House,  if  it  means  to  have  any  credit  with  the 
people,  must  not  confide  in  any  man,  but  examine  the  real  state  of  public 
affairs,  control  the  Executive  power,  and  institute  minute  inquiry  into  aU  the 
circumstances  that  have  led  to  the  calamitous  condition  in  which  we  are  now 
placed.  We  must  take  care  that  the  man  who  has  brought  as  into  this 
deplorable  state  shall  not  be  permitted  totally  to  ruin  us.  If  we  do  not  do 
so,  the  most  candid  manner  in  which  we  can  act  towards  the  public  is,  to 
declare  at  once  that  we  are  persuaded  the  care  of  this  country  is  grown  abofe 
the  cognizance  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  that  we  choose  to  give  it  up 
entirely  to  the  direction  of  the  King's  Ministers ;  m  which  case  we  ■hall 
plead  guilty  to  all  the  charges  that  have  been  exhibited  out  of  doors  agunst 
us ;  that  we  are  not  the  representatives  of  the  people  of  England,  bnt  tbs 
servants  of  the  Minister  of  the  Crown ;  that  it  is  true,  indeed,  the  theory  of 
the  constitution  of  England  is  beautiful,  but  that  its  practical  utility  is  at  an 
end,  as  far  as  regards  the  functions  of  the  House  of  Commons,  for  that  now 
tliey  implicitly  commit  to  the  Minister  of  the  Crown  all  control  over  suhjccti 
of  finance.  Let  me  ask,  if  this  must  not  be  the  inevitable  conclusion  of  tbt 
people  of  this  country,  if  you  do  not  enter  upon  a  full  inquiry  into  thii 
subject  ?  liCt  me  ask,  if  this  be  not  a  case  for  inquiry,  what  case  can  possibly 
be  called  so  ?  Let  me  ask,  what  case  can  be  more  violent,  and  lest  wamat- 
able  by  law  than  the  present?  Let  me  ask,  if  ever  since  the  RevolatioB 
there  was  proposed  a  measure  more  fraught  with  danger  to  the  credit  of  thii 
country  ?  Let  me  ask,  if  any  Minister  ever  existed  who  had  less  dsia 
to  confidence,  and  whose  conduct  called  more  for  the  jealousy  of  this  H< 
than  the  present  Minister  ?  If,  after  you  have  turned  these  questions  in 
minds,  and  have  agreed  what  answer  ought  to  be  given  to  them  all,  yo«  stiD 
con  tide  in  the  present  Minister,  I  will  then  say  you  will  deserve  everytUiV 
that  has  been  said  against  you,  for  you  will,  indeed,  be  a  House  of  Cbmaei 
that  has  surrendered  all  its  functions  to  the  will  of  the  Minister  of  the  Crova. 
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'•  There  has  been  a  custom,  I  confess  a  very  laudable  one,  to  speak  well 
of  the  navy.  It  certainly  U  a  service  to  which  the  people  of  this  country 
are  prodigiously  indebted,  and  we  cannot  have  too  much  Icnderncsa  for  the 
character  of  our  naval  officers,  and  j-et  we  find  it  to  be  the  uniform  practice 
of  this  country  to  call  to  a  court  martial  every  officer  who  has  been  unsuc- 
cessful  to  a  certain  extent,  however  meritorious  his  conduct  may  have  been. 
Now  let  me  ask,  if  this  be  the  case  with  regard  to  our  favourite  service,  what 
should  be  the  conduct  of  this  House  when  the  Minister  of  the  Crown  has 
been  guilty  of  mismanagement  in  an  alarming  degree?  What  should  be  the 
conduct  of  this  HoDse  when  a  Minister  issues  a  proclamation  in  the  nnme  of 
the  Privy  Council  to  deatn>}>  the  public  credit  of  this  country  ?  Let  me  ask, 
what  should  be  the  conduct  of  a  House  of  Commons  towards  him  who  is  at 
least  primd  fade  a  culprit  before  them  and  the  public, — who  is  cerUinly  in 
the  situation  of  an  accused  person  ?  I  think  it  is  not  difficult  to  answer 
these  questions.  If  there  are  any  who  hear  me  \s-ho  think  that  I  say  this 
from  personal  rivalship,  they  arc  welcome  to  charge  me  with  it ;  they  do  not 
know  my  nature  ;  those  who  do  will  bring  no  such  charge  against  me.  If, 
however,  to  charge  a  criminal  Minister,  in  order  that  an  inquiry  may  be  made 
into  his  conduct,  be  a  crime,  then  I  am  content  to  be  called  a  great  criminnl. 
Let  me  ask,  what  is  the  credit  of  this  nation  if  a  proclamation,  dictated  by  a 
Minister,  is  to  set  aside  the  provisions  of  solemn  Acts  of  Parliament  ?  Long, 
long  experience  has  taught  us,  or  should  have  taught  us,  that  punctuality 
and  good  faith  are  the  foundations  of  credit ;  that  credit  can  have  no  exist- 
ence independent  of  good  faith.  It  has  been  said  more  than  once,  that  we 
are  to  trust  to  Providence  in  our  affairs.  It  would  he  a  miracle  which  I  have 
never  yet  heard  that  Providence-  has  performed  towards  man  to  give  credit  lo 
those  who  have  no  faith.  On  the  26th  of  February,  1797,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  Revolution,  an  act  was  done  in  the  King's  name  which  has  struck 
at  the  foundation  of  the  public  credit  of  the  country,  by  seizing  the  money 
belonging  to  individuals  deposited  in  the  public  treasury  of  the  public 
creditor ;  and  afterwards  withholding  and  refusing  payment  of  that  money. 
What  can  now  restore  that  public  credit  ?  Will  any  man  say  he  knows  the 
remedy  for  this .'  If  it  shall  appear  that  Ministers  have  acted  prudently, 
according  to  the  pressure  of  the  case  ;  that  they  acted  wisely  ;  that  they 
have  acted  economically  ;  that  they  looked  forward  to  all  the  consequences, 
as  far  as  human  prudence  could  foresee — then  I  am  willing  to  allow  there  is 
no  man  can  blame  them,  however  calamitous  our  condition  may  be.  If  they 
can  show,  contrary  to  the  primd  facie  evidence  of  the  case,  that  they  have 
not  been  to  blame,  they  must  be  absolved  ;  but  that  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  have  a  full  inquiry  into  the  matter  :  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  very 
strong  reason  for  such  inquiry  ;  and  they  themselves  are  deeply  interested  in 
having  it  instituted.  But,  if  it  should  appear  that  this  crisis  baa  not  been 
brought  on  without  guill  on  their  pari,  it  must  he  absolutely  for  the  credit  of 
the  public  that  the  truth  of  the  matter  should  be  made  manifest  to  the  world. 
If  you  shun  this  inquiry,  what  will  be  the  consequence  ?     I  will  suppose. 
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for  ihe  sake  of  argument,  that  the  whole  of  this  measure  is  the  result  of 
inevitable  necessity.  I  wish,  then,  to  know  what  the  public  creditor  is  to 
think.  He  will  deliberate  thus  :  Although  in  the  year  1797  the  Minister 
struck  unavoidably  at  the  public  credit,  yet  what  happened  in  the  Hoose  of 
Commons  ?  That  in  pursuance  of  a  full  inquiry  it  was  found  to  be  an  act  of 
inevitable  necessity,  and  could  not  have  happened  under  any  other  plea  ? 
No ;  it  passed  upon  the  assertion  of  the  Minister  that  it  was  an  act  of 
necessity,  and  there  was  no  inquiry  ;  therefore  some  future  Minister  may  be 
wicked,  although  the  present  one  is  virtuous,  and  may  take  this  as  a  precedent, 
and  call  that  inevitable  necessity  which,  in  truth,  will  be  only  an  act  of  con- 
venience to  him,  and  under  that  pretext  appropriate  the  property  of  the 
public  creditor  to  the  use  of  Government ;  so  that  without  a  full  inquiry  into 
this  matter  you  can  never  restore  confidence  to  the  public  creditor.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  this  is  the  result  of  the  misconduct  of  the  Minuter,  yoa 
should  declare  it  to  be  so,  and  by  the  punishment  of  the  delinquent  show  the 
public  you  take  care  of  their  affairs.  These  are  the  only  two  ways  in  which 
you  can  restore  the  confidence  of  the  public  creditor. 

*'  Let  us  now  see  what  has  been  the  conduct  of  the  present  Minister  in  tbt 
course  of  this  war,  upon  the  subject  of  finance.  Have  any  three  months 
passed  in  which  he  has  not  produced  some  new  expedient  ?  And  have  they 
not  every  one  of  them,  without  a  single  exception,  proved  erroneous  ?  Good 
God  !  Sir,  let  us  look  at  the  situation  of  this  country  !  Year  after  year  the 
Minister  has  been  amusing  us  with  his  ideas  of  the  finances  of  France  now 
on  the  verge,  now  in  the  gulph  of  bankruptcy  !  What  computations  upon 
their  assignats  and  their  mandats  !  They  could  not  possibly  continue.  All 
perfectly  true.  But  the  misfortune  is,  that  while  he  was  thus  M«n*iag  es, 
he  has  led  us  to  the  very  same  verge,  aye,  into  the  very  same  gulph.  Whik 
he  thus  declaimed  against  the  finances  of  France,  and  predicted  truly  as  to 
the  issue  of  those  expedients,  he  fell  miserably  short  of  his  conclusion  that 
these  considerations  would  put  an  end  to  the  energy  of  the  French.  Their 
rash  expedients  have  not  put  an  end  to  their  energy ;  and,  perhaps,  these 
rash  expedients  will  not  make  us  a  prey  to  a  foreign  invader.  But,  are  «e 
to  follow  their  expedients  on  that  account  ?  By  no  means.  We  are  not  in  the 
same  relative  situation  with  regard  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  depend noit 
upon  uur  commercial  credit  than  they  do.  The  Minister  has  conducted  the 
war  upon  the  hope  that  wc  should  be  able  to  defeat  the  French  by  a  contest 
of  finance  ;  and  you  now  sec  the  expedients  to  which  wc  are  driven.  I  SB 
aware  that  1  may  be  answered,  that  I  propose  my  /laiiacfa— an  inqoiiy.  1 
plead  guilty  to  that  charge ;  but  my  panacea  has  never  been  tried ;  the 
Ministor*s  opposition  to  it  has  been  tried  repeatedly,  namely,  confidence  is 
him.  The  public  have  seen  the  effect  of  that  opposition.  All  I  ask  is,  tbsl 
my  remedy  may  be  tried ;  it  can  never  be  worse  than  his.  We  have  Ibr  s 
long  time  had  a  confiding  House  of  Commons.  I  want  now  an  inqwiiag 
House  of  Commons.  I  Fay.  that  with  a  diligent,  inquiring  House  of  OommoM. 
even  ulthuugh  it  should  be  an  indifferent  one  with  regard  to  talents,  and 
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K  Minister  of  very  ordinuy  capacity,  we  shall  be  able  to  do  more  for  the 
service  of  the  people  of  this  country  than  with  a  House  of  Commonii  coro- 
poaed  of  the  best  talents  that  ever  adorned  any  senate,  and  a  Minister  of  the 
first  abilities,  if  that  House  shoiiid  implicitly  confide  in  that  Minister.  If, 
therefore,  I  have,  in  an  uniform  tone,  called  for  inquiry,  and  the  House  has 
not  been  as  persevering,  as  it  certainly  hitherto  has  been  confiding,  it  is 
not  wonderful  that  we  are  in  our  present  condition.  1  say,  that  without 
inquiry  into  the  cause  of  our  calamities,  the  public  neither  will  nor  ought  to 
be  satisfied.  I  say  further,  that  the  House  ought,  for  the  sake  of  its  credit 
with  the  public,  to  enter  into  a  full  inquiry  upon  this  matter,  for  the 
authority  of  an  inquiring  is  much  grealer  than  that  of  a  confiding  House  of 
Commons." 

Mr.Sheridan  moved  an  amendment  to  Mr.  Pitt's  motion,  by  inserting  after 
the  word  "  House,"  the  words,  "  and  also  to  inquire  into  the  causes  which 
have  produced  the  Order  of  Council,  of  the  26lh  instant."  The  question 
being  put,  that  these  words  be  there  iuaerted,  the  House  divided : — Yeas,  86  ; 
Noes,  244.  The  original  motion  of  Mr.  Pitt  being  carried,  a  committee  was 
accordingly  appointed. 

In  the  meantime,  a  bill  was  passed*  with  the  utmost  expedition  for  repealing 
an  existing  law  which  prohibited  the  issue  of  banh  notes  for  a  less  sum  than 
five  pounds.  The  object  of  this  bill  was  to  remedy  the  inconvenience  which 
must  have  arisen  with  respect  (o  the  payment  of  small  sums,  from  the 
stoppage  of  payment  in  specie  at  the  Bank. 

The  committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Bank  having  made  two  reportF:,  M!r.  I'itt,  on  the  1 3th  of  March,  brought  in  a 
bill  for  enabling  the  Bank  of  England  to  issue  notes  in  pnyment  of  demands 
upon  them,  instead  of  cash,  in  pursuance  of  the  late  Order  in  Council  to  that 
effect.  This  bill  underwent  much  discussion  in  its  progress  through  the 
Commons  ;  but  ultimately  passed  that  House  on  the  7th  of  April ;  and, 
having  been  adopted  by  the  Lords  without  alteration,  it  received  the  Royal 
assent  on  the  3rd  of  May.l  The  measure  in  question  was  limited  in  its 
operation  to  the  24th  of  June  following,  but  it  was  afterwards  renewed  Irom 
time  to  time,  and  by  44  Geo.  HI.  c.  1,  continued  until  six  months  after  the 
ratification  of  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace. 


Mr.  Fox's  Motion  on  the  Statk  of  Ibeland. 

March  23.     In  pursuance  of  the  notice  he  had  given, 

Mr.  Fox  rose  and  addressed  the  House  in  substance  as  follows  : — "  The 
business.  Sir.  which  I  am  about  to  bring  before  the  House  is  one  not  only  of 
great  importance  in  its  nature,  hut  of  great  urgency  in  point  of  time.  It  is 
not  my  wish  to  go  at  length  into  all  the  causes  that  have  produced  the 
that  exists  in  Ireland,  and  which  has  created  a  similar  uneasiness 

■  37  Oeo.  in.  c.  28.  t   ^i*  37  Geo.  III.  c.  «. 
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here ;  but  I  do  think  it  necessary  to  recur  to  a  period  aomewhat  distant  Iran 
the  present,  in  order  to  enable  the  House  to  form  an  accurate  opimon  upon 
the  subject,  and  to  induce  them  to  accede  to  the  motion  which  it  is  my 
intention  to  submit  to  them.     Sir,  in  the  year  1782,  very  great  discontents 
existed  in  Ireland,  and  it  appeared  to  mc  to  be  indispensably  necessary  thst 
everything  should  be  done  on  the  part  of  the  Qovemment  to  appease  and 
allay  them.     With  this  view,  I  proposed  the  recognition  of  the  complete 
independence  of  Ireland.*     It  is  not  now  of  importance  to  consider  whether 
that  recognition  was  a  boon  or  a  right     It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  discuai 
whether  it  was  a  right  demanded  by  justice,  or  a  boon  required  by  policy. 
But  having  been  the  person  who  proposed  that  act,  I  consider  myself  bonnd 
to  follow  up  the  principle  of  it,  which  was  to  make  Ireland  a  free  and 
independent   country;    and,  above   all,   to    adopt    such   measures  as  are 
calculated  to  admit  her  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the   advantages  of  thst 
independence,  and  to  restore  that  cordial  affection  between  the  two  countries, 
80  eminently  requisite  to  the  preservation  and  prosperity  of  both*     To  those 
who  consider  the  recognition  as  a  right,  and  still  more  to  those  who  view  it 
as  a  boon,  it  may  seem  not  a  little  extraordinary,  after  a  conduct  so  jost  and 
liberal  on  the  part  of  this  country,  that,  from  the  period  of  1782,  there  hare 
been  growing  scenes  of  dissatisfaction  and  discontent  in  that  country ;  and 
that  at  this  moment  Ireland  is  in  a  condition  at  which  no  man  can  look 
without  the  deepest  alarm.     In   my  opinion,  therefore,  the  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain  is  naturally  called  upon  to  inquire,  how  it  has  happened  that 
those  concessions   have   not  produced  all  the  salutary  consequences  tkst 
might  have  been  expected  from  them  ;  and  it  is  on  that  account  that  I  think 
it  the  duty  of  this  House,  and  my  own  duty  in  particular,  to  direct  the 
attention   of    the   British   Legislature   to   the   present  state  of  the  siiter 
kingdom. 

"  Sir,  without  entering  into  particulars,  no  man  wiUdeny  that  the  sitoatioa 
of  Ireland  at  the  present  moment  is  one  of  great  peril.  It  appears  by  late 
accounts  that  we  are  commencing  a  system  of  rigour,  occasioned  by  what 
some  consider  as  discontents,  and  others  the  disaffection  that  at  present 
subsist  among  the  people  :  to  that  situation  it  becomes  us  to  advert,  and  by 
wise  counsels  to  provide  such  remedies  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  Bksy 
require.     In  such  an  important  situation,  we  ought  to  approach  the  Throne 

•  Hy  scit.  1  (jf  C  ( Ji'(».  I.  c.  o,  intituled  •**Vn  Act  for  the  better  Bccuring  the  Dcpcn- 
(h'luy  of  the  Kin^doiu  of  Ircliiiul  upon  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain,'*  it  i 
tliat  tho  kingdom  of  Irohuid  wan  sulxinlinatc  unto  and  dependent  upaa  the  ii 
CroY^ii  of  (.iront  Britain,  us  beiuj;  inseparably  united  and  uimcxcd  thereunto;  and  tkil 
tlK'  Parliument  of  (ireat  Britain  hud  full  power  and  authority  to  moke  Uwiof  MiScim 
forci'  to  bind  th('  kingdom  and  pc*opU*  of  Ireland.  And  by  sect.  2,  it  wu  declared  nd 
enacted,  that  the  House  of  lAinls  of  Ireland  had  no  jurindiction  to  aiBrm  oi 
judgment,  Hi.'ntenre,  or  decree,  ftiven  or  mudc  in  any  court  within  the  laid 
and  all  priH-eedin^^s  before  the  said  Hou)k>  of  LohIh  upon  any  such  judgmcntt 
or  dcnoe.  wm-  dichired  nnll  and  void,    llie  above  act  wa«  repealed  by  22  Geo.  UL 


with  that  advice  which  mey  be  calculated  lo  avert  the  dangers  which 
thnaten,  and  to  remedy  the  distractions  which  prevail.  It  is  inefficient  for 
this  purpose  to  show  that  Ireland  is  in  a  stale  of  dialnrbance  and  discontent. 
Mid  it  is  material  to  tDquine,  how  this  Bituation  of  things  has  been  oc- 
casioned. Although  a  variety  of  circumstances  have  combined  to  produce 
this  state,  there  ore  two  or  three  leading  points  to  which  I  propose  chiefly  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  Ilouse.  These  arc,  how  far,  in  consequence  of 
the  concessions  which  have  been  made  to  Ireland,  »he  has,  in  fact  and  in 
substance,  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  an  independent  legialalure  ;  whether, 
is  that  form  of  a  free  constilution  which  they  obtained,  the  people  possess 
that  political  weight  to  which  they  are  entitled  ;  and  whether  their  just  voice 
and  influence  have  been  promoted  by  the  alteration  which  was  cflecled? 
Other  points  there  may  be,  perhaps,  nearly  as  important ;  but  these  certainly 
ue  objects  of  most  essential  consideration.  In  viewing  the  inhabitants  of 
Ireland,  we  find  that  a  very  great  proportion — about  five.siitha,  as  it  has 
generally  been  calculated — nre  Roman  Catholics,  li  is  true  thai  con- 
siderable concessions  have  been  made  in  their  favour,  and  several  of  the 
grievances  under  which  they  laboured  have  apparently  been  removed.  The 
qaestion,  however,  is,  whether,  in  point  of  fact,  these  concessions  have 
tended  to  remove  dissatisfaction  and  to  conciliate  attachment.  If,  upon 
inqoiry,  it  shall  appear,  that  I  he  mode  in  which  these  concessions  were  made, 
and  the  acts  of  the  executive  power  with  which  they  were  accompanied,  have 
produced  the  severest  persecutions  of  a  political  nature,  those  who  do  not 
mistake  paper  regulations  and  t  lie  ore  tical  privileges  for  practical  government, 
will  be  convinced  that  the  grounds  of  discontent  of  the  Koman  Catholics 
have  not  been  redressed,  and  ihai  they  have  been  kept  in  a  situation  worse 
than  that  in  wliich  they  previously  stood.  These  are  the  principal  points 
which  the  inquiry  must  enihnice  ;  but  there  are  others  unconnected  with  the 
state  of  the  Catholics.  The  inhabitants  of  the  northern  part  of  Ireland  are 
by  some  considered  in  a  less  favourable  light,  and  their  grounds  of  complaint 
are  heard  with  a  less  favourable  ear.  The  discontents  of  no  class  of  men 
whatever  ought  to  be  viewed  with  that  repugnance  which  precludes  an 
impartial  esamination  ;  and  I  cannot  much  admire  the  wisdom  of  those  by 
whom  such  prejudices  are  adopted  as  rules  of  conduct.  The  discontents  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  parts  of  Ireland  arise  from  two  causes  :  one  of 
them  in  the  temporary  pressure  of  a  war,  in  which  they  were  involved  without 
interest  in  the  contest,  and  the  distresses  which  the  calamities  with  which  it 
has  been  attended  have  entailed  upon  their  trade  and  commerce;  the  other 
has  been  the  abuses  which  they  conceived  to  exist  in  the  conalitution  by 
which  they  are  governed.  The  constitution  of  Ireland,  they  complain,  does 
not  resemble  that  of  Great  Britain  ;  they  have  not  a  legislature  by  which 
the  people  are  even  virtually  represented  ;  and  as  to  political  liberty,  they 
enjoy  as  small  a  portion  of  it  as  those  who  live  under  monarchies  in  which 
the  principles  of  freedom  have  never  been  introduced. 
"  Xs  to  the  first  point,  the  efficacy  of  the  recognition  in  I781i,  au  opinion 
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jrsiiZj  =1  Ir«l&z>£.  lii.:  -nMza-rti  xaij  haT«  been  tlie  mtentkm  witli  wUdk 
'Ju,:  zzifi^zr?  vi^  i.5:p:£c.  ::  hu  not  prodneed  a   five  and  independcM 
l££'.&li: ^e.  ':-z:  iIl:  :*if  ftinriages  viiich  the  fenn  of  a  free  eonstitiitMi 
fer^^ri  t^  T-rinj^  i^in  >e£z:  co^zijeneted  br  the  inflnenoe  of  the  Eiccnthc 
G.-'rmzi'er:  Ki^i  ::  u.-£  British  C&bcne:.     It  would  be  fartunate  if  thb  wat 
=rzrilT  li-f  In^^x^  ::   discrctrn: — i:  vonld  be  fortmiate  if  Chii  were  a 
:tc:l:>=  =::•:  «iro:r:£-i  br  u^:  ;:zkeq;:iTDcil  coofinnatioa  it  has  derived  ftoB 
rhf  =rfAf  ::?£«  ::  G-:y*iz=kfz.: — ■::  vo::Id  be  ibrtimate  if  the  aj^tem  which  bw 
ref~    •  •'-• — 'j  kzu^i  "^p:^  dLi  so:  gire  to  the  compUint  ao  mudi  eooale- 
=.irr=  i^i  T&l:i::T.     W^-^:-:  eci=^  into  paiticQlar  detaila,  it  if  impoaibb 
-::  ::  zz-zz.'.zz.  s.  Uw  ::  :i:t  ia»:  striking  erento  which  eataUiah  iti  trath 
A:  -Jif  r.=:=   ::    '^i  •zi^z^ztzi:^'^  ereni  of  hit  Majestj'a  indiapoaitioa,  the 
LcrL?li:^r=     ::    Ir^lmi   tc-rt    a  tcit  decided  part;*   the   Parliament  of 
Ir^*.>zi    rf:=j:ur^i    :ie    Lcrd    Lies  tenant  for    the    oondnet   he    had  par- 
?.:-:-i.   £~i  esrre>5e'i   &   iedded   opinion  aa  the    state    of   puUie    afiin 
i:  :1a:  r^rlcsi.     Insseii&tclr  %f:ti  this,  hoveTer,  and  daring  the  admiairtia- 
dr~  r:  the  s&=f  Lcrd  Lie uifnAnr.  a  great  accesaion  of  influence  was  gsiari 
by  :i-:  Crrvn.  aci-d  the  Parliament  was  prerailed  upon  to  vnaay  all  Aey  kad 
<a:i.  xzi  to  rftrACt  every  cj^on  ther  had  given.     It  is  even  mattv  of 
Cw~':>:rlc:y,  :>?.  ihs:  a  regnlir  sTstem  was  then  devised  for  enalaving  Irelsad. 
A  pcrsrr.  r:  hi;'::  c.^nsi it  ration  was  known  to  say,  that  half-a-millioi  of 
n::=ey  had  been  expended  to  qceU  an  oppoaiticxi  in  Ireland,  and  thst  M 
n:u;h  more  must  be  expended  to  bring  the  Legislature  of  that  conntiy  to  • 
proper  temper.     This  systematic  plan  of  corruption  was  fbllovred  np^* 
«u::uble  system  of  measures.     It  was  asserted,  and  ofiered  to  be  proved,  ia 
the  Irish  Parliament,  by  men  of  the  first  character  and  the  higheat  taknt^- 
and  ^vhen  I  mention  the  name  of  Grattan,  I  need  add  nnthiny  marci    thit  it 
had  bien  the  system  of  GoTemment,  by  the  sale  of  peeragea,  to  nise  a 
purse  to  purchase  the  representarlon.  or  rather  the  misrepresentatiott,  of  Ai 
p-:op;e  of  Ireland.     The  charge  was  brought  by  men  of  aa  great  abiKties,af 
as  unimpeached  honour,  of  as  high  public  character  and  private  viitae,M 
ever  appeared  either  in  that  country  or  in  this ;  by  men,  too,  who  kd  • 
sincere   attachment   to   Great   Britain,  who   cheiish   the 
sub^i^t^  botwccn  :he  two  kingdoms,  and  who  would  be  as  much 
any  men  w ha; ever  at  any  circumstances  which  might  threaten  to  invoht  * 
separation.     It  was  otfored  to  be  proved,  that  one  hall^  or  even  a  miyori^i 
of  the  House  of  Commons  were  creatures  of  the  Crown.     The  laanBB  ■ 
^vhich  these  events  were  considered  at  that  time  in  Ireland  was  this:  *Toi 
have  granted  us.*  said  the  people.  *  an  independent  Legislatnre     indep«dw< 
certainly  of  your  Parliament,  but  dependent  upon  your  Execntive  Gorcn- 
mcnt.'     The  concession,  therefore,  they  viewed  not  as  a  bleaaiag,  bat  si  • 
mockery  and  an  insult. 

''  Another   proof  of   this    substantial    dependence   upon   the 

•   I'tdr  antef  p.  297,  note. 
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govemmeDt,  waa  evinced  in  the  manner  in  which  the  demands  of  the  Ruman 
Catholics  had  at  different  times  been  treated.  Their  first  petition  merely 
prayed  for  a  remedy  to  some  of  the  most  oppressive  grievances  under  which 
they  labonred,  and  in  the  humblest  style  solicited  indulgence  and  concession. 
An  immense  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  were  not  content  (vilh 
refasing  the  desire  of  the  petition,  but  they  resolved  to  fix  upon  it  a  mark  of 
particular  insult,  b;  voting  its  rejection.  In  this  haughty  and  insulting  vote 
every  member  under  the  influence  of  government  concurred.  The  very  neit 
session,  however,  when  the  var  was  bcgim,  and  when  a  more  conciliatory 
conduct  was  deemed  prudent,  a  petition,  comprehending  claims  much  more 
extensive,  obtained  a  reception  very  different  from  their  former  modest  pre- 
tensions. The  Crown  recommended  the  claim,  and  the  same  Ministers  who 
liad  caused  it  to  be  indignantly  rejected,  now  carried  the  vote  by  which 
pretensions  far  more  important  were  sanctioned.  Of  this  opposite  conduct 
which  the  Executive  Oovemment  thus  displayed,  I  moat  certainly  approve 
the  latter  part ;  but  it  is  not  as  deserving  approbation  that  I  now  insist  upon 
it,  but  I  mention  it  to  show  thai  it  is  not  the  representation  of  a  factious 
declaimer,  that  it  is  not  mere  eant  and  nonaen.se  to  assert  that  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Irish  Legislature  is  a  delusion,  and  that  their  freedom 
TSnishes  before  the  breath  of  the  Minister.  How,  in  fact,  can  the  people  of 
Ireland  entertain  a  different  opinion  when  they  see  the  indecent  manner  in 
which  Government  have  exhibited  the  Parliament  as  their  creatures  ?  When 
Earl  Fitzwilliam  went  to  Ireland  in  the  capacity  of  Lord  Lieutenant,  it  was 
understood  that  he  left  London  with  the  approbation  of  Ministers,  in  favour 
of  the  complete  emancipation  of  the  Catholics  ;  and  though  no  such  vote  ever 
passedlhe  Legislature,  no  doubt  wns  entertained  llmt  [hcme.isiire  was  to  take 
effect,  and  that  it  would  have  experienced  the  most  complete  support  from 
Parliament.  However  I  may  differ  with  my  noble  friend  upon  his  system  of 
politics,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  was  the  most  popular  Lord  Lieutenant 
with  all  ranks  of  men  that  had  ever  been  sent  to  govern  Ireland ;  hut  after 
the  hopes  which  had  been  raised,  after  the  known  preparation  of  Parliament 
to  vote  complete  emancipation  to  the  Catholics,  he  is  suddenly  dismissed,  the 
whole  system  is  reversed,  and  the  question  which  a  few  weeks  before  would 
have  been  carried  with  unanimity,  is  rejected  by  a  vast  m^ority.  What  was 
this  but  the  most  insulting  display  of  the  dependence  of  the  Irish  Legislature  ? 
Was  it  not  a  proof,  beyond  a  thousand  demonstrations,  that  the  measure  of 
1T82  had  been  rendered  completely  inefGcacious  ?  that,  in  fact,  Ireland  had 
gained  nothing,  but  was  placed  in  a  state  of  degradation  beyond  any  former 
period  ?  The  effects  of  this  persevering  and  avowed  system  of  duplicity 
might,  indeed,  be  different,  according  to  the  character  and  situation  of  those 
on  whom  it  operated.  The  lower  classes  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  unfortu- 
nately not  more  enlightened,  not  better  informed,  nor,  perhaps,  so  well  as 
the  peasantry  in  other  countries,  though  unable  to  speculate  upon  political 
circumstances  and  to  reason  upon  events,  might  yet  feel  its  effects.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  northern  parts,  as  well  informed,  as  intelligent,  as  enlight- 
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cncd  as  the  middling  classes  in  Great  Britain,  or  any  other  country,  would 
view  the  system  with  a  more  discriminating  glance ;  they  would  be  able  to 
combine  the  disposition  which  they  saw  manifested  witb  the  constitutioiial 
grievances  under  which  they  laboured ;  and  it  would  at  once  heighten  thdr 
sense  of  abuses  and  their  desire  of  reform ;  but  even  the  conccssiont  whidi 
were  extended  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  were  conducted  upon  a  plan  whkh 
seemed  studiously  intended  by  Qovcrnmcnt  to  damp  the  joy  of  their  tucoett. 
**  Before  I  proceed,  I  must  here  beg  leave  pointedly  to  express  my  abhor- 
rence of  the  maxim  divide  et  impera,  and  especially  that  by  tucb  a  tmly 
diabolical  maxim  the  Government  of  Ireland  should  be  regulated ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  am  convinced,  that  in  order  to  render  Ireland  happy  in  herself, 
and  useful  in  her  connexion  with  this  country,  every  idea  of  ruling  by  divisioa 
ought  to  be  relinquished,  and  that  the  object  of  government  should  be  to 
effect  a  complete  union  of  all  ranks  of  men.  Disapproving,  as  I  do  most 
heartily,  the  maxim  I  have  mentioned,  I  cannot  help  being  surpriaed  that  a 
Government  so  little  disposed  to  act  upon  the  principles  of  justice  or  of  liberty, 
should  have  acted  as  if  it  had  been  their  aim  to  undo  every  part.  80  little 
was  it  the  object  to  inspire  the  Roman  Catholics  with  gratitude  for  what  had 
been  conceded,  that  opinions  were  given  without  concealment,  which  left  littk 
room  for  exultation  in  what  had  been  obtuned.  It  was  usual  for  men  of 
consideration  in  Ireland,  to  talk  as  if  what  had  been  done  was  an  act  of 
necessity,  which,  on  a  fit  occasion,  would  be  recalled :  hostile  sotpicions  were 
insinuated,  not  merely  against  the  lower  orders  of  Roman  Catholics,  whoa  it 
seemed  to  be  the  policy  of  Government  weakly  and  wickedly  to  divide  from 
the  higher  rank,  but  against  men  of  considerable  property,  nnimpeached 
character,  and  undoubted  loyalty.  Numbers  were  taken  up  under  charges  of 
high  treason ;  and  when  acquitted,  it  appeared  that  no  ground  of  suspieioD 
could  ever  have  been  entertained  against  them.  What  could  be  the  object  of 
such  proceedings,  but  to  convince  the  Catholics  that  the  concessions  in  tbrir 
favour  were  extorted,  that  the  hostile  mind  still  existed,  and  that  they  verc 
marked  out  as  the  victims  of  the  most  cruel  proscriptions  and  oppression? 
Private  animosities,  too,  arose,  and  produced  those  different  classes  of  dii- 
turbers  of  the  public  peace  about  which  so  much  has  been  said.  Hie 
remedies  applied  tended  to  foment  the  evil.  The  authority  of  the  laws  wii 
supcrdoded.  Those  against  whom  it  was  thought  convictions  could  be  pro- 
cured were  taken  up ;  and  those  whom  it  would  have  been  impouiUe  to 
convict  were  transported  in  great  numbers,  without  the  ceremony  of  a  trial. 
To  enable  the  Government  to  pursue  these  violent  measures,  the  Insnnrcctioa 
Act  was  passed.  Those  who  delight  in  violent  measures,  rejoiced  in  ths 
effect  of  their  application.  Other  laws  nearly  as  objectionable  as  the  iMar- 
rection  Act,  were  also  adopted  ;  and  to  one  of  these  I  must  particularly  call 
the  attention  of  the  House,  in  order  to  show  the  inefficacy  of  violent  remedies 
It  was  thought  a  point  of  the  first  necessity  to  prevent  the  people  who  weiv 
the  objects  of  jealousy  from  procuring  arms.  Considering  the  strength  wUck 
the  (Jovcruinent  of  Ireland  possessed,  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  none 
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could  have  obtained  arms  but  those  who  were  armed  by  the  license  of  the 
executive  power.     Such,  however,  has  been  considered  the  extent  at  the 

danger,  that  a  rigour  beyond  uny  former  measure  has  been  employed  in 
duarming  the  people.  The  exercise  of  one  inoTdinale  authority  has  produced 
the  demand  for  increcLsed  powers,  while  every  remedy  that  baa  been  applied 
bu  served  only  lo  augment  the  danger. 

"  And  now.  Sir,  a  few  words  upon  the  grievances  of  tbe  Roman  Catholics 
and  the  DiasentcrH.  1  know  an  opinion  baa  gone  forth  that  the  Roman 
Catholics  have  now  no  substanlial  grievances  to  complain  of;  that  the  Pres- 
byterians have  still  less.  It  is  said  that  the  Roman  Catholics  have  had  ceded 
to  them  all  the  privileges  of  the  most  importance :  that  they  can  vote  for 
memben  of  Parliament,  and  that  they  are  not  distinguiahed  from  the  Prolcs- 
tAnts  but  by  being  excluded  tram  tlie  high  offices  of  state,  and  from  being 
members  of  Parliament.  If  this  were  all.  I  should  siill  say  that  they  have  a 
right  to  all  the  privile<tcs  possessed  by  tbe  Protestants.  On  what  principle 
ought  they  to  be  excluded  ?  On  what  ground  of  Justice  ?  Sir,  upon  no 
ground  of  justice  :  the  only  reason,  therefore,  must  be  a  reason  of  policy, 
which  is  a  sufBcient  proof  of  a  hostile  mind  against  them. 

**  But  let  us  consider  it  in  another  point  of  view.  Is  it  nothing  to  have  no 
share  in  the  Qovernment,  and  to  be  excluded  from  the  higher  offices  of  the 
•tale  ?  But  it  is  invidiously  objected  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  that  it  is  not 
invil  liberty  which  they  wish,  but  power  and  emolument.  To  this  I  would 
■mwerforthe  Roman  Catholics,  Yes;  norisit  any  discredit  that  they  should  be 
Actuated  by  such  desire.  I  I  would  say  that  civil  liberty  can  have  no  security 
without  political  power.  To  ask  for  civil  liberty  without  political  power 
would  be  to  acl  like  weak  men,  and  to  ask  for  the  possession  of  a  right  for 
tbe  enjoyment  of  which  they  can  have  no  security  I  know  that  distinctions 
have  been  made  between  civil  and  political  liberty,  and  I  admit  that  it  is 
possible  for  whole  classes,  whole  casta  and  descriptions  of  men,  to  ei^oy 
the  one  without  possessing  the  other.  Still,  however,  I  assert,  that  It  can  be 
only  by  sufferance.  I  admit  that  civil  liberty  is  of  a  higher  kind  ;  but  this  I 
contend  that  political  power  is  the  only  security  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
other.  The  Roman  Catholics  may  justly  say,  therefore,  *  it  is  not  this  or  that 
concession  that  will  satisfy  us,  but  give  us  that  which  alone  can  gire  lu 
security  for  its  continuance.'  It  is  objected,  also,  that  the  Roman  Catholiea 
are  not  merely  ambitious  of  power,  but  actuated  by  views  of  private  emolu- 
ment. But  if  this  were  true,  is  it  improper  that  the  Roman  Catholica, 
contributing  so  largely  to  tbe  support  of  Government,  should  be  desirous  to 
share  tbe  emoluments  which  it  bestows,  as  a  compensation  for  what  they 
sacrifice  ?  The  compensation,  indeed,  is  trifling;  but  still  should  they, 
in  point  of  right,  be  excluded  from  their  proportion?  Yet,  how  strongly 
will  their  claim  be  felt,  when  it  is  considered  who  are  tbe  disputants?  Are 
the  Roman  Catholics  to  be  told  by  a  few  monopolizing  politicians,  who 
engross  all  places,  all  reversions,  all  emoluments,  all  patronages,  '  Oh !  yon 
base  Catholics,  you  think  of  nothing  but  your  private  emolument !     You 
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perverse  generation,  who  have  already  been  permitted  to  vote  for  members  of 
Parliament,  are  you  so  base  as  to  urge  the  disgraceful  demand  of  a  share  in 
personal  emoluments  ? '     Sir,  the  Roman  Catholics  are  men,  and  are  to  be 
governed.     The  expense  of  maintaining  all  governments  must  be  consider- 
able, and  that  of  Ireland  is  certainly  not  a  model  of  economy.      In  the 
emoluments  arising  out  of  the  establishments  of  Government,  the  RomiB 
Catholics  have  a  just  right  to  participate ;   and  for  a  small  and  interested 
minority  to  imagine  that  they  can  monopolize  all  these  advantages  to  them* 
selves,  is  a  pretension  which  cannot  be  admitted.     Mankind  are  not  to  be 
treated  in  this  manner.   It  is  not  now-a-days  that  such  claims  will  pass  cunent 
in  the  world.     The  loyalty  and  activity  of  the  Roman  Catholics  upon  the  late 
attempted  invasion,  are  now  the  theme  of  the  higest  panegyric;   but  it  ii 
empty,  unavailing  praise :  Laudatur  et  alget  is  the  situation  of  Roman  Catholic 
loyalty.     The  qualities  which  are  so  much  extolled  ought  to  be  rewarded  bj 
conferring  on  their  possessors  those  just  claims  which  are  yet  denied  them.' 
""•  Before  I  proceed  to  consider  the  situation  of  the  Protestants,  there  is  one 
point  relative  to  the  Roman  Catholics  which  I  ought  to  explain.     It  has  been 
said,  that  the  Roman  Catholics  are  entitled  to  vote  for  members  of  Par- 
liament; and  the  fallacy  of  this  boasted  privilege  ought  to  be  exposed. 
Except  in  the  counties,  the  representation  of  Ireland  remains  in  what  is  here 
known  by  the  name  of  close  corporations.     The  animosities  which  formcrij 
subsisted  are  anxiously  kept  up  by  the  executive  Government,  who  favour  the 
determination  to  exclude  the  Roman  Catholics  from  the  corporatiom,  so  that 
their  privilege  is  almost  entirely  evaded.    They  thus  confer  in  theory  a  power 
which   they  are  careful   to   defeat  in  practice.     Those   who   esteem  Aii 
privilege,  then,  must  be  fond  of  theories  upon  paper,  and  unconcerned  aboot 
their  practical  effect.     Yet  the  Presbyterians  consider  their  grievances  to 
consist  in  the  abuses  of  the  Government,  which  they  have  not  means  to 
remedy.     They  wish  for  the  substantial  blessings  of  the  English  constitutioB. 
They  wish  for  the  political  principles  on  which  that  constitution  it  founded. 
Whoever  imagines  that  a  practical  resemblance  exists  between  the  Qoven- 
ment  of  Ireland   and   the  English  constitution,  will  find   that  the  Iriih 
Government  is  a  mirror  in  which  the  abuses  of  this  constitution  are  strong 
reflected.     I  will  not  speak  of  the  abuses  of  which  we  have  been  ued  to 
complain ;  but  if  I  were  desirous  to  reconcile  any  one  to  the  abuses  of  thf 
British  constitution,  it  would  be  by  a  comparison  with  thoee  of  Irdani 
Whatever  may  have  been  thought  of  the  plans  of  Parliamentary  rcfeni 
which  have  been  agitated  here,  still  it  was  always  admitted  that  the  HoMi 
of  Commons  should  be  at  least  a  virtual  representation  of  the  people.    It 
certainly  was  stating  the  point  of  virtual  representation  Tery  high,  whci 
it  was  asserted  in  this  House  that  though  all  the  representatives  of  Englui 
were  chosen  by  the  county  of  Middlesex,  it  would  be  no  reascm  for  refonasi 
long  as  such  a  Parliament  discharged  its  duty  as  a  Parliament.     But  are  Ai 
}>eople  of  Ireland  unreasonable  when  they  complain  that  they  have  not  ikt 
advantage  even  of  virtual  representation  ?     When  they  complain  that  tki 


jobbing  system  of  influence  and  patianage  for  purposes  of  personal  advaatage, 
u  an  abuse  that  totally  destroys  tlie  spirit  of  theit  form  of  government,  and  a 
practical  nuisance  which  cannot  be  endured  ?  To  suppose  thnt  a  large, 
industrious,  active,  sjid  intelligent  body  of  men  can  be  governed  sgainnt  the 
principles  they  have  imbibed,  and  the  prejudices  by  which  they  are  guided. 
is  an  idea  which  history  and  human  nature  prove  to  be  absurd.  What  is  the 
sitoa^n  of  affairs  with  respect  to  Ireland?  You  have  raised  cnoraious 
burdens  both  in  England  and  in  Ireland.  You  have  produced  great  dis- 
contents, and  you  are  reduced  to  such  a.  point  that  you  must  take  a  decided 
part.  In  fact,  we  now  are  precisely  at  the  point  in  which  we  stood  in  1 774 
with  America,  and  the  question  is,  whether  we  are  to  attempt  to  retain 
Ireland  by  force  instead  of  cndearouring  to  gain  her  by  concessions,  and  fo 
condltate  her  by  conferring  on  her  the  substantial  blessings  of  a  free  consti- 
tution? Whenever  1  see  a  Government  desirous  to  decide  by  force  against 
the  will  of  the  majority,  in  these  circumstances  I  behold  the  danger  of  civil 
war.  There  is  this  difierence  now  in  our  situation,  thnt  the  state  of  our 
finances  may  deter  us  from  encountering  such  hazardous  enterprises.  In  the 
other  case  we  were  wealthy  and  prosperous.  Stulliliam patiunlur opei  might 
tben  be  said  of  our  situation  ;  but  now  the  critical  state  of  our  affairs,  and 
the  embarrassed  condition  of  our  6n  a  urorbid  similar  experiments.  I 
hope  and  trust  that  the  discontents  irhich  threaten  the  separation  of  Ireland 
will  be  dissipated  without  the  necessity  of  a  war.  But  now  the  extremity  of 
rigour  has  been  tried,  the  Eevcvity  of  despotism  has  been  let  loose,  and  the 
Oovemment  is  driven  to  tliat  state  when  the  laws  are  not  to  be  put  in 
execution,  but  to  be  superseded.  Ireland  is  precisely  in  that  state  which  n 
person  well  acquainted  with  the  subject  defined  to  he  despotism  :  •  AVhero 
the  executive  power  is  everything,  and  the  rights  of  the  people  nothing.' 
At  the  beginning  of  the  American  contest,  the  province  of  Massachusets  Bay 
was  disarmed  ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  if  this  province  had  been  left  armed, 
the  separation  of  the  American  Colonies  would  have  been  accelerated.  The 
people  of  Ireland  are  now  in  that  state  when,  if  they  should  choose  to  resist, 
a  contest  must  ensue,  the  issue  of  which  must  be  doubtful.  In  the  com- 
mencement of  the  American  war,  I  had  made  such  an  observation  of  the 
disposition  of  the  regular  governments  of  Europe,  that  I  was  convinced  that 
France  would  aid  America.  In  the  present  there  can  be  no  room  for  doubt 
that  the  French  would  make  it  a  chief  point  of  their  policy  to  give  assistance 
to  the  insurgents.  But  suppose  you  were  to  succeed  in  disarming  the  whole 
of  the  north  of  Ireland,  you  must  keep  them  in  subjection  by  force.  If  you  do 
not  allay  their  discontents,  there  is  no  way  but  force  to  keep  them  in  obedience. 
Can  you  convince  them  by  the  musket  that  their  principles  are  false  ?  Can  you 
prove  to  them  by  the  bayonet  that  their  pretensions  are  unjust?  Can  you 
demonstrate  to  them  by  martial  law  that  they  enjoy  the  blessings  of  a  free 
constitution?  No,  it  is  said,  but  they  may  be  deterred  from  the  prosecution 
of  the  objects  which  you  have  determined  to  refuse.  But  on  what  is  this 
founded?     On  the  history  of  Ireland  itself?     No;  for  the  history  of  Ireland 
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proves  that,  though  repeatedly  suhducd,  it  could  not  be  kept  in  awe  bj 
force  ;  and  the  late  example  will  prove  the  effect  which  $everitj  may  be 
expected  to  produce.     The  character  of  the  people  of  the  north  of  IreUad 
has  been  severely  stigmatized.     For  my  own  part,  it  is  not  my  habit  to  admit 
a  fixed  dislike  against  any  bodies  of  men,  nor  do  I  see  anything  in  these  to 
justify  such  dislike.     But  it  is  said,  these  men  are  of  the  old  leaven    They  are 
indeed  of  the  old  leaven  that  rescued  the  country  from  the  tjrranny  of  Charles 
the  First  and  James  the  Second ;  they  are  of  that  leaven  which  asserted  and 
defended  the  principles  of  liberty ;  they  are  of  that  leaven  which  fermented 
and  kneaded  the  British  constitution.    If  these  principles  have  been  carried  to 
excess,  it  is  an  excess  to  which  I  am  more  partial  than  to  the  opposite 
extreme.     The  opposition  they  have  suffered  is  some  apology.     I  am  told. 
that  the  mode  now  adopted  is  this — to  declare  a  country  ont  of  the  King's 
peace,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  certificate  from  the  magistiates; 
many  of  the  magistrates  arc  not  natives  of  Ireland,  or  resident  there,  bat 
Knglishmcn  and  officers  of  the  fcnciblc  corps.     Are  the  people  to  be  told 
that  these  magistrates  arc  acting  only  in  a  civil  capacity  ?     But  have  they 
not  been  provoked  to  violence  ?     Have  not  several  of  the  principal  people  of 
Belfast  been  taken  up  ?     The  law  is  in  that  state,  that  men  may  be  kept  in 
prison  without  trial.     Is  that  an  inference  of  their  guilt  ?     I  have  seen  the 
wanton  prosecutions  of  Government  in  this  country  which  juries  happilj 
checked.     I  have  seen  too  much  of  these  prosecutions  to  make  mo  draw  an 
inference  of  guilt  from  the  circumstance  of  a  man*s  being  taken  up.     I  hare 
heard  in  Ireland  of  men  being  ignominious! y  arrested  and  carried  to  Dnblia, 
who  on  their  trials  were  found  to  be  perfectly  innocent,  and  ought  not  to  hsTe 
been  suspected.     The  people  of  the  north,  attached  to  these  men,  were 
determined  that  they  should  not  suffer  in  their  property.     The  people  worked 
for  nothing;  they  reaped  their  harvests,  on  purpose  to  show  either  their 
good  will  to  the  parties,  or  their  detestation,  possibly,  of  the  conduct  of 
Government.     This,  however,  was  construed  to  be  a  heinous  offenee ;  the 
people  were  dispersed  by  the  military ;  and  when  some  were  killed,  the  at- 
tending their  bodies  to  the  grave  was  deemed  criminal,  and  the  permni 
assisting  were  dispersed,  as  if  they  were  doing  an  act  against  the  Stale. 
That  these  things  will  goad,  who  can  doubt  ?     Is  it  not  possible  that  they 
who  prefer  monarchy  may  find  the  exercise  of  it  so  bad  as  almost  to  doebl 
the  excellence  of  a  monarchical  government  ?     But,  should  the  people  etci 
be  totally  subdued,  can  you  do  otherwise  than  keep  up  a  large  miliiaTy 
force  ?     But  suppose  the  people  submit — I  put  the  case  in  that  way    ess 
you  trust  to  such  a  situation  ?     Will  their  submission  to  laws  whidi  ihey 
detest,  last  longer  than  your  power  lasts,  and  their  impotency  ?     Will  yos 
continue  to  keep  up  your  force  }     During  the  war,  I  believe  you  will.    Bn 
can  Ireland  afford  to  maintain  it  during  peace  ?     Is  it  the  way  to  puiMdf 
the  Catholics  to  assist  you,  to  refuse  acceding  to  their  demands  ?     I  kaie 
heard  that  a  direct  application  has  been  made,  not  from  the  Catholic  peaeia 
try,  but  from  the  Catholic  nobility ;  a  strong  and  urgent  application  to  At 


OoTemroenl  to  grant  the  rcniainder  of  their  demands.  1  have  been  told, 
what  certainly  it  was  unneccESiir}'  to  tell  me,  that  theiie  applicattons  httvo 
been  unsuccessful.  To  refuse  all  these  demands,  to  determine  to  govern 
Ireland  by  military  force,  to  risk  a.  civil  war ;  which  of  thcae  evila  is  the 
worst  I  know  not. 

"  But  it  may  be  said,  what  is  to  be  done?  My  general  principle  Is  to 
restore  peace  on  priDciplcs  of  peace,  and  to  make  concessions  on  principlen 
of  concession.  I  wish  nn'mbi^rs  to  read  that  celebrated  speech  of  Mr.  Burke 
on  the  Bubject  of  such  conoesBions."  Let  them  read  that  bcautifal  display 
of  eloquence,  and  at  the  .same  time  of  sound  reasoning,  and  they  will  find  in 
it  all  those  principles  which  it  is  my  wish  to  have  adopted.  There  is  another 
cspression  of  that  gentleman's,  I  believe,  in  his  lutler  to  the  people  of 
Bristol.  Id  that  letter  he  says,  that  '  that  is  a  free  government  which  the 
people  who  live  under  it  conceive  to  be  so.'  Apply  this  to  Ireland;  make 
it  such  a  government  as  the  people  ahal!  conceive  to  be  a  free  one.  But  it 
is  said,  it  is  not  possible  to  satisfy  oil  persons.  It  may  be  so.  But  is  there 
one  conceaston  that  could  be  made  to  the  Romnn  Catholics  which  the  people 
in  the  north  of  Ireland  could  object  lo  ?  Is  there  one  grievance  which  could 
he  remedied  in  the  nonli.  lo  which  the  Roman  Catholics  would  objtcl  ? 
They  have  no  inconsistent  prulensiona,  no  clashing  interests.  The  conces- 
sions to  be  made  to  the  ditTercnt  parties  are  not  inconsistent;  the  one  party 
will  not  repine  at  the  satisfaction  .which  the  other  obtains.  Who,  then, 
would  he  dissatisfied  by  ^uch  concessions?  Not  the  aristocracy,  for  1  ivil! 
not  call  it  by  so  respectable  a  name.  And  is  that  miserable  monopoliKinp 
minority  to  be  put  in  tlie  balance  with  the  preservation  of  the  empire  and 
the  hoppinesB  of  a  whole  people?  The  Irish  wish  lo  havu  a  reform,  upon  an 
extended  scale;  they  dcsiie  nn  extension  of  popular  rights.  But  may  there 
not  be  a  conciliation  and  compromise  ?  In  the  declaration  of  the  people  of 
Belfast,  I  sec  that  lh<y  Jo  most  distinctly  slate,  that  they  conceive  all  the 
benefits  of  freedom  may  be  enjoyed  under  a  government  of  king,  lords,  and 
commons.  What,  then,  is  il  that  the  people  wish  for?  They  wish  the 
House  of  Commons  to  be  differently  constituted.  I  think  them  right.  They 
desire  a  diminution  of  patronage,  and  they  may  go  the  eitraordinary  length 
of  saying,  that  it  is  not  light  to  have  a  Church  in  all  its  splendour,  which  is 
applicable  only  to  a  small  part  of  the  inhabitants.  But  do  not  these  things 
admit  of  temperate  discussion  and  satisfactory  compromise?  What,  they 
ash,  is  a  constitution  such  as  Great  Britain  has.  according  to  some,  and  such 
as  she  ought  to  have,  according  to  others — a  government  which  shall  virtu- 
ally esprCBs  the  will  of  the  people  ;  and  if,  in  treating  with  them,  you  should 
fail,  you  will  then  have  to  resort  to  violent  measures ;  you  will  then  have  to 
divide  the  people,  as  Mr.  Burke  said — not  to  divide  the  people  of  Hassa- 
chuselts  from  the  people  ol'  Virginia — not  to  divide  Boston  from  Carolina — ■ 
not,  I  say,  to  divide  Ulster  from  Connaughl,  and  Leinster  from  Munster,  but 
you  will  have  to  divide  the  people  who  wish  for  the  constitution  from  those  who 
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wish  to  destroy  it.  These  are  the  divisions  which  I  wish  for.  But  concilimtioD, 
it  may  be  said,  will  not  do.     If  it  will  not,  then  only  may  we  hare  recoune 
to  arms.     Could  there  be  a  worse  period  for  the  country  in  point  of  credit 
and  resources?     Sure   I  am,  that  we  cannot  do  worse,  than   at  the  end 
of  one  war,  to  adopt  measures  to  bring  on   another.     I  would   therefore 
concede ;  and  if  I  found  I  had  not  conceded  enough,  I  would  concede  more. 
I  know  of  no  way  of  governing  mankind  but  by  conciliating  them ;  and  ac- 
cording to  the  forcible  way  which  the  Irish  have  of  expressing  their  meaning, 
*  I  know  of  no  mode  of  governing  the  people,  but  by  letting  them  have  their 
own  way.*     And  what  shall  we  lose  by  it  ?     If  Ireland  is  governed  by  con- 
ceding to  all  her  ways  and  wishes,  will  she  be  less  useful  to  Great  Britain? 
What  is  she  now  ?     Little  more  than  a  diversion  for  the  enemy.     If  yon 
keep  Ireland  by  force  now,  what  must  you  do  in  all  future  wars  ?    You  must* 
in  the  first  place,  secure  her  from  insurrection.     I  will  therefore  adopt  the 
Irish  expression,  and  say,  that  you  can  only  govern  Ireland  by  letting  her 
have  her  own  way.     The  consequences  of  a  war  with  Ireland  are  dreadful  to 
contemplate;    public  horrors  would  be  so  increased  by  the  laceration  of 
private  feelings,  as  to  spread  universal  misery  through  both  countries ;  the 
connexion  is  so  interwoven  between  the  individuals  of  the  two  countriei  that 
no  rupture  can  happen  without  wounding  the  most  tender  friendahipe  and 
the  most  sacred  tics.     Rigour  has  already  been  attempted ;  let  conceinoB 
and  conciliation  then  be  tried  before  the  last  appeal  is  hatarded.     My  wuh 
is  that  the  whole  people  of  Ireland  should  have  the  same  principlet,  the 
same  system,  the  same  operation  of  government,  and,  though  it  may  be  a 
subordinate  consideration,  that  all  classes  should  have  an  equal  chance  uf 
emolument:    in  other  words,   I   would  have  the  whole  Irish  goveramcBt 
regulated  by  Irish  notions  and  Irish  prejudices ;   and  I  firmly  bcUeve,  ac- 
cording to  another  Irish  expression,  the  more  she  is  under  the  Irish  goven- 
ment,  the  more  will  she  be  bound  to  English  interests. 

'*  One  word  or  two  on  the  subject  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam*8  administratioB. 
He  went  to  Ireland,  and,  after  a  short  residence,  was  recalled.*  I  wish  to 
ask  those  who  know  that  country  best,  whether  the  day  of  hia  departure  wn 
not  a  day  of  the  greatest  sorrow  ?  Tliat  his  lordship  has  many  qualidct  to 
rcndrr  him  popular,  I  know  ;  but  his  popularity  in  Ireland  was  derived  frMB 
this  circunihtancc,  that  he  went  upon  the  principle  of  conccaaion.  What 
happened  after  his  departure  ?  These  who  look  only  superficially  at  eventi 
boasted  that  tlie  effects  which  had  been  predicted  in  consequence  of  bb 
lordship^s  recall,  did  not  happen.  The  Catholic  petition  was  rejected.  I 
said  that  these  appearances  were  deceitful,  that  the  effects  might  not  be  im- 
mediate, but  would  be  certain.  See  what  has  happened,  and  aay  whether 
you  cannot  conceive  that  great  part  of  the  present  distracted  state  of  Ac 
country  has  been  produced  by  the  hopes  of  the  people  having  been  disap- 
pointed, and  by  the  cup  of  enjoyment  having  been  dashed  from  their  lip** 

•  On  tho  10th  of  December,  1794.  Ix>rd  FitzviiUinm  wai  appointed  Laid 
of  Trol:in(l.     ITo  rotiimerl  to  Enfrland  i»n  thi  2Ath  of  March  following. 
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Yon  may  now  be  in  a  situntion  somewhat  similar.  The  measures  yoa  have 
adopted  may  produce  apparent  quiet,  but  I  warn  you  against  premature 
exultation.  That  the  present  state  of  Ireland  can  afford  no  satisfaction,  all 
DiusV  admit.  That  there  ia  ao  great  a  part  of  the  King's  subject*  aa  the 
conn^  of  Down  contains,  out  of  the  King's  peace  and  the  pale  of  the  consti' 
tntion,  is  a  circumstance  which  we  must  all  lament ;  and  should  it  lead  to 
atH  disaenuon,  there  is  no  man,  I  am  sure,  hut  will  feel  the  horrible 
aitua^oa  in  which  individuals  would  he  involved,  and  the  calamities  that 
would  be  entailed  upon  the  public.  Sir,  I  say,  therefore,  try  conciliation, 
but  do  aot  have  recourse  to  arms,  which,  if  once  attempted  to  a  considerable 
degree,  cannot  be  rt'medicd  or  recalled.  In  case  of  civil  dissension,  whom 
can  you  rely  upon  ?  Not  upon  that  small  party  of  monopolists,  many  of 
whom  could  not  bring  so  many  men  into  the  field,  as  they  bring  members 
into  Parliament.  I  can  scarcely  conceive  that  any  objection  can  be  urged 
against  the  present  motion  in  point  of  form.  The  interests  of  this  country 
and  of  Ireland  are  the  same ;  its  affairs  aro  conducted  by  Ministers  and  the 
British  Cabinet,  and  it  is  the  privilege  of  this  House  to^adviac  his  Majesty. 
If  I  were  to  justify  the  measure  by  precedent,  I  might  quote  the  case  of  an 
impeachment  of  the  £iarl  of  Lauderdale  by  the  English  Parliament,  before 
the  Union,  for  his  conduct  of  the  j^oveinment  of  Scotland,  But  why  should 
I  apeak  of  forma  when  the  consequence  of  the  discontents  in  Ireland  may  be 
a  contest  to  be  supported  by  Englishmen  and  English  money  ?  I  therefore 
move.  Sir,  '  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  hie  Majesty,  that  his 
Majesty  wilt  be  graciously  pleased  to  take  into  his  royal  consideration  the 
disturbed  state  of  his  kingdom  of  Ireland,  and  to  adopt  such  healing  and 
lenient  measures  as  may  appear  to  his  Majesty's  wisdom  beat  calculated  to 
restore  tranquillity,  and  to  conciliate  the  affections  of  all  descriplions  of 
his   Majesty's  subjccla  in  tliat  kingdom  to  his  Majesty's  person  and  govcrn- 

This  motion  was  seconded,  in  an  animated  speech,  by  Sir  Francis  Burdett, 
and  supported  by  Mr.  William  Smith,  Lord  Wycombe,  Mr.  Curwen, 
Mr.  Courtenay,  arid  Mr.  Hobhouae ;  and  was  opposed  by  Mr,  Pitt,  Lord 
Hawkcsbury.  and  Lord  Frederick  Campbell.  On  a  division,  the  numbers 
were — Yeas,  84  ;   Noes,  220.     So  it  paascd  in  the  negative. 


Mr.  Fox's  Motion  foe  the  REPtii,  of  the  Seiiition  Act.* 

May  19.     This  day,  in  purHunnce  of  the  notice  he  had  given, 

Mr.  Foit  rose  and  said  : — "  I  shall  not  have  occasion.  Sir,  to  detain  the 

House  for  any  considerable  length  of  lime  in  stating  the  reasons  that  indnce 

me  to  call  their  attenlion   to  the  memorable  acts  of  the  last  Parliament,  a 

motion  for  the  repeal  of  which  I  mtimated  before  the  holidays  ;  nor  will  it  be 

necessary  for  me  lo  say  much  in  answer  (o  the  miarepresentationa  that  have 

•  For  the  provlsiiiiLs  of  lhi»  Act,  tidt  antt.  p.  573,  note. 
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been  made  on  account  of  my  having  delayed  the  motion  so  long.  The 
circumstances  that  have  recently  occurred,  particnlarly  the  measure  of  the 
Stoppage  of  Cash  Payments  at  the  Bank  *  so  totally  engrossed  the  puUic 
attention,  and  engaged  the  time  of  the  House,  that  I  did  not  think  it  rift^t  to 
bring  forward  this  discussion,  and  instead  of  deferring  it  by  adjoamments 
from  week  to  week,  I  directly  and  openly  announced  it  for  the  present  period. 
I  have  never.  Sir,  had  but  one  opinion  of  the  two  obnoxious  biUa,  which,  at 
the  time  they  were  passed,  I  conceived  to  be  most  portentous  to  the  country. 
Every  reflection  that  I  have  made  upon  the  subject,  and  all  the  experienee 
that  we  have  had  since  they  were  passed,  have  served  to  corroborate  my 
original  feeling,  and  therefore  it  is  that  I  now  rise  to  move  for  the  repeal  of 
those  two  laws. 

''  With  respect  to  one  of  the  two  bills,  that  which  came  to  us  from  the 
Lords,  under  the  title  of  '  A  Bill  for  the  better  Preservation  of  his  Majesty's 
Person  and  Government  against  treasonable  Practices,*  I  shall  make  hut  one 
or  two  observations,  though  every  part  of  it  continues  to  excite  my  heartmt 
abhorrence.  The  first  great  objection  to  that  act  is,  that  it  extends  unnc^ 
cessarily  the  statutes  of  treason,  and  carries  them  to  a  length  by  no  mean 
consistent  with  sound  policy  as  to  their  avowed  object,  the  King's  safety,  nor 
consistent  with  the  tranquillity  and  constitution  of  the  realm.  The  memo- 
rable statute  of  Edward  the  Third  was  found  to  be  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
crime  of  treason  ;  and  experience  has  taught  us  that  all  the  forced  constmctiou 
that  have  been  put  on  that  statute  have  served  rather  to  lower  than  tokeightca 
its  force.  Its  operation  has  proved  that  the  life  of  the  King  is  suffideatly 
guarded,  and  every  extension  of  it  beyond  that  great  and  national  ohjcct  hw 
only  served  to  take  away  the  reverence  which  its  simplicity  excited  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people.  That  simplicity  impressed  upon  the  mind  a  sanctkm 
which  it  was  impossible  to  derive  from  intricate  and  nice  constructiona.  The 
people  saw,  in  its  noble  and  generous  frame,  security  for  themselves ;  by  the 
reverence  in  which  it  held  the  sacred  person  of  their  King,  they  saw  that,  for 
the  security  of  his  person,  even  the  imagination  of  his  death  was  provided 
against ;  and  the  law  was  so  clearly  defined,  so  short,  and  so  simple,  that  no 
danj;cr  to  the  well-meaning  could  be  created  by  its  operation.  In  the  nji|ff 
of  (hH'on  Kli/abc'th  laws  were  enacted  for  the  preservation  of  her  person  awl 
government,  for  which  the  turbulence  of  the  times  was  the  apology,  but 
which  no  person  could  contemplate  without  indignation.  In  the  pericnl  of 
King  Charles  the  Second,  similar  suspicions  were  entertained  of  numbers  of 
persons  being  di>afrectcd  to  the  Government,  and  some  severe  and  scandalont 
laws  were  enacted  for  the  preservation  of  the  King's  person.  "Wliat  is  the 
impression  that  these  laws  have  made  upon  every  person  who  has  attentinly 
considered  tlic  history  of  the  times  ?  That  they  were  enacted  upon  a  eoa- 
sciousness  that  the  cuu'.luct  of  the  Government  was  such  an  to  provoke 
di-af^cctirin  in  the  minds  of  the  people  ;  and  this  must  always  be  the  cActof 
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rigoToua  and  severe  laws.  It  was  ratide  highly  peniil  to  say  that  Charles  the 
Second  was  a  Papist.  AVhy  ?  Because,  in  truth,  he  was  so.  No  law  would 
in  the  present  day  be  Ibought  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  characler 
of  George  the  Third,  aguinst  the  charge  of  his  being  a  Roman  Catholic, 
because  any  such  charj^i;  would  ba  loo  contemptible  for  notice.  His  Majesty's 
well-known  character  is  the  best  protection  against  such  an  impulalion.  and 
the  very  enacting  of  such  a  law  would  betray  a  consciousness  that  there  was 
ground  for  the  imput.ition.  The  laws  of  Charles  the  Second  were  made  in 
this  spirit;  they  were  received  by  the  people,  and  have  been  received  by 
posterity  in  this  spirit :  and  such  laws  can  never  have  any  other  effect  than  to 
excite  similar  anspicion-^,  and  to  weaken  the  Government  which  they  profess 
to  support.  The  onlj  other  part  of  the  hill  lo  which  I  shall  allude,  and 
which,  in  my  mind,  is  very  important,  is  the  provision  with  respect  to  political 
libels.  It  enacts  that,  upon  a  second  conviction,  judges  may  be  enabled  to 
inflict  punishments  of  n  kind  so  barbarous  and  inhuman  as  to  shock  the  heart 
of  man.  When  you  look  back  to  the  judgments  that  have  been  passed  in 
former  periods  of  our  history,  when  you  reflect  on  the  prejudices  and  passions 
to  which  our  frail  nature  is  subject,  when  you  think  on  the  possibility  that 
judges  may  be  as  servile,  as  corrupt,  or  as  cruel  in  future  times  as  thoy  have 
been  in  past,  you  will,  perhape,  be  able  to  fiirm  a  just  estimate  of  the 
character  of  a  law  thai  enables  them  to  inflict  a  punishment  of  so  dreadful  a 
kind  for  an  offence  sc  indefinite  and  doubtful  as  a  political  libel.  You  will 
tiiink  witii  me,  that  the  punishment  of  fine  and  imprisonment  is  fully 
sufficient  to  the  crime,  if  crime  it  be.  of  publishing  the  most  extravagant 
political  opinion  as  to  (bf  form  cif  i;overning  a  community.  If  this  bill  had 
passed  a  century  ago,  how  many  men,  whose  estimable  characters  have  made 
them  dear  to  mankind,  might  have  been  banished  to  Botany  Bay,  and  con- 
demned by  the  barbarous  sentence  of  an  inhuman  judge  to  the  society  of  a 
act  of  beings  whom  vice  had  degraded,  and  crimes  of  every  nature  had 
expelled  from  all  rational  intercourse  with  man  !  Would  not  the  writings  of 
I^cke.  writings  that  have  so  greatly  enlightened  and  benefited  the  country, 
have  probably  condemned  their  author  to  this  horrible  exile  ?  But,  without 
going  back  to  a  period  so  distant,  can  we  deny  that,  in  a  period  much  nearer 
our  own  times,  the  violence  of  factious  spirit  might  have  hurried  even  judges 
of  our  own  d.iy  to  the  infliction  of  thi'5  detestable  punishment  if  this  law  had 
then  had  existence  ?  In  the  beginning  of  the  present  reign  complaints  were 
made  of  the  atrocious  character  of  the  public  libels  then  published,  and  in  the 
heat  and  fury  of  neat,  prosecutions  were  carried  on  with  a  bitterness  upon 
which  no  person  of  moderation  can  reflect  without  shame  and  regret.  Personal 
considerations  raised  with  the  motives  of  public  decorum  ;  and  though  I  hope 
they  did  not  influence  either  the  prosecutors  or  the  judges,  yet  I  submit  to 
the  House,  whether  the  temper  of  the  times  was  not  such  as  to  make  it 
highly  probable  that  Mr.  Alderman  Wilkes,  upon  his  second  conviction, 
might  have  been  doomed  to  this  horrid  fate.  I  am  not  sure  that  our  nature 
is  so  likely   to   be  purified  by  public  situations  of  trust  and  power,  as  to 
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be  superior  to  all  base  and  malignant  passions ;  and  I  am  not  sure  bnt  thaty 
in  the   spirit  of  those  times,  Mr.  Wilkes  might  have  been  the  Tictiin  of 
a  persecuting  rage.     I  have  not  the  honour  of  that  gentleman*8  acquaintance* 
nor  huYc  I,  in  the  course  of  our  political  lives,  frequently  agreed  with  him  in 
opinion  ;  but  now  that  the  intemperance  of  the  time  is  past,  I  aabmit  to  the 
House  what  must  be  the  feeling  of  every  liberal  heart  at  the  idea  of  con- 
demning a  person  of  such  high  attainments,  so  dear  to  the  society  in  which 
he  lives,  so  exemplary  as  a  magistrate,  and  who  has  shown  himself  to  be  ao 
zealous  a  defender  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  to  a  puniahment  so 
degrading  and  so  abhorrent.     And  yet,  if  the  law  had  existed,  wouM  it  not 
have  been  executed  ?     If  it  had  existed  but  a  few  years  ago,  would  it  not 
have  been  executed  in  many  other  instances,  if  juries  could  have  bees  found 
to  second  the  wishes  of  Government  ?     Of  the  willingness  of  Government  to 
go  to  the  full  extent  of  this  inhuman  law,  Scotland  has  given  us  an  indubi- 
table proof.     Scotland  was  said  to  have  had  this  barbarous  law,  though  it 
had  never  been  acted  upon.     It  was  asserted,  that  there  a  law  existed  of  so 
barbarous  a  tendency,  as  to  enable  the  judges  to  banish  a  man  firom  aQ 
civilized  society,  and  condemn  him  to  live  at  the  extremity  of  the  earth  with 
the   most  degraded  of  his  species  for  publishing  extravagant  opinions  ss 
to  the  form  of  governing  a  community.     I  am  convinced,  not  merdy  on  the 
authority  of  the  most  learned  persons  of  that  country,  but  on  the  infonnatioB 
that  I  have  been  able  to  acquire  for  myself,  that  no  such  law  did  enst 
in  'Scotland,  and  that  those  who  acted  upon  it  will  one  day  be  brought  to  a 
severe  retribution  for  their  conduct.     But  the  apprehension  of  the  existence 
of  such  a  law  has  displayed  to  us  the  character  of  our  Government,  and 
proved  that  we  have  a  Ministry  capable  of  condemning  their  fellow-creatmcs 
to  this  monstrous  punishment,  for  the  mere  exposition  of  tenets  on  Govern- 
ment different  from  their  own.     They  made  it  their  boast  that,  by  means  of 
this  law,  they  had  gained  the  triumph  of  political  opinion,  and  the  sacrifice  of 
a  number  of  human  beings,  of  enlightened  minds  and  of  moral  character,  fior 
the  mere  offence  of  carrying  doctrines  to  excess — for  I  admit  that,  in  sons 
instances,  they  carried  their  doctrines  to  excess.     The  publication  of  poKtical 
opinion ;  that  was  the  crime.     AMiat  was  the  punishment  ?     Death,  of  ths 
most  aggravated,  of  the  most  procrastinated,  of  the  most  cruel  nature.  Tbcy 
were  sent  not  into  banishment  merely,  but  sunk  and  degraded  to  i 
tion   with  villany,  and  ignorance,   and  crime ;  sent  to  a  country 
possibly,  their  health  might  be  affected  by  the  climate  ;  but  that  was  little  in 
consideration  of  the  despondency  of  their  own  feelings.     I  speak  of  one  ■ 
particular— of  Mr.  Oerrald,*  whose  elegant  and  useful  attunments  made  kia 
dear  to  the  circles  of  literature  and  taste ;  bred  to  enjoyments  in  wluch  kii 
accomplishments  fitted  him  to  participate,  and  endowed  with  talents  tlnl 
rendered  him  valuable  to  his  country,  he,  among  others,  was  the  olgcct 
of  this  persecuting  spirit ;  the  punishment  to  such  a  man  was  certain  dmAi, 
and,  accordingly,  he  sunk  under  the  sentence,  the  victim  uf  virtuous, 

•    Vide  ante,  p.  .'i26,  iioti*. 
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Benubility.  There  mtky  be  times  o{  alum  when  men,  under  the  mfluence  of 
terror,  become  insensiUe  to  the  dictates  of  justice  nnd  buraanity.  It  haa 
been  truly  said  that  no  passion  ia  bo  culculaled  to  harden  the  heart,  and  to 
make  it  sanguinary,  as  gr^at  fear ;  and  accordingly  we  find  that  the  most 
inhuman  tyranny  has  &hvnys  hud  its  foundation  in  the  hearts  of  those  whose 
actions  condemned  them  to  incessant  terror.  In  a  moment  of  alarm,  real  or 
artificial,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  thut  nations,  as  well  as  individuals, 
shonld  be  lost  to  the  dictates  of  reason  and  humanity.  Ministers  succeeded  in 
spreading  an  alarm  over  lliis  country,  under  the  influence  of  which  they  made 
Englishmen  forget  and  forego  their  natural  feelings  of  justice  and  humanity  ; 
but  now  that  this  time  is  happily  past,  I  trust  that  we  shall  also  lecover  our 
genuine  feelings,  and  that  we  shall  not  suffer  an  act  to  exist  upon  the  statute 
book,  so  disgraceful  lo  our  criminal  code,  and  by  which,  in  some  future 
moment  of  passion,  new  acts  of  horror,  under  the  name  of  judicial  punish- 
ment, may  be  perpetraied. 

"  These  are  the  two  principal  features  of  (hat  act  that  merit  your  attention. 
With  respect  to  the  other  act,  for  the  prevention  of  seditious  meetings  and 
assemblies,  without  inquiring  whether  the  rights  taken  away  by  that  act  wcro 
proper  subjects  of  legislation,  I  may.  at  least,  doubt  the  propriety  of  their 
being  made  so.  The  statute  clearly  affects  rights  which,  in  their  very  nature 
and  essence,  must  have  been  antecedent  to  the  power  of  legislation ;  and  it  is 
not  merely  a  question  of  morality,  but  of  the  highest  political  prudence, 
whether  rights  that  ate  principles,  rights  which  moke  the  foundation  of  the 
Legislature  itself,  and  without  which  no  legislation  can  be  legitimate,  ought 
to  be  made  the  provisions  of  a  st:ktute.  It  is  a  manifest  a:(ioro  in  a  popular 
government,  that  man  hna  tht  funclamentftl  right  to  state  hi*!  opinion  ;  this 
right  must  be  recognised,  since  it  was  on  the  exercise  of  this  right  that  the 
Government  itself  was  formed.  Need  I  illustrate  the  doctrine  ?  It  is 
recognised  in  the  Bill  of  Rights.  No  man  will  deny  that  the  right  of  petition 
to  Parliament  is  as  inherent  to  the  people  of  England  as  the  right  of  petition 
to  the  Crown.  Why,  then,  did  not  the  Bill  of  Rights  state  the  one  as  well  as 
the  other  ?  'Why  ?  but  because  the  one  had  been  attacked  and  questioned, 
not  the  other :  and  it  baa  been  truly  said  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  that  it  only 
asserted  the  privileges  which  bad  been  outraged  ;  it  did  not  enumerate  all 
the  rights  which  had  not  come  into  dispute.  But  it  is  said  that  this  is  not  the 
first  instance  in  which  difficulties  have  been  thrown  in  the  way  of  petition  ; 
and  reference  U  made  to  the  act  of  Charles  the  Second,  ia  which  distinction 
is  made  between  assemblies  convoked  by  the  sheriff,  persons  entitled  to  the 
elective  franchise,  and  other  persons.  No  argument.  In  my  mind,  can  be  so 
dangerous  as  that  which  raises  distinctions  as  to  the  right  of  petition.  To 
say  that  those  only  enjoy  the  right  of  petition  who  possess  the  elective 
franchise,  is  to  bring  it  into  danger;  good  sense  would  make  the  argument 
go  the  other  way :  for  surely  if  any  description  of  persons  more  than  another 
ought  to  enjoy  the  right  of  petition,  it  is  those  persons  who,  having  no  TOte 
at  elections,  have  no  representatives  in  this  House  to  whom  they  can  directly 
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apply,  and  who  may  be  made  the  organ  of  their  RcntimentR.     Rut  I  deprecate 
and  deplore  these  distinctions,  since  every  class  of  the  commiimty  ought  to  have 
this  right  secured  to  them,  and  be  made  as  free  to  this  priYilege  as  to  the  air 
they  breathe.     This  act  is  outrageous,  because  it  throws  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  the  exercise  of  the  right,  and  enables  sheriffs  to  preyent  meetings ; 
and  it  has  been  proved,  that  since  the  passing  of  this  act  more  refusals  have 
been  given  by  magistrates  than  in  any  former  period.     This  has  been  par- 
ticuliirly  the  case  since  recent  calamities  have  disposed  the  country  to  assemble 
so  generally  to  petition  for  the  dismission  of  Ministers.     Very  extraordinary 
reasons  have  been  assigned  by  some  of  them  for  refusing  to  convoke  meeting*. 
The  sheriff  of  Suffolk  refused  because  the  subject  had  been  debated  in 
Parliament,  and   because  he   was  going  to  London.     Another   magistrate 
refused,  though  called  upon  by  a  numerous  body  of  persons,  because  be 
would  not  disturb  the  unanimity  of  the  county.     The  power  of  dispersing 
meetings  was  as  obnoxious  as  the  refusal  to  convoke  them.     In  the  county 
in  which  I  live,   the  sheriff,  after  putting  the  question,   said  there  was  s 
visible  majority  of  votes,  but  because  he  did  not  know  whether  they  were 
all  freeholders  that  were  present,  he  refused  to  sign  the  proceedings  and  give 
validity  to  the  record.     Another  person  on  this  capricious  objection  could  not 
take  the  chair  bocausc  the  sheriff  had  the  power  to  disperse  the  meeting; 
and  thus  an  attempt  was  made  to  defeat  the  petition  in  the  county  of  Snney, 
even  under  the  colour  of  complying  with  the  statute.     In  many  other  eases 
difRculties  have  been  found  that  make  it  vexatious,  and  almost  impossible  to 
exercise  this  right  under  the  provisions  of  this  act.     It  requires  so  mndi 
trouble  to  comply  with  all  the  provisions  of  the  act  where  the  meeting  is  not 
called  by  the  regular  magistrate,  that  it  is  next  to  an  impossibility  to  esny 
the  exercise  of  the  right  generally  into  effect.     In  some  instances,  where  sal 
and  perseverance  had  conquered  ever}'  obstacle,  inconveniences  were  suffered 
that  would  deter  men  on  ordinary  occasions  from  assembling.    In  Westminster. 
for  instance,  where  the  meeting  was  called  in  strict  conformity  to  the  act,  the 
day  of  meeting  was  most  unfavourable  in  point  of  weather,  but  it  was  fbund 
inconvenient  to  adjourn,  because  they  must  have  renewed  all  the  formalities 
required  by  the  statute.     And  what  is  the  benefit  expected  to  bo  derived 
from  all  thi«*  ?     Are  provisions  like  these  likely  to  alter  the  minds  of  men  ? 
Are  thoy  calculated  to  prevent  communication,  and  stifle  the  opinions  and 
(li.scontents  of  a  people  ?     If  it  were  a  new  and  abstract  question,  there 
might,  perhaps,  be  a  difference  of  opinion  upon  the  subject;  but,unfortnnatdy, 
a  book  is  laid  open  to  us,  in  which  we  may  read,  in  most  legible  chaiaelvt, 
the  true  character  and  consequences  of  such  a  measure— that  book  is  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland.   In  the  year  1 794  a  Convention  Bill  was  passed  in  Irelui 
to  prevent  meetings  of  the  people.     What  was  the  consequence  ?     MimMoi 
boasted  of  the  success  of  the  measure  :  they  flattered  themselves  they  had 
succeeded  in  preventing  meetings ;   but  I  have  now  the  authority  of  the 
Parliament  of  Ireland  for  saying,  that  what  they  had  prevented  publicly  had 
been  done  in  private;  and  that  ever  since  the  year  1791  meetings  of  the 


people  had  been  hold,  which,  ujt  to  the  year  IT95.  were  small  and  insi^ificant 
— email,  because  up  to  that  time  tiicy  still  had  tbc  power  or tneeting  in  public. 
and  discuMing  their  grievances  openly  and  without  reserve.  Up  to  the  year 
1794,  then,  they  were  amall  and  harmless — but  then  comes  the  Confenrion 
Bill,  that  forces  them  into  ctandeMinc  and  secret  meetiogB  by  midnight ;  then 
cornea  correspondence  with  the  foreign  enemy,  and  all  the  terrifying  and 
alaiming  plots  which  the  report  of  the  Uouxe  of  Lords  of  Ireland  hu» 
ascribed  to  the  people  of  that  distracted  country.  What  deplovftOle  ignorance 
of  the  human  heart  to  think  that,  by  a  mere  Convention  Bill,  to  prevent  the 
meetings  without  redreaflin^  grievances,  they  could  make  men  forget  by 
making  them  silent !  What  criminal  ipnoraace  to  conceive  that,  by  damming 
up  a  torrent,  it  would  not  force  its  way  in  another  direction  !  But  it  seems 
that,  as  our  act  has  not  yet  produced  the  same  effects  in  Pinglatid.  we  mu«l 
not  go  for  instruction  to  the  sister  kingdom.  I  see  no  sense  in  any  such 
argnmcDt :  human  nature  i&  the  same  in  all  countries  :  if  you  prevent  a  man 
who  feels  himself  af^neved  from  declaring  liis  sentiments,  jou  force  him  to 
other  expedients  for  redress.  Do  rou  think  that  yon  i;ain  a  |irose1yto  where 
you  silence  a  declaimer  ?  No  ;  you  have  only  hy  preventing  the  declaration 
of  gricTances  in  a  constitutional  way  forced  men  to  more  pernicious  modes  of 
coming  at  rehef.  In  proportion  a<i  opinions  are  open,  they  are  innocent  and 
hannlesa.  Opinions  become  dangerous  to  a  state  only  when  persecution 
makes  it  necessary  for  the  people  to  communicate  their  ideas  under  the  bond 
of  secrecy.  Do  you  believe  it  possible  that  the  calamity  which  now  rages  in 
Ireland  would  have  come  to  its  present  height  if  the  people  had  been  allon-ed 
to  meet  and  divulj^e  their  grievance't  ?  I'libiicily  make?  il  imposaible  for 
artifice  to  succeed,  and  designs  of  a  hosiite  nature  lose  their  danger  by  the 
certainty  of  esposurc.  But  it  is  said  that  these  hills  will  expire  in  a  few 
years  ;  that  they  will  expire  when  we  shall  have  peace  and  tranquillity 
rc-tored  to  us.  What  a  sentiment  to  inculcate  !  You  lell  the  people  that 
when  everything  goes  well,  when  ihey  arc  happy  and  comfortable,  then  they 
may  meet  freely,  to  recognise  their  happiness,  and  pass  eulogiums  on  their 
government ;  but  that  in  a  moment  of  war  and  calamity,  of  distrust  and 
misconduct,  it  is  not  permitted  them  to  meet  together,  because  then,  instead 
of  eulogizing,  they  might  think  proper  to  condemn  Ministers.  What  a 
mockery  is  this  !  What  nn  insult  to  say  that  this  is  preserving  to  the  people 
the  right  of  petition  I  To  tell  them  that  they  shall  have  a  right  to  applaud, 
a  right  to  rejoice,  a  right  to  meet  when  ihey  are  happy,  but  not  a  right  to 
condemn,  not  a  ripht  to  deplore  ihcir  misfortunes,  not  a  right  to  suggest  a 
remedy  1  I  hate  these  insidious  modes  of  undermining  and  libelling  the 
constitution  of  the  ci-untTy.  If  you  mean  to  say,  that  the  mixed  and  balanced 
Government  of  England  ii  good  only  for  holidays  and  sunshine,  but  that  it  is 
inapplicable  to  a  day  of  distress  and  difHeulty.  say  so.  If  you  mean  that 
freedom  is  not  as  conducive  to  order  and  strength  as  it  is  to  happiness,  say  so ; 
and  I  will  enter  the  lists  with  you,  and  contend,  that  among  all  the  other 
advantages  arising  from  liberty,  are  the  advantages  of  order  and  Strength  in  a 
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supcreminent  degree,  and  that,  too,  in  the  moment  when  they  are  most 
wanted.     Liberty  is  order.     Liberty  is  strength.     Good  Ghxi,  Sir,  am  I,  on 
this  day,  to  be  called  upon  to  illustrate  the  glorious  and  soothing  doctrine  ? 
Ijook  round  the  world  and  admire,  as  you  must,  the  instructiTe  spectacle ! 
You  will  see  that  liberty  not  only  is  power  and  order,  but  that  it  ia  power 
and  order  predominant  and  invincible ;  that  it  derides  all  other  aourees  of 
strength;  that  the  heart  of  man  has  no  impulse,  and  can  haTe  none  that  dares 
to  stand  in  competition  with  it ;  and  if,  as  Englishmen,  we  know  how  to 
respect  its  value,  surely  the  present  is  the  moment  of  all  othera  when  we 
ought  to  secure  its  invigorating  alliance.     Whether  we  look  at  our  relative 
situation  with  regard  to  foreign  powers,  with  regard  to  the  sitnation  of  the 
sister  kingdom,  and  with  regard  to  our  own  internal  afiairs,  there  nerer  was  a 
moment  when  national  strength  was  so  much  demanded,  and  when  it  was 
so  incumbent  upon  us  to  call  forth  and  embody  all  the  vigour  of  the  natioo, 
by  rousing,  animating,  and  embodpng  all  the  love  of  liberty  that  used  to 
characterise  the  country,  and  which,  I  trust,  is  not  yet  totally  extinct.    Is 
this  a  moment  to  diminish  our  strength,  by  indisposing  all  that  part  of  the 
nation  whose  hearts  glow  with  ardour  for  their  original  rights,  but  who  fed 
with  indignation  that  they  are  trampled  upon  and  overthrown  ?     Is  not  this 
a  momen^  when,  in  addition  to  every  other  emotion,  freedom  should  be  nmsed 
as  an  ally,  a  supplementary  force,  and  a  substitute  for  all  the  other  weak  and 
inefficient  levies  that  have  been  suggested  in  its  stead  ?     Have  we  not  been 
nearly  reduced  to  a  situation  when  it  was  too  perilous,  perhaps,  to  take  the 
right  course  ?     May  we  not  be  again  called  upon  for  exertions  that  will 
demand  the  union  of  every  hand  and  every  heart  in  the  kingdom  ?    What 
might  not  this  House  do,  if  this  House  had  the  opinion  of  the  country  with 
it  ?     Do  nut  let  us  say,  then,  that  we  are  to  increase  the  force  of  the  couatiy 
by  stifling  opinion.     It  is  only  by  promoting  it,  by  giving  &cility  to  its 
expression,  by  meeting  it  with  open  hearts,  by  incorporating  ourselves  with 
the  sense  of  the  nation,  that  wo  can  again  revive  that  firm  and  oonpsct 
power  of  British  strength  that  sprung  out  of  British  liberty. 

*'  Sir,  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  more  on  the  subject.  In  proportian  ss 
you  throw  difficulties  in  the  way  of  petition,  you  deprive  yourselves  of 
strength  ;  you  alienate  every  heart  whose  voice  you  stifle  ;  you  drive  bmb  to 
correspondence  with  foreign  nations  when  you  debar  them  from  correspond* 
ing  with  yuu ;  and  this,  if  we  may  believe  the  report  of  the  Iriah  Failia- 
ment,  was  the  case  with  Ireland.  When  she  petitioned,  addreaaed*  aad 
remonstrated,  she  had  no  power  ;  but  from  small  beginnings,  that  is  saalL 
until  a  Convention  Bill  had  passed,  until  a  Powder  Bill  had  pasacd,  aad  al 
the  other  acts  uf  insanity  and  rigour,  she  rose  from  small  meetiaga  of 
petition,  to  a  concerted,  armed,  and  embodied  union  of  one  hundred 
persons.  Good  God !  shall  we  not,  speaking  the  same  language, 
the  same  character,  struggling  for  the  same  constitution,  take 
the  example  that  is  set,  and  conciliate  the  people  of  England?  Or  shall 
with  our  eyes  (>i>cn,  run  uyiOTi  our  destiny,  as  ancient  faUes  tell  of 
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doToted  niniung  into  the  jnws  of  the  perdition  to  which  they  wete  doomed  i 
Sir,  the  present  times  hold  out  exumploB  too  legible  for  mistake.  If 
deraonitratioii  shall  fail  to  work  upon  U9,  we  are  undone ;  and  if  any  truth 
has  been  more  Htrikingly  illustrated  than  another,  it  is  thin,  that  you  shall 
not  touch  the  liberty  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  people  without  making  the 
higher  orders  pay  a  severe  retribution.  You  shall  not  take  away  one 
privilege,  you  shall  not  diminish  one  right,  without  suffering  ten-fold, 
fifty-fold,  an  hundred. fold,  yourselves.  You  shall  not  commit  changes  upon 
the  people  without  changing  your  own  power  into  weakness,  your  economy 
into  profuaioD.  The^e  arc  the  doctrines  applicable  to  these  times.  As  men 
become  enlightened,  they  advance  in  liberty ;  in  that  career  seldom  are  any 
found  retrogade  ;  and  in  proportion  to  their  advaacea  you  must  concede  lo 
them.  It  has  been  feaid,  as  an  argument  against  the  emancipation  of  slaves, 
that  the  negroes  are  not  sufficiently  enlightened  for  freedom.  The  French 
tnulattoes,  it  is  owned,  are  more  capable  of  enjoying  it;  and  passing  from 
them  to  the  most  enslaved  nations  of  Europe,  we  see  that  the  approach  of 
light  mokes  it  necessary  for  the  governor  to  acknowledge  at  length  that  they 
are  human.  But  ehall  the  preposterous  imagination  be  fostered,  that 
^glishmen,  bred  iii  liberty,  (he  first  of  human  kind  who  asserted  the 
glorious  distinction  of  forming  for  themselves  their  social  compact,  can  be 
condemned  to  silence  upon  their  rights  ?  Is  it  to  be  conceived  that  men  who 
have  enjoyed  for  such  a  length  of  days  the  light  and  happiness  of  freedom, 
can  be  restrained  and  shut  up  again  in  the  glooro  of  ignorance  and 
degradation  ?  As  well.  Sir,  might  j'ou  try,  by  a  miserable  dam,  to  shut  up 
the  flowing  of  a  rapid  river;  tlie  rolling  and  impetuous  tide  would  burst 
through  every  impediment  that  man  might  throw  in  its  way,  and  the 
only  consequence  of  the  impotent  attempt  would  be,  that,  having  collected 
new  force  by  its  temporary  suspension,  enforcing  itself  through  new 
channels,  it  would  spread  devastation  and  ruin  on  every  side.  The 
progress  of  liberty  is  like  the  piogresa  of  the  stream ;  it  may  be  kept  within 
its  banks  ;  it  is  sure  to  fertilize  the  country  through  which  it  runs  ;  but  no 
power  can  arrest  it  in  its  passage  ;  and  short-sighted,  as  well  as  wicked,  must 
be  the  heart  of  the  projector  that  would  strive  to  divert  its  course."  Mr.  Fox 
concluded  by  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  repeal  the  act  passed  in  the 
last  session  "  for  the    more  effectually  preventing  seditious  meetings  and 

After  the  motion  had  been  opposed  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Adair,  Mr.  Elford, 
Sir  R,  C.  Glynn,  Colonel  Fullarton,  Mr.  F.llison,  and  others,  the  House 
divided  :  Yeas,  52 ;  Noes,  260,     So  it  passed  in  the  negative. 


Mb.  Gbet's  Motion  fob  a  Rbpokm  in  Pabmamkut. 

May  26.  Mr,  Grey,  in  pursuance  of  previous  notice,  moved  this  day, 
'  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  amend  and  regulate  the 
■lection  of  members  to  serve  in  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament."    He 
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proposed  that  the  qualification  for  county  electors  should  remain  as  it 
but  that  the  members  they  returned  should  be  increased  from  ninety-two  to 
one  hundred  and  thirteen.     For  instance,  instead  of  two  for  the  county  of 
York,  that  there  should  be  two  for  each  riding ;  and  so  in  other  coanties 
where  the  present   reprcnentation  was  not  proportionate  to  the  extent  of 
population.     The  next  alteration  referred  to  the  mode  of  return.     In  onder 
to  put  an  end  to  compromises,  each  county  or  riding  should  be  divided  into 
grand  divisions,  each  of   which   should  return  one  representatiTe.     With 
regard  to  the  qualifications  of  electors  for  counties,  instead  of  confining  the 
right  of  election  to  freeholders,  it  should  be  extended  to  copyholden  and 
lease-holders,  holding  leases  for  a  certain  term  of  yoars,  and  paying  a  certaia 
annual  rent.     The  reform  which  he  had  to  propose  in  the  other  branch  of 
the  representation  was  of  a  much  more  extensive  nature.     It  was,  that  the 
remaining  four  hundred  members  should  be  returned  by  one  descriptioD  of 
persons  alone,  namely,  householders;   and  that  a  portion  of  the   emaUer 
boroughs  should  be  enfranchised.     If  it  were  possible,  one  person  ehonld 
not  be  permitted  to  vote  for  more  than  one  member  of  Parliament.    In  older 
to  prevent  expense,  the  poll  ought,  he  said,  to  be  taken  throughout  the  whole 
kingdom  at  one  time.     This  was  the  outline  of  his  plan  ;  to  state  that  it 
could  be  obtained  at  first  with  exactness,  or  that  it  was  not  liable  to  diAcol- 
ties,  would  be  presumptuous  and  absurd.     But  he  flattered  himself,  it  was 
not  liable  to  any  insuperable  objections.     By  this  scheme,  he  contended  that 
the  landowner  would  find  his  property  suitably  represented ;  the  merehaat 
support  in  the  householders ;  and  men  of  respectability  and  talents  in  the 
different  professions  would  find  a  fair  door  open  for  admission  into 
meat.    The  only  persons  whom  he  wished  to  exclude  from  that  House 
men  who  were  neither  possessed  of  landed  property,  nor  engaged  in 
cial  enterprise,  nor  professors  of  any  particular  science ;    but  men,  who. 
without  property,  without  industry,  and  without  talents,  obtained  seats  ia 
the  House  of  Commons  by  the  influence  of  great  men,  for  the  purpose,  not 
of  consulting  the  good  of  the  people,  but  of  promoting  their  own  intnests. 
The  motion  was  seconded   in  an  eloquent   speech  by  Mr.  Erskine ;  sad 
supported  by  Sir  Francis  Burdett,   Sir  Richard  Hill,   Mr.  Milbanke*  Mr. 
Sheridan,   Mr.  Barham,   Mr.  William  Smith,   Mr.  Pollen,   and  Sir  WillisM 
Dolben.     It  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Robert  Thornton,  Sir  WillisM 
Geary,  Lord  Hawkesbury,  Sir  William  Young,  and  Sir  (Gregory  Page  Tamer. 
At  the  close  of  the  debate, 

.Mr.  Fux  ruse  and  spoke  as  follows: — '*  Much  and  often.  Sir,  as  thv 
question  has  been  discussed,  and  late  as  the  hour  is,  I  feel  it  my  daty  to 
make  some  obser\'ations,  and  to  deliver  my  opinion  on  a  measure  of  M^ 
importance  at  all  times,  but  which,  at  the  present  period,  is  bccoae 
inflnitoly  more  interesting  th  in  ever.  I  fear,  however,  that  my  coBflctfaa 
on  this  subject  is  not  common  to  the  House.  I  fear  that  we  are  not  likely  to 
be  agreed  as  to   the  importance  of  the  measure,  nor  as  to  the  ncKMity ; 


since,  by  the  manner  in  which  it  has  bson  discusied  tliis  night,  I  foresco 
that,  BO  far  rrom  being  unanimous  on  the  proposition,  we  shall  not  be  agreed 
as  to  the  situation  and  circumslancos  of  the  country  itself,  much  less  as  lo 
the  nature  of  the  measures  which,  in  my  mind,  that  siluation  and  those 
eiicumstances  imperiously  demand.  I  cannot  suppress  my  asloniahroent  at 
the  tone  and  manner  of  gentlemen  this  dny.  The  arguments  thai  have  been 
used  would  lead  the  mind  to  believe  that  we  are  in  a  ntale  of  peace  and 
tronqoillity,  and  that  we  have  no  provocation  to  any  steps  for  improving  the 
benefits  wo  enjoj,  or  retrieving  any  misfortune  that  wo  have  incurred.  To 
persons  who  feel  this  to  be  our  situation,  every  proposition  tending  to 
meliorate  the  condition  of  the  country  must  be  subject  of  jealousy  and 
alarm;  and  if  we  rcully  differ  ao  widely  in  sentiment  as  to  the  state  of  the 
country,  I  see  no  probability  of  an  agreement  iu  any  measure  that  is 
proposed.  All  that  part  of  the  argument  against  reform  which  relates  to 
the  danger  of  innoration,  is  strangely  misplaced  by  those  who  think  with  me 
tliat,  so  far  from  procuring  the  mere  chance  of  practical  benefits  by  a  reform, 
it  ia  only  by  a  reform  that  ive  can  have  a  chance  of  rescuing  ourselves  from  a 
state  of  extreme  peril  and  distress.  Such  is  my  view  of  our  situation. 
I  think  it  so  perilous,  so  imminent,  that  though  1  do  not  feci  conscious 
of  despair — an  emotion  which  the  heart  ought  not  to  admit — yet  it  comes 
near  to  that  state  of  hazard  when  the  sentiment  of  despair,  rather  than  of 
hope,  may  be  supposed  to  take  possession  of  the  mind.  I  feci  myself  to  be 
the  member  of  a  communiiy,  in  which  the  boldest  man,  without  any 
imputation  of  cowardice,  may  dread  that  we  are  not  merely  approaching  lo 
«  atate  of  extreme  peril,  but  of  absolute  dtisolulion  ;  and  with  this 
conviction  impreestd  upon  my  mind,  frcnticmcn  will  not  believe  that  I 
disregard  all  the  general  arguments  that  have  been  used  against  the  motion 
on ,  the  stoic  of  the  danger  of  innovation  from  any  disrespect  to  the 
honourable  members  who  hare  urged  them,  or  to  the  ingenuity  with  which 
they  have  been  pressed ;  hut  because  I  am  firmly  persuaded  that  they  are 
totally  inapplicable  to  the  circumslances  under  which  we  come  to  the 
discussion.  With  the  ideas  that  I  eniettain,  I  cannot  listen  for  a  moment  to 
suggcstion.s  that  are  applicable  only  to  other  situntions  and  to  other  limes  ; 
for  unlcs>  we  arc  resolved  pusillanimously  to  wait  the  approach  of  our  doom, 
to  lie  doH-n  and  die,  we  must  take  bold  and  decisive  measures  for  our 
deliverance.  We  must  not  be  deterred  by  meaner  apprehensions.  We  must 
combine  all  our  strength,  fortify  one  another  by  the  communion  of  our 
courage  ;  and.  by  a  seasonable  exertion  of  national  wisdom,  patriotism,  nffl 
vigour,  lake  measures  for  the  chance  of  salvation,  and  encounter  with 
unappallcd  hearts  all  the  enemies,  foreign  and  internal — all  the  dangers  and 
calamities  of  every  kind  which  press  so  heavily  upon  us.  Such  ia  my  Tiew 
of  our  present  emergency  ;  and,  under  this  impression,  I  cannot  for  ft 
moment  listen  to  the  argument  of  danger  arising  from  innovation,  since 
our  ruin  is  inevitable  if  we  pursue  the  course  which  has  brought  ua  to  the 
brink  of  the  [irccipiee. 
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''  But  before  I  enter  upon  the  subject  of  the  proposition  that  has  heen 
made  to  us,  I  must  take  notice  of  an  insinuation  that  has,  agun  and  agani, 
been   flung  out  by  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  House  on  party 
feelings,  in  which  they  affect  to  deplore  the  existence  of  a  spirit  injurions  ts 
the  welfare  of  the  public.     I  suspect,  by  the    frequent   repetidon  of  tUs 
insinuation,  that  they  are  desirous  of  making  it    belieTed,  or  that  tfacy 
understand  themselves  by  the  word  party  feelings,  an  unprincipled 
bination  of  men  for  the  pursuit  of  office  and  its  emoluments,  the 
after  which  leads  them  to  act  upon  feelings  of  personal  enmity,  ill-will,  and 
opposition  to  his  Majesty's  Ministers.     If  such  be  their  inteipretatiian  of 
party  feelings,  I  must  say,  that  I  am  utterly  unconscious  of  any  such  feeliiig; 
and  I  am  sure  that  I  can  speak  with  confidence  for  my  IHends,  that  they  an 
actuated  by  no  motives  of  so  debasing  a  nature.     But  if  they  understand  by 
party  feelings,  that  men  of  honour,  who  entertain  similar  prindples,  ooneeife 
that  those  principles  may  be  more  beneficially  and  successfully  pumned  by 
the  force  of  mutual  support,  harmony,  and  confidential  connexion,  then  I 
adopt  the  interpretation,  and  have  no  scruple  in  saying,  that  it  is  an  adfia* 
tage  to  the  country ;  an  advantage  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  the  eonstitntioB; 
an  advantage  to  freedom  and  humanity ;  an  advantage  to  whatever  hoooar- 
able  object  they  may  be  engaged  in,  that  men  pursue  it  with  the  united 
force  of  party  feeling ;  that  is  to  say,  pursue  it  with  the  confidence,  aeaU  sad 
spirit,  which  the  communion  of  just  confidence  is  likely  to  insfHie.     And  if 
the  honourable  gentlemen  apply  this  description  of  party  feeling  to  the 
pursuit  in  which  we  are  engaged,  I  am  equally  ready  to  say,  that  the 
astro  us  condition  of  the  empire  ought  to  animate  and  iuTigorate  the 
of  all  those  who  feel  it  to  be  their  duty  to  check  and  arrest  a  caieer  ihst 
threatens  us  with  such  inevitable  ruin.     For,  surely,  those  who  think  ihst 
party  is  a  good  thing  for  ordinary  occasions,  must  admit  that  it  is  peculiaiiy 
so  on  emergencies  like  the  present ;  it  is  peculiarly  incumbent  upon  mca 
who  feel  the  value  of  united  exertion,  to  combine  all  their  strength  to  ex- 
tricate the  vessel  when  in  danger  of  being  stranded. 

'*  But  gentlemen  seem  to  insinuate  that  this  union  of  action  is  diiMlid 
more  against  persons  than  measures,  and  that  allusions  ought  not  to  be  mods 
to  the  conduct  of  particular  men.  It  is  not  easy  to  analyie  this  sort  of  ia- 
putation,  for  it  is  not  easy  to  disjoin  the  measure  from  its  author,  nor  Is 
examine  the  origin  and  progress  of  any  evU^ without  also  inquiring  into  mi 
scrutinizing  the  motives  and  the  conduct  of  the  persons  who  gave  rise  10  it 
How,  for  instance,  is  it  possible  for  us  to  enter  into  the  discusoioB  of  ihs 
particular  question  now  before  the  House,  without  a  certain  miztne  sf 
personal  allusion  ?  We  complain  that  the  representation  of  the  poopls  ii 
i*arliament  is  defective.  How  docs  this  complaint  originate  ?  Pm  Iks 
conduct  of  the  majorities  in  Parliament.  Does  not  this  naturally  lead  ■•  lo 
inquire  whether  there  is  not  something  fundamentally  erroneous  in  dedisiii 
or  something  incidentally  vicious  in  the  treatment  of  those  nujoritiea  ?  Wc 
surely  must  be  permitted  to  inquire  whether  the  fault  and  calamity  of 
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we  complain  is  inherent  in  the  inalitution.  in  which  nothing  personal  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  Miniaters,  as  it  will  operate  in  a  more  or  less  degree  in  all  tlie 
ciivumatances  in  which  wc  may  find  ourselwes ;  or  whether  it  is  not  an 
occasional  abuse  of  the  oripnal  InBtitution.  apphcable  onlj  to  these  timea  and 
to  these  men,  in  which  they  are  peculiarly  guilty,  but  from  which  system 
repTeaentation  itself  ought  to  stand  absolved. 

"  I  put  the  question  in  this  way.  in  order  to  show  that  a  certain  degree  of 
penonality  is  inseparable  from  the  discussion,  and  that  gentlemen  cannot 
with  justice  ascribe  to  the  bitterness  of  party  feelings,  what  flows  out  of  the 
principle  of  free  inquiry.  Indeed,  this  is  a  pregnant  example  of  there  being 
nothing  peculiarly  hostile  Id  persons  in  this  subject ;  it  is  not  a  thing  now 
taken  up  for  the  first  lime,  meditated  and  conceived  in  particular  hostility  to 
the  right  honourable  (he  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Be  it  remembered, 
that  he  himself  haa  again  and  again  introduced  and  patronized  the  same 
aabject,  and  that  on  all  the  occasions  on  which  he  has  brought  it  forward  it 
haa  invariably  received  my  approbation  and  support.  When  he  brought  it 
forward  first,  in  the  year  1782,  in  a  time  of  war,  and  of  severe  public  cala- 
mity, I  gave  to  the  proposition  my  feeble  support.  Af^in,  when  he  brought 
it  forward  in  1 T83,  at  a  time  when  I  was  in  a  high  office  in  his  Majesty's 
service,  I  gave  it  my  support.  Again,  in  1785,  when  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  hlniself  was  in  jilace,  and  renewed  his  proposition,  it  had  my 
countenance  and  support.  1  have  invariably  declared  myself  n  friend  to 
parliamentary  reform,  by  whomsoever  proposed  ;  and  thouph  in  all  the  dia. 
cossioni  that  have  taken  place,  1  have  had  occasion  to  exjiress  my  doubt  as 
to  the  efficacy  of  llic  particular  mode,  I  have  never  hesitaleJ  to  say  that  the 
principle  itself  was  beneficial;  and  that  though  not  called  tor  with  the 
urgency  which  some  persons,  and,  among  others,  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman, declared  to  exist,  I  constantly  was  of  opinion  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
discouraged.  Now,  however,  thai  all  doubt  upon  the  subject  is  removed  by 
the  pressure  of  our  calamities,  and  the  dreadful  alternative  seems  to  be, 
whether  we  shall  sink  into  the  most  abject  thraldom,  or  continue  in  the  same 
course  until  we  are  driven  into  the  horrors  of  anarchy,  1  can  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying,  that  the  plan  of  recurring  to  the  principle  of  melioration 
which  the  constitution  points  out,  is  become  a  desideratum  to  the  people  of 
Great  Britain.  Between  the  alternatives  of  base  and  degraded  slavery  on 
the  one  side,  or  of  tumultuous,  though,  probably,  short-lived  anarchy  on  the 
other,  though  no  man  would  hesitate  to  make  his  choice,  yet,  if  there  be  a 
course  obvious  and  practicable,  which,  without  either  violence  or  innovation, 
may  lead  us  back  to  the  vigour  we  have  lost,  to  the  energy  that  has  been 
stifled,  to  the  independence  that  has  been  undermined,  and  yet  preserve 
everything  in  its  place,  a  moment  ought  not  to  he  lost  in  embracing  the 
chance  which  this  fortunate  provision  of  the  British  system  has  made  for 
British  safety. 

"  This  is  my  opinion,  and  it  is  not  an  opmlon  merely  founded  upon  theory, 
but  upon  actual  observation  of  what  is  passing  in  the  world,     I  conceive, 
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that  if  we  are  not  resolved  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  instructire  Icatons  of  the 
times,  we  must  be  convinced  of  the  propriety  of  seanonable  conceMion.     I 
sec  nothing  in  what  is  called  the  lamentable  example  of  France  to  prove  to 
me  that  timely  acquiescence  with  the  desires  of  the  people  is  mora  dan- 
gerous than  obstinate  resistance  to  their  demands;  but  the  aituationa  of 
Great  Britain  and  France  are  so  essentially  different,  there  ia  ao  little  in 
common  between  the  character  of  England  at  this  day,  and  the  character  of 
France  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  that  it  ia  impoaaible  to 
reason  upon  them  from  parity  of  circumstances  or  of  character.     It  b  not 
necessary  for  me,  I  am  sure,  to   enter  into  any  analysis  of  the  eaaential 
dilTerence  between  the  character  of  a  people  that  had  been  kept  for  agea  in 
the  barbarism  of  servitude,  and  a  people  who  have  enjoyed  for  ao  long  a 
time  the  light  of  freedom.     But  we  have  no  occasion  to  go  to  France  for 
example ;  another  country,  nearer  to  our  hearts,  with  which  we  are  belter 
acquainted,  opens  to  us  a  book  so  legible  and  clear,  that  he  mmit  be  blind 
indeed  who  is  not  able  to  draw  from  it  warning  and  instruction ;  it  holds 
forth  a  lesson  which  is  intelligible  to  dulness  itself.     Let  us  look  to  Ireland, 
and  see  how  remarkably  the  arguments  and  reasoning  of  this  day  tally  with 
the  arguments  and  reasoning  that  unfortunately  prevailed  in  the  sister  kiag- 
dom,  and  by  which  the  King*s  Ministers  were  fatally  able  to  overpower  the 
voice  of  reason  and  patriotism,  and  stifle  all  attention  to  the  prayen  and 
applicationH  of  the  people.     It  is  imiH>ssible  for  any  coincidence  to  be  moic 
perfect.     We  arc  told  that  there  are  in  England,  as  it  is  said  there  woe  in 
Ireland,  a  small  number  of  persons  desirous  of  throwing  the  country  into 
confuferion,  and  of  alienating  the  affections  of  the  people  from  the  eatablisbed 
government. 

*'  Permit  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  passing  to  observe,  that  the  right  honour- 
able the  Chuncellor  of  the  Exchequer  did  not  represent  my  learned  friend 
(Mr.  Krskine)  quite  correctly,  when  he  stated  that  my  learned  fiicnd  ad- 
mitted the  existence  of  such  men.  On  the  contrary,  the  argument  of  Mjf 
learned  friend  was  hypothetical  ;  he  said,  if  it  be  true,  as  it  is  so  indnstri* 
ously  asserted,  that  such  and  such  men  do  exist  in  the  country,  then  tuivly 
in  wisdom  you  ought  to  prevent  their  number  from  increasing  by  tinely 
conciliation  of  the  body  of  moderate  men,  who  desire  only  reform.  In  this 
opinion  I  perfectly  acquiesce  with  my  learned  friend.  I  believe  that  the 
number  of  persons  who  are  discontented  with  the  Government  of  the 
country,  and  who  desire  to  overthrow  it,  is  very  few  indeed.  But  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  says  that  the  friends  of  moderate  reform  are  few,  and 
that  no  advantage  is  to  be  gained  by  conceding  to  this  very  amall  body  what 
will  not  satisfy  the  violent,  which  he  contends  is  more  numerooa;  and  he 
vehemently  demands  to  know  whom  he  is  to  divide,  whom  to  aeparatc.  and 
what  benefit  he  is  to  obtain  from  this  surrender  ?  To  thia  I  anawer*  that  if 
there  be  two  bodies,  it  in  wisdom,  it  is  policy,  to  prevent  the  one  horn  feUimt 
into  tlie  other,  by  granting  to  the  moderate  what  is  juat  and  reaaonable.  If 
the  argument  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman  be  correct,  the  ncoeaaity  kt 
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concesaion  is  more  imperious ;  it  is  only  by  these  means  that  yoii  can  check 
the  apirit  of  proselytism,  and  prevent  a  conversion  that  by  and  by  will  be 
too  formidable  for  you  to  resist.  Mark  this,  and  sec  how  it  applies  to  the 
precedent  of  Ireland.  In  the  report  that  has  been  made  by  the  Parliament 
of  that  kingdom,  on  the  present  disorders,  it  is  said,  that  so  long  ago  as  the 
year  1791,  there  existed  some  societies  in  that  country,  which  harboured  the 
desire  of  separation  from  England,  and  which  wished  lo  set  up  a  republican 
form  of  goveramenl.  The  report  does  not  state  what  was  the  precise 
number  of  those  societies  in  1791  ;  it  declares,  however,  that  the  number 
was  small  and  insignificant.  From  small  begi-nnings,  however,  they  have 
increased  to  the  alarming  number  of  one  hundred  thousand  men  in  the 
province  of  Ulster  only.  By  what  means  have  they  so  increased,  and  who 
ate  the  proselytes  that  swell  their  numbers  to  so  gigantic  a  size  ?  Obviously 
the  men  who  had  no  such  design  originally  ;  obviously  the  persons  who  had 
no  other  object  in  view  in  all  the  petitions  which  they  presented,  than 
Catholic  emancipation  and  reform  in  Fai^ia.ment.  This  is  also  admitted  by 
the  report.  The  spirit  of  reform  spread  over  the  country;  they  made 
humble,  earnest,  and  repeated  applications  to  the  Castto  for  redress ;  but 
there  they  found  a  fixed  determination  to  resist  every  claim,  and  a  rooted 
aversion  to  every  thing  that  bore  even  the  colour  of  reform.  They  made 
their  applications  to  all  the  considerable  characters  in  the  country,  who  had 
on  former  occasions  distinguished  themselves  by  exertions  in  the  popular 
cause  ;  end  of  these  justly  eminent  men  I  desire  to  speak  as  I  feel,  with  the 
ntmost  respect  for  their  talents  and  virtues.  Rut,  unfortunately,  they  were 
80  alarmed  by  the  French  Revolution,  and  by  the  cry  which  had  been  bo 
artfully  set  up  by  Ministers,  of  the  danger  of  infection,  tliat  they  could  not 
listen  to  the  complaint.  What  wag  the  consequence  ?  These  bodies  of  men, 
who  found  it  vain  to  espect  it  from  the  Government  at  the  Castle,  or  from 
the  Parliament,  and  having  no  where  else  to  recur  for  redress,  joined  the 
societies,  which  the  report  accuses  of  cherishing  the  desire  of  separation 
from  England ;  and  became  converts  to  all  those  notions  of  extravagant  and 
frantic  ambition,  which  the  report  lays  to  their  charge,  and  which  threatens 
consequences  so  dreadful  and  alarming,  that  no  man  can  contemplate  them 
without  horror  and  dismay. 

"  What,  tlien,  is  the  lesson  to  be  derived  from  this  example,  but  that  the 
comparatively  small  socielioa  of  1791  became  strong  and  formidable  by  the 
accession  of  the  many  who  had  nothing  in  common  with  them  in  the  outset  ? 
I  wish  it  were  possible  for  us  to  draw  the  line  more  accurately  between  the 
small  number  that  the  report  describes  to  have  had  mischievous  objects  origi- 
nally in  view,  and  the  numerous  bodies  who  were  made  converts  by  the  neglect 
of  their  petition  for  constitutional  rights.  Is  it  improbable  that  the  original 
few  were  not  more  than  ten  or  twenty  thousand  in  number  ?  What,  then,  do 
I  learn  from  this  ?  That  the  impolitic  and  unjust  refusal  of  Government  to 
attend  to  the  applications  of  the  moderate,  made  eighty  or  ninety  thousand 
proselytes  from  moderation  to  violence.     This  is  the  lesson  which  the  book  of 
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Ireland  exhibits !  Can  you  refuse  your  assent  to  tho  moral  ?  Will  any  man 
argue,  that  if  reform  had  been  conceded  to  tho  eighty  or  ninety  thouund 
moderate  petitioners,  you  would  have  this  day  to  deplore  the  union  of  one 
hundred  thousand  men,  bent  on  objects  so  extensive,  so  alarming,  so  calami- 
tons  ?  I  wish  to  warn  you  by  this  example.  Every  argument  that  yon  hatf 
heard  used  (his  day  was  used  at  Dublin.  In  the  short-sighted  pride  and 
obstinacy  of  the  (rovcrnment,  tlicy  turned  a  deaf  oar  to  the  supplicant ;  they 
have  now,  perhaps,  in  the  o])on  field  to  brave  tlie  asscrtor.  Univamed,  un- 
tutored by  example,  are  you  still  to  go  on  with  the  same  contemptuous  and 
stubborn  pride  ?  I  by  no  moans  think  that  Great  Britain  is  at  this  moment 
in  the  Fame  situation  us  Ireland.  I  by  no  means  think  that  the  discontents 
of  this  country  have  risen  to  such  a  height  as  to  make  us  fear  for  the  genenl 
peace  of  the  country ;  but  I  deprecate  the  course  which  has  been  pursued  in 
Ireland.  What  England  is  now,  Ireland  was  in  1791.  What  was  said  of 
the  few,  they  have  now  applied  to  the  many  ;  and  as  there  are  discontents  in 
this  country,  which  we  can  neither  dissemble  nor  conceal,  let  us  not,  by  an 
unwise  and  criminal  disdain,  irritate  and  fret  them  into  violence  and  disorder. 
The  discontents  may  happily  subside ;  but  a  man  must  be  sanguine  indeed  in 
his  temper,  or  dull  in  his  intellect,  if  he  would  leave  to  the  operation  of 
chance  what  he  might  more  certainly  obtain  by  the  exercise  of  reason. 
Everything  that  is  dear  and  urgent  to  the  minds  of  Englishmen  presses 
upon  us  ;  in  the  critical  moment  at  which  I  now  address  you,  a  day,  an  hoar, 
ought  not  to  elapse,  without  giving  to  ourselves  the  chance  of  this  recovery. 
When  Government  is  daily  presenting  itself  in  the  shape  of  weakness  tkst 
borders  on  dissolution — unequal  to  all  the  functions  of  useful  strength,  and 
formidable  only  in  pernicious  corruption — weak  in  power,  and  strong  only  in 
influence — am  I  to  be  told  that  such  a  state  of  things  can  go  on  with  safety 
to  any  branch  of  the  constitution  ?  If  men  think  that,  under  the  impresskm 
of  such  a  system,  we  can  go  on  without  a  recurrence  to  first  principles,  they 
argue  in  durect  opposition  to  all  theory  and  all  practice.  These  discontents 
cannot,  in  their  nature,  subside  under  detected  weakness  and  exposed  in- 
capacity. In  their  progress  and  increase,  (and  increase  they  must,)  who  aksD 
say  that  direction  can  be  given  to  the  torrent,  or  that,  having  broken  iti 
bounds,  it  can  be  kept  from  overwhelming  the  country  ?  Sir,  it  is  not  the 
part  of  statesmen,  it  is  not  the  part  of  rational  beings,  to  amuse  omselm 
with  such  fallacious  dreams  ;  we  must  not  sit  down  and  lament  over  ow 
hapless  situation  ;  we  must  not  deliver  ourselves  up  to  an  imbecile  despoa- 
denoy  that  would  animate  the  approach  of  danger  ;  but  by  a  seaaonahk  wad 
vigorous  measure  of  wisdom,  meet  it  with  a  sufficient  and  a  seasoasMg 
remedy.  We  may  be  disap))ointed.  We  may  fail  in  the  application,  fcr  as 
man  can  be  certain  of  his  footing  on  ground  that  is  unexplored ;  but  we  shsB 
at  least  have  a  chance  for  success — we  shall  at  least  do  what  bdoBg  to 
legislators  and  to  rational  beings  on  the  occasion,  and  I  have  confidence  thai 
our  effort*;  would  not  be  in  vuin.  I  say  that  we  should  give  ourselves  a  chascc. 
and.  I  m.iv  ad.l.  tlir  br>t  chance,  fnr  deliverance :  since  it  would  exhibit  lo 


the  coontry  a  proof  that  wo  had  conquered  the  first  great  difficulty  thai 
Btood  in  the  way  of  bettering  our  condition — that  we  had  conquered  our- 
selves. We  had  given  a  generous  triumph  to  reason  over  prejudice ;  we  had 
given  a  deathblow  to  those  miserable  distinctions  of  Whig  and  Tory,  under 
which  the  warfare  had  been  mainiained  between  pride  and  privilege, 
and  through  the  contention  of  our  rival  jealousies,  the  genuine  rights  of  the 
many  had  been  gradually  undermined  and  frittered  away.  I  say,  that  this 
would  be  giving  us  the  best  chance  ;  because,  seeing  everything  go  on  from 
bad  to  worse — seeing  the  progress  of  the  most  scandalous  waste  countenanced 
by  the  most  criminal  confidence,  and  that  the  effrontery  of  corruption  no 
longer  requires  the  mask  of  concealment — seeing  liberty  daily  infringed,  and 
the  vital  springs  of  the  nation  inau^cicnt  for  the  extravagance  of  a  dissipated 
government.  I  must  believe  that,  unk'ss  ihe  people  are  mad  or  stupid,  they 
will  suspect  that  there  is  aoraething  lundamcntally  vicious  in  our  system,  and 
which  no  reform  would  be  equal  to  correct.  Tiicn,  to  prevent  all  this,  and 
to  try  if  we  can  efiect  a  reform  without  touching  the  main  pillars  of  the 
constitution,  without  changing  its  forms,  or  disturbing  the  harmony  of  its 
parts,  without  putting  anything  out  of  its  place,  or  affecting  the  securities 
which  we  justly  hold  to  he  so  sacred,  is,  I  say,  the  only  chance  which  we 
have  for  retrieving  our  misfortunes  by  the  road  of  quiet  and  tranquillity,  and 
by  which  national  strength  may  be  recovered  without  disturbing  the  property 
of  a  single  individual. 

"  It  has  been  said,  that  the  House  possesses  the  confidence  of  the  country 
aa  much  as  ever.  This,  in  truth,  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  possess  the  confidence  of  the  country  in  the  same  degree  sls  ever, 
since  the  majority  of  the  House  support  and  applaud  the  meosares  of  the 
Govcmmcnt,  and  give  their  countenance  to  all  the  evils  which  we  are  doomed 
to  endure.  I  was  very  much  surprised  to  hear  any  proposition  so  unaccount- 
able advanced  by  any  person  connected  with  Ministers,  particularly  as  the 
noble  lord  (Hawkesbury)  had,  but  a  sentence  or  two  before,  acknowledged 
that  there  had  been,  to  be  sure,  a  number  of  petitions  presented  to  his 
Majesty  for  the  dismission  of  his  Ministers.  The  one  assertion  is  utterly 
incompatible  with  the  other,  unless  be  means  to  assert,  that  the  petitions 
which  have  been  presented  to  the  throne  are  of  no  importance.  The  noble 
lord  can  hardly,  I  think,  speak  in  this  contemptuous  manner  of  the  petitions 
of  Middlesex,  London,  Westminster,  Surrey,  Hampshire,  York,  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  and  many  other  places,  unless  he  means  to  insinuate  that  they  are 
proofs  only  of  our  very  great  industry,  and  that  they  are  not  the  genuine 
sense  of  the  districts  from  which  they  come.  If  the  noble  lord  ascribes 
them  to  our  industry,  he  gives  us  credit  for  much  more  merit  of  that  kind 
than  we  are  entitled  to.  It  ccrUiinly  is  not  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  the 
present  opposition,  that  they  are  very  industrious  in  agitating  the  public 
mind.  But,  grant  to  the  noble  lord  his  position — be  it  to  our  industry  that 
all  these  petitions  are  to  be  ascribed.  If  industry  could  procure  them,  was 
it  our  moderation,  our  good  will  and  forbearance,  that  have  made  us  for 
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fourteen  years  relax   from  this  industry,  and  never  brinf^  forward  these 
petitions  until  now  ?     No,  Sir,  it  is  not  to  our  industry  that  they  arc  to  be 
ascribed  now,  nor  to  our  forbearance  that  they  did  not  come  before.     The 
noble  lord  will  not  give  us  credit  for  this  forbearance  ;  and  the  consequence 
is,  that  he  must  own,  upon  his  imputation  of  industry,  that  the  present  is  the 
first  time  that  we  were  sure  of  the  people,  and  that  these  petitions  are  a 
proof  that  at  length  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  Ministers  is  shaken.  That 
it  is  80,  it  is  in  vain  for  the  noble  lord  to  deny.     They  who  in  former  times 
were  eager  to  show  their  confidence  by  addresses,  have  now  been  as  eager  to 
express  their  disapprobation  in  petitions  for  their  removal.     How,  then,  can 
we  say  that  the  confidence  of  the  people  is  not  shaken  ?     Is  confidence  to  be 
always  against  the  people,  and  never  for  them?   It  is  a  notable  argument,  that 
because  we  do  not  find  at  the  general  election  very  material  changes  in  the 
representation,  the  sentiments  of  the  people  continue  the  same,  in  favour  of 
the  war,  and  in  favour  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers.     The  very  ground  of  the 
present  discussion  gives  the  answer  to  this  argument.     Why  do  we  agitate 
the  question  of  parliamentary  reform  ?     Why,  but  because  a  general  election 
does  not  afford  to  the  people  the  means  of  expressing  their  voice ;  bccaose 
this  House  is  not  a  sufHcient  representative  of  the  people.     Gentlemen  arc 
fond  of  arguing  in  this  circle.     When  we  contend  that  Ministers  have  not  the 
confidence  of  the  people,  they  tell  us  that  the  House  of  Commons  is  the  faithful 
representative  of  the  sense  of  the  country.    When  we  assert  that  the  represen- 
tation is  defective,  and  show,  from  the  petitions  to  the  llirone,  that  the  Hoose 
does  not  speak  the  voice  of  the  people,  they  turn  to  the  general  election,  and 
say,  that  at  this  period  they  had  an  opportunity  of  choosing  faithful  organs  of 
their  opinion  ;  and  because  very  little  or  no  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
representation,  the  sense  of  the  people  must  be  the  same.     Sir,  it  is  in 
for  gentlemen  to  shelter  themselves  by  this  mode  of  reasoning.     We 
that  under  the  present  form  and  practice  of  elections,  we  cannot  expect  toi 
any  remarkable  change  produced  by  a  general  election.    We  must  argue  firom 
experience.     Ix?t  us  look  back  to  the  period  of  the  American  war.     It  will 
not  be  denied  by  the  ri^ht  honourable  gentleman,  that  towards  the  end  of 
that  war  it  became  extremely  unpopular,  and  that  the  King*B  Ministers  lost 
the  confidence  of  the  nation.     In  the  year  1780  a  dissolution  took  place,  and 
then  it  was  naturally  imagined  by  superficial  obser^'crs,  who  did  not  esamine 
the  real  state  of  the  representation,  that  the  people  would  hare  returned  a 
Mouse  of  Commons  that  would  have  unequivocally  spoken  their  sentiments 
on  the  occasion.   What  was  the  case  ?    I  am  able  to  speak  with  considerable 
precision.     At  that  time  I  was  much  more  than  I  am  at  present  in  the  way 
of  knowing  personally  the  individuals  returned,  and  of  making  an  accvate 
estimate  of  the  accessicm  gained  to  the  popular  side  by  that  election.     I  cu 
take  upon  me  to  say,  that  the  change  was  very  small  indeed  :  not  more  than 
thrie  or  four  jxTsons  were  added  to  the  number  of  those  who  had  fron  the 
beginning  opposed  the  disastrous  career  of  the  Ministers  in  that  war.    1 
rcmombir  that,  upon  that  occasion,  I^ord  North  made  use  of  prcdscljr  tlie 
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same  oi^ument  as  that  which  is  now  brought  forward  :  '  What  V  eaid  he, 
'  can  you  contend  the  war  ia  unpopular,  after  tho  declaration  in  its  favour  that 
the  people  have  made  by  their  choice  of  represcntativea  ?  The  general 
election  ia  the  proof  that  the  war  contioucs  to  be  the  wai'  of  the  people  of 
Enj^laod.'  Such  was  the  argument  of  Lord  North,  and  yet  it  was  notoriously 
otherwiac  ;  ao  notoriously  otherwise,  that  the  right  honourable  gentleman, 
the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  made  a  just  and  striking  nne  of  it, 
to  demonstrate  the  oeceaaity  of  a  parliamentary  reform.  He  referred  to  this 
event  as  to  a  demonstration  of  this  doctrine.  •  You  see,"  said  he,  '  that  so 
defective,  so  inadequate,  ia  the  present  practice,  at  least  of  the  elective 
franchiae,  that  no  impreasion  of  natiunal  calamity,  no  conviction  of  miniaterial 
error,  no  abhorrence  of  diaastrous  war,  is  sufficient  to  stand  against  that 
corrupt  influence  which  has  mixed  itself  with  election,  and  which  drowns  and 
atifles  the  popular  Toice.'  Upon  this  Gtalcracnl,  and  upon  this  unanswerable 
argument,  the  right  honourable  gentleman  acted  in  the  year  1782.  When  he 
proposed  a  parliamentary  reform,  he  did  it  expressly  on  the  ground  of  the 
experience  of  1780,  and  he  madu  an  explicit  declaration,  that  we  had  no 
other  security  by  which  to  guard  ourselves  against  the  return  of  the  same 
evils.  He  repeated  thia  warning  in  1783  and  in  1785.  It  was  the  leading 
principle  of  his  conduct.  '  Without  a  reform,'  said  he,  '  the  nation  cannot 
be  safe  ;  thia  war  may  be  put  an  end  to,  hut  what  will  protect  you  against 
another  ?  aa  certainly  as  the  spirit  which  engendered  the  present  war 
actuates  the  secret  councils  of  the  Crown,  will  you,  under  the  influence  of  a 
defective  representation,  be  involved  again  in  new  wars,  and  in  similar 
calamities.'  Thia  waa  hia  argument  in  1782,  thia  was  his  prophecy,  and  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  was  a  true  prophet.  Precisely  as  he  pronounced 
it  the  event  happened  ;  another  war  took  place,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  not  be 
coniiidered  as  an  aggravation  of  its  character,  that  it  ia  at  least  equal  in 
disaster  to  the  war  of  which  the  right  honourable  gentleman  complained. 
*  The  defect  of  representation,'  he  said,  '  ia  the  national  disease  ;  and  unless 
you  apply  a  remedy  directly  to  that  disease,  you  must  inevitably  take  the 
consequences  with  which  it  ia  pregnant.'  With  such  an  authority,  can  any 
man  deny  that  I  reason  right  ?  Did  not  the  right  honourable  gentleman  de- 
monstrate his  case  ?  Good  God  !  what  a  fate  is  that  of  ihc  right  honourable 
gentleman,  and  in  what  a  state  of  whimsical  contradiction  docs  he  stand  ! 
During  the  whole  course  of  his  administration,  and  particularly  during  the 
course  of  the  present  war,  every  prediction  that  he  has  made,  every  hope  that 
he  has  held  out,  every  prophecy  that  he  has  hazarded,  has  failed  ;  he  has 
disappointed  the  expectations  that  he  haa  raised  ;  and  every  promise  that  he 
has  given  has  proved  to  be  fallacious.  Yet,  for  these  very  declarations,  and 
notwithstanding  these  failurca,  wc  have  called  him  a  wise  Minister.  We 
have  given  him  our  confidence  on  account  of  hia  predictions,  and  have  con- 
tinued it  upon  their  failure.  The  only  instance  in  which  he  really  predicted 
what  has  come  to  pi»sa,  wc  treated  with  etubbom  incredulity.  In  1785,  he 
pronounced  the  awful  prophecy,  '  Without  a  parliamentary  reform  the  nation 
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mil  be  plunged  into  new  wan  ;  without  a  parliamentary  reform  jron  cannot 
be  safe  against  bad  Ministers,  nor  can  even  good  Ministers  be  of  use  to  jou.* 
Such  was  his  prediction  ;  and  it  has  come  upon  us.  It  would  seem  aa  if  the 
whole  life  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  from  that  period,  had  been 
destined  by  Providence  for  the  illustration  of  his  warning.  If  we  were  disponed 
to  consider  him  as  a  real  enthusiast,  and  a  bigot  in  divination,  wc  might  be 
apt  to  think  that  he  had  himself  taken  measures  for  the  yerification  of  his 
prophecy.  For  he  miglit  now  exclaim  to  us,  with  the  proud  fenrour  of 
success,  *  You  sec  tlic  consequence  of  not  listening  to  the  oracle.  I  told  you 
what  would  ha])pen  ;  it  is  true  that  your  destruction  is  complete  ;  I  hare 
plunged  you  into  a  now  war ;  I  have  exhausted  you  aa  a  people  ;  I  have 
brought  you  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  but  I  told  you  beforehand  what  wooM 
happen ;  1  told  you,  that  without  a  reform  in  the  representation  of  the  people 
no  Minister,  however  wise,  could  save  you  ;  you  denied  me  my  means,  and 
you  take  the  consequence  !  * 

**  But  a  reform  in  the  representation,  say  gentlemen  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  House,  is  not  called  for  by  the  country  ;  and  though  meetings  hare  been 
held  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  petitions  have  come  up  for  the 
dismissal  of  Ministers,  they  huve  not  expressed  a  wish  for  reform.  In  answer 
to  this  argument,  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  restrictions  which 
have  been  racently  laid  on  meetings  of  the  people  and  on  popular  discussioo, 
may  serve  to  account  for  the  question  of  reform  not  being  mixed  with  that 
which  was  the  subject  of  their  immediate  consideration.  The  purpose  of  the 
meeting  is  necessarily  specified  in  the  requisition  to  the  bherili*;  and  if  any 
other  business  were  attempted  to  be  brought  forward,  the  sheriff  would  have 
the  power  of  dispersing  the  meeting.  Their  silence,  therefore,  upon  the 
subject  is  no  proof  either  way.  But  grunting  even  the  fact  that  the  country 
does  not  now  call  for  tliis  reform ;  a  fact  which,  however,  1  deny ;  is  the 
country  in  such  a  situation  as  to  make  it  improbable  that  the  universal 
demand  of  a  Parliamentary  reform,  which  has  burst  from  the  people  ui 
Ireland,  will  not  be  speedily  communicated  by  sympathy  to  the  people  of 
England  ?  When  I  see  that  the  treatment  which  the  people  of  Ireland  b^w 
received  u|>on  this  subject,  has  exu8]>erated  their  minds  to  such  a  degree  aa  Iv 
throw  the  whole  of  that  kingdom  into  confusion,  and  that  we  have  dailv 
to  dread  the  danger  of  actual  insurrection,  shall  I  not  take  measurea  to 
prevent  the  rise  of  a  passion  that  may  swell  into  equal  tumult  ?  The  near- 
ness of  the  two  countries,  the  sympathetic  interest,  the  similarity  of  langoagf, 
of  constitution,  and  almost  of  suffering,  make  it  probable  that  the  one  natioa 
will  catch  the  disease  of  the  other,  unless  we  interpose  a  seasonable  cure.  Is 
it  nut  wisdom,  is  it  not  prudence,  to  erect  a  standard  around  which  all  the 
patriotism  and  moderation  of  the  kingdom  may  rally,  and  the  OoTemmcntbe 
strengthened  against  the  violence  of  the  few  by  the  countenance  and  8up|Kiit 
of  the  many  ? 

*'  The  riglit  honourable  gentleman  speaks.  Sir,  of  the  strength  of  Govern* 
mcnt    But  what  symptom  of  strength  does  it  exhibit?    Is  it  the  cordiality  of 


all  the  branclies  of  tbo  nUional  force  *  Is  it  the  humony  that  ha|>pU/  teigns 
in  uU  the  depaTtments  of  the  executive  [rawer  ?  Is  it  the  rcciprucai  ofibctioa 
that  auhBiula  betneen  the  Oovernmcnt  and  the  people  ?  Is  it  in  the  energy 
with  which  the  people  are  eager  to  carry  into  execution  the  measures  of  the 
aJministration,  from  the  heart-felt  conviction  that  they  are  founded  in 
wisdom,  favourable  to  their  own  freedom,  and  calcukled  for  national  happi- 
ness ?  Is  it  because  out  resourcca  are  flourishing  and  untouched,  because 
our  vigour  is  undiminished,  heonuse  our  spirit  is  animated  by  Huccesa,  and 
our  courage  by  our  glory?  Is  it  because  OoTcrnment  have  in  a  perilous 
situation,  when  they  have  been  obliged  to  call  upon  the  country  for  sacrifices, 
shown  a  conciliating  Underoe«s  and  regard  for  the  rights  of  the  people, 
as  well  as  a  marked  disinterestedness  and  forbearance  ou  their  own  parts,  by 
which  they  have,  in  an  exemplai-y  manner,  made  their  oivn  economy  to  keep 
pftce  with  the  increased  demaiids  for  the  public  scrvici;  ?  Are  these  the 
sources  of  the  •trength  of  Oovemmeut  ?  1  forbear.  Sir,  to  push  the  inquiry. 
I  forbear  to  allude  more  particularly  to  symptoms  which  no  man  can  contem- 
plate at  this  moment  without  grief  and  dismay.  It  is  not  the  declarations  of 
right  honourable  gentlemen  that  constitute  the  strength  of  a  governraent, 
That  government  is  alone  strong  which  possesses  the  hearts  of  the  people ;  and 
will  any  man  contend  that  we  should  not  be  more  likely  tu  add  strength  to 
the  state  if  we  were  to  extend  the  basis  of  the  popular  representation  ? 
Would  not  a  House  of  Commons,  freely  elected,  be  more  likely  to  conciliate 
the  support  of  the  people  ?  If  this  be  true  in  the  abstract,  it  is  certainly  out 
peculiar  duty  to  look  for  this  support  in  the  boui-  of  difficulty.  What  man 
who  foresees  a  hurricane  is  not  desirous  of  strengthening  his  house  }  Shall 
nations  alone  be  blind  to  the  dictates  of  reason  I  Let  us  not,  Sir,  be  deterred 
from  this  act  of  piudencc  by  the  false  representations  that  are  made  to 
us.  France  is  the  phantom  that  is  constantly  held  out  to  terrify  ua  from  our 
purpose.  Look  at  France  ;  it  will  not  be  denied  but  that  bhe  stand^i  on  the 
broad  basis  of  free  rtprcsentuLigu.  Whatever  other  views  the  Government  of 
France  may  exhibit,  and  which  may  afTord  Just  alarm  to  other  na^ons,  it 
cannot  be  denieil  that  her  representative  system  has  proved  itself  capable  of 


"  Kow,  Sir,  though  I  do  not  wish  you  to  imitate  France,  and  though  I  am 
persuaded  you  have  no  necessity  for  any  terror  of  such  imitation  being  forced 
upon  you,  yet  I  say  that  you  ought  to  be  as  ready  to  adopt  the  virtues, 
as  you  are  steady  in  averting  from  the  country  the  vices  of  France.  If  it  is 
clearly  demonstrated  that  genuine  representation  alone  can  give  solid  power, 
and  that  in  order  to  make  government  strong,  the  people  must  make  the 
government ;  you  ought  to  act  on  this  grand  maxim  of  political  wisdom  thus 
demonstrated,  and  call  in  the  people,  according  to  the  original  principles  of 
your  system,  to  the  strength  of  your  Government.  In  doing  this,  you  will  not 
innovate,  you  will  not  imitate.  In  making  the  people  of  England  a  consti- 
tuent part  of  the  government  of  England,  you  do  no  more  than  restore  the 
genuine    edifice   deEi){ncd    and    framed    by   our   ancestors.      An   honourable 
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baronet  spoke  of  the  instability  of  democracies,  and  (Miys,  that  history  doc9 
not  give  us  the  example  of  one  that  has  lasted  eighty  years.     Sir,  I  am  not 
speaking  of  pure  democracies,  and  therefore  his  allusion  docs  not  apply  to  my 
argument.     Eighty  years,  however,  of  peace  and  repose  would  be  pretty  weU 
for  any  people  to  enjoy,  and  would  be  no  bad  recommendation  of  a  pure 
democracy.     1  am  ready,  however,  to  agree  with  the  honourable  baronet 
that,  according  to  the  experience  of  history,  the  ancient  democracies  of  the 
world  were  vicious  and  objectionable  on  many  accounts;  their  instability, 
their  injustice,  and  many  other  vices,  cannot  be  overlooked;  but,  surely, 
when  we  turn  to  the  ancient  democracies  of  Greece,  when  we  sec  them  in  all 
the  splendour  of  arts  and  of  arms,  when  we  sec  to  what  an  elcratioa  they 
carried  the  powers  of  man,  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  however  vicious  ob  the 
score  of  ingratitude  or  of  injustice,  they  were,  at  least,  the  pregnant  source  of 
national  strength,  and  that  in  particular  they  brought  forth  this  strength  in  a 
peculiar  manner  in  the  moment  of  difficulty  and  distress.     Wheu  we  look  at 
the  democracies  of  the  ancient  world,  we  are  compelled  to  acknowledge  their 
oppressions  to  their  dependencies,  their   horrible  acts  of  injustice  and  of 
ingratitude  to  their  own  citizens ;  but  they  compel  us  also  to  admiration  by 
their  vigour,  their  constancy,  tlieir  bpirit,  and  their  exertions  in  every  great 
t  niergcncy  in  wliich  they  were  called  u\H)n  to  act.    We  are  compelled  to  own 
that   it  gives  a   power  of  which  no  other  form  of  government  is  capable. 
Wh}  ?     Hi  cause  it  incorporates  every  man  with  the  state,  because  it  arouses 
everything  that  belcngs  to  tlie  soul,  as  well  as  to  the  body  of  man :  becaute 
it  makes  every  individual  feci  that  he  is  fighting  for  himself  and  not  for 
another;  that  it  is  hii*  own  cause,  his  own  (^afety,  his  own  concern,  his  o«n 
dignity  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  his  own  interest  on  the  identical  soil 
whicli    he   han   to   maintain,  and    accordingly  we   find   that    whatever  may 
be  objected  to  them  on  account  of  the  turbulency  of  the  passions  which  they 
engender,  their  sliort  duration,  and  their  disgusting  vices,  they  have  exacted 
from  the  common  suflVage  of  mankind  the  juilm  of  strength  and  vigour.   Who 
that  reads  the  history  of  tlie  Persian  war — what  boy,  whose  heart  is  wanned 
by  the  grand  and  sublime  actions  which  the  democratic  spirit  produced,  docs 
nut  find  in  this  principle  the  key  to  all  the  wonders  which  were  achieved  at 
'I'hernKjpylie  and  eUewhere,  and  of  which  the  recent  and  marvellous  acts  of 
tlie  I'Vench  people  are  ]>regnant  examples  ?  "*  He  sees  that  the  princtple  of 
liberty  only  could  create  the  sublime  and  irresistible  emotion  ;  and  itisinvaia 
to  eleny,  from  the  .striking  illustration  that  our  own  times  have  given,  that  the 
principle  is  eternal,  and  that  it  belongs  to  the  heart  of  man.     Shall  we,  tlua, 
refuse  to  take  the  benefit  of  this  invigorating  principle  ?     Shall  we  refow 
to  take  the  benefit    whieli   the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors   resolved  that  it 
bhould  ei  lifer  on  the  l^iiti^h  c(mstitutie>n  :     With  the  knowledge  that  it  raa 
be  reinliiMd  into  our  sy.'^teni  without  violence,  without  disturbing  any  one  uf 
its  partM,  are  we  become  «o  inert,  so  terrified,  or  so  stupid,  as  to  hesitate  ior 
one  hour  to  restore  ourselves  to  the  health  which  it  would  be  sore  to  give? 
When  we  see  the  giant  power  that  it  confers  upon  others,  we  ought  not 


to  withhold  it  from  Great  Britain.  How  long  is  it  aince  we  nere  told  in  this 
Hou»e  that  France  n-as  a  blank  in  the  map  of  Europe,  and  that  she  lay 
an  easy  prey  to  any  power  that  might  be  disposed  to  divide  and  plunder  her  ? 
Yet  we  see  that,  by  the  mere  force  and  spirit  of  this  principle.  Fiance  has 
brought  all  Europe  at  her  feet.  Without  disguising  the  vices  of  France, 
without  overlooking  the  horrors  that  have  been  committed,  and  that  have 
tarnished  the  glory  of  the  Ilcvolution,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  have 
exemplified  the  doctrine,  that  if  you  wish  for  power  you  must  look  to  liberty. 
If  ever  there  was  a  moment  when  this  maxim  ought  to  be  dear  to  as,  it  is  the 
present.  We  have  tried  all  other  means;  we  have  had  recourse  to  every 
Stratagem  that  artifice,  that  inHuence,  that  cunning  Could  suggest :  wc  have 
addressed  ourselves  to  all  th<:  base  passions  of  the  nation ;  we  have  addressed 
ourselves  to  pride,  to  avarice,  to  fear ;  we  have  awakened  nil  the  interested 
emotions;  we  have  employed  everything  that  flattery,  everything  that 
address,  everything  that  privilege  could  efiect :  we  have  tried  to  terrify  them 
into  exertion,  and  all  has  been  unequal  to  our  emergency.  Let  us  try  them 
by  the  only  means  which  experience  demonstrates  to  be  invincible ;  let  us 
address  ourselves  to  their  love  ;  let  us  identify  them  with  ourselves  :  let  us 
make  it  their  own  cause  as  well  as  ours  !  To  induce  them  to  come  forward 
in  support  of  the  state,  let  us  make  them  a  part  of  the  state  ;  and  this  they 
become  the  very  instant  you  give  them  a  Tlouse  of  Commons  which  is  the 
faithful  organ  of  their  will.  Then,  Sir,  when  yon  have  made  them  believe 
and  feel  that  there  can  be  but  one  interest  in  the  country,  you  will  never  call 
upon  them  in  vain  for  exertion.  Can  this  be  the  case  as  the  House  of 
Commons  is  now  constituted  r  Can  they  think  so  if  they  review  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  every  part  of  «hich  must  i 
them  iliat  the  present  representation  is  a  mockery  and  a  shadow  ? 

"  1  shall  not,  Sir,  go  over  the  whole  of  that  series  of  disastrous  r 
which  has  forced  upon  the  country  the  impression  that  the  Mouse  of 
Commons  has  lost  its  efficacy  in  the  system  of  Government.  But  let  us  look 
back  to  the  very  singular  circumstances  under  which  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  came  into  power :  from  this  wc  shall  see  in  what  estimation  the 
House  of  Commons  is  held,  even  by  Government  itself,  when  it  does  not 
suit  their  purpose  to  extol  it  as  the  representative  of  the  people.  The  right 
honourable  gentleman  came  into  power  against  the  sense  of  the  m^ority  of 
the  then  House  of  Commons  ;  and,  armed  with  all  (he  corrupt  power  of  the 
Crown,  he  stood  and  successfully  resisted  the  power  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  declared  that  it  was  not  the  representative  of  the  people, 
that  it  did  net  speak  the  sense  of  the  nation,  and  he  derided  its  weakness 
and  inefficiency.  What  is  the  doctrine  that  this  conduct  in  1 784  promulgated  i 
That  the  House  of  Commons,  so  long  as  it  obeys  the  will  of  the  Minister, 
so  long  as  it  grants  everything  which  he  demands,  so  long  as  it  supports 
every  measure  which  he  brings  forward,  is  the  genuine  representative  of  the 
country — so  long  it  is  powerful  and  omnipotent;  but  the  moment  that  a 
House  of  Commons  presumes  to  be  the  censor  of  Government — the  moment 
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that  it  assumes  the  character  of  defiance  and  opposition — ^from  that  instant 
it  ceases  to  have  power  or  authority  in  the  kingdom ;  it  then  becomes  a 
straw  which  the  Minister  can  puff  away  with  a  breath.  This  he  did  in 
1784,  and  completed  his  triumph.  Since  that  time,  who  will  say  that  the 
corrupt  influence  of  the  Crown  has  not  made  enormous  strides  in  destroying 
the  power  of  election  }  Since  that  time,  four-fifths  of  the  elective  franchises 
of  Scotland,  and  Cornwall  particularly,  have  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Government ;  and  the  prediction  which  Mr.  Burke  then  made  upon  the 
occasion  has  been  literally  fulfilled — no  House  of  Commons  has  been  since 
found  strong  enough  to  oppose  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown.  It  has  been 
said,  that  that  period  was  not  proper  to  be  taken  as  a  test  of  the  public  spirit 
on  the  subject  of  representation ;  that  it  was  a  moment  of  national  pros- 
perity, and  that  nothing  can  be  decided  for  or  against  representation  by  that 
precedent.  It  was,  however,  in  that  moment  that  the  seeds  of  rottenness 
and  dissolution  were  sown.  I  thought  I  saw  them  at  the  time,  and  I  have 
been  confirmed  in  my  observation  by  everything  that  has  occurred  since.  I 
pass  over  all  the  period  between  that  time  up  to  the  present  war,  not  because 
it  is  not  fruitful  of  examples,  but  because  I  do  not  wish  to  trespass  apon 
your  time.  The  present  war,  say  Ministers,  was  popular  in  its  commence- 
ment ;  the  same  was  said  of  the  commencement  of  the  American  war.  1 
will  not  stop  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the  assertion,  though  it  is  at  leavt 
doubtful.  I  will  not  deny  that,  through  the  artful  machinations  of  Govern- 
ment, a  clamour  was  excited  by  the  interested,  which  Ministers  called  the 
voice  of  the  nation.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  case,  however,  in  the 
outset  of  the  two  wars,  the  progress  in  the  public  opinion  has  been  the  same 
in  both ;  and  1  aver,  that  as  in  the  American  war  the  public  opinion  hsd 
changed,  though  no  change  was  produced  by  the  general  election  of  1780, 
so  now,  for  the  lust  two  years,  the  present  war  has  been  univenallj 
unpopular  in  England,  though  it  has  not  made  its  voice  to  be  heard  in  the 
choice  of  representatives.  Though  the  general  election  has  not  produced  a 
change  of  men,  yet  he  must  be  a  dull  observer  of  the  public  mind  who  san 
that  the  general  election  did  not  ufiurd  a  striking  proof  of  a  change  in  the 
sentiments  of  the  people.  For  whut  was  the  conduct  of  the  candidates  in 
populous  pluces  on  the  two  sides  ?  We  boasted  of  having  opposed  the  war; 
we  made  it  our  claim  and  our  appeal  to  the  confidence  of  the  people,  ihst 
we  had  resisted  every  one  of  the  measures  by  which  the  Government  hw 
brought  us  into  our  present  condition.  What  was  the  conduct  of  the 
candidates  un  the  other  side?  It  consisted  of  apologies  for  their  ps>l 
offence  of  sup])orting  the  war;  it  consisted  of  whining  and  canting  ex- 
planations, in  descriptions  of  alarms,  and  not  unfrcquently  in  miarapicscita- 
tions  of  facts.  Such  was  the  feeling  conveyed  by  the  general  election.  It 
served  to  convince  every  obser^'ing  man,  that  if  the  repietentatiw  lyrteni 
had  been  perfect,  or  the  practice  pure,  the  new  Parliament  wonld  have 
decidedly  voted  against  the  continuance  of  the  war.  Seeing,  then,  the 
conduct  they  have  pursued,  can  the  people  have  confidence  in  this  Uooie? 
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Can  they  have  confldenoe  in  a  Hodhc  that  haa  given  tbcir  counlcnanc«  to 
Riisrepreiientation  through  Ihc  whole  course  of  the  wai  i  Suppose  the 
people  were  to  look  for  the  bistorj-  of  the  events  that  have  happened  in  this 
war,  and  for  the  conditioQ  of  the  country,  to  the  King's  speeches  from  the 
throne,  and  to  the  addreBtes  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament;  they  would 
•ee  that  almost  ia  evety  instance  his  Majesty  has  declared  from  the  throne, 
and  the  House  of  Commons  has  replied  in  bumble  addresees,  that  our 
prospects  were  improved,  and  that  the  country  was  dourlEthing  and  pTus- 
peroiis.  Look  at  all  the  King's  speeches  and  addresses  since  the  year  17^3, 
and  you  will  find  that  this  i^  thL'ir  geueral  tone  and  language.  And  yet  this 
is  the  House  of  Commona  in  which  the  people  of  England  are  to  have 
confidence  !  Amidst  all  the  failures  and  sufferings  which  they  have  had  to 
deplore,  and  in  their  present  condition  of  dreadful  and  unparalleled  calamity, 
they  are  called  upon  to  trust  to  a  House  of  Commons  that  assures  Uiem 
their  prospects  and  sitnatioii  have  been  gradually  improving  since  the  year 
1793! 

"  There  has  been,  at  different  times,  a  great  deal  of  dispute  about  nrlual 
Kpresentation.  Sii,  I  am  no  great  advocate  for  these  nice  subtleties  and 
special  pleadings  on  the  constitution  ;  much  depends  upon  appearance  as 
well  as  reality.  I  know  well  that  a  popular  body  of  five  hundred  and  lifty- 
eight  gentlemen,  if  truly  independent  of  the  Crown,  would  be  a  strong 
barrier  to  the  people  ;  but  the  House  of  Commons  should  not  only  be,  but 
appear  to  be,  the  representatives  of  the  people  ;  the  system  should  satisfy  the 
prejudices  and  the  pride,  as  well  as  the  reason,  of  the  people  ;  and  you  never 
can  expect  to  give  the  just  impression  which  a  House  of  Commons  ought  to 
make  on  the  people,  until  you  derive  it  unequivocally  from  ilieni.  It  is 
asked,  why  gentlemen  who  were  against  a  parliamentary  reform  on  former 
occasions  eliould  vote  for  it  now  ?  Ten  years  ago  men  might  reasonably 
object  to  any  reform  of  the  system,  who  ought  now,  in  my  opinion,  to  be 
governed  by  motives  that  art  irresistible  in  its  favour.  They  might  look 
back  with  !iomething  like  satisfaction  and  triumph  to  former  Parliaments, 
and  console  themselves  with  the  reflection,  that  though  in  moments  of  an 
ordinary  kind,  in  the  common  course  of  human  events,  Parliament  might 
abate  from  its  vigilance,  and  give  a  greater  degree  of  confidence  than  was 
strictly  conformable  with  representative  duty — yet  there  was  a  point  beyond 
which  no  artiiice  of  power,  no  influence  of  corruption,  could  carry  them  ;  that 
there  were  barriers  in  the  British  constitution  over  which  the  House  of 
Commons  never  would  leap,  and  that  the  moment  of  danger  and  alarm 
would  be  the  signal  for  the  return  of  Parliament  to  its  post.  Such  might 
have  been  the  reaeoning  of  gentlemen  on  the  experience  of  former  Parlia- 
ments ;  and  with  this  rooted  trust  in  the  latent  eflicacy  of  Parliament,  they 
might  have  objected  to  any  attempt  that  should  cherish  hopes  of  a  change  in 
the  system  itself.  But  what  wiil  the  same  gentlemen  say  after  the  ex- 
perience of  the  last  and  the  present  Parliament  ?  What  reUance  can  they 
have  for  any  one  vestige  of  the  constitntion  that  is  yet  left  to  us  ?  Or 
rather,  what   privilege,  what  right,    what    security,  has  not  been  already 
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violated  ?  '  Quid  intactum  ncfasti  liquimus  ?*  And  seeing  that  in  no  one 
instance  have  they  hesitated  to  go  the  full  length  of  every  outrage  that  wai 
conceived  by  the  Minister ;  that  they  have  been  touched  by  no  acruplea, 
deterred  by  no  sense  of  duty,  corrected  by  no  experience  of  calamity, 
checked  by  no  admonition  or  remonstrance ;  that  they  have  never  made  oat 
a  single  case  of  inquiry  ;  that  they  have  never  interposed  a  single  restraint 
upon  abuse  ;  may  not  gentlemen  consistently  feel  that  the  reform  which  they 
previously  thought  unnecessary  is  now  indispensable  ? 

**  We  have  heard  to-day.  Sir,  all  the  old  arguments  about  honour  on  the 
one  side  being  as  likely  as  honour  on  the  other  ;  that  there  are  good  men  on 
both  sides  of  the  House  ;  that  a  man,  upon  the  one  side  of  the  House  as  well 
as  upon  the  other,  may  be  a  member  for  a  close  borough  ;  and  that  he  may 
be  a  good  man,  sit  where  he  may.  All  this,  Sir,  is  very  idle  language  ;  it  is 
not  the  question  at  issue.  No  man  disputes  the  existence  of  private  and 
individual  integrity ;  but,  Sir,  this  is  not  representation :  if  a  man  comes 
liere  as  the  proprietor  of  a  burgage  tenure,  he  does  not  come  here  as  the 
representative  of  tlic  people.  The  whole  of  this  system,  as  it  is  now  carried 
on,  is  as  outrageous  to  morality  as  it  is  pernicious  to  just  government ;  it 
gives  a  scandal  to  our  character,  which  not  merely  degrades  the  House  of 
Commons  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  ;  it  does  more,  it  undermines  the  voj 
principles  of  integrity  in  their  hearts,  and  gives  a  fashion  to  dishonesty 
and  imposture.  They  hear  of  a  person  receiving  four  or  five  thousand 
pounds  as  the  purchase-money  of  a  seat  for  a  close  borough ;  and  they  hear 
the  very  man,  who  received  and  put  the  money  into  his  pocket,  make  a 
vehement  speech  in  this  House  against  bribery  ;  and  they  see  him  move  far 
the  commitment  to  prison  of  a  poor,  unfortunate  wretch  at  your  bar,  who 
lias  been  convicted  of  taking  a  single  guinea  for  his  vote  in  the  very  borough, 
perhaps,  where  he  had  publicly  and  unblushingly  sold  his  influence,  though, 
under  the  horrors  of  a  war  which  he  had  contributed  to  bring  upon  the 
country,  that  miserable  guinea  was  necessary  to  save  a  fiemnily  from  starving. 
Sir,  these  are  the  things  that  paralyse  you  to  the  heart ;  these  are  the  things 
tliat  vitiate  the  whole  system,  tliat  spread  degeneracy,  hypocrisy,  and  sordid 
fraud,  over  the  country,  and  take  from  us  the  energies  of  virtue,  and  sap  the 
foundations  of  patriotism  and  spirit.  The  system  that  encourages  so  much  vice 
ought  to  be  ])ut  an  end  to ;  and  it  is  no  argument,  that  because  it  lasted  a 
long  time  without  mischief,  it  ought  now  to  be  continued  when  it  is  found  to 
be  pernicious  ;  it  has  arisen  to  a  height  that  defeats  the  very  end  of 
government ;  it  must  sink  under  its  own  weakness.  And  this.  Sir,  is  not  a 
case  peculiar  to  itself,  but  inseparable  from  all  human  institutions.  All  the 
writers  of  eminence  ui>on  forms  of  government  have  said,  that  in  older  to 
preserve  them,  frequent  recurrence  must  be  had  to  their  original  prindplo. 
This  is  the  opinion  of  Montesquieu,  as  well  as  of  MachiavellL  Qentkaen 
will  not  be  inclined  to  dispute  the  authority  of  the  latter  on  this  poiBt  at 
least ;  and  he  says,  that  without  this  recurrence  they  grow  out  of  shape, 
and  deviate  from  their  general  form.  It  is  only  by  recurring  to  former  prin- 
ciples that  any  govemmt  nt  can  be  kept  pure  and  unabused.     But,  taj 
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tlemen,  if  any  abuses  have  crept  into  our  Bfstcm,  have  we  not  a  corrcctiTe, 
whose  efficacy  has  been  proved,  and  of  which  everybody  approves?  Have 
we  not  Mr.  Grenville's  bill,  as  an  amendment  to  the  constitution?  An 
amendment  it  ia;  an  amendment  which  acknowledges  the  deficiency.  It  ii 
an  avowal  of  a  defective  practice.  It  is  a  strong  argument  for  reform, 
because  it  would  not  be  necessary  if  the  plan  of  representation  were  suffi- 
cient. But,  Sir,  there  is  a  lumping  consideration,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
phrase,  which  now  more  than  ever  ought  to  make  every  maa  a  convert  to 
parliamentary  reform ;  there  is  an  annual  revenue  of  twenty-three  millions 
sterling  collected  by  the  Executive  Qovemment  from  the  people.  Here,  Sir, 
is  the  despot  of  election ;  here  is  the  new  power  that  baa  grown  up  to  a 
magnitude,  that  bears  down  before  it  every  defensive  barrier  established  by 
our  ancestors  for  the  protection  of  the  people.  They  had  no  such  tyrant  to 
control ;  they  had  no  aiith  enemy  to  oppose.  Against  every  thing  that  was 
known,  against  every  tiling  that  was  seen,  ihey  did  provide;  but  it  did  not 
enter  into  the  contemplation  of  those  who  esUbliahcd  (he  checks  and  bur- 
ricrs  of  our  system,  that  tliey  would  ever  have  to  stand  against  a  revenue  of 
twenty. three  millions  a  year.  The  whole  landed  rental  of  the  kingdom  is 
not  estimated  at  more  than  twenty-five  millions  a  year,  and  this  rental  is 
divided  and  dispersed  over  a  large  body,  who  cannot  bo  supposed  to  act  in 
cenceit,  or  to  give  to  their  power  the  force  of  combination  and  unity.  But 
it  is  said,  that  though  liie  Government  is  in  the  receipt  of  a  revenue  of 
twenty-three  millions  a  year,  it  has  not  the  expenditure  of  that  sum,  and 
that  its  influence  ought  not  to  be  calculated  from  what  it  receives,  but  from 
what  it  has  to  pay  away.  I  submit,  however,  to  the  good  sense  and  to  the 
personal  experience  of  geniiemen  who  hear  me,  if  it  be  not  a  manifest  inith 
that  influence  depends  almost  as  much  upon  what  they  have  to  receive,  as 
upon  what  they  have  to  pay  ?  And  if  this  be  true  of  the  influence  which 
individuals  derive  from  the  rentals  of  their  estates,  and  from  the  eipenditure 
of  that  rental,  how  much  more  so  is  it  true  of  Government,  who,  both  in  the 
receipt  and  espcndilure  of  this  enormous  revenue,  are  actuated  by  one  inva- 
riable principle — that  of  extending  or  withholding  favour  in  exact  proportion 
to  the  submission  or  resistance  to  their  measures  which  the  individuals 
make  ?  Compare  this  revenue,  then,  with  that  against  which  our  ancestors 
were  so  anxious  to  protect  as,  and  compare  this  revenue  with  all  the 
bulwarks  of  our  constitution  in  preceding  times,  and  you  must  acknowledge, 
that  though  those  bulwarks  were  sufficient  to  protect  us  in  the  days  of  King 
William  and  Queen  .\nne,  they  are  not  equal  to  the  enemy  we  have  now 
to  resist. 

"  But  it  is  said,  what  will  this  reform  do  for  us  ?  Will  it  be  a  talisman 
sufficient  to  retrieve  all  the  misfortunes  which  we  have  incurred  ?  I  am  free 
to  say,  that  it  would  not  be  sufficient,  unless  it  led  to  reforms  of  substantial 
expense,  and  of  all  the  abuses  that  have  crept  into  our  government.  But  at 
the  same  time,  I  think  it  would  do  this,  I  think  it  would  give  us  the  chance, 
as  I  said  before,  of  recovery.      It  would  give  us,  in  the  first  place,  a  Parlia- 
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ment  vigilant  and  scrupulous,  and  that  would  insure  to  us  a  Oovemment 
active  and  economical.  It  would  prepare  the  way  for  every  rational  im- 
provement, of  which,  without  disturbing  the  parts,  our  constitution  ii 
susceptible.  It  would  do  more ;  it  would  open  the  way  for  exertions  infi- 
nitely more  extensive  than  all  that  we  have  hitherto  made.  The  ri^t 
honourable  gentleman  says,  that  we  have  made  exertions.  True.  Bat 
what  arc  they  in  comparison  to  our  necessity  ?  The  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman says,  that  when  we  consider  our  situation  compared  with  that  of 
countries  which  have  taken  another  line  of  conduct,  we  ought  to  rejoice. 
I  confess.  Sir,  that  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  country  the  right 
honoiu*able  gentleman  has  in  view  in  this  comparison.  Does  he  mean  to 
assert,  that  the  nations  who  preferred  the  line  of  neutrality  to  that  of  war 
have  fallen  into  a  severer  calamity  than  ourselves  ?  Does  he  mean  to  say, 
that  Sweden,  or  that  Denmark,  has  suffered  more  by  observing  an  imprudent 
neutrality,  than  England  or  Austria  by  wisely  plunging  themselves  into  a 
war  ?  Or  does  he  mean  to  insinuate  that  Prussia  has  been  the  victim  of  its 
impolicy,  in  getting  out  of  the  conflict  on  the  first  occasion  ?  If  this  be  the 
interpretation  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman*s  argument,  I  do  not 
believe  that  he  will  get  many  persons  to  subscribe  to  the  justice  of  his  com- 
parison. But  probably  he  alludes  to  the  fate  of  Holland :  if  this  be  the 
object  to  which  he  wishes  to  turn  our  eyes,  he  does  it  unjustly.  Holland 
acted  under  the  despotic  mandate  of  that  right  honourable  gentleman ;  and 
Holland,  whatever  she  has  suffered,  whatever  may  be  her  present  sitnatioB. 
lays  her  calamities  to  the  charge  of  England.  I  cannot,  then,  admit  of  dM 
argument,  that  our  situation  is  comparatively  better  than  that  of  the  natioiii 
who  altogether  kept  out  of  the  war,  or,  being  drawn  into  it  in  the  fint 
instance,  corrected  their  error,  and  restored  to  themselves  the  blessings  of 
peace. 

'*  I  come  now  to  consider  the  specific  proposition  of  my  honourable  ftiend, 
and  the  arguments  that  have  been  brought  against  it.  Let  me  ptemise,  diat 
however  averse  gentlemen  may  be  to  any  specific  proposition  of  lefoin,  if 
they  are  friendly  to  the  principle,  they  ought  to  vote  for  the  present  qnestian, 
because  it  is  merely  a  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill.  An  opposition  Is 
such  a  motion  comes  with  a  very  ill  grace  from  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man, and  contradicts  the  policy  for  which  he  strenuously  argued.  In  17M 
he  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  on  a  specific  plan,  and  he  fiiily  csUsd 
for  the  support  of  all  those  who  approved  of  the  principle  of  reform,  whst- 
evcr  might  be  the  latitude  of  their  ideas  on  the  subject  ;  whether  Acy 
wished  for  more  or  less  than  his  proposition,  he  thought  that  they  sbooU 
agree  to  the  introduction  of  the  bill,  that  it  might  be  freely  discussed  in  the 
committee,  in  hopes  that  the  united  wisdom  of  the  Houhc  might  sh^M  oat 
something  that  would  be  generally  acceptable.  Upon  this  candid  argUBeal 
I,  for  one,  acted.  I  did  not  approve  of  his  s[)ecific  proposition,  and  jel  I 
voted  with  him  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  bill.  And  this.  Sir,  has  generally 
happened  to  me  on  all  the  former  occasions,  when  propositions  have 
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made.  Thongh  ^I  have  cDnstanlly  been  a  friend  to  the  principle,  I  have 
never  before  seen  a  specific  plan  thai  had  my  cordial  approbation.  That 
which  came  nearest,  and  of  which  I  the  Ica^t  disapproTed,  was  the  plan  of  an 
honourablegentleman  whoiBnownomore(Mr.  Flood):  he  was  the  first  person 
who  suggested  the  idea  of  extending  what  might  be  proper  to  add  to  repre- 
■eatation,  to  hounekeepera,  as  to  o  description  of  persons  the  beat  calculated 
to  give  efficacy  to  the  representative  syBlcm.  My  honourable  friend's  plan, 
built  upon  this  idea,  is  an  improvement  of  it,  since  it  is  not  an  attempt  even 
to  vary  the  form  and  outline,  much  less  to  new  model  the  representation  of 
the  people;  it  keeps  everything  in  its  place;  it  neither  varies  the  nnmber, 
nor  changes  the  name,  nor  diverts  the  course  of  any  part  of  our  system  ;  it 
corrects  without  change ;  it  extends  without  destruction  of  any  established 
right ;  it  restores  simply  what  has  been  injured  by  abuse,  and  reinalates 
what  time  has  mouldered  away  ;  no  man  can  have  a  right  to  complain  of 
genuine  pr«perty  assailed ;  no  habit  even,  no  mode  of  thinking,  no  prejudice, 
will  be  wonnded ;  it  traces  back  the  path  of  the  constitution  ftom  which  we 
have  wandered,  but  it  runs  out  into  no  new  direction. 

"  A  noble  lord  says,  that  the  county  re  present  a  tion  must  bo  good,  that  it 
inuat  be  approved  of ;  be  it  so :  this  proposes  to  leave  the  county  represen- 
tation where  it  is  ;  I  wish  so  to  leave  it,  I  think  that  representation  ought 
to  be  of  a  compound  nature.  The  counties  may  be  considered  as  territorial 
representation,  aa  contradistinguished  from  popular;  but,  in  order  to  em- 
brace all  that  I  think  necessary,  I  certainly  would  not  approve  of  any  (nrthcr 
extension  of  this  branch  of  the  representaiion.  It  has  been  asked,  whether 
the  rights  of  corporations  ought  not  to  be  maintained.  That  is  a  roaticr  for 
further  discussion.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  my  opinion  leans 
the  other  way  ;  but  if  it  should  be  thought  so,  it  may  be  so  modified  in  the 
bill.  There  is  no  reasonable  objection  to  its  introduction  on  account  of  our 
not  now  agreeing  with  all  its  parts.  My  honourable  friend,  with  all  his 
abilities,  and  ail  the  industry  with  which  he  has  digested  his  proposition, 
does  not  presume  to  offer  it  as  a  perfect  plan.  He  does  not  call  upon  you 
to  adopt  all  his  notions,  nor  does  he  think  that  every  part  of  his  plan  will 
be  found  to  quadrate  with  the  abstract  principles  of  representation.  He 
looks  to  what  is  practicable  in  the  condition  in  which  we  are  placed,  not  to 
what  a  nciv  people  might  be  tempted  to  hazard.  My  opinion,  however  un- 
important it  may  be,  goes  with  my  honourable  friend.  I  think  there  is 
enough  of  enterprizc  and  vigour  in  the  plan  to  restore  us  to  health,  and  not 
enough  to  run  us  into  disorder.  I  agree  with  him,  because  I  am  firmly  of 
opinion,  with  all  the  philosophical  writers  on  the  subject,  that  when  a  country 
is  sunk  into  a  situation  of  apathy  and  abuse,  it  can  only  be  recovered  by 
recurring  to  first  principles. 

"  Now,  Sir,  I  think  that,  acting  on  this  footing,  to  extend  the  right  of 
election  to  housekeepers  is  the  best  and  most  advisable  plan  of  reform.  I 
think  also,  that  it  is  the  most  perfect  recurrence  to  first  principles — 1  do  not 
mean    to    the    first   principles   of    society,   nor  the   abstract  principles   of 
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representation — but  to  the  first  known  and  recorded  principlca  of  our  con- 
stitution.    According  to  the   early  history  of  England,  and    the    highest 
authorities  on  our  parliamentary  constitution,  I  find  this  to  he  the  case.     It 
is  the  opinion   of  the  celebrated   Glanville,  that  in  all  cases   where  no 
particular  right  intervenes,  the  common-law  right  of  paying  acot  and  lot  was 
the  right  of  election  in  the  land.     This,  Sir,  was  the  opinion  of  Serjeant 
Qlanville,  and   of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  committees  of  which  our 
parliamentary  history  has  to  boast  ;  and  this,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  safest 
line  of  conduct  you  can  adopt.     But  it  is  said,  that  extending  the  right  of 
voting  to  housekeepers  may,  in  some  respects,  be  compared   to   universa] 
suffrage.     I  have  always  deprecated   universal  suffrage,  not  to  mnch  on 
account  of  the  confusion  to  which  it  would  lead,  as  because  I  think  that  we 
should  in  reality  lose  the  very  object  which  we  desire  to  obtain  ;  because  I 
think  it  would  in  its  nature  embarrass,  and  prevent  the  deliberative  voice  of 
the   country  from   being  heard.     I  do   not  think   that  you  augment  the 
deliberative  body  of  the  people  by  counting  all  the  heads  ;  but  that,  in  traih, 
you  confer  on  individuals,  by  this   means,  the   power  of  drawing  forth 
numbers,  who,  without  deliberation,  would  implicitly  act  upon  their  will. 
My  opinion  is,  that  the  best  plan  of  representation  is  that  which  shall  faring 
into  activity  the  greatest  number  of  independent  voters ;  and  that  that  is 
defective  which  would  bring  forth  those  whose  situation  and  condition  take 
from  them  the  power  of  deliberation.     I  can  have  no  conception  of  that 
being  a  good  plan  of  election  which  should  enable  individuals  to  faring 
regiments  to  the  poll.     I  hope  gentlemen  will  not  smile  if  I  endeavour  to 
illustrate  my  position  by  referring  to  the  example  of  the  other  sex.     In  sH 
the  theories  and  projects  of  the  most  absurd  speculation,  it  has  never  hees 
suggested  that  it  would  be  adivsable  to  extend  the  elective  suffrage  to  the 
female  sex ;  and  yet,  justly  respecting,  as  we  must  do,  the  menUl  powen* 
the  acquirements,  the  discrimination,  and  the  talents,   of  the  women  of 
England,  in  the  present  improved  state  of  society — ^knowing  the   oppor- 
tunities which  they  have  for  acquiring  knowledge — that  they  have  interests 
as  dear  and  as  important  as  our  own,  it  must  be  the  genuine  feeling  of  eicfj 
gentleman  who  hears  me,  that  all  the  superior  classes  of  the  female  sex  of 
England  must  be   more  capable  of  exercising   the  elective   suffrage  with 
deliberation  and  propriety  than  the  uninformed  individuals  of  the  lowest 
class  of  men  to  whom  the  advocates  of  universal  suffrage  would  extend  it 
And  yet,  why  has  it  never  been  imagined  that  the  right  of  election  shosU 
be  extended  to  women  ?     Why  !  but  because  by  the  law  of  nstiftnSt  sad 
perhaps  also  by  the  law  of  nature,  that  sex  is   dependent  on  onn;  sad 
because,  therefore,  their  voices  would  be  governed  by  the  relation  in  which 
they  stand   in  society.     Therefore  it  is.  Sir,  that,  with  the  ezceptioB  of 
companies,  in  which  the  right  of  voting  merely  affects  property,  it  has  nrrcr 
been  in  the  contemplation  of  the  most  absurd  theorists  to  extend  the  elccliw 
franchise  to  the  other  sex.     The  desideratum  to  be  obtuned  is  independent 
voters  ;   and  that,  1  say,  would  be  a  defective  system   that  should  faring 
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regimentB  of  soldiers,  of  Serratits,  and  of  persons  whose  low  condition 
necessarily  curbed  the  independence  of  their  minds.  That,  then,  I  take  to 
be  the  most  perfect  system  which  shall  include  the  greatest  number  of 
independent  electors,  and  exclude  the  greatest  number  of  those  who  arc 
necessarily  by  their  condition  dependent.  I  think  that  the  plan  of  my 
honourable  friend  draws  this  line  as  discreetly  as  it  can  be  drawn,  and  it  by 
no  means  approaches  to  universal  sufiVagc.  It  would  neither  admit,  except 
in  parUcular  instances,  soldiers  nor  servants.  Universal  suffrage  would 
extend  the  right  to  three  millions  of  men,  but  there  arc  not  more  than  seven 
hundred  thousand  houses  that  would  come  within  the  plan  of  my  honourable 
friend  ;  and  when  it  is  considered,  that  out  of  these  some  are  the  property  of 
minors,  and  that  some  persons  have  two  or  more  houses,  it  would  fix  the 
number  of  voters  for  Great  Britain  at  about  six  hundred  thousand  ;  and  I 
call  upon  gentlemen  to  say,  whether  this  would  not  be  sufficiently  extensiTe 
for  deliberation  on  the  one  hand,  and  yet  auffieiently  limited  for  order  on  the 
other.  This  has  no  similarity  with  universal  suffrage  ;  and  yet.  taking  the 
number  of  representntives  as  they  now  stand,  it  would  give  to  every  member 
about  fifteen  hundred  constiltients. 

"  But  it  is  said.  Would  even  this  plnn  of  reform  protect  us  against  the 
consequences  of  bribery  and  corruption?  I  do  not  affect  to  say  that  it 
would ;  I  do  not  believe  that  in  the  present  state  of  society  we  can  be 
altogether  free  from  this  evil :  no  laws  will  bo  found  sufficient  to  eradicate 
an  evil  which  example  has  so  banefuUy  established.  We  have  for  a  course 
of  years  habituated  the  people  to  the  sordid  vice,  and  we  certainly  cannot 
wonder  that  a  poor  man  Hbonld  not  scruple  lo  take  five  guineas  for  his  vote, 
when  he  knows  that  the  noble  lord  in  his  neighbourhood  took  four  or  five 
thousand.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  when  this  baneful  encouragement  is 
removed,  the  regulations  that  would  be  introduced  would  tend  to  diminish, 
if  not  altogether  remove,  the  evil.  Among  those  regulations,  that  of 
shortening  the  duration  of  Parliaments  would  be  one  strong  corrective  ;  and 
this,  I  think,  might  be  done  with  great  convenience  and  facility  by  the  plan 
upon  which  the  elections  would  be  made. 

"  It  has  often  been  a  question,  both  within  and  without  these  walls,  how 
far  representatives  ought  to  be  bound  by  the  instructions  of  their  con- 
stituents. It  is  a  question  upon  which  my  mind  is  not  altogether  made  up, 
though  1  own  I  lean  lo  the  opinion,  that  having  to  legislate  for  the  empire, 
they  ought  not  to  be  altogether  guided  by  instructions  that  may  be  dictated 
by  local  interests.  I  cannot,  however,  approve  of  the  very  ungracious 
manner  in  which  I  sometimes  hear  expressions  of  contempt  for  the  opinion 
of  constituents.  They  arc  made  with  a  very  bad  grace  in  the  first  session  of 
a  septennial  Parliament,  particularly  if  they  should  come  from  individuals 
who,  in  the  concluding  session  of  a  former  Parliament,  did  not  scruple  to 
court  the  favour  of  the  very  same  constituents,  by  declaring  Ihat  they  voted 
against  their  conscience  in  compliance  with  their  desire,  as  was  the  case  of 
an  honourable  Alderman  of  the  city  of  London.     But,  Sir,  there  is  one  class 
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of  constituents  whose  instructions  it  is  considered  as  the  implicit  duty  of 
members  to  obey.  \Vhen  gentlemen  represent  populous  towns  mod  dties, 
then  it  is  a  disputed  point,  whether  they  ought  to  obey  their  voice,  or  follow 
the  dictates  of  their  own  conscience  ;  but  if  they  represent  a  noble  lord,  or 
a  noble  duke,  then  it  becomes  no  longer  a  question  of  doabt ;  and  he  is  not 
considered  as  a  man  of  honour  who  does  not  implicitly  obey  the  orden  of  his 
single  constituent.  He  is  to  have  no  conscience,  no  liberty,  no  discretion,  of 
his  own ;  he  is  sent  here  by  my  lord  this,  or  the  duke  of  that,  and  if  he  does 
not  obey  the  instructions  he  receives,  he  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  man  of 
honour  and  a  gentleman.  Such  is  the  mode  of  reasoning  that  prevails  in  this 
House.  Is  this  fair  ?  Is  there  any  reciprocity  in  this  condact  ?  Is  a  gentle- 
man to  be  permitted,  without  dishonour,  to  act  in  opposition  to  the  senti- 
ments of  the  city  of  London,  of  the  city  of  Westminster,  or  of  the  dty 
of  Bristol ;  but  if  he  dares  to  disagree  with  the  duke,  or  lord,  or  baronet, 
whose  representative  he  is,  must  he  be  considered  as  unfit  for  the  society 
of  men  of  honour  ? 

'*  This,  Sir,  is  the  chicane  and  tyranny  of  corruption  ;  and  this,  at  the 
same  time,  is  called  representation.  In  a  very  great  degree  the  county 
members  arc  held  in  the  same  sort  of  thraldom.  A  number  of  peers  possess 
an  overAvccning  interest  in  the  county,  and  a  gentleman  is  no  longer 
permitted  to  hold  his  situation  than  as  he  acts  agreeably  to  the  dictates  of 
those  powerful  families.  Let  us  see  how  the  whole  of  this  stream  of 
corruption  has  been  diverted  from  the  side  of  the  people  to  that  of  the 
Crown  ;  with  what  constant,  persevering  art,  every  man  who  is' possessed  of 
influence  in  counties,  corporations,  or  boroughs,  that  will  yield  to  the  sotidts- 
tions  of  the  Court,  is  drawn  over  to  that  phalanx  which  is  oppoead  to  the 
small  remnant  of  popular  election.  I  have  looked.  Sir,  to  the  machinatioBS 
of  the  present  Minister  in  this  way,  and  I  find  that,  induding  the  nombcr  of 
additional  titles,  the  right  honourable  gentleman  has  made  no  fewer  tksa 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  peers  in  the  course  of  his  administration ;  that  is  to 
say,  he  has  bestowed  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  fifteen  titles,  inclndnig 
now  creations  and  elevations  from  one  rank  to  another.  How  many  of  these 
are  to  be  ascribed  to  national  services,  and  how  many  to  parliamcBtsrr 
interest,  I  leave  the  House  to  inquire.  The  country  is  not  blind  to  these 
arts  of  influence,  and  it  is  impossible  that  we  can  expect  them  to  continue  to 
endure  them. 

"'  A  noble  lord  has  quoted  a  most  able  book  on  the  subject  of  the  Freack 
Revolution,  the  work  of  Mr.  Mackintosh ;  and  I  rejoice  to  see  that  gentlcM 
begin  to  acknowledge  the  merits  of  that  eminent  writer,  and  that  the  im- 
pression that  it  made  upon  me  at  the  time  is  now  felt  and  acknowledged 
even  by  those  who  disputed  its  authority.  The  noUe  lord  has  pooled 
Mr.  Mackintosh's  book  on  account  of  the  observation  which  he  made  on  te 
article  which  relates  to  the  French  elections  ;  he  thought  that  their  pha 
would  lead  tu  the  evil  of  universal  suffirage.  I  have  not  forgotten  thessr- 
casnis  that  were  flung  out  on  my  approbation  of  this  celebrated  woefc ;  that 
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I  was  told  ofmy  '  new  library  Rtuffed  with  ihe  jargon  of  the  Rights  of  Man  ;' 
it  now  appears,  however,  iliat  1  did  not  greatly  overrate  this  performance, 
and  that  those  persons  now  quote  Mr.  Mackintosh  as  an  authority,  who 
hefore  treated  him  with  splenetic  scorn.  Now,  Sir,  with  all  my  sincere 
admiration  of  this  book,  I  think  the  weakest  and  most  objectionable  passage 
in  it,  is  that  whieh  the  noble  lord  has  quoted  ;  I  think  it  is  that  which  the  learned 
anthor  would  himself  be  the  most  desirous  to  correct.  Without  descending 
to  minute  and  eqniTocal  theories,  and  without  inquiring  further  into  the 
Rights  of  Man  than  what  is  necessary  to  our  purpose,  there  is  one  position  in 
which  we  shall  all  agree — that  man  has  the  right  to  be  well  governed.  Now 
it  is  ob*ious,  that  no  people  can  be  satisfied  with  a  government  from  the 
constituent  parts  of  which  they  are  excluded.  When  we  look  to  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland,  we  see  a  state  of  representation  so  monstrous  ami 
absurd,  so  ridiculous  and  revolting,  that  it  is  good  for  nothing,  except, 
perhaps,  to  be  placed  by  the  side  of  the  English,  in  order  to  set  off  our 
defective  system  by  the  eompari.son  of  one  still  more  defective.  In  Scotland 
there  is  no  shadow  even  of  representation  ;  there  is  neither  a  representation 
of  property  for  the  countii-s,  nor  of  population  for  the  towns.  It  is  not  what 
we  understand  in  Engknd  by  freeholders,  who  elect  in  the  counties ;  the 
right  is  vested  in  what  are  called  the  superiorities  ;  and  it  might  so  happen 
that  all  the  members  for  the  counties  of  Scotland  might  come  here  without 
having  the  vote  of  a  single  person  who  had  a  foot  of  property  in  the  land. 
This  is  an  extreme  case,  hut  it  is  within  the  limits  of  their  system.  In  the 
boroughs  their  magistrates  are  sclf-elcctcd,  and  therefore  the  members  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  population  of  the  town^i. 

"  Now,  Sir,  having  shown  this  to  be  the  state  of  our  representation,  1  ask, 
what  remedy  there  can  he  other  than  reform.  What  can  we  expect,  as  the 
necessary  resnlt  of  a  system  so  defective  and  vicious  in  all  its  parts,  but  increas- 
ing calamities,  until  we  shall  he  driven  to  a  convulsion  that  would  overthrow 
everything  ?  If  wo  do  not  apply  this  remedy  in  time,  our  fate  is  inevitable. 
Our  most  illustrious  patriots — the  men  whose  memories  are  the  dearest  to 
Englishmen,  have  long  ago  pointed  out  to  us  parliamentary  reform  as  the 
only  means  of  redressing  national  grievance.  I  need  not  inform  you,  that 
Sir  George  Savjle  was  its  most  strenuous  advocate  ;  I  need  not  tell  you,  that 
the  venerable  and  illustrious  Camden  was  through  life  a  steady  adviser  of 
seasonable  reform;  nay,  Sir,  to  a  certain  degree  we  have  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Uurke  himself  for  the  propriety  of  correcting  the  abuses  of  our  system ; 
for  gentlemen  will  remember  the  memorable  answer  which  he  gave  to  the 
argument  that  was  used  for  our  right  of  taxing  America,  on  the  score  of 
their  being  virtually  represented,  and  that  they  were  in  the  same  situation  as 
Manchester,  Birmingham,  and  Sheffield,  '  What !'  said  Mr.  Burke. '  when 
the  people  of  America  look  up  to  you  with  the  eyes  of  filial  love  and  affection, 
will  you  turn  to  them  the  shameful  parts  of  the  constitution  ?'  With  the 
concurring  testimony  of  so  many  authorities  for  correcting  our  abuses,  why 
do  we  hesitate  ?     Can  we  do  any  harm  by  experiment  ?     Can  we  possibly 
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put  ourselves  into  a  worse  condition  than  that  in  which  we  are  ?  What  ad- 
vantages we  shall  gain  I  know  not.  I  think  we  shall  gain  many.  I  think  we 
shall  gain  at  least  the  chance  of  warding  off  the  evil  of  confusion,  growing 
out  of  accumulated  discontent.  I  think  we  shall  save  ourselves  from  the  evil 
that  has  fallen  upon  Ireland.  I  think  we  shall  satisfy  the  moderate^  and  take 
even  from  the  violent,  if  any  such  there  be,  the  power  of  increasing  their 
numbers  and  of  making  converts  to  their  schemes.  This,  Sir,  is  my  solemn 
opinion,  and  upon  this  ground  it  is  that  I  recommend  with  earnestness  and 
solicitude  the  proposition  of  my  honourable  friend. 

"  And  now,  Sir,  before  I  sit  down,  allow  me  to  make  a  single  observatioB 
with  respect  to  the  character  and  conduct  of  those  who  have,  in  conjimclioB 
with  myself,  felt  it  their  duty  to  oppose  the  progress  of  this  disastrons  war. 
I  hear  it  said, '  You  do  nothing  but  mischief  when  yon  are  here ;  and  yet  we 
should  be  sorry  to  see  you  away."  I  do  not  know  how  we  shall  be  aUe  to 
satisfy  the  gentlemen  who  feel  towards  us  in  this  way.  If  we  can  neither  do 
our  duty  ^vithout  mischief,  nor  please  them  with  doing  nothing,  I  know  bat 
of  one  way  by  which  we  can  give  them  content,  and  that  is,  by  putting  an 
end  to  our  existence.  With  respect  to  myself,  and  I  believe  I  can  also  speak 
for  others,  I  do  not  feel  it  consistent  with  my  duty  totally  to  secede  from  tUs 
House.  I  have  no  such  intention  ;  but.  Sir,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying. 
that  after  seeing  the  conduct  of  this  House,  after  seeing  them  give  to 
Ministers  their  confidence  and  support,  upon  convicted  failure,  imposilioB, 
and  incapacity ;  after  seeing  them  deaf  and  blind  to  the  consequences  of  s 
career  that  penetrates  the  hearts  of  all  other  men  with  alarm,  and  that  nettfaer 
reason,  experience,  nor  duty,  are  sufficiently  powerful  to  influence  them  to 
oppose  the  conduct  of  Government ;  I  certainly  do  think  that  I  may  devote 
more  of  my  time  to  my  private  pursuits,  and  to  the  retirement  which  I  lofe, 
than  I  have  hitherto  done  ;  I  certainly  think  I  need  not  devote  much  of  it  to 
fruitless  exertions,  and  to  idle  talk,  in  this  House.  Whenever  it  shall  vpptn 
tliat  my  efforts  may  contribute  in  any  degree  to  restore  us  to  the  sitnatioa 
from  which  the  confidence  of  this  House  in  a  desperate  system  and  an 
incapable  administration,  has  so  suddenly  reduced  us,  I  shall  be  found  ready 
to  discharge  my  duty. 

''  Sir,  I  have  done.  I  have  given  my  advice.  I  propose  the  remedy,  wai 
fatal  will  it  be  for  England  if  pride  and  prejudice  much  longer  continoe  lo 
oppose  it.  The  remedy  which  is  proposed,  is  simple,  easy,  and  praefiesUe ; 
it  does  not  touch  the  vitals  of  the  constitution ;  and  I  sincerely  bdieve  it 
will  restore  us  to  peace  and  harmony.  Do  you  not  think  that  you  must  comt 
to  parliamentary  reform  soon ;  and  is  it  not  better  to  come  to  it  now  when  yoi 
have  the  power  of  deliberation,  than  when,  perhaps,  it  may  be  extorted 
you  by  convulsion  ?  There  is  as  yet  time  to  frame  it  with  freedom  and 
cussion :  it  will  even  yet  go  to  the  people  with  the  grace  and  fiivow  of  a 
spontaneous  act.  What  will  it  be  when  it  is  extorted  from  joa  wiA 
indignation  and  violence  ?  Qod  forbid  that  this  should  be  the  case !  bat 
is  the  moment  to  prevent  it ;  and  now,  I  say,  wisdom  and  policy 
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it  to  you,  when  yon  may  enter  into  all  the  considerations  to  which  it  leads, 
rather  than  to  poa^ne  it  to  a  time  when  you  will  have  nothing  to  consider 
but  the  number  and  the  force  of  those  who  demand  it.  It  is  asked,  whether 
liberty  haa  not  gained  much  of  late  years,  and  whether  the  popular  branch 
aught  not,  therefore,  to  be  content  ?  To  this  I  answer,  tLat  if  liberty  has 
gained  much,  power  has  gained  more.  Power  has  been  indefatigable  and 
unwearied  in  ita  encroachments.  Everything  has  run  in  that  direction 
through  the  whole  courae  of  the  present  reign.  This  wna  the  opinion  of 
Sir  George  Savile,  of  the  Marquis  of  Kockingham,  and  of  all  the  virtuous 
men  who,  in  their  public  life,  proved  tbemscives  fo  be  advocates  for  the  right* 
of  the  people.  They  saw  and  deplored  the  tendency  of  the  Court ;  they  saw 
that  there  was  a  determined  spirit  in  the  secret  advisers  of  the  Crown  to 
adTance  its  power,  and  to  encourage  no  administration  that  should  not  bend 
itself  to  that  pursuit.  Accordingly,  through  the  whole  reign,  no  adminis- 
tration which  cherished  notions  of  a  different  kind  haa  been  permitted  to 
last;  and  nothing,  therefore,  or  next  to  nothing,  bos  been  gained  to  the  side 
of  the  people,  but  everything  to  that  of  the  Crown,  in  the  course  of  the  reign. 
During  the  whole  of  this  period,  we  have  had  no  more  than  three  administra- 
tions, one  for  twelve  months,  one  for  nine,  and  one  for  three  months,  (hat 
acted  upon  the  popular  principles  of  the  early  part  of  this  century  ;  nothing, 
therefore,  I  say,  has  been  gained  to  the  people,  whilo  the  constant  current 
has  run  towards  the  Crown  ;  and  God  knows  what  is  to  be  the  consequence, 
both  to  the  Crown  and  the  country  !  I  believe  that  we  are  come  to  the  last 
moment  of  possible  remedy.  I  believe  that  at  this  moment  the  enemies  of 
both  are  few;  but  I  firmly  believe,  that  what  haa  been  seen  in  Ireland  will 
be  experienced  also  here  ;  and  that  if  we  are  to  go  on  in  the  same  career 
with  convention  bills  and  acts  of  c.<tasperation  of  all  kinds,  the  few  will  soon 
become  the  many,  and  that  we  shall  have  to  pay  a  severe  retribution  for  our 
present  pride.  What  a  noble  lord  said  some  time  ago  of  France  may  be 
applicable  to  this  very  subject — '  What ! '  said  he,  '  negotiate  with  Fmnce  ? 
With  men  whose  hands  are  reeking  with  the  blood  of  their  sovereign  ? 
What,  shall  we  degrade  ourselves  by  going  to  Paris,  and  there  asking  in 
humble,  diplomatic  language,  to  be  on  a  good  understanding  with  them  ?' 
Gentlemen  will  remember  these  lofty  words  ;  and  yet  we  have  come  to  this 
humiliation ;  we  have  negotiated  with  France  ;  and  I  should  not  be  surprised 
to  see  the  noble  lord  himself  (Hawkesbury)  going  to  Paris,  not  at  the  head  of 
his  regiment,  but  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  those  very  regicides,  to  pray  to 
be  upon  a  good  understanding  with  them.  Shall  we,  then,  be  blind  to  the 
lessons  which  the  events  of  the  world  exhibit  to  our  view?  Pride,  obstinacy, 
and  insult,  roust  end  in  concessions,  and  those  concessions  must  be  humble  in 
proportion  to  our  unbecoming  pride.  Now  is  the  moment  to  prevent  all 
these  degradations  ;  the  monarchy,  the  aristocracy,  the  people  themselves, 
may  now  be  saved  ;  it  is  only  necessary,  at  this  moment,  to  conquer  our  own 
passions.  Let  those  Ministers,  whose  evil  genius  has  brought  us  to  our 
present  condition,  retire  from  the  post  to  which  they  ore  unequal.     I  have 
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no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  present  Administration  neither  cm  nor  ought 
to  remain  in  place  ;  let  them  retire  from  his  Majesty^a  councils,  and  then  kc 
us,  with  an  earnest  desire  of  recovering  the  country,  pursue  this  moderate 
scheme  of  reform,  under  the  auspices  of  men  who  are  likely  to  conciliate  the 
opinion  of  the  people.  I  do  not  speak  thb.  Sir,  from  personal  amlntion.  A 
new  Administration  ought  to  he  formed  :  I  have  no  desire,  no  with,  to  make 
a  part  of  any  such  Administration  ;  and  I  am  sure  that  such  an  amngement 
is  feasible,  and  that  it  is  capable  of  being  done  without  me.  My  first  and 
chief  desire  is  to  sec  this  great  end  accomplished.  I  have  no  wish  to  be  the 
person,  or  to  be  one  of  the  persons,  to  do  it ;  but  though  my  inclination  is 
for  retirement,  I  shall  always  be  ready  to  give  my  free  and  firm  suppoft  to 
any  administration  that  shall  restore  to  the  country  its  outraged  ri^ts,  and 
re-establish  its  strength  upon  the  basis  of  free  representation  ;  and  therelon. 
Sir,  I  shall  certainly  give  my  vote  for  the  proposition  of  my  honourahlr 
friend." 

On  a  division,  the  numbers  were  : — Yeas,  93  ;  Noes,  258.     Mr.  Gnf* 
motion  was  therefore  rejected. 


Kino's  Message  besfectino  Overtubes  of  Peace  fsom  thk  Con- 
sular Government  of  J'uance. 

1800.  February  3.  The  first  step  of  Napoleon  upon  arriving  at  the  con- 
sular throne  was  to  make  overtures  of  peace  to  the  British  QoTeminent, 
in  the  following  letter,  which  he  addressed  to  the  King : — 

•'  PVench  Republic — Sovereignty  of  the  People — Liberty-^Eqnality. 

''  Bonaparte,  First  Consul  of  the  Republic,  to  his  Majcaty  Uie  King  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

*'  Paris,  the  5fh  Nirose,  %th  yrar  ofiJkt  BifmhUf 

'*  25ih  December,  1 799. 
'*  Culled  by  the  wishes  of  the  French  nation  to  occupy  the  first  nagittncy 
of  the  Republic,  I  think  it  proper,  on  entering  into  office,  to  make  a  direct 
communication  of  it  to  your  Majesty.  The  war,  which  for  eight  years  ha* 
ravaged  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  must  it  be  eternal?  Are  there 
no  means  of  coming  to  an  understanding  ?  How  can  the  two  most  enlight- 
ened nations  of  Kuro])e,  powerful  and  strong  beyond  what  their  niety  ead 
independence  require,  sacrifice  to  ideas  of  vain  greatness,  the  henefits  of 
commerce,  internal  prosperity,  and  the  happiness  of  &milies  ?  How  is  it  thil 
they  do  not  feel  that  peace  is  of  the  first  necessity,  as  well  as  the  fint  ^oiy? 
These  sentiments  cannot  be  foreign  to  the  heart  of  your  M^esty,  who  re%es 
over  a  free  nation,  and  with  the  sole  view  of  making  it  happy.  Your  H^jeity 
will  see  in  this  overture  only  the  effect  of  a  sincere  desire  to  eoBtribalc 
efficaciously,  for  the  second  time,  to  a  general  pacification,  hy  a  step  speedy* 
entirely  confidential,  and  disengaged  from  those  forms  which,  mccwsiy 
pcrh:ips  to  disguise  the  dependence  of  weak  states,  prove  only  in  thoee  which 
are  strong,  the  mutual  desire  of  deceiving  one  another.    France  and  Engiandt 
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by  the  abnte  of  their  strength,  may  still,  for  a  long  time,  to  the  miafoTtnne 
of  all  naUotiB,  retard  the  period  of  their  being  eihauBted.  Bat  I  will  venture 
to  say.  the  fate  of  all  civilined  nations  is  attached  to  the  termination  of  a  war 
which  involves  the  whole  world. 

'■  Your  M^'esty's, 

To  this  letter  Lord  GrenTillo,  the  British  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
forwarded  the  following  reply  lo  M.  Talleyrand,  the  Minister  for  Foreign 
Afikirs  at  Paris  :^ 

"  The  King  has  given  frequent  proofs  of  his  sincere  desire  for  the  re>ett«- 
blishment  of  secure  and  permanent  tranquillity  in  Europe.  He  neither 
la,  nor  has  been,  engaged  in  any  contest  for  a  vain  and  faUe  glory.  He  has 
had  no  other  view  than  that  of  maintaining,  against  all  aggression,  the  rights 
and  happiness  of  all  his  subjects.  For  these  he  has  contemied  against 
an  unprovoked  attack ;  and  for  the  same  objects  he  is  still  obliged  lo 
contend :  nor  can  he  hope  that  this  necessity  could  be  renewed  by  entering 
at  the  present  moment  into  a  negotiation  with  those  whom  a  fresh  revolution 
haa  so  recently  placed  in  the  eiercise  of  power  in  Franco  ;  since  no  real 
advantage  can  ariae  from  such  negotiation  to  the  great  and  desirable  object  of 
general  peace,  until  ii  shall  distinctly  appear  that  those  eauaes  have  ceased 
to  operate  which  originally  produced  the  war,  and  by  which  it  has  been  atnee 
protracted,  and  in  mote  than  one  Instance  renewed.  The  same  system  to  the 
pnvalence  of  which  Prance  justly  ascribes  all  her  present  tniserica,  is  that 
which  haa  also  involv(;d  the  rest  of  Europe  in  a  long  and  destructive  warfare, 
of  a  nature  long  since  unknown  to  the  practice  of  civilized  nations.  For 
the  extension  of  this  system,  and  for  the  extermination  of  all  established 
governments,  the  revenues  of  France  have,  from  year  to  year,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  unparalleled  distress,  been  lavished  and  exhausted.  To 
this  indiscriminate  spirit  of  destruction,  the  Netherlands,  the  United  Provinces, 
the  .Swiss  Cantons,  his  Majesty's  ancient  allies,  have  been  successively 
sacrificed.  Germany  has  been  ravaged  ;  and  Italy,  though  now  rescued  from 
its  invaders,  has  been  made  the  scene  of  unbounded  rapine  and  anarchy. 
His  Majesty  himself  has  been  compelled  to  mainthin  an  arduous  and  burden- 
some contest  for  the  independence  and  existence  of  his  kingdoms. 

"  While  such  a  system  continues  to  prevail,  and  while  the  blood  and 
treasure  of  a  numerous  and  powerful  nation  can  be  lavished  in  its  support, 
experience  has  shown  that  no  defence  but  that  of  open  and  steady  hostility 
can  be  availing.  The  most  solemn  treaties  have  only  prepared  the  way  for 
fresh  aggression  ;  and  it  is  to  a  determbed  resistance  alone  that  is  now  due 
whatever  remains  in  Europe  of  security  for  property,  personal  liberty,  social 
order,  or  religious  freedom.  For  the  security,  therefore,  of  these  essential 
objects,  his  Majesty  cannot  place  bis  reliance  on  the  mere  removal  of  general 
professions  of  pacific  dispositions.  Such  dispositions  have  been  repeatedly 
held  out  by  all  those  who  have  successively  directed  the  resources  of  France 
to  the  destruction  of  Europe  ;  and  whom  the  present  rulers  have  declared  to 
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have  been,  from  the  beginning  and  uniformly,  incapable  of  maintaining  the 
relations  of  peace  and  amity. 

**  Greatly,  indeed,  will  his  Majesty  rejoice  wheneyer  it  shall  appear  that 
the  dangers  to  which  his  own  dominions,  and  those  of  hia  allies,  hare  been 
so  long  exposed,  have  really  ceased ;  whenever  he  shall  be  satiafied  that  the 
necessity  of  resistance  is  at  an  end  ;  that,  after  the  experience  of  so  many 
years  of  crimes  and  miseries,  better  principles  have  ultimately  preTailed 
in  France ;  and  that  all  the  gigantic  objects  of  ambition,  and  all  the  restlesi 
schemes  of  destruction,  which  have  endangered  the  very  existence  of  dvil 
society,  have  at  length  been  finally  relinquished.  But  the  conTiction  of  such 
a  change,  however  agreeable  to  his  Majcsty*8  wbhes,  can  result  only  from 
experience  and  the  evidence  of  facts. 

''  The  best  and  most  natural  pledge  of  its  reality  and  permanenee  would  be, 
the  restoration  of  that  line  of  princes,  which  for  so  many  centuries  maintained 
the  Frencli  nation  in  prosperity  at  home  and  consideration  and  leipect 
abroad.  Such  an  event  would  at  once  have  removed,  and  will  at  any  time 
remove,  all  obstacles  in  the  way  of  negotiation  or  peace.  It  would  eonfirm 
to  France  the  unmolested  ei^oyment  of  its  ancient  territory  :  and  it  woald 
give  to  all  the  other  nations  in  Europe,  in  tranquillity  and  peace,  that  security 
which  they  are  now  compelled  to  seek  by  other  means.  But  denrable  ss 
such  an  event  must  be,  both  to  France  and  the  world,  it  is  not  to  this  mode 
exclusively  that  his  Majesty  limits  the  possibility  of  secure  and  solid  padfics- 
tion.  His  Majesty  makes  no  claim  to  prescribe  to  France  what  shall  be  the 
form  of  her  government,  or  in  whose  hands  she  shall  vest  the  authority 
necessary  for  conducting  the  afiairs  of  a  great  and  powerful  nation.  He  looks 
only  to  the  security  of  his  dominions  and  those  of  his  allies,  and  to  the 
general  safety  of  Europe.  Wlienevcr  he  shall  judge  that  such  secnrity  csn 
in  any  manner  be  attained,  as  resulting  cither  from  the  internal  sitoatioB  of 
that  country  from  whose  internal  situation  the  danger  has  arisen,  or  from 
such  other  circumstances,  of  whatever  nature,  as  may  produce  the  same  end, 
his  Majesty  will  eagerly  embrace  the  opportunity  to  concert  with  his  alliss 
the  means  of  a  general  pacification.  Unhappily  no  such  security  hitherto 
exists ;  no  sufficient  evidence  of  the  principles  by  which  the  new  goTenuncBl 
will  be  directed ;  no  reasonable  ground  by  which  to  judge  of  its  stabtUty.  In 
this  situation,  it  can  for  the  present  only  remain  for  his  Mijesty  to  pnisne.  in 
conjunction  with  other  powers,  those  exertions  of  just  and  defensive  war, 
which  his  regard  to  the  happiness  of  his  subjects  will  never  pennit  him 
either  to  continue  beyond  the  necessity  in  which  they  originated,  or  lo 
terminate  on  any  other  grounds  than  such  as  may  best  contribute  to  te 
secure  enjoyment  of  their  tranquillity,  their  constitution,  and  their  inde- 
pendence.** 

To  this  the  following  reply  was  returned  by  the  French  Minister  kt 
Foreign  Affairs : — 

'*  Very  far  from  France  having  provoked  tlie  war,  she  had,  it  must  be  iceol- 
Icctcd,  from  the  very  commencement  of  her  revolution,  solemnly  proclaimed 


her  love  of  peace,  and  her  diBinelinalion  to  conquests  ;  her  respect  for  the  in- 
dependence of  all  gOT^mments  ;  and  U  is  not  to  be  doubted  that,  occupied  at 
that  time  entirely  with  her  own  internal  affairs,  she  would  have  avoided  toking 
part  in  those  of  Eutopc,  and  would  liaTe  remained  faithful  to  her  declaration. 

"  But  from  an  opposite  dispositjon,  as  soon  as  the  French  revolution  had 
broken  out,  almost  all  Kurope  entered  into  a  League  for  its  destruction.  The 
aggreBsion  wa«  real,  long  before  it  was  public  ;  internal  resistance  was  excited; 
its  opponents  were  faTourably  received  ;  their  citravagant  declamations  were 
supported;  the  French  nation  was  insulted  in  the  person  of  its  agent;  and 
England  set  particularly  this  example  by  the  dismissal  of  the  minister  accre- 
dited to  her.  Finally,  I'rance  was,  in  fact,  attacked  in  her  independence,  in 
her  honour,  and  in  hetr  safety,  long  before  the  war  was  declared. 

"  Thus  it  is  to  the  projects  of  subjection,  disaolulion,  and  dismemberment, 
which  were  prepared  against  her,  and  the  execution  of  which  was  several 
times  attempted  and  pursued,  that  France  has  a  right  to  impute  the  evils 
which  she  has  suSeired,  and  those  which  have  afflicted  Europe.  Such 
projects,  for  a  long  time  without  example,  with  respect  to  so  powerful  a 
nation,  could  not  fail  to  bring  on  the  most  fatal  consequences.  Assailed  on 
all  sides,  the  republic  could  not  but  extend  univeraally  the  etforU  of  her 
defence ;  and  it  is  only  fur  the  maintenance  of  her  own  independence  that  she 
has  made  use  of  tho^e  means  which  she  possessed  in  her  own  strength  and 
the  courage  of  her  citixins.  As  long  as  she  saw  that  her  enemies  obstinately 
refused  to  recogmse  her  rights,  she  counted  only  upon  the  energy  of  her 
resistance ;  but  as  soon  as  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  the  hope  of  invasion, 
she  sought  for  means  of  conciliation,  and  manifested  paci6c  intentions ;  and 
if  these  have  not  aUa^a  been  efficacious  ;  if,  in  the  midst  of  the  critical 
circumstances  of  her  internal  situation,  which  the  Revolution  and  the  war 
have  succcasively  brought  on,  the  former  depositaries  of  the  eiecutive  power 
in  France  have  not  always  shown  as  much  moderation  as  the  nation  itself  has 
shown  courage  ;  it  must,  above  all,  be  imputed  to  the  fatal  and  persevering 
animosity  with  which  the  resources  of  England  have  been  lavished  to  accom- 
plish the  ruin  of  France. 

'•  But  if  the  wishes  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  in  conformity  with  his 
assurances,  are  in  unison  with  those  of  the  French  republic,  for  the  re- 
cstablishment  of  peace,  why,  instead  of  attempting  the  apology  of  the  war, 
should  not  attention  be  rather  paid  to  the  means  of  terminating  it  ?  And 
what  obstacles  can  prevent  a  mutual  understanding,  of  which  the  utility  ia 
reciprocal  and  is  felt,  especially  when  the  First  Consul  of  the  French 
republic  has  personally  given  so  many  proofs  of  his  eagemea*  to  put  an  end 
to  the  calamities  of  war,  and  of  his  disposition  to  maintain  the  rigid  ob- 
servance of  all  treaties  concluded.  The  First  Consul  of  the  French  republic 
cannot  doubt  that  his  Britannic  Mojesty  must  recognise  the  right  of  nations 
to  choose  the  form  of  their  government,  since  it  is  from  the  exercise  of  this 
right  that  he  holds  his  crown  ;  but  he  cannot  comprehend  how,  after  admitting 
this    fundamental   principle,   upon   which   rests    the   existence   of   poUtical 
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societies,  he  could  annex  insinuations  which  tend  to  an  interference  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  repuhlic,  and  which  are  not  less  injariooa  to  the  FYeneh 
nation  and  its  government,  than  it  would  he  to  England  and  his  Majesty,  if  a 
sort  of  invitation  were  held  out  in  favour  of  that  republican  form  of  govemment, 
of  which  England  adopted  the  forms  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  or 
an  exhortation  to  recall  to  the  throne  that  family  whom  their  birth  had  placed 
there,  and  whom  a  revolution  had  compelled  to  descend  from  it.*' 

M.Talleyrand  then  went  on  to  propose  that  plenipotentiaries  should  be 
named  on  each  side,  who  should  repair  to  Dunkirk,  or  some  other  town,  at  ad- 
vantageously situate  for  the  quickness  of  the  respective  commonications,  and 
who  should  apply  themselves  without  delay  to  effect  the  re-establishment  of 
peace  and  good  understanding  between  the  French  republic  and  'Rwgl«w*< 

LfOrd  Ghrenville,  in  reply,  stated  that  he  declined  entering  into  the  refutation 
of  allegations  now  universally  exploded,  and,  in  so  far  as  they  respected  hii 
Majesty's  conduct,  not  only  in  themselves  utterly  groundless,  but  contradicted 
both  by  the  internal  evidence  of  the  transactions  to  which  they  related,  and 
also  by  the  express  testimony,  given  at  that  time,  of  the  OoTemment  of  Vnaet 
itself.  Whenever  the  attainment  of  peace  could  be  sufficiently  provided  for. 
his  Majesty  would  eagerly  concert  with  his  allies  the  means  of  immtifT*** 
and  joint  negotiation.* 

On  the  22nd  of  January,  1800,  the  overture  received  from  France,  together 
with  the  answers  of  the  British  Government,  rejecting  the  said  orertmci, 
were  laid,  by  his  Majesty^s  command,  before  both  Houses  ;  and  on  the  3id 
of  February,  Mr.  Secretary  Dundas  moved,  **  That  an  humble  address  be 
presented  to  his  Majesty,  to  return  his  Majesty  the  thanks  of  this  Home 
for  his  most  gracious  message,  and  for  having  been  graciously  pleased  to 
direct  that  there  should  be  laid  before  this  House  copies  of  the  commanifiadoBt 
recently  received  from  the  enemy,  and  of  the  answers  which  have  been 
returned  thereto  by  his  Majesty's  command  :  To  assure  his  Mijesty  that  «v 
consider  the  conduct  which  his  Majesty  has  held  on  this  occasion  to  be  sucb 
OS  was  dictated  by  his  regard  to  the  most  important  interests  of  his  donuBiOBi ; 
and  that,  while  wc  join  with  his  Majesty  in  looking  eagerly  to  the  period 
when  it  may  become  practicable  to  re-establish  the  general  tranquUity  of 
Europe  on  a  sure  and  solid  foundation,  and  at  the  same  time  provide 
effectually  for  the  security  and  permanent  prosperity  of  his  peo|4e«  we  shall 
feel  it  in  the  interval  our  indispensable  duty  to  continue  to  his  lliyesty,  on 
behalf  of  those  whom  we  represent,  our  firm  and  decided  support  in  seek 
measures  as  may  best  tend  to  confirm  the  signal  advantages  which  have  been 
obtained  to  the  common  cause  in  the  course  of  the  last  campaign,  sod  is 
conduct  the  great  contest  in  which  his  Majesty  is  engaged  to  a  safe  sad 
honourable  conclusion  ;  and  that,  impressed  with  these  sentiments,  we  sksD 
not  fail  to  make  such  provision  as,  under  the  present  circmnstanoes,  nsy 
appear  to  be  necessary  for  the  several  branches  of  the  public  serrioe,  and  §bk 
the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war.'*  The  address  was  snpporled  \ff 
•   DfhrettV  Sinte  Tuikts,  vol.  ix.  ]ip.  llh,  ld3.  158,  160. 
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Mr.  Canning  and    Mr.  Pitt,    and   powerfully  opposed  by    Mr.  Whitbread, 
Hr.  Erskiine,  and  Mr.  Fos.     As  soon  as  Mr.  Pitt  had  concluded  his  speech, 

Mr.  Fox  rose  and  B[)oke  aa  follows : — "  Mr.  Speaker,  at  so  late  an  hour  of 
the  night,  1  am  sure  you  will  do  me  the  justice  to  believe  that  I  do  not  mean 
to  go  at  length  into  the  dlecussion  of  this  great  question.  Exhausted  as  the 
attention  of  the  House  must  he,  and  unaccustomed  aa  I  have  been  of  late  to 
attend  in  my  place,  nothing  but  a  deep  sense  of  my  duty  could  have  induced 
me  to  trouble  you  at  all,  and  particularly  to  request  your  indulgence  at  such 
an  hour. 

"  Sir,  iny  honourable  and  learned  friend  (Mr.  Erskine)  has  tmly  said,  that 
the  pteaent  is  a  new  era  in  the  war.  The  right  honourable  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  feels  the  justice  of  the  remark  ;  for,  by  travelling  back  to  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  and  referring  to  all  the  topics  and  ai^uments 
which  he  lias  so  often  and  so  successfully  urged  to  the  House,  and  by  which 
he  hftB  diaivn  them  on  to  the  support  of  his  measures,  he  is  forced  to 
acknowledge,  that,  at  the  end  of  a  seven  years'  conflict,  we  ore  come  but  to 
a  new  era  in  the  war,  at  which  he  thinks  it  necessary  only  to  press  all  his 
former  arguments  to  induce  us  to  persevere.  All  the  topics  which  hare  so 
often  misled  us — all  the  reasoning  which  has  so  invariably  failed — all  the 
lofty  predictious  which  have  been  so  constantly  falsified  by  events — all  the 
hopes  which  have  amused  the  sanguine,  and  all  the  assurances  of  the  distress 
and  weakness  of  the  enemy  which  have  satisfied  the  unthinking,  are  again 
enumerated  and  advanced  as  arguments  for  our  continuing  the  war.  What  ! 
«t  the  end  of  seven  years  of  the  most  burdensome  and  the  most  calamilouR 
struggle  that  this  country  was  ever  engaged  in,  are  we  again  to  be  amused 
with  notions  of  linance  and  calculations  of  the  exhausted  resources  of  the 
enemy,  as  a  ground  of  confidence  and  of  hope  ?  Gracious  God  !  were  we 
not  told,  five  years  ago, '  that  France  was  not  only  on  the  brink,  but  that  she 
was  actually  sunk  in  the  gulph  of  bankruptcy?'  Were  we  not  told,  aa  an 
unanswerable  argument  against  treating, '  that  she  could  not  hold  out  another 
campaign  ;  that  nothing  but  peace  could  save  her ;  that  she  wanted  only 
lime  to  recruit  her  exhausted  finances  ;  that  to  grant  her  repose,  was  to  grant 
her  the  means  of  again  molesting  this  country,  and  that  we  had  nothing  to 
do  hut  lo  persevere  for  a  xliort  time,  in  order  to  save  ourselves  for  ever  from 
the  consequences  of  her  ambition  and  her  jacobinism  V  What!  after  having 
gone  on  from  year  to  year  upon  assurances  like  these,  and  after  having  seen 
the  repeated  refutations  of  every  prediction,  are  we  again  to  be  aenously  told, 
that  we  have  the  same  prospect  of  success  on  the  same  identical  grounds  ? 
And  without  any  other  argument  or  security,  are  we  invited,  at  this  new  era 
of  the  war,  to  carry  it  on  upon  principles  which,  if  adopted,  may  make  it 
eternal  ?  If  the  right  honourable  gentleman  should  succeed  in  prevailing  on 
Parliament  and  the  country  to  adopt  the  principles  which  he  has  advanced 
this  night,  1  see  no  possible  termination  to  the  contest.  No  man  can  see  an 
end  to  it ;  and  upon  the  assurances  and  predictions  which  have  so  uniformly 
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failed,  are  we  called  upon,  not  merely  to  refuse  all  negotiatioOy  but  to  oounte* 
nance  principles  and  views  as  distant  from  wisdom  and  justice,  fts  they  are  in 
their  nature  wild  and  impracticable. 

*'  I  must  lament,  Sir,  in  common  with  every  friend  of  peace,  the  hanh  and 
unconciliating  language  which  Ministers  have  held  towards  the  French,  and 
which  they  have  even  made  use  of  in  their  answer  to  a  respectful  offer  of 
negotiation.  Such  language  has  ever  been  considered  as  extremely  unwise, 
and  has  ever  been  reprobated  by  diplomatic  men.  I  remember  with  pleasure  the 
terms  in  which  Liord  Malraesbury  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1796,  replied  to 
expressions  of  this  sort,  used  by  M.  de  la  Croix.  He  justly  said,  *  that 
offensive  and  injurious  insinuations  were  only  calculated  to  throw  new 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  accommodation,  and  that  it  was  neither  by  rerolting 
reproaches,  nor  by  reciprocal  invective,  that  a  sincere  wish  to  accomplLsh  the 
great  work  of  pacification  could  be  evinced.**  Nothing  oould  be  moie 
proper  nor  more  wise  than  this  language  ;  and  such  ought  ever  to  be  the 
tone  and  conduct  of  men  entrusted  with  the  very  important  task  of  tzeatiDg 
with  a  hostile  nation.  Being  a  sincere  friend  to  peace,  I  must  say  with 
Lord  Malmesbury,  that  it  is  not  by  reproaches  and  by  invectlTe  that  we  can 
hope  for  a  reconciliation  ;  and  I  am  convinced  in  my  own  mind,  that  I  speak 
the  sense  of  this  House,  and  of  a  majority  of  the  people  of  this  ooontiy, 
when  I  lament  that  any  unnecessary  recriminations  should  be  flong  oat,  by 
which  obstacles  are  put  in  the  way  of  pacification.  I  believe  that  it  is  te 
prevailing  sentiment  of  the  people,  that  we  ought  to  abstain  from  harsh  and 
insulting  language  ;  and  in  common  with  them  I  must  lament,  that  both  in 
the  papers  of  Lord  Grenvillc,  and  in  the  speeches  of  this  night,  such  liceus 
has  been  given  to  invective  and  reproach.  For  the  same  reason  I  must 
lament  that  the  right  honourable  gentleman  has  thought  proper  to  go  at  such 
length,  and  with  such  severity  of  minute  investigation,  into  all  the  early 
circumstances  of  the  war,  which,  whatever  they  were,  are  nothing  to  the 
present  purpose,  and  ought  not  to  influence  the  present  feelings  of  the 
House. 

"  I  certainly  shall  not  follow  him  into  all  the  minute  detail,  though  I  do 
not  agree  with  him  in  many  of  his  assertions.  I  do  not  know  what  impuisinn 
his  narrative  may  make  on  other  gentlemen ;  but  I  will  tell  him,  fidriy  sad 
candidly,  he  has  not  convinced  me.  I  continue  to  think,  and  nntfl  I  see 
better  grounds  for  changing  my  opinion,  than  any  that  the  right  honovnUo 
gentleman  has  this  night  produced,  I  shall  continue  to  think  and  to  say,  plainly 
and  explicitly,  that  this  country  was  the  agg^ssor  in  the  war.  But  with  regard 
to  Austria  and  Prussia ;  is  there  a  man  who,  for  one  moment,  can  diipalc 
that  they  were  the  aggressors  ?  It  will  be  vain  for  the  right  honoanbls 
gentlemen  to  enter  into  long  and  plausible  reasoning  against  the  evidenee  of 
documents  so  clear,  so  decisive — so  frequently,  so  thoronghly  investigatiBd. 
The  unfortunate  JiOuis  the  Sixteenth  himself,  as  well  as  those  who  weie  in  Ids  j 
confidence,  have  borne  decisive  testimony  to  the  fact,  that  between  him  and 

•  Dcbrctt'b  Stall'  PaiKiv.  vol.  v.  p.  179. 
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the  Emperor,  there  wa«  an  indtnatc  correspondence,  and  a  perfect  under- 
standing. Do  I  mean  by  this  ihut  a  poaltive  treaty  was  entered  into 
for  the  dismemberment  of  France  r  Certainly  not ;  but  no  man  can  rend  tbe 
declarations  which  were  made  at  Mantua,*  as  well  aa  at  Pilnitz,f  as  they  arc 
given  by  M.  BcrtronddeMoleville.  without  acknowledging  that  ihere  was  not 
merely  an  inten^on,  but  a  declaration  of  an  intention,  on  tlie  part  of  the 
great  powers  of  Germany,  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  France,  for 
the  purpose  of  regulating  the  goyemment  against  the  opinion  of  the  people. 
This,  though  not  &  plan  for  the  partition  of  France,  was.  in  the  eye  of  reason 
and  common  sense,  an  aggression  against  France.  The  right  honourable 
gentleman  denies  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  a  treaty  of  Pilnita.  Granted. 
But  was  there  not  a  declaratinn  which  amounted  to  an  act  of  hostile 
aggression  ?  The  two  powers,  tlie  Kmperor  of  Germany  and  the  King  of 
Proasia,  mode  a  public  declaration,  that  they  were  determined  to  employ 
their  forces,  in  conjunction  with  those  of  the  other  soTcreigns  of  Europe, 
'  to  put  the  King  of  France  in  a  situation  to  establish,  in  perfect  liberty, 
the  foundations  of  a  monarchical  government,  equally  agreeable  to  the 
rights  of  BOTereigns,  and  the  welfare  of  the  French.'  WTienever  the 
other  princes  should  agree  to  co-operale  with  them.  '  then,  and  in 
that  case,  their  Majesties  were  determined  to  act  promptly,  and  by  mntual 
consent,  with  the  forces  necessarj-  to  obtain  tbe  end  proposed  by  all  of 
them.  In  ^e  mean  time  they  declared,  that  they  would  give  orders  for 
their  troops  to  be  ready  for  actual  service.'  Now,  I  would  ask  gentlemen  to 
lay  theii  bands  upon  their  hearts,  and  say,  what  the  fair  construction  of  this 
declaration  was ;  whether  it  waa  not  a  menace  and  an  insult  to  France, 
since,  in  direct  terms,  it  declared,  that  whenever  the  other  powers  should 
concur,  they  would  attack  France,  then  at  peace  with  them,  and  then 
employed  only  in  domestic  and  internal  regulations  ?  Let  us  suppose  the 
case  to  be  that  of  Great  Britain.  Will  any  gentleman  say,  if  two  of  the 
great  powers  should  make  a  public  declaration,  that  they  were  determined 
to  make  an  attack  on  this  kingdom  aa  soon  as  circumstances  should  favour 

•  In  Ma;-,  1791,  thp  Kmpcror  of  Germany,  the  King  of  Sardinia,  and  the  King  of 
Spain,  concluded  an  B(^ement  at  Mantun,  by  which  it  was  provided,  l.Thst  the 
Emperor  nhould  assemble  thirty-five  thousand  men  on  the  frontiers  of  Flanders  and 
fifteen  thousand  on  those  of  Alsace ;  fifteen  thousand  Svpiss  were  to  assemble  on  the 
ftontiers  of  F'ranche  C'onil* ;  a  Himilar  body  of  Piedmontesc  on  the  frontietB  of  Dau- 
phiny ;  and  the  King  of  Spain  was  to  collect  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men  on  the 
Pyrenees.  2.  That  these  forces  were  to  be  formed  into  five  armies,  which  were  to  act 
on  their  respective  frontiers  of  France,  and  join  themselves  to  the  malcontents  in  the 
provinces  nnd  ihe  troops  who  had  preserved  their  allegiance  to  the  throne.  3.  That 
in  the  following  July,  a  protestation  was  to  be  issued  by  the  princes  of  the  House  of 
Bourbon,  and  imraedialcly  after  a  manifesto  by  the  allied  powers.  4.  That  the  object 
of  these  asserahlagcs  of  troops  was,  that  the  French  people,  terrified  st  the  spproach 
of  the  allied  forces,  should  seek  for  safety  in  submitting  themselves  to  the  King, 
and  imploring  his  medisiion.     Alison's  Hist,  of  Europe,  vol.  iii.  p.  153,   seventh 
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their  intention ;  that  they  only  waited  for  this  occasion ;  and  that  in  the 
mean  time  they  would  keep  their  forces  ready  for  the  purpose ;  that  it  would 
not  be  considered  by  the  Parliament  and  people  of  this  country  as  a  hostile 
aggression  ?  And  is  there  an  Englishman  in  existence,  who  is  such  a  fnend 
to  peace  as  to  say,  that  the  nation  could  retain  its  honour  and  dignity  if  it 
should  sit  down  under  such  a  menace  ?  I  know  too  well  what  is  due  to  the 
national  character  of  England,  to  believe  that  there  would  be  two  opinioiii 
on  the  case,  if  thus  put  home  to  our  own  feelings  and  understanding.  We 
must,  then,  respect  in  others  the  indignation  which  such  an  act  would  excite 
in  ourselves ;  and  when  we  see  it  established  on  the  most  indisputable  testi* 
mony,  that  both  at  Pilnitz  and  at  Mantua  declarations  were  made  to  this 
effect,  it  is  idle  to  say,  that  as  far  as  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  Pmssia 
were  concerned,  they  were  not  the  aggressors  in  the  war. 

''  *  Oh !  but  the  decree  of  the  19th  of  November,  1792  !•  that,  at  least,' 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  says,  *  you  must  allow  to  be  an  act  of 
aggression,  not  only  against  England,  but  against  all  the  sovereigns  of 
Europe.'  I  am  not  one  of  those.  Sir,  who  attach  much  interest  to  genenl 
and  indiscriminate  provocations  thrown  out  at  random,  like  thia  reaoiutioo 
of  the  19th  of  November,  1792.  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  the  dignity 
of  any  people  to  notice  and  to  apply  to  themselves  menaces  flung  out  withont 
particular  allusion,  which  are  always  unwise  in  the  power  which  uses  then, 
and  which  it  is  still  more  un\^'i8e  to  treat  with  seriousnesa.  But,*if  any  wmk 
idle  and  general  provocation  to  nations  is  given,  either  in  inaolenee  or  ii 
folly,  by  any  government,  it  is  a  clear  first  principle,  that  an  explanatioB  is 
the  thing  which  a  magnanimous  nation,  feeling  itself  aggrieved,  oo^  to 
demand ;  and  if  an  explanation  be  given  which  is  not  satiafaclory,  it  oo^ 
clearly  and  distinctly  to  say  so.  There  ought  to  be  no  ambiguity,  no  nesene 
on  the  occasion.  Now,  we  all  know,  from  documents  on  onr  tabk,  that 
M.  Chauvelin  did  give  an  explanation  of  this  silly  decree.  He  declared,  ia 
the  name  of  his  Qovemmcnt, '  that  it  was  never  meant  that  the  Fm^ 
Government  should  favour  insurrections ;  that  the  decree  waa  applicablf 
only  to  those  people,  who,  after  having  acquired  their  liberty  by  conqvest, 
should  demand  the  assistance  of  the  republic;  but  that  Fnnoe  wooM 
respect,  not  only  the  independence  of  England,  but  also  that  of  thoae  of  her 
allies  with  whom  she  was  not  at  war.^f  This  was  the  explanation  pvcn  of 
the  offensive  decree.  '  But  this  explanation  was  not  satisfactory.'  Did  yoa 
say  so  to  M.  Chauvelin  ?  Did  you  tell  him  that  you  were  not  content  with 
this  explanation  ?  And  when  you  dismissed  him  afterwards,  on  the  death 
of  the  King,  did  you  say  that  this  explanation  was  unsatiafecUny  ?  No; 
you  did  no  such  thing :  and  I  contend,  that  unless  you  demanded  further 
explanations,  and  they  were  refused,  you  have  no  right  to  urge  the 
of  the  19th  of  November  as  an  act  of  aggression.  In  all  yonr 
and  correspondence  with  M.  Chauvelin,  did  you  hold  out  to  him  what 

"    Vide  ante,  p.  467,  note.  f  Debrett's  State  Papcra,  vol.  L  pb  ttft. 
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would  satisfy  you  ?  Did  you  give  the  French  the  power  or  the  means  of 
settling  the  mitiundcrs landing  which  tbat  decree,  or  any  other  of  the  points 
at  issue,  had  created  ?  1  contend,  that  when  a  nation  refuses  to  stale  to 
another  the  thing  which  would  satisfy  her.  she  shows  that  she  is  not  ac- 
tuated by  a  desire  to  preserve  peace  between  them :  and  I  aver  that  this 
was  the  case  here.  The  Scheldt,  tor  instance.  You  now  say,  that  the 
navigation  of  the  Scheldt  was  one  of  your  causes  of  complaint.  Did  you 
explain  yourself  on  that  subject?  Did  you  make  it  one  of  the  grounds  (or 
the  dismissal  of  M.  Chauvelin?  Sir,  I  repeat  it,  a  nation,  (o  justify  itself  in 
appealing  to  the  Ust  eolenin  resort,  ought  to  prove  that  U  had  taken  every 
possible  means,  consistent  with  dignity,  to  demand  the  reparation  which 
would  be  satisfactory,  and  if  she  refused  to  explain  what  would  be  aaiUfac- 
tory,  she  did  not  do  her  duty,  nor  exonerate  herself  from  the  charge  of  being 
the  aggressor. 

"  The  right  honourable  gentleman  has  this  night,  for  the  first  time, 
produced  a  most  important  paper — the  instructions  which  were  given  to  his 
Htyesty'a  Minister  at  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburgh.  about  the  end  of  the 
year  1792,  to  interest  her  Imperial  Majesty  to  join  her  efforts  with  those  of 
hia  Britannic  Miy'eaty,  to  prevent,  by  their  joint  mediation,  the  evils  of  a 
general  war.  Of  this  paper,  and  of  the  existence  of  any  such  document,  1 
for  one  was  entit-ely  ignorant ;  but  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  tbat  I 
completely  approve  of  the  instructions  which  appear  to  have  been  given ; 
and  I  am  sorry  to  see  the  right  honourabie  gentleman  disposed  rather  to 
take  blame  to  himself  than  credit  for  having  vmttcn  it.  He  thinks  that  he 
shall  be  subject  to  the  imputation  of  having  been  rslher  too  slow  to  appre- 
hend the  dangers  with  which  the  French  Revolution  was  fraught,  than  that 
he  was  forward  and  hasty — '  Quod  solum  excusat,  hoc  solum  miror  in  illo.' 
I  do  not  agree  with  him  on  the  idea  of  censure.  I  by  no  means  think  tbat 
he  was  blamable  for  too  much  confidence  in  the  good  intentions  of  the 
French.  I  think  the  tenor  and  composition  of  this  paper  were  excellent — the 
instructions  conveyed  in  it  wise  ;  and  that  it  wanted  but  one  essential  thing 
to  have  entitled  it  to  general  approbation,  namely,  to  be  acted  upon.  The 
clear  nature  and  intent  of  that  paper,  I  take  to  be,  that  our  Ministers  were 
to  solicit  the  Court  of  Petersburgh  to  join  with  them  in  a  declaration  to  the 
French  Government,  stating  explicitly  what  course  of  conduct,  with  respect 
to  their  foreign  relations,  they  thought  necessary  to  the  general  peace  and 
security  of  Europe,  and  what,  if  complied  with,  would  have  induced  them  to 
mediate  for  that  purpose — a  proper,  wise,  and  legiUmate  course  of  proceed- 
ing. Now,  I  ask,  Sir,  whether,  if  this  paper  had  been  communituited  to 
Paris  at  the  end  of  the  year  1792,  instead  of  Petersburgh,  it  would  not  have 
been  productive  of  most  seasonable  benefits  to  mankind ;  and,  by  informing 
the  French  in  time  of  the  means  by  which  they  might  have  secured  the 
mediation  of  Great  Britain,  have  not  only  avoided  the  rupture  with  this 
country,  but  have  also  restored  general  peace  to  the  continent  ?  The  paper, 
Sir,  was  excellent  in  its  intentions ;  but  its  merit  was  all  in  the  composition. 
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It  was  a  fine  theory,  which  Ministers  did  not  think  proper  to  carry  into 
practice.  Nay,  on  the  contrary,  at  the  very  time  they  were  drawing  ap  this 
paper,  they  were  insulting  M.  Chauvelin,  in  every  way,  until  about  the  23nl 
or  24th  of  January,  1793,  they  finally  dismissed  him,  without  stating  any  one 
ground  upon  which  they  were  willing  to  preserve  terms  with  the  French. 

'*  *  But  France,*  it  seems,  *  then  declared  war  against  us ;   and  she  wii 
the  aggressor,  because  the  declaration  came  from  her/     Let  us  look  at  the 
circumstances  of  this  transaction  on  both  sides.     Undoubtedly,  the  declara- 
tion was  made  by  her ;  but  is  a  declaration  the  only  thing  that  constitntei 
the  commencement  of  a  war  ?     Do  gentlemen  recollect,  that,  in  consequence 
of  a  dispute  about  the  commencement  of  war,  respecting  the  capture  of  a 
number  of  ships,  an  article  was  inserted  in  our  treaty  with  France,  by  which 
it  was  positively  stipulated,  that  in  future,  to  prevent  all  disputes,  the  act  of 
the  dismissal  of  a  Minister  from  either  of  the  two  courts  should  be  held  and 
considered  as  tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  war?*     I  mention  this.  Sir. 
because,  when  we  are  idly  employed  in  this  retrospect  of  the  origin  of  a  war 
which  has  lasted  so  many  years,  instead  of  fixing  our  eyes  only  on  the 
contemplation  of  the  means  of  putting  an  end  to  it,  we  seem  disposed  to 
overlook  everything  on  our  own  parts,  and  to  search  only  for  groioids  of 
imputation  on  the  enemy.     I  almost  think  it  an  insult  to  the  House  to 
detain  them  with  this  sort  of  examination.    If,  Sir,  France  was  the  aggressor, 
as  the  right  honourable  gentleman  says  she  was  throughout,  why  did  not 
Prussia  call  upon  us  for  the  stipulated  number  of  troops,  according  to  the 
article  of  the  defensive  treaty  of  alliance  subsisting  between  us,  by  which,  ia 
case   either  of  the  contracting  parties  was  attacked,  they  had  a  right  to 
demand  the  stipulated  aid  }    And  the  same  thing,  again,  may  be  asked  whn 
we  were  attacked.     The  right  honourable  gentleman  might  here 
himself,  indeed,  of  reserve ;  but  it  unfortunately  happened,  that,  at  the 
the  point  was  too  clear  on  which  side  the  aggression  lay.     Pmasia  was  too 
sensible  that  the  war  could  not  entitle  her  to  make  the  demand,  and  that  it 
was  not  a  case  within  the  scope  of  the  defensive  treaty.     This  it  erideaee 
worth  a  volume  of  subsequent  reasoning;  for  if,  at  the  time  when  all  the 
facts  were  present  to  their  minds,  they  could  not  take  advantage  of  eiiitiBg 
treaties,  and  that,  too,  when  the  courts  were  on  the  most  friendly  terms  with 
one  another,  it  will  be  manifest  to  every  thinking  man  that  they  woe  toh 
sible  they  were  not  authorized  to  make  the  demand. 

'*  I  really.  Sir,  cannot  think  it  necessary  to  follow  the  right  honowtHt 
gentleman  into  all  the  minute  details  which  he  has  thought  proper  to  give 
us  respecting  the  first  aggression ;  but,  that  Austria  and  Prania  were  ths 
aggressors,  not  a  man  in  any  country,  who  has  ever  given  himself  the  troiAlf 
to  think  at  all  on  the  subject,  can  doubt.  Nothing  could  be  mora  hoilib 
than  their  whole  proceedings.     Did  they  not  declare  to  France,  that  it 


•  Seo  Art.  II.  of  the  Treaty  of  Commerco  and  Navigation 
and  France,  dutcd  the  2Gth  of  September,  17B6,  Annual  Register,  vol. 
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tteir  internal  concerns,  not  their  extetnal  proceedings,  which  provoked  them 
to  confederate  against  ber?  Look  back  to  the  proclamations  with  which 
tbey  set  out.  Read  the  declarations  which  they  made  themselves,  to  justify 
their  appeal  to  arms.  They  did  not  pretend  to  fear  their  ambition,  their 
conquests,  their  troubling  their  neighbours ;  but  they  accused  them  of  new- 
modelling  their  own  government.  They  said  nothing  of  their  aggressions 
abroad;  they  spoke  only  of  their  clubs  and  societies  at  Paris. 

"  Sir,  in  all  this  I  am  not  justifying  the  French — 1  am  not  striring  to 
absolve  them  from  blame,  either  in  their  internal  or  external  policy.  I  think , 
on  the  contrary,  that  theur  successive  rulers  have  been  as  bad  and  as  execrable, 
in  various  instances,  as  any  of  the  most  despotic  and  unprincipled  govern- 
ments that  the  world  ever  saw.  I  think  il  impossible,  Sir,  that  it  should 
have  been  otherwise.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  French,  when  once 
engaged  in  foreign  wars,  should  not  endeavour  to  spread  destruction  around 
tnem,  and  to  form  plans  of  aggrandizement  and  plunder  on  every  side.  Men 
bred  in  the  school  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  could  not  be  expected  to  act 
otheiwlae.  They  could  not  have  lived  so  long  under  their  ancient  masters 
without  imbibing  the  restless  ambition,  the  perfidy,  and  the  insatiable  spirit 
of  the  race.  They  have  imitated  the  practice  of  their  great  prototype,  and 
through  their  whole  career  of  mischief  and  of  crimes  have  done  no  more  than 
servilely  trace  the  steps  of  their  own  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  If  they  have 
oveiTun  countries  and  ravnged  them,  they  have  done  it  upon  Bourbon  prin- 
ciples. If  they  have  ruined  and  dethroned  sovereigns,  it  is  entirely  after  the 
Bonrbon  manner.  If  they  have  even  fraternized  with  the  people  of  foreign 
countries,  and  pretended  ta  make  their  cause  their  own,  they  have  only  faith- 
fully followed  the  Bourbon  example.  They  have  constantly  hnd  Louis,  the 
Orand  Monarque,  in  their  eye.  But  it  may  be  said,  that  this  example  was 
long  ago,  and  (hat  wc  ought  not  to  refer  to  a  period  so  distant.  True,  it  is  a 
distant  period  as  applied  to  the  man,  but  not  so  to  the  principle.  The  prin- 
ciple was  never  extinct;  nor  has  its  operation  been  suspended  in  France, 
except,  perhaps,  for  a  short  interval  during  the  administration  of  Cardinal 
Flenry ;  and  my  complaint  against  the  republic  of  France  is,  not  that  she  has 
generated  new  crimes,  not  that  she  has  promulgated  new  mischief,  but  that 
she  has  adopted  and  acted  upon  the  principles  which  have  been  so  fatal  to 
Europe,  under  the  practice  of  the  House  of  Bourbon.  It  is  said,  that 
wherever  the  French  have  gone  they  have  introduced  revolution  ;  that  they 
have  sought  for  the  means  of  disturbing  neighbouring  states,  and  have  not 
been  content  with  mere  conquest.  What  is  this  but  adopting  the  ingenious 
scheme  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  ?  He  was  not  content  with  merely  over- 
running a  state ;  whenever  he  came  into  a  new  territory  he  established  what 
he  called  his  chamber  of  claims ;  a  most  convenient  device,  by  which  he 
inquired  whether  the  conquered  country  or  province  had  any  dormant  or 
disputed  claims,  any  cause  of  complaint,  any  unsettled  demand  upon  any 
other  state  or  province  ;  upon  which  he  might  wage  war  upon  such  state, 
thereby  discover  again  ground  for  new  devastation,  and  gratify  his  ambition 
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by  new  acquisitions.  What  have  the  republicans  done  more  atrocioafl,  man 
Jacobinical,  than  this  ?  Louis  went  to  war  with  Holland.  Hi»  pretext  waa* 
that  Holland  had  not  treated  him  with  sufficient  respect ;  a  very  just  and 
proper  cause  for  war  indeed !  This,  Sir,  leads  me  to  an  example  which  I  think 
seasonable,  and  worthy  the  attention  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers.  Wben  our 
Charles  the  Second,  as  a  short  exception  to  the  policy  of  his  reign,  made  the 
triple  alliance  for  the  protection  of  Europe,  and  particularly  of  Hollaiid, 
against  the  ambition  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  what  was  the  condoct  of  that 
great,  virtuous,  and  most  able  statesman,  M.  de  Witte,  when  the  confederates 
came  to  deliberate  on  the  terms  upon  which  they  should  treat  withi  the  Fren^ 
monarch  ?  When  it  was  said,  that  he  had  made  unprincipled  conqoests,  and 
that  he  ought  to  be  forced  to  surrender  them  all,  what  was  the  language  of 
that  great  and  wise  man  ?  '  No,'  said  he  ;  '  I  think  we  ought  not  to  look 
back  to  the  origin  of  the  war,  so  much  as  the  means  o^  putting  an  end  to  it 
If  you  had  united  in  timq  to  prevent  these  conquests,  well ;  but,  now  that  he 
has  made  them,  he  stands  upon  the  ground  of  conquest,  and  we  must  agree 
to  treat  with  him,  not  with  reference  to  the  origin  of  the  conquest,  but  with 
regard  to  his  present  posture.  He  has  those  places,  and  some  of  them  we 
must  be  content  to  give  up  as  the  means  of  peace ;  for  conquest  will  alwayi 
successfully  set  up  its  claims  to  indemnification.'  Such  was  the  language  of 
this  Minister,  who  was  the  ornament  of  his  time  ;  and  such,  in  my  mind, 
ought  to  be  the  language  of  statesmen  with  regard  to  the  French  at  this  daj. 
I1ic  same  ought  to  have  been  said  at  the  formation  of  the  confederacy.  It 
was  true  that  the  French  had  overrun  Savoy ;  but  they  had  overrun  it  opoa 
Bourbon  principles  ;  and  having  gained  this  and  other  conquests  befine  the 
confederacy  was  formed,  they  ought  to  have  treated  with  her  rather  for  folnc 
security  than  for  past  correction.  States  in  possession,  whether  monarddesl 
or  republican,  will  claim  indemnity  in  proportion  to  their  success ;  and  it  will 
never  be  so  much  inquired  by  what  right  they  gained  possession,  as  by  what 
means  they  can  be  prevented  from  enlarging  their  depredations.  Such  is  the 
safe  practice  of  the  world  ;  and  such  ought  to  have  been  the  conduct  of  the 
powers  when  the  reduction  of  Savoy  made  them  coalesce. 

*'  The  right  honourable  gentleman  may  know  more  of  the  secret  partieakn 
of  their  overrunning  Savoy  than  I  do ;  but  certainly,  as  they  haTe  oome  Id 
my  knowledge,  it  was  a  most  Bourbon-like  act.  A  great  and  justly  celebnted 
historian,  whom  I  will  not  call  a  foreigner — I  mean  Mr.  Hume  (a  wiiM 
certainly  estimable  in  many  particulars,  but  who  was  a  childish  lover  of 
princes) — talks  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  in  very  magnificent  tenns;  bathe 
says  of  him,  that,  though  he  managed  his  enterprises  with  skill  and  brnmy. 
he  was  unfortunate  in  this,  that  he  never  got  a  good  and  fur  pretCDet  te 
war.  This  he  reckons  among  his  misfortunes  !  Can  we  say  mora  cf  the 
republican  French  ?  In  seizing  on  Savoy,  I  think  they  made  use  cf  the 
words,  *  convenances  morales  ct  physiques.*  These  were  theirnaaoas.  A  most 
Bourbon-like  phrase !  And  I  therefore  contend  that,  as  we  never  scnipled 
to  treat  with  the  princes  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  on  account  of 
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city,  theit  thint  of  conquest,  their  violation  of  treaties,  their  perfidy,  and 
their  restleu  spirit,  so  we  ought  not  to  refuse  to  treat  with  their  Tcpublican 
imitators.  Ministers  could  Dot  pretend  ignorance  of  the  unprincipled  manner 
in  which  the  French  had  seized  on  Savoy.  The  Sardinian  Minister  com. 
plained  of  the  aggression,  and  yet  no  stir  was  made  about  it.  The  Courts  of 
Europe  stood  by  and  saw  the  outrage  ;  and  our  Ministers  saw  it.  The  right 
honourable  gentleman  will  in  vain,  therefore,  exert  his  powers  to  persuade 
me  of  the  interest  he  takes  in  the  preservation  of  the  rights  of  nations. 
since,  at  the  moment  when  an  interference  might  have  been  made  with 
cfiect,  no  step  was  taken,  no  renionstiance  made,  no  mediation  nego- 
tiated, to  stop  the  career  of  conquest.  All  the  preiended  and  hypocritical 
■ensibility  for  the  '  righte  of  nations  and  for  social  order,'  with  which  wo 
have  since  been  stunned,  cannot  impose  npon  those  who  will  take  the  trouble 
to  look  back  to  the  period  when  Ibis  sensibility  ought  to  have  roused  us  into 
seasonable  exertion.  At  that  time,  however,  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
makes  it  his  boast  that  he  was  prevented,  by  a  sense  of  neutrality,  from 
taking  any  measures  of  precaution  on  the  subject.  I  do  not  give  the  right 
honooHkble  gentleman  much  credit  for  his  spirit  of  neutrality  on  the  occasion. 
It  flowed  from  the  sense  of  the  country  at  the  time,  the  great  majority  of 
which  was  clearly  and  decidedly  against  all  interruptions  being  given  to  the 
French  in  their  desire  of  regulating  their  own  internal  government. 

"  But  this  neutrality,  which  respected  only  the  internal  rights  of  the 
Fiench,  and  from  which  the  people  of  England  would  never  have  departed 
but  tot  the  impolitic  and  bj-po critical  cant  which  was  set  up  to  rouse  tlioir 
jealousy  and  alarm  their  fears,  was  very  different  from  the  great  principle  of 
political  prudence'  which  oughi  to  have  acluateil  the  councils  of  ihe  nation, 
on  seeing  the  first  steps  of  France  towards  a  career  of  external  conquest. 
My  opinion  is,  that  when  the  unfortunate  King  of  France  offered  to  ns,  in  the 
letter  delivered  by  M.  Cbauvclin  and  M.  Talleyrand,  and  even  entreated  us  to 
mediate  between  him  and  the  allied  powers  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  they 
ought  to  have  accepted  the  offer,  and  exerted  their  influence  to  save  Europe 
from  the  consequence  of  a  system  which  was  then  beginning  to  manifest 
itself.  It  was,  at  least,  a  question  of  prudence  ;  and  as  we  had  never  refused 
to  treat  and  to  mediate  with  the  old  princes  on  account  of  their  ambition  or  ■ 
their  perfidy,  we  ought  to  have  been  equally  ready  now,  when  the  same 
principles  were  acted  upon  by  other  men.  I  must  doubt  the  sensibility  which 
could  be  60  cold  and  so  indifferent  at  the  proper  moment  for  its  activity.  I 
fear  that  there  were  at  that  moment  the  germs  of  ambition  rising  in  the  mind 
of  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  and  that  he  was  beginning,  like  others, 
to  entertain  hopes  that  something  might  be  obtained  out  of  the  coming 
confusion.  What  but  such  a  sentiment  could  have  prevented  him  &om 
overlooking  the  fair  occasion  that  was  offered  for  preventing  the  (»lamities 
with  which  Europe  was  threatened  ?  What  but  some  such  interested  prin- 
ciple could  have  made  him  forego  the  truly  honourable  task,  by  which  his 
administration  would  have  displayed  its  magnanimity  and  its  power  ?     But 
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for  some  such  feeling  would  not  this  country,  both  in  wisdom  and  in  dignity, 
have  interfered,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  other  powers,  have  said  to 
France,  *  You   ask  for   a  mediation;  we  will  mediate  with  candour  and 
sincerity,  but  we  will  at  the  same  time  declare  to  you  our  apprebcnsiooiw 
We  do  not  trust  to  your  assertion  of  a  determination  to  avoid  all  finrign 
conquest,  and  that  you  are  desirous  only  of  settling  your  own  constiiutioii, 
because  your  language  is  contradicted  by^expcriencc  and  the  eindenoe  of 
facts.     Vou  are  Frenchmen,  and  you  cannot  so  soon  have  thrown  off  the 
Bourbon  principles  in  which  you  were  educated.     You  have  already  imitatfd 
the  bad  practice  of  your  princes ;  yon  have  seized  on  Savoy  without  a  ookmr 
of  right.     But  here  we  take  our  stand.     Thus  far  you  have  gone,  and  we 
cannot  help  it ;  but  you  must  go  no  further.     Wc  will  tell  you  distinctly 
what  we   shall  consider  as  an   attack  on   the  balance  and  the  security  of 
Europe ;  and,  as  the  condition  of  our  interference,  we  will  tell  you  also  the 
securities  that  we  think  essential  to  the  general  repose.*  This  ought  to  have 
been  the  language  of  his  Majesty^s  Ministers  when  their  mediation  wai 
solicited ;  and  something  of  this  kind  they  evidently  thought  of  when  they 
sent  the  instructions  to  Petersburgh  which  they  have  mentioned  this  night, 
but  upon  which  they  never  acted.     Having  not  done  so,  I  say  they  have  no 
claim  to  talk  now  about  the  violated  rights  of  Europe,  about  the  aggression 
of  the  French,  and  about  the  origin  of  the  war,  in  which  this  country  was  lo 
suddenly  afterwards  plunged.     Instead  of  this,  what  did  they  do?     They 
hung  back  ;   they  avoided  explanation ;  they  gave  the  French  no  means  of 
satisfying  them  ;  and  I  repeat   my  proposition  :  when  there  is  a  question  of 
peace  and  war  between  two  nations,  that  government  feels  itself  in  the  wrong 
which  refuses  to  state  with  clearness  and  precision  what  she  would  consider 
as  a  satisfaction  and  a  pledge  of  peace. 

"  Sir,  if  I  understand  the  true  precepts  of  the  Christian  ReligioB,  as  set 
forth  in  the  New  Testament,  I  must  be  permitted  to  say,  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  rule  or  doctrine  by  which  wc  are  directed,  or  can  be  justified, 
in  waging  a  war  for  religion.  The  idea  is  subversive  of  the  very  foundatkmi 
upon  which  it  stands,  which  are  those  of  peace  and  good-will  among  men. 
Religion  never  was.  and  never  can  be,  a  justifiable  cause  of  war ;  but  it  ku 
been  too  often  grossly  used  as  the  pretext  and  the  apology  for  the  moil  ui- 
principlcd  wars. 

''  I  have  already  said,  and  I  repeat  it,  that  the  conduct  of  the  Fkcnck  lo 
foreign  nations  cannot  be  justified.  They  have  given  great  cause  of 
but  certainly  not  to  all  countries  alike.  The  right  honourable 
opposite  to  me  have  made  an  indiscriminate  catalogue  of  all  the 
which  the  French  have  offended,  and,  in  their  eagerness  to  throw 
on  the  nation,  have  taken  no  pains  to  investigate  the  sources  of  their 
quarrels.  I  will  not  detain  the  House  by  entering  into  the  long  detail  wUch 
has  been  given  of  their  aggressions  and  their  violences ;  but  let  me  maition 
Sardinia  as  one  instance  which  has  been  strongly  insisted  upon.  Did  the 
French  attack  Sardinia  when  at  peace  with  them  ?     No  such  thing.    TW 
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King  of  Sardinia  had  accepted  of  a  subsidf  from  Oieat  Britain  ;  and 
Sardinia  was,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a.  belligerent  power.  Several 
other  instances  might  bo  mentioned  ;  but  though,  perhaps,  in  the  majority 
of  instances,  the  French  may  be  unjustifiable,  is  this  the  moment  for  us  to 
dwell  upon  these  enormities — to  waste  our  time,  and  inflaine  our  passions, 
bjr  recriminating  upon  each  other  ?  There  is  no  end  to  such  a  war.  I  have 
somewhere  read,  I  think  in  Sir  Walter  BalcigVs  History  of  the  World,  of 
a  most  bloody  and  fatal  battle  which  wits  fought  by  two  oppoailc  armicH,  in 
which  almost  all  the  combatanta  on  both  sides  were  killed,  '  bet^use,'  says 
the  historian, '  though  they  had  offensive  weapons  on  both  sides,  ihey  had 
none  for  defence.'  So,  in  this  war  of  words,  if  we  arc  to  use  only  offensive 
weapons,  if  we  are  to  indulge  only  in  invective  and  abuse,  the  contest  must 
be  eternal.  If  this  war  of  reproach  and  invective  is  to  be  countenanced, 
may  not  the  French  with  equal  reason  complain  of  the  outrages  and  the 
horrors  committed  by  the  powers  opposed  to  them  ?  If  wo  must  not  freat 
with  the  French  on  account  of  tlic  iniquity  of  their  former  transactions, 
ought  we  not  to  be  as  scrupulona  of  connecting  ourselves  with  other  powers 
equally  criminal  ?  Surely,  Sir,  if  we  must  be  thus  rigid  in  scrutini/mg  the 
conduct  of  an  enemy,  we  ought  tu  be  equally  careful  in  not  committing  our 
honour  and  our  safety  with  au  ally  who  has  manifested  the  same  want  of 
respect  for  the  rights  of  other  nations.  Surely,  if  it  is  material  to  know  tbo 
character  of  a  power  with  whom  you  arc  only  about  to  treat  for  peace,  it  is 
mote  material  to  know  the  character  of  allies,  with  whom  you  are  about  to 
enter  into  the  closest  connexion  of  friendship,  and  for  whose  exertions  you 
are  about  to  pay. 

"  Now,  Sir,  what  was  the  conduct  of  your  own  allies  to  Poland  ?  Is  there 
a  single  atrocity  of  the  French,  in  Italy,  in  Switzerland,  in  Egypt,  if  you 
please,  more  unprincipled  and  inhuman  than  that  of  Russia,  Austria,  and 
Prussia,  in  Poland?  What  has  there  been  in  the  conduct  of  the  P'rench  to 
foreign  powers  ;  what  in  the  violation  of  solemn  treaties  ;  what  in  the 
plunder,  devastation,  and  dismemberment,  of  unoffending  countries  ;  what  in 
the  horrors  and  murders  perpetrated  upon  the  subdued  victims  of  their  rage 
in  any  district  which  they  have  overrun,  worse  than  the  conduct  of  those 
three  great  powers  in  the  miserable,  devoted,  and  trampled-on,  kingdom  of 
Poland,  and  who  have  been,  or  are,  our  allies  in  this  war  for  religion,  social 
order,  and  the  rights  of  nations  ?  '  Oh,  but  you  regretted  the  partition  of 
Poland  I'  Yes,  regretted !  you  regretted  the  violence,  and  that  is  all  you 
did.  You  united  yourselves  with  the  actors ;  you,  in  fact,  by  your  acquies- 
cence, confirmed  the  atrocity.  But  they  are  your  allies  ;  and  though  they 
overran  and  divided  Poland,  there  was  nothing,  perhaps,  in  the  manner 
of  doing  it  which  stamped  it  with  peculiar  infamy  and  disgrace.  The  hero 
of  Poland,  perhaps,  was  merciful  and  mild  !  He  was  '  as  much  superior  W 
Bonaparte  in  bravery,  and  in  the  discipline  which  he  maintained,  as  he  waa 
superior  in  virtue  and  humanity  !  He  was  animated  by  the  purest  principles 
of  Christianity,  and  was  restrained  in  his  career  by  the  benevolent  precepts 
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which  it  inculcates !  *  Was  he  ?  Let  unfortunate  Warsaw,  and  the 
miserable  inhabitants  of  the  suburb  of  Praga  in  particular,  tell !  What  do 
we  understand  to  have  been  the  conduct  of  this  magnanimoua  hero,  with 
whom,  it  seems,  Bonaparte  is  not  to  be  compared  ?  He  entered  the  suburb 
of  Praga,  the  most  populous  suburb  of  Warsaw ;  and  there  he  let  his  soldieiy 
loose  on  the  miserable,  unarmed,  and  unresisting  people !  Men,  women,  and 
children,  nay,  infants  at  the  breast,  were  doomed  to  one  indiscriminate 
massacre  !  Thousands  of  them  were  inhumanly,  wantonly,  butchered !  And 
for  what  ?  Because  they  had  dared  to  join  in  a  wish  to  meliorate  their  own 
condition  as  a  people,  and  to  improve  their  constitution,  which  had  been 
confessed  by  their  own  sovereign  to  be  in  want  of  amendment.  And  soch  is 
the  hero  upon  whom  the  cause  of  '  religion  and  social  order '  is  to  repose ! 
And  such  is  the  man  whom  we  praise  for  his  discipline  and  his  Tirtae,  and 
whom  we  hold  out  as  our  boast  and  our  dependence  ;  while  the  conduct  of 
Bonaparte  unfits  him  to  be  even  treated  with  as  an  enemy ! 

"  But  the  behaviour  of  the  French  towards  Switzerland  raises  all  the 
indignation  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  and  inflames  his  eloqueace. 
I  admire  the  indignation  which  he  expresses  (and  I  think  he  felt  it)  in 
speaking  of  this  country,  so  dear  and  so  congenial  to  every  man  who  loTes 
the  sacred  name  of  liberty.  He  who  loves  liberty,  says  the  right  honourable 
gentleman,  thought  himself  at  home  on  the  favoured  and  happy  mountaini 
of  Switzerland,  where  she  seemed  to  have  taken  up  her  abode  under  •  sort 
of  implied  compact,  among  all  other  states,  that  she  should  not  be  ^torbcd 
in  this  her  chosen  asylum.  I  admire  the  eloquence  of  the  right  hononnblc 
gentleman  in  speaking  of  this  country  of  liberty  and  peace,  to  which  every 
man  would  desire,  once  in  his  life  at  least,  to  make  a  pilgrimage.  But  who, 
let  me  ask  liim,  first  proposed  to  the  Swiss  people  to  depart  from  the 
neutrality  which  was  their  chief  protection,  and  to  join  the  confederacy 
against  the  French  ?  I  aver,  that  a  noble  relation  of  mine  (Lord  Robert 
Fitzgerald),  then  the  Minister  of  England  to  the  Swiss  Cantons,  was  in- 
structed, in  direct  terms,  to  propose  to  the  Swiss,  by  an  official  note,  to  break 
from  the  safe  line  they  had  laid  down  for  themselves,  and  to  tell  them, '  ia 
such  a  contest  neutrality  was  criminal.'  I  know  that  noble  lord  loo  wcIL 
though  I  have  not  been  in  habits  of  intercourse  with  him  of  late,  from  the 
employments  in  which  he  has  been  engaged,  to  suspect  that  he  would  have 
presented  such  a  paper  without  the  express  instructions  of  his  Court,  or  that 
he  would  have  gone  beyond  those  instructions. 

*'  But  was  it  only  to  Switzerland  that  this  sort  of  language  was  held? 
What  was  our  language  also  to  Tuscany  and  to  Genoa  ?  An  honomaUt 
gentleman  (Mr.  Canning)  has  denied  the  authenticity  of  a  pretended  letla 
which  has  been  circulated,  and  ascribed  to  Lord  Harvey.  He  says,  it  b  all 
a  fable  and  a  forgery.  He  it  so :  but  is  it  also  a  fable  that  Lord  Hanrey  did 
speak  in  terms  to  the  Grand  Duke,  which  he  considered  as  offensive  sad 
insultin^r  ?  I  cannot  tell,  for  I  was  not  present.  But  was  it  not.  and  is  it 
not,  believed.'     Is  it  a  fable  that  l^ord  Harvey  went  into  the  doeet  of  the 
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Grand  Duke,  laid  hia  watch  upon  the  tabic,  and  demanded,  in  a  pcTemptoiy 
niannet,  that  he  should,  within  a  certain  number  of  minutes,  I  think  I  have 
heard  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  determine,  aye  or  no,  to  diemiss  the 
French  minister,  and  order  him  out  of  his  dominions  ;  with  the  menace,  that 
if  he  did  not,  the  Engliah  fleet  should  bombard  Leghorn  ?  Will  the  honour- 
able gentleman  deny  this  elso?  I  certainly  do  not  know  it  from  my  own 
knowledge  ;  but  I  know  that  persons  of  the  first  credit,  then  at  Florence, 
have  etated  these  facts,  and  that  they  have  never  been  contradicted.  It  is 
true,  that  upon  the  Grand  Duke's  complaint  of  this  indignity,  I^rd  Harvey 
was  recalled ;  but  was  the  principle  recalled  ?  Was  the  mission  recalled  ? 
Did  not  Ministcra  persist  in  the  demand  which  Lord  Harvey  had  made, 
perhaps  ungraciously  ?  Wa?  not  the  Grand  Duke  forced,  in  consequence, 
to  dismiss  the  French  minister }  and  did  they  not  drive  him  to  enter  into  an 
unwilling  war  with  the  republic?  It  is  true,  that  he  afterwards  made  his 
peace  ;  and  that,  having  done  so,  he  was  treated  seveiely  and  unjustly  by 
the  French.  But  what  do  I  conclude  from  all  this,  but  that  we  have  no  right 
to  be  scrupidous — we  who  have  violated  the  respect  due  to  peaceable  powers 
ourselves,  in  this  war,  which,  more  than  any  other  that  ever  afiUcted  human 
nature,  has  been  distinguished  by  the  greatest  number  of  disgusting  and 
outrageous  insults  to  the  smalltr  powers  by  the  great.  And  I  infer  from 
this  also,  that  the  inatanceK  nut  being  confined  to  the  French,  but  having 
been  perpetrated  by  every  one  of  the  allies,  and  by  England  as  much  as  by 
the  others,  we  have  no  right  to  refuse  to  treat  with  the  French  on  this 
ground.  Need  I  speak  of  your  conduct  to  Genoa  also  ?  I'erhapa  the  note 
delivered  by  Mr.  Drake  was  also  a  forgery.  Perhaps  the  blockade  of  the 
port  never  took  place.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  the  fucts  which  were  so 
glaring  at  the  time.  It  is  a  painful  thing  to  me.  Sir,  to  be  obliged  to  go  back 
to  these  unfortunate  periods  of  the  history  of  this  war,  and  of  the  conduct  of 
this  country ;  but  I  am  forced  to  the  task  by  the  use  which  has  been  made 
of  the  atrocities  of  the  French  as  an  argument  against  negotiation.  I  think 
I  have  said  enough  to  prove,  that  if  the  French  have  been  guilty,  we  have 
not  been  innocent.  Nothing  but  determined  incredulity  can  make  us  deaf 
and  blind  to  our  own  acts,  when  we  are  so  ready  to  yield  an  assent  to  all  the 
reproaches  which  arc  thrown  out  on  the  enemy,  and  upon  which  reproaches 
we  are  gravely  told  lo  continue  the  war. 

"  '  But  the  French,'  it  seems,  '  have  behaved  ill  everywhere.  They  seized 
on  Venice,  which  had  preserved  the  most  exact  neutrality,  or  rather,'  as  it 
is  hinted,  '  had  manifested  symptoms  of  friendship  to  them.'  I  agree  with 
the  right  honourable  gentleman,  it  was  an  abominable  act.  I  am  not  the 
apologist  of,  much  less  the  advocate  for,  their  iniquities ;  neither  will  I 
countenance  them  in  their  pretences  for  the  injustice.  1  do  not  think  that 
much  regard  is  to  be  paid  to  the  charges  which  a  triumphant  soldiery  bring 
on  the  conduct  of  a  people  whom  they  have  overrun.  Pretences  for  outrage 
will  never  be  wanting  to  the  strong,  when  they  wish  to  trample  on  the  weak ; 
but  when  wc  accuse  the  French  of  having  seized  on  Venice,  after  stipulating 
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for  its  neutrality  and  guaranteeing  its  independence,  we  should  also  remember 

the  excuse  that  they  made  for  the  violence ;  namely,  that  their  troops  had 

heen  attacked  and  murdered.     I  say,  I  am  always  incredulous  aboat  such 

excuses  ;  but  I  think  it  fair  to  hear  whatever  can  be  alleged  on  the  other  side. 

We  cannot  take  one  side  of  a  story  only.     Candour  demands  that  we  should 

examine  the  whole  before  we  make  up  our  minds  on  the  guilt.     I  cannot 

think  it  quite  fair  to  state  the  view  of  the  subject  of  one  party  as  itidispataUe 

fact,  without  even  mentioning  what  the  other  party  has  to  say  for  itMl£ 

But,  Sir,  is  this  all  ?     Though  the  perfidy  of  the  French  to  the  Venetians  be 

clear  and  palpable,  was  it  worse  in  morals,  in  principle,  and  in  example^  than 

the  conduct  of  Austria  ?     My  honourable  friend  (Mr.  Whitbread)  properly 

asked,  '  Is  not  the  receiver  as  bad  as  the  thief  ? '     If  the  French  soied  on 

the  territory  of  Venice,  did  not  the  Austrians  agree  to  receive  it?     *  Bat 

this,'  it  seems,  '  is  not  the  same  thing.'     It  is  quite  in  the  nature,  and  within 

the  rule  of  diplomatic  morality,  for  Austria  to  receive  the  country  which  wai 

thus  seized  upon  unjustly.    '  The  Emperor  took  it  as  a  compensation ;  it  wai 

his  by  barter ;  he  was  not  answerable  for  the  guilt  by  which  it  was  obtained.* 

What  is  this.  Sir,  but  the  false  and  abominable  reasoning  with  which  we 

have  been  so  often  disgusted  on  the  subject  of  the  slave-trade  ?    Jost  in  the 

same  manner  have  I  heard  a  notorious  wholesale  dealer  in  this  inhuman 

traffic  justify  his  abominable  trade.     '  I  am  not  guilty  of  the  horrible  crime 

of  tearing  that  mother  from  her  infants ;  that  husband  from  his  wife ;  of 

depopulating  that  village  ;  of  depriving  that  family  of  their  sons,  the  support 

of  their  aged  parent !     No  ;  thank  Heaven  !  I  am  not  guilty  of  this  honor; 

I  only  bought  them  in  the  fair  way  of  trade.     They  were  brought  to  the 

market ;  they  had  been  guilty  of  crimes,  or  they  had  been  made  prisoners  in 

war  ;  they  were  accused  of  witchcraft,  of  obi,  or  of  some  other  sort  of  sorcery; 

and  they  were  brought  to  me  for  sale ;  I  gave  a  valuable  consideration  for 

them  ;  but  God  forbid  that  I  should  have  stained  my  soul  with  the  guilt  of 

dragging  them  from  their  friends  and  families !'     Such  has  been  the  picdoai 

defence  of  the  slave-trade ;  and  such  is  the  argument  set  up  for  Austria,  in 

this  instance  of  Venice.     '  I  did  not  commit  the  crime  of  trampling  on  the 

independence  of  Venice.     I  did  not  seize  on  the  city ;  I  gave  a  quid  pro  fM. 

It  was  a  matter  of  barter  and  indemnity ;  I  gave  half  a  million  of  hnmsa 

beings   to  be   put  under  the  yoke  of  France  in   another  district,  and  I 

had  these  people  turned  over  to  me  in  return ! '    This,  Sir,  is  the  defence  of 

Austria ;  and  under  such  detestable  sophistry  as  this,  is  the  infernal  traffic  in 

human  flesh,  whether  in  white  or  black,  to  be  continued,  and  even  justified! 

At  no  time  has  that  diabolical  traffic  been  carried  to  a  greater  length  than  during 

the  present  war  ;  and  that  by  England  herself,  as  well  as  Austria  and  Rnnia. 

''  *  But  France,'  it  seems,  '  has  roused  all  the  nations  of  Europe  agaiart 

her  ;*  and  the  long  catalogue  has  been  read  to  you,  to  prove  that  she  mwl 

have  been  atrocious  to  provoke  them  all.     Is  it  true.  Sir,  that  she  hss 

roused  thorn  all  ?     It  does  not  say  much  for  the  address  of  his  Majesty's 

Ministers,  if  this  be  the  case.     What,  Sir!  have  all  your  negotiations^  sU 
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your  declamation,  all  your  money,  beeo  Bqunndered  in  Ttun  f  Have  you  not 
■ncceeded  in  stirring  the  indignation,  and  engaging  the  asaistanco  of  a  Btngle 
power?  But  you  do  youMclves  injustice.  I  dare  say  the  truth  lies  between 
you.  Between  their  crimes  and  your  money  the  mgc  has  been  escited ;  and 
foil  as  much  is  due  to  your  seductjons,  as  to  her  atrocities.  My  honourable 
uid  learned  friend  (Mr.  Erakine)  was  correct,  therefore,  in  his  argument ;  for 
you  cannot  take  both  sides  of  the  case  :  you  cannot  accuse  them  of  having 
provoked  all  Europe,  and  at  the  same  time  claim  the  merit  of  having  roused 
them  to  join  you. 

"  You  talk  of  your  alliea.  Sir,  I  wish  to  know  who  your  allies  are? 
Russia  is  one  of  (hem,  I  suppose.  Did  France  attack  Russia?  Has  the 
magnanimous  Paul  taken  the  field  for  social  order  and  religion,  on  account 
of  personal  aggression  ?  The  Emperor  of  Russia  has  declared  himself  Grand 
Master  of  Malta,  though  his  religion  is  as  opposite  to  that  of  the  knights  as 
ours  is  ;  and  he  is  as  much  considered  a  heretic  hy  the  Church  of  Rome  as 
we  are.  The  King  of  Chvat  Britain  might,  with  ob  much  propriety,  declare 
himself  the  head  of  the  order  of  the  Chartreuse  monks.  Not  content  with 
taking  to  himself  the  commandery  of  this  institution  of  Malta,  Paul  has  even 
created  a  married  man  a  knight,  contrary  to  all  the  most  sacred  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  order.  And  yet  this  ally  of  ours  is  fighting  for  religion ! — 
So  much  for  his  religion :  let  us  sec  his  regard  to  social  order  !  How  docs 
he  show  his  abhorrence  of  the  principles  of  (he  French,  in  their  violation  of 
the  righU  of  other  aations  f  What  has  been  his  conduct  to  Denmark  ?  He 
■ays  to  Denmark — '  You  have  seditious  clubs  at  Cgpenliagen — no  Danish 
vessel  shall  enter  the  ports  of  Ru.'^sia!'  He  holds  a  stiU  more  despotic 
language  to  Hamburgh.  He  threatens  to  lay  an  embargo  on  their  trade ; 
and  he  forces  them  to  surrender  up  men  who  are  claimed  by  the  French  as 
their  citizens — whether  truly  or  not,  I  do  not  inquire.  He  threatens  them 
with  his  own  vengeance  if  they  refuse,  and  subjects  them  to  that  of  the 
French  if  they  comply.  And  what  has  been  his  conduct  to  Spain?  He 
first  sends  away  the  Spanish  Minister  from  Petersburgh,  and  then  complains, 
as  a  great  insult,  that  his  minister  was  dismissed  from  Madrid !  This  is  one 
of  our  allies ;  and  he  has  declared  that  the  object  for  which  he  has  taken 
up  arms,  is  to  replace  the  ancient  race  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  on  the 
throne  of  France,  and  that  he  does  this  for  the  cause  of  religion  and  social 
order !  Such  is  the  respect  for  religion  and  social  order  which  be  himself 
displays ;  apd  such  are  the  examples  of  it  with  which  we  coalesce  ! 

"  No  man  regrets.  Sir,  more  than  I  do,  the  enormities  that  France  hsia 
committed ;  but  how  do  they  bear  upon  the  question  as  it  now  stands  i 
Are  we  for  ever  to  deprive  ourselves  of  the  benefits  of  peace,  because  France 
has  perpetrated  acts  of  injustice  ?  Sir,  we  cannot  acquit  ourselves  upon 
such  ground.  ~\Vc  have  negotiated.  With  the  knowledge  of  these  acts  of 
injustice  and  disorder,  we  have  treated  with  them  twice;  yet,  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  cannot  enter  into  negotiation  with  them  now;  and  it 
IK    north    while  to  attend  to  the  reasons  that  be  gives  for  refusing  their 
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offer.     The  Revolution  itself  is  no  more  an  objection  now,  than  it  was  in 

1796,  when  he  did  negotiate;  for  the  Government  of  France  at  that  turn 
was  surely  as  unstable  as  it  is  now.  The  crimes  of  the  French,  the  inata- 
bility  of  their  Government,  did  not  then  prevent  him ;  and  why  are  thej  to 
prevent  him  now?  He  negotiated  with  a  Government  as  unstable,  and 
baffled  in  that  negotiation,  he  did  not  scruple  to  open  another  at  lisle,  in 
1797.*  We  have  heard  a  very  curious  account  of  these  negoUationa  thii 
day,  and,  as  the  right  honourable  gentleman  has  emphatically  told  us,  an 
*  honest '  account  of  them.  He  says  he  has  no  scruple  in  avowing  that  he 
apprehended  danger  from  the  success  of  his  own  efforts  to  procure  a  paci- 
fication, and  that  he  was  not  displeased  at  its  failure.  He  was  sincere  in 
his  endeavours  to  treat,  but  he  was  not  disappointed  when  they  feuled.  I 
wish  to  understand  the  right  honourable  gentleman  correctly.  His  deda. 
ration  on  the  subject,  then,  I  take  to  be  this — that  though  sincere  in  hit 
endeavours  to  procure  peace  in  1797,  yet  he  apprehended  greater  danger 
from  accomplishing  his  object,  than  from  the  continuance  of  war;  and  that 
he  felt  this  apprehension  from  the  comparative  views  of  the  probable  state 
of  peace  and  war  at  that  time.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  allowing  the  &ct, 
that  a  state  of  peace,  immediately  after  a  war  of  such  violence,  must,  in 
some  respects,  be  a  state  of  insecurity ;  but  does  this  not  belong,  in  a  certain 
degree,  to  all  wars  ?  And  are  we  never  to  have  peace,  because  that  pesce 
may  be  insecure  ?  But  there  was  something,  it  seems,  so  peculiar  in  this 
war,  and  in  the  character  and  principles  of  the  enemy,  that  the  right  hooonr- 
able  gentleman  thought  a  peace  in  1797  would  be  comparatiTely  more 
dangerous  than  war.  Why,  then,  did  he  treat  ?  I  beg  the  attention  of  tkt 
House  to  this — ^lie  treated,  *  because  the  unequivocal  sense  of  the  people  of 
England  was  declared  to  be  in  favour  of  a  negotiation.'  The  right  honour- 
able gentleman  confesses  the  truth,  then,  that  in  1797  the  people  were  fiv 
peace.  I  thought  so  at  the  time ;  but  you  all  recollect,  that  when  I  stated 
it  in  my  place,  it  was  denied.  *  True,'  it  was  said, '  you  have  procured  peti- 
tions; but  we  have  petitions  too:  we  all  know  in  what  strange  ways 
petitions  may  be  procured,  and  how  little  they  deserve  to  be  oonaideicd  ss 
the  sense  of  the  people.*  This  was  their  language  at  the  time ;  but,  now 
we  find  these  petitions  did  speak  the  sense  of  the  people,  and  that  it  was  oa 

*  The  signature  of  the  preliminaries  of  peace  at  MontebeUo,  on  the  24Ui  of  May, 

1797,  between  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  the  French  republic,  appeared  to  tbeBntiih 
Government  to  afford  a  good  opportunity  for  the  renewal  of  pacific  negotistioBS  with 
France.  A  propositiim  to  this  effect  -was  accordingly  made  by  Lord  OicBTille,  on 
behalf  of  the  Court  of  Great  Britain,  and  having  been  acceded  to  by  the 
Directory,  Lord  Malmcsbury  was  again  named  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  to 
the  terms  of  the  proposed  treaty.  The  negotiations  were  appointed  to  tslLS  plaee  SI 
Lisle ;  but,  like  the  former  negotiations  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1796,  they 
succeRsfully.  See  the  Official  Correspondence,  published  by  the  '^^"twh 
relative  to  the  negotiation  for  peace  carried  on  at  Lisle,  between  Great  Britain  md  At 
French  Republic,  Debrett's  State  Papers,  vol.  vi.  pp.  207—279.  See  slio  Addlph. 
liist.  of  the  Keign  of  Geo.  III.  vol.  vi.  p.  633,  ei  teq. 


this  aide  of  the  House  only  that  the  sense  of  the  people  was  spoken.  The 
majority  spoke  a  contrary  langiiagc.  It  is  acknonledged,  then,  ttiat  the 
unequiTOcal  sense  of  the  people  of  England  may  be  spoken  b;  the  minorit; 
of  this  House,  and.  that  it  is  not  alirays  by  tbe  test  of  numbers  that  an 
honest  decision  is  to  be  ascertained.  This  House  decided  against  what  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  knew  to  be  the  sense  of  the  country ;  but  he 
himself  acted  upon  that  sense  against  the  vote  of  Parliament. 

"  The  negotiation  in  1796  went  off,  as  my  honourable  and  learned  friend 
(Mr.  Erskine)  has  said,  upon  the  question  of  Belgium ;  or,  as  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  asserts,  upon  a  question  of  principle.  He  negotiated 
to  please  the  people,  but  it  went  off  '  on  account  of  a  monstrous  principle 
advanced  by  France,  incompatible  with  all  negotiation.'  This  is  now  said. 
Did  tbe  right  honourable  gentleii  an  ay  s  a  he  time  ?  Did  he  fairly  and 
candidly  inform  the  people  of  Ef  I  nd  ha  h  y  broke  off  the  negotiation 
because  the  French  had  urged  ah  ha         was  totally  impossible  for 

Englandat  any  time  to  grant?      ^  h    h  ng      On  the  contrary,  when  tbe 

negotiation  broke  off,  they  publi  )  d  m  n  f  to, '  renewing,  in  the  face  of 
all  Europe,  the  solemn  declara  n  ha  b  never  the  enemy  should  be 
disposed  to  enter  on  the  work  of  a  g  n  al  pa  ticulion,  in  a  spirit  of  conci- 
liation and  equity,  nothing  shoutd  b  an  ng  n  their  part  to  contribute  to 
the  accomplishment  of  that  great  bj  *  And  accordingly,  in  1797,  not. 
withstanding  this  incompatible  principle,  and  with  all  tbe  enormities  of  the 
French  on  their  heads,  they  opened  a  new  negotiation  at  Lisle.  They  do 
not  wmt  for  any  retraction  of  this  incompatible  principle  ;  they  do  not  wait 
even  till  overtures  shall  be  made  to  them  ;  but  tliey  solicit  and  renew  a 
negotiation  themselves.  I  do  not  blame  them  for  this.  Sir ;  I  say  only  that 
it  is  an  argument  against  the  assertion  of  an  incompatible  principle.  It  is  a 
proof  that  they  did  not  then  think  as  the  right  honourable  gentleman  now 
says  they  thought;  but  that  they  yielded  to  the  sentiments  of  the  nation, 
who  were  generally  inclined  to  peace,  against  their  own  judgment ;  and, 
from  a  motive  which  I  shall  come  to  by  and  by,  they  had  no  hesitation,  on 
account  of  the  first  rupture,  to  renew  the  negotiation — it  was  renewed  at 
Lisle  ;  and  this  the  French  broke  off,  after  the  revolution  at  Paris  on  the 
4th  of  September.  What  was  the  conduct  of  Ministers  upon  this  occasion  ? 
One  would  have  thought,  that,  with  the  fresh  insult  at  Lisle  in  their  minds, 
with  the  recollection  of  their  failure  the  year  before  at  Paris,  if  it  had  been 
true  that  they  found  an  incompatible  principle,  they  would  have  talked  a 
warlike  language,  and  would  have  announced  to  their  country  and  to  all 
Europe,  that  peace  was  not  to  be  obtained;  that  they  must  throw  away  the 
scabbard,  and  think  only  of  the  means  of  conUnuing  the  contest.  No  nch 
thing.  They  put  forth  a  declaration,  in  which  they  said,  that  they  should 
look  with  anxious  expectation  for  the  moment  when  the  OoTenunent  of 
France  should  show  a  disposition  and  spirit  in  any  degree  corresponding 
with  their  own  ;  and  renewing  before  all  Europe  the  solemn  decUration,  that 
•  Dcbrett's  State  Papers,  vol.  v.  p.  315. 
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at  the  very  moment  when  the  brilliant  victory  of  Lord  Duncan  might  have 
justified  them  in  demanding  more  extravagant  terms,  they  were  williDg,  if 
the  calamities  of  war  could  be  closed,  to  conclude  peace  on  the  same  mode- 
rate and  equitable  principles  and  terms  which  they  had  before  proposed.* 
Such  was  their  declaration  upon  that  occasion ;  and  in  the  discussions  which 
we  had  upon  it  in  this  House,  Ministers  were  explicit.  They  said,  that  by 
that  negotiation,  there  had  been  given  to  the  world  what  might  be  regarded 
as  an  unequivocal  test  of  the  sincerity  and  disposition  of  Oovemment  towards 
peace,  or  against  it ;  for  those  who  refuse  discussion,  show  that  they  are 
disinclined  to  pacification ;  and  it  is  therefore,  they  said,  always  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  test,  that  the  party  who  refuses  to  negotiate,  is  the  party  who  ii 
disinclined  to  peace.  This  they  themselves  set  up  as  the  test.  Try  them 
now.  Sir,  by  that  test.  An  offer  is  made  them.  They  rashly,  and  I  think 
rudely,  refuse  it.     Have  they,  or  have  they  not,  broken  their  own  test  ? 

'*  But,  they  say,  *  we  have  not  refused  all  discussion.'  They  have  put  a 
case.  They  have  expressed  a  wish  for  the  restoration  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon,  and  have  declared  that  to  be  an  event  which  would  immediately 
remove  every  obstacle  to  negotiation.  Sir,  as  to  the  restoration  of  the  house 
of  Bourbon,  if  it  shall  be  the  wish  of  the  people  of  France,  I  for  one  shall  be 
perfectly  content  to  acquiesce.  I  think  the  people  of  France,  as  well  as  every 
other  people,  ought  to  have  the  government  which  they  like  best  them- 
selves ;  and  the  form  of  that  government,  or  the  persons  who  bold  it  in 
their  hands,  should  never  be  an  obstacle  with  me  to  treat  with  the  nation  ftr 
peace,  or  to  live  with  them  in  amity — but  as  an  Englishman,  and  actnalcd 
by  English  feelings,  I  surely  cannot  wish  for  the  restoration  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon  to  the  throne  of  France.  I  hope  that  I  am  not  a  man  to  bear 
heavily  upon  any  unfortunate  family.  I  feel  for  their  situation  I 
their  distresses — but  as  a  friend  of  England,  I  cannot  wish  for  their 
tion  to  the  power  which  they  abused.  I  cannot  forget  that  the  whole  hisloiy 
of  the  century  is  little  more  than  an  account  of  the  wars  and  the  **»l^—«tS— 
arising  from  the  restless  ambition,  the  intrigues,  and  the  perfidy  of  the  house 
of  Bourbon. 

"  I  cannot  discover,  in  any  part  of  the  laboured  defence  which  has  been  set 
up  for  not  accepting  the  offer  now  made  by  France,  any  argument  to  satisfy 
my  mind  that  Ministers  have  not  forfeited  the  test  which  they  held  out  as 
infallible  in  1797.  An  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Canning)  »fcm^«^  that 
Parliament  should  be  eager  only  to  approach  the  throne  with  4ftfrlarstiims  of 
their  readiness  to  support  his  Majesty  in  the  further  prosecution  of  the  wir 
without  inquiry ;  and  he  is  quite  delighted  with  an  address,  whieh  he  hss 
found  upon  the  journals,  to  King  William,  in  which  they  pledged  themsdvcs 
to  support  him  in  his  efforts  to  resist  the  ambition  of  Louis  the  Fourteentt. 
He  thinks  it  quite  astonishing  how  much  it  is  in  point,  and  how  peiiectly  it 
applies  to  the  present  occasion.  One  would  have  thought.  Sir,  that  in 
to  prove  the  application,  he  would  have  shown  that  an  offisr  >*«^ 

♦  Dcbrctt's  State  rujierB,  vol.  vi.  p.  272. 
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reapectfuUy  made  by  the  Grand  Monerque  to  King  William,  to  treat,  wliitli 
he  had  peremptorily,  and  in  very  irritating  terms,  refused  ;  and  that,  upon 
this,  the  House  of  Commons  had  come  forward,  and,  with  nne  voice,  de- 
dared  their  determination  to  stand  by  him.  with  their  lives  and  fortunes,  in 
prosecuting  the  just  and  necessary  war.  Not  a  word  of  all  this  ;  and  yet 
the  honourable  gentleman  finds  it  quite  a  parallel  case,  and  an  esact  model 
for  the  House,  on  this  day,  to  pursue.  I  really  think,  Sir,  he  might  as  well 
have  taken  any  other  address  upon  the  journals,  upon  any  other  topic,  as 
this  address  to  King  William,  It  would  have  been  equally  in  point,  and 
would  have  equally  served  to  show  the  honourable  gentleman's  talents  for 
reasoning. 

"  Sir,  I  cannot  here  overlook  another  instance  of  this  honourable  gentleman's 
candid  style  of  debating,  and  of  hia  respect  for  Parliament.  He  has  found 
out,  it  seems,  that  in  former  periods  of  our  history,  and  even  in  periods  which 
have  been  denominated  good  times,  intercepted  letters  have  been  published; 
and  he  reads,  from  the  Qjizette,  instances  of  such  publication.  Really,  Sir, 
if  the  honourable  gentleman  Jiad  pursued  the  profession  to  which  he  turned 
his  thoughts  when  younger,  he  would  have  learnt  that  it  was  necessary  to 
find  cases  a  little  more  in  point.  And  yet,  full  of  his  triumph  on  this  notable 
discovery,  he  has  chosen  to  indulge  himself  in  speaking  of  a  most  respectable 
and  a  most  honourable  person,  and  who  is  passeHsed  of  as  sound  an  under- 
standing as  any  man  that  I  have  the  good  fortune  to  be  acquainted  with,  in 
terms  the  most  offensive  and  disgusting,  on  account  of  words  which  he  is 
supposed  to  have  uttered  in  another  place  [alluding  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford's 
speech  in  the  House  of  Lord^],  He  has  spoken  of  that  noble  person  and 
of  his  intetlecC  in  terms  which,  were  I  disposed  to  retort,  I  might  say,  show 
the  honourable  gentleman  to  be  possessed  of  an  intellect  which  would  justify 
me  in  passing  over  in  silence  anything  that  comes  from  such  a  man.  Sir, 
that  noble  person  did  not  speak  of  the  mere  act  of  pubhshing  the  intercepted 
correspondence  ;  and  the  honourable  gentleman's  reference  to  the  Gazettes 
of  former  periods  is,  therefore,  not  in  point.  The  noble  duke  complained  of 
the  manner  in  which  these  intercepted  letters  had  been  pubhahed,  not  of  the 
fact  itself  of  their  publication  ;  for,  in  the  introduction  and  notes  to  those 
letters,  the  ribaldry  is  such,  that  they  are  not  screened  from  the  execration  of 
every  honourable  mind  even  by  their  extreme  stupidity.  The  honourable 
gentleman  says,  that  he  must  treat  with  indifference  the  intellect  of  a  man 
who  can  ascribe  the  present  scarcity  of  com  to  the  war.  Sir,  I  think  there  is 
nothing  either  absurd  or  unjust  in  such  an  opinion.  Does  not  the  war, 
necessarily,  by  its  magazines,  and  stiU  more  by  its  expeditions,  increase 
consumption  ?  But,  when  we  learn  that  com  is,  at  this  very  moment,  sold 
in  Franco  for  less  than  half  the  price  which  it  bears  here,  is  it  not  a  fair 
thing  to  suppose,  that,  but  for  the  war  and  its  prohibitions,  a  part  of  that 
grain  would  be  brought  to  this  country,  on  account  of  the  high  price  which  it 
would  sell  for,  and  that,  consequently,  our  scarcity  would  be  relieved  from 
their  abundance  ?     I  speak  only  upon  report,  of  course  ;  but  I  see  that  the 
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price  quoted  in  the  French  markets  is  less  by  one-half  than  the  prices  in 
England.  There  was  nothing,  therefore,  very  absurd  in  what  fell  from  ay 
noble  friend  ;  and  I  would  really  advise  the  honourable  gentlemaiiv  when  he 
speaks  of  persons  distinguished  for  every  virtue,  to  be  a  little  more  guarded 
in  his  language.  I  see  no  reason  why  he  and  his  friends  should  not  leave  to 
persons  in  another  place,  holding  the  same  opinions  as  themselvea,  Che  task 
of  answering  what  may  be  thrown  out  there.  Is  not  the  phalanx  anffieicnt  ? 
It  is  no  great  compliment  to  their  talents,  considering  their  number,  that  they 
cannot  be  left  to  the  task  of  answering  the  few  to  whom  they  are  o|ipoeed ; 
but,  perhaps,  the  honourable  gentleman  has  too  little  to  do  in  thia  House, 
and  is  to  be  sent  there  himself.  In  truth,  I  see  no  reason  why  even  be 
might  not  be  sent,  as  well  as  some  others  who  have  been  sent  there. 

^*  To  return  to  the  subject  of  the  negotiation  in  1797.  It  is,  in  my  mind* 
extremely  material  to  attend  to  the  account  which  the  right  honovabk 
gentleman  gives  of  his  memorable  negotiation  of  1797,  and  of  his  moCivei 
for  entering  into  it.  In  all  questions  of  peace  and  war,  be  aays,  many 
circumstances  must  necessarily  enter  into  the  consideration ;  and  that  they 
are  not  to  be  decided  upon  the  extremes  :  the  determination  mnst  be  made 
upon  a  balance  and  comparison  of  the  evils  or  the  advantages  upon  the  one 
side  and  the  other,  and  that  one  of  the  greatest  considermtiona  ia  that  of 
finance.  In  1797,  the  right  honourable  gentleman  confesses  be  found  bimsrif 
peculiarly  embarrassed  as  to  the  resources  for  the  war,  if  they  were  to  be 
found  in  the  old  and  usual  way  of  the  funding  system.  Now,  thoagb  he 
thought,  upon  his  balance  and  comparison  of  considerations,  that  the  evils  of 
war  would  be  fewer  than  those  of  peace,  yet  they  would  only  be  ao  provided 
that  he  could  establish  a  '  new  and  solid  system  of  finance  *  in  the  place  of 
the  old  and  exhausted  funding  system  :  and  to  accomplish  this,  it  was 
necessary  to  have  the  unanimous  approbation  of  the  people.  To  piecare 
this  unanimity,  he  pretended  to  be  a  friend  to  negotiation,  though  be  did  not 
wish  for  the  success  of  that  negotiation,  but  hoped  only  that  thiongb  that 
means  he  should  bring  the  people  to  agree  to  his  new  and  aolid  ayitem  of 
finance.  With  these  views,  then,  what  does  he  do?  Knowing  that, contraiy 
to  his  declarations  in  this  House,  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  England 
generally  for  peace,  he  enters  into  a  negotiation,  in  wlucb,  aa  the 
believed  at  the  time,  and  even  until  this  day,  he  completely  failed.  No 
thing.  Sir,  he  completely  succeeded — for  his  object  was  not  to  gain  peace ;  it 
was  to  gain  over  the  people  of  this  country  to  a '  new  and  a  toUd  lyitem  of 
finance  * — that  is,  to  the  raising  a  great  part  of  the  supplies  within  the  year* 
to  the  triple  assessment,  and  to  the  tax  upon  income  !  And  how  did  he  gva 
them  over  ?  By  pretending  to  be  a  friend  of  peace,  which  he  was  not ;  nd 
by  opening  a  negotiation  which  he  secretly  wished  might  not  sneeecd.  TW 
right  honourable  gentleman  says,  that  in  all  this  he  was  honeat  and  aneoe : 
he  negotiated  fairiy,  and  would  have  obtained  the  peace,  if  the  Fkeaeb  had 
shown  a  disposition  correspondent  to  his  own ;  but  he  rejoiced  tbal  ttsir 
conduct  was  such  as  to  convince  the  people  of  England  of  the  nccDawty  of 
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concnning  with  him  in  tlic  Tietrs  which  he  had.  &nd  in  gnintiiig  him  the 
anpply  which  he  thought  essential  to  their  posture  at  the  time.  Sir,  I  will 
not  aay,  that  in  all  thla  he  was  not  honest  Co  his  own  purpose,  and  that  he 
has  not  been  honest  in  his  declarationa  and  confesfiiona  this  night;  but  1 
cannot  agree  that  he  was  honest  to  this  House,  or  honest  to  t^p  people  of 
this  country.  To  this  House  it  was  not  honest  to  make  them  counteract  the 
•enae  of  the  people,  as  he  knew  it  to  be  expressed  in  the  petitions  upon  the 
table ;  not  waa  it  honest  to  the  country  to  act  in  a  disguise,  and  to  pursue  a 
secret  purpose,  unknown  to  them,  while  affecting  to  take  the  road  which  they 
pointed  out.  I  know  not  whether  thie  ma}'  not  be  honesty  in  the  palitical 
ethics  of  the  right  honoumble  gentleman,  but  I  know  that  it  would  be  called 
by  a  very  different  name  in  the  common  traneactions  of  society,  and  in  the 
mlea  of  morality  established  in  prirate  life.  I  know  of  nothing,  in  the  history 
of  this  country,  that  it  resembles,  except,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  profligate 
periods — the  reign  of  ChatJcs  the  Second,  when  the  sale  of  Dunkirk  might 
probably  have  been  justificJ  by  the  same  pretence.  Charles  also  declared 
war  againat  France,  and  did  it  fo  cover  a  negotiation  by  which,  in  his 
difficolties,  he  was  to  g^n  a  '  solid  system  of  finance.' 

"  But,  Sir,  I  meet  the  right  honourable  gentleman  on  his  own  ground.  I 
a«y  that  you  ought  to  tre&t  on  the  same  principle  on  which  you  treated  in 
1797,  in  order  to  gain  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  ptople.  '  We  want 
experience,  and  the  evidence  of  facts.'  Can  there  be  any  evidence  of  facta 
equal  to  that  of  a  frank,  open,  and  tandid  negotiation  ?  Let  ua  see  whether 
Bonaparte  will  display  the  same  temper  as  his  predecessors.  If  he  shall  do 
so,  then  you  will  confirm  the  people  of  England  in  their  opinion  of  the 
necessity  of  continuing  the  war,  and  you  will  revive  all  the  vigour  which 
you  roused  in  1797.  Or  will  you  not  do  this  until  you  have  a  reverse  of 
fortune  }  Will  you  never  treat  but  when  you  are  in  a  situation  of  distress, 
and  when  you  have  occasion  to  impose  on  the  people  ? 

"  '  But.'  you  say, '  wc  have  not  refused  to  treat.'  You  have  stated  a  ease 
in  which  you  will  be  ready  immediately  to  enter  into  a  negotiation,  viz.  the 
restoration  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  ;  but  you  deny  that  this  is  aiine  judnon; 
and  in  your  nonsensical  language,  which  I  do  not  understand,  you  talk  of 
'  limited  possibilities.'  which  may  induce  you  to  treat  without  the  restoration 
of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  But  do  you  state  what  you  are  ?  Now,  Sir,  I 
say,  that  if  you  put  one  case,  upon  which  you  declare  that  you  are  willing  to 
treat  immediately,  and  say  that  there  are  other  possible  cases  which  may 
induce  you  to  treat  hereafter,  without  mentioning  what  these  possible  cases 
are,  you  do  state  a  sine  qui  non  of  immediate  treaty.  Suppose  I  have  an 
estate  to  sell,  and  I  say  my  demand  is  one  thousand  pounds  for  it~I  will  sell 
the  estate  immediately  for  that  sum.  To  be  sure,  there  may  be  other  tenna 
upon  which  I  may  he  willing  to  part  with  it ;  but  I  say  nothing  of  them. 
The  one  thousand  pounds  is  the  only  condition  that  I  state  now.  Will  any 
gentleman  say,  that  1  do  not  make  the  one  thousand  pounda  the  tmaqudntm 
of  ihe  immediate  sale  ^     Thus,  you  say,  the  restoration  of  the  princes  is  not 
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the  only  possible  ground  ;  but  you  give  no  other.  This  is  your  profeL  Do 
you  demand  a  contreprojet  ?  Do  you  follow  your  own  rule  ?  Do  you  not  do 
the  thing  of  which  you  complained  in  the  enemy  ?  You  seemed  to  be  afraid 
of  receiving  another  proposition ;  and  by  confining  yourselves  to  this  one 
point,  you  make  it  in  fact,  though  not  in  terms,  your  nne  qud  mom. 

"  But  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  in  his  speech,  does  what  the  official 
note  avoids — He  finds  there  the  convenient  words,  '  experience  and  tlie 
evidence  of  facts  ;* — upon  these  he  goes  into  detail :   and,   in  order  to 
convince  the  House  that  new  evidence  is  required,  he  goes  back  to  all  the 
earliest  acts  and  crimes  of  the  Revolution — to  all  the  atrocities  of  aU  the 
governments  that  have  passed  away  ;  and  he  contends  that  he  most  have 
experience  that  these  foul  crimes  are  repented  of,  and  that  a  parer  and  a 
better  system  is  adopted  in  France,  by  which  he  may  be  sure  that  they  shall 
be  capable  of  maintaining  the  relations  of  peace  and  amity.     Sir,  these  are 
not  conciliatory  words ;  nor  is  this  a  practical  ground  to  gain  expexicnoe. 
Does  he  think  it  possible,  that  evidence  of  a  peaceable  demeanour  can  be 
obtained  in  war  }   What  does  he  mean  to  say  to  the  French  Consul  ?   '  Untfl 
you  shall  in  war  behave  yourself  in  a  peaceable  manner,  I  will  not  treat  with 
you.'     Is  there  not  something  extremely  ridiculous  in  this?      In  dneli, 
indeed,  we  have  often  heard  of  this  kind  of  language.     Two  gentlemen  go 
out,  and  fight ;  when,  after  discharging  their  pistols  at  one  another,  it  b  not 
an  unusual  thing  for  one  of  them  to  say  to  the  other — *  Now  I  am  satisfied — 
I  see  that  you  are  a  man  of  honour,  and  we  are  friends  again.*     There  is 
something,  by  the  bye,  ridiculous  even  in  this ;  but  between  nf^tiwit,  it  is 
more  than  ridiculous — it  is  criminal.     It  is  a  ground  which  no  prim^de  csa 
justify,  and  which  is  as  impracticable  as  it  is  impious.     That  two  natioBS 
should  be  set  on  to  beat  one  another  into  friendship,  is  too  abominable  even 
for  the  fiction  of  romance  ;  but  for  a  statesman  seriously  and  gimvely  to  lay 
it  down  as  a  system  upon  which  he  means  to  act,  is  monstrous.     What  can 
we  say  of  such  a  test  as  he  means  to  put  the  French  government  to,  bat 
that  it  is  hopeless  ?     It  is  in  the  nature  of  war  to  inflame  aninMisity— to 
exasperate,  not  to  soothe — to  widen,  not  to  approximate.     And  so  long  si 
this  is  to  be  acted  upon,  it  is  vain  to  hope  that  we  can  haTe  the  eridenoe 
which  wo  require. 

''  The  right  honourable  gentleman,  however,  thinks  otherwise ;  and  he 
points  out  four  distinct  possible  cases,  besides  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Bourbon  family,  in  which  he  would  agree  to  treat  with  the  French. 

*' '  1.  If  Bonaparte  shall  conduct  himself  so  as  to  convince  lum  that  he  hss 
abandoned  the  principles  which  were  objectionable  in  his  predeceason,  and 
that  he  shall  be  actuated  by  a  more  moderate  system.*  I  ask  yon.  Sir,  if  Ak 
is  likely  to  be  ascertained  in  war  }  It  is  the  nature  of  war  not  to  allay,  bat  to 
inflame  the  passions  ;  and  it  is  not  by  the  invective  and  abuse  whidi  have 
been  thrown  upon  him  and  his  government,  nor  by  the  continoed  initatii 
which  war  is  sure  to  give,  that  the  virtues  of  moderation  and  finbeannee  are 
to  be  nourished. 
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"  *  2.  If,  contnuy  to  the  expectations  of  Ministers,  the  people  of  Frnnce 
shall  show  a  dUpoBitioD  to  acqaiesce  in  tbr^  government  of  Bonaparte'  Does 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  mean  to  say,  that  because  it  is  an  usurpation 
on  the  part  of  the  present  chief,  therefore  the  people  are  not  likely  to 
acquiesce  in  it  ?  I  have  not  time.  Sir,  to  discuss  the  question  of  this  usurpa- 
tion, or  whether  it  is  likely  to  be  permanent ;  but  I  certainly  have  not  eo 
good  an  opinion  of  the  French,  or  of  any  people,  as  to  believe  that  it  will  be 
shortlived,  merely  because  it  was  an  usurpation,  and  because  it  U  a  nyatem  of 
military  despoldam.  Cromwell  wag  a  ueurpor  ;  and  in  many  points  there  may 
be  found  a  resemblance  between  him  and  the  present  Chief  Consul  of  France. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that,  on  several  occasions  of  his  life,  Cromwell's 
■mcerity  may  he  questioned,  particnUrly  in  his  self-denying  ordinance;  in 
his  affected  piety,  and  other  things  ;  but  would  it  not  have  been  insanity  in 
France  and  Spain  to  refuse  to  tzeat  with  him,  because  he  was  a  usurper  ? 
No,  Sir,  these  are  not  the  maxtmi  by  which  governments  are  actuated. 
They  do  not  inquire  so  much  into  the  means  by  which  power  may  have  been 
acquired,  as  into  the  fact  of  where  the  power  resides.  The  people  did 
acquiesce  in  the  govemmetit  of  Cromwell:  but  it  may  be  said,  that  the 
splendour  of  his  talents,  the  vigour  of  Kis  administration,  the  high  tone  with 
which  he  spoke  to  foreign  nations,  the  .success  of  his  anns,  and  tbe  character 
which  he  gave  to  the  English  name,  induced  the  nation  to  acquiesce  in  his 
usurpation;  and  that  we  mast  not  try  Bonaparte  by  this  example.  Wilt  it 
be  said  that  Bonaparte  is  not  a  man  of  great  abilities  ^  Will  it  be  said  that 
he  has  not,  by  his  victories,  thrown  a  splendour  over  even  the  violence  of  the 
Revolution,  and  that  he  does  not  conciliate  tht  French  people  by  the  high 
and  lofty  tone  in  which  he  speaks  to  foreign  nations  ?  Are  not  the  French, 
then,  as  likely  as  the  English  in  the  case  of  Cromwell,  to  acquiesce  in  his 
government?  If  they  should  do  so,  the  right  honourable  gentleman  may 
find  that  this  possible  predicament  may  fail  him.  He  may  find  that,  though 
one  power  may  make  war,  it  requires  two  to  make  peace.  He  may  find  that 
Bonaparte  was  as  insincere  as  himself  in  the  proposition  which  he  made ;  and 
in  his  turn  he  may  come  forward  and  say,  *  I  have  no  occasion  now  for 
concealment.  It  is  true  that,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1800, 1  offered  to 
treat,  not  because  1  wished  for  peace,  but  because  the  people  of  France 
wished  for  it ;  and  besides,  my  old  resources  being  exhausted,  and  there 
being  no  means  of  carrying  on  the  war  without  a  '  new  and  solid  system  of 
finance,'  I  pretended  to  treat,  because  I  wished  to  procure  the  unanimous 
assent  of  the  French  people  to  this  new  and  solid  system.  Did  you  think  I 
was  in  earnest?  You  were  deceived.  I  now  throw  off  the  mask:  I  have 
gained  my  point;  and  I  reject  your  ofiers  with  scorn.'  Is  it  not  a  very 
possible  case  that  he  may  use  this  language  ?  Is  it  not  within  the  right 
honourable  gentleman's  'knowledgeof  human  nature?'  But  even  if  this  should 
not  be  the  case,  will  not  the  very  test  which  you  require — the  acquiescence 
of  the  people  of  France  in  his  government,  give  him  an  advantage -ground  in 
the  negotiation  which  he  does  not  possess  now  ?     Is  it  quite  sure  that,  when 
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he  finds  himself  safe  in  his  seat,  he  will  treat  on  the  same  terms  as  now,  and 
that  you  will  get  a  better  peace  some  time  hence  than  yoa  might  reasonably 
hope  to  obtain  at  this  moment  ?  Will  he  not  have  one  interest  less  than  at 
present?  And  do  you  not  overlook  a  favourable  occasion,  for  a  chanee 
which  is  extremely  doubtful  ?  These  are  the  considerations  which  I  would 
urge  on  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  against  the  dangerous  experiment  of  waiting 
for  the  acquiescence  of  the  people  of  France. 

** '  3.  If  the  allies  of  this  country  shall  be  less  successful  than  they  have 
every  reason  to  expect  they  will  be,  in  stirring  up  the  people  of  France 
against  Bonaparte,  and  in  the  further  prosecution  of  the  war.'     And, 

*'  '  4.  If  the  pressure  of  the  war  should  be  heavier  upon  us  than  it  would  be 
convenient  for  us  to  continue  to  bear.'  These  are  the  other  two  possible 
emergencies  in  which  the  right  honourable  gentleman  would  treat  even  with 
Bonaparte.  Sir,  I  have  often  blamed  the  right  honourable  gentleman  for  being 
disingenuous  and  insincere.  On  the  present  occasion  I  certunly  cannot 
charge  him  with  any  such  thing.  He  has  made  to-night  a  most  honest 
confession.  He  is  open  and  candid.  He  tells  Bonaparte  fidrly  what  be  hu 
to  expect.  ''  I  mean,"  says  he,  "  to  do  everything  in  my  power  to  raise  up 
the  people  of  France  against  you.  I  have  engaged  a  number  of  allies,  and 
our  combined  efforts  shall  be  used  to  excite  insurrection  and  dvil  war  in 
France.  I  will  strive  to  murder  you,  or  to  get  you  sent  away.  If  I  socceed, 
well ;  but  if  I  fail,  then  I  will  treat  with  you.  My  resources  being  exhausted ; 
even  my  solid  system  of  finance  having  failed  to  supply  me  with  the  mesas 
of  keeping  together  my  allies,  and  of  feeding  the  discontents  I  have  exdled 
in  France,  then  you  may  expect  to  see  me  renounce  my  high  tone,  my  attach- 
ment to  the  House  of  Bourbon,  my  abhorrence  of  your  crimes,  my  alarm  st 
your  principles  ;  for  then  I  shall  be  ready  to  own,  that,  on  the  balance  and 
comparison  of  circumstances,  there  will  be  less  danger  in  concluding  a  pesos 
than  in  the  continuance  of  war ! ''  Is  this  language  for  one  state  to  hold  to 
another?  And  what  sort  of  peace  does  the  right  honourable  geatkinsD 
expect  to  receive  in  that  case  ?  Does  he  think  that  Bonaparte  wovld  gnat 
to  bafHcd  insolence,  to  humiliated  pride,  to  disappointment  and  to  imbecility, 
the  same  terms  which  he  would  be  ready  to  give  now  ?  The  right  hononr- 
able  gentleman  cannot  have  forgotten  what  he  said  on  another 


*  Potuit  quic  plurima  virtus 
Esse,  fuit :  toto  ccrtatum  est  corpore  regni.* 

He  would  then  have  to  repeat  his  words,  but  with  a  different  applicatiflD. 
He  would  have  to  say,  *•  all  our  efforts  are  vain  ;  wc  have  exhaostcd  our 
strength ;  our  designs  are  impracticable ;  and  we  must  sue  to  yon  for 
peace.' 

*'  Sir,  what  is  the  question  this  night  ?  We  are  called  upon  to  svppovt 
Ministers  in  refusing  a  frank,  candid,  and  respectful  offer  of  negotiation,  sad 
to  countenance  them  in  continuing  the  war.  Now,  I  would  pnt  the  natstinii 
in  another  way.     Suppose  Ministers  had  been  inclined  to  adopt  the  line  of 
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condnct  which  they  punned  in  1796  and  1797,  nnd  lliat  to-night,  instead  of 
a  question  on  a  var-addrees,  it  hat!  been  an  address  to  liia  Majesty,  to  thank 
him  for  accepting  the  overture,  nnd  for  opening  a  negotiation  to  treat  for 
peace:  I  ask  the  gentlemen  oppoEitc — I  appeal  to  the  whole  fire  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  representatives  of  the  people — to  lay  their  hands  upon  their  hearta, 
and  to  say,  whether  they  would  not  have  cordially  voted  for  such  an  address  ? 
Would  they,  or  woidd  they  not  ?  Yea,  Sir,  if  the  address  had  breathed 
a  spirit  of  peace,  your  benches  would  have  resounded  with  rejoicings,  and 
with  pruses  of  a  measure  that  was  likely  to  bring  back  the  blessings  of 
tranquillity.  On  the  present  occssion,  then,  I  ask  for  the  vote  of  none,  but 
of  those  who,  in  the  secret  confession  of  their  conscience,  admit,  at  this 
instant,  while  they  hear  me,  that  they  would  cheerfully  and  heartily  have 
voted  with  the  Minister  for  an  address  directly  the  reverse  of  this.  If  every 
inch  gentleman  were  to  vote  wilh  me,  I  should  be  this  night  in  the  greatest 
majoiity  that  ever  I  had  the  honour  to  vote  wilh  in  this  House. 

"  Sir,  we  have  heard  to-night  a  great  many  most  acrimonious  invectives 
agunst  Bonaparte,  against  the  «hole  course  of  his  conduct,  and  against  the 
unprincipled  manner  in  which  he  seized  upon  the  reins  of  government.  I 
will  not  make  his  defence ;  I  think  all  this  sort  of  invective,  which  is  used 
only  to  inflame  the  passions  of  this  House  nnd  of  the  country,  exceedingly 
ill-timed,  and  very  impolitic ;  hat  I  eay  I  will  not  make  his  defence.  I  am 
not  sufficiently  in  possession  of  materials  upon  which  to  form  an  opinion 
on  the  character  and  conduct  of  thb  extraordinary  man.  Upon  his  arrival  in 
France,  he  found  the  government  in  a  very  unsettled  state,  and  the  whole 
afiairs  of  the  republic  deranged,  crippled,  and  involved.  lie  thought  it 
necessary  to  reform  the  government ;  and  he  did  reform  it,  just  In  the  way  in 
which  a  military  man  may  be  expected  to  carry  on  a  reform — he  seized  on  the 
whole  authority  to  himself.  It  will  not  be  expected  from  me  that  I  should 
either  approve  or  apologize  for  such  an  act.  I  am  certainly  not  for  reforming 
governments  by  such  expedients  ;  but  how  this  House  can  be  so  violently 
indignant  at  the  idea  of  military  despotism,  is,  I  own,  a  htlle  singular,  when 
I  see  the  composure  with  which  they  can  observe  it  nearer  home  ;  nay,  when 
1  see  them  regard  it  as  a  frame  of  government  most  peculiarly  suited  to  the 
exercise  of  free  opinion,  on  a  subject  the  most  important  of  any  that  can 
engage  the  attention  of  a  people.  Was  it  not  the  system  that  was  so  happily 
and  ao  advantageously  established  of  late  all  over  Ireland  ;  and  which,  even 
now,  the  Government  may,  at  its  pleasure,  proclaim  over  the  whole  of  that 
kingdom?  Are  not  the  persons  and  property  of  the  people  left,  in  many 
districts,  at  this  moment,  to  the  entire  will  of  military  commanders  ?  And  ia 
not  this  licld  out  as  peculiarly  proper  and  advantageous,  at  a  time  when  the 
people  of  Ireland  are  freely,  and  with  unbiassed  judgments,  to  discuss  the 
most  intcrcBling  qHOStion  of  a  legislative  union  ?  Notwithstanding  the  exist- 
ence of  martial  law.  so  far  do  wc  think  Ireland  from  being  enslaved,  that  we 
think  it  precisely  the  period  and  the  circumstances  under  which  she  may  best 
declare  her  free  opinion  !     Now,  really.  Sir,  I  cannot  think  that  gentlemen 

X  z  2 
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who  talk  in  this  way  about  Ireland,  can,  with  a  good  grace,  nil  at  militeiy 
despotism  in  France. 

**  But,  it  seems, '  Bonaparte  has  broken  his  oaths.  He  bat  TioLated  his 
oath  of  fidelity  to  the  constitution  of  the  year  3.'  Sir,  I  am  not  one  of  thoM 
who  think  that  any  such  oaths  ought  ever  to  be  exacted.  Thej  ate  seldoai 
or  ever  of  any  effect ;  and  I  am  not  for  sporting  with  a  thing  ao  aacrad  aa  an 
oath.  I  think  it  would  be  good  to  lay  aside  all  such  oaths.  Who  erer  heard 
that,  in  revolutions,  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  former  government  wai  ever 
regarded ;  or,  even  when  violated,  that  it  was  imputed  to  the  pereons  u  a 
crime  }  In  times  of  revolution,  men  who  take  up  arms  are  caUed  rebeb ;  if 
they  fail,  they  are  adjudged  to  be  traitors.  But  who  ever  heard  befbie  of 
their  being  perjured  ?  On  the  restoration  of  Charles  the  Second,  thoae  who 
had  taken  up  arms  for  the  Commonwealth  were  stigmatiaed  aa  rabela  and 
traitors,  but  not  as  men  forsworn.  Was  the  Earl  of  Devonshire  diaiged 
with  being  perjured,  on  account  of  the  allegiance  he  had  awom  to  the  hooae 
of  Stuart,  and  the  part  he  took  in  those  struggles  which  pfeoeded  and 
brought  about  the  Revolution  ?  The  violation  of  oaths  of  allegianee  was 
never  imputed  to  the  people  of  England,  and  will  never  be  imputed  to  any 
people.  But  who  brings  up  the  question  of  oaths  ?  He  who  strives  to  make 
twenty-four  millions  of  persons  violate  the  oaths  they  have  taken  to  their 
present  constitution,  and  who  desires  to  re-establish  the  house  of  BoaAoa 
by  such  violation  of  their  vows.  I  put  it  so,  Sir  ;  because,  if  the  qneotion  of 
oaths  be  of  the  least  importance,  it  is  equal  on  both  sides.  He  who 
the  whole  people  of  France  to  perjure  themselves,  and  who  hopes  far 
in  his  project  only  upon  their  doing  so,  surely  cannot  make  it  a  charge  agaiBit 
Bonaparte  that  he  has  done  the  same. 

*'  Ah !  but  Bonaparte  has  declared  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  two  gofsn- 
ments  of  Great  Britain  and  of  France  cannot  exist  together.  After  the 
treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  he  sent  two  confidential  persons,  Berthier  and 
Monge,  to  the  Directory,  to  say  so  in  his  name.*  Well,  and  what  is  then  in 
this  absurd  and  puerile  assertion,  if  it  was  ever  made  ?  Has  not  the  fight 
honourable  gentleman,  in  this  House,  said  the  same  thing  ?  In  this,  st 
least,  they  resemble  one  another.  They  have  both  made  use  of  this 
assertion  ;  and  I  believe  that  these  two  illustrious  persons  are  the  only  two 
on  earth  who  think  it.  But  let  us  turn  the  tables.  We  ought  to  pot 
ourselves  at  times  in  the  place  of  the  enemy,  if  wo  are  desiroos  of  leaDy 
examining  with  candour  and  fairness  the  dispute  between  us.  How  may 
they  not  interpret  the  speeches  of  Ministers  and  their  friends,  in  both 
Houses  of  the  British  Parliament  ?  If  we  are  to  be  told  of  the  idk  speech 
of  Berthier  and  Monge,  may  they  not  also  bring  up  speeches,  in  which  itkss 
not  been  merely  hinted,  but  broadly  asserted,  that '  the  two  constitutions  of 
England  and  P'rance  could  not  exist  together  ?  *  May  not  these  oflences  and 
charges  be  reciprocated  without  end  }  Are  we  ever  to  go  on  in  this 
miserable  squabble  about  words  }  Are  we  still,  as  we  happen  to  he 
successful  on  the  one  side  or  other,  to  bring  up  these  impotent 
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insults,  and  proTocations,  against  each  other  ;  and  only  when  wc  are  beaten 
and  unfortunate,  to  think  or  treating!'  Oh,  pity  the  condition  of  man, 
gracions  Ood  I  and  Ban  as  from  such  a  system  of  malevolence,  in  which  all 
onr  old  and  venerated  prejudices  are  to  be  done  aivay,  and  by  which  we  are 
to  be  taught  to  consider  war  as  the  natural  state  of  man,  and  peace  but  as  a 
dangerouft  and  difficult  extremity ! 

"  Sir,  this  temper  must  be  corrected.  It  is  a  diabolical  spirit,  and  would 
lead  to  interminable  war.  Our  history  is  full  of  instances,  that  where  ne 
have  overlooked  a  proffered  occasion  to  treat,  we  have  uniformly  suffered  by 
delaj.  At  what  time  did  we  ever  profit  by  obstinately  persevering  in  war  f 
We  accepted  at  Ryswick  ihe  terms  we  had  refused  five  years  before  ;  and 
the  same  peace  which  was  concluded  at  Ulreehtmight  have  been  obtained  at 
Oertrnydenberg.  And  as  Iid  security  from  the  future  machinations  or  ambi. 
tion  of  the  French,  I  ask  you,  what  security  you  ever  hod,  or  could  have. 
Did  the  different  treaties  made  with  Liouis  the  Fourteenth  serve  to  tie  up  his 
hands,  to  restrain  his  ambition,  or  to  stifle  htit  restless  spirit?  At  what 
period  conld  you  safely  lepoae  in  the  hononr,  forbearance,  and  moderation  of 
the  French  Government  ?  Was  there  ever  an  idea  of  refusing  to  treat, 
becanse  the  peace  might  be  afterwards  insecure?  The  peace  of  1763  was 
not  accompanied  with  securities;  and  it  was  no  sooner  made  than  the 
French  Court  began,  as  usual,  its  intrigues.  And  what  security  did  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  exact  at  the  peace  of  1783,  in  which  he  was 
engaged  ?  Were  we  rendered  secure  by  that  peace  ?  The  right  honourable 
gentleman  knows  well,  that  soon  after  that  peace,  the  French  formed  a  plan, 
in  conjnnction  with  the  Dutch,  of  attacking  our  Indian  possessions,  of  raising 
up  the  native  powers  agnin-t  us,  and  of  driving  us  out  of  India,  as  the 
French  are  desirous  of  doing  now ;  only  with  this  difference,  that  the 
Cabinet  of  France  entered  into  this  project  in  a  moment  of  profound  peace, 
and  when  they  conceived  us  to  be  lulled  into  perfect  security.  After  making 
the  peace  of  1783,  the  right  honourable  gentleman  and  his  friends  went  out, 
and  I,  among  others,  came  into  office.  Suppose,  Sir,  that  we  had  taken  up 
the  jealousy  upon  which  the  right  honourable  gentleman  now  acta,  and  had 
refused  to  ratify  the  peace  which  he  had  made.  Suppose  that  we  had  aaid. 
No  ;  France  is  acting  a  perfidious  part — we  see  no  security  for  Elngland  in 
this  treaty — they  want  only  a  respite,  in  order  to  attack  us  again  in  an  im- 
portant part  of  our  dominions ;  and  we  ought  not  to  confirm  the  treaty.  I 
ask,  would  the  right  honourable  gentleman  have  supported  us  in  this  refusal  ? 
I  say,  that  upon  his  present  reasoning  he  ought ;  but  I  put  it  fairly  to  him, 
would  he  have  supported  us  in  refusing  to  ratify  the  treaty  upon  such  a  pre- 
tence ?  He  certainly  ought  not,  and  I  am  sure  he  would  not;  but  the  course 
of  reasoning  which  he  now  assumes  would  have  justified  his  taking  such 
a  ground.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  persuaded  that  he  would  have  said,  *  This 
is  a  refinement  upon  jealousy.  Security!  You  have  security — the  only 
security  that  you  can  ever  expect  to  get.  It  is  the  present  interest,of  France 
to  make  peace.     She  will  keep  it  if  it  be  her  interest ;  she  will  break  it  if  it 
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be  her  interest :  such  is  the  state  of  nations  ;  and  you  have  nothing  but  your 
own  vigilance  for  your  security.' 

*'  *  It  is  not  the  interest  of  Bonaparte,"  it  seems,  *  sincerely  to  enter  into  a 
negotiation ;  or,  if  he  should  even  make  peace,  sincerely  to  keep  it.'  But 
how  are  we  to  decide  upon  his  sincerity  ?  By  refusing  to  treat  with  him  ? 
Surely,  if  we  mean  to  discover  his  sincerity,  we  ought  to  hear  the  propositiona 
which  he  desires  to  make.  '  But  peace  would  be  unfiriendly  to  his  system  of 
military  despotism.*  Sir,  I  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  short-lived  nature  of 
military  despotism.  I  wish  the  history  of  the  world  would  bear  gentlemen 
out  in  this  description  of  military  despotism.  Was  not  the  govemmeiit 
erected  by  Augustus  Cscsar  a  military  despotism  ?  And  yet  it  endured  Ibr 
six  or  seven  hundred  years.  Military  despotism,  unfortunately,  is  too  likdy 
in  its  nature  to  be  permanent ;  and  it  is  not  true  that  it  depends  on  the  life 
of  the  first  usurper.  Though  half  the  Roman  Emperors  were  murdered,  yet 
the  military  despotism  went  on ;  and  so  it  would  be,  I  fear,  in  France.  If 
Bonaparte  should  disappear  from  the  scene,  to  make  room,  perhaps,  for  a 
Berthier,  or  any  other  general,  what  difference  would  that  make  in  the 
quality  of  French  despotism,  or  in  our  relation  to  the  country  i  We  may  u 
safely  treat  with  a  Bonaparte,  or  with  any  of  his  successors,  be  they  who 
they  may,  as  we  could  with  a  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  a  Louis  the  Seventeenth, 
or  a  Louis  the  Eighteenth.  There  is  no  difference  but  in  the  name.  Where 
the  power  essentially  resides,  thither  we  ought  to  go  for  peace. 

*'  But,  Sir,  if  we  arc  to  reason  on  the  fact,  I  should  think  that  it  is  the  id- 
terest  of  Bonaparte  to  make  peace.  A  lover  of  military  glory,  as  that  general 
must  necessarily  be,  may  he  not  think  that  his  measure  of  glory  is  fuU — that 
it  may  be  tarnished  by  a  reverse  of  fortune,  and  can  hardly  be  increased  by 
any  new  laurels  ?  He  must  feel  that,  in  the  situation  to  which  he  is  now 
raised,  he  can  no  longer  depend  on  his  own  fortune,  his  own  genius,  and  hu 
own  talents,  for  a  continuance  of  his  success ;  he  must  be  under  the  necessity 
of  employing  other  generals,  whose  misconduct  or  incapacity  might  endanger 
his  power,  or  whose  triumphs  even  might  affect  the  interest  which  he  holdi 
in  the  opinion  of  the  French.  Peace,  then,  would  secure  to  him  what  he 
has  achieved,  and  fix  the  inconstancy  of  fortune.  But  this  will  not  be  his 
only  motive.  He  must  see  that  France  also  requires  a  respite—*  braathiag 
interval — to  recruit  her  wasted  strength.  To  procure  her  this  respite,  wonU 
be,  perhaps,  the  attainment  of  more  solid  glory,  as  well  as  the  means  of 
acquiring  more  solid  power,  than  anything  which  he  can  hope  to  gain  torn 
arms  and  from  the  proudest  triumphs.  May  he  not,  then,  be  lealoas  to  gsia 
this  fame — the  only  species  of  fame,  perhaps,  that  is  worth  acquiing? 
Nay,  granting  that  his  soul  may  still  bum  with  the  thirst  of  militsiy 
exploits,  is  it  not  likely  that  he  is  disposed  to  yield  to  the  feelings  of  the 
French  people,  and  to  consolidate  his  power  by  consulting  their  interests? 
I  have  a  right  to  argue  in  this  way,  when  suppositions  of  his  insincerity  aie 
reasoned  upon  on  the  other  side.  Sir,  these  aspersions  are  in  truth  alwajs 
idle,  and   cvun   niischievous.     1  have  been  too  long  accustomed  to  hear 
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imputationa  and  calumnies  thrown  out  upon  great  and  honourable  clioroctore, 
to  be  much  infiuenced  by  them.  My  honourable  and  learned  friend 
(Mr.  Erskine)  has  paid  this  night  a  most  junt,  deserved,  nnd  honourablo 
tribute  of  applause  to  the  memory  of  that  great  and  unparalleled  character, 
who  has  heen  so  recently  tost  to  the  world.  I  must,  like  him,  beg  leave  to 
dwell  a  moment  on  the  venerable  George  Washington,  though  I  know  that 
it  ia  impossible  for  me  to  bcslow  anything  like  adequate  praiac  on  a  character 
which  gave  ns,  more  than  any  other  human  being,  the  example  of  a  perfect 
man;  yet,  good,  great,  and  unexampled,  as  Oencral  Waahingten  was,  I  can 
remember  the  time  when  he  \vas  not  belter  spoken  of  in  this  House  than 
Bonaparte  is  now.  The  right  honourable  gentleman  who  opened  this 
debate  (Mr.  Dundas)  may  remember  in  what  terms  of  dibdain,  of  virulence, 
and  even  of  contempt.  General  Washington  was  spoken  of  by  gcnltemen  on 
that  side  of  the  House.  I.ioes  ho  not  recollect  with  what  marks  of  indigna- 
tion any  member  was  stigmatised  as  an  enemy  to  his  country,  who 
mentioned  with  common  respect  the  name  of  General  Washington  ?  If  a 
negotiation  had  then  been  jiroposcd  to  be  opened  with  that  great  man, 
what  would  have  been  Boid  r  '  Would  you  treat  with  a  rebel,  a  traitor  ! 
What  an  example  would  jou  not  give  by  such  an  act !'  1  do  not  know 
whether  the  right  honourable  gentleman  may  not  yet  possess  some  of  his 
old  prejudices  on  the  subject.  I  hope  not.  1  hope  by  this  time  we  are  all 
convinced  that  a  republican  government,  like  that  of  America,  may  exist 
without  danger  or  injury  lo  social  order,  or  to  established  monarchicK. 
They  have  happily  shown  that  they  can  maintain  the  relations  of  peace  and 
amity  with  other  states  ;  they  have  Ehonn,  too,  that  they  are  alive  to  Ihc 
feelings  of  honour,  but  that  they  do  not  lose  sight  of  plain  good  sense  and 
discretion.  They  have  not  refused  to  negotiate  with  the  French,  and  they 
have  accordingly  the  liopes  of  a  speedy  termination  of  every  difference. 
We  cry  up  their  conduct,  but  we  do  not  imitate  it.  At  tho  beginning  of 
the  struggle,  we  wore  told  that  the  French  were  setting  up  a  set  of  wild 
and  impracticable  theories,  and  that  we  ought  not  lo  be  misled  by  them — 
we  could  not  grapple  with  theories.  Now  we  arc  told  that  we  must  not 
treat,  because  out  of  the  lottery  Uonaparle  has  drawn  such  a  prize  as 
military  despotism.  Is  military  despotism  a  theory  ?  One  would  think 
that  that  is  one  of  the  practical  things  which  Ministers  might  understand, 
and  to  which  they  would  have  no  particular  objection.  But  what  is  our 
present  conduct  founded  on  but  a  theory,  and  that  a  most  wild  and 
ridiculous  theory  ?  What  are  we  fighting  for  ?  Not  for  a  principle ;  not  fot 
security ;  not  for  conquest  even ;  but  merely  for  an  experiment  and  a 
speculation,  to  discover  whether  a  gentleman  at  Paris  may  not  turn  out  a 
better  man  than  we  now  take  him  to  be. 

"  My  honourable  friend  (Mr.  Whitbread)  has  been  censured  for  an  opinion 
which  he  gave,  and  I  think  justly,  that  the  change  of  property  in  France  since 
the  Kevolution  must  form  an  almost  insurmountable  harrier  to  the  return  of 
the  ancient  proprietors.     '  No  such  thing,'  says  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
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man ;  '  nothing  can  be  more  easy.  Property  is  depreciated  to  aach  a  degree, 
that  the  purchasers  would  easily  bo  brought  to  restore  the  estates.'  I  Tcry 
much  differ  with  him  in  this  idea.  It  is  the  character  of  every  sueh  eonniU 
sion  as  that  which  has  ravaged  France,  that  an  infinite  and  indescribAbk 
load  of  misery  is  inflicted  upon  private  families.  The  heart  sickens  at  the 
recital  of  the  sorrows  which  it  engenders.  No  revolution  implied,  though  it 
may  have  occasioned,  a  total  change  of  property.  The  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons  does  imply  it ;  and  there  is  the  difference.  There  is  no  doabt  but 
that  if  the  noble  families  had  foreseen  the  duration  and  the  extent  of  the 
evils  which  were  to  fall  upon  their  heads,  they  would  have  taken  a  vefj 
different  line  of  conduct.  But  they  unfortunately  flew  from  their  eovntiy. 
The  King  and  his  advisers  sought  foreign  aid.  A  confederacj  was  fonaed 
to  restore  them  by  military  force ;  and  as  a  means  of  resisting  Uus  con- 
bination,  the  estates  of  the  fugitives  were  confiscated  and  sold.  Howerer 
compassion  may  deplore  the  case,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  thing  is  unpR- 
cedented.  The  people  have  always  resorted  to  such  means  of  defence. 
Now  the  question  is,  how  this  property  is  to  be  got  out  of  their  hands  ?  If 
it  be  true,  as  I  have  heard,  that  the  purchasers  of  national  and  forfeited 
estates  amount  to  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  persons,  I  see  no  hopes 
of  their  being  forced  to  deliver  up  their  property ;  nor  do  I  even  know  that 
t&ey  ought.  I  question  the  policy,  even  if  the  thing  were  practicable ;  bat 
I  assert,  that  such  a  body  of  new  proprietors  forms  an  insonnoontable  bar- 
rier to  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  order  of  things.  Never  was  a  ravolntioa 
consolidated  by  a  pledge  so  strong. 

"  But,  as  if  this  were  not  of  itself  sufficient,  Louis  the  Eighteenth,  frooi 
his  retirement  at  Mittau,  puts  forth  a  manifesto,  in  which  he  assores  the 
friends  of  his  house,  that  he  is  about  to  come  back  with  all  the  powen  that 
formerly  belonged  to  his  family.  He  does  not  promise  to  the  people  a 
constitution  which  may  tend  to  conciliate ;  but,  stating  that  he  is  to 
with  all  the  anden  rigtme^  they  would  naturally  attach  to  it  its  proper 
dages  of  bastiles,  lettres  de  cachet,  gabelle,  &c.  And  the  noblesse,  far 
whom  this  proclamation  was  peculiarly  conceived,  would  also  naturally  fed 
that  if  the  monarch  was  to  be  restored  to  all  his  privileges,  they  surely 
to  be  reinstated  in  their  estates  without  a  compensation  to  the 
Is  this  likely  to  make  the  people  wish  for  the  restoration  of  royalty  ?  I  have 
no  doubt  but  there  may  be  a  number  of  Chouans  in  France,  though  I  wm 
persuaded  that  little  dependence  is  to  be  placed  on  their  efforts.  There  aay 
be  a  number  of  people  dispersed  over  France,  and  particulaxl/  ia  certohi 
provinces,  who  may  retain  a  degree  of  attachment  to  royalty :  and  how  the 
Government  will  contrive  to  compromise  with  that  spirit,  I  know  not.  I 
suspect,  however,  that  Bonaparte  will  try :  his  efforts  have  been 
that  object ;  and,  if  we  may  believe  report,  he  has  succeeded  to  a 
able  degree.  He  will  naturally  call  to  his  recollection  the  precedent  whkk 
the  history  of  France  itself  will  furnish.  The  once  formidable  ineurredioa 
of  the  Huguenots  was  completely  stifled,  and  the  party  conciliated,  by  the 
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policy  of  Henry  the  Foorth,  who  gave  them  such  privileges  and  raised  them 
so  high  in  the  gOTemment,  ha  to  make  some  persons  apprehend  danger 
therefrom  to  the  unity  of  the  empire.  Nor  will  the  French  be  likely  to 
forget  the  r«vocation  of  the  edict — one  of  the  memorable  acta  of  the  house 
of  Bourhon — en  act  which  was  never  BurpasBed  in  atrocity,  injustice,  and 
impolicy,  by  anything  that  has  disgraced  Jacobinism,  If  Bonaparte  shall 
attempt  some  similar  arrangement  to  that  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  with  the 
Chonana,  who  will  say  that  he  is  likely  to  fail  ?  He  will  meet  with  no  great 
obstacle  to  success  from  ths  inHuence  which  our  ^liniaters  have  established 
with  the  chiefs,  or  in  the  attachment  and  dependence  which  they  have  on 
our  protection ;  for  what  has  the  right  honourable  gentleman  told  him,  in 
atating  the  contingencies  in  which  he  will  treat  with  Bonaparte  ?  He  will 
excite  a  rebellion  in  France — he  will  give  support  to  the  Chouans,  if  they 
can  stand  their  ground ;  but  he  will  not  make  common  cause  with  them : 
for  unless  they  can  depose  Bonaparte,  send  him  into  bnnishment,  or  execute 
him,  he  will  abandon  the  Chouans,  and  treat  with  this  very  man,  whom,  at 
the  aame  time,  he  describes  as  holding  the  leina  and  wielding  the  powers  of 
Fiance  for  purposes  of  unexampled  barbarity. 

"  Sir,  I  wish  the  atrocities  of  which  wo  hear  so  much,  and  which  I  abhor 
as  much  as  any  man,  were,  indeed,  unexampled,  t  fear  that  Ihcy  do  not 
belong  exclusively  to  the  French,  ^Vhen  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
speaks  of  the  extraordinary  successes  of  the  last  campaign,  he  docs  not 
menUon  the  horrora  by  which  some  of  those  successes  were  accompanied. 
Naples,  for  instance,  haa  been,  among  others,  what  is  called  '  delivered ;' 
and  yet,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  it  has  been  stained  and  polluted  by 
murders  so  ferocious,  and  by  crnelties  of  every  kind  so  abhonent,  that  the 
heart  shudders  at  the  recital.  It  haa  been  said,  not  only  that  the  miserable 
victims  of  the  rage  and  brutality  of  the  bnatics  were  savagely  murdered,  but 
that,  in  many  instances,  their  flesh  was  eaten  and  devoured  by  the  cannibals, 
who  are  the  advocates  and  the  instruments  of  social  order !  Nay,  England  is 
not  totally  exempt  from  reproach,  if  the  rumours  which  are  circulated  be 
true.  1  will  mention  a  fact,  to  give  Miniaters  the  opportunity,  if  it  be  false, 
of  wiping  away  ihe  stain  that  it  must  otherwise  fix  on  the  British  name.  It 
is  said,  that  a  party  of  the  republican  inhabitants  of  Naples  took  shelter  in 
the  fortress  of  the  Caatel  de  Uova.  They  were  besieged  by  a  detachment 
from  the  Royal  army,  to  whom  they  refused  to  surrender ;  but  demanded 
that  a.  British  officer  should  be  brought  forward,  and  to  him  they  capitidated. 
They  made  terms  with  him  under  the  sanction  of  the  British  name.  It  waa 
agreed  that  their  persons  and  property  should  be  safe,  and  that  they  should 
be  conveyed  to  Toulon.  They  were  accordingly  put  on  board  a  vessel ;  hnt 
before  they  sailed,  their  property  was  confiacated,  numbers  of  them  taken 
out,  thrown  into  dungeons,  and  some  of  them,  I  understand,  notwithstanding 
the  British  guarantee,  actually  executed. 

"  'Where  then,  Sir,  is  this  war,  which  on  every  side  ifl  pregnant  with  auch 
horrors,  to  be  carried  ?     Where  is  it  to  stop  ?     Not  till  yoo  establish  the 
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House  of  Bourbon !     And  this  you  cherish  the  hopo  of  doing,  because  jou 
have  had  a  successful  campaign.     Why,  Sir,  before  this  you  haTe  had  t 
successful  campaign.     The  situation  of  the  allies,  with  all  they  have  gained, 
is  surely  not  to  be  compared  now  to  what  it  was  when  yoa  bad  taken 
Valenciennes,  Quesnoy,  Conde,  Sec,  which  induced  some  gentlemen  in  this 
House  to  prepare  themselves  for  a  march  to  Paris.     With  all  that  yoa  have 
gained,  you  surely  will  not  say  that  the  prospect  is  brighter  now  than  it 
was  then.     What  have  you  gained  but  the  recovery  of  a  part  of  what  yon 
before  lost }    One  campaign  is  successful  to  you— another  to  tbem ;  and  in 
this  way,  animated  by  the  vindictive  passions  of  revenge,   batted,  and 
rancour,  which  are  infinitely  more  flagitious  even  than  those  of  ambitiott 
and  the  thirst  of  power,  you  may  go  on  for  ever ;  as,  with  sucb  Uack  incen- 
tives, I  see  no  end  to  human  misery.     And  all  this  without  an  intelligible 
motive — all  this  because  you  may  gain  a  better  peace  a  year  or  two  hence ! 
So  that  we  arc  called  upon  to  go  on  merely  as  a  speculation-^*  We  most 
keep  Bonaparte  for  some  time  longer  at  war,  as  a  state  of  probatioa.' 
Gracious  God,  Sir,  is  war  a  state  of  probation  ?     Is  peace  a  rash  system  ? 
Is  it  dangerous  for  nations  to  live  in  amity  with  each  other  ?    Is  you 
vigilance,  your  policy,  your  common  powers  of  observation,  to  be  extin- 
guished by  putting  an  end  to  the  horrors  of  war?     Cannot  this  state  td 
probation  be  as  well  undergone  without  adding  to  the  catalogue  of  homsn 
sufferings?     'But  we  must  pattseT     What!   must  the   bowels  of  Oiesl 
Britain  be  torn  out — her  best  blood  spilt — ^her  treasure  wasted— that  joa 
may  make  an  experiment  ?    Put  yoursclves^-oh !  that  you  would  pat  your- 
selves— in  the  field  of  battle,  and  learn  to  judge  of  the  sort  of  horrors  that 
you  excite.     In  former  wars  a  man  m'^ht,  at  least,  have  some  feeling,  soflw 
interest,  that  served  to  balance  in  his  mind  the  impressions  wbich  a  scene  of 
carnage  and  of  death  must  inlllcl.     If  a  man  had  been  present  at  the  battle 
of  Blenheim,  for  instance,  and  had  inquired  the  motive  of  the  battle,  tkcit 
was  not  a  soldier  engaged  who  could  not  have  satisRed  his  curionty,  sad 
even,  i)erhap8,  allayed    his    feelings — they   were    fighting    to   repress  As 
uncontrolled  ambition  of  the  Grand  Monarquc.     But,  if  a  man  were  present 
now  at  a  field  of  slaughter,  and  were  to  inquire  for  what  they  were  figbtia^ 

*  Fighting !'  would  be  the  answer ;  *  they  are  not  fighting,  they  are  pmmmf-* 

*  Wliy  is  that  man  cx])iring  ?  Why  is  the  other  writhing  with  agony?  What 
means  tliis  implacable  fury  ?*  The  answer  must  be,  *  You  are  quite 
Sir,  you  deceive  yourself — they  are  not  fighting— -do  not  disturb  thi 
they  are  merely  panshg  ! — this  man  is  not  expiring  with  agony— that  Bsn 
is  not  dead — he  is  only  pausing !  Lord  help  you,  Sir !  they  are  not  sagry 
with  one  another ;  they  have  now  no  cause  of  quarrel — ^but  their  eooaliy 
thinks  that  there  should  be  a  pause.  All  that  you  see.  Sir,  is  nothing  Eke 
fighting — there  is  no  harm,  nor  cruelty,  nor  bloodshed  in  it  whatever— it  !■ 
nothing  more  than  a  puUlicnl  pause  ! — it  is  merely  to  try  an  experimenft— to 
see  whether  Bonaparte  will  not  behave  himself  better  than  herotoibre ;  and  ii 
the  mean  time,  we  have  agreed  to  a  pause,  in  pure  friendship  !*     And  is  ^ 
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the  way,  Sir,  that  jou  arc  to  ehovr  f ourselves  the  advocates  of  ordctp  You 
take  up  a  Hystem  calciiUiteJ  to  uncivilize  the  world,  to  destroy  order,  to 
trample  on  religion,  to  slitlo  in  the  heart,  not  merely  the  generosity  of  noble 
sentiment,  but  the  afiectiona  of  aociiU  nature ;  and  in  the  prosecution  of  tlm 
system,  you  spread  terror  and  devastation  all  around  you- 

"  Sir,  I  hsTB  done.  I  have  told  you  my  opinion.  I  think  you  ought  to 
have  given  a  dvU,  clear,  and  explicit  answer  to  the  overture  which  was  fairly 
and  handsomely  made.  If  you  were  desiroua  that  the  negotiation  should 
have  included  all  your  uUics,  as  the  means  of  bringing  about  a  geucral  peace, 
you  should  have  told  llonnpartc  ao  ;  but  I  believe  you  were  afraid  of  his 
agreeing  to  thepioposal,  Vou  took  that  method  before.  '  Ayo,  but,'  youaay, 
*  the  people  were  anxious  for  peace  in  1 797.'  I  say  they  arc  friends  to  jieacc 
now ;  and  I  am  confident  that  you  will  one  day  ovm  it.  Believe  me,  tlicy 
are  fiiends  to  peace  ;  alihough,  by  the  laws  which  you  have  made,  restraining 
the  expression  of  the  sense  of  the  people,  public  opinion  cannot  now  bo 
hevd  as  loudly  and  unctjuivocally  as  heretofore.  But  I  will  not  go  into  the 
internal  etato  of  this  country.  It  la  too  afflicting  to  the  heart  to  sec  the 
strides  which  have  been  made  by  means  of,  and  under  the  miKcrablc  pretext 
of  this  war,  against  liberty  of  every  kind,  both  of  speech  and  of  writing ; 
and  to  observe  in  ancithcr  kingdom  the  rapid  approacbea  to  that  military 
despotism  which  we  alfcct  to  make  an  argument  against  peace.  I  know, 
Sir,  that  public  opinion,  if  it  could  be  collected,  would  be  for  peace,  as  much 
now  as  in  1797;  and  I  know  (hat  it  is  only  by  public  opinion,  not  by  a  sense 
of  their  duty,  not  by  the  inclination  of  their  minds,  that  Miniatcre  will  be 
brought,  if  ever,  to  give  ua  peace.  I  conclude.  Sir,  with  repeating  what  I 
said  before  :  I  ask  for  no  gcnlleman'a  vole  who  would  liavo  rcprobalcd  tbc 
compliance  of  Ministers  with  the  proposition  of  the  French  government ;  I 
ask  for  no  gentleman's  support  to-night  who  would  have  voted  against 
Ministers,  if  they  had  come  down  and  proposed  to  enter  into  a  negotiation 
with  the  French :  but  1  have  a  right  to  ask — I  know,  that  in  honour,  in 
consistency,  in  conscience,  I  have  a  right  to  expect  the  vote  of  every  gentleman 
who  would  have  voted  with  Miniatcrs  in  an  address  to  his  Majesty  diametri- 
cally opposite  to  the  motion  of  this  night." 

The  House  divided  on  the  address  : — Yeas,  265 ;  Noes,  64. 


Mh.  Oket's  Motion  on  the  State  of  the  NAiroir. 
1801.    Mttrch  25.*     This  day  Mr.  Grey  moved,  "  That  tho  House  will 
resolve  itself  into  a  committee  to  take  into  consideration  the  state  of  the 

*  On  the  10th  of  February,  1801.  Lord  GicnvUle  umounccd  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
thnt  MinislcTS  only  hold  their  offices  until  their  euccesBors  were  sppoiated.     Tho  New 
Administration  consisti'd  of: — 
First  Liird  uf  the  Trcastuy.  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer—Right  Hon.  Henry 

Addington,  late  Siwaker  of  the  Huubc  uf  Commons. 
rrcHidi.'nt  of  the  ('uuucil— Duke  of  Portland. 
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nation.*'  In  support  of  his  proposition,  Mr.  Grey  observed,  that  the  pratent 
war  was  the  first  in  which  no  part  of  the  conduct  of  Oovemment  had  beci 
inquired  into— surely  it  could  not  be  alleged  because  no  errar  had  beoi 
committed.  We  were  now  in  the  ninth  year  of  a  war  agunat  Fraooe,  nd 
threatened  with  a  war  against  all  the  maritime  states  of  Earope,*  if  aoC 

Lord  ChancelloT— Lord  Eldon,  lato  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Cnnwnnn  PIbm. 

Lord  Privy  Seal — Earl  of  Westmoreland. 

First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty— Earl  St.yinccnt. 

Master-General  of  the  Ordnance— Earl  of  Chatham. 

Secretary  of  State  for  the  Ilome  Department — Lord  Pdham. 

Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs — Lord  Hawkesbury. 

Secretary  of  State  for  the  Department  of  War  and  the  Colonies — Laid  Hobut. 

President  of  the  Board  of  Control — ^Lord  Viscount  Lewisham. 

Secretary  at  War — Right  Hon.  Charles  Yorke. 

Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster — Earl  of  Liyerpool. 

Treasurer  of  the  Navy— liight  Hon.  Dudley  Kyder  (afterwards  Lord  Hamwliy). 

Joint  Paymaster  of  his  Majesty's  Forces— Right  Hon.  Thomas  Stede»  Lord  Glcnbcrvir. 

Joint  Postmaster-General — Lord  Auckland,  Lord  Charles  Spencer. 

Secretaries  of  the  Treasury— John  Hiley  Addington,  Esq.,  Nicholw  Vaiiairtart,  Ik^ 

Master  of  the  Rolls— Sir  William  Grant. 

Attorney-General— Sir  Edward  Law  (afterwards  Lord  EUenhorough). 

Sulicitur-Gencral— Hon.  Spencer  Perceval. 

Irbiand.— Lord  Lieutenant — Earl  of  Hardwicke. 

Lord  Chancellor — Earl  of  Clare. 

Chief  Secretary — Lord  Castlercagh. 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer — Right  Hon.  Isaac  Cony. 
*  The  question  of  the  right  of  belligerents  to  search  neutral  yessels  midflr  eonvoy,  pm 
rise  to  a  dispute  at  this  period  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Northem  Fowtn  of 
Europe,  which  led  to  the  revival  of  the  principles  of  the  Armed  Neutrality,  acigiaa&| 
adopted  in  the  year  1780,  when  the  Northem  Powers,  seeing  Tgngl***!  hard  praasd  by 
the  fleets  of  France  and  Spain,  deemed  the  opportimity  fitTourable  lor  irttaWkliim.  by 
force  of  arms,  a  new  code  of  maritime  laws.  In  December,  1799,  aa  filtTmtr—  took 
place  in  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  between  some  English  ftigatai  and  a  Danish  sUp,  iht 
Hauscnan,  in  which  the  Dane  refused  to  submit  to  a  search  of  the  convoy  mdv  ha 
command ;  but  the  conduct  of  the  captain  in  this  instance  was  lonnally 
his  government,  and  the  amicable  relations  of  the  two  countries  oontinnad 
On  the  25th  of  July  following,  the  Danish  frigate  La  Freya,  which  had 
defend  her  convoy  against  a  search  by  the  English  cruisers,  was  taken  and 
the  Downs.  The  English  Cabinet,  having  now  received  intelligence  of  the 
tiations  which  were  going  on  in  the  Northern  Courts,  relative  to  neutial  ri^tt^ 
deeming  it  pn)bablc  that  tliis  event  would  be  made  the  signal  fior 
intentions,  sent  Lord  'VMiitworth  on  a  special  message  to  Copenhagen.  To  give  ^ 
greater  weight  to  his  representations  a  fleet  of  nine  sail  of  the  line,  t 
five  frigates,  was  despatched  to  the  Sound  under  the  command  of  Adaiial 
By  a  convention,  which  was  signed  at  Copenhagen,  on  the  29th  of  Angoat,  1800^  it  v« 
arranged  that  the  frigate  carried  into  the  Downs  should  be  repaired  at  the  expascif 
the  British  Government,  and  that  the  question  of  the  right  of  search  ahonld  be  lA* 
juunicd  for  further  consideration  to  Ix>ndon.  Until  this  point  was  aettled,  the 
ships  were  to  sail  with  convoy  only  in  the  Mediterranean,  for  the  puipoae  of] 
from  the  Borbar}'  cruisers;  and  in  the  meantime  their  other  vesaelB  were  to  be  i 
as  hcretr>fore.    lliis  arrangement  did  not  meet  with  the  iqpproval  of  the 
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actually  involved  in  it.  We  had  added  two  hundred  and  seventy  millions  to 
our  national  debt,  exclusive  of  impetial  and  other  loans,  and  abore  seventeen 
milliona  to  our  annual  toxei.  We  found  ourselves  opposed  to  France,  which 
waa  now  extended  in  tenitorj  beyond  the  hopes  of  her  most  sanguine  friends, 
increased  in  population,  and  supported  by  al!  the  states  of  the  North.  We 
were  opposed  to  her  with  diminished  means,  exhausted  strength,  and  stript  of 
every  ally.  Was  it  not,  then,  incumbent  upon  the  representatives  of  the 
people  to  enter  into  a  serious  inquiry  as  to  the  means  most  likely  to  restore 
us  to  security,  tranquillity,  and  happinesB  ?  The  motion  was  seconded  by 
Mr.  Whitbread,  and  aupported  by  Earl  Temple,  Sir  William  Young,  and 
Mr.  Fos.  It  was  opposed  by  Mr.  May,  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Addington,  the  new 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  Ur.  Dundas.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Pitt  had 
concluded  his  speech, 

Mr.  Fox  rose  and  spoke  as  follows  : — '■  Sir,  late  as  the  hour  is.  I  shall  beg 
leave,  even  under  the  designation  of  '  a  new  member.'  with  which  the  right 
bonourable  gentleman  {Mr.  Pitt)  has  complimented  me,  to  avail  myself  of  the 
indulgence  which  the  House  usually  shows  to  a  person  of  that  description ; 
and. unwilling  as  I  am  to  trespass  long  upon  your  attention,  it  will  be  dilGcuU 
to  dismiss  very  shortly  the  whole  of  the  arguments  that  apply  to  the  question 
before  the  House;  especially  afler  the  confused  state  in  which  the  right 
honourable  gentleman's  speech  has  lett  the  real  matters  at  issue,  and  that  labo- 
rions  complication  which  renders  it  not  an  easy  task  to  methodize  a  reply  to  it, 
or  to  put  one's  argument  into  pltun  and  distinct  order.  First,  I  shall  take  the 
liberty  of  adverting  to  that  partof  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  speech 
(certainly  not  the  most  solid  or  splendid  part  of  it)  which  relates  personally 
to  myself ;  and  the  introduction  of  which,  upon  the  present  occasion,  is  a 
decisive  proof  how  bereft  of  real  defence  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
must  feel  himself,  since  he  is  driven  to  the  expedient  of  reviving  a  circum- 

who  had  determined  to  rcviTi?  the  principles  of  the  Armed  Neutrality ;  and  at  his 
instance,  the  Courts  of  St.  Fctersburgh.  Copenhagen,  Sweden,  and  Berlin,  entered  into 
a  treaty,  in  the  month  of  December,  1800,  for  that  purpose.  Warwaa  then  commenced 
between  thcec  powers  and  Great  Britain.  The  Prussians  took  possession  of  Bremen 
md  Hanover,  laid  an  embargo  on  British  shipping,  and  closed  the  Elbe  and  Weser  against 
the  British  flag.  A  body  of  Danish  troops  oceupicd  Hamburgh  and  Lubcck.  An 
English  fleet,  consisting  of  seventeen  ships  of  the  line,  four  frigates,  and  a  numlier  of 
bomb  vessels,  in  all  fii^jr-onc  saU,  was  placed  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Sir  Hyde 
Parker,  with  Lord  Nelson  for  his  second  in  command,  and  forced  the  passage  of  the  Sound 
without  suatuining  much  injury.  On  the  2nd  of  April,  1801,  a  squadron,  under  Lord 
Nelson,  took  and  destroyed  the  Danish  Beet  before  Copenhagen.  The  death  of  the 
Emperor  Paul  dissolved  the  league  of  the  North,  and  put  an  end  to  the  war.  By  ■ 
convention  which  the  Emperor  Alexander  concluded  at  St.  Petersburgh  (June  17, 1801), 
the  principles  of  maritime  law  which  the  English  had  contended  for  were  recognised. 
The  other  powers  of  the  North  acceded  to  this  convention.  The  Danes  evacuated  Ham- 
burgh and  Lubei'k,  nnd  restored  the  fice  navigation  of  the  Elbe ;  and,  under  the 
mediation  of  Kufisia,  an  arrangement  was  concluded,  by  which  the  Prussians  were  to 
evacuate  Hanover,  and  restore  the  free  naWgation  of  the  Wcser.— Alison's  Hist,  of 
Europe,  chap,  izxiii. 
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Stance  which  has  but  little  analogy  to  the  point  before  you ;  and  which,  when 
explained  and  understood,  will  lend  not  the  least  sanction  or  support  to  the 
system  of  his  Majesty^s  late  Ministers,  respecting  the  question  between  this 
country  and  the  northern  powers. 

"  I  certainly  did,  in  my  capacity  of  Secretary  of  State,  oflfer,  hy  his  Majetty'i 
command,  to  the  Empress  of  Russia,  in  the  year  1782,  the  recognition  of  the 
principle  in  question,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  that  Princess  to  enter  into  t 
closer  alliance  with  this  country.  In  rejecting  the  insinuation  of  this  proposd 
being  my  sole  act,  let  mc  not  be  understood  to  shrink  from  that  measure  m 
'  rash  and  inconsiderate  :*  on  the  contrary,  I  affirm  that  it  was  most  wise, 
timely,  and  judicious ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  truth,  let  it  be  remembered,  thit 
the  measure  which  it  fell  officially  to  my.  lot  to  propose  to  the  Court  of  Rusis. 
at  the  time  alluded  to,  was  of  course  the  measure  of  the  King^s  whole  coundl: 
which  council  consisted  of  some  of  the  greatest  names  in  the  country,  sadi 
as  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  Lord  John  Cavendish,  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  Lord  Keppel,  &c.  &c.  It  was,  in  a  word,  the 
act  of  an  administration  which  has  been  the  least  censured,  and  the  most 
praised  of  any  that  have  existed  during  the  King's  reign. 

*'  The  right  honourable  gentleman  challenges  any  person  to  discuss  the 
question  with  the  neutral  powers,  as  '  a  statesman  or  a  lawyer.'  Now,  thongli 
I  can  venture  to  touch  the  matter  only  in  the  first  of  these  characters,  I  can 
assure  the  House  that  the  concession,  whatever  it  was,  of  the  Ministry,  whicb 
I  offi?rcd  08  our  joint  act  to  the  Empress  of  Russia  in  the  year  1782,  hid  the 
concurrence  of  as  great  lawyers  as  ever  distinguished  this  country  at  anyoae 
period :  for  whatever  may  have  been  the  other  defects  of  that  short  Adnmiis- 
tration,  in  it  there  was  certainly  no  want  of  eminent  lawyers.  No  less  than 
three  of  the  luminaries  of  that  profession,  namely.  Lords  AshburtonfCundcn, 
and  Thurlow,  were  members  of  that  Cabinet ;  and  far  enough  from  thinking 
that  the  offer  then  made  to  the  Russian  court  <  laid  at  the  feet  of  that 
government  all  the  sources  of  the  naval  greatness  of  this  country,'  to  repeat 
the  rant  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  these  learned  and  noUe  persoos. 
together  with  the  whole  body  of  that  Administration,  were  profoundly  ooa- 
vinced,  not  that  what  we  offi^red  was  slight  and  trifling,  but  that,  impoftaat 
as  it  was,  it  would  have  been  highly  to  the  advantage  of  this  eoontry  that 
our  proposal  had  been  adopted  by  the  Government  of  Russia. 

"  In  making  this  offer,  I  was  so  far  from  being  mysterious  so  Ettk 
apprehension  did  we  feel  that  our  proposition  to  Russia  would  inTolvt  otf 
country  in  any  of  the  perils  from  other  powers  which  the  fatuity  of  the  li^t 
honourable  gentleman's  Ministry  has  brought  upon  it,  that,  insti»d  of  lendisg 
through  the  more  usual  channel  of  our  ambassador  at  that  court,  who,  if  I 
mistake  not,  was  Lord  Malmesbury,  I  applied  here  directly  to  M.  SimofiB. 
tho  Russian  Minister  at  this  court,  and  with  him  endeavoured  to  aooonpU 
the  negotiation.  To  him  I  offered  a  quid  pro  quo;  and  meant  to  givenoChi^ 
without  getting  a  full  equivalent.  I  wished  to  separate  Russia  entirely  froB 
any  connexions   injurious  to  CJrcat  Britain,  and  to  attach  that  power  wJSAl 
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and  pentKuiently  to  this  country.  The  right  hooourable  gentleman  hns  dwelt 
with  some  satisfaction  upon  the  c.vprcsaions  of  my  letter  to  M.  Simolin.  He 
haa  the  advantage  oveimc  of  having  lately  read  that  letter  in  the  office,  and 
seems,  strangely  enough,  to  think  that  he  derives  some  pretext  for  his  own 
policy  in  my  description  of  the  magnilude  of  our  proposed  concessions  in  1 782. 
Why,  what  would  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  or  any  other  man,  think 
of  me,  if  I  wrote  otherwise  than  he  states  me  to  have  written  upon  that 
occasion  ?  If  he  were  negotiating  with  France  about  the  surrender  of 
Belgium,  the  retention  of  which  he  had  so  lately  made  a  line  qoA  non,  would 
he  begin  by  understating  the  enlcnt,  fertility,  and  popwlation  of  those 
provinces  ?  I,  of  course,  did  not  begin  by  depreciating  to  the  government 
of  Russia  the  very  boon  I  was  tendering  as  an  inducement  to  n  great  and 
beneficial  alliance. 

"  The  right  honourable  gentleman  rejoices  in  the  faUure  of  that  negotiation, 
inasmuch  as  its  success  would  have  enabled  Russia  to  protect  the  commerce 
of  France,  and  been  the  means  of  preventing  this  country  from  annihilating 
it,  in  the  present  war.  What!  Russia  assist  the  commerce  of  France? 
Russia  !  the  loudest  in  thunderinf;  its  maledictions  agmnst  the  French  Revo- 
lution ;  the  first  to  profess  its  Koal  in  the  crusade  ?  the  very  power  who 
formally  waived  this  neutral  principle,  declaring  that  all  general  principles 
should  yield  to  the  superior  ohjed  of  overthrowing  '  regicide  republicanism,' 
and  everything  else  with  which  the  royal  coalition  bad  stigmatized  the  French 
in  this  war?  As  to  the  destruction  of  the  French  trade,  is  it  certain  that  all 
the  eflbrts  of  all  the  combined  powers,  or  any  possible  ctTect  arising  from  the 
most  successful  assertion  of  what  the  Government  of  England  is  now  con- 
tending for,  have  hurt  the  commerce  of  France  so  much  as  its  own  disorga- 
nizations of  all  kinds  upon  that  subject  since  the  period  of  the  Revolution  ? 
I  believe  not.  Desides,  do  you  set  down  for  nothing  the  captures  made  by 
your  own  fleets?  In  a  word,  the  right  honourable  gentleman  will  find 
nothing  in  the  measure  to  which  he  has  alluded  with  so  ludicrous  a  triumph, 
lo  countenance  the  system  he  haa  pursued  towards  the  northern  powers  ;  lo 
the  consideration  of  which  I  shall  now  proceed,  having  said  this  much  in 
relation  to  what  the  right  honourable  gentleman  has  directed  so  personally  at 
mysclf- 

"  The  question  with  the  northern  powers  has  been  divided  by  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  into  five  parts.  These  five  I  shall  reduce  into  three ; 
namely,  free  bottoms  making  free  goods ;  the  contraband  of  war ;  the  right 
of  search  under  convoy.  These  three  heads  (comprehending  the  collateral 
and  dependent  ijuestiona  of  blockade,  and  the  carrying  of  the  coasting  and 
colonial  trade  of  belligerents,  by  abuse  of  the  first  and  third  proposition), 
form  the  essence  of  the  present  dispute  with  the  northern  powers,  and  which, 
in  common  acceptation,  is  called  '  the  neutral  principle' 

"  Whether  this  neutral  principle  bo  Jacobinical  or  not,  its  origin  is  certainly 
of  more  antiquity  than  the  French  Revolution,  being  as  old  as  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  and  having  for  its  patron  and  propounder  no  less  a  republican 
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than  Frederick  the  Great.  That  Prince  was  undouh 
by  some  deemed  not  quite  orthodos  in  hii  theology, 
might  therefore  with  as  much  reason  be  called  deist 
if  the  right  honourable  gentleman  had  now  been  in 
Church  aa  in  past  times,  poasibly  he  might  get  th 
powers  of  the  North  arc  contending,  branded  «-ith 
ecclesiastical  anthority ;  in  the  same  manner  aa,  t 
seventeenth  century,  the  University  of  Oxford  decU 
which  led  to  the  assertion  and  conxcrvation  of  the  '. 
which  seated  the  present  royal  family  upon  the  tl 
'  doctrines  tending  to  atheism.'  The  one  imputation 
and  Jacobinism  applies  with  exactly  as  much  truth 
as  atheism  to  the  principles  of  the  English  Revoluti 
right  honourable  gentleman's  indiscriminate  cry  o 
everything  and  person  that  he  dislikes,  has  brought  1 
continual  cant.  He  has  worn  it  out ;  and  all  the  t 
up  from  it  are  become  an  absolute  bugbear.  With 
libood  might  this  term  '  Jacobin'  be  retorted  upa 
indeed  of  his  own  measures,  of  which  one  of  the  mot 
in  the  judgment  of  many,  (though  I  am  not  disp 
be  considered  as  strictly  such  ;  I  mean  the  right  bon 
communication  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland 
reaignation.* 

*  The  following  is  the  conununication  alluded  to  by  Mr 
of  his  Majesty's  Ministers  finding  innumerable  ohstaclei 
meaauini  of  concession  to  the  Catholic  body,  while  in  offic 
continue  in  ofEi'c  under  their  inability  to  propose  it,  with  I 
to  carry  the  measure  with  all  its  adTantagcs  ;  and  thej  hsTi 
service,  nmoidcring  this  line  of  conduct  as  most  likely  ta 
success.  The  Catholic  body  will,  therefore,  see  how  mui 
depend  upon  their  strengthening  their  cause  by  good  condu 
will  prudently  consider  these  proKpects  as  arisii^  from  th* 
their  iiiUTCsls,  aikd  compare  them  nith  those  which  they  o 
(juartcr.  They  may,  with  confidence,  rely  on  the  seahnu 
retire,  luid  i>f  many  who  remain  in  office,  when  it  can  1m 
success.  Thty  niny  bo  assured  that  Mr.Pitt  will  do  Us  utn 
in  (he  public  farnur,  and  prepare  the  way  for  their  finally  a 
the  Cathiilics  will  feel,  that  as  Mr.  Pitt  could  not  concur  in 
it  now,  that  he  must,  at  all  ttmen,  repress  with  the  same 
sdveiBC  opinion,  any  uncanstitulional  conduct  in  the  Ca 
ciT<.'unistanccii  it  I'onnot  be  doubted  that  the  Catholics  will  t 
and  patient  lincof  cnnduct;  that  the;- will  not  suffer  thenue 
which  can,  by  any  construction,  give  a  handle  to  the  oppose 
misrepresent  their  principles,  or  to  raise  an  argument  for  i 
his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  16th  of  Fehni 
respect  til  the  resifcnation  of  myself  and  some  of  my  (liends, 
from  the  House  thut  wc  did  feel  it  an  incumbent  duty  upa 
on  the  jKirt  of  (lovernmcnt  which,  under  the  c 
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"  The  next  asaertor  of  this  neutral  question  was  '  that  implacable  zealot  in 
Jacobinical  faith,  that  viiulent  propagator  of  revolutionary  doctrines,'  the 
late  Empress  of  Russia;  who,  in  the  year  1780,  cntcTcd,  with  all  the 
other  northern  powers,  into  a  confcilcracy,  difiVring,  I  apprehend,  in  nothing 
from  that  which  the  right  honourable  gentleman  has  stigmatized  so  copioubly 
this  night;  except,  as  I  undcr^taad,  by  Home  additional  precautions  in  the 
recent  le^uc.  Now,  would  anjbody  believe  that  this  right  honourable 
gentleman,  in  his  capacity  of  Cabinet -minister,  should,  in  less  than  two  years 
after  that  confederacy  was  formed,  avail  himself  of  the  mediation  of  those 
very  powers  betiveea  this  country  £Uid  its  enemies,  and  thai  prelLminaries  of 
peace  (negotiated  by  an  administration  of  which  he  himaelf  was  a  part) 
should  be  actually  signed  under  the  auspices  of  that  very  Empress  of  Russia, 
the  grand  authoress  of  what  he  now  calls  '  Jacobinical  revolutionary  prin- 
cijdes,  violative  of  treaties,  subversive  of  the  law  of  nations,  starting  a  code 
of  new  and  monstrous  maxims,'  and  all  the  other  strong  abuse  which,  in  the 
prodigality  of  his  invectives,  he  ban  passed  upon  this  new  alliance — a  mere 
fac-simile  of  the  old  ?  and,  after  all,  what  does  this  prove,  but  that  the  right 
honourable  gentleman's  obloquiea  now  are  of  just  as  much  value  as  his 
encomiums  last  year  upon  the  '  magnanimity'  of  some  of  these  very  powers, 
both  the  one  and  the  other  being  mere  noise,  and  signifying  nothing  ?  How- 
ever, Sir,  regarding  the  first  formation  of  this  confederacy  in  the  year  1780, 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  says,  that  this  Court,  though  too  weak  to 
resist  it  by  force,  never  admitted  the  principle  of  that  confederacy  ;  and  that 
Lord  Stormont  protested  against  it. 

"  Here  let  me  remark,  that  the  opposition  of  that  day.  like  this  of  the 
present,  had  their  cant  reproaches  vented  by  the  supporters  of  the  one 
administration  as  well  as  the  other.  How  could  we  be  always  right,  they 
said,  who  always  opposed  the  right  and  the  wrong  ?  or  if  we  concurred,  then 
it  was  'a  fit  of  candour.'  The  truth.  Sir,  is,  that  neither  did  we  then,  nor 
do  we  now  complain,  but  from  a  full  conviction  that  we  had  just  cause. 
Even  the  right  honourable  gentleman  has  had  our  votes  when  we  conscien- 
tiously felt  that  we  could  agree  with  him ;  and,  notwithstanding  all  the  heat 
of  party  at  the  period  of  the  American  war  alluded  to,  not  a  breath  of  blame 
did  wc  throw  upon  the  Ministers  of  those  days  fur  their  discreet  and 
measured  conduct  respecting  the  confederacy  at  that  period  formed  by  the 
neutral  powers.  In  that  '  fit  of  candour,'  if  such  it  was,  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  himself  was  with  us  ;  but  ho  is  now  quite  sure  that  what  he  then 
thought  good  sense  and  good  management  was  owing  to  weakncsa.  In 
nothing  were  the  right  honourable  gentleman  and  myself  more  of  one  mind, 

cRccted  between  the  two  countries,  we  thought  of  great  public  importance,  and 
necessary  to  complete  the  bencfils  likely  to  result  from  thnt  motion  :  wc  felt  this 
opinion  so  stroncly,  that  when  wc  met  «ith  cireumstanoes  which  renderpd  it  imposgible 
for  us  to  propose  it  a."  a  measure  of  government,  we  equally  felt  it  ineonaistent  with 
our  duty'nnd  our  honour  any  longer  to  remain  n  part  of  that  Government. " — Pari. 
Hint.  vol.  XXIV.  pp.  96C,  967,  970. 

vol..  II.  3  A 
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than  in  general  censure  of  that  administration  :  against  their  conduct^  in  this 
case,  however,  we  murmored  not  one  word;  for,  without  conceding  anj 
necessary  point,  we  thought  their  discretion,  in  that  instance,  saTcd  this 
country  from  a  war  with  the  northern  powers  ;  and  our  naval  historj  linee 
that  period  vouches  that  their  caution  did  not  sacrifice  the  aonroet  of  oar 
maritime  greatness.  That  government  did  not  revolt  the  feelings  of  Eniope 
by  sending  its  fleets  to  a  feeble  power,  to  carry  by  force  what  it  might  obtain 
by  argument ;  nor  did  it  follow  the  example  of  capricioas  deapotiam  in  laying 
embargoes  upon  Danish  and  Swedish  property  in  British  porta.  These 
improvements  in  diplomacy,  these  encouragements  to  commerce,  were  re- 
served for  the  right  honourable  gentleman. 

"  Now,  with  regard  to  the  first  of  the  three  branches  into  which  I  have 
divided  the  heads  of  my  argument,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that,  as  a 
general  proposition,  '  free  bottoms  do  not  make  free  goods  ;'  and  that,  as  an 
axiom,  it  is  supported  neither  by  the  law  of  nations  nor  of  common  sense. 
The  law  of  nations  is  but  a  body  of  regulations  founded  upon  equal  justiee, 
and  applying  equally  to  all  nations,  for  the  common  interest  of  alL  If  a  state 
of  war  did  not  involve  its  own  inconveniences  the  temptations  to  war  would 
be  endless,  and  might  keep  nations  in  perpetual  misery.  It  ia,  tberefiiiet  for 
the  general  advantage,  that  belligerents  should  feel  the  Injuries  of  abridged 
and  restricted  trade,  because  it  is  an  inducement  to  peace  ;  and  ii^  on  the 
other  hand,  the  commerce  of  a  power  at  war,  as  well  as  the  materiab  of 
offence,  could  be  legally  carried  on  by  a  neutral,  the  benefit  of  maritiae 
preponderance  would  be  wholly  lost — a  thing  as  much  at  Tariance  with 
common  sense,  as  it  would  be  repugnant  to  reason  that  mere  naTal  saperierity 
should  despise  every  rule  of  relative  justice,  and,  by  barefaced  power,  make 
its  own  will  the  law  of  the  ocean. 

"  The  only  difficulty  would  be,  which  to  condemn  as  moat  monstroas,  a 
neutral,  pretending  to  the  right  of  supplying  one  belligerent  with  aU  the 
means  of  mischief  to  another ;  or  a  belligerent,  insisting  upon  a  nmveisal 
right  of  search  in  all  cases  and  making  innocent  commerce  the  sport  of  its 
whim,  in  express  contempt  of  specific  regulation.  It  is  between  these  extieBM 
that  the  general  interest  of  the  commonwealth  of  nations  finds  the  true 
medium ;  as  the  numberless  treaties  between  the  different  states  of  Eanpe 
sufficiently  demonstrate.  From  these  treaties  the  most  general  infereaee  k 
for  the  general  freedom  of  commerce ;  but  every  one  of  them  contains  excep- 
tions to,  and  qualifications  of,  this  principle  ;  which,  though  general*  b  not 
universal.  So  much  with  regard  to  free  bottoms  making  five  goo&  :  which, 
however,  is  not  the  question  at  issue  between  this  Court  and  the  neatial 
powers  ;  because,  if  it  were,  it  would  exclude  all  consideration  of  the  two  other 
heads  of  this  discussion ;  namely,  *•  the  contraband  of  war/  (a  point  not 
disputed,  as  I  understand,  by  the  northern  powers),  and  *  the  right  of  search,' 
which,  under  certain  limitations,  is  expressly  recognised. 

*'  The  contraband  of  war  is  the  mere  creature  of  convention ;  the  very 
articles  which   arc   declared   contraband   with   one  power  being  ii 
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commerce  with  another.  This  point,  thua  varying  and  contradictory,  the 
right  honourable  gentletnnn  -would  reduce  into  Bomething  nonderfully 
simple.  Instead  of  resting  it  upon  the  specific  text  of  a  treaty,  he  would 
make  it  depend  solely  upon  the  will  of  the  strongest.  He  knoiva  fat  better 
than  they  who  negotiated  them  what  the  treaties  meant.  Thus,  if  naval 
materials  were  defined  as  lawful  commerce  in  some  treaties,  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  aays,  they  were  not  prohibited  as  contraband,  only 
because  the  contracting  nation  at  that  time  did  not  trade  in  such  artJclca. 
So,  loo,  if  in  the  treaty  with  Holland  of  1674,  'hemp,  flax,  and  pitch; 
ropes,  sails,  and  anchors ;  masts,  planks,  boards,  beams,  of  what  sort  of  n'ood 
soever,  and  all  other  materials  for  building  or  repairing  ships,'  are.  in  the 
Tery  words  of  the  treaty,  declared  to  be  '  wholly  free  goods,  wares,  and 
commodities,'  as  eipresslj  contradistinguished  from  contraband,  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  gives  you  two  unanswerable  reasons  why  yon  should 
hold  these  treaties  as  nothing  in  this  discussion  :  first,  says  he,  because  it 
¥fas  not  then  foreseen  that  such  things  could  he  implements  of  war  ; 
secondly,  or  if  it  had  been  foreseen,  the  exclusion  of  such  articles  from 
contraband,  in  favour  of  the  Dutch,  docs  not  affect  the  general  principle, 
inasmuch  as  the  Dutch  were  likely  to  be  always  allies  of  this  country,  or  at 
least  fiiendly.  And  the  first  of  these  powerful  arguments  he  strengthens  by 
«  very  fine  hypothesis.  *  Suppose.'  adds  the  right  honourable  gentleman, 
'  gunpowder  had  been  invented  subsequent  to  any  treaty  in  which  it  was  not 
declared  to  be  contraband,  what  sort  of  a,  Minister  would  he  be  who  would 
admit  a  neutral  power  to  assist  his  enemy  with  gunpowder,  merely  because  it 
happened  not  to  have  been  discovered  when  the  contraband  of  war  had  been 
settled  with  such  neutral  ?'  Excellent  illustration !  Why,  Sir,  in  such  a 
case  we  should  all  have  said  the  same  thing;  but  how  contemptible  is  it  to 
imply  the  present  to  be  such  a  case  !  What  an  honour  to  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century  to  have  found  out,  not  exactly  the  invention  of  gun- 
powder, but  that  hemp,  pitch,  ropes,  sails,  anchors,  and  masts,  are  become 
implements  of  war,  which  they  were  not  in  1654  and  1674!  What  a 
miraculous  talent  of  expounding  treaties  must  not  that  right  honourable 
gentleman  be  gifted  with,  who  would  make  those  articles  contraband  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  which  were  declared  free  to  the  Dutch,  because  it  was 
considered  certain  in  1674  that  the  Dutch  must  be  always  allies  or  friends, 
of  England  I — even  the  Dutch,  who,  within  only  twenty  years  before  this 
treaty,  waged  three  of  the  most  bloody  wars  with  this  country  that  it  ever 
before  sustained  with  any  naval  enemy  1  Are  the  names  of  De  Ruyter  and 
Van  Tromp  so  forgotten,  in  1674,  that  is  to  say,  two  years  after  the  cessation 
of  war  with  Holland,  that  the  hostility  of  their  country  to  this  may  not  be  as 
likely  as  its  friendship  ?  And  might  not  the  glories  of  these  celebrated  men 
afford  some  distant  guess  that '  hemp,  pitch,  ropes,  sails,  anchors,  and  masts,' 
were  in  their  lifetime  implemenU  of  war  ?  'Why,  Sir,  can  there  be  a  clearer 
proof  what  the  right  honourable  gentleman  thinks  of  this  House,  than  his 
offering  such  an  argument  as  this  in  palliation  of  this  new  war,  which  hit 
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wantonness  and  want  of  the  commonest  discretion  has  brought  upon  the 
country  ? 

*'  From  the  words  which  I  have  quoted,  you  see  that  these  concessions 
were  made  to  Holland  in  the  treaty  of  1674.  Nobody  can  be  ignorant  how 
that  country  availed  itself  of  all  its  privileges,  either  of  natural  right  or  of 
treaty,  during  the  Seven  Years*  War,  as  well  as  during  that  which  was 
terminated  at  Aix-la-Chapclle.  Throughout  these  wars,  Holland  carried 
every  neutral  right  to  its  utmost  extent  of  exertion.  Did  all  this  exertion 
disable  this  country  from  crippling  the  marine  of  France  daring  these  con- 
tests ?  And  if  this  concession  to  so  industrious  a  race  as  the  Dutch,  the 
general  carriers  of  Europe,  produced  neither  facilities  to  France  nor  injary  to 
us,  let  me  ask,  if  there  be  a  prudent  man  on  earth  who  would  have  provoked 
extremities  with  Russia,  a  power  that  has  scarcely  any  carrying  trade  what- 
ever, about  a  point  which,  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  was  absolutely 
nugatory  as  to  all  those  dangers  which  the  propensity  to  this  war  has 
discovered  and  magnified  ? 

"  But  the  right  honourable  gentleman  flatters  himself  that  he  has  found 
out  something  auspicious  to  his  cause,  in  recollecting  that  I  condemned,  at 
the  time  of  the  French  commercial  treaty  in  1 787,  your  granting  this  very 
point  to  France.  What  a  cause  of  triumph  for  the  honourable  gentleman 
That  I  censured,  as  most  undoubtedly  I  did,  the  cession  of  a  principle  to  a 
country  which  the  experience  of  ages  proved  to  be  a  kind  of  natural  enemy 
in  all  your  wars,  which  you  denied  to  one  that  scarcely  ever  was  against  yoo, 
and  which  every  maxim  of  honest  English  policy  should  prompt  yoa  to 
cultivate  as  a  sort  of  natural  friend.  I  dreaded  not  so  much  the  direct  u 
the  indirect  use  that  France  might  make  of  such  a  distinction  in  her  fiivour; 
and  I  objected  to  and  reprobated  your  yielding  that  to  Louis  the  Sixteenth 
which  you  peremptorily  refused  to  Catharine  the  Second.  If  I  undeittsad 
what  it  is  to  be  right  and  consistent,  I  was  so  in  my  discrimination  npon 
this  point,  in  that  discussion ;  and  I  am  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  wonls. 
if  the  honourable  gentleman's  animadversion  this  night  be  not  as  wesk, 
trifling,  and  fallacious,  as  were  his  original  arguments  at  the  time  he  made 
this  surrender. 

*'  So  much,  then,  as  to  the  two  first  branches  of  this  question  with  the 
neutral  powers.  With  respect  to  the  third  point^-the  right  of  search ;  that, 
under  sound  and  discreet  limitations,  is  certainly  a  right  of  belligerents ; 
but,  pushed  to  extremity,  it  becomes,  like  many  other  rights,  a  gross  wrong. 
The  right  of  search,  as  on  the  one  hand  it  does  not  rest  merely  on  unwrittea 
law,  80  neither  on  the  other  is  it  a  matter  to  be  arbitrarily  ezerdsed.  The 
thing,  as  well  as  the  manner,  is  defined  by  strict  stipulation.  As  to  the 
claim  of  convoy,  beyond  all  doubt,  if  the  privilege  of  convoy  were  abused  is 
protecting  the  trade  of  our  enemy,  that  would  be  a  very  fit  subject  of 
representation.  As  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  the  precautions  intended 
by  the  northern  powers,  they  seem  to  have  been  fully  aware  of  such  a 
possible  fraud ;  and  there  is  nothing  of  this  sort  which,  in  my  opinioB, 
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renonatrsDcs  and  reason  were  not  capable  of  settling.  Even  the  ptcscncu  of 
convoy  would  not  prevent  search,  and  justifiably  too,  in  what  the  treaties  call 
'  cases  of  lawful  suspicion.'  But  after  all,  your  final  satisfaction  may  aa  well 
depend  upon  the  convoy  as  the  ship's  documents.  A  sound  discretion  will 
be  influenced  by  the  nature  of  the  case.  It  is  not  '  search  upon  lawful  or 
urgent  suspicion,"  so  well  provided  for  in  different  treaties,  that  makes  any 
part  of  the  question  ;  it  is  the  unqualified  assumption  of  a  universal  right  to 
search  in  all  possible  cases  ;  or,  in  other  words,  subjecting  the  commerce  of 
the  world  to  vexatious  and  insulting  interruptions  and  inquiries,  without 
stint  or  distinction.  This  h  the  grievance ;  and  to  judge  of  its  justice,  I 
ask,  would  you  endure  such  treatment  yourselves  from  any  state  upon  earth  ? 
There  is  no  principle  by  wj,ich  you  tan  so  well  attain  the  knowledge  of 
relatiTe  justice,  as  by  putting  yourself  in  the  place  of  another,  aud  deciding 
upon  another  by  yourself.  The  cxient  of  what  yoii  contend  for  would,  if 
retaliated,  lay  at  the  discretion  of  any  petty  power,  not  only  all  the  free 
course  of  your  trade,  but  also  the  proud  spirit  and  the  high  feeling  which  so 
naturally  belong  to  your  naval  ascendency.  Suppose  the  King  of  Spain  at 
war  with  Algiers.  If  one  e8.sc  can  be  imagined  more  likely  than  another  to 
reconcile  you  to  this  humiliation,  it  would  be,  1  suppose,  in  favour  of  n 
Christian  King  of  Spain,  contending  with  pirates  and  robbers  and  infldel 
barbarians.  A  British  fleet  of  merchantmen,  in  the  lawful  pursuits  of  trade 
to  your  own  islands,  for  instiiiice,  of  Minorca  or  Malta,  or  destined  to  any 
other  of  the  Mediterranean  ports,  though  convoyed  by  a  squadron  of  English 
men-of-war,  would,  according  to  these  arguments,  be  liable  to  be  stopped, 
ransacked,  teased,  and  insulted,  by  the  meanest  cutter  in  the  Spanish  navy. 
Such  would  be  the  fate  to  which  your  own  maxims  would  expose  you,  unless 
you  frankly  acknowledge  that  you  have  one  measure  for  yourselves,  and 
another  for  the  rest  of  the  world.  ^Vhatever  the  shifting  gale  of  luck  and 
fortune  may  suggest  to  feeble  minds,  be  assured  that  justice  is  the  best  policy 
and  the  soundest  principle. 

"  Notwithstanding  all  the  phlegm  with  which  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  has  stigmatized  the  three  maritime  states  in  this  northern 
confederacy,  not  one  word  has  he  uttered,  aa  my  honourable  friend 
(Mr.  Grey)  has  well  observed,  against  the  King  of  Prussia,  one  of  the  most 
strenuous  parties  in  this  league.  If  the  genius  of  the  right  honourable 
gentleman's  Government  were  yet  to  be  truly  characterised,  his  conduct  in 
respect  to  this  prince  puts  it  in  the  most  glaring  colours.  Not  only  all  the 
wrong  that  may,  in  the  opinion  of  many  people,  clog  the  question,  but  that 
which  is  the  very  pith  and  marrow  of  the  whole  dispute,  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  has,  by  the  restoration  of  the  capture  in  the  Texel,  given  up 
to  the  King  of  Prussia,  Why?  Because,  safe  from  the  attacks  of  the 
British  navy,  the  King  of  Prussia  has  the  means  of  injury  in  his  tttm. 
■\\'hat  does  all  this  demonstrate,  but  that  the  right  honourable  gentleman  is 
ready  to  give  up  everything  to  force,  and  nothing  to  reason.  Instead  of 
sparing  the    feeble,    and    pulling   down  the  proud,  he  bows  down  to  the 
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mighty,  and  tramples  upon  the  weak.  With  Denmark,  Tiiliwnibie  «fc  all 
points,  the  right  honourable  gentleman  will  not  even  confer  withoat  s 
British  fleet ;  but  everything  is  made  a  peace-oflforing  to  the  King  of 
Prussia. 

**  My  honourable  friend  (Mr.  GFrey)  has  truly  and  wisely  said*  that  lie  was 
not  called  upon  to  discuss  the  question  in  dispute  as  a  general  principle. 
Certainly  not ;  the  bringing  it  to  the  present  issue  is  the  verj  perfection  of 
impolicy.  *  What ! '  answers  the  right  honourable  gentleman*  *  were  we  to 
give  that  up  which  Lord  Stormont  protested  against  in  the  year  1780?' 
Who  wanted  him  to  give  it  up  ?  Where  lay  the  necessity  of  either  ad- 
mitting or  rejecting  it  ?  A  cautious  line  of  conduct  had  saved  the  qoestioB 
from  public  discussion,  and  Europe  from  this  new  war.  The  greatest  naval 
success  cannot  obtain  more  real  advantage  for  you  than  you  might  have 
derived  from  prudence;  whilst  failure,  if  you  fail,  would  make  yonr  ^sgnoe 
tenfold.  Granting  you  all  that  you  look  to  from  arms,  are  yon  a  hit  nearer 
your  object  ?  Suppose  you  separate  Denmark  from  this  eonlederacy— 
humbled  to  the  earth,  admitting  that  she  apologise  for  her  condact,  is  the 
pretension,  therefore,  at  rest  for  ever?  Do  what  you  will,  the  daim  wiU 
not  be  extinguished  by  the  submission,  but  will  revive  with  the  means  of 
enforcing  it. 

*'  Upon  the  whole  of  this  business,  what  is  the  obvious  inference,  but  Chat 
those  who  fancy  some  strange  interest  in  this  dreadful  trade  of  wsi'  swing 
Jacobinism,  and  all  their  other  pretexts  for  its  duration,  grown  stale  aad 
disgusting — ^have  mancouvred  to  associate  with  the  national  enthnuasm  in 
favour  of  its  navy  a  point  in  which  its  real  interests  are  but  litde 
involved  ;  have  endeavoured  to  draw  from  the  public  predilection  lor  that 
service,  so  natural  and  so  well  deserved,  perhaps  the  meana  of 
some  new  plan  or  speculation  in  no  way  connected,  as  upon  former 
with  the  professed  object.  Foes  or  neutrals,  what  is  so  probable  or  so 
plausible  to  be  urged,  by  Jacobins  and  others,  as  that  these  bonoorahle 
gentlemen,  who  have  no  character  for  pacification,  and  have  yet  just  ss 
much  as  their  conduct  merits,  have  f&llen,  as  it  were,  upon  this  Incky 
question  in  good  time  to  rouse  the  expiring  energies  of  the  cottntry  into  nsw 
offers  of  lives  and  fortunes,  for  an  object  that  may  seem  nearer  and  dearer  to 
them  than  the  further  prolongation  of  the  war  with  France— the  giest 
success  of  which  its  late  conductor  has  this  night  so  minntely  detaikd 
to  you. 

''  Now,  Sir,  let  us  proceed  to  consider  this  success.  The  right  honouaUs 
gentleman  (Mr.  Dundas)  resists  the  motion  this  night,  in  a  way  whidi,  though 
not  wholly  new  from  the  same  quarter,  brings  with  every  repetition  of  As 
same  argument  some  fresh  cause  for  astonishment.  The  assertion  that  this 
war  has  been  successful,  is  not  made  now  by  that  right  honourable  gentlensa 
for  the  first  time,  it  is  true ;  but  then  his  recurrence  to  former,  fiequsntlj 
urged,  and  as  frequently  refuted,  reasonings,  is  compensated  by  soncAiag 
quite   untouched  in  past  discussions.     It  now  seems,  that  this  war 
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undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  '  conquering  the  colonies  and  destroying  the 
commerce  of  France.'      The  restoration  of  monarchy — the  overthrow  of 

jacobin  principles — the  abasement  of  France  and  confining  her  to  her  ancient 
limits — the  balance  of  power — the  cause  of  law,  order,  and  our  holy  religion — 
all  these  are  gone  by;  and  the  uplendid  reveries  that  were  soothed  by  such 
contemplations,  are  fallen,  alas  !  and  sunk  down  to  the  capture  of  ships  and 
of  tropical  settlements.  Id  this  view  of  things  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
ventures  to  compare  the  success  of  the  present  with  that  of  the  Seven  Years' 
War,  and  finds  great  consolation  in  discovering,  that  even  in  that  glorious 
contention  there  had  bteii  some  reveraee — alluding  particularly  to  Minorca 
and  to  Bochefort,  With  some  portion  of  triumph  he  refers  to  these  mis- 
fortunes, and  applies  bis  discovery,  in  rather  a  singular  manner,  as  tin  argument 
to  the  present  questioik  ;  for  be  gives  you  Ibis  piece  of  history  as  a  reason 
against  going  into  any  inquiry  regarding  the  failures  of  the  present  war. 

"  Most  unluckily  for  tbe  right  honourable  gentleman,  the  very  miafortuaes 
to  which  be  has  adverl«d  were  instantly  followed  by  inquiries  in  this  House. 
It  has  been  reserved  for  the  present  war,  though  the  most  disgraceful  io  its 
estenial,  and  the  most  wretched  in  its  domestic  consequences,  of  any  that 
this  country  ever  waged,  to  be  the  only  war  in  which  this  Ifouso  never  saw 
any  grounds  for  retroBpeel  or  revision.  All  the  collected  calamities  of  ail 
their  predecessors  for  ages,  do  not  equal,  either  in  kind  or  number,  tbe  ex- 
ploits, during  the  present  war,  of  tbe  administration  just  retired  from  office  ; 
yet  they  are  the  only  men  ever  possessed  of  the  powers  of  government  in  thia 
country,  who  never  even  in  s  single  instance  yielded  to  any  inquiry,  upon 
any  part  of  tbe  innumexnblo  disgraces  that  have  mniked  the  lant  nine  years. 
So  unlucky  is  tbe  right  honourable  gentleman  in  the  case  of  Minorca,  that  every 
thing  respecting  that  business  makes  directly  against  him.  To  whatever 
cause  tbe  loss  of  that  island  may  be  attributable,  this  House  immediately  in- 
quired into  tbe  cause.  A  person  for  whose  memory  certainly  I  have  the 
deepest  gratitude  and  love,*  then  one  of  tbe  king's  ministers,  far  from  resisting, 
as  the  right  honourable  gentleman  resists,  was  the  most  eager  in  insisting 
upon  inquiry.  Unlike  the  present  times,  the  House  of  Commons  then  had 
not  been  tutored  into  that  confidence  in  ministers  which  distinguishes  later 
periods  ;  and  the  parliamentary  inquiries  that  followed  the  failures  to  which 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  alluded,  so  far  from  embarrassing  the  opera- 
tions of  government,  or  unnerving  the  martial  energies  of  the  country,  (those 
stale  objections  to  the  approved  and  happy  practice  of  our  ancestors),  were 
succeeded  by  a  series  of  unexampled  succesBes.  Such  is  the  honourable 
gentleman's  luck  in  bis  historical  references! 

"  Not  one  word  that  I  have  ever  uttered,  or  that  ever  came  oat  of  the  Ups 
of  any  friend  of  mine  on  this  side  of  the  House,  has  tended,  even  in  the  most 
distant  degree,  to  slur  or  underrate  the  achievements  of  onr  fleets ;  and  I  will 

•  Mr.  Fox's  father  was  Secretary  of  State  when  Minorca  wbs  taken  by  the  Prench  in 
ITSe.  Sec  the  tenolutiiing  of  the  Commons  relative  to  the  loss  of  llinorcs.  Pari.  Hist. 
vol.  IV.  pp.  832—827.  Pec  also  Smollett's  Hist,  of  England,  vol,  iii,  pp.  323—828, 
rdil.  18il. 
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leave  the  House  to  judge  whether  any  persons  in  it,  or  out  of  it,  have  dwelt 
with  more  rapture  upon  the  triumphs  of  that  hranch  of  the  service  than  we 
have  done.     From  this,  however,  the  right  honourahle  gentleman  striTes  to 
draw  a  defence  of  a  nature  truly  singular.     He  endeavours  to  intermingle 
with  the  glories  of  the  navy  the  absurdities  of  his  own  expeditions,  and  asks, 
*  How  the  military  plans  can  be  all  folly,  the  naval  all  wisdom,  both  being 
advised  by  the  same  heads  ?  *     The  question  answers  itself.     It  is  in  the 
nature  of  naval  tactics,  that  a  great  deal  depends  upon  the  officers  and  men, 
upon  wind  and  w^eathcr ; — in  land  operations  a  good  plan  is  almost  every 
thing.   Yet  the  merit  of  the  Admiralty  is  indisputable.    It  is  tme,  there  were 
parts  of  the  Administration  of  Earl  Spencer  (for  whom  my  personal  respect  is 
considerable),  not  free  from  blame,  particularly  what  related  to  the  invasion 
of  Ireland ;  but  where  the  general  system  has  been  judicious  and  prosperous, 
it  would  be  invidious  to  dwell  upon  a  few  errors.     The  right  hononraUe 
gentleman  would  incorporate  these  two  services,  and  is  ready  to  take  his 
share  in  the  blame  of  the  Admiralty,  generously  commuting  the  glories  of 
his  own  department  for  their  miscarriages.     Sir,  every  presomption  u  in 
favour  of  the  Admiralty— every  proof  against  him.     Nobody  asks  aboat 
the  merit  of  the  Admiralty.     It  speaks  for  itself.     And  equally  obvious  it 
the  true  character  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman*s  department     If  sD 
his  expeditions  have  been  marked  by  discomfiture  and  disgrace ;  if  the  fiulure 
of  some  is  aggravated  by  circumstances  too  painful  to  touch  upon ;  if  snek 
armies,  with  the  courage  they  arc  known  to  possess,  have  produced  only  sndi 
effects — the  inference  is  glaring.     It  is  but  to  name  the  enterprises— and  the 
information,  the  skill,  the  vigour,  and  the  ability  of  those  who  planned  then, 
are  as  plain  as  demonstration  can  make  them.     No  man  will  ever  inquire 
about  the  wisdom  that  projected  the  expeditions  to  Quiberon,  to  Flandett* 
to  St.  Domingo,  to  Holland,  to  Ferrol,  to  Cadiz.     These  things  are  past  sU 
curiositv. 

'*The  right  honourable  gentleman  has  another  way  of  reconciling  this 
House  to  his  disasters.  With  a  precision  that  is  quite  ludicrous,  and  s 
gravity  of  face  which,  unless  he  were  certain  of  his  audience,  would  eicite  a 
suspicion  that  he  was  mocking  the  House,  he  gives  us  the  dates,  to  an  hoar, 
of  the  days  on  which  his  expeditions  sailed,  when  they  landed,  retreated,  or 
capitulated  :  sometimes  it  is  the  wind,  sometimes  the  rain,  and  sometimes  the 
frost,  the  snow,  the  cold,  the  heat ;  now  it  is  too  early,  and  then  it  is  too 
late ; — and  to  this  notable  narrative  the  House  listens  without  once  saying, 
^  Tell  us  of  a  single  military  enterprize  in  which  you  have  succeeded ;  and  if 
you  cannot,  give  us  some  better  reason  than  your  own  words  to  believe  thai 
you  are  blameless.  Let  us  inquire  into  the  facts,  and  judge  for  ouisdves.* 
The  right  honourable  gentleman,  with  this  mass  of  defeats  before  his  eyes, 
has  the  hardihood  to  talk  of  the  success  of  this  war ;  and  thinks  the  ensme- 
ration  of  islands  and  settlements,  and  a  schedule  of  captured  ships  and  frigates, 
will  so  blind  the  eyes  and  confound  the  understandings  of  men,  as  to  divert 
them  from  the  only  proper  consideration,  the  only  rational  test  of  oomparalite 
success,  namely,  tlie  relative  situation  of  the  two  countries  in  point  of  power. 
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"Of  the  word  'diveriion,'  the  right  honourable  gen  (lent  an  ^ves  us,  indeed, 
a  very  curiouu  illuBtration.  I'p  to  this  moment,  I  believe  no  man  ever  vtnder- 
stood  anything  else  by  military  diversion,  but  the  dmwiag  off,  by  means 
of  a  few,  a  larger  number  of  your  enemy,  who  might  hurt  you  more  in  an- 
other quarter.  The  expedition  to  Holland,  he  tells  ua,  had  three  objects  in 
view — the  capture  of  the  fleet — giving  the  Dutch  an  opportunity  of  shaking 
off  the  yoke  of  France — and  making  a  diversion  for  our  allies  in  Italy  and  on 
the  Rhine.  He  asks,  'Is  it  nothing  to  have  ten  ships  of  the  line  added  to 
OOT  own  navy,  which  otherwise  would  at  this  moment  be  a  means  of  annoying 
ua  in  the  hands  of  our  enemy  ? '  Sir,  in  this  as  in  every  other  instance,  the 
Ekigliah  navy  did  the  duty  assigned  to  it  nobly  ;  and  if  the  capture  of  the 
Dutch  fleet  wag  a  primary  object  of  that  memorable  expedition,  that  object 
was  accomplished  without  any  necessity  of  hazarding  any  land  experiments 
under  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  auspices;  for,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
fleet  revolted  and  surrendered  before  the  landing  on  the  Hclder-Point.  With 
respect  to  the  second  object,  namely,  giving  the  Dutch  an  opportunity  of 
shaking  off  the  yoke  of  France,  with  what  horror  they  received  your  proffered 
release  from  their  bondage,  and  the  execration  with  which  they  load  your 
name,  it  is  unnecessary  to  state.  But  in  the  third  and  grand  point,  that  of  a 
diversion  in  favour  of  our  allies,  there  we  did  wonders.  If  Europe  were 
searched,  not  a  place  could  be  found  so  well  calculated  for  enabling  a  smaller 
to  combat  a  larger  army  as  this  selected  spot.  To  this  fatal  neck  at  land 
did  that  right  honourable  gentleman  devote  thirty  thousand  British  soldiers, 
and  so  aignal  was  the  bencHt  to  oui  allies  of  this  prcciotis  diversion,  that, 
about  the  very  time  that  the  English  army  wus  making  that  respectable  re- 
treat, the  grand  armies  of  our  allies,  under  Hoize  and  Suwarrow,  were  beaten, 
dispersed,  and  routed,  never  more  to  rally  or  unite.  Such  was  the  honour- 
able gentleman's  '  diversion  '  in  Holland  ! 

"  I!ut  his  unconquercd  mind  was  not  yet  subdued  enough  from  military 
espcditions.  He  proposed  new  sources  of  renown  for  those  armies  whose 
happy  destiny  it  was  to  be  at  hia  disposal.  Because  he  failed  in  the  North, 
he  was  certain  of  success  in  the  South  ;  and,  sure  enough,  he  despatches  a 
formidable  force  under  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  to  co-operate  with  the  Aus- 
trians  in  Italy.  This  armament,  delayed  until  any  man  of  common  sense 
must  have  seen  its  total  inutility  towards  its  professed  object,  arrives  at 
Genoa,  just  in  time — for  what  ?  to  assist  General  Melas  ? — No, — but  just  in 
time  to  have  the  earliest  intelligence  of  his  total  ruin.  It  sails  into  the  road 
of  Genoa  to  sail  out  again,  and  escapes  into  the  Mediterranean  at  the  very 
time  the  Austrian  garrison  in  that  capital  passes  out  to  meet  their  defeated 
countrymen  in  the  northernmost  parts  of  Italy!  But  was  this  co-operation 
desired  by  the  Austriana  ?  No  such  wish  was  depressed  or  felt.  The  right 
honourable  gentleman  plainly  enough  lets  us  understand  the  direct  contrary. 
And  was  it  thus  that  British  armies  were  accustomed  to  be  treated  in  former 
wars  ?  \Vas  it  in  this  way  that  Prince  Eugene  acted  towards  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough ?     What,  then,  is  the  fact  ?  but  that  the  hitherto  untarnished  repu- 
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tation  of  our  arms  has  so  suffered  under  the  baneful  roismanagemeiit  of  bis 
majesty's  late  ministers,  that  the  co-operation  of  twenty  thousand  English- 
men  is  so  slighted  by  our  allies,  that  they  deprecated  their  aid,  and  reaolTed 
to  touch  nothing  belonging  to  us — ^but  our  guineas. 

*'  Now,  Sir,  as  to  the  delay  of  this  expedition  to  Italy,  let  me  implore  the 

attention  uf  the  House  to  the  right  honourable  gentleman*8  defence.     With 

the  same  admirable  minuteness,  as  to  days  and  dates,  he  tells  you  that  tlus 

grand  scheme  was  determined  upon  on  the  22nd  of  February.     On  the  23nL 

he  told  it  to  the  King.     On  the  24th,  he  told  it  to  the  Duke,     On  the  28th 

the  Duke  told  him  something.     The  right  honourable  gentleman  then  reads 

two  letters,  the  one  from  Sir  Charles  Stuart,  the  other  ikt>m  tke  Dvke  of 

York,  in  support  of  this  part  of  his  defence.     I  have  been  called  a  mw 

member  this  night ;  and  new  and  raw,  indeed,  must  I  be,  and  wboUy  igno* 

rant  of  the  practice  of  this  House,  if  I  could  hear,  without  reprobation,  that 

which  would  have  been  scouted  and  spumed  in  the  good  times  of  the  Fnglish 

constitution,  when  a  spirit  of  just  jealousy  of  its  rights,  and  a  proper  sense 

of  its  independence,  prevailed  in  this  House,  instead  of  a  blind  confidence  in 

the  Executive  Grovemment.     In  such  times,  no  Minister  wonld  have  dsied 

to  have  read  to  the  House  of  Commons  of  England  the  garbled  extracts, 

just  as  suited  his  own  purpose,  of  letters  from  general  officers,  as  an  excoR 

for  miscarriages,  affecting  in  the  nearest  and  dearest  sense  the  honour  sad 

interests  of  the  country.     It  is  true  that  I  have  not  been,  for  some  time,  in 

habits  of  intercourse  with  the  illustrious  person  who  is  at  the  head  of  the 

army ;  but  greatly  indeed  must  he  be  changed  from  what  I  knew  him,  if  he 

would  not  mark  with  his  abhorrence  this  style  of  palliatioa.     For  what  b  it, 

and  what  does  it  prove  ? — that,  if  there  were  nothing  more  than  we  have 

heard,  his  Royal  Highness  ought  to  be  instantly  impeached.     The  nationsi 

defence  of  England — its  militia,  is  cut  up  by  the  roots ;  the  general  body  of 

its  officers  is  disgusted  by  the  laws  passed  in  1799,  which  transfened  to  the 

line  so  large  a  proportion  of  its  best  disciplined  men.    These  men,  leavingths 

militia  a  mere  skeleton,  are  incorporated  with  regular  regiments,  and  csi- 

barked  for  Holland ;  and,  seven  months  after  their  first  embarkation  to,  sad 

five  months  after  their  return  from  that  disastrous  enterpriae,  their  (km* 

mander-in-Chief  informs  the  Executive  Government,  if  we  are  to  beUeve  the 

right  honourable  gentleman, '  that  it  will  take  full  two  months  to  disdpIiBB 

them  into  fitness  for  actual  service  !*     Was  there  ever  such  a  ^fffwm  as  fSbM 

hazarded  before  an  assembly  of  rational  men ! 

'*  *  But,  had  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  expedition  been  able  to  sail 
sooner :  * — '  If  the  battle  of  Marengo  had  not  been  lost :'— '  Bmi/*^^  U''^ 
Why,  Sir,  I  do  not  know  what  degree  of  fortune  there  may  be  in  this  bsttls 
or  in  that ;  but  I  believe  the  right  honourable  gentleman  never  woold  have 
been  more  mistaken  than  he  would  have  found  himself  even  in  the  event  of 
Bonaparte's  defeat  at  Marengo.  Such  were  the  precautions  of  that  iriiilial 
mind  ;  so  well  did  he  arrange  his  measures ;  so  little  did  he,  in  truth,  tratt 
to  mere  fortune,  that  if,  against  all  probability,  Marengo  had  been  lost,  that 
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mighty  geniiu  had  so  dUposcd  hin  resources,  that  many  a  bloody  battle  must 
have  been  gained  by  his  enemies  before  they  could  hare  made  much  impres- 
■ion  upon  the  incomparable  system  of  his  operations  Id  Italy  last  summer. 
1  defy  imbecility  itaelf  to  string  together  a.  more  motley  pack  of  excuses  than 
the  right  hononrahle  gentleman  has  laid  before  the  House  this  night. 
'  Amsterdam  had  been  taken,  if  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  had  landed  on  the 
leth  instead  of  the  2Tth  of  August— Sir  Charles  Stuart's  dislike  to  the 
RnaaiauB  protracted  Sir  Ralph's  departure  for  the  Meditcnanean — Ten 
tboDMod  Irish  militia  were  to  come  to  England,  and  ten  thousand  Fjigligh 
to  go  to  Ireland — Some  of  the  troops  wanted  their  new  coatB,  some  their 
aims — One  expedition  sailed  on  the  8lh  of  April,  took  shelter  on  the  13th, 
and  re-sailed  on  the  24t]i — It  was  designed  to  assist  the  Austrisns,  but  the 
Atutrians  would  not  be  assisted — There  was  no  plan  or  concert  between  the 
two  Courts — An  account. current  with  the  Seven  Years'  War  ;  took  more  ships 
than  Lord  Chatham,  aiid  more  islands — St.  Domingo  was  unhealthy,  and 
rather  expensive ;  hnt  it  was  a  good  market — This  war  has  opened  worlds  of 
now  markets — Returns,  even  to  a  man,  of  the  new-raised  corps  at  Gibraltar, 
Minorca,  Malta,  Portugal;  and  the  total  of  your  force,  now  and  in  1797, 
with  a  most  comfortable  esactncss — ^The  history  of  England  from  1755  to 
1782 — from  fievemdroog  to  the  Havannah.'  In  a  word,  such  a  series  of 
insulting  puerilities  as  bo  House  of  Parliament  was  ever  before  entertained 
with  under  the  name  of  a  defence  !  So  much,  for  the  present,  of  the  laU 
8«cretary ;  and  now  to  proceed  to  another  view  of  the  success  of  tl>is  war. 

"  The  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  tells  us,  that  he  forbears  going 
over  the  military  exploits,  only  because  his  right  honourable  friend  has  put 
those  things  in  the  clearest  light.  He  is  equally  positive  as  to  the  success 
of  the  war  ;  but  not  to  usurp  upon  his  truly  fortunate  colleague,  he  has  his 
own  peculiar  instances  to  detail,  of  prosperity,  of  comfort,  and  of  multiplied 
happiness— all  flowing  in  upon  the  country  (ram  his  own  more  immediate 
department.  Quite  scandalized  at  my  honourable  friend's  statement  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  national  debt  in  consequence  of  this  war,  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  pares  down  its  amount  since  1793  to  the  trifle  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  millions ;  and  how  ?  by  a  mode  surprisingly  curious 
indeed.  First,  he  cuts  out  the  flfty-six  millions  for  which  the  income-tsji  is 
mortgaged  ;  and  next,  he  desires  you  to  forget  all  that  the  Bale  of  the  land- 
tax  has  already  purchased,  or  may  yet  redeem.  Alas,  Sir!  there  is  not  a 
gentleman  in  this  House  who  would  rejoice  more  than  myself  if  the  income- 
tax  could  be  set  down  for  nothing ;  and  I  cannot  help  admiring  that 
insensibility  under  which  the  right  honourable  gentleman  passes  over  a 
grinding  impost  that  has  ripped  open  the  private  concerns,  and  reduced  the 
necessary  comforts,  of  every  man  in  England.  The  extinction  of  debt  from 
the  sale  of  the  land-tax  carries  its  own  evil  in  its  tall ;  and  we  might  as  well 
rejoice  at  our  prosperity  from  that  measure,  as  a  private  man  would  from 
paying  his  debts  by  bringing  his  estate  to  the  hammer.  The  debts  in  so  fat 
may  be  paid,  but  the  estate  is  gone  for  ever.     The  right  honourable  gentle- 
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it  at  the  expense  of  near  three  hundred  miliiong  of  debt.  If  you  have  taken 
the  French  Ulanda,  you  have  made  a  bootless  capture;  for  you  are  ready 
enough  to  restore  them  as  the  price  or  peace.  You  have  taken  if<knds — 
but  you  have,  at  the  same  time,  laid  the  house  of  Austria  prostrate  at  the 
feet  of  triumphant  France.  Have  you  restored  monarchy  ?  Its  very  hopes 
are  entombed  for  ever.  Have  you  destroyed  Jacobinism,  as  you  coll  it  ? 
Your  resistance  has  made  it  stronger  than  ever.  Have  you  reduced  (he 
power  of  France  ?  France  is  aggr,indized  beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of 
former  ambition.  Have  you  driven  her  within  her  ancient  frontiers  ?  She 
has  enlarged  hcrxetf  to  the  Rhine  and  to  the  Alps,  and  added  five  millions  to 
her  population  in  the  centre  of  Europe.  You  had  ail  the  great  states  of 
Europe  for  youi-  allies  against  France  :  what  is  become  of  them  ?  All 
that  you  have  not  ruined,  are  your  determined  enemies.  \^'Tiere  are  the 
neutral  powers  ?  Every  one  of  them  leagued  with  this  very  France  for  your 
destruction.  Could  all  this  be  chance  ?  No,  Sir  ;  it  is  the  true  succession 
of  effect  to  cause.  It  is  the  legitimate  issue  of  your  own  system.  You 
began  in  foolishness,  and  you  end  in  mischief.  Tell  me  one  single  object  of 
the  war  that  you  have  obtained.  Tell  me  one  evil  that  you  have  not  brought 
npon  yonr  country.  Yet  this  House  will  not  inquire.  The  right  honourable 
gentleman  (Mr.  l)undas)  says, '  We  have  had  more  difficulliea  lo  encounter 
than  any  former  Government,  for  we  had  constantly  thwarting  us  the 
implacable  monster  Jacobinism.'  Sir,  Jacobinism  has  in  it  no  property  so 
snre  as  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  system  to  propagate  and  confirm  it. 
That  system  has  given  to  Jacobinism  life  and  nutriment,  strength  and 
maturity,  which  it  could  not  have  derived  from  any  other  course.  Bent 
upon  crushing  every  idea  of  any  reform,  they  resolved  to  stifle  the  once  free 
genius  of  the  English  mind,  and  suspend  some  of  the  moat  valuable  parts  of 
the  English  constitution,  rather  than  yield  one  Jot.  Hence  their  Administni' 
tion  was  marked,  in  this  country,  by  a  succession  of  infringements  upon  the 
dearest  tights  of  the  people — by  invasions  and  rebellions  in  another  country. 
The  parent  source  of  all  these  disorders  is  that  baneful  impolicy  in  which 
1>oth   the  right    honourable   gentlemen   endeavour   to  implicate   the  House. 

*  All  that  we  have  done,'  says  the  right  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Dundas), 
who,  to  be  sure,  is  more  a  man  of  things  than  words,  '  has  been  approved  by 
all,  except  a  small  remnant  of  this  House  '  (an  expression  which  he  uses,  I 
presume,  to  show,  that  though  an  Act  of  Parliament  may  incorporate 
legislatures,  it  cannot  unite  languages)  ;  and  the  other  gentleman  is  so 
anxious  to  establish  the  popularity  of  his  system,  that  he  almost  reproaches 
the  House  with  coldness  in  their  support  of  him.     He  complains  that  only 

*  seven-eighths  '  of  the  members  of  this  House  were  for  his  measures,  when 
he  had  nine  tenths  of  the  people. 

"  If,  Sir,  this  were  true  of  the  people  they  would  almost  deserve  their 
present  fate.  But  the  drift  of  all  this  is  obvious  enough.  This  identification 
of  himself  with  the  House — this  laborious  shifting,  as  it  were,  of  the  right 
honourable  gentleman's  own  resjionsibility  upon  their  votes,  is  very  intel- 
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ligible;  and  he  falls  into  that  classical  correctness  which  I    have  before 
noticed  in  his  right  honourable  friend,  in  his  great  seal  to  make  that  point 
clear.   Though  he  has  had  three  Parliaments  chosen,  one  would  have  thought 
pretty  well  to  his  taste,  he  asserts  that  even  the  majorities  of  this  Hoow 
could  not  come  up  to  the  tone  of  the  public,  in  favour  of  his  measures,  which, 
he  says,  had  the  sanction  of  all  but  a  few  '  exploded  opinions*  in  this  House. 
'  Exploded  opinions,*  then,  he  defines  to  be  opinions  which  this  House  nega- 
tives by  its  majorities.     The  right  honourable  gentleman  must  aUow  me  to 
inform  him,  that  his  great  and  justly  revered  father  spent  the  gjeater  part  of 
his  life  in  the  enforcement  of  such  exploded  opinions.     I  must  remind  hiai, 
that  he  himself  was  for  sometime  tainted   with  such  exploded  opiaii 
'  Exploded  opinions '  have  distinguished  many  of  the  wisest  and  best 
this  nation  ever  produced ;  and  though  I  lament  the  sufferings  of  my  eoontry 
from  the  neglect  of  those  opinions,  I  assure  the  right  honourable  gentlesMa 
and  this  House,  that  there  is  nothing  on  which  I  should  so  steadily  rdy  for 
the  regard  of  good  men  living,  or  of  posterity,  when  in  my  gTare,  as  those 
very  opinions  which  the  votes  of  this  House  have  enabled  the  right  hoooar- 
able  gentleman  to  stigmatize  as  '  exploded.*    In  point  of  fact,  however,  Iks 
right  honourable  gentleman,  still  surveying  himself  in  the  flattery  of  his  ova 
mirror,  is  wholly  mistaken  about  these  exploded  ojnnions.     It  was  to  Aese 
exploded  opinions  that  the  negotiations  of  Paris  and  Lisle  are  attribotdde. 
We  gave  strong  reasons  in  this  House  for  peace.     The  puUic  thought  witk 
us ;  and  we  have  his  own  words,  that  he  entered  upon  that  treaty  only  is 
compliance  with  what  he  now  calls  *  exploded  opinions.* 

*'  But  the  right  honourable  gentleman  has  a  keen  anxiety  leat  this 
should  not  continue  to  think  these  opinions  quite  so  exploded  ;  lor  be 
'  Will  this  House,  by  going  into  the  proposed  inquiry,  disgrace  its 
votes  ?  *  To  which  I  answer.  Yes,  certainly ;  if  this  House  wQl  sate  ^ 
country.  In  the  very  House  of  Commons,  to  which  I  before  alladsdfthe 
early  scene  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  *  exploded  opinions,*  dui 
very  stimulus  to  pride  was  urged,  though  without  eflfoci.  That  npuss,  as 
well  ns  this  House,  was  questioned,  '  Will  you,  the  uniform  auppotteis  of 
this  war  against  America,  disgrace  your  former  votes  ?*  But,  Sir,  they  did 
disgrace  their  former  votes  ;  and  by  so  doing,  they  did  honour  to  Ibiiwclifi, 
and  saved  their  country.  That  Parliament  was  a  retracting  and  a  reosatiBg 
Parliament.  Bitter  as  it  was,  the  draught  was  swallowed ;  and  I  have  as 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  this  House,  to  rescue  this  country,  if  that,  ii 
be  possible,  from  the  perils  in  which  the  right  honourable 
involved  it,  must  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  its  predecessor  in  1788; 
renouncing  the  right  honourable  gentleman  and  his  system  together, 
this  country  from  its  impending  dangers. 

**  Now,  Sir,  I  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  late  change  of 
tion.  Before  I  touch  upon  the  others,  allow  me  to  say,  that,  with  lespscf  Is 
one  of  thorn,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  easy,  if  possible,  to  find  a  mia  ia  tks 
whole  community  better  suited  to,  or  more  capable  of,  the  high  ofllee  he  flls. 
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than  the  dUtinguisbed  person  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty  :  I  mean  the  Eorl 
of  St.  Vincent;  but  bcjoiul  him,  I  own,  I  do  not  feel  myself  able  to  say  one 
word  that  can  be  very  agreeable  lo  any  inilividual  of  the  remainder.  As  to 
the  mere  change,  it  is  true,  that  no  change  can  he  for  the  worse  ;  for  I  defy 
the  evil  genius  of  the  country  to  pick  out  an  equal  number  of  men  from  any 
part  of  England,  whose  measures  could,  in  the  same  space  of  lime,  reduce  the 
country  to  a  more  deplorable  stale  than  that  in  which  tbe  retired  Ministers 
bare  left  it.  But  wan  there  no  alternative  for  the  country  between  them 
and  their  esact  successors  ?  I  feel  this  to  be  a  very  unpleasant  part  of  this 
night's  nnavoidafale  diBcuesion  ;  in  matters  of  importance,  however,  delicacy 
must  give  place  todutj-.  The  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  not,  perhaps, 
quite  free  from  redumlancy,  has  blended  wiih  his  panegyric  of  the  honour- 
able gentleman  over  against  me,  (Mr.  Addington),  a  gaudy  picture  of  the 
impottance  of  the  chair  which  you,  Sir,  occupy.  I  agree  that  the  office  of 
Speaker  is  a  high  and  honourable  station.  It  is  certainly  the  first  dignity  in 
this  HoUH  ;  and,  I  suppose  it  was  merely  for  the  public  good,  that  both  your 
pndeceiaors  descended  from  that  altitude  to  infrriar  placet,  but  happening  to 
be  at  the  same  time  situations  of  infinitely  more  emolninent  and  power.  A 
man,  however,  may  be  an  exeoUent  chairman  of  this  House,  as  tbe  late  Speaker 
undoubtedly  was,  without  being  e.^actly  quahfied  for  the  office  of  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  At  the  present  moment  this  is  all  that  I  think  it  necessary  to 
■ay  with  regard  to  tbe  respectable  gentleman  whom  you,  Sir,  have  succeeded. 
"  The  next  in  point  of  importance,  both  of  office  and  character,  is  the  noble 
lord  upon  the  opposite  bench,  (Lord  Hawkesbury),  who  has  richly  shared 
those  florid  praises  wliich  the  right  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Pitt)  has 
poured  so  fluently  upon  the  whole  body  of  his  successors.  I  assure  tbe  noble 
lord,  that  I  have  as  much  respect  for  him  as  I  can  have  for  any  person 
of  whom  1  jiersonally  know  so  little.  He  has  been,  it  is  true,  a  member  of 
this  House  for  many  years,  and,  I  doubt  not,  a  very  diligent  member  ;  but, 
if  you  had  polled  tbe  country,  not  an  individual  could  be  found  in  it  less 
happily  selected  for  the  peculiar  department  he  occupies  than  the  noble  lord  ; 
tbe  noble  lord  who.  in  whatever  else  be  may  surpass  them,  does  not  yield  to 
any  one  of  those  whom  he  officially  succeeds,  in  the  virulence  of  his  obloquies 
upon  the  French  Revolution  ;  who  has  spent  as  many  hours  in  this  House  as 
any  member  of  the  late  or  present  Ministry,  in  showing  the  irredeemable 
infamy  of  treating  with  that  '  republic  of  regicides  and  assassins,'  NcTet, 
surety,  was  there  a  worse  calculated  proposer  of  peace  to  Paris  than  the  very 
noble  lord  who  was  for  cutting  the  matter  quite  short,  and  marching  off-hand 
to  that  capital.  What,  then,  is  this  country  to  expect  ?  A  change  of  system  ? 
No :  for  all  that  tbe  public  have  learnt  upon  this  subject  is  this,  that  the  new 
Ministers  are  come  in  distinctly  and  expressly  to  support  the  system  of  the 
former  ;  with  this  single  exception,  (which  makes  any  hope  of  establishing 
the  tranquillity  of  (he  country  recently  united  to  us  wholly  desperate),  that 
they  are  hostile  to  the  only  measure  of  their  predecessors  which  has  any 
pretension  to  wisdom  and  good  policy. 
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*'  Before  I  proceed  to  the  conclusion  of  this  part  of  my  subject,  I  muit  beg 
leave  to  say  something  upon  this  much-talked-of  subject  of  Catholic  emanci- 
pation.    As  to  the  mere  word  '  emancipation/  I  agree  with  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  (Mr.  Pitt),  that  the  expression  is  not  the  best  adapted  to  the 
case.     It  is  not  emancipation,  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  term,  that  the 
Catholic  wants,  or  that  the  Government  can  grant ;  it  b  the  removal  of  the 
civil  disabilities  that  remsdn,  and  that  remain  for  no  end  either  of  aecority,  of 
policy,  or  of  prudence — insulting  and  vexatious  distinctions,  beneficial  to  no 
interest  whatever — but  the  fruitful  source  of  jealousy,  discord,  and  national 
weakness.     The  right  honourable  gentleman  talks  of  the  King's  reign  having 
been  a  series  of  concessions  to  the  Catholics.    Sir,  the  King^s  reign  is  ma^ed 
by  no  concessions  which  the  blameless  conduct  of  the  Catholics  was  not 
calculated  to  exact  from  the  most  unwilling  government  in  the  world.    He 
talks  of  what  has  been  given  to  the  Catholics.     Sir,  you  give  them  nothing 
while  you  deprive  them  of  a  right  to  sit  in  this  House.  I  know  of  no  political 
rights  which  ought  not  to  be  common  to  all  the  King's  subjects,  and  I  am 
sure  that  a  system  of  proscription,  on  account  of  theological  differencea,  will 
for  ever  be  found  not  more  unjust  and  absurd  than  pernicious.     If  this  prin- 
ciple needed  illustration,  Ireland  affords  it  beyond  the  power  of  controveray. 
Divided  by  the  Government  it  presents  a  constant  temptation  to  your  enemj. 
Rebellion  is  the  fruit  of  bad  policy,  and  invasion  is  encourag^  by  disanioD. 

"  In  mentioning  the  name  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  (so  strangely  quoted  by  an 
honourable  gentleman,  as  having  contributed  to  the  misfortunes  of  Ireland  by 
his  proposal  regarding  the  Catholics),  though  I  am  eager  to  avow  my  parti- 
alities for  that  noble  person,  it  is  not  from  private  friendship  or  pprwmri 
regard  that  I  call  upon  any  really  candid  man  to  deny,  if  he  be  able,  apoa 
his  honour  and  conscience,  that  the  system  introduced  by  that  noUe  bid 
would  not,  if  then  adopted,  have  prevented  those  dreadful  scenes  of  havoe, 
murder,  and  devastation,  which  have  since  desolated  that  wretched  coontry. 
Let  it  be  for  ever  remembered,  that,  with  all  the  industry  which  has  been 
employed  in  making  up  the  reports  of  the  Irish  Lords  and  Commona  upaa 
these  subjects,  not  a  vestige  of  evidence  appears,  but  the  direct  contrary,  that 
any  approach  was  made  to  seek  assistance  from  France,  or  that  even  the  moft 
distant  idea  of  separation  from,  or  setting  up  for  independence  of  this  conntiy, 
was  entertained  in  Ireland,  until  every  petition  for  peaceful  redress  of 
grievances  was  spumed  and  rejected. 

"  But,  Sir,  this  concession,  to  which  a  few  years  since,  (when,  in  my  fall 
belief,  it  would  have  prevented  all  the  calamities  that  hare  since  happmcd.) 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  was  so  determined  an  enemy,  and  of  which 
he  is  now,  it  seems,  a  martyr,  was  to  have  been,  in  his  hands,  accompanied 
with  God  knows  what  guards  and  qualifications.  As  to  the  apprehenaioiia,  I 
think  all  such  wholly  chimerical — but  no  matter.  Wliaterer  apprehensiona 
to  Church  or  State  the  fearful  or  the  zealous  might  entertain,  from  the  grant  of 
this  Catholic  claim,  they  were  nil  to  be  composed  and  done  away  by  the 
liealin^,  wholesome,  tranquillizing  plan  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman: 
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and,  after  raising  our  expectation  to  the  htghost  pilcli  in  Tavour  of  this  choice 
scheme,  this  choice  scheme,  he  tells  u9,  must  he  tucked  up  in  his  own 
breast.  Now,  that  the  right  honourable  genilcmnn  should  not  impart  his 
project  to  us  on  this  side,  wliose  dieliko  to  it  ho  anticipates,  la  nothing  ;  but 
that  be  should  resolve  to  keep  this  House  and  tho  public  in  total  ignorance 
of  this  moat  wise  and  peifcct  system,  is  utterly  unaceouu tabic.  The  right 
honourable  gentleman's  steady  determination  to  hide  from  the  world  this 
piece  of  excellence,  reminds  mc  of  a  saying  of  Mr,  Burke,  who.  in  liia  fine 
strain  of-ridicule,  observed,  that  if  torture  could  ever  bo  justified,  it  would 
be  when  a  man  refused  to  revual  what  he  iisserled  would  be  a  mighty  bcncAt 
to  mankind.  Torture  had  of  late  been  liberally  applied  to  extort  the  con- 
fession of  evil ;  and  if  oni?  could  give  the  right  honourable  gentleman  credit 
for  the  just  grounds  of  his  egotism,  it  would  almost  tempt  n  wish  that  he 
were  compelled  to  disclose  this  blessed  secret.  So  obdurate  b  he  upon  this 
point,  that  he  not  only  seals  his  lips  against  such  a  happy  disclosure,  and 
proclaims  his  determination  not  to  introduce,  in  his  own  person,  any  question 
upon  this  subject,  but  hb  absolutely  forbids  the  House  from  discussing  il, 
by  declaring,  that  such  discussion  will  not  be  useless  merely,  hut  mis- 
chievous. It  is  not,  however,  to  this  part  of  the  business  alone  that  tlie 
right  honourable  gentleman's  mysteries  are  coDfioed;  everything  connected 
with  it  ia  to  be  shrowdcd  in  silence  and  concealment.  After  avowing  very 
fairly,  so  far,  though  not  the  direct  camposition,  the  sense  and  spirit  of  the 
paper  difiused  through  Ireland  in  his  name;  and  aiW  owning  that  his  in- 
ability to  propose  his  Catholic  regulations,  as  a  Minister,  wsa  alone  the  cause 
of  his  resigning  his  office  ;  tlie  right  honourable  gentleman  protests  against 
further  explanation.  '  No  further  avowal  or  denial  shall  bo  drawn  from  him, 
cither  now  or  hereafter.'  This,  surely,  is  the  most  extraordinary  declaration 
that  ever  fell  from  the  lips  of  a  public  man.  The  right  honourable  gentle- 
miin  resigns  his  office,  because  he  cannot  propose  his  measure.  To  Ireland 
he  sends  his  sentiments,  as  thoy  arc  conveyed  by  a  friend  of  his,  in  the  paper 
alluded  to.  He  describes  his  plan  to  this  House  as  the  perfection  of  all 
wisdom ;  and  upon  all  these  points  he  defies  interrogatory,  and  deprecates 
eummenl. 

■'  The  right  honourable  (gentleman  asks,  '  Is  it  wonderful  that  the  Sove- 
rci^;"  should  have  an  opiniou  r"  No,  certainly  ;  and  if  the  right  honourable 
RCntleman  did  not  make  himself  acquainted  with  his  Sovereign's  opinion 
upon  this  point,  hiag  before  the  proposed  introduction  of  his  meditated 
system,  ho  was  guilty  of  a  breach  of  duty.  In  what  possible  way  can  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  be  exculpated  from  the  charge  of  gross  irre- 
veicnce  lo  the  King,  or  of  abusing  so  many  millions  of  his  people  ?  He 
denies  tliat  any  positive  pledge  was  given  lo  the  Catholics  at  the  Union ; 
but  admits  that  it  wiis  natural  for  them  lo  cherish  expectation  from  it 
Xaiurall  Why,  unless  they  reasoned  very  deeply,  indeed,  upon  the  right 
hommrablc  f^entlcman's  mind,  such  an  expectation  was  inevitable.  In  the 
nature  of  things  tlioj  must  have  looked  upon  it  as  a  certainty. 

VOL.   II-  3  b 
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'*  I  shall  say  nothing  of  the  other  means  employed   to   accompluh  the 
Union ;  but  in  respect  to  the  operation  of  the  Catholic  question  upon  that 
measure,  I  can  easily  conceive,  that  if  any  friend  of  the  Catholics,  my  relation 
the  Duke  of  Leinster  for  instance,  or  any  other  person  well  affected  to  their 
cause,  or  any  of  the  leading  Catholics  themselves,  should  have  been  con- 
sulted by  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  what  can  be  so  likely  as  that  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  should  have  hinted  in  private,  what  he  has  so 
distinctly  stated  in  public,  namely,  that  the  shortest,  surest  course  to  the 
attainment  of  their  objects  would  be,  their  support  of  that  measure,  firom 
the  adoption  of  which  alone  those  concessions  could  flow  which  were  so  often 
refused  by  provincial  prejudice,  ignorance,  and  injustice.     Upon  the  other 
hand,  I  cannot  conceive  anything  more  probable  than  that  the  reluctance  of 
those  early  enemies  to  the  Union,  who  are,  at  the  same  time,  such  infuriated 
terrorists  in  favour  of  Protestant  ascendency,  had  been  subdued  by  asra- 
rances  that  an  Imperial  Parliament  alone  could  raise  a  barrier  sufficieatlj 
powerful  to  beat  back  the  claims  of  the  Catholics,  so  often,  and  so  likely  to 
be  often  preferred  in  the  Parliament  of  that  country.     It  appears  to  me  that 
nothing  could  be  at  once  more  likely,  and  more  like  a  pledge,  than  all  this. 
when  those  public  declarations  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman  are  re- 
membered, which  left  no  reserve  upon  this— that  for  either  giving  or  reject- 
ing the  Catholic  claim,  the  justice  to  feel  it,  the  liberality  to  grant  it,  and  the 
strength  to  secure  it  to  the  one  sect,  without  mischief  to  the  other,  eould  be 
expected  in  a  general  Parliament  of  the  empire — and  in  that  alone. 

''  That  both  parties  in  Ireland  are  discontented  and  disgusted,  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  too  true.  To  the  Protestant  zealot  there  is  no  secority.  to 
the  Catholic  claimant  no  satisfaction.  Such  is  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man*s  infelicity  upon  this  great  question,  that  the  measure  which  was  to  he 
the  remedy  becomes  the  source  of  all  distempers.  Instead  of  quieting,  he 
has  agitated  every  heart  in  that  country.  The  epoch  from  which  was  to 
begin  the  reign  of  comfort  and  confidence,  of  peace  and  equity  and  jnsticf, 
is  marked,  even  on  its  outset,  by  the  establishment  of  that  which  rests  every 
civil  blessing  upon  the  caprice  of  power.  Ill-starred  race  !  to  whom  this 
vaunted  union  was  to  be  the  harbinger  of  all  happiness;  and  of  which  the 
first  fruit  is  martial  law, — or,  in  other  words,  the  extinguishment  of  all  liv 
whatsoever ! 

*'  The  situation  of  the  King,  and  of  this  House,  upon  the  subject,  is  quite 
uncxam])led.  His  Majcsty^s  prerogative  is  clear  and  undoubted  to  chsage 
his  servants,  to  give  or  to  refuse  his  assent  to  every  law ;  but  it  is  a  gross 
breach  of  the  privileges  of  this  House,  and  a  deep  violation  of  the  consti- 
tution, to  use  the  King's  name  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  its  deUbeiatioBS. 
Here  id  not  only  an  introduction  of  the  King*s  name,  but  a  declared  iacs- 
pacity  to  propose  a  salutary  system,  on  account  of  objections  which  the 
constitution  of  the  country,  and  the  undoubted  rights  of  this  House,  will 
not  allow  to  be  even  mentioned  or  hinted  at.  Sir,  I  respect  the  monarchical 
purt  of  this   government;    but  the   Monarch  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
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sentiments  of  a  member  of  Parliament :  ant]  foi  the  wonders  of  theae  ttmea 
was  reserved  a  public  declaration  wilhin  these  wftlls,  coming  from  high 
aathority,  that  a  plan  of  acknowledged  benefit  cannot  be  propoBed  here, 
unless  it  comes  recommended  from  the  Crown,  of  which,  by  the  constitution 
of  the  coontry,  it  should  be  the  peculiar  genius  of  this  House  to  be  wholly 
independent. 

"  This  surely  is  a  strange  state  of  things  ;  and  every  thing  connected  with 
it  is  of  the  same  character.  As  a  right,  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
denies  the  claim  of  the  Catholics.  He  would  give  them  nothing  as  a  right — 
but  he  thinks  the  concession  expedient.  This.  Sir.  is  not  my  sense  of  the 
Catholic  claim.  I  would  grant  it,  not  merely  hccauBe  it  ia  expedient,  but 
because  it  is  just.  Those  who  press  the  doctrine  of  virtual  repreaentalion  to 
the  utmost  length,  never  ventured  to  carry  it  ao  far  as  oven  to  pretend  that 
it  extended  to  the  privation  of  the  Catholic  body,  Catholice,  in  my  opinion, 
have  rights  as  well  as  Protestants.  Thoy  have  both  rights  conjointly ;  not 
resting  upon  light  or  frail  grounds,  but  forming  the  very  base  and  foundation 
of  our  civil  system ;  and  the  government  which  doea  not  acknowledge  these 
rights  of  man  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  (notwithstanding  the 
constant  clamour  against,  and  abuse  of  that  phrase),  not  as  theories  and 
■peculations,  but  as  active  and  living  principles,  is  not,  and  cannot  be  a 
legitimate  Government. 

"  The  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  the  style  of  argument  which  has  been 
used  in  defence  of  the  duration  of  these  dreadful  laws  in  Ireland,  furnish  a 
sentence  of  condemnation  agciinst  the  Government  of  that  country,  much 
stronger  than  any  that  was  ever  used  by  thoBC  who,  so  nnavnilinglj-,  raised 
their  voices  against  a  system  of  terror,  of  free  quarters,  of  conflagration,  and 
torture.  If  it  he  true,  as  they  allege,  that  treason  has  tainted  that  people  to 
the  bono — if  the  poison  of  Jacobinism,  as  they  call  it,  pervade  the  whole 
mind  of  the  multitude — if  disloyalty  be  so  rooted  and  so  universal  that 
military  despotism  can  alone  make  the  country  habitable — it  would  be 
against  the  experience  of  the  world  that  such  a  wide  and  deadly  disaffection 
could,  or  ever  did,  exist  in  any  nation  on  the  globe  except  from  the  faults  of 
its  governors. 

"  To  this  country,  too — to  England,  what  a  contradiction  is  the  conduct 
of  those  honourable  gentlemen  to  their  professions !  This  nation  was  to 
reap  marvellous  blessings  from  the  Union ;  but  of  what  benefit  is  the  junc- 
tion of  four  or  five  millions  of  traitors  ?  Such,  the  laws  proposed  by  these 
honourable  gentlemen  tell  you,  the  Irish  are ; — but  such  I  tell  you  they  are 
not.  A  grosser  outrage  upon  truth,  a  greater  libel  upon  a  generous  people, 
never  before  was  uttered  or  insinuated.  They  who  can  find  reason  for  all 
this,  in  any  supposed  depravity  of  the  Irish,  totally  misunderstand  theb 
character.  Sir,  1  love  the  Irish  nation.  1  know  a  good  deal  of  that  people. 
I  know  much  of  Ireland  from  having  seen  it ;  I  know  more  from  privat« 
friendship  with  individuals.  The  Irish  may  have  their  faults,  like  others. 
They  may  have  a  quick  feeling  of  injury,  and  not  be  very  patient  under  it; 
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but  I  do  affirm,  that,  of  all  their  characteristics,  there  is  not  one  feature 
more  predominant,  in  every  class  of  the  country,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  order,  than  gratitude  for  benefactions,  and  sensibility  to  kindness. 
Change  your  system  towards  that  country,  and  you  will  find  them  another 
sort  of  men.  Let  impartiality,  justice,  and  clemency,  take  place  of  prejudice, 
oi)prcssion,  and  vengeance,  and  you  will  not  want  the  aid  of  martial  Uiw,  or 
the  terror  of  military  execution. 

Having  said  thus  much  upon  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  let  me  recur  to  what  I 
before  urged  regarding  this  new  ministry.  It  is  not  that  the  change  is  for 
the  worse  upon  the  whole,  for  no  change  can  be  so  ; — but,  let  me  ask,  what 
is  it  that  the  public  can  expect  from  men  whose  fundamental  principle  is  ad- 
herence to  that  system  of  their  predecessors  which  has  brought  this  empire 
into  its  present  circumstances ;  and  whose  only  novelty,  or  deviation  from 
that  system,  consists  in  their  repugnance  to  the  only  measure,  of  those  whom 
they  have  succeeded,  that  has  any  pretension  to  good  policy  ?  •  Not  M,' 
they  will  answer ;  '  the  system  was  most  wise/  Well,  be  it  so ;  this  *  wise 
system '  has  reduced  this  country  to  the  state  in  which  it  is  at  this  moment 
involved.  Tell  me  how  you  intend  to  get  us  out  of  the  danger?  By  the 
very  means  that  got  us  in,  is  the  inevitable  inference.  Do  you  try  no  change 
uf  system  ?  No,  by  no  means  ;  we  go  the  beaten  course.  Is  there  nothing 
new  in  your  j)lan  r  Yes,  our  predecessors  designed  to  restore  four  millions  of 
our  fellow-subjects  to  the  rights  of  the  constitution.  This  we  refuse.  In  all 
things  else  we  follow  their  example.  Such  is  this  new  ministry^-and  inch 
the  obvious  hope  from  their  appointment ! 

"  Upon  the  question  with  the  northern  powers,  the  noble  lord,  (Hawkes- 
bury),  if  rumour  err  not,  has  been  as  high-toned  and  intractable  in  his  offidsl 
communications  as  even  his  vigorous  predecessor.  As  far  as  respects  ^snce, 
the  whole  country  could  not  afford  a  selection  of  men  so  calculated  to  excite 
distrust.  If  anything  could  justify  the  sporting  with  human  life,  never,  surely, 
was  occasion  more  apt  of  retorting  the  insulting  folly  made  to  Bonaparte's 
most  conciliating  proposals  of  last  year.  AVith  how  good  a  grace  might  he 
not  answer,  *  With  you  I  cannot  treat — you  are  but  newly  in  the  possession 
of  a  doubtful  power — I  must  have  experience  and  the  evidence  of  fact»*Yi» 
have  called  nic  a  child  and  champion,  and  sometimes  a  puppet— You  are  the 
children  and  cIiam])ions  of  those  whom  I  have  covered  with  indelible  disgrace 
— How  do  I  know  that  I  can  place  the  least  reliance  upon  any  treaty  made 
with  men  wlio,  indeed,  may  be  mere  puppets  moved  by  wires  in  the  hands 
of  others :  *  Thus  might  Honaparte  cast  back  upon  this  goyemment  the 
absurd  impediments  tliat  were  raised  against  any  negotiation  with  him  in 
January,  1800.  I^ut  I  believe  him  to  be  much  too  wise,  and  too  sensible  of 
that  which  constiluti  s  his  truest  glury,  the  desire  of  giving  a  durable  peace 
to  the  world,  to  resort  to  such  objections,  or  descend,  upon  so  important  a 
subject,  to  repeat  their  words,  ^^liose  example  he  has  scorned  in  so  many 
othtr  instances.  ^Xhl\t  a  contrast  doc  s  his  conduct  afford  to  that  of  the 
ijentlt men  ovi  r  njiainst  mc  I 
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"  To  the  reiterated  importunilies  of  this  Kide  of  tht  House,  in  favour  o/ 
negotiation,  they  have  replied  alternately  in  thiH  ulylo.  WHicn  beaten, 
'  Wliflt ! '  said  they,  '  will  you  treat  now  and  dispirit  the  country  ?  Is  the 
moment  of  defeat  the  time  for  negotiation  ?  '  Not  so  Bonaparte.  Even  in 
the  state  to  which  the  Directory  reduced  France,  even  before  he  drew  the 
sword  from  the  scabbard,  he  humbled  himself,  (if  the  noble  wish  of  stopping 
the  effusion  of  human  blood  can  indeed  be  humility),  to  reconcile  those 
honourable  gentlemen  to  the  rt:s(oration  of  the  world's  Iranquillily ;  and  it 
will  be  matter  for  curious  reflection  for  alter  ages,  to  obacrre  such  a  man  as 
Bonaparte  almost  upon  his  kneea,  aupplicatiog  such  conductors  of  war  aa 
those  over  against  mc  for  peace.  In  the  crisis  of  success,  when  vn:  implored 
them  to  take  advantage  of  the  victories  of  our  fleets,  they  have  replied.  '  Whnt, 
treat  now,  when  we  are  eo  nefir  llie  object  of  the  war  ?  Will  you  cully  the 
glories  of  your  navy  ? '  But  Bouaparlo,  who  gained  not  a  victory  without 
malting  a  proposal  of  peace,  did  not  think  (hat  the  glories  of  Marengo  or 
Hohenlinden  were  in  danger  of  fading,  from  the  constant  proffers  of  a  paciH- 
tion  made  by  him  who  never  won  a  laurel  without  showing  the  olive  at  the 
same  time.  We,  on  this  aide  of  the  House,  have  been  taunted  with  unncrv. 
ing  the  people  and  undervaluing  their  resources,  at  the  several  epochs  when, 
truly  describing  the  country,  ive  urged  the  other  aide  to  peace.  I  am  no 
advocate  for  despondency,  and  should  be  the  last  person  in  the  world  to 
countenance  a  sentiment  of  duspair  in  either  man  or  nation ;  but  1  am  sure 
that  the  true  road  to  ruin  for  either,  would  be  to  shut  their  eyes  to  the  reality 
of  their  danger.     How  stands  that  point  with  the  rival  government  ? 

"  Did  Bonaparte  blink  the  difficulties  of  France  ?  It  is  possible  that,  with 
a  view  to  enhance  his  own  renown,  ho  may  have  magnified,  but  it  is  quite 
certain  that  he  did  not  understate  its  distresses  of  any  sort.  Far  from  it. 
Ho  exhibited  to  his  country  a  strong  picture  of  national  misery ;  and  to  rouse 
the  energies  of  France  to  those  extraordinary  achievements  which  immortalize 
the  short  campaigns  of  the  last  year,  his  proclamation  was — what  ? — the 
answer  of  the  gentleman  over  against  mc  to  his  tntrcatica  for  peace.  Not  all 
his  conquests,  not  all  his  fame,  so  effectually  recruited  the  French  armies,  as 
that  solemn  appeal  to  the  good  sense  of  France,  that  stimulus  to  revolu- 
tionary ardour,  and  to  the  proud  passion  of  national  independence,  the  ever 
notable  reply  of  Lord  Grcnvillc  to  M.  Talleyrand.  Marengo  and  Hohenlinden 
grew  out  of  that  fumouis  paper.  To  u  frank  but  respectful  letter  addressed  to 
the  King  of  England,  they  say,  '  Itcstorc  the  Bourbons  ! ' — or,  in  other  words, 
'  Go  hang  yourself !  '  If  you  would  give  a  speedy  peace  to  France,  re-instale 
that  family,  whoso  first  act  in  all  probability  would  be,  to  bring  you  to  the 
scaffold.'  Bonaparte  was  so  perverse  and  strange  a  man,  that  be  rejected  this 
good  advice,  uud  would  not  consent  to  his  own  destruction  and  dishonour,  by 
replacing  Franco  under  that  tyranny  from  which  the  Hcvolulion  freed  her, 
and  wliich  nitiu  jours  of  uiilieard-of  sufferings,  and  of  martial  prowess  with- 
out (^i.implo  in  lii^ioi  J .  h.i.i  Iilcu  consecrated  to  annihilate. 

•■  Tlif  M-lit  ImiiuMialik  f^Ltiilomaii  .;.\lr.  I'iti)  seemed  to  kindle  at  the  sun- 
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posed  charge  of  making  the  restoration  of  monarchy  a  tine  gud  non  of  peaci-. 
Had  that  charge  hecn  really  urged,  I  leave  any  man  to  judge  whether  the 
means  of  supporting  it  are  not  abundantly  supplied  by  Lord  Qrenville's 
memorable  despatch  ;  but  though  he  tells  us  that  we  are  calloos  to  the  refa- 
tation,  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  in  fact,  is  combating  a  shadow,  for 
that  is  not  the  charge.  A  total  failure  of  all  the  declared  objects  of  the  war, 
of  which  the  restoration  of  monarchy  was  one  of  the  foremost,  is  the  charge 
we  make ;  a  charge  which  he  has  not  answered,  and  cannot  answer ;  and  if 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  cannot  distinguish  between  a  motive  to  war. 
and  a  sijie  qua  non  of  peace,  he  must  have  left  his  understanding  behind  hira 
in  his  ofHce. 

''  All  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  dexterity  is  employed  to  show  this 
House  that  it  will  be  giving  itself,  as  it  were,  a  slap  on  the  face,  if  it  adopt 
this  motion  ;  and  he  mokes  to  his  friends  a  most  pathetic  appeal  upon  groandi 
purely  personal.  Conscious  that  inquiry  will  ruin  him,  he  urges  the  pride, 
the  consistency,  the  feeling  of  the  House  to  reject  my  honourable  friend's 
motion ;  and  he  warns  his  noble  relation  (Earl  Temple)  to  spare  his  compli- 
ments, if  he  withholds  his  vote.  Inquiring  into  his  conduct,  he  stows,  is 
the  worst  service  his  friends  can  render  him.  Sir,  undoubtedly  this  is  so  £tf 
the  truth,  that  a  fair  and  honest  inquisition  would  be  his  orerthrow ;  and  his 
conduct  this  night  is  a  perfect  comment  upon  his  life.  But  is  it  thus  irith 
men  who  dread  not  investigation  ?  The  name  of  Lord  FitzwiUiam  has  been 
mentioned.  When  a  great  question  of  state,  affecting  the  peace  of  a  whole 
nation,  was  at  issue  between  that  noble  lord  and  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman*s  government,  how  did  Lord  Fitzwilliam  act  ?  Did  he  skulk  under 
the  supposed  sympathies  of  parliament  ?  Did  he  say,  Don't  bury  me  under 
compliments,  if  you  vote  for  inquiry  ?  No,  Sir,  that  noble  lord  in  his  place 
in  the  other  House,  provoked,  demanded,  and  challenged  inquiry;  and  it  is 
in  the  memory  of  many  now  present,  that  there  was  not  in  this  House  one 
person  connected  with  that  noble  lord,  by  private  friendship  or  by  any  other 
tie  or  intercourse,  who  did  not  vote  for  going  fully  into  that  transactioa. 
Not  so  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  because  he  is  conscious  of  no  sack 
cause.  This  House  rejected  that  motion,  the  adoption  of  which  might  have 
prevented  the  miseries  that  have  since  intervened.  May  Qod  ayert  fifnilar 
consequences  from  similar  conduct  this  night  I 

''  If  the  right  honourable  gentleman  can  continue  to  persuade  this  House 
againtst  the  revision  of  his  conduct,  I  do  not  wonder  that  he  should  have 
seized  the  opportunity  of  resigning  the  government  into  the  hands  of  his  friends. 
The  right  honourable  gentleman  near  him,  (Mr.  Dundas,)  after  telling  the 
House  an  entertaining  story  of  Charles  the  Second,  sneers  at  us,  and  nji 
he  has  not  heard  of  any  prayers  offered  up  for  our  succeeding  to  their  places. 
Has  tlie  right  honourable  gentleman  heard  of  any  prayers  offered  up  for  their 
return  to  them ;  or  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom  has  there  been  a  regret 
expri'ssod  at  their  retreat  r  Perhaps  it  would  be  nearer  the  truth  to  say. 
tliat  no  joy  was  more  general,  till  that  feeling  was  damped  by  the  suspicion 
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that  the  change  of  minutry  viaa  in  reality  no  change  at  ail,  But  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Pitl)  haa  taken  infinite  pains  to  contradict  this 
notion,  and  laboured  very  aisiduously  to  prove  that  it  waa,  in  good  aoolh,  a 
real  change,  and  no  ju^le.  '  Is  office,"  he  asks,  '  a  thing  that  people  are 
generally  eager  to  lay  down?'  Undoubtedly,  in  that  respect  nothing  is 
more  easy  than  to  ascertain  tha  right  honourable  gentleman's  disposition, 
materials  for  deciding  it  being  amply  afforded  by  hia  history ;  and  if  the 
world  really  thinks  that  he  has  relinquished  the  goTernment  merely  because 
he  found  impedimenta  to  a  wise  and  honeat  measure,  then  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  has  the  full  effect  of  hia  character.  It,  however,  is  indisput- 
able, that  no  minister  of  England,  up  to  this  period,  has  dbcovered  less 
alacrity  in  parting  with  his  place. 

"  Still  more  to  prove  that  the  recent  change  is  no  imposture,  ho  seema  to 
lament  that,  being  so  near  the  &nd  of  his  labours,  he  should  be  forced  to 
yield  to  circumstances,  and  not  be  himself  the  person  to  terminate  this 
gloriona  career — he  grieves  at  not  being  in  at  tlie  death,  as  it  were.  Now, 
Sir,  as  to  what  single  object  of  the  war  the  right  honourable  gentleman  has 
gained,  or  (except  in  hia  departure  from  office)  what  reason  he  has  for  con- 
cluding that  this  contest  is  near  its  close,  lie  leaves  us  in  utter  ignorance. 
Whence  does  he  draw  his  conclusion  ?  Are  the  points  for  which  this  govern- 
ment contended  more  likely  to  be  attained  at  present  than  they  were  at  Paris 
or  at  Lisle  ?  Are  you  more  likely  to  get  the  restoration  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, which  you  so  judiciously  made  a  linn  gud  non  of  the  former  negotiation, 
at  this  time  then  at  that?  Or,  putting  that  matter  quite  out  of  sight,  are 
you  nearer  to  any  other  rational  pursuit  now  than  then  ?  Are  you  stronger? 
Is  France  weaker  ?  ^Vhat  is  it,  I  ask,  that  feeds  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman's fancy  into  a  notion  that  the  end  of  this  war  is  so  near  at  hand  ? 

"  As  to  the  late  change  of  hia  Majesty's  servants,  it  is  impoasihle  for  me 
to  say  whether  it  is  a  juggle  or  not ;  but,  considering  the  genius  of  the  right 
honourable  gentleman's  contrivances, I  can  see  many  things  in  such  a  scheme 
which  would  make  it  not  unsuitable  for  him  to  hazard  such  a  thing  as  an 
experiment.  Blinded  he  would  be,  and  under  hopeless  infatuation,  not  to 
feel  the  total  impossibility  of  his  ever  reaching  that  goal  at  which  he  casts 
such  a  lingering  look.  I  do  not  exactly  charge  him  with  positive  duplicity 
in  conducting  the  different  treaties  which  he  opened  with  the  enemy ;  but 
that  he  was  grateful  even  to  piety  for  the  miscarriage  of  them  all,  is  not  to 
be  denied.  AVhen,  then,  was  he  to  be  successful  or  sincere,  who  never 
negotiated  without  failing,  and  never  failed  without  rejoicing?  Not  one 
single  step  could  he  take  towards  pacification  without  stumbling  upon 
something  that  must  suggest  to  him  hia  own  humiliation,  and  without 
prompting  the  enemy  with  perpetual  mistrust.  Well,  therefore,  may  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  pour  forth  hia  panegyrics  upon  his  successors, 
who  take  this  task  {so  ignominious  for  him  and  his  colleagues)  off  his  hands, 
and  who,  at  the  same  lime,  proclaim  their  devotion  to  the  principles  of  his 
Administration. 
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"  Now,  Sir,  having  advanced  all  that  I  think  necessary  to  urge  in  s$up|>ort 
of  my  honourable  friend's  motion,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  »ay  a  single  word 
upon  a  topic  that  has  been  several  times  alluded  to  in  this  debate,  namely, 
my  personal  attendance  in  this  House.  It  is  not  for  nie  to  anticipate  the 
determination  of  the  House  this  night.  If  I  see  any  reasonable  grounds  for 
thinking  that  my  regular  appearance  here  can  be  really  beneficial  to  the 
public,  the  public  shall  have  that  benefit :  but  if  it  is  demonstrable,  after  the 
seas  of  blood  that  have  been  shed,  and  the  hundreds  of  millions  wasted : 
after  such  sacrifice  of  treasure  and  of  reputation  ;  after  the  failure  of  all  the 
professed  objects  of  this  war,  and  after  bringing  immeasurable  woes  upon 
the  country  in  consequence  of  it,  after  a  series  of  military  enterprises  which 
excited  the  contempt,  and  some  of  them  the  horror  of  Europe ;  after  the  lo5?» 
of  all,  and  the  ruin  of  many,  of  our  allies ;  after  seeing  the  enemy  aggran- 
dized, beyond  all  exam])lc,  by  the  very  efforts  made  to  abase  him ;  after 
having  abused  the  matchless  glories  of  our  navy,  from  the  true  end  of  all 
justifiable  warfare,  a  safe  and  honourable  peace  ;  after  seeing  the  ninth  year 
of  this  direful  contest  advance  us  so  little  towards  its  close,  that  we  see  a 
a  host  of  new  enemies  commencing  a  new  war,  pregnant  with  mischief 
whether  wc  are  victorious  or  vanquished  ;  after  all  the  infringements  that 
have  been  made  upon  the  English  constitution,  and  our  bitter  experience 
that  increasing  the  cause  is  not  the  true  remedy  for  discontent ;  after  all  that 
we  have  seen  in  Ireland,  and  all  that  we  feel  in  England :  if  all  these  things^ 
go  for  nothing,  and  the  division  of  this  night  should  manifest  the  samo 
determined  confidence  of  this  House  in  that  system  which  has  produced  til 
these  efTccls,  whether  administered  by  its  first  leaders,  or  by  their  followers, 
raised  from  secondary  into  superior  offices — then.  Sir,  sensible  of  the  uttn 
inutility  of  my  exertions,  I  shall  certainly  feel  myself  justified  in  esercising 
my  own  discretion  as  to  the  degree  of  regularity  with  which  I  shall  attend 
this  House. 

"  How  this  House  feels  I  know  not :  how  it  will  act  wc  shall  shortlr  see. 
It  is  for  the  House  to  resolve  how  it  will  best  discharge  its  duty ;  I  am  qmtc 
satisfied  tliat  I  have  discharged  mine.  Those  who  think  that  what  I  have 
stated  are  not  evils,  arising  from  any  defect  of  wisdom,  of  vigour,  of  foresight. 
of  prudci!ce,  or  (;f  any  of  the  qualities  that  constitute  the  essentials  to  an 
able  and  capable  (Government  ;  but  that  they  are  only  slips  of  conduct,  mere 
Haws  of  accident,  aflbrding  no  presumption  against  the  King's  Ministers, 
whom  this  House  is  constituted  not  to  contiol  or  call  to  account,  but  to 
8upi)ort  and  justify  upon  all  occasions — such  persons  will  of  course  Totc 
against  this  inquiry.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  think  that  the  misfbr- 
tunes  brought  uj)on  the  country  by  the  late  Ministers  are  the  nccesMnr 
consequence  of  original  folly  in  the  schemes,  and  of  imbecility  in  the 
execution  ;  who  think  that  the  i)rimary  duty  of  this  House  is  to  guard  the 
ri«;hls  and  piott  ct  tlie  interests  of  the  people:  who  arc  of  opinion  that  the 
tlrca<Uul  state  in  whleli  the  country  finds  itself  is  not  more  owing  to  ihc 
miseonduct  ••!   A<lniinihli;ttinn  ihiiu  'f>  the  abMiue  of  this  House  from  ihat 
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constitutional  jealousy  of  the  influence  of  the  Crown  which  ought  to  be  ihe 
first  characteristic  of  a  House  uf  Commons,  and  from  its  uniform  discounte- 
nance of  all  retrospect  and  revision.  ITiose  who  thinli  that  the  vice  of  the 
plana  and  principles  that  hare  brought  the  country  to  its  present  situation. 
has  been  crucUy  aggravated  by  that  boundless  confidence  which  this  House 
has  uniformly  shown,  and  which,  inslend  of  deterring  from  evil  ot  doubtful 
projects  by  the  fear  of  punislimeiit,  has  operated  as  an  encouragement  to 
dangerous  speculation,  by  the  assurance  of  indemnity  and  safety;  those 
who  think  that  this  question  dught  not  to  depend  upon  regard  to  the  late  or 
the  present  Administration,  to  predilections  or  antipathies  for  that  side  of  the 
House  or  this  ;  those  who  think  that  the  reign  of  conSdence  has  bad  full 
play,  that  the  principle  has  been  fairly  tried  and  found  wanting,  who  see  in 
its  sad  efieets  that  i(  is  not  tnore  unconstitutional  than  impolitic,  and  who 
firmly  believe  that  the  surest  method  of  redeeming  the  country  in  the  present 
crisis,  is  for  this  House  to  resorl  to  Ihe  good  old  customs  of  our  ancestors,  to 
resume  in  the  worst  the  jealotis  vigilance  of  the  best  times,  and  to  manifest 
that  the  support  of  Govemmcnl  must  he  accompanied  by  inquiry  into  its 
conduct ;  those,  who  think  thus,  will  vote,  as  I  shall,  for  the  motion  of  my 
honourable  friend." 

The  House  divided  on  Mr.  Orey'a  motion  :— Vcas,  105  ;  Noes,  291.     So 
it  passed  in  the  negative. 


Address    on    the    PKEiiimjiiiiiKs    op    Peace   with   the   Funett 

ItF,rrnr.ic. 

The  preliminaries  of  a  general  peace  between  France  and  England,  the 
negotiations  for  which  had  extended  through  several  monlhfi,  were  signed  at 
Ix)nilon.  on  the  1st  of  October,  1801.  Ity  these  articles  it  was  agreed  that 
all  lioslilities  should  immediately  cease  between  the  contending  powers  ;  that 
Great  Britain  should  restore  ail  its  colonial  conquests,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Islands  of  Trinidad  and  Coylon  ;  that  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope  should  be 
open  lo  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  two  contracting  parties,  who 
should  enjoy  the  samo  advantages  ;  that  Malta  and  its  dependencies  should 
be  evacuated  by  the  troops  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  and  restored  to  the 
order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem;  that  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  this 
island  completely  independent  of  cither  of  the  two  contracting  parties,  it 
should  be  placed  under  the  guarantee  and  protection  of  a  third  power,  to  be 
agreed  upon  in  the  definitive  treaty ;  that  Egypt  should  be  restored 
to  the  Porlc,  whose  dominions,  and  those  of  Portugal,  were  to  be  preserved 
entire  ;  that  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  the  Roman  territory  should  be 
evacuated  by  the  French,  and  Porto  Ferriijo  and  all  the  ports  and  islands  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  Adriatic  by  the  English  forces  ;  that  the  republic  of 
the  .seven  ishindi-  should  be  acknowlcdped  by  the  French  republic  ;  and  that 
the    tishciii-    nn    ihc   cnasl    of    Newfoundland   and   in    the  Oulph  of  Saint 
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Lawrence  should  be  restored  to  the  footing  on  which  they  were  before  the 


war.* 


November  3.  The  order  of  the  day  being  read,  the  House  proceeded  to 
take  into  consideration  the  preliminary  articles  of  peace  between  his  Majesty 
and  the  French  republic,  signed  at  London  on  the  1st  of  October,  1801.  After 
they  had  been  read,  Sir  Edward  Hartopp  moved,  *'  That  an  humble  address 
be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  to  return  his  Majesty  the  thanks  of  this  House, 
for  having  been  graciously  pleased  to  lay  before  them  a  copy  of  the  prelimi- 
naries of  peace  which  have  been  ratified  by  his  Majesty  and  the  French 
republic  ;  and  to  assure  his  Majesty,  that  having  taken  them  into  their  most 
serious  consideration,  they  reflect,  with  heartfelt  gratittule,  on  the  fresh  proof 
which  has  been  afforded  on  this  occasion  of  his  Majesty's  paternal  care  lor 
the  welfare  and  happiness  of  his  people,  and  contemplate  with  great 
satisfaction  the  prospect  of  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace,  founded  on  conditions 
which,  whilst  they  manifest  his  Majesty's  wisdom,  moderation,  and  good 
faith,  will,  they  trust,  be  productive  of  consequences  highly  advantageous  to 
the  substantial  interests  of  the  British  empire.**  After  the  address  had  been 
supported  by  Mr.  Lee,  Lord  Hawkcsbury,  Lord  Castlercagh,  Mr.  Banket, 
and  Mr.  Pitt,  and  opposed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Grenville  and  Elarl  Temple, 

Mr.  Fox  rose  and  said  : — *'  At  no  time.  Sir,  since  I  have  had  the  honour 
of  being  a  member  of  this  House,  did  I  ever  ^ve  my  vote  with  more  heartfelt 
pleasure  than  I  shall  do  on  the  present  occasion,  in  support  of  the  prelimi- 
naries of  peace  between  this  country  and  the  French  republic.  And  I  own. 
Sir,  that  1  think  his  Majesty's  Ministers  and  the  mover  of  the  address  did 
very  wisely  in  taking  that  moderate  line,  and  in  refraining  from  all  thoie 
topics  which  might  have  diminished  the  satisfaction  which  gentlemen  mut 
feel  in  assenting  to  the  motion  now  before  us.  Yet,  Sir,  for  my  own  part.  1 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  had  even  the  word  *  honourable '  been 
introduced  into  the  vote,  I  should  not  have  declined  assenting  to  it ;  lor  1 
will  be  bold  to  say,  that  unless  the  peace  be  honourable  it  ought  not  to  come 
before  us.  Whether  the  epithets  safe  and  honourable  be  convertible,  1  will 
not  now  inquire ;  but  of  this  1  am  sure,  that  among  individoala,  and  mock 
more  among  nations,  honour  is  the  most  essential  means  of  safety,  as  it  is 
the  first,  and  I  had  almost  said  the  only  legitimate  ground  of  war.  With 
regard  to  another  term  made  use  of  by  the  noble  lord,  1  cannot  so  readily 
agree  with  him.  I  cannot  conceive  how  the  term  glorious  peace  could  be 
applied.  A  glorious  peace  can  only  ensue  from  a  glorious  war,  and  such  an 
epithet  1  never  can  apply  to  the  late  war. 

*'  Those  who  have  argued  tlie  subject  before  me  have  very  fairiy  divided 
it  into  two  heads  : — 1.  Whether  this  peace  be  preferable  to  a  continuance  of 
war  ?  this  is  certainly  the  most  material  point :  and  2.  Whether  a  better 
peace  could  have  been  obtained  ?     The  last  point  cannot  easily  be  ascertained. 

•  Set-  the  proliiniiiary  articU-s  <)l'iK.iKcbotwtf  uhi*i  liritoniiic  MujvfttT  and  the  Fkvnrh 
npublie,  m^jimh.!  at  1a)iuIoii,  October  1st,  1801,  DebrcitV  State Tapcn,  ▼ul.xi.p. 
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If  wc  could  have  had  a  better  peace  without  running  tlie  risk  of  continuing 
the  war,  hia  Majesty'i  Minuters  ivould  undoubtedly  hnve  been  very  blara- 
able  in  not  making  a  better.  Hut  I  should  like  to  have  it  proved  to  me, 
how  Ministers  could  have  made  a  better.  Sir,  I  waa  glad  to  hear  the  noble 
lord,  whose  speech  I  admired  so  much  in  all  the  main  points  of  it,  lay  down 
that  liberal  system  of  policy,  that  what  is  gained  does  not  of  itself  make 
peace  so  much  the  better ;  nor  what  is  not  gained,  make  it  so  much  ihc 
worse.  We  have  gained  Ceylon  and  Trinidad  ;  valuable  acquisitions  both. 
We  have  not  gained  the  Cape,  and  1  am  not  one  of  those  who  regret  that  we 
have  not,  for  from  its  destination  we  shall  have  all  the  benefits  of  that 
possession  without  any  of  the  expense  of  it.  Perhap.i,  Sir,  I  do  not  agree 
with  the  honourable  gentleman,  who  considers  any  acquisitions  in  the 
Mediterranean  as  secondary  and  subordinate  points  to  Ceylon  and  Trmidad, 
The  noble  lord,  considering  the  j^ubject  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  says 
the  Dutch  did  rot  possess  Minorca,  and  jct  they  carried  on  the  principal 
part  of  the  Levant  trade.  But  it  is  not  in  this  point  of  view  that  I  contem- 
plate the  question.  Desiring  ptMcc  most  ardently,  and  thinking  and  hoping 
it  may  be  a  lasting  one,  I  still  Cannot  put  entirely  out  of  my  consideration 
the  possibility  of  future  wars  between  the  two  countries.  In  any  such  event, 
surely  Malta  would  be  a  more  important  possession  than  either  Ceylon  or 
Trinidad. 

"  From  this  digression  I  return  to  the  question,  Why  are  we  to  suppose 
that  better  terms  of  peace  could  have  been  obtained  ?  I  wish  to  know.  Sir, 
what  pressure  could  have  been  made  upon  France  that  would  have  induced 
her  to  consent  to  better  terms.  And  hiTc  1  c.innot  help  repeating,  that 
(hough  I  admired  much  of  the  noble  lord's  speech,  the  part  I  most  admired 
was  that  in  which  he  applied  the  epithet  '  unsatisfactory  ;'  an  epithet  chosen 
with  singular  felicity  to  the  state  of  the  continent,  fairly  confessing,  at  the 
same  time,  that  nothing  gave  him  any  reasonable  hope  of  much  mending  it. 
But  it  has  been  urged,  that  France  could  not  hurt  this  country.  Not  hurt  it ! 
That  nothing  can  he  more  chimerical  than  the  project  of  invading  this 
country,  I  am  as  firmly  convinced  as  any  man  can  be.  But  are  there  not 
many  other  points  which,  at  this  late  hour  of  the  night,  I  will  not  discuss  ? 
Is  there  any  man  so  hHndly  fond  of  the  union  with  Ireland,  so  widely 
Katislicd  with  the  measures  that  have  been  adopted  with  respect  to  that 
country,  as  to  say  that  the  danger  of  a  French  force  being  in  Ireland  is  not 
at  least  gicatcr  than  the  danger  of  an  English  force  landing  in  France? 
The  only  question  then  is,  whether  by  pressure  of  war  we  could  prevail  upon 
France  to  cede  to  us  Malta  or  the  Cape  ?  Could  we  have  prevailed  upon 
her  by  pressure  upon  her  colonies  ?  No,  for  that  had  been  already  done. 
By  pressure  upon  the  European  territory  of  France  ?  That  idea  is  absurd. 
Ity  pressure  upon  her  finances?  Here,  Sir,  I  cannot  but  admire  the  judicious 
conduct  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers.  They  have  not  sought  to  delude  us  by 
the  jargon  of  their  predecessors,  and  by  senseless  assertions  of  the  French 
being  not  merely  on  the  brink,  but  in  the  very  gulph  of  bankruptcy.  They  had 
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too  much  good  sense  to  do  it.  They  adopted  another  mode  of  conduct.  Thcs 
well  knew,  that,  by  insisting  upon  Malta  or  the  Cape,  ihcy  must  have  made 
peace  on  less  dignified  terms,  or  they  must  have  continued  the  war.     That 
wc  might  have  gone  on  with  the  contest,  I  am  not  prepared  to  deny.     I  am 
not  blind  to  the  resources  of  the  country.     I  see  one  resource  while  I  am 
speaking.     The  income-tax  is  only  mortgaged  for  fifty-five  millions  of  debt. 
It  might  have  been  mortgaged  for  as  much  more ;  but  these  resources,  ssy:& 
the  noble  lord,  and  justly,  ought  to  be  reserved  for  the  defence  of  our  honour 
and  our  independence.     I  come,  then,  to  this  conclusion,  that  there  was  littlt 
probability  of  our  gaining  better  terms  of  peace. 

*'  I  proceed  next  to  the  question,  Whether  we  ought  to  have  accepted  these 
terms,  or  to  have  continued  the  war  ?  I  know  a  noble  earl  who  sits  on  the  same 
side  of  the  House  with  myself,  has  called  the  peace  a  complete  surrender,  a 
capitulation  of  our  safety;    but   yet,  in  the  progress  of  that  noble  carl'b 
speech,   I  discovered  that  he  begged  to  be  understood  as  not   preferring 
another   year  of  war  to  what  he  calls   this   complete   surrender.     Sir,  it 
happens  to  many  gentlemen,  in  the  heat  and  hurry  of  argument,  to  be  gailiy 
of  a  little  oratorical  exaggeration.     The  expression  of  the  noble  earl  kcdu 
to  me  to  be  of  that  description.     I  confess,  Sir,  I  thought  myself  to  be  the 
last  person  to  contemplate  another  year  of  war.      But   I   now  find  I  am 
absolutely  warlike,  compared  with  that  noble  earl.     Yet  though  I  cannot  go 
so  far  as  he  does,  I  am  still  of  o])inion  that  another  year  of  war  would  have 
been  dreadful.     Let  me  put  one  or  two  plain  questions  to  the  House.    Let 
me  ask  every  man  who  hears  me,  what  has  been  the  state  of  the  poor  for 
the  last  two  years?     \Vhat  have  we  seen  throughout  the  country,  in  ever) 
town  and  parish  r     We  have  seen  the  i)Oor  depending  upon  alms.     We  have 
seen  the  mass  of  the  people  living  upon  charity,  all  levelled    by  the  mo»i 
dangerous  equality,  an  equality  of  claims  to  be  fed ;   claims  destroying  Uuc 
charity — Charity  do  I  call  it  r     Sir,  one  of  the  worst  features  of  the  preseni 
times  is,  that  charity  loses  almost  its  nature.     The  claims  were  irresistible. 
The  miser  felt  it  his  indispensable  interest  to  give,  as  well  as  the  huoumo. 
The  industrious  and  the  idle,  the  honest  and  the  dissolute,  were  all  to  be 
fed  alike ;  for,  however  )ou  might  prefer  relieving  the  former,  you  could  not 
suffer  the  latter  to  perish.     I  think  I  shall  not  at  this  time  of  day  be  told. 
that  this  evil  was   unconnected  with  the  war.     Have  not  the  events  of  the 
last  three  mouths  established  that  connexion  ?     We  have  had  a  most  abun- 
dant harscst,  as  well  got  in  as  il  was  jilentiful  in  its  ])roducc.     1  know  il 
did  reduce   the  price  of  grain.*  and,  in  some  degree,  the  prices  of  other 

*  Avu;i;:i'  piiiL^  nl  wheat  pi;r  quiirttT  throufthout  England  and  Walcn,  durinc  ihi* 
i'ljliuwin;^  iiu»utli>  (»t  till-  ytar  lt<Ul  : — 

«.     d, 

Maiili  loO     2 
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M.»> U>7     I 
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kioda  of  provigion.  But  we  saw  thnt  the  prices  began  afterwards  to  line 
again,  probably  because  the  fall  ha-!  been  more  rapid  than  was  natural. 
But  what  was  the  effect  as  soon  aa  juaco  cnme  ?  Tlie  fall  from  thnt  time 
was  much  more  rapid  and  considerablt  iljan  it  had  been  from  the  period  of  the 
harvest  lo  the  peace.  Let  genllemcn  contemplate  thia  picture.  Let  them 
say  whether  the  outlines  of  it  be  not  correct,  and  then  let  me  ask  them,  can 
any  man  doubt,  under  such  circumstEtnccs,  whether  it  be  not  better  for  the 
people  to  eat,  than  that  we  should  possess  the  Cape,  or  even  Malla.  could 
we  have  gained  them  at  such  a  price?  Another  question  I  would  ask  is. 
whether  gentlemen  ever  remember  any  event  that  wag  received  with  so 
much  joy  as  the  peace  with  France?  But  1  may  be  told,  ihot  that  joy  was 
much  greater  among  the  lower  classea  of  llie  people.  Be  it  so.  for  the  sake 
of  argument.  Why,  then,  I  say,  that  this  is  only  nn  additional  proof  of 
their  having  connected  in  their  minct^  the  idea  of  plenty  with  the  prospect 
of  peace.  But  it  is  added,  that  thia  popular  joy  was  indiscriminaliug,  and 
that  the  people  never  stopped  to  inquire  about  the  terms.  Most  correctly 
true,  I  believe,  is  this  assertion.  But  what  does  it  prove?  It  only  proves 
that  the  people  were  bo  goaded  by  the  war,  that  the]'  preferred  peace  almost 
upon  any  terms. 

"  Sir,  there  are  many  persons  who  think  and  lament  that  the  peace  i>  a 
glorious  one  for  France.  If  the  peace  be  glorious  for  France,  without  being 
inglorious  to  England,  it  will  not  gitc  mc  any  concern  that  it  is  so.  Upon 
this  point,  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  men  must  depend  tn  a  great  measure 
upon  their  conceptions  of  (he  causes  of  the  war.  If  one  of  the  objects  of  the 
war  was  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  despotism  of  France,  than  which  1 
defy  any  man  to  produce  in  the  historj-  of  the  world  a  more  accursed  one  ; 
if,  I  say,  that  was  one  of  the  objects  of  (he  war,  why  then,  I  say,  it  is  to  me 
un  addiiioniil  recommendation  of  the  peace,  that  it  has  been  obtained  without 
(he  accomplishment  of  such  .in  object.  My  undisguised  opinion  is,  that  if 
the  coalition  for  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  had  succeeded,  the  conse- 
quences would  have  been  amongst  all  the  kings  of  Europe  a  perpetual 
guarantee  apainst  all  people  who  might  be  oppressed  by  any  of  them  in  any 
p:irt  of  the  world.  All  countries,  therefore,  must  be  benefited  by  the  failure 
of  suth  a  project,  but  none  more  so  than  Great  Britain.  To  the  people  of 
this  country  the  consequences  would  have  been  fatal.  Refer  to  the  pages  of 
history.  Had  (he  coalition  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First  ctUiblished  such  a 
guarantee,  would  the  liberties  of  the  people  have  been  preserved  against  the 
house  of  Sluart,  or  would  Hampden  have  gained  the  immortal  victory  he  ■ 
did  r  To  come  lower  down :  had  such  a  guarantee  existed  in  later  limes, 
would  the  Kevohition  of  1688  have  been  able  to  maintain  itself?     I  say, 
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therefore,  that  there  could  not  have  been  any  greater  misfortune  to  the  worlJ 
than  the  success  of  that  coalition  for  restoring  the  Bourbons  to  the  crown 

of  France. 

•'  Sir,  the  noble  lord,  to  whom  I  have  had  such  frequent  occasion  to  allude, 
docs  not,  I  am  sure,  expect  me  to  agree  with  him  in  opinion  upon  the  earlier 
periods  of  the  war.  Upon  those  periods,  and  upon  the  situation  of  France 
at  that  time,  I  differ  with  him  directly.  I  have  always  conceived  that  we 
carried  on  a  war  against  the  freedom  and  independence  of  France.  Sir, 
I  know  I  shall  be  told  that  France  was  the  first  to  declare  war ;  but  this  I 
contend  is  no  proof  of  her  having  been  the  aggressor.  We  refused  to 
hear  an  authorized  negotiator  who  was  sent  to  us ;  we  took  no  steps  to 
procure  reparation  or  disavowal  of  the  acts  complained  of ;  and  all  writen 
that  I  have  ever  read  upon  the  law  of  nations,  agree  that  the  country  which 
refuses  to  hear  what  another  has  to  propose,  is  to  be  considered  the 
aggressor.  The  right  honourable  gentleman  who  has  just  sat  down  *(Mr. 
Pitt),  has  urged  it  as  a  maxim,  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  deny  it,  that  when- 
ever the  Executive  Government  places  us  at  peace  with  another  country,  we 
are  bound  to  speak  with  decency  of  the  Government  of  that  country.  ^If 
this  be  true  with  respect  to  the  conduct  we  ought  to  adopt  alter  peace  if 
made,  is  it  not  equally  our  duty  to  abstain  from  harsh  and  insulting  lan- 
guage before  war  is  declared  ?  Let  gentlemen  recollect  the  language  of  that 
right  honourable  gentleman  in  December,  1792.  Let  them  remember  what 
inflammatory  topics  he  urged,  what  invectives  he  made  use  of  at  the  rery 
time  he  was  proposing  that  we  should  abide  by  our  system  of  neutrality. 

**  Sir,  the  pretended  grounds  of  the  war  were  the  navigation  <rf  the 
Scheldt,  the  decree  of  the  19th  of  November,  and  other  acta  of  the  FieDch 
Government.  With  respect  to  Holland,  it  was  no  casus  /ctderis,  lor  she  did 
not  desire  your  assistance.  And  here.  Sir,  let  me  remind  the  House,  that 
one  of  the  indemnities  we  have  obtained  for  that  war,  is  from  that  wry  sUt 
whom  we  pretended  we  entered  into  the  war  to  defend.  But,  for  ny  own 
part,  I  must  confess  that  I  always  understood  the  object  of  the  war  to  be 
the  restoration  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  Not  that  I  mean  to  say  that  it 
was  the  shie  quA  non ;  but  I  contend  that  they  avowed  it  with  confidence, 
prosecuted  it  with  perseverance,  adhered  to  it  with  pertinacity,  and  rdin- 
qiiishcd  it  with  difficulty.  But  they  now  affirm,  that,  not  being  aUe  to 
obtain  what  they  wished,  they  contented  themselves  with  securing  what  they 
could  ;  that  they  had  a  second  best  object,  a  succedaneum  to  put  up  in  CMe 
of  necessity.  Yet  who  amongst  us  ever  thought  that  that  succedaneum, 
that  second  best  object,  was  Ceylon  and  Trinidad  ?  Whoever  imagined  that 
they  who  had  held  forth  such  mighty  objects,  would  ever  hare  admitted  the 
acquisition  of  an  ishind  in  the  east  and  one  in  the  west,  to  be  that  *  indenmity 
for  the  past  and  security  for  the  future,'  for  which  they  had  so  obstinately 
and  loudly  insisted  ? 

*'  I  come  now.  Sir,  to  the  third  division  of  the  question — the  subject  of 
guarantees.     Sn])p()so  you  had  got,  says  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  a 
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guarantee  for  Naples  or  for  Piedmont,  how  would  you  have  enforced  it  ? 
admit  the  justice  of  his  conclusion  ;  but  surely  I  had  no  right  to  expect  this 
from  the  '  Deliverer  of  Europe.'     I  had  no  right  to  expect  that  he,  of  all 
men  living,  would  have  argued  against  our  interfering  in  fa-rotir  of  Naples  or 
of  Piedmont,  because  we  had  not  the  means  of  doing  it  succesafully. 

"I  have  now,  I  hope,  sufficiently  convinced  the  House,  that  in  the  terras 
and  lone  of  the  treaty  I  perfectly  coincide  with  the  noble  lord.  I  approve  of 
the  terms.  I  think  the  noble  secretary  has  very  wisely  tempered  firmness  of 
conduct  with  moderation  of  tone.  But  further  than  this  I  cannot  go  with 
him.  I  cannot  agree  with  him  upon  the  time  at  which  the  treaty  was  made. 
It  comes,  in  my  opinion,  many,  many  years  too  late.  I  would  pnt  it  to  the 
House,  whether,  at  the  period  when  we  were  most  railed  at  and  reviled  for 
advising  pacific  measoreB,  any  man  suppo.ies  for  a  moment  that  peace  would 
not  have  been  made  upon  terms  equally  advantageous  with  these  ?  Docs 
any  man  doubt  that  France,  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  would  have 
acceded  to  much  better  temu  ?  Does  any  man  doubt  that  she  would  then 
luLve  relinquished  Holland,  and  perhaps  abandoned  even  her  designs  upon 
the  Netherlands  ?  Would  she  not  have  g^ven  us  better  terras,  both  in  the 
East  Indies  and  the  West  ?  I  urge  this,  Sir,  with  the  more  earnestness,  in 
order  to  repel  the  idea  of  our  bemg  forced  into  the  war.  I  know  there  were 
some  gentlemen  who  admitted  that  she  did  not  wish  to  commence  hostilities 
with  va  at  that  time,  and  who  tolij  us,  that  she  meant  only  to  give  us  the 
privilege  of  being  devoured  the  last.  But  might  we  not,  I  repeal,  at  every 
period  since,  have  obtained  better  terms  of  peace  than  we  have  done  r  Could 
we  not  have  negotiated  with  more  effect  after  the  surrender  of  \'aiencicnne3  ? 
At  length  a  new  government  was  established,  and  a  negotiation  was  entered 
into  at  Paris.  That  negotiation  failed,  from  the  extravagant  pretensions  of 
his  Majesty's  Ministers.  A  second  negotiation  was  afterwards  begun  at 
I.islc.  Whatever  may  have  been  said  of  that  negotiation,  I  would  ask,  how 
could  wc  hope  for  success  from  it,  when  it  now  appears  that  the  sentiments 
of  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  were  so  various  and  bo  opposite  ?  when  we  find 
that  one  of  those  ministers  now  thinks  that  peace  to  he  a  good  one  which 
gives  up  the  Cape  ;  a  possession  which,  another  minister  contended,  could 
not  be  abandoned  without  committing  a  crime  deserving  the  severest  punish- 
ment. But  that  negotiation,  we  have  been  told,  was  entered  into,  not  so 
much  from  any  pacific  inclination  on  the  part  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  as  in 
compliance  with  the  sentiments  of  the  public.  We  have  more  than  once 
beard  them  rejoice  in  its  failure,  and  avow  that  they  recurred  to  it  for  the 
purpose  of  facilitating  the  adoption  of  a  solid  system  of  finance.  Such  a 
motive  operates  now  no  longer.  At  length,  in  December,  1799,  the  Chief 
Consul  of  France  makes  a  direct  overture  of  peace.  What  answer  did  we 
return  ?  ^^^ly,  that  the  most  effectual  mode  of  facilitating  peace  would  be 
to  restore  the  Bourbons  ;  that,  indeed,  was  not  the  only  means,  but  it  wa« 
loft  (o  the  French  government  to  suggest  any  other.  Was  it  the  most  likely 
method  to  prove  our  pacific  wishes  to  ask  Bonaparte  to  cut  bis  own  throat? 
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for  the  first  effect  of  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  been  the  sacrifice  of  his  life.     But  were  the  other  means  at  which  we 
hinted  the  possession  of  Ceylon  and  Trinidad?     Would  not  Bonaparte  at 
that  time  have  given  us  up  both  these  islands— aye,  and  the  Cape  into  the 
bargain  ?     We  might  then  have  had  Egypt  by  the  Convention  of  El  Arish.* 
The  gallant  Abercrombie  would  not,  indeed,  have  fallen  covered  with  laurels 
in  the  lap  of  victory,  nor  would  our  brave  army  have  acquired  suck  immortal 
honour ;  but  we  should  at  least  have  had  Egypt  without  the  loss  of  blood  or 
of  treasure.     And  what  would  then  have  been  the  case  in  Europe  ?     The 
Chief  Consul  might  not  perhaps  have  relinquished  the  Netherlands,  nor  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine.     But  in  Italy  he  had  only  the  Genoese  territory :  we 
liad  nothing  then  to  resist  to  the  south-eastward  of  the  Alps,  and  the  force* 
of  our  allies  were  victorious  to  the  frontiers  of  France.     Then  did  the  righi 
Iionourable  gentleman  ransack  the  English  language  for  epithets  of  seventy 
and  invective  against  the  man  whom  he  now  contends  we  ought  to  treat  with 
such  decorum.     But  here  I  must  do  that  right  honourable  gentleman  the 
justice   to  acknowledge,  that  he  confessed  he  indulged   in   that  invective 
because  it  pleased  him,  but  that  it  woidd  be  no  obstruction  in  his  mind  to 
any  other  negotiation  which  circumstances  might  render  it  proper  to  enter 
into  with  him.     At  that  time  the  consideration  of  the  want  of  the  stability  of 
the  government  operated  with  considerable  power.     I  urged  then,  and  still 
urge,  that  the  question  of  the  stability  or  instability  of  the  government  ought 
not  to  be  treated  as  of  great  consequence.     I  recalled  to  the  recollection  of 
the  House,  that  none  of  the  convulsions  or  changes  of  the  French  Revola- 
tion,  none  of  the  shocks  and  contentions  of  the  different  parties,  had  produced 
any  material   alteration   in   the   relations    which  France   established  with 
foreign  powers.     She  had,  at  an  early  period,  made  peace  with  Prunia. 
and  with  that  power  she  sedulously  preserved  that  peace  during  all  the 
stormy  times  that  succeeded  the  ratification  of  it.     But,  Sir,  we  were  told  by 
his  Majesty's  Ministers  to  pause.     We  did  pause  from  January,  1300,  to 
October,  1801,  and  we  have  added  seventy-three  millions  of  debt  since  the 
impertinent  answer,  for  I  can  call  it  by  no  other  name,  returned  to  the  owr- 
tures  of  the  Chief  Consul.     In  other  words,  Sir,  we  have  added  as  much  tn 
our  national  debt  in  that  short  period,  as  the  whole  of  our  debt  consisted  of 
from  tlic  period  of  the  Uc volution  to  the  Seven  Years*  War.    This  pause  of  hi* 
M:ijcsty's  Ministers  cost  five  times  as  much  as  all  the  Duke  of  Marlborough'f 
campaigns. 

*  Jiv  the  Coiuniti:*!!  df  El  .\ri>li,  siiinod  <»n  the  21th  of  January,  1800,  it  wu 
>tii)u1atril  that  the  Fivnch  arniy  should  rrtiirn  to  Europe  with  its  arms  and  bsfcgafie, 
oil  hn.A-d  it<i  own  vi<smU.  or  tho<c  furiii>]K'il  by  the  Turkish  authorities;  that  all  the 
ioiiiv?«st-<  1)1"  Ku'yj)t.  with  till'  cxrcption  of  Alexandria,  Rosvtto,  and  Aboukir,  whew 
the  army  wa^.  to  mihiirk,  sliould  Ik-  Mimiultrcd  withiu  forty-five  days;  that  the 
l»n>.uu  i>  oil  lii.th  -i:l'  s  --lnuld  Ik-  jiiviii  up,  and  tint  the  Orand  Vizier  should  psjr 
oiii'  hiiLilnil  iiiiil  tw.iity  ih.".-.»nd  j^o-.inds  <lini»i{:  the  tlivee  months  that  the  erania- 
tioii  w.is  -*.;n:;  t"»i\.inl.  .Vli-on'**  lIi>tory  ot  K;:rope,  vol.  viii.  p.  n,  seventh  editJoB. 
StT  tlu-  C.i.rxi  nti.'ii,   Uihiftl's  St.itr  rapcis.  vol.  xi.  ji.  -jG. 
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"  But  it  is  said,  that  the  case  was  nUcre'l  by  the  defection  of  our  allies  j 
and  the  noble  lord  asks  us.  whether  nc  would  trust  to  the  chance  of  revivinR 
a  third  coalition,  and  the  consequent  e\jienditiiro  of  blood  and  treasure  ?  Sir, 
I  say  the  eiperience  of  the  first  coalition  would  have  been  quile  sufficient  to 
have  deterred  me  from  attempting  any  olhcr.  and  the  argument  would  have 
applied  with  as  much  strength  matiy  ytars  ago.  as  it  docs  at  the  present 
moment.  The  noble  lord  next  alludes  to  the  principles  and  power  of  France. 
For  my  own  part,  I  never  had  mucli  dread  of  French  principlei?.  though  I 
certainly  have  no  slight  apprehension  <•(  French  power.  Of  the  infiuence  of 
France  upon  the  continent,  I  am  as  r^ricible  as  any  man  can  be  ;  but  this  is 
an  effect  which  I  do  not  impute  to  the  peace,  but  to  the  war.  It  is  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  himself  who  has  been  Ihe  Rrcatest  curse  of  the 
country  by  this  aggrandizement  of  Prance.  To  France  we  may  apply  what 
that  gentleman  applied  formerly  on  another  occasion — we  may  say, 

'  Me  TcnedoD,  Chrysenque,  et  Cyllan  ApoUiiiis  urbis., 
Et  Scyron  cepissc' 

He  is  the  great  prominent  cause  of  all  this  greatness  of  the  French  republic. 
How  did  we  come  into  this  situation?  Hy  maintaining  a  war  upon  grounds 
originally  unjust.  It  was  this  that  eiciteil  a  spirit  of  proud  independence  on 
the  part  of  the  enemy:  it  was  thb  that  lent  him  such  resistless  vigour:  it 
was  this  that  gave  them  energy  and  *pirit.  that  roused  them  to  such  eflbrts, 
that  inspired  them  with  a  patriotism  and  a  seal  which  no  opposition  could 
check,  and  no  resistance  subdue. 

"  If  I  am  asked  what  my  opinion  la  of  the  future,  my  reply  is,  that,  to  put 
us  in  complete  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of  peace,  small  establishments 
alone  are  necessary.  It  is  by  commercial  pursuits  and  resources  that  we 
must  attempt  to  compensate  for  the  aggrandizement  of  our  ancient  rival :  to 
cope  with  him  in  largo  establishments,  in  expensive  navies  and  armies,  will 
be  the  surest  way  to  unnerve  our  efforts  and  diminish  our  means.  Sir,  I  am 
not  sanguine  enough,  though  I  think  and  hope  the  peace  will  be  lasting,  fn 
calculate  on  a  seventy  years'  peace.  But  still  I  am  sanguine  to  a  certain 
degree  in  my  expectations,  that  the  new  state  of  France  will  turn  the  dispo. 
silion  of  her  people  to  a  less  hostile  mind  towards  this  country.  I  do  think 
that  Bonaparte's  government  is  less  likely  to  be  adverse  to  Great  Britain 
than  the  house  of  Bourbon  was.  God  forbid  that  I  should  insult  a  fallen  family; 
but  the  interests  of  my  country  compel  me  to  say,  that  the  Chief  Consul 
cannot  have  a  more  inveterate  spirit,  and  a  more  determined  hostility  towards 
us,  tlum  the  house  of  Bourbon  had.  It  has  been  said  with  truth,  that  the  trade 
of  France  has  been  nearly  annihilated  ;  but  1  believe,  the  accounts  from  the 
interior  of  France  do  not  represent  her  to  be  in  a  desolate  state  ;  and  for 
Heaven's  sake  let  us  not  forget  that  the  Kcvolution  has  prodneed  the  effect 
of  removing  many  of  those  internal  grievances  under  which  France  groaned 
under  the  old  government.  It  has  abolished  the  corveca,  a  most  vexatious 
tax :  the  feudalities,  the  odious  and  unjust  immunities  of  the  rich  from  the 
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payment  of  taxes  ;  it  has  abolished  the  privileges  of  the  nobility,  not  those 
privileges  which  place  the  nobility  as  a  barrier  between  the  crown  and  the 
people,  but  those  privileges  which  enabled  them  to  tyrannize  over  and  oppress 
their  inferiors  : — in  a  word,  the  French  have  made  those  reforms  which  we 
did  two  centuries  ago. 

'*  Sir,  for  my  own  part,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  encouragement 
given  to  the  arts  and  sciences,  the  increasing  patronage  in  France  of  agri- 
culture and  of  commerce,  will  make  the  minds  of  the  people  more  pacific.    It 
is  a  notorious  fact,  that  the  joy  with  which  the  French  received  the  commu- 
nication of  the  peace,  was  quite  as  great  and  as  sincere  as  it  was  in  this 
country.     The  Chief  Consul  well  knew,  that  in  making  peace  he  fulfilled  the 
desires  of  the  people  whom  he  governs,  as  much  as  his  Majcaty^s  Ministers 
accomplished  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  England.     What,  then,  remains  to 
be  considered  but  this  affair  of  commerce  ?     Many  persons  are  fearful  that 
our  commerce  will  suffer  from  the  competition  of  France.     I  have  no  such 
fears.     As  far  as  our  trade  can  be  attacked  by  the  rivalship  of  France,  I 
think  that  rivalship  will  do  us  good.     If,  as  some  of  you  think,  the  weight  of 
our  taxation  will  enable  France  to  rival  us,  is  not  that,  I  would  ask,  an 
additional  argument  in  favour  of  peace  ? 

"  The  right  honourable  gentleman  who  spoke  last,  alludes  to  the  principlei 
and  power  of  France.  Of  the  former  he  is  no  longer  afraid,  though  he  is 
of  the  latter.  If  this  be  the  case,  is  it  not  rather  strange  that  he  should 
think  of  assailing  principles  by  guns,  and  pikes,  and  cannon  ;  but  that,  when 
he  is  afraid  of  the  power  of  France,  he  would  make  peace  ?  Sir,  principles 
never  were,  and  never  will  be  annihilated  by  force.  I  never  had  so  mach 
dread  as  some  gentlemen  had  of  French  principles.  I  never  conceived  that 
they  would  have  much  influence  in  this  country.  I  never  thought  that  Paris, 
under  the  dominion  of  llobcspierre,  held  out  a  very  inviting  example  to  the 
British  capital.  Sir,  the  French  Revolution  was  calculated  to  fix  men's  minds 
more  eagerly  upon  the  question  of  liberty.  But,  was  the  sword  the  best 
means  of  opposing  it  ?  Disgrace  and  defeat  might  have  tended  to  weaken  it 
in  the  opinion  of  many,  but  victory  and  glory  only  gave  it  additional  currency 
and  credit  with  the  great  mass  of  the  people. 

''  I  proceed  now  to  a  subject  connected  with  our  domestic  aituation— I 
mean  Ireland,  which  one  noble  lord  seems  to  think  has  been  treated  with  t 
delicate  hand.  Of  the  union  with  Ireland  I  will  not  at  this  late  hoar  enter 
into  an  investigation  ;  time  will  best  show  whether  it  be  likely  to  strengthen 
the  connexion  between  the  two  countries.  But  when  we  hear  of  this  mix- 
ture of  delicacy  and  firmness,  let  me  ask,  what  delicacy  there  was  in  the 
burnings  and  massacres.  The  noble  lord  has  been  incautious  in  the  iclectioB 
of  his  words  ;  he  has  s])oken  of  indulgences  to  be  granted  to  the  pcopk  ia 
consequence  of  the  peace.  Is  the  substitution  of  common  law  for  martal 
law,  or  t)ie  restoration  of  the  Habeas  Corpus,  to  be  considered  as  an  indol- 
gencc  ?  Sir,  there  were  times  in  which  these  were  considered  as  sacred 
pillars   of  the  constitution,  not  as  indulgences.     If  they  are  restored  to 
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vigour,  I  shall  receiTe  them  aa  a  right.     1  cannot  be  grateful  for  them  as  a 

"  Sir,  I  have  nothing  more  to  say,  but  to  thank  tlie  House  for  the  attention 
with  which  they  have  honoured  me,  and  to  beg  pardon  for  having  treapcLssed 
on  them  bo  long.  I  rejoice  at  the  peace — cordially,  sincerely,  heartily, 
njoiee  at  it.  I  hope  it  will  be  lasting.  I  believe  it  will ;  but  to  the  last 
hour  of  my  life  I  shall  never  cease  lamenting  that  it  was  not  made  years 
ago,  when  we  might,  perhaps,  have  had  belter  tcrma.  but  when  we  could 
certuoly  have  had  as  good  as  those  which  have  been  submitted  to  us  this 
day." 

The  address  was  agreed  to  without  a  division. 


Cbabaoteb  of  the  DrxE  op  Bbapobd. 

1802.  J^arck  16.  On  the  2nd  of  Afarch,  1B02,  Francis,  fifth  Duke  of 
Bedford,  died  unexpectedly,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-seven.  His  great 
endowments,  and  the  premature  termination  of  a  life,  the  latter  part  of  which 
was  almost  entirely  devoted  to  the  popular  pursuit  of  improving  the  system 
of  the  rural  economy  of  his  country,  cansed  a  strong  degree  of  interest  to  be 
felt  on  the  melancholy  occasion  of  his  death.  During  his  life,  as  a  public 
character,  he  was  connected  with  Mr.  Fox,  to  whose  political  principles  and 
conduct  he  was  most  wanaly  attached,  and  by  which  he  was  invariably 
guided.  On  the  16th  of  March,  Mr.  Vox,  in  moving  a  netv  writ  for  the 
borough  of  Tavistock,  vacated  by  Lord  John  Kussell,  who  had  succeeded  to 
the  titles  and  estates  of  his  deceased  brother,  took  occasion  to  pronounce  the 
following  eulogium  on  his  departed  friend.* 

"  If  the  sad  event  which  has  recently  occurred  were  only  a  private 
misfortune,  however  heavy,  I  should  feel  the  impropriety  of  obtruding  upon 
the  House  the  feelings  of  private  friendship,  and  would  have  sought  some 
other  opportunity  of  expressing  those  sentiments  of  gratitude  and  afiection 
which  must  be  ever  due  from  me  to  the  memory  of  the  excellent  person, 
whose  loss  gives  occasion  to  the  sort  of  motion  of  course  which  I  am  about 
to  make  to  the  House.  It  is  because  I  consider  the  death  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  as  a  great  public  calamity ;  because  the  public  itself  seems  to  consider 
it  such  ;  because,  not  in  this  town  only,  but  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  the 
impression  made  by  it  seems  to  be  the  strongest  and  most  universal  that  ever 
appeared  upon  the  loss  of  a  subject ;  it  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  presume 
to  hope  for  the  indulgence  of  the  House  if  I  deviato  in  some  degree  from 

•  This  speech  won  printed  in  the  Monthly  Magalinc  for  April,  1802,  from  Mr.  Foi's 
own  manuBcript.  Oti  presenting  it  to  the  proprietor  of  that  publication,  Mr.  Foi 
olwen-ed,  that  "  he  hod  never  before  attempted  to  make  a  copy  of  any  ipeech  which  he 
had  delivered  in  public." 

3c  2 
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the  common  course,  and  introduce  my  motion  in  a  manner  which  I  muat  con- 
fess to  be  unusual  on  similar  occasions. 

'*  At  the  same  time,  I  trust,  Sir,  that  I  shall  not  be  suspected  of  any 
intention   to   abuse  the    indulgence   which  I   ask,  by  dwelling,  with  the 
fondness  of  friendship,  upon   the  various  excellences  of  the    character  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  much  less  by  entering  into  a  history  of  the  several 
events  of  liis  life  which  might  serve  to  illustrate  it.     There  was  something 
in  that  character  so  peculiar  and  striking,  and  the  just  admiration  which  his 
virtues  commanded  was  such,  that  to  expatiate  upon  them  in  any  detail  is  as 
unnecessary  as,  upon  this  occasion,  it  would  be  improper.     That  he  has  been 
much  lamented  and  generally,  cannot  be  wondered  at,  for  surely  there  neter 
was  a  more  just  occasion  of  public  sorrow.     To  lose  such  a  man  !-^-at  such 
a  time  ! — so  unexpectedly  I     The  particular  stage  of  his  life,  too,  in  which  ire 
lost  him,  must  add  to  every  feeling  of  regret,  and  make  the  disappointment 
more  severe  and  poignant  to  all  thinking  minds.     Had  he  fallen  at  an  earlier 
period,  the  public,  to  whom  he  could  then  (comparatively  speaking,  at  least) 
be  but  little  known,  would  rather  have  compassionated  and  condoled  with 
the  feelings  of  his  friends  and  relations,  than  have  been  themselves  very 
severely  afflicted  by  the  loss.     It  would  have  been  suggested,  and  even  we 
Avho  were  the  most  partial  would  have  admitted,  that  the  expectations  rused 
by  the  dawn  are  not  always  realized  in  the  meridian  of  life.     If  the  fatal 
event  had  been  postponed,  the  calamity  might  have  been  alleviated  by  the 
consideration,  that  mankind  could  not  have  looked  forward  for  any  length  of 
time  to  the  exercises  of  his  virtues  and  talents.     But  he  was  snatched  away 
at  a  moment  when  society  might  have  been  expected  to  be  long  benefited 
by  his  benevolence,  his  energy,  and  his  wisdom  ;  when  we  had  obtained  a 
full  certainty  that  the  progress  of  his  life  would  be  more  than  answerable  to 
the  brightest  hopes  conceived  from  its  outset ;    and  when  it  might  have  been 
reasonably  hoped,  that,  after  luiving  accomplished  all  the  good  of  which  it 
was  capable,  he  would  have  descended  not  immaturely  into  the  tomb.     He 
had,   on   the   one   hand,   lived   long   enough   to   have   his   character  fully 
confirmed   and   established  ;  while,   on   the   other,    what   remained   of  life 
seemed,  according  to  all  human  expectations,  to   afford  ample  space  and 
scope  for  the  exercise  of  the  virtues  of  which  that  character  was  composed. 
The  tree  was  old  enough  to  enable  us  to  ascertain  the  quality  of  the  fruit 
which  it  would  bear,  and,  at  the  same  time,  young  enough  to  promise  many 
years  of  produce. 

**  The  high  rank  and  splendid  fortune  of  the  great  man  of  whom  1  am 
speaking,  though  not  circumstances  which  in  themselves  either  can  or  ought 
to  conciliate  tlic  regard  and  esteem  of  rational  minds,  are  yet  in  so  fiu* 
sidcrable,  as  an  elevated  situation,  by  making  him  who  is  so  placed  in  it 
powerful  and  conspicuous,  causes  his  virtues  or  vices  to  be  more  useful  or 
injurious  to  society.  In  this  case,  the  rank  and  wealth  of  the  person  are  to 
bo  attended  to  in  another  and  a  very  different  point  of  view.  To  appreciate 
his   merits  jii^tly*    ^^'c   must   consider  not   only  the   advantages,    bat  the 


disadvantages,  connected  wilU  such  circumstances.  The  Uangtrs  attpndinj' 
prosperity  in  general,  and  liigh  situations  in  particular — the  cornipting 
influence  of  flattery,  to  which  men  in  such  situations  arc  more  peculiarly 
exposed,  have  been  the  therne  of  moralists  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  nations ; 
bnt  bow  are  these  dangers  increased  with  respect  to  him  who  succeeds  in 
bis  childhood  to  the  first  rank  and  fortune  in  a  kingdom  such  as  thia,  anil 
who,  having  lost  his  parents,  is  never  approached  by  any  being  who  is  not 
repreaonted  to  him  as  in  some  degree  his  inferior  1  Unless  blessed  vrith  a 
heart  nncommonly  susceptible  and  disposed  to  virtue,  how  should  ho,  who 
bad  scarce  ever  seen  an  equal,  have  a  common  feeling  and  a  juat  sympathy 
for  the  rest  of  mankind,  who  seem  to  have  been  formed  rather  /•>?  him,  and 
ss  instrumenU  of  his  gratification,  than  together  \eilh  him,  for  the  general 
purposes  of  natnre  ?     Justly  has  the  Roman  satirist  remarked. 


This  was  precisely  the  case  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  ;  nor  do  1  know  that  hi^ 
education  was  perfectly  exempt  from  the  defects  usually  belonging  to  such 
situations ;  but  virtue  found  lier  own  way,  and  on  the  very  side  where  the 
danger  was  the  greatest  was  her  triumph  mosi  complete,  i'rom  the  hlamc 
of  selfishness  no  man  was  ever  so  eminently  free.  No  man  put  his  own 
gratification  so  low,  that  of  others  so  high,  in  his  estimation .  To  contributo 
to  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  by  his  example  and  his  beneficence  to 
render  them  better,  wiser,  and  happier,  was  the  constant  pursuit  of  his  life. 
He  truly  loved  the  public  ;  but  not  only  the  public,  according  to  (he  usual 
acceptation  of  the  word — not  merely  the  body  corporate  (if  I  may  so 
express  myself)  which  bears  that  name — but  Man  in  his  individual  capacity; 
all  who  came  within  his  notice  and  deserved  his  protection,  were  objects  of 
his  generous  concern.  From  his  station,  the  sphere  of  his  acquaintance  was 
larger  than  that  of  most  other  men ;  yet,  in  this  extended  circle,  few,  very 
few,  could  ho  counted  to  whom  he  had  not  found  some  occasion  to  be 
serviceable.  To  be  useful,  whether  to  the  public  at  large,  whether  to  his 
relations  and  nearer  friends,  or  even  to  any  individual  of  his  species,  was  the 
ruling  passion  of  his  life. 

"  Ho  died,  it  is  true,  in  a  state  of  celibacy ;  but  if  thoy  may  be  called  a 
man's  children  whose  concerns  are  as  dear  to  him  as  his  own — to  protect 
whom  from  evil  is  the  daily  object  of  his  care — to  promote  whose  welfare  he 
eserts  every  faculty  of  which  ho  is  possessed  ;  if  such,  I  say,  are  to  be 
esteemed  our  children,  no  man  had  ever  a  more  numerous  family  than  the 
Duke  of  Bedford. 

"  Private  friendships  are  not,  I  own,  a  fit  topic  for  this  Hoose.  or  any 
public  assembly ;  but  it  is  difficult  for  any  one  who  had  the  honour  and 
happiness  to  be  his  friend,  not  to  advert  (when  speoking  of  such  a  man)  to 
his  conduct  and  behaviour  in  that  interesting  character.  In  his  friendship, 
not  only  was  ho  disinterested  and  sincere,  but  in  him  were  to  be  found  united 
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all  the  characteristic  excellences  which  have  ever  diatingiiiaked  the  men  most 
renowned  for  that  most  amiable  of  all  virtues.     Some  are  warm,  bat  volatfla 
and  inconstant ;  he  was  warm  too,  but  steady  and  unchangeable.     Xever 
once  was  he  known  to   violate  any  of  the  duties  of  that  sacred  relatk». 
Where  his  attachment  was  placed  there  it  remcdned,  or  rather  there  it  grew; 
for  it  may  be  more  truly  said  of  this  man  than  of  any  other  that  ever  existed, 
that  if  he  loved  you  at   the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  yoa  did  nothing 
to  forfeit  his  esteem,  he  would  love  you  still  more  at  the  end  of  it.    Snch  was 
the  uniformly  progressive  state  of  his  affections,  do  less  than  of  hit  virtue 
and  wisdom. 

**  It  has  happened  to  many,  and  he  was  certainly  one  of  the  nnmber, 
to  grow  wiser  as  they  advanced  in  years.  Some  have  even  improved  in 
virtue ;  but  it  has  generally  been  in  that  class  of  virtues  only  which  eomosts 
in  resisting  the  allurements  of  vice ;  and  too  often  have  these  advantages 
been  counterbalanced  by  the  loss,  or  at  least  the  diminution,  of  that  openne» 
of  heart,  that  warmth  of  feeling,  that  readiness  of  sympathy,  that  generosity 
of  spirit,  which  have  been  reckoned  among  the  characteristic  attributes 
of  youth.  In  his  case  it  was  far  otherwise;  endued  by  nature  with  an 
unexampled  firmness  of  character,  he  could  bring  his  mind  to  a  more  complete 
state  of  discipline  than  any  man  I  ever  knew.  But  he  had,  at  the  same  tine, 
such  a  comprehensive  and  just  view  of  all  moral  questions,  that  he  well  knew 
to  distinguish  between  those  inclinations  which,  if  indulged,  muat  be  pcfai- 
cious,  and  the  feelings  wliicli,  if  cultivated,  might  prove  beneficial  to  mankind. 
All  bad  propensities,  therefore,  if  any  such  he  had,  he  completely  conquered 
and  suppressed ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  no  man  ever  studied  the  trade  by 
which  he  was  to  get  his  bread  ;  the  profession  by  which  he  hoped  to  rise  to 
wealth  and  honour;  nor  even  the  higher  arts  of  poetry  or  eloquence,  in 
pursuit  of  a  fancied  immortality,  with  more  zeal  and  ardour  than  this  excel- 
lent person  cultivated  the  noble  art  of  doing  good  to  his  fellow* creatures.  In 
this  pursuit,  above  all  others,  diligence  is  sure  of  success,  and  accordingly  it 
would  be  difRcult  to  find  an  example  of  any  other  man  to  whom  so  many 
individuals  are  indebted  for  happiness  or  comfort,  or  to  whom  the  public  at 
large  owe  more  essential  obligation. 

*'^  So  far  was  he  from  slackening  or  growing  cold  in  these  generous  pnmiits, 
that  the  only  danger  was,  lest,  notwithstanding  his  admirable  good  sense,  and 
that  remarkable  f^oberncss  of  character  which  distinguished  him,  his  munifi- 
cence might,  if  he  hud  lived,  have  engaged  him  in  expenses  to  which  even 
his  princely  fortune  would  have  been  found  inadequate.  Thus,  the  only 
circumstance  like  a  failing  in  this  great  character  was,  that,  while  indnlging 
his  darling  passion  for  making  himself  useful  to  others,  he  might  be  loo 
regardless  of  future  consequences  to  himself  and  to  his  family.  The  lofe 
of  utility  was  indeed  his  darling,  his  ruling  passion.  Kven  in  his  recrcationi, 
(and  he  was  by  no  means  naturally  averse  to  such  as  were  suitable  to  his 
station  in  life),  no  less  than  in  his  graver  hours,  he  so  much  loved  to  keep 
this  grand  object  in  view,  that  he  seemed,  by  degrees,  to  grow  weary  of  every 
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amuaement  which  was  not  in  some  degree  connected  with  it.  Agriculture  he 
judged  rightly  to  be  the  most  useful  of  oil  sciences,  and,  more  particularly  ia 
the  present  state  of  affairs,  iie  conceived  it  to  be  the  department  in  which  his 
services  to  his  country  miglit  be  most  beneficial.  To  agriculture,  therefore, 
he  principally  applied  himself;  nor  can  it  be  doubted,  but,  with  his  great 
capacity,  actiTity,  and  energy,  he  must  have  attained  his  object,  and  made 
himself  eminently  useful  in  tbat  most  important  branch  of  political  economy. 
Of  the  particular  degree  of  his  merit  in  this  respect,  !iow  much  the  public  is 
already  indebted  to  him ;  how  much  benefit  It  may  siill  expect  to  derive  from 
the  effects  of  his  unwearied  diligence  and  splendid  example,  many  mDmbers 
of  this  House  can  form  a  much  more  accurate  judgment  than  I  can  pretend 
to.  But  of  his  motive  to  these  osertions  I  am  competent  to  judge,  and  can 
affirm,  without  a  douht,  thut  it  was  the  same  which  actuated  him  throughout 
—an  ardent  desire  to  employ  his  faculties  in  the  way,  whatever  it  might  be, 
in  which  he  could  most  contribute  to  the  good  of  his  country  and  the  general 
interests  of  mankind. 

"  With  regard  to  hia  politics  (1  feel  a  great  unwillingness  to  be  wholly 
silent  on  the  subject)  and.  at  the  same  time,  much  difficulty  in  treating 
it  with  propriety,  when  I  consider  to  whom  I  am  addressing  myself.  I  am 
sensible  that  those  principles  upon  which,  in  any  other  place,  I  should  not 
hesitate  to  pronounce  an  unqualified  eulngium,  may  be  thought  by  some, 
perhaps  by  the  majority  of  ihia  House,  rather  to  stand  in  need  of  apology  and 
exculpation,  than  to  form  a  proper  subject  for  panegyric.  But,  even  in  this 
view,  I  may  be  allowed  to  offer  a  few  words  in  favour  of  ray  departed  friend. 
I  believe  few,  if  any  of  us,  arc  eo  infatuated  with  the  extreme  notions  of 
philosophy  as  not  to  feel  a  partial  veneration  for  ttie  principles,  some  leaning 
even  to  the  prejudices  of  the  ancestors,  especially  if  they  were  of  any  note, 
from  whom  we  are  respectively  descended.  Such  biasses  are  altvays,  aa  I 
suspect,  favourable  to  the  cause  of  patriotism  and  public  virtue.  I  am  sure, 
at  least,  that  in  Athens  and  Rome  they  were  so  considered.  No  man  had 
ever  less  of  family  pride,  in  the  bad  sense,  than  the  Duke  of  Bedford ;  hut 
he  had  a  great  and  just  respect  for  his  anceators.  Now  if,  upon  the  principle 
to  which  1  have  alluded,  it  was  in  Rome  thought  excusable  in  one  of  the 
Claudii  to  have,  in  conformity  with  the  general  manners  of  their  race,  some- 
thing too  much  of  an  aristocratical  pride  and  haughtiness,  surely  in  this 
country  it  is  not  unpardonable  in  a  Kusscll  to  be  zealously  attached  to  the 
rights  of  the  subject,  and  peculiarly  tenacious  of  the  popular  parts  of  the 
constitution.  It  is  excusable,  at  least,  in  one  who  numbers  among  his 
ancestors  the  great  Earl  of  Bedford,  the  patron  of  Pym,  and  the  friend  of  Hamp- 
den, to  he  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  hberty ;  nor  is  it  to  he  wondered  at,  if  a 
descendant  of  Lord  Russell  should  feel  more  than  common  horror  for  arbitrary 
power,  and  a  quick,  perhaps  even  a  jealous  discernment  of  any  approach 
or  tendency  in  the  system  of  government  to  that  dreaded  evil.  But  whatever 
may  be  our  differences  in  regard  to  principles,  I  trust  there  is  no  member  of 
this  House  who  is  not  liberal  enough  to  do  justice  to  upright  conduct,  even 
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in  a  political  adversary.  Whatever,  therefore,  may  be  thoaght  of  thocie 
principles  to  which  1  have  alluded,  the  political  conduct  of  my  rauch  lamented 
friend  must  be  allowed  by  all  to  have  been  man,  consistent,  and  sincere. 

"  It  now  remains  for  me  to  touch  upon  the  last  melancholy  scene  in  which 
this  excellent  man  was  to  be  exhibited;  and  to  all  those  who  admire  his 
character,  let  it  be  some  consolation   that  his  death  was  in  every  respect 
conformable  to  his  life,     I  have  already  noticed,  that  prosperity  could  not 
corrupt  him.     He  had  now  to  undergo  a  trial  of  an  opposite  nature.     But  in 
every  instance  he  was  alike  true  to  his  character;  and  in  moments  of  extreme 
bodily  pain  and  approaching  dissolution,  when  it  might  be  expected  that  a 
mau*8  every  feeling  would  be  concentrated  in  his  personal  sufferings;  his 
every  thought  occupied  by  the  awful  event  impending-— even  in  these  mo- 
ments, he  put  by  all  selfish  considerations ;  kindness  to  his  friends  was  the 
sentiment  still  uppermost  in  his  mind ;  and  he  employed  himself,  to  the  Ust 
hour  of  his  life,  in  making  the  most  considerate  arrangements  for  the  happi- 
ness and  comfort  of  those  who  were  to  survive  him.   While  in  the  enjoyment 
of  prosperity  he  had  learned  and  practised  all  those  milder  Tirtues  which 
adversity  alone  is  supposed  capable  of  teaching  ;  and,  in  the  hour  of  pain  and 
approaching  death,  he  had  that  calmness  and  serenity  which  are  thought  to 
belong  exclusively  to  health  of  body  and  a  mind  at  case. 

'^  If  I  have  taken  an  unusual,  and  possibly  an  irregular,  course  upon  this 
extraordinary  occasion,  I  am  confident  the  House  will  pardon  me.  They  will 
forgive  something,  no  doubt,  to  the  warmth  of  private  friendship ;  to  senti- 
ments of  gratitude,  which  I  must  feel,  and,  whenever  I  have  an  opportunity. 
must  express  to  the  latest  hour  of  my  life.  But  the  consideration  of  public 
utility,  to  wliich  I  have  so  much  adverted  as  the  ruling  principle  in  the  mind 
of  my  friend,  will  weigh  far  more  with  them.  They  will,  in  their  wisdom, 
acknowledge  that,  to  celebrate  and  perpetuate  the  memory  of  great  and 
meritorious  individuals,  is  in  effect  an  essential  service  to  the  community.  It 
was  not,  therefore,  for  the  purpose  of  performing  the  pious  office  of  fiicndship, 
by  fondly  strewing  flowers  upon  his  tomb,  that  I  have  drawn  your  attention 
to  the  character  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  :  the  motive  that  actuates  me  is  one 
more  suitable  to  what  were  his  views.  It  is  that  this  great  character  maybe 
strongly  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  all  who  hear  mc — that  they  may  see  it 
— that  they  may  feel  it — that  they  may  discourse  of  it  in  their  domestic 
';irclcs — that  thuy  may  sj>cak  of  it  to  their  children,  and  hold  it  up  to  the 
imitation  of  pusterity.  U  he  could  now  bo  sensible  to  what  passes  here  below 
— sure  1  urn  that  nothing  could  give  him  so  much  satisfaction  as  to  find  that 
we  are  endeavouring  to  make  liis  memory  an  example,  as  he  took  care  his  life 
should  be  useful  to  mankind. 

*'  I  will  conclude  wltli  ap})lYing  to  the  present  occasion  a  beautiful  passaite 
from  the  speech  of  a  vory  young  orator.*     It  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  to 

♦   M>:^ay  «••!  I..V   i'li.iiii.N^ivi"  luipniMniciits  i)f  Miiiikiiid  ;  mi  oration  flelivcfvd  iii  tlif 
C'li,i|.cl  I.I  riiuits  (    ilU-.  .  <  ..mhiid;;.',  Ikrtinber  17.  IT'JS,  by  the  llouuiuablt*  WiUia 
I.aiiib.  n  K\   N"!-.'.!!!!'  M.i]>t.ui,, 
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savour  too  much  of  the  flanguine  views  of  youth  iQ  stand  ihe  test  gf  a  rigid 
philoBopfaical  inquiry ;  but  it  is  at  least  cheering  and  cunaolntor}-,  and  that  in 
this  inBtance  it  may  he  exemplified,  is,  I  am  confidcut,  the  aincerc  wish  of 
erery  man  who  hears  me.  '  Crime,'  says  he,  '  is  a  curse  only  to  the  peiiod 
in  which  it  ia  successful ;  but  virtue,  whether  forlunatc  or  otherwise,  blesses 
not  only  its  own  age,  but  remotest  posterity,  and  is  as  beneficial  by  its 
example  as  by  its  immediate  efTecta.'  " 

Mr.  Fox  then  moved,  "  That  Mr.  S|icaker  do  issue  hia  warrant  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  Crown,  to  make  out  a  new  writ,  for  the  electio);  of  a  burgees 
to  serve  in  this  present  Parliament,  for  the  borough  of  Tavistock,  in  tbu 
county  of  DeVon,  in  the  room  of  the  Right  Hon.  John  Itussell,  commonly 
called  Lord  John  Russell,  now  Duke  of  Bedford,  called  up  to  the  Uouec  of 
Peers." 


Abbeabb  of  thr  Civil  List. 

On  the  15th  of  February,  1H02.  a  mesaage  from  the  King  informed  thr 
House  of  Commons  that  a  consiiterablc  debt  on  the  civil  list  had  been 
unavoidably  incurred ;  on  the  fulloiving  duy  the  accounts  were  presented. 
and,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  AdJington,  Ihe  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
referred  to  a  committee  for  examination. 

March  29.  The  report  of  the  committee  having  been  brotighl  up,  Iho 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  moved,  in  a  committee  of  supply,  "  That  it  i* 
the  opinion  of  this  commitloe  that  a  sum  not  exceeding  nhio  hundred  and 
ninety  thousand  and  fifty-three  pounds  be  granted  to  his  Majesty  to  discharge 
the  arrears  and  debts  due  and  owing  upon  the  civil  list,  on  the  5th  of 
January,  1802," 

Mr.  Fos  rose  and  said  : — "  Sir,  there  is  no  man  in  this  House  who  is  less 
disposed  than  I  am  at  any  time  to  find  fault  with  such  measures  as  may  be  con- 
ducive to  the  comfort,  thesplcndour,andthedignity  of  every  branch  of  the  royal 
family  ;  and  particularly  with  what  may  tend  to  the  ease  and  happiness  of  the 
chief  magistrate  of  the  state,  as  far  as  I  can  reconcile  such  proceedings  to 
the  duty  I  owe  to  my  own  constituents  in  particular,  and  the  general  interests 
of  the  country.  If  it  could  he  supposed  that  humour  or  temper  were  to 
govern  any  part  of  this  discussion,  the  present  is  a  moment  in  which  I  could 
have  little  disposition  to  indulge  them.  I  have  not  been  more  than  about 
four  hours  in  town  ;  and,  since  leaving  my  carriage,  I  have  heard  of  two 
articles  of  news,  than  which  1  know  of  nothing  uf  a  public  nature  that  could 
be  more  grateful  to  my  feelings.  The  first  is  that  in  which  every  man, 
wishing  well  to  his  country,  must  rejoice, — I  mean  the  conclusion  of  the 
definitive  treaty  of  peace  nith  France  ;  and  the  second,  that  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  Minister  to  move  for  the  repeal  of  the  income-lax, — a  tax  the  moat 
oppressive,  pernicious,  and  vexatious,  (hat  ever  was  impo..ed  in  any  country ; 
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and  tending  mote  than  any  other  to  iubvert  that 
goTcrnment  ought  always  to  be  held  by  tho  people 
can  be  very  little  Becurity  for  its  subsiHting  for  ai 
bowevci,  is  a  subject  which  is  by  no  means  cc 
humour,  and  is  solely  dependent  on  what  is  consi: 
to  tho  Throne,  a  proper  «ew  to  the  laws  of  the  lant 
of  the  British  constitution.  However  I  may  hate 
taincd  by  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  in  the  ) 
the  civil  list  during  the  lost  century,  I  do  not 
precisely  in  point,  or  to  beat  strongly  on  the  pp 
upon  that  subject  differ  vastly  from  those  which  h 
in  this  committee  ;  nor  can  I  conceive  how  an)thl 
of  the  Crown,  previously  to  the  Revolution,  has  n 
civil  list  than  what  may  be  drawn  from  the 
revenue  of  the  Crown  before  the  event  alluded  to, 
civil  list,  was  as  gold  to  silver.  The  King  ccrtt 
revenue  in  former  times,  totally  independent  of 
revenue  what  had  he  to  do  ?  He  wan  to  raise  and 
in  times  of  war,  as  well  as  in  those  of  peace.  It  w 
own,  as  an  individual,  hut  a  trust  from  the  public, 
revenue  was  nol  adequate  to  meet  extraordinary 
Monarch  was  bound,  at  his  own  cost,  to  defend 
the  expenses  of  wars,  as  well  as  of  the  civil  govcmti 
applied  to  Parliament  for  assistance.  Whether  tl 
that  which  has  been  since  adopted,  is  a  question  i 
moment ;  but  I  am  free  to  confess,  that  I  am  a  a 
the  modem  system.  Kow,  however,  that  the  Hoi 
for  all  the  expenseR  (and  God  knows  they  have  bi 
of  our  fleets  and  armies,  (he  revenues  allotted  to  t 
be  at  the  disposition,  and  subject  to  ihe  control  ol 
a  strange  and  absurd  doctrine  indeed,  to  maintain 
upon  itself  all  Ihe  expense,  and  leave  the  revenue 
such  a  doctrine  is  loo  monstrous  to  hai,-e  met  witl 
worst  of  times.  l''ortunalcly  for  us,  some  of  < 
improvidont,  by  which  they  outran  their  incomes. 
"  In  treating  of  this  question  I  do  not  with  to  b 
that  so  much  stress  has  lately  been  laid  on  the  c 
suppose  tho  Crown  ought  still  to  have  upon  a  pari 
of  the  old  hereditary  revenue,  that  I  cannot  withl 
opinion  on  that  subject.  Wore  we  now  to  allow 
be  the  same  as  it  was  in  former  (iiiies,  surely  no 
say  that  it  should  be  applied  to  Ihe  jmrposes  of  tt 
that  the  revenue  of  JamcK  the  Second  was  two 
believe  no  one  will  venture  to  assert  that  it  wm 
purposes.     From  tlic  time,  however,  that  Parliami 
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(for  tbat  U  the  fact)  from  the  expeoK  of  levying  and  sapporting  fleets  and 
wmieB,  from  that  moment  the  hereditary  revenue  beCEinie  the  {tropeity  of  the 
public.  It  wa<  BO  understood  and  so  c^ipressed  on  the  election  of  William 
the  Third.  He  could  hold  no  hereditary  revenue  y«re  corona,  for  he  waa  not 
the  heir  to  the  Crown  when  he  succeeded  James  the  Second.  1  am  aware 
that  a  great  misunderstanding  prevailed  upon  this  subject,  and  perhaps 
continues  to  prevail;  but  we  are  not  now  infected  with  the  superstitious 
notions  imbibed  by  some  persons  of  Ihat  day.  We  know  that  William  the 
Third  ascended  the  throne,  not  by  right,  but  by  the  choice  and  election  of 
the  people,  and  therefore  had  no  rights  yiire  corontF,  nor  any  other  rights  but 
such  as  had  been  covenanted.  So  of  (3corge  tiie  Third.  He  is  not  the  heir 
of  James  the  Second,  but  of  William  ihe  Third  ;  nor  has  he  any  right  to  this 
hereditary  revenue,  unless  we  go  back  to  the  ancient  and  absolute  rights  of 
prescription.  What  did  the  Parliament  of  William  the  Third  do  ?  Instead 
of  the  hereditary  revenues,  they  appropriated  others  for  the  civil  list,  to  the 
amount  of  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year ;  and  should  they  exceed 
that  sum,  the  surplus  was  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  Parliament.  From  the 
sam  of  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds  they  deducted  three  hundred  and 
seventy  thousand  pounds  for  public  services ;  decreed  that  the  Crovfn 
revenues  should  be  under  their  own  control  ;  and  cume  lo  what  I  consider 
to  have  been  a  wise  and  salutary  resolution,  of  granting  it  lo  him  for  life. 
The  same  practice  has  since  been  uniformly  adopted  at  the  cornmencement 
of  every  reign.  I  know  perfectly  well  that  ihcre  has  been  much  difference  of 
opinion  on  the  question,  whether  it  would  not  bo  bettor  to  make  tbcsc  grants 
of  annual  revenue  from  time  to  timt.  This  doubt  so  far  operated  in  the 
Parliament  of  King  William,  that  the  provision  was  at  first  made  temporary, 
but  it  was  afterwards  thought  expedient  that  the  provision  should  be  for  life. 
The  same  line  of  conduct  wns  pursued  on  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne,  and 
has  been  followed  up  in  all  the  succeeding  reigns.  The  right  honourable 
pentleman  has  anticipated  the  answer  which  might  be  given  to  some  parts  of 
his  statement.  I  know  that  it  has  been  a  mistake  made,  not  by  lawyers  or 
other  well-informed  persons,  hut  by  courtiers,  that  the  hereditary  revenue 
formed  only  a  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  Crown,  From  general  recollection 
also  (for  I  have  not  lately  had  much  access  to  the  Journals)  I  think  that  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  an  application  was  made  to  Parliament  in  aid  of  the 
civil  list,  at  a  time  when  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds  had  been  expended, 
though  the  grant  was  no  more  than  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds.  Great 
stress  has  been  laid  on  the  expenses  his  Majesty  has  been  put  to  in  conse- 
quence of  his  fjmily :  but  let  it  be  remembered,  that  there  were  equal 
incumbrances  in  the  reign  of  George  the  First ;  that  in  the  reign  of  George 
the  Second  annuities  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  the  Princess  Amelia,  and 
the  Dowager  Princess  of  Wales,  were  charged  upon  the  civil  list  to  the 
amount  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds,  which,  out  of  the  grant  of  seven 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  left  only  six  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  actual 
revenue.     It  is  true,  that  in  that  reign  there  were   three  applications  to 
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Parliament  for  relieving  the  civil  list ;  but  1  believe,  and  think  I  maj  sajr 
with  some  confidence,  that  the  relief  was  effected  bj  a  twopenny  tax  on  all 
pensions  and  salaries,  which  was,  in  fact,  a  mode  of  making  the  civil  list 
supply  and  make  good  its  own  defalcations,  without  any  additional  burthens 
on  the  public.  In  the  same  reign  there  was  a  successful  application  to 
Parliament  at  one  particular  period ;  but,  if  I  mistake  not,  it  was  merely  to 
make  up  the  deficiency  between  the  actual  receipts  of  the  revenue  and  eight 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  which  was  about  that  time  settled  as  the  limit  of 
the  civil  list.  The  right  honourable  gentleman  has  urged,  that  the  cirfl 
list  of  his  present  Majesty  had  been  loaded  with  annuities  to  the  PiinceM 
Amelia,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  kc. ;  but  if  these  were  liens  on  the  civQ 
list  in  the  present,  they  were  equally  so  in  the  reign  of  Oeorgc  the  Second, 
who  had  also  to  pay  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year  to  the  then  Prince  of 
Wales.  These  annuities  continued  from  1745  to  1760;  the  remainder  of  the 
civil  list  of  his  present  Majesty  only  for  five ;  but  Oeorgc  the  Second  had 
paid  them  for  the  space  of  fifteen  years.  I  mention  this  principally  because 
I  do  not  esteem  it  altogether  becoming  in  gentlemen  to  appear  in  this  House, 
in  the  shape  and  manner  of  counsel,  to  depreciate  the  amount  of  the  present 
revenues  of  the  Crown. 

*'  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  all  those  annuities  which  hung  as  incumbrances 
on  the  civil  list  of  his  present  Mujesty,  ceased  in  the  year  1786  ;  that  to  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  expired  in  1 705 ;   that  to  the  Dowager  Princess  of 
Wales,  in  1763;  and  that  to  the  Princess  Amelia,  in  1786;  so  that,  in  (act, 
the  whole  of  them  ceased  before  the  debt  now  brought  forward  began  to 
accumulate.     The  proposition,  so  much  boasted  of,  which  was  made  in  the 
beginning  of  the  present  reign,  would  have  been  a  good  one,  if  properly 
followed  up.     By  that  proposal  the  King  relinquished  nothing,  because,  con- 
stitutionally, he  had  nothing  to  give  up  in  point  of  right,  there  being  no 
right  in  existence.     All  that  was  done  may  more  properly  be  considered  in 
the  way  of  an  exchange.     His  Majesty,  indeed,  had  a  right  to  expect  that 
Parliament  would  make  the  same  allowance  to  him  that  they  did  to  his 
ancestors ;  but  when  a  civil  list  of  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year 
was  granted  to  his  grandfather,  it  was  implied  that  the  excess,  which  was 
never  very  couiiidcrable,  should  be  subject  to  the  control  of  Parliament,  and 
that  he  should  possess  nu  mure  income  from  the  revenues  of  this  country 
than  what  the  Pailiument  thought  proper  to  allow  him.     The  right  honour* 
able  gentleman,  in  tracing  the  history  of  the  civil  list  through  the  coarse  of 
the  present  reign,  might  have  called  to  mind,  that  it  was  settled  under  an 
Administration  composed  of  persons  who  were  considered  as  his  Majesty't 
peculiar  favourites.     The  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  then  Prime  Minister,  and 
liord  liute  and   the   late  Lord  Chatham,   Secretaries  of  State.     The  right 
honourable  gentleman  seems  to  think  the  provision  was  less  than  it  ought  to 
be;  but  lot  me  ask.  is  it  to  be  believed  that  such  an  Administration  would 
ever  have  thou^'ht  of  projxisinj;  an  iiiadequate  revtuue.*     But  supposing  ihcy 
had  done  sd.  yet  we  must  ic collect,  that  the  sc\«.i;kl  annuities  already  men- 
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tioncd  were  then  so  many  incumbrancca  on  tha  oivil  list ;  and  yet  we  find 
that  the  debts  it  incurred  in  the  first  nine  years  amounted  tu  ao  more  than 
five  hundred  thousand  pounds.  Though  I  was  at  that  time  a  membot  of 
this  House,  I  remember  little  of  the  diBcuBsion,  and  do  not  recollect  that  I 
was  even  present  at  the  debate;  but  1  recollect  reading  some  pampblets  at 
that  time  published  on  the  subject :  one  of  thcae  was  written  by  a  gentleman 
whose  pursuits  have  since  taken  a  more  serious  and  holy  turn — I  mean 
Dr.  Tucker,  Dean  of  Qloucester,  who  treated  the  matter  in  a  very  facetious 
and  good-humoured  manner.  In  ofieri?ig  an  ajiology  for  the  proceedings,  he 
aaid,  that  it  was  no  extraordinary  thing  if  a  very  young  man,  just  come  to 
his  estate,  and  consequently  not  so  prudent  and  economical  as  experience 
might  in  time  teach  him  to  be,  and  ^lio  had  lately  incurred  the  expenses  of 
matrimony,  enhanced  by  fetes,  a  coronation,  installa^on,  &c. — it  was  no  very 
extraordinary  thing  if  such  a  man,  possessed  of  eight  hundred  thousand 
pounds  annually,  should  in  nine  years  contract  a  debt  of  five  iiundred  thou- 
aand  pounds.  The  debt  first  incurred  was  at  the  rate  of  fifty  thousand 
pounds  a  year  beyond  the  income  ullottcd.  rartiamont,  it  is  true,  con- 
sented to  pay  it ;  but,  by  doing  so,  acted,  in  the  opinion  of  many  persons, 
rather  rashly.  In  the  year  1777,  the  Ministers  came  again  with  another 
demand ;  and  it  appeared  that  the  debt  had  increased  more  within  the  eight 
jears  between  1769  and  1777,  than  it  bad  done  in  the  former  nine  years. 
The  demand  1  now  refer  to  was  for  the  sum  of  aU  hundred  thousand  pounds ; 
and  though  Ministers  were  successful,  yet  the  minority,  which  condemned 
the  payment  of  the  sum,  was  by  no  means  insignificant  in  point  of  numbers, 
but  still  less  so  in  respect  to  character  and  talents,  as  the  committee  wilt 
acknowlcdfTc  when  I  enumerate  among  them  6ir  Ueorge  tiavile,  Mr.  Burke, 
Lord  Sydney,  fic.  I  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  be  convinced,  that  the 
more  I'arliament  agrees  to  act  (what,  in  the  vulgar  phrase,  is  called)  hand- 
somely by  the  Monarch  on  the  throne  in  pecuniary  affoirs,  the  worse  effect  is 
sure  to  flow  from  it;  and  I  always  feel  great  pleasure  in  recollecting  the 
speech  tthich  the  then  ypcakcr  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Sir  Fletcher 
Norton,  made  upon  that  occasion  to  his  Majesty  at  tbc  bar  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  May  7,  1777.  That  intrepid  and  public- spin  ted  man  told  the  King, 
that  •  in  a  time  of  public  distress,  full  of  difficulty  and  danger,  their  con- 
stituents labouring  under  burdens  almost  too  heavy  to  be  borne,  jour 
faithful  Commons  have  not  only  granted  to  your  Majesty  a  lai^  present 
supply,  but  albo  a  very  great  additional  revenue ;  great,  beyond  example ; 
great,  beyond  your  Majesty's  highest  expense ;  all  this  they  have  done  in  a 
well-grounded  confidence  that  you  will  apply  wisely,  what  they  have  granted 
liberally.'*  But  if  Sir  Fletcher  Norton  spoke  thus  of  the  disUesa  and 
burdens  of  the  country  in  1777,  what  character  can  be  given  to  those  of  the 
present  day  ? 

"  It  reminds  mc.  Sir.  of  the  observation  of  Florus,  who,  living  at  a  period 
when  the   Itoman  empire  was  so  infinitely  extended,  reflects  with  surprise, 
■   fide  Purl.  Hist.  vol.  six.  p.  213. 
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that  his  ancestors  allowed  a  triumph  for  victories  over  the  Volsci ;  and,  in 
the  same  manner,  when  we  look  hack  to  the  year  1777,  when  the  public 
burdens  were  then  spoken  of  as  so  grievous,  and  when  we  view  the  infinite 
accumulation  of  taxes  since  that  period,  we  are  tempted  to  compare  it  to  the 
observation  of  Florus  on  the  triumphs  of  the  Romans  over  the  Volsci,  or 
some  other  petty  tribes.    The  speech  of  Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  notwithstanding 
the  clamours  of  courtiers,  was  approved.     Although  court  sycophancy  has  of 
late  increased  to  a  degree  that  must  disgust  every  generous  mind,  although 
servility  has  made  such  rapid  strides  as,  to  every  philosophic  observer, 
evidently  tends  to  the  utter  destruction  of  the  constitution,  yet  we  cannot 
forget  the  subserviency  and  sycophancy  of  former  periods.     Notwithstanding 
the  resentment  of  the  courtiers  at  the  manly  and  spirited  language  of  the 
Speaker,  it  was  finally  carried,  on  a  motion  brought  forward  by  myself,  to 
thank  Sir  Fletcher  for  his  general  conduct  in  the  chair,  and  particularly  for 
the  speech  in  question.      This  speech  was  made  by  a   man  of  eminent 
qualities,  eminent  too  in  having  filled  the  chair,  a  situation  which  of  itxlf 
makes  a  man  respectable ;  and  within  five  years,  during  the  AdministratioB 
of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  (a  period  when  peerages  were  more  sparingly 
granted  than  in  the  times  that  have  succeeded).  Sir  Fletcher  Norton  we 
one  of  four  persons  who  were  honoured  with    that  dignity.      About  this 
period,  Mr.  Burke,   a  man  of  the  greatest  abilites,  of  the   most  eminent 
services,  a  man  for  whom,  notwithstanding  latter  differences,  I  have  always 
retained  the  greatest  veneration,  brought   forward  a  bill,  the   principle  of 
which  was,  that  the  debts  of  the  civil  list  were  criminal ;  that  when  Par- 
liament had  settled  what  the  expenditure  should  be,  any  excess  was  dis- 
obedience;   that  it  was   the   duty  of  the  King's  Ministers  to  square  the 
expense  of  the  civil  list  by  what  Parliament  had  fixed,  not  the  husiness  of 
Parliament  to  keep  pace  with  the  extravagance  of  the  King's  3^nistrry. 
Such,  unquestionably,  was  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Burke*s  bill,  and  that  bill  dearly 
lays  down  that  such  a  mode  of  payment  shall  be  adopted  that  the  salary  of 
the  highest  class  shall  not  be  paid  till  that  of  the  class  immediately  below  if 
paid.     I  know  that  in  the  courts  below  an  act  must  explain  itself;  but  heie 
we  may  reason  upon  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  legislature ;  and  indeed  I 
cannot  perceive  that  the  act  is  so  loosely  worded  as  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  argues ;  far  less  can  I  admit  the  position,  that  the  violation  of  it 
being  never  complained  of  in  this  House  constitutes  an  argument  that  none 
has  ever  taken  place.     If  omission  or  silence  were  to  be  construed  into 
acquiescence  and  approbation,  not  a  principle  of  the  constitution  wouU 
remain  entire,  nor  an  abuse  at  one  time  or  other  without  justification.    So 
much  was  Mr.  Burke  convinced  that  his  bill  would  produce  the  effirat  I  have 
mentioned,  that  he  boasted,  as  one  of  the  advantages  of  it,  that  hencefinth 
no  arrear  in  the  civil  list  could  ever  take  place. 

*'  But,  if  Mr.  Burke's  bill  has  not  produced  all  the  good  he  intended, 
what  are  we  to  do  in  regard  to  the  arrear  that  has  accumulated  ?  I  adheit 
to  the  practice  of  our  ancestors,  and  to  the  principles  on  which  they  fiud 
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tbe  civil  list,  aa  a  measure  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  monaKhy.  Gut 
why,  as  a  inend  to  the  monarchy,  do  I  cooceire  that  we  ought  not  to 
acquiesce  in  the  payment  of  this  aneBr?  It  is  because  it  is  essential  to  the 
monarchy  that  the  King  should,  by  a  &\ed  revenue,  be  enabled  Co  pay  his 
civil-list  expenses,  independent  of  rarliamcnt.  If,  however,  we  find  that 
faiu  times  in  this  reign  the  debts  of  the  civil  list  have  been  brought  to 
Parliament,  the  King  actually  becomes  dependent  on  Parliament  to  that 
extent.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  civil  list?  Nobody  imagines  that  every 
year  the  expenses  will  he  exactly  the  same.  It  is  sufficient  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  funds  shall  be  sufficient  to  meet  what  is  allowed  to  be  an  ample 
establishment.  Tili  1793  there  was  no  excess ;  since  that  period  the  arrcar 
has  accrued.  What  are  we  to  infer  fiom  this  ?  Is  it  thai  a  peace  civil  list 
will  not  do  for  a  state  of  war?  When  the  civil  list  of  King  William  was 
fixed,  was  there  not  the  prospect  of  wars  ?  In  three  cases  out  of  five  the 
dvil  list  since  (hat  period  has  been  voted  in  time  of  actual  war. 

"  It  is  said,  that  it  is  necessary  to  mainiain  the  splendour  of  the  monarchy  j 
and  certainly  I  approve  of  that  spltndour,  nor  do  I  think  his  Majesty  has 
ever  carried  it  to  excess;  but,  surely,  if  it  were  for  urgent  reasons  at  any 
time  to  be  abridged,  it  would  be  reduced  with  most  grace  when  war  calls 
upon  the  public  in  general  to  submit  to  such  galling  sacrifices.  I  contend,  there- 
fore, that  the  civil  list  should  be  voted  for  life,  and  that  the  quantum  fixed  by 
Parliament  ought  not  to  be  exceeded.  Variations  in  the  expenses  from  year 
to  year  must  have  been  foreseen,  but  any  excess  ought  to  be  compensated  by 
a  future  saving.  If  an  arrear  is  incurred.  Ministers  should  restrict  the  expen- 
diture till  it  is  paid  off.  Nay,  reformations  and  reductions,  if  necessary, 
should  be  adopted,  to  prevent  an  accumulation  of  debt,  and  to  create  a  sort 
of  sinking  fund  for  its  extinction.  Parliament  having  settled  what  the  civil 
list  should  be,  Ministers  are  guilty  of  usurping  the  legislative  authority  in 
extending  the  actual  amount  beyond  the  sum  fixed.  If  it  is  thought  improper 
to  adopt  reforms,  or  to  suspend  or  abolish  places,  to  prevent  the  increase  of 
debt,  Parliament  ought  to  be  consulted  on  the  emergency.  There  is  no 
excuse  for  accumulations.  E.'cperience  shows  that  they  must  ultimately 
come  before  Parliament.  Why,  therefore,  is  the  certain  accumulation  per- 
mitted ?  With  what  face  can  Ministers  come  down  to  Parliament  and  say, 
'  You  fixed  the  annual  expen.tc  of  the  civil  list  at  nine  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  but  we  have  actually  spent  nine  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds; 
you  made  one  law,  wc  have  acted  on  another:  you  must  obey  us;  it  is  not 
for  us  to  obey  you  ?  '  Observe,  too,  the  time  when  Ministers  discover  that 
the  war  added  so  much  to  the  expense  of  the  civil  list.  They  announce  the 
effect  when  the  cause  has  ceased.  They  were  afraid  to  tell  us  formerly  that 
the  war  added  so  much  to  every  expense  of  life,  because  the  confession  might 
have  rendered  the  war  unpopular,  and  have  interfered  with  their  plans. 

"  Besides,  Ministers  do  not  consider  the  aids  the  civil  list  has  received. 
Mr.  Burke  s  bill,  by  abolishing  places  to  the  extent  of  thirty  thousand  ponnda 
a-yoar,  actually  increaaed  it  to  (hat  amount.     It  is  to  be  considered,  too,  that 
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no  small  part  of  tbc  cinl  list  consists  of  fixed  salaries,  such  as  the  great  officcn 
of  state,  which  have  not  been  increased  since  the  days  of  Charles  the  Second. 
The  source  of  increase,  owing  to  temporary  causes,  must  apply  only  to  the 
tradesmen's  bills ;  and  if  any  part  were  at  all  to  be  paid  off,  this  would  be 
the  branch  of  arrear  I  could  be  induced  to  give  my  consent  that  Parliament 
should  discharge.     We  have  seen  the  repeated  interference  of  Parliament 
only  produce  new  demands  upon  it.     We  are  told,  however,  that  there  luu 
been  no  prodigality,  no  corruption.     But,  have  wc  all  the  items  before  ns : 
Do  wc  know  the  expense  of  the  office  of  third  secretary  of  state  ? — a  measoie 
which,  pernicious  in  a  financial  view,  is  still  more  so  as  a  question  of  conKti- 
tution.     On  the  present  occasion,  the  length  of  the  late  administration  hu 
one  advantage,  (an  advantage,  however,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  far  from 
counterbalancing  other  evils),  that  we  know  exactly  to  whom  the  arrear  v 
imputable.     When  these  Ministers  saw  the  growing  arrears  of  the  civil  list* 
did  they  make  any  effort  to  relieve  a  fund  already  OTerloaded  ?     No,  tbev 
established  a  new  office  of  third  secretary  of  state.     This  is  but  one  item. 
Many  of  the  occasional  expenses  seem  unjustifiable.     At  the  time  of  tbe 
Russian  armament.  Ministers,  finding  it  necessary  to  yield  to  the  opposition 
they  experienced  in  this  House,  aided  by  the  public  voice  without,  were 
obliged  to  drop  the  ground  of  quarrel  with  the  Empress.     At  that  time, 
though  we  had  Lord  Whitworth  at  Petersburgh,  a  person  fully  equal  to  the 
station  in  which  he  was   placed.  Ministers   thought   proper    to  send  Mr. 
Fawkener,  of  whom  from  more  intimate  knowledge  I  can  speak  more  confi- 
dently.    Mr.   Fawkener,   a   man   of  the   greatest  abilities,   and  fit  to  be 
employed  in  any  business,  however  delicate  and  important,  was  sent  to 
Petersburgh  to  do  that  which  our  Minister  there  could  surely  have  done : 
that  is,  intimate  that  we  gave  up  to  the  Empress  every  thing  she  wished 
respecting  Oczakow.     Lately  too,  Mr.  G.  Grenville,  a  gentleman  for  whoml 
entertain  the  greatest  personal  respect,  was  sent  to  Berlin,  though  we  hid  at 
that  court  a  minister,  who,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  was  adequate  to  the  doty  of 
the  office  in  which  he  was  employed.     Last  year,  though  we  had  a  miniftn 
at  Co])cnhagcn,  Lord  Whitworth  was  sent  to  Copenhagen  to  do  for  another 
what  Mr.  P'awkcncr  had  done  for  him  at  Petersburgh  ;  and  his  being  sent  on 
that  occasion  showed  that  he  was  thought  qualified  for  more  important  bsfl- 
ness,  if  necessary,  than  that  in  which  Mr.  Fawkener  superseded  him,  sod 
which  was  merely  to  make  a  civil  bow  to  the  Empress,  and  announce  that  «c 
had  dropped  all  opposition  to  her  views.     All  these  occasional  expenses, 
therefore,  seem  to  have  been  incurred  without  any  sufficient  reason. 

''  Neither  can  I  see  that  any  addition  to  the  establishment  of  secretarirf  of 
state  was  necessary.  Formerly  all  the  business  of  America  and  the  Weft 
Indies  belonged  to  the  office  of  the  secretary  for  the  southern  department ;  and 
Lord  Chatham,  a  personage  undoubtedly  of  the  greatest  talents,  bat  labouring 
under  the  interruptions  of  bad  health,  not  only  performed  all  the  duty  of 
those  offices,  but  united  with  them  the  conduct  of  a  war,  which  at  least  vied 
in  .&:lory  and  success  with  that  conducted  by  Mr.  Dundas.   llie  office  uf  third 
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secretary,  whicU  had  been  established  wiih  Huch  fatal  elFeclB  to  the  empire. 
waa  aboIiBhed  by  Mr.  Burke's  bill,  and  it  was  not  till  1794  that  it  was 
revived  ;  and  though  two  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  holding  different  offices. 
resolved  to  accept  no  salaries  but  for  one  of  the  places,  it  was  so  arranged 
that  those  persouagea  took  their  emoluments  out  of  funds  immediately 
affecting  the  public,  and  in  !iach  a  way  as  to  relieve  the  civil  list  to  the 
extent  of  eight  thousand  pounds  a  year.  Yet  all  the  inferior  expenses  of 
the  new  secretary's  office  ivore  added  to  the  civil  Hat.  This,  I  dare  say, 
has  produced  since  1794  an  i>\j)i'niie  not  under  seventy  thousand  pounds.  I 
conceive  tbat  the  establishracnt  of  the  new  office  was  altoftether  unnecessary; 
but,  even  had  it  been  wanted.  Ministers  should  have  considered  their  means  of 
paying  the  expense*  of  the  old  establishment  before  adding  to  them  those  of  the 
new.  The  civil  list  (topei-sonify  it)  should  have  reasoned  like  an  individual, 
'  I  wish  for  this  or  the  Other  thing,  but  can  1  pay  for  it  ? '  Thus  the  civil  list; 
'  I  wish  to  have  a  new  secretary  of  state.'  '  But  have  you  the  means  to  pay 
for  him  ?  ' — ■  No  ;  but  the  House  of  Commons  n  ill  pay  cheetfully.  I  have 
good  friends  there.' — -But  ask  your  friends  first.' — -O,  no;  it  is  not 
necessary ;  I  can  use  freedom  ;  I  know  my  friends  very  well ;  they  will  be 
quite  delighted  with  the  opportunity.  They  have  brothers  and  cousins  to 
provide  for.  Never  fenr;  let  the  expense  be  incurred.  Say  nothing  about 
the  matter  at  present ;  the  House  of  Commons  wilt  pay  the  money,  and  ask 
no  questions.'  Thus,  without  the  least  necessity,  and  amid  increasing  dehls. 
new  modes  of  expense  are  employed  without  decency,  and  sanctioned  without 

'  My  opinion,  then  is  tliat  we  ought  to  reject  the  motion,  and  uddrusN  his 
Majesty  that  he  would  be  Rraciou-iy  pleased  to  confine  ihe  expenses  of  ihc 
cl^ll  lilt  mthui  lime  bundled  thousand  pounds,  and  establish  such  savings 
and  leforms  as  will  creite  i  smking  fond  to  pay  off  the  debt  contracted  by 
the  misconduct  ut  his  Ministers  And  here  let  me,  in  illustration,  allude  to 
the  case  ol  the  Princt  of  \\  jlca  W  c  have  been  told,  that  the  expenses  of 
living  are  increased  to  such  a  degree  that  the  funds  of  the  civil  list  are  no 
longer  adequate  to  their  former  objccls.  But  surely  (he  expenses  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  must  be  still  more  dependent  on  the  increase  of  prices,  and 
the  charges  on  the  mode  of  living  ;  The  Prince  of  Wales  having,  in  the  first 
outset  o(  life,  exceeded  his  allowance,  has  been  restricted  to  sixty  thousand 
pounds  a  year.  But  did  Parliament  in  bis  case  consider  the  change  in  the 
value  of  money,  and  in  the  price  of  living,  by  which  the  Prince  of  Wales 
must  be  so  much  affected  ?  The  Prince  of  Wales,  in  1787,  having  declared 
that  Win  allowance,  as  then  fixed,  wiis  sufficient,  I  conceived  that  he  ought  to 
adhere  to  that  declaration,  and  (hat  a  reservation  of  his  new  establishment 
should  be  made  fur  the  jmyment  of  his  debts.  But  has  not  the  Crown,  by 
conferring  marks  of  honour  on  Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  and  more  recently  by  the 
message  in  178G,  declared  that  the  sum  of  nine  hundred  thousand  pounds 
was  sufficient  :  fur  the  civil  list  ought  to  be  no  less  bound  to  adhere  to  that 
engagement  than  a  young  man  juat  entering  into  life.      But,  if  it  is  projier  to 
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maintain  the  splendour  of  the  monarchy,  the  same  argument  holds  good  ia 
the  case  of  the  heir  apparent.     Parliament,  however,  thought  it  right  for  a 
season  to  abridge  the  splendour  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  establishment,  ia 
order  to  supply  a  fund  for  the  extinction  of  his  debts ;  and  the  same  prinriple 
ought  now  to  be  acted  upon.     If  this  be  not  adopted,  at  any  rate  only  the 
tradesmen's  bills  should  now  be  paid;   but  the  occasional  payments,  and 
other  branches  of  debt,  should  be  treated  agreeably  to  the  spirit  of  Mr. 
Burke's  Act.     I  hope  that  peace  will  put  an  end  to  that  species  of  misrepre- 
sentation so  prevalent  of  late  years,  that  every  man  who  opposes  measures 
calculated  to  increase  the  influence  of  the  Crown,  and  the  power  of  a  Minister, 
is  an  enemy  to  the  monarchy  itself.     The  influence  of  the  Crown  has  increased 
so  much,  that  a  temporary  reform  in  its  means  of  expense  could  be  attended 
with  no  abridgment  of  its  authority.     Formerly,  the  Crown  had  more  to  give 
with  smaller  burdens.     Its  influence  now  arises  from  the  enormous  naval  and 
military  establishments  which  the  wars  of  Europe  and  our  relations  with 
other  powers  have  produced.     In  these  there  is  ample  compensation  for  any 
suspension  of   inferior  officers  connected  with  the   civil  list.     Mr.  Justice 
Blackstune  has  been  quoted ;  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  rather  leaned  to  the  prin- 
ciples most  in  fashion  anterior  to  the  Revolution ;  and  yet  this  writer  has  the 
good  sense  and  candour  to  admit,  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
admirable  arrangement  in  fixing  the  civil  list  has  not  compensated  to  the 
Crown  for  many  of  the  prerogatives  which  it  formerly  used  to  exerdse.    I 
can  truly  affirm,  that  it  is  my  wish  to  contribute  every  exertion  of  mine,  by 
every   legitimate    means,   to   promote    the    happiness    and    glory   of  the 
Sovereign  ;   but  there  is  a  duty  I  owe  to  my  constituents  and  the  country. 
not  inferior  to  the  respect  1  owe  to  the  monarchy.     I  wish  to  address  the 
Throne  in  language  different  from  the  language  of  serrility.     Courtiers  auy 
flatter  kings,  by  telling  them  that  Parliament  will  pay  whatever  they  think 
proper    to   s])end.     A   different   language    is   more    seasonable    and   more 
consonant    to  the  principles  which  placed  his  Majesty  on  the  throne.    I 
would  recommend  this  House  to  address  his  Majesty  with  due  respect;  to 
suggest  to  him  that  he  ought  to  reject  the  insidious  advice  of  his  courticit; 
that  he  should  distrust  the  Ministers  who  mislead  him  into  unneoesssr; 
expense  ;  that  it  is   his  duty  in  all  matters  of  finance  to  comply  with  the 
restrictions  of  Parliament ;   and  that  it  will  be  for  the  dignity  of  his  crown, 
and  for  the  prosperity  of  his  people,  to  quadrate  his  expenses  by  the  ralci 
which  the  wisdom  of  Parliament  has  prescribed.*' 

Mr.  Tierney  moved  as  an  amendment,  that  the  chairman  should  leave  the 
chair,  report  progress,  and  ask  leave  to  sit  again.  On  a  division,  the 
numbers  were :  for  leaving  the  chair,  46 ;  against,  228.  llie  origiail 
motion  was  then  put,  when  there  appeared  :  Ayes,  226 ;  Noes,  £1- 
Majority,  175. 
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Addbess  on  the  King's  Message  ablative  to  the.  War  with 
Frahcb. 

1803.  On  the  8th  of  March,  a  message  from  the  King  to  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  announced  thai,  as  very  considerable  military  preparalioDB  were 
carrying  on  in  (he  ports  of  France  and  Holland,  his  Majesty  had  judged 
it  expedient  to  adopt  additional  measures  of  precaution  for  the  Becurity  of  his 
dominions;  and  that,  although  ihepreparationa  to  which  his  Majesty  had  referred 
were  avowedly  directed  lo  colonial  service,  yet,  as  discaaaions  of  great  import- 
ance were  then  subsisting  between  his  Majesty  and  the  French  Government, 
the  result  of  which  mu-tt  be  uncertain,  hia  Majesty  was  induced  to  make  this 
communication  in  tht-  full  persuasion  that,  while  partaking  in  his  earnest  and 
unvarsiing  aolicitude  for  the  continuance  of  peace,  he  might  rely  with 
confidence  on  their  enabling  him  to  adopt  such  measures  as  circumstances 
might  appear  to  require,  for  supporting  the  honour  of  his  Crown  and  the 
essential  interests  of  his  subjects.  On  the  following  day  a  message  was 
delivered,  stating  the  necessity  of  assembling  the  militia  ;  and  on  the  1 1th  of 
March,  ten  thousand  additional  men  were  voted  for  the  navy. 

On  the  16th  of  May,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  presented  the 
following  message  from  his  Majesty  : — 

**  G.  R. 

"  HiB  Majesty  ibinhs  it  proper  to  acquaint  the  House  of  Commons  that 
the  discussions  which  he  announced  to  them  in  his  message  of  the  tsth 
of  March  last,  as  then  suhsietinR  between  his  Majesty  and  the  French  Govern, 
ment,  have  been  terminated  ;  that  the  conduct  of  the  French  Uovernment  has 
obliged  bis  Majesty  to  recall  hia  ambassador  from  Paris,  and  that  the  ambas- 
sador from  the  French  republic  has  left  London. 

"  His  Majesty  has  given  directions  for  laying  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, with  as  little  delay  as  passible,  copies  of  such  papers  as  will  afford  the 
fullest  information  to  his  Parliament  at  this  important  conjuncture. 

"  It  is  a  consolation  to  bis  Majesty  to  reflect,  that  no  endeavours  have  been 
wanting,  on  bis  part,  to  preserve  to  his  subjects  the  blessings  of  peace  ;  but, 
under  the  circumstances  wliich  have  occurred  to  disappoint  his  just  eipccta- 
tions,  his  Majesty  relies  with  confidence  on  the  zeal  and  public  spirit  of  bis 
faithful  Commons,  and  on  the  exertions  of  his  brave  and  loyal  subjects, 
to  support  him  in  his  determination  to  employ  the  power  and  resources  of  the 
nation,  in  opposing  the  spirit  of  ambition  and  encroachment  which  at  preseat 
actuates  the  councils  of  France,  in  upholding  the  dignity  of  his  Crown,  and 
in  asserting  and  maintaining  the  rights  and  interests  of  bis  people."* 

On  the  18th  of  May,  the  papers  referred  to  in  his  Majesty's  message  of  the 
1 6th,  were  laid  before  the  t>vo  Houses. f     From  these  papers  it  appeared  tfakt 

•   Soc  the  DetlarHlinn  i,f  the  Briti-h  Oovimmcnt.-Parl.  Hist.  vol.  iixvi.  p.  1377. 
t   Sir  the  paper-  rflalivc  to  the  iligcussionii  with  Kr.ince.— Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xiivi. 
p.  1233,  fdfj. 

3   D  2 
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a  correspondence  had  been  lon^;  maintained  between  the  MinisterM  of  Fnwce 
and  Great  Britain  relative  to  certain  differences  and  complaints  on  either  side. 
The  former  invcij?hed  against  the  abuse  of  the  Chief  Consul  which  ennanated 
from  the  English  newspapers,  as  well  as  from  the  French  journals  published 
in  London :  the  residence,  in  this  country,  of  the  French  princes  and  the 
adherents  of  the  ancient  government  of  France ;  and  particularly  against  the 
retention  of  Malta  and  Alexandria  by  the  English  troops.  On  the  part 
of  this  country  there  were  numerous  poinU  of  recrimination,  such  as  the 
sending,  of  spies,  in  the  character  of  commercial  agents,  into  the  several  ports 
where  a  descent  might  be  most  easily  effected  :  the  interference  of  the  French 
Government  with  the  affairs  of  Holland  and  Switzerland,  whose  independence 
had  been  guaranteed  by  them  at  the  time  of  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of 
peace  ;  the  annexations  which  had  recently  been  made  in  various  quarters  to 
the  territories  of  the  French  republic,  but  especially  those  in  Italy  :  lod 
complaint  was  ])articularly  made  of  the  report  of  Colonel  Scbastiani  to  the 
First  Consul,  containing  most  unjustifiable  insinuations  and  charges  again»t 
the  British  army  in  Egypt,  and  General  Stewart,  the  officer  who  commanded 
it,  and  disclosing  views  highly  injurious  to  the  interests  of  his  Majesty'i 
dominions,  and  directly  repugnant  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  treaty 
of  Amiens. 

On  the  23rd  of  May,  Lord  Hawkcsbury  moved,  "  That  an  humble  addrc5s 
be  presented  to  his  Majesty  to  return  his  Majesty  the  thanks  of  this  Hoa«e 
for  his  most  gracious  message,  and  for  the  communication  of  the  several 
papers   which   have   been   laid  before  them   in  obedience  to  his  Majesty** 
commands.     To  assure  his   Majesty  of  the  just  sense  we  entertain  of  hi< 
Majesty's  anxious   and  uniform  endeavours  to  preserve   to   his  people  the 
blessings  of  peace,  and  of  our  perfect  confidence  in  his  Majesty's  disposition 
to  terminate  the  calamities  of  war,  whenever  that  object  can  be  accomplished 
consistently  with  the  honour  of  his  Majesty's  Crown,  and  the  interests  of  hi« 
people.     That  we  have  observed,  with  the  strongest  feelings  of  indignation. 
that  his  Majesty's  endeavours  have  been  frustrated  by  that  restless  s|nrit  of 
ambition  and  domination  by  which  the  government  of  France  have  been  led 
to  advance  pretensions  the  most  extravagant  and  injurious,  and   to  avow 
designs  at  once  incons^istent  with  the  obligations  of  good  faith,  and  with  the 
essential  interests  of  the  British  Empire :  and  that  for  these  indignities  and 
provooati«jns,  his  y.-.^y^rfy  has  in  vain   demanded  satisfaction  and  redress. 
That,  actuated  by  these  sentiments,  we  feel  that  the  trust  reposed  in  ns  bra 
brave  and  loyal  people,  requires  on  our  part  a  firm  determination  to  co-operate 
with  his  Majesty  in  calling  forth  the  resources  of  the  United  Kingdom,  for 
the  vigorous  support  of  a  cause  in  which  arc  involved  the  dignity  of  hit 
Majesty's  Crown,  the  rights  and  liberties  of  his  people,  and  all  that  is  deir 
and  valuable  to  us  as  a  free  and  independent  nation."     The  address  was 
supported   by   Mr.  Pitt,   Lord   (-asilercagh,    Mr.   Wilberforce,   and  others. 
Mr.  Grey  acknowledged  the  necessity  of  resisting  the  spirit  of  encroachmeiit 
shown  by  France  ;  yet,  with  a  view  to  leave  an  opening  for  accommodation. 
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moved,  as  an  amendment,  to  leave  out  ftosa  the  first  paru);raph  to  the  end  ^.t 
the  address,  in  order  to  insert  theee  norila — "  To  assure  bis  Majesty  of  out 
firm  determination  to  co-operate  with  liis  Majesty  in  calling  forth  the  re- 
sources of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war 
in  which  we  are  involved  ;  and  to  express  to  kia  Majesty  the  satis fiiction  with 
which  his  faithful  Commons  have  received  hia  Majesty's  gracious  declaration, 
that  be  is  willing  to  afford,  as  far  ati  may  be  consistent  with  his  owu  honour, 
and  the  interests  of  his  people,  every  facility  to  any  just  arrangement  by 
which  the  bteseiogd  of  peace  may  be  restored  to  his  loyal  ijubjects."  The 
debate  was  adjourned  to  the  following  day.  when  after  the  original  address 
had  been  supported  by  Mr.  Thomas  Orenvillc,  Mr.  Dallas,  General  Maitland, 
Mr.  W.  Elliot,  Mr.  Serjeant  Best,  and  Mr.  Canning  ;  and  the  amendment  by 
Mr.  Whitbread, 

Mr.  Fox  rose,  and  "  assured  the  Hou-e  of  his  unwillingness  lo  ask  for  its 
attention,  sfter  the  long  and  able  discussion  which  the  importnnl  subject 
before  them  had  already  received,  afYer  the  fnir  and  comprehensive  manner  in 
which  his  honourable  friend  (Mr.  Grey)  had  brought  forward  his  amendment 
to  the  address,  and  after  that  full  investigation  which  it  had  met  with  from 
the  several  gentlemen  who  had  spoken  both  on  that  and  the  preceding  day, 
did  he  not  feel  it  his  absolute  duty  to  the  people  of  t'ngland.  lo  endeavour  at 
least,  as  well  as  he  was  able,  to  prevail  on  that  House,  by  the  timely  interpo- 
sition of  its  counsels,  to  rescue  thcni.  not  only  from  a  considerable  danfier, 
but  from  the  certain  misery  which  must  be  their  doom  in  any  event  of  war, 
even  the  most  successful. 

■■  He  should  first  endeavour  to  clear  the  subject  from  the  embarrassment 
into  which  it  had  been  thrown  by  some  of  those  who  had  supported  the 
address,  and  particularly  by  a  right  honourable  friend  of  his  on  the  bench 
near  him  (Mr.  T.  Grenvillc),  for  so  he  would  call  him,  notwithstanding  any 
differences  of  political  sentiments  that  might  subsist  between  them,  knowing 
that  those  differences  produced  iis  little  alteration  on  that  gentleman's  private 
feelings  as  they  did  on  his  own.  Among  those  differences  he  should  class 
the  opinion  to  which  he  was  about  to  refer,  and  which  had  also  received  the 
support  of  a  right  honourable  gentleman  who  had  just  spoken  (Mr.  Canning). 
To  the  course  recommended  by  those  gentlemen  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  assent.  It  was  their  object  to  divide  the  question  in  debate  into  two 
parts,  and  to  consider  the  justice  and  expediency  of  the  war  oe  totally  sepa- 
rate from  the  conduct  of  the  Ministers  which  had  produced  it.  With  regard 
to  a  question  of  wnr.  it  was.  generally  speaking,  like  any  other  question, 
estremely  difficult  to  be  distinguished  from  the  measures  by  which  it  had 
been  occasioned.  In  the  case  immediately  before  the  House,  the  distinction 
for  which  those  gentlemen  contended,  appeared  more  particularly  inadmis- 
sible than  in  almost  any  other.  Might  not  the  justice  of  this  war,  fur 
instance,  rest  entirely  ou  the  refusal  of  expkujtiou  where  expliuiation  had 
been  demanded  ?   on  the  refusal  of  redress  where  rcdres»  had  been  de- 
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mandcd  ?  or  on  the  refusal  of  satisfaction  where  sausfaction  had  been 
demanded  ?  Was  it  not,  therefore,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  thing  that  the 
whole  question,  as  to  such  refusal,  might,  nay  to  a  certainty  must,  depend 
on  the  terms,  the  time,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  we  had  asked 
this  explanation,  this  redress,  or  this  satisfaction? 

*'  Putting  the  case,  however,  of  its  heing  possible  to  admit  that,  withoat 
such  previous  inquiry,  it  could  be  fairly  decided  in  that  House  whether  i 
foreign  power  was  right  or  wrong  in  its  refusal  of  satisfaction,  be  called 
strongly  on  his  right  honourable  friend  on  the  bench  near  him,  and  on  othen 
who  agreed  with  that  gentleman  in  opinion,  to  say  whether,  considering  the 
manner  in  which  the  address  was  expressed,  they  could  with  any  con- 
sistency support  it  ?  In  the  language  of  that  address  it  was  affirmed,  that 
his  Majesty  (which,  of  course,  always  meant  to  say  his  Ministers)  had  been 
*  anxious  and  uniform  in  his  endeavours  to  preser>'e  to  his  people  the  bless- 
ings of  peace/  For  himself,  voting  on  this  awful  event,  he  could  not 
conscientiously  agree,  that  the  efforts  of  his  Majesty^s  advisers  had  been 
anxious  and  uniform  to  preserve  peace.  From  a  due  examination  of  the 
materials  before  him,  he  could  find  no  such  anxiety  or  uniformity  in  their 
efforts.  The  very  reverse  might,  in  many  instances,  be  inferred ;  withoat 
much  further  inquiry,  therefore,  he  could  not  assent  to  any  proposition  which 
should  affirm  that  fact.  But  if  the  gentlemen  to  whom  he  alluded  thought 
differently  from  him  on  this  point,  (although  he  scarcely  conceived  it  pos- 
sible that  they  should),  and  if  they  were,  indeed,  ready  to  declare  that  tha 
Ministers  had  been  uniform  in  their  efforts  to  preserve  peace,  wonld  they  be 
equally  ready  to  applaud  them  for  it  r  they,  who  had  constantly  condemned 
the  object  itself,  and  of  course  all  efforts  to  obtain  it.  Were  they  ready,  too. 
to  thank  the  Ministers  for  the  manner  in  which  they  had  conducted  the 
negotiation,  if  negotiation  it  could  be  called?  Consistently  with  all  their 
known  ideas,  those  gentlemen  certainly  could  not  support  the  proposed 
address. 

''  His  right  honourable  friend  (Mr.  T.  Grenville),  indeed,  had  said,  that 
although  he  should  vote  for  the  address,  there  was  not  one  word  in  the 
amcudmcnt  in  which  he  did  not  fully  concur,  and  which  he  was  not  ready  to 
vote  without  any  qualification;  but  that  in  voting  for  the  address,  he  expressly 
guarded  himself  against  any  approbation  of  the  conduct  of  Ministers ;  and  that 
it  was  for  the  sake  of  nnunimity  alone  that  he  did  not  oppose  the  origiDil 
motion.  Now,  .when  it  was  evident  that  neither  his  right  honourable  friend,  nor 
any  one  of  those  who  professed  their  intention  of  voting  for  the  address. 
would  venture  to  do  so  without  qualifying  his  support  of  it,  by  stating  that 
he  did  not  mean  to  prejudge  the  question  of  the  conduct  of  Ministen; 
when  it  was  evident  that  the  original  address  contained  in  it  many  send- 
inents,  with  wliich  those  with  whom  he  (Mr.  Fox)  acted  could  not  possibly 
concur  :  when  not  one  sentiment  or  expression  in  the  amendment  called  Sot 
the  disapprobation  of  his  right  honourable  friend,  or  any  other  individual  of 
tiiat  Uous(> :  and  ulu-n  the  Ministers  themselves  were  stated  by  the  noUt 
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lord  opposite  (Lord  Haivkesbury)  not  even  to  desire  to  oblaia  from 
House  any  (leclaration  of  approval  for  what  they  had  done ;  it  struck  hiio, 
that  it  WM  in  the  amcDdment,  and  not  in  (lie  address,  that  the  true  view  of 
the  Bubjectnas  contained,  and  that  by  voting  for  the  amendment,  unanimity. 
real  unanimity,  wouJd  be  most  effectually  secured.  For  ho\t  stuod  the 
question  upon  this  i)oint  i  One  right  hoitouruble  gentleman  under  the 
gallery  (Mr.  Canning)  waa  desirous  of  approving  the  terms  of  the  address 
for  one  day  ;  but  it  was  for  that  one  day  unly ;  for  he  had  espreasly  given 
the  House  to  undarstunil,  that  there  would  be  an  end  of  his  unanimity  on 
the  day  following.  He  httd  already  given  notice  of  a  motion  for  papers. 
The  respite  to  Ministera.  therefore,  would  probably  not  be  very  long.  T 
have  lately."  said  Mf.  Fox,  ■'  been  so  much  out  of  political  life,  that  1  am 
totally  ignorant  of  the  intrigues  of  parties  in  thia  House  ;  but  I  now  see 
before  me  a  striking  insUnce  of  the  effect  produced  by  the  presence  of  a 
Tery  eminent  and  povverful  member,  who  has  been  unable  for  a  long  time  to 
give  us  the  benefit  of  his  attendance.  I  am  ready  to  acknowledge  at  nil 
times  the  advantages  lu  be  derived  to  this  House  from  the  assiatunce  of  great 
and  splendid  abilities  ;  but  ao  much  a  friend  am  I  to  the  freedom  of  debat«, 
thai  1  can  hardly  think  even  his  presence  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the 
loss  vhich  we  sustain  by  the  silence  it  imposes  on  certain  honourable 
gentlemen,  who  at  other  times,  and  in  his  absence,  are  obliging  enough  to 
communicate  their  aentiments  to  ua.  But  now  they  teem  to  say  to  each 
other,  *  In  his  awful  presence,  let  us  abstain  from  attaching  the  Ministers  ; 
opportunity  will  soon  offer  itaelf ;  for  though  he  is  here  to-day.  he  may  be 
away  to-morrow,  and  then — have  at  them  I'  Now,  Sir,  it  certainly  is  an 
advantage  to  tlie  debates  of  this  House  to  learn  in  the  course  of  them  the 
sentiments  of  any  eminent  person.  It  is  always  a  rational,  and  sometimes  a 
prohlablc  pleasure,  to  listen  to  superior  eloquence  ;  but  when  these  advan- 
tages produce  the  inconvenience  of  silencing  others,  whether  from  the  dread 
of  his  presence,  the  fuar  of  losing  his  good  opinion,  or  from  any  other  cause, 
no  matter  whdt,  I  own  1  have  doubts  whether,  on  such  terms  and  conditions, 
his  presence  or  his  absence  be  most  desirable.  The  effect  of  hi.«  presence, 
indeed,  is  no  leas  than  an  abridgment  of  the  freedom  of  debate,  by  silencing 
those  gentlemen  who,  on  other  occasions,  stand  sufficiently  forward  in  our 
discussions  ;  and  who  are  so  desirous  of  putting  us  in  possession  of  all  their 
sentiments,  that  when  the  question  has  been,  whether  the  House  should  or 
should  not  adjourn  from  the  Friday  to  the  Monday,  or  whether  any  imma- 
terial paper  should  or  should  not  be  laid  before  ua,  have  never  withheld  their 
opinions,  although  now — such  are  the  effects  of  a  great  man's  presence— 
they  arc  absolutely  mute." 

He  then  entered  upon  the  consideration  of  the  justice  of  the  war.  "  The 
address  pledged  the  Hou.>'e  of  Commons  (o  its  justice  and  necessity,  for  want 
of  due  satisfaction  from  the  First  Consul  of  France,  without  its  having  been 
shown  in  what  points  satisfaction  had  been  demanded,  and  refused.  To 
mnkc  out  the  want  of  satisfaction,  it  was  necessary  to  consider  how,  and 
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when,  and  under  what  circumstances,  satisfaction  had  been  demanded,  and, 
above  all,  whether  it  had  been  actually  refused.  If  all  tliis  wan  admitted  to 
be  necessary,  it  was  not  to  be  denied  that  a  review  of  the  conduct  of 
Ministers  became  so  too  ;  consequently,  that  to  separate  the  two  questions 
of  the  justice  of  the  war,  and  the  conduct  of  Miniflters,  was  impo«sible. 
Many  points  had  been  urged  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  which  could  not  be 
made  out  from  the  documents  on  the  table ;  many  points  had  been  partially 
stated ;  others  had  been  omitted,  though  material  to  the  fair  examination  of 
the  question ;  and  in  some  instances,  conclusions  had  been  assumed,  which 
did  not  logically  follow  from  their  premises  :  these  circumstances  had  given 
impressions  to  his  mind  dififcrent  from  those  of  most  of  the  gentlemen  who 
had  spoken  before  him.  In  all  his  reading  on  this  subject,  he  had  alu'syt 
found  it  admitted,  that  in  di.>«putes  between  btates,  a  clear  distinction  was 
established  between  insults  and  injuries.  He  had  uniformly  understood  that 
insult,  by  itself,  was  no  ground  whatever  for  hostility.  It  was  not  the 
insult  that  was  the  just  ground  of  war,  but  the  refusal  of  satisfaction  for 
insult,  after  representation  duly  made  and  satisfaction  demanded.  This  wis, 
indeed,  a  true  and  just  ground  for  war.  It  followed,  therefore,  that  every 
insult  was  to  be  considered  with  reference  to  a  demand  and  a  refusal,  and 
this  only  to  a  formal  demand  and  a  refusal.  With  regard  to  an  injury 
actually  sustained,  the  case  was  not  exactly  the  same.  The  just  and 
laudable  course  to  f^^Iow,  in  the  case  of  an  injury  sustained,  was  certainly 
iirst  to  demand  redress ;  but  it  sometimes  happened,  that  the  injury  was  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  be  almost  incapable  of  the  redress  immediadely 
applicable  to  it — of  such  a  nature,  that  while  a  country  was  demanding 
reparation,  it  was  losing  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  it ;  in  which  case,  and 
particul.irly  if  tlie  redress  ha])pcncd  to  be  in  our  own  hands,  it  became 
fit  to  use  tlie  means  which  nature  and  fortune  had  placed  within  oar 
reach. 

*'  What  he  should  iirst  consider,  therefore,  was  the  conduct  which  France 
had  hold  toward.')  other  states,  so  far  as  such  conduct  was  to  be  presumed 
evidence  of  ho>tile  designs  against  this  country.  Every  act  of  injustice  of 
this  nature,  which  France  had  been  guilty  of  since  the  Peace  of 
Amiens,  could  nut  be  fairly  adduced,  with  reference  to  its  effect  upon 
ourselves,  as  constituting  a  just  ground  for  war.  *I  hope,*  said  Mr.  Fox, 
'  that  1  sliuU  not  be  tliouglit  to  make  unnecessarily  nice  distinctions,  when  I 
say,  that  some  acts  may  be  done  by  one  country  against  another,  which, 
although  in  the  abbtract  highly  unjust  and  injurious,  are  not  nevertheless 
acts  M)  directly  tending  to  the  injury  of  a  third  power,  as  to  amount  to  a 
proof  of  hostile  views  against  that  third  power,  and  therefore  to  call  for  iti 
interference  ;  neither  is  it  necessary,  on  the  other  hand,  that  you  should  be 
bound  by  specific  treaty  to  guarantee  any  particular  state  against  the 
a^gr  mdi/emeiit  of  its  neighbour,  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  interfere  foriu 
deionce.  Induubtedly  you  may  interfere  to  oppose  such  aggrandiieaent, 
u]i<ii  the  ^tncial  principles  of  policy,  which  include  prudence;  and  upon 
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the  first  principle  which  governe  stateE  as  well  as  individualB — the  principli 
of  nelf-de fence.  I  go  further,  and  sjy,  chat  you  arc  authorized  by  the  rank 
you  hold,  and  I  trust  you  will  continue  lo  hold,  in  tho  scale  of  nations,  to 
interfere  and  to  prevent  injustice  and  oppression  by  a  ^ruat  towards  a 
smaller  state,  whenever  it  is  offered.  This  1  take  to  be  a  ground  of  just 
interference  with  foreign  pawer^,  rcgubtcd  always  by  the  prospect  of 
success,  and  by  that  prudence  which  would  iibstain  from  any  interference  at 
all  when  it  could  only  injure  the  parly  it  vias  intended  to  serve.  But  these 
premises  do  not  bring  us  to  the  conclusion  which  it  seemed  the  object  of  the 
noble  lord  (Hawkcsbury)  to  enforce  in  his  speech  yesterday,  namely,  '  that 
whenever  any  neighbouring  power  hai  attempted  aggrandiKcinent,  and  has 
accomplished  her  object,  either  by  tho  operation  of  war,  or  by  other  means, 
such  aggrandizement  is  necessarily  to  be  taken  as  an  act  of  malevolence 
towards  ourselves  ;  and  that  although  we  will  not  interfere  to  prevent  the 
aggrandizemuut  while  it  is  going  an,  it  may  be  fit  to  reserve  the  right  of 
inteifering  until  some  other  time,  and  then  to  bring  forward  a  question  upon 
it  on  the  ground  of  its  being  a  direct  injury  (o  ourselves.'  Such  a  iloetrino 
has  never  yet  been  insisted  upon  in  any  of  the  transactioaa  which  have  taken 
place  among  the  European  powers.  Among  the  various  instances  of  the 
aggression  of  great  states,  in  modern  times,  wc  have  the  two  divisions  of 
Poland,  which,  even  in  comparison  with  anything  we  have  since  seen,  still 
retain  a  certain  pre-eminence  in  profligacy.  Can  any  man  deny  that,  on  the 
first  division  of  Poland,  France  end  England  might  have  united  to  prevent 
that  most  atrocious  act  of  injustice  ?  Will  any  man  say,  that  such  an  union, 
for  such  a  purpose,  would  not  have  been  laudable  ?  or  rather  was  it  not  the 
duty  of  those  independent  nations  to  unite  upon  the  common  principles  of 
justice  ag^iin.sC  the  other  three  dividing  and  spoliating  powers,  and  tell  them, 
■  You  are  doing  an  act,  dreadful  in  itself,  most  dangerous  in  its  consequences, 
moat  pernicious  in  its  ptcccdent ;  and  although  neither  of  us  has  any  treaty 
or  connexion  with  Poland,  wc  will  prevent  tlje  division  you  are  about  lo  make 
of  that  kingdom.'  No  man  will  deny  the  justice  of  such  an  interference. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  had  afterwards,  upon  some  other  point  which 
had  no  connexion  with  this  subject,  gone  to  war  with  Russia,  or  Austria,  or 
Prussia,  would  it  not  have  been  extravagant  for  us  to  have  said.  We 
never  remonstrated  against  the  partition  of  Poland,  while  the  thing  was 
doing,  because  at  that  time  you  had  given  us  no  direct  cause  of  offence ;  but 
now  that  wc  have  a  quarrel  with  you,  wc  shall  insist  on  that  act  as  evidence 

"  It  was  under  this  view,  therefore,  that  he  now  proposed  to  consider 
the  general  conduct  of  France  towards  other  states  since  the  treaty  of 
Amiens.  First,  however,  he  should  consider  that  treaty  not  in  its 
detail,  but  in  its  principle.  The  principle  on  which  he  had  supported 
that  treaty,  and  on  which  many  other  members  of  Parliament  had  sup- 
ported it,  was  not  that  tlie  state  of  Europe,  as  arranged  by  its  stipulatioaB, 
was   satisfactory  —  not  that    he    had,    at    the  time  of    making    it,  much 
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reliance  on  the  good  Taitb,  still  less  en  the  moderatii 
a  feeling  that,  under  all  the  circumitances,  it  wu  b< 
tuoity  which  then  offered  of  putting  an  cad  to  the  ca 
true  that  wc  did  accept  ao  imperfect  security  on  ( 
AmicQs.  This  was  a  truth  which  all  men  felt ;  bi 
means  peculiar  lo  that  treaty ;  it  had  happened  in  n 
would  happen  again.  Imperfect  security  was  comnu 
almost  every  condition  of  society ;  and  nothing  shori 
perfection  in  all  things,  which  none  but  a  lunatic  wa 
expect,  would  justify  the  hope  of  perfect  security 
could  rationally  be  looked  forward  to  was  probable 
the  security  which  arises  from  its  being  the  interest 
party  not  to  break  tbcir  engagements.  Il  was  absurd 
If  all  nations  were  to  be  apprehensive  tbat,  unless  tb 
tbcy  enjoyed  no  security  whatever,  and  fancying  I 
danger,  were  to  go  to  war  in  search  of  absolute  aecui 
would  be  but  little  peace  in  the  world.  If  Great  I 
policy,  the  few  iiitervala  of  peace  she  had  had  would 
and  the  last  century  would  have  presented  one  unii 
but  wc  had  fiotn  time  to  time,  and,  as  he  thought, 
to  lake  probable  security  for  the  continuance  of  j 
have  been  the  principle  of  the  treaty  in  question, 
quish  our  right  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Hollar 
independently  of  general  principles,  there  are  express  ] 
io  the  treaty.  Did  we  relinquish  our  right  to  ii 
Switzerland  i*  Certainly  not.  Or  in  the  afiiuT*  of 
or  in  those  of  any  other  part  of  the  globe  ?  Cen 
precluded  us  in  no  instance  from  acting  upon  the 
great  and  generous  nation,  or  from  taking  any  rea 
offered  for  succouring  the  distresses  of  others,  ani 

"  To  apply,  therefore,  this  general  conduct  of  Fi 
Amiens,  to  the  question  of  English  grievances.  Ai 
sions  of  France  much  stress  had  been  laid  upon  hei 
German  indemnities.  With  respect  to  that  sutqe 
greater  degree  of  indignation  towards  the  govemme 
towards  all  the  other  governments  which  were  princ 
Every  one  of  them  had  carried  through  that  system 
most  properly  called  forth  the  animadversions  of  t 
bury).  He  had  himself  always  reprobated  the  s; 
compensation.  It  was,  and  could  be  no  other  th« 
rapine.  To  take  indemnities  from  the  territories 
authority  than  that  of  the  rightful  postesson.  was 
On  this  iMjiTit  his  opinion  had  been  uniform.  With 
principle  of  compensation,  it  was  to  be  rccollcctx 
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with  the  treaty  of  Luneville;  it  had  then  been  agreed  upon  by  the  two  belli- 
gerent powers,  neither  of  whom  would  ^rant  any  compensation  to  the  other 
out  of  its  own  territory  or  poaseBBionf.  The  burthen,  therefore,  was  to  fall  upon 
the  German  Btates.  The  principle  had  been  adopted  with  a  view  to  a  long 
continuance  of  the  settlement  under  it ;  and  France,  surely,  was  not  more  to 
blame  than  other  powers  in  agreeing  to  those  terms,  for  the  sake  of  putting:  an 
end  to  further  litigation.  Into  the  question  of  right  he  would  not  enter;  but 
to  complain  that  Auatria  was  a  Io»er  by  it,  was  saying  very  little.  It  was 
impOHsihle  it  could  hare  been  otherwise,  Austria  must  necessarily  ha»e 
been  a  loser,  from  the  circumstances  attending  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio, 
and  the  subsequent  renewal  of  the  war.  It  was  useless  to  discuss  who  was 
to  blame  for  that  renewal ;  but  no  man  who  recollected  the  unsuccessful 
campaigns  of  Austria,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  suceossful  campaigns  of 
Bonaparte,  could  doubt  that  she  must  be  the  loaer.  To  say  that  she  waa 
BO,  therefore,  was  saying  no  more  than  that  an  unsuccessful  party  in  a  contest 
will  be  a  loser  by  that  contest.  It  was,  however,  a  material  part  of  this  case 
of  the  indeninities,that  Russia  was  joined  with  France  to  carry  them  through. 
Whatever  blame,  therefore,  belonged  to  tV-e  tmnsaction.  must  be  shared 
equally  between  them. 

"  With  respect  to  Piedmont,  ai  the  time  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens  it  was,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  a  part  of  France :  it  constituted  the  27th  Military 
Arrohdissement.  It  belonged  t^  France  as  efTectuotly  as  Gibraltar  belongs 
to  us.  At  the  time  of  the  civil  annexation,  which  is  all  that  has  taken  place 
Binco  the  treaty,  and  which  is  the  present  subje-et  of  complaint,  the  name  only 
was  changed.  "The  different  rulers  of  FrJinee.  since  the  Revolution,  have 
had  the  folly  to  change  the  names  of  everything,  and  instead  of  the  27th 
Mihtary  Arrondissement.  Piedmont  is  now  called  the  department  of  the  Po. 
It  was  but  giving  two  names  to  the  same  thing.  Whether  Piedmont  ought 
to  belong  to  France — whether  it  ought  not  to  be  restored  to  the  King  of 
Sardinia — were  not  questions  for  us  to  enter  into  at  the  present  time.  To 
all  controversies  of  this  sort  there  must  be  some  given  period :  that  period 
naturally  would  be  the  treaty.  \Vhat  passed  on  this  subject  between  the 
two  contracting  parties  at  the  preliminary  treaty  was  to  be  compared  with 
what  had  been  assented  to  afterwards.  Whatever  had  been  stipulated 
for  on  the  signature  of  the  preliminaries,  we  had  a  right  to  insist  upon  ; 
and  whatever  had  been  done  contrary  to  those  stipulations,  it  was  our 
business  to  object  to  before  the  signature  of  the  definitiTe  treaty ;  but,  after 
its  signature,  we  had  no  right  to  complain  of  what  had  been  done  in  the 
interim  between  the  two.  It  was  notorious,  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty.  Piedmont,  although  not  called  by  the  name  of  the  department  of  the 
Po,  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  province  of  France. 

"  The  nc:tt  que.stion  was  the  transaction  respecting  Switzerland  ;  a 
transaction  of  a  very  different  nature.  The  French  government  was  hound 
by  treaty,  as  well  as  by  every  principle  of  justice,  to  withdraw  their  troopt 
from  Switzerland,  to  leave  that  country  to  itself,  even  with  the  miseTaUft 
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possible,  worse. 
been  fortunate,  ii 
the  popular  sent 
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government  which  they  bad  estublishcd  in  it,  and  to 
During  their  dominion  in  (hat  country  they  had  for 
utterly  repugnant  to  the  [irincipie-s,  and  odious  to  ih 
The  moment  tlieir  troops  were  withdrawn,  the  pe0| 
insurrection  founded  on  the  truest  principles  of  Jus 
that  constitution.  Tlic  Frcncii  ^ovemmcnt  Interpol 
IS,  (he  manner  of  their  intciferi 
It  hus  terminated,  however,  and  s 
the  establishment  of  a  system  ra 
nents,  and  appearing, 'at  least,  to 
since,  in  the  democratic  cantons,  where 
first  began,  the  pcoiile  had  very  generally  elected  to 
who  bad  been  the  most  active  in  promoting  it,  and 
produce  the  subvcr^iion  of  the  government  which 
Ihcm.  This  violent  act  of  injustice  on  the  part  of 
plated  with  more  indignation  than  he  did,  but 
particularly  and  peculiarly  directed  against  Great  B 
whctlier  lie  dared  to  si>eak  upon  this  subject,  si 
persons,  both  in  and  out  of  that  House,  who,  whcne 
Consul  was  mentioned,  thought  that  nothing  too  via 
him,  jml  that  nothing'  he  did,  or  ever  could  do,  was 
thcic,  however,  in  this  act  of  aggrandizement  on  thi 
ingredient  which  made  it  appear  that  it  was  meant 
Great  Britain  }  Will  any  man  believe  that  his  sendii 
was  only  with  the  view  of  testifying  bis  aversion  to 
said,  indeed,  [hut  it  was  so  meant.  becau»c  it  was  I 
on  tlic  part  of  France,  and  every  such  act  must 
hurting  Great  Britain :  this,  however,  was  pushin 
human  action  to  an  outrageous  degree ;  to  a  deg 
suj)portcd  upon  no  sound  principle.  It  might  with 
that  every  improvement  in  the  internal  condition  o 
agriculture,  her  manufactures,  her  commerce,  or  her 
to  her  aggrandisement,  and  tlierefore  intentionally  i 
equally  be  iiiiid,  that  the  improvements  of  Brest, 
other  of  her  pcrts  or  liatbour.s  are  carried  on,  not  I 
hViLUCc,  hut  with  au  immediate  view  to  the  pn 
If  tlii«  principle  were  true,  wo  should  he  under 
war  on  France,  and  not  only  on  France,  but  on 
attempted  to  bettor  its  condition  by  any  mean 
could  never  make  iicace.  France  must  be  cxtei 
ciple  true,  that  everything  she  docs  for  the  incre 
is  intended  liostilely  towards  Great  Britain.  Upoi 
land,  however,  what  was  tlierc  to  have  been  don 
to  war  about  it  ?  His  unawer  would  be,  ^ri'ini 
not  say  that  circumstances  might  not  have  bapp 
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to  war;  indeed  he  thought  Ihe  acts  of  France  against  SwitKerland  would 
have  been  a  sufficient  justificalion  for  it,  if  policy  had  permitted  ;  all  he 
was  then  contending  for  was,  that  the  conduct  of  France  in  this  instance. 
oppreRSivG  and  tyrannical  as  it  was,  could  not  be  taken  ns  an  act  of 
hostility  against  us.  He  owned  that  for  himself  he  )iad  alwayt  heen 
most  anxious  that  this  country  should  avoid  a  war  or  account  of  SwiiBerUnd. 
Under  the  then  peculiarly  unfavourable  circuni stances  of  Europe,  he  bad 
a  thorough  conviction  that  wc  could  not  make  such  a  war  vith  any  efTeet. 
Even  if  those  circumstances  had  been  less  unfavourable,  he  should  have 
deprecated  the  war,  although  jirofcssedly  for  the  puqiosc  of  assiiiting  tho 
struggles  of  that  gallant  people  for  their  liberties.  Even  if  we  could  have  got 
Austria  to  join  us,  was  it  »u^e  that  that  power,  was  it  guitt  sure  that  we 
ourselves,  would  have  had  eo  other  object  in  view  than  the  resloralion 
of  Switzerland  to  her  independence  ?  Could  such  profcsions,  on  the  part  of 
Austria,  he  anything  but  rank  hypocrisy?  However  good  the  cau-e,  when 
that  cause  was  to  be  only  the  pretence  for  war.  and  was  put  forward  to 
conceal  other  purposes,  he  should  be  very  little  disposed  to  join  in  it.  He 
could  not,  for  this  reason,  attend  nuich  to  the  high  language  which  was  held 
about  Switzeriand  ;  or  to  other  topics  which  appeared  to  be  introdufed  into 
the  discussions,  only  to  swell  the  catalogue  of  the  crimes  of  France,  and  (rive 
a  colour  of  popularity  to  the  war.  That  Switzerland  could  not  be  one  of  the 
objects  of  the  war,  was  proved  by  the  very  negotiation  wliich  had  just  been 
BO  unfortunately  concluded.  It  appeared  clearly  from  the  correspondence, 
that  if  I^rd  Whitworth's  lost  iillime/iim  had  been  acceded  to,  poor  Switae*- 
land  would  have  heen  forgotten  and  left  to  her  fate  ! 

"  He  then  proceeded  to  what  ho  called  a  still  more  serious  case ;  he  meant 
the  intolerable  injustice  with  which  France  had  treated  the  republic  of 
Holland.  Tlicir  conduct  in  this  rcj-pect  was  of  a  nature  that  called  for  the 
e:iprc9sion  of  his  warmest  reprobation.  It  was  one  of  those  acts  to  which, 
the  stronger  the  words  in  which  it  .should  be  described,  the  more  applicable 
would  they  be  tii  its  Ruilt.  It  was  nn  act  to  be  equalled  by  nothing  but 
those  wbicii  prevailed  in  countries  where  a  difference  of  colour  seemed 
to  have  shut  up  the  hearls  of  men.  and  estinguished  every  sentiment  of 
compassion.  '  Wtie  I  a  master  of  the  use  of  colours.'  said  Mr.  F'ot,  '  and 
could  paint  with  skill,  1  would  take  the  darkest  to  delineate  the  conduct  of 
France  tiiwnrds  Hulhind.  It  certainly  has  been  worse  treated  by  her  than 
any  other  country  whatever.  Holland  has  not  only  suffered  all  the  unavoid- 
able evils  of  war  ;  but  when  peace  came,  to  turn  that  country,  in  defiance  of 
a  positive  treaty  with  her.  into  a  ile/i6l  for  French  troops,  for  the  mere 
purpose.  I  sincerely  believe,  of  making  the  Dutch  pay  the  expense  of  main' 
taining  them,  was  an  act  no  less  despicable  for  its  meanness  than  hateful  for 
its  atrocity.'  Now.  Holland  had  been  spoken  of  by  an  honourable  gentleman 
as  if  it  were  to  \-c  considered  as  a  kind  of  outpost  for  France,  by  which  she 
could  more  readily  annoy  Great  Britain.  How  far  that  might  be  true,  he 
(Mr,  Fox),  would  not  then  discuss ;  but  even  those  who  pretended  to  the  best 
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knowledge  of  the  dispositions  and  intentions  of  Bonaparte,  wonld  hardlj  saj. 
that  they  believed  the  sending  these  troops  to  Holland  had  any  refemoe 
whatever  to  Great  Britain.  For  his  part,  he  verily  believed  it  was  fcr 
the  sole  purpose  of  having  them  fed  and  clothed  at  the  expense  of  HoUand. 
It  was  a  refinement  in  reasoning  which  he  could  not  understand,  to  contend 
that  they  were  brought  there,  not  for  present  use,  but  for  the  porpoae  of 
being  employed  at  some  other  period,  when  it  might  be  done  to  better  advan- 
tage ;  that  they  were  kept  there  as  a  sort  of  stratagem,  in  order  to  prevent 
this  country  from  taking  an  alarm  when  their  design  of  invading  ns  shooM 
be  ripe.  This,  however,  he  would  tell  the  Ministers,  that  it  was  their  daty 
to  have  remonstrated  against  the  occupation  of  Holland ;  and  in  remonstrating, 
to  have  taken  the  highest  ground.  Had  Ministers  done  so,  they  would  have 
had  with  them  the  feelings  of  the  Dutch  nation,  and  the  opinion  and  good 
wishes  of  Europe.  What  ought  to  have  been  their  precise  course  it  was  not 
for  him  to  tell  them  ;  but  a  direct  and  spirited  remonstrance  on  the  affiiirs  of 
Holland  specifically,  not  deferred  until  af>er  his  Majesty*8  message  to  Parlia- 
ment, but  immediately  on  the  arrival  of  Tx)rd  Whitworth  at  Paris,  ought  to 
have  been  presented  to  the  French  Government.  This  representation  shonld 
have  been  made  not  privately,  not  couched  in  peevish  language — such  was 
always  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  great  nation,  and  never  could  answer  inv 
good  purpose,  but  in  an  open,  candid,  manly  remonstrance ;  in  terms  fit  to  be 
published  in  every  part  of  the  globe,  as  the  language  of  an  independent  and 
powerful  people.  He  could  not,  indeed,  undertake  to  answer  positively  for 
the  success  of  such  a  measure.  But  it  was  his  firm  belief  that,  if  Great 
Britain  had  only  presented  a  remonstrance,  and  had  done  so  without  any 
menace  of  declaring  war  in  case  of  refusal,  such  an  cndcavoor  would  hare 
had  a  favourable  effect  on  the  affairs  of  Holland,  on  the  general  opinion 
of  Europe,  and  on  the  subsequent  conduct  of  France  herself. 

**  These  material  consequences,  he  was  confident,  might  have  been  pro- 
duced if  the  Ministers  had  taken  the  proper  time  for  remonstrating.  All 
that  they  now  appear  to  have  done  is  to  have  mentioned  Holland  to  the 
First  Consul !  Now,  it  was  fair  to  observe,  (hat  if  this  was  all  they  thought 
proper  to  do.  they  had  received  in  return  all  that  they  were  entitled  to 
expect.  They  had  tlie  assurances  of  the  First  Consul  that  he  would  eva- 
cuate Holland  as  soon  a<«  the  discussions  between  the  two  government! 
should  be  terminated.  These  promises  were,  at  least,  fair ;  and,  after  the 
manner  in  which  they  had  interfered,  promises  were  all  the  Ministers  conM 
look  for. 

**  The  conduct  of  the  French  Government  in  thus  occupying  Holland  with 
their  troops,  was  no  less  unjust,  and  eventually,  he  trusted,  would  prove  bo 
less  unwise  and  impolitic  than  tho  attempt  to  reduce  St.  Domingo  to  its 
former  condition  of  servitude.  It  had  been  said,  that  the  expedition  to 
St.  Domingo  was  no  affair  of  ours  ;  that  the  principles  of  more  humanity,  or 
the  consideration  of  what  might  turn  out  to  the  :i>*vantage  of  the  inhabitants 
of  that  devoted  island,  gave  us  no  right  to  interpose  on  that  occasioa.    Sop. 
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poaing  thu  country,  indeed,  to  be  guided  by  the  dry  dis-social  prinraple  of 
•elf-interest  alone,  he  agreed  that  that  expedition  gave  us  not  the  amalleit 
reason  to  complain.  So  tax  he  agreed  with  the  Minigtern,  and  differed  from 
&  right  honourable  gentleman  upon  the  floor  (Mr.  Windham) ;  that  expedi- 
tion, on  the  contrary,  he  conceived  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  absurd  and 
Ibolish  eyer  undertaken  for  the  interests  of  France  herBelf.  Not  only  it  waa 
Dot  dangerous  to  thia  counhy.  but  in  one  view  it  had  been  highly  advan- 
tageous ;  since  it  had  emplojeil  the  forces  of  France,  occupied  her  attention. 
and  weakened  her  resources.  This  had  been  done  without  bringing  her  any 
benefit  in  return,  since  every  one  saw  that  the  object  of  the  espodition  had 
been  lost;  it  was  lost  chiefly  from  the  condrict  which  had  been  observed 
towards  the  blacks,  and  particularly  towards  Touflsaint,  by  the  person  who 
had  the  command  in  that  iiland ;  a  conduct  which  he  considered  as  impli- 
cating and  forming  a  material  biot  in  the  character  of  Bonaparte  him«elf. 
He  regretted  the  little  attemion  which  was  paid  to  thene  events  in  England, 
under  the  vulgar  supposition  of  iheir  being  foreign  to  British  interests;  con- 
demned the  fatal  weakness  which  prevailed  over  the  chief  part  of  mankind, 
rendering  them  indifferent  tij  tliu  fate  of'  others  at  a  distance  ;  ajid  reprobated 
that  still  more  inexcusable  apathy,  llie  true  source  of  the  wickedness  with 
which  all  countries,  without  exception,  had  treated  the  blacks,  and  which 
teemed  to  deaden  the  heart  tif  man  to  the  sutTcriugs  of  those  of  his  species 
who  happened  not  to  resemble  him  ia  complexion.  He  considered  it  as  a 
great  reproach  to  this  couniry  not  to  have  seized  the  very  first  moment  of 
«  good  understanding  with  l-'rancc.  to  concert  measures  with  her  for  the 
extirpation  of  that  dreadful  evil,  that  disgrace  to  human  nature,  the  sla*e> 
trade — this  he  should  always  consider  and  lament  as  a  valuable  opportunity 
lost,  on  a  most  interesling  and  important  subject. 

'•  The  last  transaction  to  be  considered,  under  this  first  head  of  complaint, 
was  the  taking  possession  of  Parma  and  Placentia.  It  did  not  appear  by 
any  thing  known  to  the  public,  whether  or  not  those  territories  were  allotted 
to  France,  by  any  treaty  which  existed  previous  to  the  treaty  with  us.  He 
believed  that  the  reversion  of  them  to  France  was  insured  by  a  treaty  with 
Spain,  entered  into  during  (he  life  of  the  late  duke.  It  was  his  opinion, 
however,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  rest  of  the  continent,  that  Ibis 
was  now  become  a  matter  of  very  inferior  importance.  He  adverted  to  it 
rather  as  a  subject  of  regret,  than  as  constituting  a  ground  of  war.  Most 
of  the  others  he  had  mentioned  were  of  the  same  description  :  all  were  sub- 
jects of  regret,  many  of  them  of  reproach ;  although,  in  bis  judgment, 
nothing  was  of  any  comparative  weight  when  placed  against  the  transactions 
in  regard  to  Holland. 

"  He  next  proceeded  to  those  subjects  which  constituted  the  second  class 
of  complaints  against  France,  those,  namely,  which  were  to  be  considered 
under  the  head  of  insults,  contradistinguished  from  actual  injuries.  Thi* 
question  included  one  of  a  very  wide  and  general  nature,  namely,  how  far 
the  language  which  the  two  countries  hud  held  towards  each  other  was  to 
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be  cousidered  as  forming  a  just  ground  of  reciprocal  hostility.     No  one  who 
knew  anything  of  the  constitution  of  England,  or  the  spirit  and  temper  of  iu 
people,  could  expect  that  we  should  condescend  even  to  discuss  a  proposition 
with  France,  which  had  for  its  object  any  diminution  of  the  liberty  of  the 
press.     This  great  privilege,  he,  of  all  men,  was  not  likely  to  be  suspected 
of  a  disposition  to  surrender.     If  he  would  not  surrender  it  to  please  the 
Government  of  his  own  country,  much  less  would  he  consent  to  do  so  far 
the  sake  of  pleasing  the  Government  of  any  other.     This  point  be  would  not 
condescend  to  argue — it  was  entirely  out  of  all  question.     Tbe  proposition 
of  France,  however,  on  this  head,  whatever  it  may  bare  been,  was  rejected 
by  us,  and  in  that  rejection  France  acquiesced.     Grossly  absurd,  therefore, 
as  such  a  proposition  was,  and  founded  in  complete  ignorance  of  the  nature 
of  our  constitution,  it  could  not  now  be  considered  any  further  as  an  insult, 
or  as  the  evidence  of  a  hostile  mind  actually  existing.     It  was  true,  that  out 
of  the  liberty,  or  rather  out  of  the  abuse  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  many 
partial  evils,  forming  just  ground  of  mutual  complaint   between  the  two 
countries,  might  arise.     They  had  arisen  in  the  present  case.     Certain  pub- 
lications had  produced,  what  it  was  natural  for  them  to  produce  in  the  minds 
of  nine  people  out  of  ten,  namely,  disgust  and  irritation.     This  feeling  had 
been  strongly  excited  on  both  sides,  and,  as  it  appeared,  with  mutual  snd 
very   successful   industry.      It    was,   indeed,   a   feeling   of    bitterness  snd 
animosity,  which  tended  in  a  great  measure  to  undo  the  good  effects  of  pence. 
and  prepare  the  minds  of  the  people  in  both  countries  for  tbe  renewal  of  the 
war.     Great  and  serious,  however,  as  was  this  mischief,  still  be  could  not 
consent  to  see  the  freedom  of  the  press  abridged ;  but  if  abuse  was  to  go 
on,  it  was  his  earnest  wisli  that  hostilities  at  least  between  the  two  countries 
should  be  confined  to  the  newspapers.     This  species  of  warfare,  if  not  the 
most  glorious,  was  undoubtedly  the  safest.     In  the  first  of  poems  by  the  first 
of  poets,  it  had  been  recommended  to  two  combatants  just  preparing  to 
engage  in  battle  ;  and  that  puet,  who  was  no  less  a  man  tban  Homer,  put  kii 
advice  into  the  mouth  of  the  goddess  of  wisdom  herself — *  Put  up  yonr 
swords,*  she  says.  *  and  tlien  abuse  each  other  as  long  as  yuu  please.'    'Sock 
was  the  advice,*  said  Mr.  Fox, '  I  gave  in  this  House  to  both  countries  long aga 
Would  to  God  it  had  been  folluwed !  for,  weak,  foolish,  and  contemptible  sf 
abuse  may  be.  it  mnsl  certainly  is  a  lesser  calamity  than  war.      Such  a  species 
of  warfare  was  one  in  whicli  neither  party  was  likely  to  experience  any  &ilare 
of  ammunition.     This    seems  to  have  been  regularly  imported,  and  in  suffi- 
cient  quantities,  from  both  countries.     The  Chief  Consul  complains  thst 
during  a  certain  period,  every  packet-boat  that  passed  from  Dover  to  Cslsif 
brought  over  a  cargo  of  libels.     Now,  this  might  a])pear  a  curious  manner  rf 
freigiiting  vessels,  but  it  was  singular  enough  that  the  glorious  poet,  qoottd 
before,  should  have  imagined  the  very  bamc  thing;  for.  in  another  part  of  the 
Iliad,  uj)on  a  similar  occa^ion,  he  says,  *  as  to  abuse,  you  may  have  a  ship- 
load of  it  if  you  please  !  *     We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  exportatiaa 
of  libels  from  one  country  to  another  was-  a  very  ancient  practice^  and  that 
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'  Homer  spoke  literally  and  not  fii^uiativety,  unless  we  can  Bup{K»e  him  to 
bave  had  the  gift  of  preactence  as  to  the  contents  of  the  packet-boale  which 
crossed  during  the  last  summer  from  Dover  to  Calaix.' 

"  Returning  to  the  serious  part  of  lliia  subject,"  Mr.  Fox  said,  "  that  although 
no  ground  for  war,  this  violent  alm^c  was  tit  matter  of  complaint  on  both 
aides.  It  was  true,  that  the  Ministers  of  this  country  might  state  a  wide 
difference  in  the  case  of  libels  between  the  two  countries,  and  might  allege 
that  the  Ministera  of  France  had  the  means  of  restraining  them,  while  no 
such  power  existed  in  Great  Britain.  Literally  speaking,  this  certainly  v/as 
true ;  and  Ood  forbid  that  it  should  be  otherwise  !  but  was  there  any  man 
who  heard  him  who  could  not  ^ive  some  kucsh  at  least  how  matters  of  this 
sort  were  always  managed  eren  here  ?  Was  there  any  news.writer  really  so 
unacquainted  with  proceedings  of  this  nature,  as  not  to  know  that  there 
were  certain  modes  of  abuse,  which,  according  to  their  direction  against  par- 
Ucular  persons,  wore  more  or  less  agreeable  to  (he  king's  ministers  ?  Were 
there  really  no  means  for  them  to  come  to  any  understanding  with  those 
ministers  on  such  a  subject?  He  could  not  believe  there  were  many  persona 
who  heard  him  of  such  a  primi^iive  simplicity  as  not  to  be  in  the  least  aware 
of  what  he  was  adverting  to ;  nor  could  the  French  be  quite  so  ignorant  as  to 
believe,  where  they  see  newspapers  teeming  with  incessant  abuse  of  a  foreign 
power  for  months  together,  that  it  is,  or  that  it  can  be.  tlie  serious  wish  of 
Ministers  to  prevent  it ;  or  that,  if  they  fail,  il  is  for  want  of  the  means  of 
accomplishing  such  an  object.  They  will  scarcely  be  prevailed  upon  to 
believe  that  the  only  influenci!  posiiessed  by  a  Minister  of  State  oter  the 
newspapers,  is  derived  from  a  preference  shown  by  ihcm  to  one  editor  orer 
another  in  the  iiending  advertisements,  or  communicating  articles  of  public 
information.  Even  this,  however,  is  considerable,  when  the  value  of  such 
information  to  the  public,  and  consequently  to  the  editor,  is  taken  into  the 
account.  A  French  minister,  too,  on  his  part,  might  probably  reply  to  a 
remonstrance  from  us  in  a  eimilar  manner.  He  might  lament  the  necessity 
they  were  under  in  France  of  restraining  the  liberty  of  the  press.  He  might 
profe.is  the  highest  admiration  of  that  liberty,  and  the  greatest  reluctance  to 
fetter  it  by  any  restrictions,  assuring  us,  that  their  only  motive  was  the  pro- 
tection of  their  own  internal  government  from  the  effects  o(  libels,  but  that 
thry  had  too  high  a  respect  for  the  press  to  think  of  interfering  with  its 
privileges  any  further.  He  might  then  call  on  us  to  exercise  the  power  we 
possess  by  the  Alien  Act  to  stop  at  least  the  source  of  some  of  those  Hbeli ; 
and  to  our  answer  that  the  powers  of  that  act  are  applicable  only  to  foreigners 
who  should  attempt  disturbances  against  the  government  at  home,  and  not  to 
such  as  should  attempt  any  thing  against  those  of  foreign  states,  he  might 
retort  upon  us — 'This,  too,  is  the  only  power  we  can  exercise  over  our  own 
press.  We  detest  all  infringements  of  its  liberties  as  well  as  you.  We 
detest  the  libelling  system  as  much  as  you  do.  We  wish  it  were  abrogated 
altogether,  but  we  have  not  the  means.  All  the  power  we  exercise  over  the 
press  is  limited  to  the  security  of  our  own  domestic  tranquillity.'    Such  might 
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be  the  arguments  on  both  sides ;  and  much,  indeed,  was  it  to  be  lamented 
that  the  facts  in  this  case  were  such  as  not  only  to  have  a  tendency  to  create, 
but  actually  to  have  created,  in  Franco  as  well  as  in  England,  that  degree  of 
soreness  and  irritation,  which,  in  his  opinion,  had  had  so  large  a  share  in 
accelerating  the  present  crisis. 

*^  This  led  him  to  the  consideration  of  another  alleged  insult,  namely,  the 
complaint  advanced  by  the  French   Government  on  the   subject  of  the 
protection  afforded  by  us  to  certain  French  refugees.     The  demand  to  send 
them  away  he  reprobated  in  the  strongest  terms.     It  was  his  sentiment, 
that  let  a  man,  be  he  a  native  of  France,  of  England,  or  of  any  other 
country,  observe  but  the  duties  of  good  neighbourhood  and  submissioD  to 
the  laws,  he  ought  never  to  be  molested  for  his  opinions,  in  what  comer  of 
the  world  soever  he  should  retire  for  refuge.     Crimes  alone  could  bring  him 
under  the  judicial  cognizance  of  any  just  government.     To  deny  any  nan, 
be  his  condition  or  rank  what  it  might,  or  coming  from  whatever  part  of  the 
globe,  the  rights  of  hospitality  for  his  political  principles,  would  be  cmeL 
cowardly,  and  totally  unworthy  of  the  British  character.    *  The  demand,'  said 
Mr.  Fox,  '  that  we  should  send  out  of  this  country  persons  obnoxious  lo  the 
Government  of  France  is  made   upon  a  most  false  and   most  dangerons 
principle.     If  it  could  be  so  established  between  the  two  states,  that  «e 
should  send  away  from  England  every  person  whom  it  might  please  the 
French  Government  to  call  a  rebel ;    and  that  rcciprocaUy  to  please  as, 
France  should  send  away  every  person  obnoxious  to  the  Ministers  of  thii 
country  ;  and  if  it  were  possible  to  conceive  the  still  further  extension  of 
this  principle  among  the  other  governments  of  Europe ;  every  unfortunate 
man  who  might,  either  from  sentiment,  connexion,  or  accident,  have  been  led 
or  driven  into  some  act  of  resistance,  would  be  exposed  to  the  same  dsngni. 
and  incur  the  same  penalties,  as  if  he  had  been  taken  in  actual  arms  against 
his  country.     The  union  of  the  two  Governments  of  England  and  Frsnce 
would  effectually  preclude  him  from  any  asylum  anywhere,  and  would  hmt 
him  from  the  face  of  the  globe.     To  give  up  men  of  this  description,  thcic- 
fore,  would  be  the  worst  and  basest  act  I  am  capable  of  conceiving.    No 
man,  I  believe,  is  more  a  lover  of  peace  than  I  am.     No  one,  pcrhaps^and 
I  hope  not  to  be  su'tpected  at  this  time  of  bearing  hard  upon  an  unfortunate 
and  fallen  family,  when  I  say  it — no  one,  perhaps,  politically  speaking,  his 
less  res])oct  than  I  have  for  the  houe^e  of  Buurbon ;  yet  I  am  ready  to  declare. 
that  for  that  family,  nay,  for  the  worst  prince  of  that  fttmily,  if  among  them 
there  should  be  a  bad  one.  I  should  be  ready  to  draw  my  sword  and  to  go  to 
war,  rather  than  comply  with  a  demand  to  withdraw  from  him  the  hospitsltty 
to  which  he  had  trusted.     I  say  this  with  regard  to  persons  against  whom  no 
crime  is  alleged ;  there  certainly,  however,  does  prevail  at  Paris,  how  justly 
I  know  not,  a  belief,  or  a  strong  sus])icion,  that  several  persons  concerned  in 
the  plot  against  the   First  Consul's  life  have  not  only  found  protection  ia 
Kngland,  but  are  carrying  on  further  intrigues  against  the  peace  of  ths  two 
countries.     Mheihcr  this  opinion  be  well  or  ill  founded,  I  am  ignorant,  and. 
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indeed,  should  be  very  slow  to  believe  it  (for  God  knows  I  am  not  remarkably 
credulous  in  favour  of  assertions  unaccompanied  by  evidence),  but  [here 
exists  undoubtedly  such  an  opinion;  and  that  certain  individuals,  to  the 
number  of  three,  now  actually  in  England,  or  very  lately  so,  were  concerned 
in  an  attempt  on  the  life  of  Bonaparte.  Am  1  to  judgre  the?e  men  guilty  of 
this  crime  because  they  are  accused  of  it  ?  Ood  forbid  !  But  when  charges  of 
such  a  nature  are  brought  against  individuals  by  name,  and  tiiose  iudividuals 
are  within  our  reach,  I  think  it  but  due  to  all  parties — to  those  who  are  the 
objects  of  the  charge  as  well  as  those  who  prefer  it — that  some  inquiry  should 
take  place  into  the  fact,  and  titat  the  result.,  whatever  it  may  be,  should  be 
fairly  represented  and  made  known.  This  is  a  duly  which  we  owe  not  only 
to  France,  but  to  ourselves  ;  for  the  hostility  of  a  great  and  generous  nation 
(tirea  no  countenance  to  crimes,  even  against  its  worst  enemies.' " 

Mr.  Fox  then  proceeded  to  advert  to  "other  topics  of  complaint  under  the 
head  of  insults,  particularly  a  declaration  of  the  First  Consul  in  bis  stpceoh  to 
the  Swiss  deputies.  It  is  stated,  that  in  that  speech  the  Swigs  were  directed 
by  him  to  beware  of  forming  any  connexion  with  England.  Although  this 
declaration  made  no  part  of  the  official  charges  against  France,  at  which  he 
greatly  wondered,  he  considered  it  as  one  of  the  strongest  and  most 
important  grounds  of  complaint  of  any  which  had  been  adduced.  WTierc 
the  first  msgistrate  of  a  powerful  nation  tells  another  country,  that  it  must 
have  nothing  to  do  with  a  third,  it  is  an  offence  which  ought  to  he  made  the 
subject  of  a  grave  and  serious  remonstrance.  As  it  was  only  in  the 
newspapers  that  he  had  read  this  fact,  it  might  possibly  not  be  true  ;  but  if 
it  were  true — if  the  First  Consul  had  really  told  the  people  of  Switxerlund 
that  they  must  have  no  connexion  or  communication  with  Great  Britain — he 
had  no  difficulty  in  saying,  that  it  ought  to  have  been  distinctly  complained 
of,  and  explanation  demanded  of  the  French  Government.  One  of  two 
things  would  have  followed  had  this  course  been  taken  :  if  the  words  had 
not  been  used,  they  would  have  been  disavowed,  and  so  we  should  have 
received  complete  sotisfaction  ;  if  they  had  been  used,  they  might  have  been 
atoned  for  by  an  apology,  and  we  should  thus  have  derived  the  benefit  of 
teaching  the  First  Consul  the  jiropricty  of  ab.'itaining  in  future  from  such 
offensive  language. 

"  Two  other  points,  applicable  to  this  branch  of  the  subject,  remained  to 
be  considered  ;  the  one  regarded  an  expression  in  the  Expoti  of  the  Chief 
Consul  to  the  legislative  body  of  the  state  of  the  republic — it  is  there  said, 
that  '  England  alone  is  not  able  to  contend  against  France.'  All  expressions 
of  this  sort  were  highly  to  be  condemned.  Offensive  comparisons  serve  only 
to  create  or  inflame  a  spirit  of  mutual  jealousy  and  national  hatred.  In  his 
opinion,  it  would  he  much  wiser  to  treat  them  with  contempt.  Of  this, 
however,  he  was  perfectly  sure,  that  if  Ihey  were  to  be  noticed  at  all,  they 
ought  to  be  made  the  ground  of  an  immediate  demand  for  satisfaction ;  it 
was  utterly  wrong  to  suffer  them  to  lie  rankling  in  the  minds  of  the  people, 
and  afterwards  to  bring  them  forward  for  purposes  of  mere  irritation.     The 
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Other  point  was,  the  passage  alluded  to  in  the  official  papers  on  Sebaatiani'i 
report.    With  respect  to  certain  expressions  in  that  report,  undoubtedly  thej 
contained  very  insulting  matter,  even  if  there  were  no  other  objection  to  it 
Both  the  matter  itself,  and  the  manner  of  expressing  it,  were  higbly  injariont 
and  unmanly.     In  one  part  of  this  report,  a  charge  is  brougbt  forwanl 
against  General  Stewart  for  incapacity :  such  charges  are  indecent  enougb 
when  individuals  only  are  the  authors  of  them  ;   but  wben  gOTemmenti 
adopt   them  with   a   view  to  wound   the   feelings  of  those  who   hare  bo 
adequate  means  of   resenting   it,   their  conduct  is  to  tbe  bighest  degree 
unpardonable.     And  what  can  be  more  galling  to  the  feelings  of  a  man,  tad 
especially  of  a  military  man,  than  to  hold  him  out  as  incapable  of  his  doty  ? 
Fortunately,  in  the  present  instance,  this  accusation  of  incapacity  fell  upon  i 
worthy  and  distinguished  officer,  whose  character  stood  too  bigb  in  the 
service  to  be  affected  by  such  an  imputation.     But  there  was  another  and  a 
more  serious  charge — a  charge  of  giving  encouragement  to  assassination* 
which  assuredly  demanded  from  the  King's  Ministers  the  most  prompt  and 
vigorous  remonstrance  to  the  French  Government. 

**  Such  were  briefly  the  complaints,  and  such  had  been  tbe  manner  ia 
which  the  King's  Ministers  had  treated  those  complaints,  on  the  two  hcsdi 
on  which  he  had  argued,  namely,  the  conduct  of  France  towards  foreign 
states,  and  the  instances  of  insult,  as  distinguished  from  injuries,  offered  tovi 
by  the  use  of  offensive  language. 

**  The  next  subject  of  difference  was  that  of  their  seiang  our  ships  and 
detaining  our  property,  and  the  refusal  to  grant  an  adequate  redress.  In 
judging  of  these  offences,  it  is  fit  first  to  ascertain  how  far  they  hare  uiten 
out  of  the  operation  of  hostile  laws,  and  how  far  out  of  the  partiality  of  ikeir 
application.  Most  of  the  French  laws  on  this  subject  be  understood  to 
have  been  passed  during  the  heats  of  the  Revolution,  and  to  be  still  re- 
tained. In  this  case,  the  complaint  was  properly  against  tbe  existence  of 
such  laws — laws  to  the  lat^t  degree  unwise  and  impolitic.  It  was,  indeed, 
highly  absurd  in  France,  with  the  desire  to  become  a  commercial  nation,  to 
make  or  to  continue  laws  so  inimical  to  the  growth  of  commerce ;  but,  it 
the  same  time,  he  must  assert  the  right,  not  of  France  alone,  but  of  every 
independent  state  in  tbe  world,  and  most  emphatically  of  Qreat  Britain,  who 
stood  more  in  need  of  indulgence  on  this  subject  than  perhaps  any  other 
nation — the  absolute  and  uncontrollable  right,  where  no  treaties  exist  to  the 
contrary,  to  cstablibh  such  exclusive  laws  for  the  protection  of  their 
commerce  as  they  may  think  fit,  and  to  put  every  prohibition  tbey  pletM 
upon  the  merchandize  and  shipping  of  other  states.  This  was  a  right, 
which,  whether  well  or  ill  understood,  judiciously  or  indiscreetly  made  wm 
of,  it  never  could  be  disputed  was  inherent  in  every  independent  natioa. 
Great  Britain  had  always  acted  on  these  principles.  Could  it  be  pietendid 
that  any  other  power  had  carried  them  further?  Ghreat  Britain,  it  would  be 
confessed,  had  an  equal,  if  not  a  superior,  degree  of  interest  in  the  gencisl 
success  of  commerce  to  any  other  nation  in  Europe,  and  yet  we  bad  pasted 
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many  laws  with  regard  to  our  own,  the  object  of  which  was  the  total 
excluaion  of  all  other  states  from  a  participation  of  i[s  benefits.  This  was 
eminently  tbe  case  in  the  Act  of  Navigalion,  which  secured  to  us  the 
monopoly  of  the  West  India  trade.  That  act,  which  had  been  passed  under 
the  protectorate  of  Cromwell,  was  found  to  agree  so  well  with  all  the 
principles  of  our  commercial  policy,  that  it  was  afterwards  perEcvered  in  by 
the  family  who  were  restored  to  the  throne ;  and  to  a  steady  perscveraoce  in 
it,  a  great  part  of  our  commerciaJ  and  nuvol  ascendency  was  owing, 

"  Of  the  general  principle,  tlierefore,  of  protection  by  exclusive  regula- 
tions, we  bad  no  right  to  complain.  If  ibe  injuries  offered  to  individuals 
had  ftrisen  from  the  nature  of  the  laws  of  France,  they  were  out  of  the 
present  consideration ;  but  if  those  individuals  had  suffered  injuries 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  France,  or  inconsistent  with  tho  proviaions  of  any 
subsisting  treaty,  it  was  the  business  of  Government  to  procure  redress. 
Of  all  the  grounds  of  remon^itrance  which  could  exist,  on  insult  or  injury 
offered  to  a  British  subject  was  that  in  which,  above  all  otbers,  they  would 
be  sure  of  support :  this  matter,  therefore,  ought  to  have  been  wholly  left 
out  of  the  King's  declaration,  for  it  was  owing  to  the  lachea  of  the  King's 
Ministers  if  redress  were  not  obtained  ;  and  if  redress  were  obtained,  the 
complaint  ought  not  to  have  been  mentioned, 

"  Next  came  the  subject  of  the  commercial  eommiasioners ;  and  here  he  had 
no  difficulty  in  saying,  that  is  it  appeared  to  him  by  the  papers,  that  the 
persons  who  were  sent  hither  under  colour  and  pretence  of  being  commer- 
cial commissioners,  were  military  men.  and  in  effect  no  better  than  spies,  it 
was  a  shameful  attempt  to  impose  upon  us  Tor  a  most  mischievous  purpose ; 
and  therefore  there  was  but  one  course  to  be  pursued,  namely,  that  of  sending 
them  out  of  this  country  immediately,  and  immediately  also  (for  this  was  not 
a  matter  for  delay)  applying  to  France  for  explanation  and  satisfaction,  for 
having  sent  them  here  under  such  false  colours,  and  for  such  disguised  objects. 
It  might  be  asked  why  he,  who  appeared  so  strenuous  upon  this  matter,  and 
who  bad  of  late  been  so  regular  in  his  attendance  in  Parliament,  had  never 
mentioned  this  circumstance  before.  His  reason  was,  simply,  that  he  did 
not  know  it  before ;  and  it  appeared  to  him  that  Ministers,  by  never  naming 
it  in  I'arlianient  when  all  the  facl^  were  in  their  possession,  did  not  think  it  a 
a  matter  worthy  of  parliamentary  investigation.  He  therefore  could  have  no 
duty  to  perform  upon  the  subject,  because  he  knew  nothing  of  the  transac- 
tion; but  if  Ministers  knew  of  such  an  act  of  aggression,  it  was  their  duty 
instantly,  not  only  to  represent  the  matter,  but  to  remonstrate  upon  it,  and 
to  demand  satisfaction  of  France. 

"  With  regard  to  the  manifesto  which  appeared  in  one  of  the  Hamburgh 
journals,  he  conceived  that  there  was  the  less  necessity  for  mentioning  it  as 
a  cause  for  war,  since  there  had  been  a  promise  to  disavow  it  on  the  part  cf 
the  French  government.  The  negotiation  had  unfortunately  broken  off 
before  that  promise  could  be  carried  into  effect  i  but  the  paper  itself  bed 
been  disavowed  by  M.  Talleyrand  distinctly ;  an  assurance  was  given  to  our 
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ambassador  that  the  French  government  had  not  authoiiied  the  pnUicatioB 
by  their  minister  at  Hamburgh  ;  that  his  conduct  Bhould  be  strictly  inquind 
into;  and  that  full  reparation  should  be  given  ns.  With  regard  to  the 
contents  of  that  paper,  undoubtedly  they  were  highly  offensiTe.  But  whit 
he  objected  to  chiefly  was  the  manner  of  its  publication.  If  it  were  true  (u 
it  had  been  stated)  that  the  French  minister  did  actually  insist  on  having  it 
inserted  by  an  order  from  the  senate,  it  was  impossible  to  conceive  a  more 
gross  violation  of  the  freedom  of  an  independent  state.  We  complain  of  this, 
and  very  properly.  France  says  she  will  disavow  it.  In  consequence  of  the 
rupture  of  the  ncgotiution,  that  i)romise  certainly  was  left  unperformed;  hat, 
from  all  that  had  passed  on  the  subject  before,  there  was  no  reason  to  think 
that  it  would  not  have  been  ke|)t. 

'*  The  language  of  the  First  Consul  in  his  interviews  with  our  ambanador 
had  also  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion.  It  seemed  by  many  gentlemeo 
to  be  considered  as  carrying  with  it  such  decisive  proofs  of  a  general  spirit  of 
hostility,  as  to  completely  justify  the  renewal  of  actual  hostilities  on  our  part 
One  public  conversation,  at  the  Tuileries,  in  particular,  was  triumphantly  held 
up  in  support  of  that  opinion.^  This  conversation  had  been  Tarioosly 
related,  and  certainly  the  accounts  of  several  persons,  present  at  the  time 
when  it  took  place,  represent  the  language  used  very  differently  from  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  stated  in  the  papers  on  the  table.  He  thought  it, 
indeed,  a  great  misfortune  that  Lord  Whit  worth  should  have  laid  so  much 
stress  on  the  unfavourable  nature  of  any  verbal  communication.     He  spoke 

*  TIlc  foUuwing  is  the  uccoiiiit  which  is  ^iven  of  this  conversation  by  Lord  \\'hit« 
worth,  in  his  d('s])atch  to  Ix>rd  llawkesbur}',  dated  Paris,  March  14,  1803:  **At  the 
court  which  was  hold  at  thuTuileriw  yesterday,  the  First  Cunnul  accoHtcd  mc,  evidcndr 
under  very  considerable  excitement,     lie  begiin  by  asking  me  if  I  had  any  ncm  from 
Kn gland.     I  told  him  that  I  hud  received  letters  from  your  lordship  two  days  ipo.  13 r 
immediately  said,  *  And  so  you  are  determined  to  go  towar.'     'No,'  I  replied,  'vent 
too  sensible  of  the  benetits  of  peace.'     *  AVc  have,*  said  he,  *  already  fought  fur  fifieca 
( sic  in  orig. )  years.'  As  he  bcemed  to  wait  for  an  anhwcr,  I  observed  only»  *  That  i^  ilmdi 
too  long.'  '  Dut,'  said  he,  '  you  want  to  iight  for  fifteen  more,  and  you  force  me  to  iL*  I 
told  him  that  '  was  very  far  from  his  Majesty's  lateutions.'   lie  then  proceeded  to  Count 
Marcow,  and  the  Chevalier  Aziira,  who  were  standing  together,  at  a  littV  distaaer 
forward,  and  said  to  them,  *  The  Kngli>h  wiith  for  war,  but  if  they  are  the  fint  to  dnw 
t]ic  hword,  I  -will  be  the  last  to  put  it  up.     lliey  do  not  respect  treaties,  whidi  htatt- 
forth  we  must  cover  with  black  crape.'     He  then  went  his  round.     In  a  i«w  miaatBft 
lie  came  back  to  me  and  resunu-d  the  conversation,  if  such  it  can  be  called,  by  wnr- 
thing  personally  civil  t<>  me.    He  began  again :  '  Wherefore  these  amiamcntaf  Apiarf 
whom  these  me.tsures  of  prccauticm  •     I  have  not  a  single  ship  of  the  line  in  thepocti 
of  France  ;  but,  if  you  insist  u])on  arming,  I  shall  ami  also ;  if  you  inunt  upon  fif  hti^^ 
I  shall  tight  also.  You  may  haply  overwhelm  France,  but  you  can  never  intimidate  her.' 
'  We  wish,'  said  I,  *  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.     We  wish  to  live  on  friendly  tctiw 
with  h(;r.*     *  Then  you  must  respect  treaties,'  rtplieil  ho.     *  Wo  to  thom*  who  du  nA 
respect  treaties  I     'j'hey  will  be  responsible  to  all  Kiu-oi>e.*     He  was  tuo  much  agitated 
til  uKike  it  advisable  for  me  to  ])roloug  the  conversation  ;  1  therefore  made  no  amvcr, 
iiiid  he  retire<l  t<»  liis  a])artnient.  repeating  the  last  phrase."— Pari.  Ui»U  v«J.  xxan- 
p.  1:5 10 
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this  with  rererence  to  IjorU  WhilworlUs  private  interview  with  the  First 
Consul.*  For  that  noble  lord,  personally,  he  professed  a  great  esteem,  and 
a  high  opinion  both  of  bis  judgment  and  his  probitf  ;  but  all  men  knew  bow 
difficult  it  was  to  retain  in  the  memory  every  minute  particular  of  a  conver- 
sation of  two  hours,  when  no  part  of  it  was  reduced  into  writing  at  the  time. 
But,  whatever  might  have  been  the  turn  of  it,  it  was  worth  considering, 
whether  the  offence  given  by  the  terms  of  such  a  conversation  might  not  be 
overbalanced  by  the  advantage  of  discovering  the  intentions  of  an  enemy 
irom  his  own  intemperuie  language. 

"  Having  thus  gone  tlifough  Hie  -various  chargea  advanced  against  the 
Govemnient  of  France  by  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  as  motives  to  war  imder 
the  head  of  insult,  he  would  obaervc,  that  whatever  expressions  were  used 
by  the  Chief  Consul,  wheihcr  they  were  more  or  less  favourable  to  pacifica- 
tion, it  must  be  alwajs  remembered  that  woids  are  very  fleeting,  very  liable 
to  misconception,  and  to  be  imperfectly  reported  ;  that,  in  short,  they  are  of 
Uttie  or  no  value,  except  when  they  are  accompanied  by  acts ;  but  whatever 
interpretation  these  viords  of  l!ie  First  Consul  might  really  bear,  ccrlainly 
those  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman  opposite,  (Mr.  Addington),  on 
opening  the  budget,  gave  to  Lliis  country  fair  hopes  that  we  were  in  a  state 
of  profound  peace.  The  members  of  that  House  could  not  have  forgotten 
the  language  he  used,  wbcn,  at  the  close  of  the  last  year,  he  laid  before  them 
«  flattering  picture  of  the  commercial  prosperity  of  ibe  country.  From  no 
part  of  his  language  on  that  occasion  was  it  possible  to  draw  any  other 
inference,  than  that  ho  wished  the  House  to  believe  that  there  '  was  not  the 
least  room  to  apprehend  any  interruption  of  the  peace."  So  the  right 
honourable  gentleman's  expressions  had  been  generally  understood  by  those 
wlio  heard  them.  So  they  had  been  understood  by  the  public.  This  opinion 
had  bccD  confirmed  by  facts  infinitely  stronger  than  the  recollection  of  any 
member  of  that  House ;  for,  in  addition  to  their  speeches.  Ministers  sent 
orders  to  give  up  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  a  second  time.  They  also  mani- 
fested their  disposition  to  surrender  Malta  according  to  the  treaty.  This 
was  not  only  speaking  but  acting  as  if  we  were  in  a  state  of  profound  peace, 
for  he  would  not  suppose  that  Ministers  could  be  weak  enough  to  give  those 
orders  when  they  had  any  real  apprehension  that  the  peace  could  not  be 
maintaincO.  Why  did  be  insist  so  much  upon  this  point?  It  was  to  anti- 
cipate an  answer,  and  to  guard  against  a  species  of  reasoning,  which  he 
allowed  to  be  fair  in  general,  but  which  he  denied  to  he  applicable  to  the 
present  subject,  considered  under  the  circumstances  which  had  led  to  his 
Majesty's  message  on  the  8th  of  March.  It  bad  been  argued,  and  in  manj 
cases  it  might  be  argued  fairly,  that  a  variety  of  subjects  of  complaint  might 
exist  between  two  nations,  not  one  of  which  standing  by  itself  would  consti- 
tute a  sufficient  cause  for  war;  but  that  these  subjects  of  complaint,  when 
accumulated  together,  might  very  justly  become  BO.     It  was  inferred  from 

•  Sec  Irfinl  \Yhitworth'«  account  of  this  inten-iew  in  his  despatch  to  Lord  Hawke*- 
bury,  dated  Paris,  Februttr>-  21,  1803,  Pari.  HUt.  vol.  xiivi.  p.  1297. 
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hence,  that  each  article  being,  of  itself,  just  ground  of  complaint,  althoagh 
not  so  g^eat  as  to  justify  us  in  proceeding  to  extremities»  might  be  borne 
separately,  but  that  the  accumulation  of  them  was  intolerable.  He  had  not 
forgotten  the  old  proverb,  that  *  It  is  the  last  ounce  which  breaks  the  horK*i 
back  ;* — and  certainly  a  scale  may  be  so  nicely  balanced  that  a  feather  moic 
or  less  would  turn  it.  '  But  if  Ministers  were  so  enormously  loaded  with  the 
injuries  of  their  country,  that  another  ounce  would  have  broken  their  backs, 
and  if  at  Christmas  their  difRcultics  were  so  nicely  balanced  that  a  feather 
would  turn  the  scale,  I  tell  them,*  said  Mr.  Fox,  *•  that  they  ought  not  to 
have  declared  that  *  they  saw  no  ground  for  apprehending  war  ;*  for  by  sajing 
80  they  deluded  their  country.  If  the  French  had  accumulated  together 
such  a  mass  of  insults  and  outrages  as  to  make  Ministers  see  that  tbe  period 
was  coming  at  which  they  could  no  longer  be  endured,  they  are  hi^ily 
criminal  in  having  flattered  the  nation  so  continually  with  the  hopes  of 
peace ;  and  are  guilty  of  the  ruin  and  misery  which  has  ensued  from  it  to  so 
many  unfortunate  individuals." 

'*  He  came  next  to  the  great  article  on  which  the  war  rested,  namely, 
Malta.     Before,  however,  he  considered  any  of  the  arguments  which  re- 
spected the  immediate  state  of  the  question  relative  to  Malta,  he  thought  it 
necessary  to   advert  to,  and   to  express   his  dissent  from,   some  geneial 
opinions  on  this  subject  which  had  been  advanced  during  the  diwussion. 
He  could  manifest  his  own  no  better,  perhaps,  than  by  following  the  eouie 
and  order  of  the  expressions  which  had  been  used  by  an  honourable  tnd 
learned  gentleman  (Mr.  Dallas)  who  had  spoken  for  the  first  time  on  that 
day,  and  on  the  acquisition  of  whose  talents  he  congratulated  the  Hout^* 
talents,  the  display  of  which  was  not  unexpected  to  him,  who  had  had  tn 
opportunity  of  admiring  them  on  a  great  occasion  in  another  place.*    In 
giving  his  vote  for  the  present  address,  the  learned  gentleman  had  vindicated 
the  expediency  of  the  war,  as  it  was  for  Malta ;  as  it  was  not  for  Milta 
alone,  but  for  Egypt :  as  it  was  not  for  Egypt  alone,  but  for  India  ;  as  it 
not  for  India  alone,  but  for  the  vital  interests  of  Great  Britain.     Every 
of  these  four  propositions  he  (Mr.  Fox)  denied :  he  denied  that  Malta 
worth  a  war  by  itself  ;  he  denied  that  Malta  was  worth  it  as  essential  to  the 
security  of  Egypt :  he  denied  that  Egypt  was  essential  to  the  secarity  of 
India  ;  he  denied  that  our  Indian  possessions,  with  all  their  vast  importance, 
which  he  knew  and  acknowledged  as  much  as  any  man,  were  essential  to  the 
vital  interests  of  Great  Britain.     All   these  points  had   been   tboroagUy 
discussed  in  the  debates  on  the  preliminary  and  definitive  treaties.    Not 
having  himself  much  geographical  knowledge  applicable  to  the  qneatioB  of 
the  importance  of  Malta  to  this   country,  he  would  rest  his  opinion  apoa 
authorities  infinitely  greater  than   his  own  on  all  such  subjects,  and  BOit 
emphatically  so  on  the  present.     He  would  not  examine  at  that  time  tki 
opinion  given  in  great  detail  by  an  honourable  general,  a  friend  of  hii 

•  JU'iV»rr  the  Houkc  of  I/^rdn.  upon  the  trial  of  Mr.  Hastiiigs. 
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{OeneTal  Maitland),  during  that  debate ;  nor  wherein  it  differed  from  that 
which  he  had  formerlj  delivered  ;  but  he  remembered  well  that  on  the 
discussion  of  the  definitive  treatj-,  aulboritiea  no  less  than  those  of  Lord 
St.  Vincent  and  Lord  Nelson  vert  produced  to  prove  that  Malta  was  not  a 
convenient  station  for  the  protection  either  of  Egj-pt  or  the  Levant,  nor 
worth  the  continuance  of  war  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  a  commanding 
influence  in  the  Mediterranean ;  be  also  recollected  one  of  the  most  able 
defenders  of  the  Peace  of  Amiens  (hir.  Pitt),  while  he  was  arguing  upon  the 
necessity  of  making  some  cessions  with  a  view  to  obtain  peace,  stating,  that 
if  it  were  put  to  him  whether  those  cessions  should  be  in  the  East  Indies, 
in  the  West  Indies,  or  the  Mediterranean,  he  would  answer.  '  In  the 
Mediterranean.'  He  (Mr.  Fox)  ccnfesfled  himaelf  to  have  been  of  u  different 
opinion,  and  that  he  should  have  preferred  Malta,  but  stiU  more  Minorca — 
which  he  considered  of  infinitely  more  value  than  Malta — to  Trinidad  ;  but 
the  opinions  to  which  he  had  referred  were  sufficient  to  proTe,  that  until  the 
present  moment  no  eminent  man  liad  allacbed  that  degree  of  importance  to 
the  poHsession  of  Malta,  which  it  seemed  to  be  now  so  much  the  fashion  to 
attribute  to  it. 

"  With  regard  to  Egypt,  he  could  not  be  persuaded  that  it  was  by  any 
means  the  key  to  our  East  Indiati  tcrritorica  ;  he  could  not  help  thinking, 
that  from  national  sentiments  of  a  most  laudable  kind,  a  degree  of  conse- 
quence had  been  attached  to  Egypt,  which  it  did  not  in  reality  possess,  The 
invasion  of  Egypt  he  had  always  considered  as  the  most  romantic  and  idle 
undertaking  that  ever  was  entered  upon  by  France.  Whether  it  was  wise  in 
UB  to  undertake  the  recovery  of  it  was  unolher  question.  Great  stress,  how- 
ever, bad  always  been  laid  upon  that  expedition.  The  possession  of  Egypt 
had  been  the  cause  of  continuing  the  war  ;  Its  conquest  from  France  had  been 
the  means  of  facilitating  the  peace.  Egypt,  likewise,  was  the  theatre  on 
which  British  valour  became  the  most  triumphant  and  British  glory  had  been 
most  signalized  both  by  land  and  sea.  The  memory  of  our  exploits  in  Egypt 
had  impressed  the  minds  of  men  in  general  with  ideas  of  romance ;  with  a  sort 
of  superstition,  which  had  given  to  that  country  an  importance  which  had 
never  before  been  discovered  to  belong  to  it;  but  surely  it  would  not  be 
gravely  contended,  that,  because  a  British  army  had  gained  a  splendid  victory 
over  the  veteran  troops  of  P'rance,  we  ought  ever  after  to  insist  on  the  posses- 
sion of  the  spot  on  which  that  victory  was  obtained,  in  order  to  secure  it  from 
all  harm,  and  protect  it  against  any  future  invasion.  What  would  have  been 
thought  of  us  if  we  had  insisted  on  the  plain  of  Blenheim  al\er  the  battle,  if 
we  had  regarded  it  as  consecrated  ground,  never  to  be  abandoned  after  that 
glorious  event — an  event  not  to  be  less  highly  valued  than  the  achievements 
of  a  Nelson  at  Aboukir,  or  of  an  Abercrombie  and  a  Hutchinson  in  Egypt? 
What  seas  should  we  ever  quit,  or  what  territories  should  we  ever  surrender, 
if  wc  were  to  retain  all  that  had  ever  witnessed  the  triumphs  of  the  British 

"  With  regard  to  the  East  Indies,"  said  Mr.  Fox,  "  I  conceive  it  to  be  a 
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very  exaggerated  statement  of  their  value  to  call  our  possessions  there  the 
vital  strength  of  the  British  Empire.  Surely  the  learned  gentleman  (Mr. 
Dallas)  >vill  not  venture  to  describe  our  dominion  in  the  East,  or  the  fame 
which  has  attended  our  acquisition  of  it,  in  quite  such  enthusiasdc  language 
as  that  in  which  he  has  dwelt  upon  the  classic  glories  of  Eg>'pt.  That  part 
of  the  world,  undoubtedly,  has  contributed  most  of  any  to  the  vast  increase  of 
our  dominion  ;  it  has  not  contributed  in  an  equal  degree  to  the  honour  of  the 
British  name !  it  is  not  there  that  our  character  stands  the  most  unblemished. 
And  here  I  cannot  help  considering,  while  we  are  calling  other  nations  to 
account,  while  we  arc  crying  out  against  the  aggrandizement  of  France  since 
the  signature  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  whether  others  might  not  ask,  which 
of  the  two  nations  has  aggrandized  itself  the  most,  France  in  Europe,  or  Great 
Britain  in  India  ?  Have  you  not  added  vast  territories  to  your  empire  in 
India,  just  as  France  has  done  to  hers  in  Europe,  some  by  the  effect  of  war, 
and  some  by  direct  annexation  ?  I  rather  think,  if  you  go  back  a  little,  and 
look  at  certain  transactions,  few  countries  would  suffer  more  in  character  on 
the  score  of  aggrandizement  than  Great  Britain.  We  lay  stress  on  aggran- 
dizement in  Europe,  and  they  may  do  so  on  aggrandizement  in  India  ;  nor  do 
I  know  what  defence  we  can  set  up  against  the  accusation,  unless  we  adopt 
a  humorous  one,  which  is  said  to  have  been  made  by  a  lad}',  who,  on  her 
return  to  Europe  after  a  long  residence  in  that  part  of  the  world,  was  charged 
with  some  irregularities  of  conduct,  and  who,  having  been  questioned  as  to 
several  specific  instances,  exclaimed,  '  No,  never!  never,  upon  my  honour, oa 
this  side  of  the  Cape  of  Good  HopeT  But  on  the  subject  of  £lgypt,  I  wish  to 
know  whether  I  am  to  understand  what  has  been  advanced  as  an  hyperbole 
of  eloquence,  or  a  grave  determination.  Are  we  to  go  to  war  the  instant  the 
French  only  think  of  Egypt  ?  Is  this  the  first  time  they  have  thought  of  it? 
Did  not  M.  dc  Vcrgenncs,  in  1 786,  entertain  such  a  plan,  and  employ  an  agent 
to  go  to  Egypt  for  a  purpose  similar  to  that\vhich  appears  in  the  report  of 
Sebastiani }  The  right  honourable  gentleman  opposite  to  me''(Mr.  Pitt)  was 
then  Minister.  IIow  did  he  act  ?  Did  he  make  war  on  France  ?  Did  he 
remonstrate  ?  Did  he  ever  offer  a  representation  upon  the  subject  ?  No 
Sir  ;  he  entered  into  no  dispute  with  M.  de  Vergenncs,  but  he  entered  into  a 
treaty  of  commerce  with  him." 

Mr.  Fox  then  entered  more  at  large  into  the  discussion  of  the  article  con- 
ccming  Malta,  which  furmed,  as  he  contended,  the  substance  of  our  whole 
immediate  dispute  with  France.  *'  It  was  clear  and  indisputable  that  we  had 
bound  ourselves  to  give  up  the  possession  of  Malta  when  it  should  be  ia 
a  certain  state.  The  tenth  article  of  the  treaty  was  said  to  have  been  entirely 
and  solely  drawn  up  by  the  Ministers  of  this  country.  That  article  he  desind 
to  be  read.*  [It  was  read  accordingly.]  By  this  it  appears  that  Miniitm 
bound  themselves  to  surrender  the  island  to  the  order  of  St.  John,  within  a 
given  period,  when  the  three  contingencies  following  should  have  happened : 

*    Vidt  .Viinual  Kej^istiT,  vol.  xxz\'i.  p.  307. 
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1.  When  a  grand  master  should  have  been  apiioinled  ;  2.  When  a  garrison 
of  Neapolitans  nhould  have  arrived  to  take  possession  of  the  place;  and.  3. 
When  certain  ponera  should  have  hoen  invited  to  guarantee  its  ic dependence. 
These  conditions  hare  heen  fullilled.  Tlie  grand  inaKter  has  been  chosen; 
the  Neapolitans  have  arrived  ;  and  Russia.  Prussia.  Spain,  and  Austria,  have 
been  invited  according  to  the  stipulation  to  become  the  guarantees.  Miniatera 
knew  very  well  (they  could  not  pretend  to  assert  the  contrary)  that  the 
completion  of  thia  last  stipulation  wiisnot  deemed  essential  to  the  two  furmer, 
or  a  tint  gud  turn  of  the  evacuation  of  the  island.  It  is  stated,  however,  that 
there  were  other  important  articles  to  he  executed  before  Ministers  could  be 
peremptorily  called  on  to  (ullil  this  part  of  the  treaty.  Certain  revenues 
were  to  be  appropriated  to  the  maintenance  of  the  order ;  and  these  revenues 
having  been  confiscated,  and  the  priories  abolished  in  Spain  and  Bavaria. 
Ministers  f;ave  ns  to  understand  that  these  acta  were  done  by  the  contrivance 
of  the  French  Government,  in  order  the  more  easily  to  obtain  repossession  of 
the  island  ;  consequently,  that  we  ou|^ht  to  continue  the  occupation  of  it 
ourselves.  The  reasoning  of  MiniNtcrs  on  this  point  he  was  at  a  loss  to 
comprehend.  According  to  their  argument,  France,  it  seems,  always  wished 
to  throw  difBculties  in  the  way  of  our  executing  that  part  of  the  treaty. 
What!  to  throw  difficulties  in  the  way  of  our  giving  up  Malta?  No;  but 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  our  being  enabled  to  do  so  with  safety  to  ouraelveii. 
which  amounted  to  the  sannc:  tiling.  This  would  be  a  singular  policy  enough, 
considering  the  earnest  representations  made  to  us  to  evacuate  the  place,  and 
the  eagerness  alleged  to  be  .shown  by  the  First  Consul  to  get  into  it.  But  of 
what  nature  were  those  difficulties?  Certain  priories  had  been  aboHshod. 
Of  what  advantage  could  their  abolition  be  to  France  ?  What !  was  it  from 
the  knights  of  Spain  that  the  First  Consul  apprehended  such  an  opposition  to 
his  schemes,  that  he  determined  upon  reducing  them  to  beggary,  by  seques. 
trating  the  funds  appropriated  to  their  support  ^  Was  it  from  the  sturdy 
kni^'iits  of  Bavaria  that  he  feared  such  a  resolute  resistance,  if  they  should 
once  get  a  footing  in  the  island,  that  he  should  never  after  be  able  to  prevail 
over  the  independence  of  the  order  r  What,  he  would  ask.  could  France 
cspcct  to  gain  by  such  a  proceeding  .*  What  other  effect  could  it  have, 
except  that  of  giving  us  a  pretence  for  delaying  the  execution  of  the  treaty, 
on  the  ground  of  the  inability  of  the  order  to  maintain  itself,  and  to  garrison 
Ihe  ifland:  But  even  this  case  is  provided  for.  If  the  knights  should  not 
be  strong  enough  to  lake  charge  of  the  place  at  the  period  fixed  for  its  evacu* 
ation.  the  Neapolitan  troops  weie  to  stay  so  much  the  longer.  If  two 
thousand  Neapolitans  should  not  be  found  sufHcient  to  hold  it  until  the 
dcHnitive  arrange  me  ills,  provision  is  made  for  the  sending  of  more.  Th« 
native  Maltese  shall  have  half  the  garrison,  and  if  the  order  should  not 
he  strong  enough  to  supply  the  other  half,  they  may  recruit  for  the  remunder 
from  the  natives  of  tliose  coimtries,  and  it  is  limited  to  those  countries  only, 
that  shall  continue  lo  possess  Ungues,  while  the  general  independence  of  the 
island  is  provided  for  under  the  guarantee  of  Urcat  Britain,  France,  Austria, 
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Russia,  Spain,  and  Prussia.  All  these  powers,  except  Russia,  had  fomiilly 
undertaken  the  guarantee ;  the  only  remaining  difficulty,  therefore,  was  to 
procure  her  accession  to  it.  Ministers  seemed  to  be  very  angry  that  the 
French  were  not  so  much  in  earnest  as  themselves  for  Russia  to  become 
a  guarantee  of  the  arrangement.  It  would  have  been  better,  to  be  sure, 
if  they  had  been  equally  so  :  it  surely  was  natural,  however,  considering  all 
things,  that  we  should  testify  rather  more  anxiety  than  the  French  for  the 
object  in  question.  A  requisition  had  been  made  by  as,  in  which  France 
afterwards  joined,  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia  to  become  a  party  to  this  article 
of  the  treaty,  and  we  received  in  answer  a  proposal  from  Russia,  acoompanied 
by  a  note,  which  he  was  astonished  had  not  been  laid  on  the  table  of 
the  House.  In  the  note  with  which  this  proposal  was  accompanied,  a  most 
extraordinary  circumstance  first  comes  to  light  It  appears  that  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  had  previously  made  known  to  us  that  he  could  not  consent 
to  become  a  guarantee,  unless  that  part  of  the  article  which  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Maltese  langue,  should  be  abrogated.  It  appears,  too, 
that  at  the  very  time  we  were  pretending  so  much  earnestness  about  dus 
guarantee,  and  soliciting  the  Emperor  to  accede  to  it,  we  knew  it  could  not 
be  complied  with ;  we  knew  why  it  could  not  be  complied  with ;  we  knew 
that  a  compliance  with  it  would  be  *  inconsistent  with  what  had  been  agreed 
upon  anterior  to  the  treaty  of  Amiens  between  his  Imperial  Majesty  and 
ourselves,  with  respect  to  the  order  of  Malta,  and  the  independence  and 
neutrality  of  the  island.'  It  appears,  nevertheless,  that  for  the  sake  of 
obliging  respectively  Great  Britain  and  France,  and  this  is  not  for  Russian 
purposes,  but  for  the  most  laudable  of  all  purposes,  namely,  the  preservatian 
of  the  peace  of  Europe,  his  Imperial  Majesty  is  ready  to  become  a  guarantee 
on  any  other  condition  whatever,  which  could  be  thought  of  as  necessary,  or 
best  calculated,  to  secure  the  independence  of  the  island.  This  proposal  is 
refused.  Why  ?  of  what  possible  consequence  is  it  to  us  whether  a  Msltete 
langue  should  exist  or  not  ?  And  what  other  steps  do  the  Ministers  take  to 
provide  for  the  re- establishment  of  the  order  ?  They  immediately  propose  to 
France  that  she  should  consent  to  our  keeping  Malta  for  ten  years!  Here, 
therefore,  is  the  tenderness  of  Ministers  for  the  rights  of  the  order  of  Msltt! 
Lie t  us  but  have  the  place  for  ten  years,  and  the  knights  may  go  back  to  Rons 
if  they  please,  and  shift  for  themselves  as  they  can !  Ministers  require  vbat 
they  call  additional  security  and  indemnity,  and  thus  the  British  &ith  is 
violated,  and  a  solemn  treaty  remains  unfulfilled.  As  to  any  compensatifln, 
or  any  security  to  the  Maltese  themselves,  against  cither  France  or  Fingl— ^i 
there  could  have  been  no  difficulty  in  procuring  it,  when  so  important  sa 
object  as  that  of  preserving  the  British  character  clear  and  unblemished,  and 
of  carrying  into  effect  the  spirit  of  the  article  of  the  treaty,  was  in  view. 

''  After  all  these  difficulties,  however,  respecting  the  langues  and  the  nb 
of  the  priories,  and  so  forth,  had  been  got  over;  after  the  question  of  the 
guarantee  itself  had  been  so  settled  as  to  induce  Oovemment  to  lake 
measures  towards  evacuating  the  island  according  to  treaty,  appears  the 
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the  rcatless  spirit  of  tlie  court  of  Franco  began  to  i 
to  manifest  views  in  that  quarter  of  the  world  inco 
just  concluded,  and  incompatible  with  our  Bofetj.  A 
that,  if  the  noble  lord  had  been  Secretary  of  State  a 
he  would  have  advised  his  Majestj  to  declare  wor  b( 
then  I  say  wc  should  not  have  had  peace  for  ai 
1749  to  1603." 

Mr.  Fox  next  proceeded  to  comment  on  that  ] 
between  Lord  W  bit  worth  and  tho  Firiit  Consul, which 
relative  to  Egypt*  "  The  Ministers  had  appeared 
disclosure,  lie  confessed  that  he  could  not  see  in  ' 
ground  of  apprehension,  as  il  laught  them  nothing  ( 
fully  aware  of  before;  nothing,  indeed,  which  tl 
proved  that  they  were  aware  of  before,  by  the  very 
on  the  subject  of  Malta.  Some  of  the  convcrHstlon 
in  a  manner  unworthy  the  importance  of  that  dcba 
his  opinion  reapecting  other  parts  of  the  Chief  Co 
he  had  not  been  backward  in  saying  what  he  thou| 
think  of  many  passages  in  that  conversation,  he  wo' 
to  him  to  carry  with  it  a  certain  character  of  frank 
find  it  in  hia  mind  to  condemn.  He  tells  us  fairly, 
have  had  Fgypi,  it  was  no  object  for  him  to  have  hs 
and  war  was  not  for  his  interest.  It  was  not  for  I: 
for  Egypt,  which  one  day  or  other,  he  tolls  us.  wou 
hands  either  by  negotiation,  or  the  dissolution  of  thi 
was  not  this  reasoning,  the  reasoning  namely  of  i 
ordinary  motive  which  influenced  every  transaction 
Were  we,  therefore,  to  deny  it  all  credit  here  ?  '  1 
learned  gentleman  who.ie  propositions  I  have  dc 
should  maintain,  afGrmativcly,  that  Bonaparte  hod 
f^ypt — not  because  he  han  declared  he  has  none^ 
reason  declared  it  not  to  be  his  interest  to  do  so. 
taken  Egypt.'  Now,  how  is  th:Lt  expression  reprct 
intcrproled  by  saying, '  I  will  endeavour  to  takeF^ 

•  •'  III'  (ISonniiuiii'i  tolrl  me  that  if  lie  had  felt  the  sma 
se^'fioii  iit  KKyjit  by  furcp,  he  roi((ht  hnvc  done  it  a  month 
thutisaiid  men  to  Aboii!iir,  whii  would  hnvc  pmuiouiedthcii 
in  tlcflnni-c  nf  the  fi>ur  thniisniid  British  iii  Aluxandria.  1 
1ii'iii<!  a  iiu?un<  of  protcrlinic  Epi-pt,  it  wiu  only  furnuhi 
'nvadiii),'  it.  Tlii^  hv  shouli)  not  do,  whatevcT  mitcht  bo  I 
bn-auHC  lio  did  not  think  it  worth  the  tikIe  of  *  war,  in  i 
(■uUHidcrod  hh  thv  ngi^rewiir,  uml  liv  whii'h  he  nhiiiitd  lone 
mneo.  noontr  or  Inter,  I'^.vpt  wcmhi  belling  to  France,  t-itl 
the  'I'urki-'h  nnpirc  or  by  »nnie  Brraiif-i'mriil  with  ih)- 
Whitiv..rlh%  d..s].:, t, !,  i.,  F j.rd  Ilii»k.-«hurj-,  jb.ti'<l  I'l.rL*,  1 
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it,'  is  difierent  eveti  in  the  mont  obvious  prammnticul  stnsc  from  '  1  will  try 
to  take  it,'  or  'I  deaign  (o  take  it.'  The  meaning  in  the  present  case  is 
fixed  by  the  very  words  of  the  conversation  itself,  which  asserts  the  faciUty 
with  which  the  First  Consul  could  have  taken  Egypt  witli  the  very  troops  he 
had  lent  to  St.  Doming.  It  is  the  discovery  of  hia  designs,  honever,  in 
the  event  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Turkish  empire,  which  determined  the 
Ministers  to  go  to  war  with  him  immediately.  Why?  Is  this  singuIaT  in 
Bonaparte?  Was  the  dissolution  and  partition  of  the  Turkish  empire  an 
event  never  contemplated  before  ?  Does  anybody  doubt  that  the  Empress  of 
Russia  bad  a  '  desire'  for  E};rpt.  and  something  more  than  a  desire  that  her 
fomily  should  obtain  the  sovereiKntj  of  Constantinople  ?  Nay,  was  not  the 
circumstance  of  her  christening  lier  grandson  by  the  name  of  Conslantine 
very  generally  attributed  at  the  time  to  such  views,  end  supposed  to  be  done 
for  the  purpose  of  suiting  the  name  to  the  intended  station ?  But  nould  it 
not  have  been  thought  monstrous  that  you  should  have  gone  to  war  with 
Russia  on  that  account  ?  But  desire  and  design  are  the  »arae  thing — are 
they  ?  Apply  this  to  your  own  case.  We  bad  a  desire,  as  it  is  manifest  by 
Mr.  Moore's  mission,  to  interfere  in  the  aifuirs  of  SwJtzerliind,  Did  that 
desire  ever  lipen  into  a  design  ?  No.  eerlainly :  and  the  attempt  was  never 
made,  nor  even  the  design  fi:)rmcd ;  for  the  best  of  reasons — because  it  was 
found  to  be  impracticable.  It  has  been  said,  however,  although  no  such 
design  appears  in  the  papers  before  us,  that  Bonaparte  had  proposed  to  some 
power  of  Europe  to  divide  the  Turkish  empire.  Now  this  of  itself  proves 
the  distinction  which  we  ouftht  to  keep  conelantly  before  our  eyes,  in 
considering  the  question  of  dc^^ire  and  design.  To  propo!,e  a  project  to 
another  power  is  a  proof  of  a  desire,  but  when  you  abandon  It  on  account  of 
the  impracticability  of  the  execution,  you  cannot  surely  be  then  said  to  have 
any  design.  You  may.  indeed,  still  retain  the  desire,  but  the  moment  you 
find  the  exeeution  impracticable,  it  would  be  madness  to  harbour  the  design, 
because  rational  design  can  never  be  entertained  without  some  probability  of 
success.  But  it  is  said  that  this  design  is  sufficiently  declared  in  the  report 
of  Sehasliani,  for  all  the  purposes  of  justifying  the  war.  Now,  what  if 
Bonaparte  had  heard  somewhere  that  you  had  a  desire  to  occupy  and  to 
retain  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  that  as  you  openly  declared  that  as  he 
was  a  man  who  kept  no  faith  with  others,  no  faith  ought  to  be  kept  with 
him ;  what  if  he  were  to  couple  luch  a  declaration  with  another,  '  that  the 
Minister  ought  to  lose  his  head  who  gave  up  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,'  and 
afterwards  were  to  add  to  these  presumptive  evidences  the  fact  of  its  being 
in  your  possession — I  ask,  whether  Bonaparte  might  not  call  that  the 
indication  of  a  design  on  your  part  of  retaining  the  Capo,  with  full  as  much 
justice  as  you  infer  from  his  declaration  a  design  of  occupying  Egypt  on  hia  ? 
But  it  is  argued,  that  the  mere  act  of  sending  Sebastian!  is  suiGclent  ground 
for  war.  Now  this  fact  Ministers  must  have  known  from  Oeneral  Stewart, 
by  his  despatch  of  the  30th  of  November.  The  arrival  of  Sebastian!  in 
Egypt,  and  his  transactions  there,  were  circumstances  which  General  Stewart 
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establishment  he  had  mnde  in  Italy  shoulil.  ar  should  no(,  be  recognised  bj 
this  country  ?  Did  they  doubi  that  Bonaparte,  in  answer  to  their  proposnl, 
would  beg  of  them  to  follow  their  own  fancy  on  this  point,  and  recognise  or 
not,  BS  the;  might  think  convenient  ?  1  am  not  sure,'  added  Mr.  Fox, 
'  whether  many  persons  who  hear  mo  are  acquainted  with  the  fact,  but  I 
believe  it  to  be  certain,  that  the  United  States  of  America,  whono  inde- 
pendence, under  that  name,  was  acknowlcdfjcd  by  France  in  1 77&.  and  what 
was  much  more  importnnt.  by  Great  Britain  in  1782.  never  was  acknowledged 
bj  the  Empress  of  Riii^sia  to  Ihe  day  of  her  death  ;  yet  I  never  heard  that 
America  was  the  worse  from  the  want  of  the  recognition  of  her  independence 
by  that  imperial  princess.  Nor  did  I  ever  hear  Ihut  France,  which  had  so 
Urge  a  share  in  the  eatablishment  of  that  independence,  was  disposed  to 
quanel  with  Russia  for  declining  to  acknowledge  it.  Nor.  indeed,  could  nny 
■nch  refusal  affect  America.  For  what  is  recognition  ?  Nothing  but  mere 
BiatteT  of  conrae,  except  <is  it  may  be  connected  with  a  claim.  We  gave  up 
a  great  deal  to  Amei-ica.  when  we  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the 
United  States.  Why  ?  Because  we  had  a  claim  to  the  sovereignty  of  them. 
The  United  Stales  wtre  not  injured  by  the  refusal  of  the  Empress  of  Russia 
to  acknowledge  them.  Wliy  ?  because  Russia  had  no  claim  upon  America. 
The  recognition  of  the  King  of  Eirurla  by  the  Emperor,  indeed,  is  very 
difletent.  From  him  it  is  a  boon,  and  a  great  one  too  ;  for  by  so  doing  he 
abandons  all  his  claims  upon  those  territories.  But  wc,  in  offering  to 
acknowledge  the  Kiikg  of  lUruria,  or  the  other  changes  in  Italy,  grant  no 
boon  to  any  of  them.  We  have  no  claim  on  Tuscany — we  have  no  claim  on 
Milan — we. have  no  claim  on  the  Ci?nlpine  or  Llgurian  republics:  whether 
wc  acknowledge  them  or  not,  therefore,  is  matter  of  no  importance  to  them, 
and  is  only  a  consideration  of  convenience  to  ourselves.  The  importance  to 
France  of  such  a  boon  cannot,  consequent!}',  be  contended  for  with  any 
reason.  What,  then,  is  the  result  of  all  this  ?  Why,  that  you  suffered  the 
opportunity  to  escape  you,  and,  instead  of  interposing  with  a  generous 
magnanimity  for  the  protection  of  Holland  ;  instead  of  looking  to  that 
country  which  stood  in  immediate  need  of  being  rescued  from  the  most 
grievous  oppression,  in  whose  favour  you  might  have  roused  all  the  indignant 
sympathies  of  Europe,  and  in  whose  cause  you  might  have  hoped  for  the 
co-operation  more  or  less,  of  the  different  great  powers  of  the  continent,  you 
real  the  whole  quarrel  with  France  on  a  point  of  sheer,  naked.  British  interest, 
on  your  possession  and  occupation  of  Malta  ;  a  point  in  which  no  other 
F.uropean  stale  can  fee!  an  interest,  or  entertain  an  interest  in  common  with 
yourselves,  you  have  reduced  this  whole  question  to  such  an  issue,  that, 
except  possibly  the  Turks,  the  value  of  whose  alliance  is  easily  appreciated, 
no  other  power  can  be  mduced  to  come  to  your  aid  by  the  sense  of  a  common 
intercut,  'iou  ha\e  deprned  yourselves  of  every  advantage  you  would  have 
bad  from  tlic  .idm^ralion  and  from  the  good  will  of  mankind,  and  you  have 
sent  your  cause  mto  the  norid.  stripped  of  every  motive  to  union,  derived 
either  irom  their  intcreits  or  their  virtues. 
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"  '  But  can  peace  yet  be  mode  ?  I  think  it  nu] 
that  the  Emperor  o(  Russia  still  refuiea  to  gouante' 
certain?  But  be  the  fact  so  or  not,  tat  not  the  c 
excellent  prince  of  such  a  nature  as  to  encoura^  i 
of  preserving  the  peace  of  Europe,  he  ii  ready  to  i 
order  to  reconcile  the  present  differences  with  Fran 
offered  that  mediation  ?  If  you  accept  it,  will  it  not 
you  ask  only  for  justice  ?  And  will  not  that  be  of 
than  any  other  consideration  ?  Justice,  believe  me, 
for  you  if  you  choose  to  use  it ;  and  if  you  accept  th 
justice  of  your  object  will  be  palpable  to  the  world, 
for  another  purpose.  I  ask  you  whether  it  woulc 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Emperor  of  Rut 
Britain?  Whether,  with  a  view  to  the  future 
affording  a  fairer  chance  for  ila  continuance,  it  wo' 
Emperor  of  Russia  should  be  the  occupier  of  Malta, 
and  France,  than  that  it  should  be  absolutely  in  th 
I  certainly  should  consider  the  guarantee,  nnde 
Rusiiia,  the  best  of  all.  Why  i  Because  it  wouk 
Ituesia ;  and  because  our  having  it  even  in  full  to^ 
competition  with  that  friendship.  In  this  war,  in 
war  with  France,  which  would  you  prefer,  Malta,  oi 
I  can  have  no  hesitation  in  answering — the  friends 
you  will  secure  it  by  accepting  the  proffered  media 
have  no  difficulty  of  belief;  for,  if  the  accounts  I  t 
{although  accounts  of  princes  must  be  received  wi 
Emperor  of  Russia  is  a  prince  who  places  his  glo: 
who  wiU  naturally  feel  a  still  deeper  interest  in  i 
become  the  instrument  of  preserving,  and  wbosi 
incline  towards  that  party,  tlie  views  of  which  sboi 
nith  his  own.  To  obtain  his  good  offices  for  the 
my  opinion,  of  more  real  consequence  to  us  and 
possessing  Malta  under  any  circumstances.  But 
bility  of  our  being  enabled,  through  these  means,  U 
the  pence  on  a  much  broader  basis  than  that  of  sel 
concerning  Mallu  r  Suppose  that  illustrious  prince ' 
Malta,  but  were  to  enter  into  guarantees  upon  a  itil 
— to  guarantee  Egypt  to  the  Turks,  for  instance, 
a  thousand  Maltas  ?  I  go  still  further.  By  wl 
Emperor  of  Russia,  from  a  quarter  on  which  I  think 
also  to  look  to  the  freedom  of  Switzerland  and  < 
believe  thai,  under  his  mediation  and  guarantee, 
scale,  not  only  Switzorland  and  Holland,  but  pe 
recover  their  indejienilencc,  and  afford  you  thus  i 
pe:ici'.  or  assistance  in  anv  renewal   of  the  conti 
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liberal  principles  of  policy,  otlier  powers  might  be  brought  to  concur  with 
you ;  whereas,  if  yon  arc  seen  to  purauc  Qotbing  but  your  own  sordid,  separate 
interests,  you  will  obtain  no  cordial  asijititance,  and  you  will  conclude  no  solid 


"  '  The  invariable  demand  of  France  upon  us  to  evacuate  Malta,  has  been 
confined  simply  to  its  evacuation  according  to  the  terms  and  stipulations  of 
the  treaty.  Had  we  felt  ourselves  and  the  rest  of  Europe  in  such  a  otate  of 
insecurity  aa  we  seem  to  apprehend  from  the  great  power  and  ambition  of 
France,  better  would  it  have  been  by  far  to  huve  abrogated  the  whole  treaty 
«t  once,  and  to  have  declured  that,  as  it  wai  incajiable  of  execution  in  one  of 
its  material  articles,  it  was  unfit  for  execution  in  any.  But,  if  France  bad 
done  so  !  France  is  said  to  have  no  feeling  of  honour.  Let  us  put  the  case 
foirtj  to  onraelvea,  and  suppose,  that  by  an  article  in  the  treaty  France  hod 
bound  herself  to  give  u«  the  Mauritius.  In  what  tenna  should  we  not 
esclaim  against  France,  if.  alleging  our  detention  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hops 
U  a  proof  of  our  ma^i.v  animus  towards  her.  she  had  refused  to  surrender  that 
possession ,'  What  should  we  think  and  say  of  such  an  excuse,  grounded  on 
such  a  proof  of  our  hostile  disposition  ?  France,  however,  had  not  made  tha 
demand  of  Malta  for  herself ;  it  was  only  to  the  leaving  it  in  our  hands  that 
the  First  Consul  had  uniformly  refused  his  consent ;  he  had  raised  no  difficul- 
ties to  its  occupation  by  other  powers  :  it  had  been  directly  oifcred  to  Russia. 
Even  with  regard  to  its  evacuation  by  the  British  tioopa,  he  had  fixed  no 
[M^se  time,  had  in.st^ted  on  no  immediate  step  towards  its  performance. 
This  conduct  certainly  bore  no  appearance  of  imporiousness  or  arrogance.  It 
is  answered,  however,  that  it  was  but  an  assumed  moderation  in  the  First 
Consul,  put  on  for  the  sake  of  his  immediate  interests;  and  that  his  real 
design  was  war  and  aggression,  whenever  the  moment  should  be  more 
favourable.  His  merchant  ships  are  now  at  sea  :  he  waits  their  return  into 
the  French  ports ;  and  while  his  country  is  exposed  to  danger  at  so  many 
different  points,  the  present,  it  is  argued,  is  not  the  precise  moment  at  which 
he  would  begin  a  war  with  us;  but  for  this  he  will  choose  his  own  time.  Be 
it  so.  Supposing  the  advantage  to  be  on  the  side  of  Great  Britain  now, 
would  it  not  continue  in  nearly  the  same  degree  during  the  rest  of  this  year, 
or  the  next  year,  or  the  year  after  ?  And  what  was  the  nature  of  this  advan- 
tage as  applicable  to  the  question  at  issue  ?  Should  we  not  always  retain  it  ? 
Must  not  French  commerce,  during  the  continuance  of  our  naval  superiority, 
always  remain  to  the  same  degree  a  pledge  in  our  hands  for  the  performance 
of  the  engagement  which  constituted  the  subject  of  the  present  dispute  ? 
That  engagement  was  the  independence  of  Malta.  If  Malta,  indeed,  were 
occupied  by  France,  it  might  be  right  to  make  use  of  our  immediate  advan- 
tage, to  oblige  her  to  restore  the  island  to  its  independence  ;  but  now  what 
should  we  gain  by  threatening  the  First  Consul  to  block  np  his  ports,  to 
capture  his  ships,  and  ruin  his  commerce  ?  Nothing  but  another  promise ;  a 
promise  that,  during  a  certain  time,  he  would  not  disturb  us  in  the  occupation 

3  F  2 
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of  Malta.     And,  did  the  experience  of  mankind,  did  the  evidence  of  hiitory, 
furnish  a  ground  of  reliance  on  promises  of  this  sort  ?    Did  promiaea  pve  any 
real  security  for  the  performance  of  stipulations  ?     Granting  the  Fint  Coiml 
to  have  entered  into  any  engagement  on  this  head  that  we  might  have 
required,  if  his  ambition  be  of  that  nature  which  is  ascribed  to  him,  could  vc 
be  simple  enough  to  hope  that  he  would  really  leave  ua  in  the  onmoleatod 
possession  of  Malta,  and  that  he  would  not  insist  on  our  evacnating  it  the 
very  instant   at  which  that  opportunity  should  occur  for  which  we  now 
suppose  him  to  be  waiting  ?    The  futility  of  such  promiaea,  and  the  little 
scruple  with  which  they  were  evaded,  could  be  no  better  illuatrated  than  hy 
the  conduct  of  Francis  the  First,  when  a  prisoner  at  Madrid,  alter  the  battfc 
of  Pavia.     This  monarch,  it  is  well  known,  was  obliged  hy  Charlea  the  Fiffib 
to  subscribe,  for  the  recovery  of  his  liberty,  to  conditions  of  ao  hanh  a  natut, 
that  it  was  foreseen  great  objections  would  be  made  to  their  ratification  hy 
the  states  of  France.     He  was  compelled,  therefore,  to  engage  to  retom  to 
Madrid  in  the  event  of  failure,  and  this  engagement  he  conceived  himaelf  la 
have  well  and  faithfully  performed,  by  building  and  residing  at  a  honae  ia 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  which  he  called  Madrid.    On  the  other  hand,  while  «e 
were  pursuing  the  light  and  frivolous  advantages  which  a  promiae  of  thia  sort 
might  hold  forth  to  us,  we  lost  the  benefit  of  another,  which,  aa  far  aa  it  went, 
was  much  more  valuable  and  solid.     It  cannot  be  denied,  that  he  who  makes 
a  promise  puts  himself  to  a  certain  degree  in  the  power  of  the  pnrty  to  whoa 
he  makes  it.     The  independence  of  Malta  was  provided  for  hy  the  treaty. 
The  engagements  of  France  on  this  head  are  solemn  and  positive.     U,  thea, 
upon  our  evacuation  of  the  island  in  consequence  of  that  treaty,  the  Fint 
Consul  of  France  were  to  attempt  anything  against  ita  independenee,  ve 
should  derive,  in  any  quarrel  we  might  have  to  sustain  with  him  on  Aat 
account,  all  the  benefit  (and  a  considerable  one  it  would  he)  ariaing  froa  the 
disadvantage  in  point  of  general  character  and  estimation,  to  whidi  ow 
adversary  would  expose  himself  by  such  a  breach  of  promise.    But  all  advan- 
tages arising  from  this  state  of  things,  such  as  it  might  he,  we  have  totally 

foregone,  by  resting  the  dis])ute  with  France  upon  its  present  grounds. 

'' '  The  charges  of  arrogance,  and  of  a  superiority  assumed  hy  the  First 
Consul  in  his  language  towards  this  country,  arc  further  urged  and  aupportcd 
on  the  testimony  of  his  conversations  with  Lord  Wliitworth,  to  which  alla- 
sions  had  been  so  frequently  made  :  those  conversations  are  said  to  have  bcca 
not  only  oficnsivc  in  their  tone,  but  in  their  substance.  I  can  see  noftmada- 
tion  for  this  species  of  charge  in  the  long  conversation  with  Lord  Whitworth. 
on  which  su  much  stress  has  been  laid,  and  some  expressions  of  which  have 
been  t^o  triumphantly  quoted.  What  was  the  report  of  those  expreanona,  ai 
given  by  Lord  Whitworth  himself  ?  Does  the  First  Consul  aay  haughtily  to 
him,  *  I  will  come  and  crush  you — Je  vow  ecraseraif*  Just  the  reverae.  Ht 
tells  us  plainly  and  directly  indeed,  that  he  shall  attempt  to  invade  na;  bat 
ho  siiys   also,  tliut  hv  knows  the  cliances  arc  a  hundred  to  one  agaiMt 
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Ilia  BucccH  ;  that  it  is  a  himiircd  to  one  that  he  and  the  greateet  pnrt  of  ihfl 
expedition  would  go  to  the  hottom  of  tlie  sotk.  He  talked  mucii,  and  with 
great  earnestDess,  on  this  subject,  but  never  onco  affected  to  diminish  thn 
danger.  Yet  this  declaration  of  the  First  Consul,  of  the  almost  utter  hope- 
leunesa  of  any  enterprise  he  might  attempt  against  ub,  ia  quoted  as  a  proof 
of  his  arrogance  am]  presumption  !  Whatever  else  there  may  be  in  it.  there 
certainly  is  in  this  conversation  no  tone  of  superiority ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
an  acknowledgment  of  superiority  on  our  aide.  To  call  it  arrogant  or  pre- 
samptuous,  or  to  say  that  it  is  offensive  in  its  tone,  or  in  its  substance, 
appears  to  be  a  very  whimsical  imputation.  It  reminds  me  of  the  most 
extravagant  passage  that  is,  I  believe,  to  be  found  in  a  great,  and,  with  me, 
moat  favourite  poet,  and  who,  notwithstanding  the  frequent  instances  of  the 
aame  sort  which  occur  in  his  works,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  our  language, 
I  mean  Dryden,  who,  in  the  most  extravagant,  perhaps,  of  his  pieces, 
pots  into  the  mouth  of  Almanzor  a  sentiment  which  has  always  appeared 
to  me  to  outsoar  every  flight  allowable  to  the  wildest  fictions  of  the  imagina- 
tioiu  In  the  Conquest  of  Oranada.  his  hero,  who  Je  burlesqued  in  the 
fiebearsal,  under  the  character  of  Drawcansir,  says,  in  anger  to  his 
rinl— 

■  Thou  slflll  not  wish  hci  thine ;  thou  shaft  not  dote 
To  be  feo  impudent  as  to  drapoir." 

Now  I  confess,  not^vithstandlng  what  I  may  have  thought  of  the  extrava- 
gaace  of  my  favourite  poet,  that  I  had  overrated  it,  1  had  thought  that  no 
caae  conld  happen  to  give  common  sense  to  those  expressions,  and  make' 
them  applicable  to  real  life.  1  thought  them  the  daring  efforts  of  a  vivid 
genius,  aiming  at  the  summit  of  poetical  hyperbole;  but  now  1  find  that 
Dryden  gave  only  a  tame,  prosaic  account  of  a  matter  of  fact,  a  few  years 
before  it  happened  !  He  i'ays,  *  You  shall  not  wish,  you  shall  not  dare,  to 
be  so  impudent  aa  to  despair  !'  Bonaparte  says,  he  despairs  of  success  in 
his  invasion  of  England  ;  and  for  his  pride  and  impudence  in  despairing,  aa 
well  as  for  his  presumption  in  telling  them  so.  Ministers  think  no  punish- 
ment too  great.  Now  I  profess  myself  to  be  one  of  those  who  agree  in  this 
respect  with  the  First  Consul,  and  who  think  that  in  this  despair  there  ia  in- 
finitely  more  good  sense  than  arrogance.  I  think  it  ia  full  a  hundred  to  one 
that  he  and  the  greater  part  of  his  expedition  would  go  to  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  if  he  should  attempt  a  descent  on  our  coast.  I  certunly  think  this,  and 
I  am  very  glad  to  find  that  Bonaparte  is  of  the  same  opinion.'  " 

Having  closed  the  argument  under  these  difTerent  heads,  Mr.  Fox  pro- 
ceeded to  the  summing  up  of  bis  opinions  on  the  whole  of  the  question 
before  the  House.  He  said,  that  "  after  Ministers  had  sufiered  the 
Continent  to  be  reduced  to  its  present  state — aller  they  had  submitted, 
without  remonstrance,  to  every  encroachment  of  French  ambition — after 
they  had  left  Holland  and  Switzerland  to  their  fate,  and  all  the  smaller 
states  of  Europe  under  the  dominion  or  the  influence  of  France — he  could 
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not  think  tbc  war  they  were  now  undertaking  for  Malta — ^plain  Mmlte— either 

wise  or  justifiable.     What,  however,  it  might  be  asked  of  him,  wonU  he 

himself  propose  under  the  present  circumstancGS  ?     It  was  bis  optnion,  that 

peace  was  not  even  then  desperate,  if  proper  means  were  resorted  to— nem 

which  presented  themselves  at  that  very  moment,  and  which  were  in  eieiy 

way  consistent  with  strict  honour,  and  with  a  large  and  liberal  policy.    He 

recommended  to  his  Majesty's  Ministers  without  delay  to  a^ail  themselves  of 

the  opportunity  which  then  offered,  and  to^o-operate  with  the  wishes  which 

he  understood  to  have  been  expressed  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia  for  the 

preservation  of  the  peace  of  Europe.     He  recommended,  and  again  enisreed, 

the  acceptance  of  the  Russian  mediation,  not  for  the  sake  of  pPocaiiBg  the 

guarantee  of  that  power  for  Malta  merely,  but  with  a  view  of  ezten^ng  it 

upon  a  grand,  comprehensive  scheme  of  policy,  and  in  concert  with  other 

great  powers,  to  the  protection  of  the  weaker  and  more  defenceless  states. 

and  thus  ensuring,  as  far  as  stability  could  be  expected  in  human  affiiin,the 

solid  and  permanent  pacification  of  Europe.     What,  he  asked,  was  the  odier 

side  of  the  alternative  ? — War !     And  what  would  be  the  probable  effect  of 

resorting   to  it  ?     He  had   already  touched  on   the   condact  of  the  Foil 

Consul,  and  some  of  the  reasons  which  had  been  assigned  for  it.     He  hsd 

touched  also  on  the  state  of  the  inhabitants  of  other  countries,  none  of 

whom,  he  feared,  would  be  improved  in  their  condition  by  war:  but  he  mut 

now  come  to  that  body  of  people  whom  he  had  often  declared  lb  be  wan 

emphatically   his   clients — the    people  of    England.      He   would,  for  the 

moment,  put  out  of  his  consideration  all  questions  of  danger  to  tbemsdics. 

He  would   suppose  Bonaparte  to  feel  the  truth  of  what  he  himself  hsd 

declared,  namely,  that  he  despaired  of  success  in  attempting  a  descent ;  he 

would  suppose  that  nil  parts  of  our  empire  were  at  present  secme,  and  thai 

even  in  a  protracted  war  there  would  be  no  probability,  no  possibility  (if 

gentlemen  would  take  it  so)  of  affecting  us  in  any  quarter  by  inTaaio 

in   this  state   of    security,  however,   what  was  our  situation?     Had 

forgotten  the  two  last  years  of  the  last  war  ?     Had  we  forgotten  the 

and  condition  of  the  middle  classes  of  society  in  this  island ;  of  eveiy  ooantiy 

gentleman  of  a  limited  income,  of  every  tradesman,  indeed  of  every  an  ia 

it  who  did  not  possess  a  very  large  fortune ;  had  we  already  forgotten  how 

the  late  war  hn^l  pressed  upon  them  ?     Let  us  recollect  theee  things;  Ictnt 

recollect  the  circumsiunccs  which  occurred  in  the  course  of  that  war;  vhst 

we  all  suffered  by  the  immense  loads  that  were  laid  upon  ui  to  snppoit  il^ 

their  grievous   and   most   intolerable  weight,  and   the  cruel  and  gfiuilBg 

measures  of  every  description,  under  which  this  country  had  groaned  Amm$ 

so  many  years.     Could  Ministers,  with   these  recollections  in  their  wnr**! 

bring  themselves  again  to  precipitate  their  country  into  miseries,  so  honiUt 

in    their   nature,    and  so  easily  to  be   avoided  ?     What   had  we  now  10 

expect  ?     He  had  heard,  indeed,  some  talk  of  an  economical  war.     Bat 

this  economy  (difficult  as  the  word  was  at  all  times  to  understand 

applied)  was  now  explained  to  consist  in  the  adoption  of  measures  leading  lo 
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«n  irametisc  and  immediate  enlargement  of  our  citpeDSeB.  We  were  told 
th&t  we  must  make  great  excrtiune.  And  what  exertions  ?  ExertionB 
beyond  anything  we  have  em  yet  kijown ;  far  beyond  what  were  found 
neceasury  during  the  glorious  war  of  Queen  Anne ;  far  btyond  those  by 
which  we  obtained  tliat  pre-eminence  which  has  immortalized  the  memory  of 
the  late  Eail  of  Chatham  ;  far  beyond  even  those  of  the  late  war  itself.  And 
by  whom  were  we  toid  all  this  ?  If  by  some  gentlemen  who  had  no  ciperi- 
cnce  in  politics,  and  under  whose  guidance  we  had  not  already  aulTeTed  ;  if 
bf  loine  orator,  as  a  mere  figure  of  speech  without  a  meaning,  and  by  way 
of  a  flounsh  in  debate ;  for  such  a  purpose  it  might  do  well :  but  we  are  told 
this,  not  by  a  novice  in  the  art  of  extortion,  but  by  on  artist !  '  If  a  man 
without  eiiperiencc  or  reputation,'  siud  Mr.  Fox,  '  examines  my  case  when  1 
am  ill,  and  tolls  me, '  You  must  have  a  limb  out  off  to  save  your  life,'  1  might 
still  hope  for  a  cure,  without  having  recourse  to  so  dreadful  a  remedy  ;  but 
if  the  skilful  practitioner,  the  regular  doctor  himself,  tells  mc  so,  after  con- 
Bultation — ^if  the  experienced  operator,  under  whose  prencriplions  and  direc- 
tions I  have  already  suffered,  tells  mo  so,  I  know  what  1  must  endure  !  If 
he  lells  mc,  '  I  must  pull  out  all  your  teeth  ;  1  must  cut  off  part  of  the 
extremities,  or  you  will  die;'  I  have  only  to  prepare  for  the  operation,  I 
know  the  alternative  is  death  or  torture.  This  great  artist,  this  eminent 
doctor  (Mr.  Pitt),  has  told  us  that,  much  as  we  had  already  been  distinguished 
for  exertion,  what  we  have  hitherto  done  is  nothing.  We  have  hitherto  been 
only  fighting  for  morality  and  religion,  for  the  law  of  nations,  for  the  rights 
ofcifil  Boclety,  and  in  the  cause  of  Uod.  Resources  fully  adequate  to  such 
minor  objects,  the  right  honourable  gentleman  assures  us,  we  have  already 
employed  ;  but  now  we  have  a  contest  to  austajn  of  a  higher  order — a 
contest  which  would  compel  us  to  strain  every  remaining  nerve,  and  to  call 
for  sacrifices  new  and  extraordinary,  such  aa  had  never  before  been  heard  of 
in  (his  country.  Wc  are  told,  that  within  a  month,  within  B  fortnight 
pcrhap.i.  a  plan  must  be  formed  for  raising  many  millions  of  money,  in  a 
mode  different  from  any  that  has  hitherto  been  attempted.  It  was  not  to  be 
a  pitiful  expedient  for  a  single  year — it  was  not  to  be  an  expedient  similar  to 
those  adopted  by  I^rd  North  during  the  American  war,  or  by  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  himself  for  nearly  the  whole  of  the  last  war — but  it 
was  to  be  a  plan  which  would  last  for  ever,  or  at  least  until  two  or  three 
hundred  millions  should  be  raised  by  it.  Severe  measures  for  general 
defence  are  also  announced  to  us  as  necessary  within  a  fortnight;  plana  of 
which  no  man  can  as  yet  form  a  conception,  but  which  Ministers  are  to 
reveal  to  us  in  due  time,  and  when  they  shall  have  reached  their  full 
maturity  of  wisdom. 

" '  The  income-tax  was  felt  heavily  by  most  of  the  members  of  thia  Honae, 
although  many  of  them  arc  in  the  superior  ranks  of  fortune — heavily,  indeed, 
by  all  descriptic;ni<  of  persons  in  the  country,  except  the  most  opulent,  or 
(hose  in  the  lowest  class  of  labourers,  who  were  too  poor  to  be  made  the 
objects  of  it.     I  believe  there  are  now  near  the  projectors  of  that  tax,  many 
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jienona  wbo  felt  the  gripe  of  it  moat  keenly,  althi 
Hu  BituatFil  that  it  was  not  prudent  for  them  to  e 
inileed.  affect  every  person  of  any  condition  in  t 
them  very  differently.  The  possessor*  of  their  thirl 
and  eveu  their  one  thousand  a  year,  felt  it  as  nothir 
possessors  of  only  their  two,  their  three,  their  fou 
Ask  that  numerous  and  intelligent  class  of  persons 
tax  ?  I  am  speaking  of  the  poor  old  income-tax,  n 
bo  imposed.  1  fpeak  of  that  mild  and  gentle  opi 
upon  one-tenth  of  a  miin's  income,  and  not  of  a  me 
fifth,  anil  iiossibly  a  b:ilf ;  a  measure,  too,  which  n 
mode  of  its  execution,  eioce  the  greater  sum  to  I 
rigorous  must  be  ihe  inquisition.  Let  do  man  n< 
pound  wilhout  {civing  possibly  fifteen  shillings  of  i 
the  support  of  the  war ;  let  no  man  be  too  confideii 
not  be  empowered  to  break  open  his  desk,  in  Bcarcl 
all  this  for  what  ?  For  Malta  1  .Malta !  plain,  bare,  i 
with  any  other  interest  1  What  point  of  honour  c 
be  to  you  ?  Something  of  that  nature  may  be  felt 
nvcr  it  i»,  as  a  point  of  honour,  nothing.  '  But  it 
it.'  Is  the  keeping  it  worth  a  contest  ?  Docs  thi 
On  the  contrary,  is  he  not  uf  opinion  that  it  is  nc 
oppose  the  ag};randizemcnt  of  France,  the  ambitioi 
destroy  us  like  a  liquid  fire.'  We  have,  indeed,  i 
lippics  on  this  subject;  pbilijipics  which  I>ema 
among  us.  would  hear  with  pleasure,  and  possib 
which  would  lead  us  directly  to  battle,  without  reg 
but  then  comes  the  question — What  shall  we  have 
iH  the  amount  of  the  bill  ?  I  remember  an  old  Frei 
afraid  of  being  deemed  too  much  of  a  Frenchman 
proverb  Kcema  almost  an  answer  to  one  in  Kngllsh, 
arc  good  because  they  are  dear.'  The  author  of 
tells  us  tlint,  let  things  be  ever  so  good,  yet  if 
pleasure  in  enting  them,  '  Ic  cout  en  utc  le  gout 
wlien  I  hear  the  harangues  of  the  right  honourabl 
»iiT.  1  think  the  articles  dressed  up  are  exquisiti 
relinh.  Ilonevtr,  ihexc  philippics  arc  not  new  I 
I^rU  Kosslyn  (then  Mr.Wcdderbum)  mode  a  vchc 
]iic  before  the  I'rivy  Council  against  Dr.  b'runklin,  ct 
iiaitor.'  iind  so  fiirth.  1  remember  the  prodigiou 
splendid  invective ;  so  great  was  it,  that  when  the 
iliey  were  almost  ready  to  throw  up  their  hats 
obtained  a  triumph.  Why,  Sir,  we  paid  a  pretty  d 
u  ft  IT  wards  I  ill  liic  beginning  of  the  last  war,  w 
now  1  ihjuy  no  Iringer,  and  which  no  ono  n'mcmbcn 


do.  There  was  no  want  of  imagery,  no  want  of  figures  of  rhetoric,  no  want 
of  the  flowers  of  eloquence  ;  eloquence  seldom  equalled,  and  never  surpassed 
by  man,  and  all  exerted  to  support  the  war.  We  know  how  th«t  war  ended, 
and  the  damp  which  was  cast  upon  our  ardour  at  the  sight  of  the  bill  when 
it  came  to  be  paid.  So  now,  when  I  hear  all  these  fine  and  eloquent  phi- 
lippics, 1  cannot  help  recollecting  what  fruita  such  speeches  hare  generally 
produced,  and  dreudiag  the  devastation  and  carnage  which  usually  attend 
them.  The  right  honourable  gentleman,  when  he  appears  before  us  in  M 
the  gorgeous  attiro  of  his  eloquence,  reminds  me  of  a  story  which  is  told  of 
a  barbarous  princi;  of  Morocco,  a  Muley  Molock,  or  a  Muley  iBhroacl,  who 
never  put  on  his  g&yest  garments,  or  appeared  in  eitraordinary  pomp,  but  as 
a  prelude  to  the  nmriier  of  many  of  hie  subjects.  Now,  when  1  behold 
splendour  much  more  bright,  when  I  perceive  the  labours  of  au  elegant  and 
accomplished  mind — when  1  listen  to  words  so  choice,  and  contemplate  all 
the  charms  of  his  polished  elocution — it  is  well  enough  for  me,  sitting  in  this 
House,  to  enjoy  the  eccne,  but  it  gives  mo  moat  gloomy  tidings  to  convey  to 
my  constituents  in  the  lobby.  For  these  reasons.  Sir,  I  should  wish,  pre- 
vioasly  to  onr  entering  into  this  war,  to  be  told  what  event  it  is  that  will  put 
an  end  to  it.  I  would  ask.  what  are  we  to  gain  by  this  contest  ?  I  know  I 
may  be  told  that  it  is  an  old  and  foolish  question.  That  it  is  old  1  know,  but 
that  it  is  foolish  I  do  not.  Switzerland  and  Holland  are,  in  my  opinion,  the 
two  great  objecU  to  be  kept  in  view,  as  countries  the  liberation  of  which 
from  the  yoke  of  t'rance  would  be  most  desirable.  Hut  have  you  any  hopes 
of  accomplishing  such  an  object  ?  Have  you  any  charice  of  doing  no  by  the 
course  you  are  now  nboul  to  take  ?  No  mar  thinks  more  highly  than  I  do 
of  the  ability  and  gaJlantr}-  of  your  commanders  ;  no  man  thinks  more  highly 
than  1  do  of  the  intrepidity  and  valour  of  your  soldiers ;  no  man  thinks  more 
highly  than  I  do  of  the  immense  power,  moat  incomparable  skill,  and  invinci- 
ble spirit,  of  your  navy  ;  no  man  has  more  earnest  wishes  than  I  have  to  see 
the  power  of  P'rance  reduced  by  the  efforts  of  Oreat  Britain.  Much  certainly, 
in  one  way,  may  be  done  towards  this  object.  You  may  seize  her  islands — 
you  may  take  her  colonies  and  destroy  her  trade ;  you  have  done  it  before ; 
and,  for  aught  I  know,  you  may  distress  her  even  more.  Even  then,  what 
will  you  ultimately  gain  ?  On  the  other  hand,  what  may  yon  not  ultimately 
lose  ?  You  may  be  diiven  to  the  brink  of  bankruptcy  yourseLves.  But 
France,  we  arc  told,  will  have  been  destroyed  first.  France  may,  indeed,  be 
made  a  beggar,  but  will  that  make  her  a  better  neighbour  to  you  ?  Say  even 
that  a  new  revolution  sjioiild  happen  to  France,  as  many  have  happened 
to  her  within  these  ten  years — what  will  you  be  the  better  for  that  ?  'France,' 
you  may  then  exclaim,  '  is  now  more  miserable  than  ever  she  was  !'  To  be 
sure  she  will  be  so ;  and  you — how  will  you  be  the  better  for  her  misery  ? 
It  is  argued,  however,  that  if  we  are  to  go  to  war,  it  is  wiser  to  commence  it 
now,  than  to  delay  it ;  distinctions  arc  drawn  between  internal  strength  and 
strength  fur  the  annoyance  of  an  enemy ;  it  is  said  that,  as  to  France,  another 
year  may  e.itcnd  her  commerce,  increase  her  population,  and  thus  give  her 
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additional  tncanR  of  annoying  us ;  and  that  all  theie 
by  the  revoludons  she  may  suffer  in  another  war. 
the  next  war  ten  revolutions,  instead  of  thefiveornx 
gled  in  the  last,  putting  all  other  conaideradons  oui 
juatified  by  experience  in  expecting  that  her  rafferin 
neighbour  ta  us,  or  Icsa  troublesome  to  the  repose  o 
wasted  by  the  losses  of  the  late  war,  was  she  ao  eni 
of  her  revolutions,  as  to  be  rendered  incapable  o 
defending  herself  ?  Were  not  her  laat  efforta,  oi 
terrible  and  the  most  successful  ? ' 

"  From  these  grounds,"  which  Mr.  Fox  iccapitul 
elusion,  that  we  were  in  a  sitiiotion  in  which,  if  we 
present  narrow  ground  of  mere  local  British  interest 
absolutely  nothing.  We  could  not  hope  for  in  ally 
world.  But  if  the  House  should  agree  to  the  w 
address,  it  would  open  to  ua  another  and  a  better  < 
contained  nothing  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  n 
did  not  all  believe  to  be  true.  That  his  Majesty's 
the  best  tlmt  could  have  been  done,  in  the  wholi 
ccrtiiinly  a  very  general  opinion.  That  question  vi 
it  appeared)  to  be  the  subject  of  debate  at  a  fut 
thought  would  prejudge  that  question;  whereas 
entirely  open  for  discussion  and  decision.  To  atla 
the  amendment,  he  gave  notice,  that  he  should,  t 
move  the  House  to  address  his  Majesty  to  anil  ) 
manifested  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia  to  bring  ahc 
thut  Prince  should  either  be  unwilling  to  engage  in 
through  the  fault  of  our  enemy,  to  accomplish  its  ] 
he  could  believe,  the  House  would  enjoy  the  satii 
they  had  done  everything  in  their  power,  which  p 
avoid  the  calamities  of  war.  The  alternative  wonh 
they  would  adopt  it  without  reproach.  At  presen 
favour  of  the  policy  of  war,  but  that  it  may  he  1 
would  be  four  months  hence.  This  advantage  woi 
balanced  by  ]iruvitig  to  nil  Kurope,  that  war  was  no 
applied  to  one  of  its  first  powers  to  prevent  it,  ai 
accept  the  proffered  mediation.  He  concluded  hii 
strong  sense  of  duty,  and  the  deep  anxiety  of  mind 
impelled  to  deliver  his  opinions  lo  much  at  length 
House,  before  Ibcy  entered  on  this  great  contes 
deliberate,  and  to  satisfy  themselves,  but  to  do  ever 


•  lliiTi  Mr.  Fox  dill nn  Iho  27th  <>r Mnnh ;  hut,  in  miue 
hiiviiia  luuiinil  th(-  Ilniiso  thiit  the  l)ri(i»l)  (Invcmment  wi 
tiun  uf  ltuH»ia,  Mr.  Ki>x  wilLilri'W  lib  iiiutiim. 
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them  to  convince  their  constituents  and  all  Europe  that  Ihe  avoiding  it  wax 
impossible." 

On  a  division,  Mr.  Grey'a  amendment  was  negatived  by  39ft  agninM  07. 
After  which  the  original  address  wae  agreed  to. 


PsooBEDtKns  BESPECTiNo  LoRD  Melviile. 

1805.  April  8.  In  the  year  1803,  an  act*  was  passed,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Ear!  of  Si.  Vincent,  ihen  First  Lord  or  the  Admirally,  for  appointing 
GommisEionGrs,  with  power  to  esamine  on  oolh,  to  tnqnire  into  the  abuses  of 
the  naval  departraent,  and  to  report  such  observations  aa  should  occur  to 
them  for  preveatJnK  such  abuses.  The  Tenth  Report  of  this  commiKBlon 
having  implicated,  in  a  very  serious  manner,  the  conduct  of  Lord  Melville, 
who  had  for  many  years  held  the  office  of  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  holding  it 
even  with  the  seala  of  Secretary  of  Stale,  Mr.  Whitbread,  on  the  8th  of 
April,  brought  that  report  under  the  consideration  of  the  House,  in  a  speech  of 
considerable  length.     He  concluded  with  moving  the  following  resolutions ; — 

"  1-  That  it  appears  to  this  committee,  that  on  the  18th  of  .lane,  1782, 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  came,  amongst 
others,  to  the  following  resolutions  :  '  That  it  is  (he  opinion  of  this  com- 
mittee,  that  some  regulations  ought  to  be  adopted  for  the  purpose  of 
lessening  and  keeping  down  the  balances  of  public  money,  which  appear  to 
have  usually  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Navy ;  and  it  would 
be  beneficial  to  the  public  if  the  first  and  other  clerks  in  the  diflbrent 
branches  belonging  to  the  Haid  office,  were  paid  by  fiied  nnd  permanent 
salaries  in  lieu  of  all  fees,  gratuities,  and  other  perquisites  whatsoever.' 

"  '  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  from  henceforward  the 
Paymaster-General  of  his  Majesty's  Lund  Forces,  and  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Navy  for  the  time  being,  shall  not  apply  any  sum  or  sums  of  money  im- 
prested  to  them,  or  either  of  them,  to  any  purpose  of  advantage  or  interest 
to  themselves,  either  directly  or  indirectly.' 

"  *  That  it  appears  to  this  committee,  that  the  commissioners  appointed  to 
examine,  take,  and  state  the  public  accounts  of  the  kingdom,  have,  bo  far  as 
ap]>ears  from  the  reports  which  they  have  hitherto  made,  discharged  the 
duty  entrusted  to  them  with  great  diligence,  accuracy,  and  ability;  and  if 
Parliament  shall  carrj-  into  execution  those  plans  of  reform  nnd  regulation 
which  are  suggested  by  the  matter  contained  in  the  reports  of  the  said  com- 
missioners, it  cannot  but  be  attended  with  the  most  beneficial  consequencea 
to  the  future  welfare  and  prosperity  of  this  kingdom.' 

"2.  That  in  furtherance  of.  the  intention  of  the  House  of  Commont 
expressed  in  such  resolutions,  his  Majesty,  by  his  warrant,  dated  June  26th, 
1 782,  directed  that  the  salary  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Navy  should  bo  in- 
creased to  the  sum  of  four  thousand  i>ounds  per  annum,  in  foil  satia&ction 
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of  all  wages,  and  fees,  and  other  pTOfit*  and  emola 
by  former  TreaBUrew. 

"  3.  That  it  appears  to  this  committee,  that  di 
the  right  honourable  laaac  Ban^,  the  conditions 
were  strictly  comjilied  with ;  that  the  whole  of  tl 
Exchequer  to  Mr.  Itairc,  for  naval  terrices,  was  lo< 
was  never  drawn  from  ihcnce  previously  to  its  twi 
accountants,  to  he  applied  to  the  public  servicG ; 
Banc  acted  ae  treasurer  and  ex-treasuret,  he  had 
custody  any  of  the  public  money ;  and  that  neithe 
the  Navy  did  derive  any  profit  or  advantage  froii 
thereof. 

"  4.  That  the  right  honourable  Henry  Duim 
Melville,  succeeded  to  the  office  of  Treasurer  of 
August,  17S2,  when  a  further  addition  was  made 
office,  in  order  to  produce  a  net  annual  income  of  G 
the  payment  of  all  taxea  and  charges  on  the  some 
salary  was  considered  by  the  said  Lord  Vuconnt  B 
in  lieu  of  all  wages,  fees,  profits,  and  other  emolo 
treasurers. 

"  5.  That  the  said  Lord  Viscount  Melville  contii 
the  lOih  of  April,  1783;  that  being  asked  whether 
from  the  use  of  the  public  money  during  ihat  peri< 
before  the  commissioners  of  naval  inquiry,  declinf 
on  that  head,  but  that  he  has  since,  in  a  letter  wi 
sioners,  and  dated  the  28tb  of  March  last,  declare 
'  he  did  not  derive  any  advantage  from  the  uw  or  ( 
iasued  for  carrying  on  the  service  of  the  navy;'  bi 
paymaster,  being  dead,  and  his  lordship  having  rel 
tion  on  this  head  as  aforesaid,  no  evidence  has 
application  of  monies  issued  for  the  service  of  tJ 
drawing  the  same  from  the  Bank  during  this  periix 

"  6.  That  the  honourable  C.  Townshend,  now 
office  of  Treasurer  of  the  Navy  from  the  lltbof . 
January,  lTB-1,  and  that  from  the  examination  ol 
that,  during  his  trcasurcrxhip,  no  part  of  the  mone; 
the  navy  was  applied  for  his  private  use  or  advantt 
believe  that  Mr.  Douglas,  who  acted  under  him  ai 
profit  or  advantage  from  the  use  or  employment  o( 
the  money  issued  for  the  payment  of  exchequer  fee 

"  7.  That  the  right  honourable  Henry  Dundas  w. 
of  the  Navy  on  the  5lh  of  January,  1 784,  and  contin 
Ihc  tstof  June,  1800. 

"  8.  That  ill  the  year  1785,  an  Act  of  Parliamen 
c.  m ,  intituled,  '  An  Act  for  bi'tter  regukiting  the  C 
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Majesty's  Navy ;'  whereby  it  is  directed  that  no  money  sIibII  lie  iuued  from 
the  Treasury  to  the  Treasurers  of  the  Navy;  hut  that  all  monies  issued  for 
naval  serriceH  ahall  be  paid  to  the  Bank  on  account  of  naval  services,  and 
placed  to  the  accoiini  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  and  shall  not  be  paid  out 
of  the  Bank  unless  for  mival  services,  and  in  pursuance  of  draughts  signed  by 
the  Treasurer,  or  some  jKTSon  or  persons  nuthoriKcd  by  him  ;  which  draughts 
shall  specify  the  heads  of  service  to  which  such  suma  rare  to  be  applied  ;  and 
that  the  regulations  under  the  said  act  shall  take  place  from  the  31st  of 
July,  1785. 

"  9.  That  the  execution  of  the  a^d  act  was  postponed  lill  the  Diooth  of 
January,  1786,  and  from  that  time  till  the  month  of  June,  1800.  when  Lord 
Melrille  left  the  offiee  of  Treasurer,  contrary  to  the  practice  established  in  the 
tieasuretship  of  the  right  honourable  Isaac  Barre,  contrary  to  the  resolutions 
of  the  House  of  Commons  of  18th  of  June,  1782,  and  in  defiance  of  tho 
provisions  of  the  aboTe-mentioned  act  of  the  25th  of  Geo.  III.  c.  31,  large 
rams  of  money  wcio,  under  pretence  of  naval  services,  and  by  a  Bcandalous 
evasion  of  the  act,  at  various  times  drawn  from  the  Bank  and  invested  in 
exchequer  and  navy  bills,  lent  upon  the  security  of  slock,  employed  in  dis- 
counting private  bills,  in  purchasing  Bank  and  East  India  stock,  and  used  in 
TBriotu  ways  for  the  purposes  of  private  emolument. 

"  10.  That  Alexander  Trotter,  Esq.,  Paymaster  of  the  Navy,  was  the  person 
by  whom,  or  in  whose  name,  the  public  money  was  thus  employed,  and  that 
in  so  doing  he  acted  with  the  kuowiedgc  and  consent  of  Lord  Viscount 
Melville ;  to  whom  he  was  at  the  same  time  private  agent,  and  for  whose  use 
or  benefit  he  occasionnlly  laid  out  from  ten  to  twenty  thousand  pounds, 
without  considering  whether  he  was  previously  in  advance  to  his  lordship, 
and  whether  such  advances  were  made  from  his  public  or  private  balances. 

"11,  That  the  right  honourable  Lyord  Viscount  Melville  having  been  privy 
to,  and  connived  at  the  withdrawing  from  the  Bank  of  England,  for  purposes 
of  private  interest  or  emolument,  sums  issued  to  him  as  Treasurer  of  the 
Navy,  and  placed  to  his  account  in  the  Bank,  according  to  the  provisions  of 
the  2dth  Oco.  111.  c.  31,  has  been  guilty  of  a  gross  violation  of  the  law,  and 
a  high  breach  of  duly. 

"  12.  That  it  further  appears,  that,  subsequent  to  the  appointment  of  Lord 
Melville,  as  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  in  1 784,  and  during  the  time  he  held  that 
office,  large  sums  of  money  issued  for  the  service  of  the  navy,  were  applied 
to  other  services ;  and  that  the  said  Lord  Melville,  in  a  letter,  written  in 
answer  to  a  precept  issued  by  the  commissioners  of  naval  inquiry,  requiring 
an  account  of  money  received  by  bini,  or  any  person  on  his  account,  or  by 
his  order,  from  the  Paymaster  of  the  Navy,  and  also  of  the  time  when,  and 
the  persons  by  whom  the  same  were  returned  to  the  banks,  or  Paymaster, 
has  declared,  that  he  has  no  materials  by  which  he  could  make  up  such  an 
account,  and  th:it  if  he  had  malerials.  he  could  not  do  it  without  disclosing 
delicate  and  cimtiilcntial  tran^iaetiuns  of  Guvemmcnt,  which  his  duty  to  the 
public  must  have  restrained  him  from  revealing. 
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"  13.  That  T^rd  McItiIIc,  in  appljiog  monieB  iui 
navy  to  other  services,  stated  to  have  been  of  ao  d 
nature,  that,  in  his  opinion,  no  account  can  or  ougl 
has  acted  in  a  manner  inconsistent  with  hia  dat] 
those  securities  which  the  legialature  has  proridod  fi 
of  the  public  money." 

The  first  icaolution  being  put,  Mr.  Pitt  move 
thereon.  After  the  resolution  had  been  8upporte< 
Mr.  Ticrney,  und  Mr.  Ponsonby ;  and  opposed  by  tl 
Canning,  and  the  Muster  of  the  Kolls, 

Mr.  Fos  aaid,  "  he  fihonld  be  extremely  unwilling 
be  put  without  expressing  hia  sentiments  upon  it. 
Tote  of  the  Houac  should  be  opposite  to  that  which 
should  feel  very  uneasy  indeed  that  his  name  thouk 
odium  that  must  allach  to  any  decision  tending 
delinquency  as  the  report  on  the  table  exposed.  H' 
to  bis  mind  to  be  silent  upon  such  an  occasion,  lesl 
of  declining  to  mark  with  the  strongest  reprobati 
glaring,  that  any  man  who  gave  it  tlie  sanction  of  I 
protect  it  from  punishment,  muat  be  viewed  in  the 
one  at  least  disjiosed  to  become  the  accomplice 
Before  he  proceeded  to  the  merits  of  the  cborgci 
thought  it  proper  to  notice  the  arguments  of  the  gei 
not  because  he  considered  those  arguments  possess 
but  lest,  from  the  authority  of  the  persons  from  wl 
might  have  llie  effect  of  leading  the  House  to  a  dei 
cotrespond  with  the  wiabes  of  those  by  whom  sm 
must  destroy  its  character  with  the  country  and  wil 
gentlemon  with  whom  lie  would  begin  was  the  Mi 
learned  gcntlcmnn  liad  directed  the  whole  of  hia  i 
the  House  should  go  into  a  committee  in  order  I 
breach  of  llie  Act  of  Parliament,  not  of  which  Lon 
but  of  which  he  confessed  liimself  guilty,  proceed 
If  corruption  consisted  merely  in  a  man  putting  rk 
according  to  tlic  vulgar  conception,  perhaps  some  ' 
learned  gentleman  would  be  right.  But  he  won 
coul'.l  be  more  corrupt,  in  his  opinion,  than  to  per 
convert  the  money  of  others  to  his  own  private  ei 
umoiint  of  lAird  Melville's  confession  ;  and  althou 
from  a  further  ('\amination,  to  prove  the  noble  lord 
lo  him  mtirly  impossible  to  prove  him  less  so. 
cviilcnrcof  the  tiohle  lord's  corruption,  he  would  on 
in  ihe  itport,  in  wliicli  (lie  noble  lord  stuled,  thai 
agent  'rrnttei  m^i-  iippliins  ihc  public  money  to  oil; 
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which  it  was  legally  intended,  he  did  not  prohibit  him  from  doing  bo.  What 
was  that,  he  would  ask,  but  complete  coiruptioo,  even  taking  the  case  si'm- 
pUeilir;  hut  combining  it  ivith  other  circumstances,  could  any  man  entertain 
&  doubt  upon  the  subject  of  hia  guilt?  "Whut  greater  aggravation  of  hia 
delinquency  in  tolerating  the  breach  of  his  own  Act  of  Parliament  could  be 
imagined  than  allowing  his  agent  to  misapply  the  public  money,  for  the  safe 
custody  of  nhich  that  act  was  intended? 

*'  But  it  wuii  pretended  that  no  Iosr  had  aecraed  to  the  public  from  this 
malversation,  and  a  very  singular  argument  was  advanced,  that  as  there  nas 
no  loss  there  was  no  risk.  '  Now,'  said  Mr,  Vox, '  it  unfortunately  happened 
in  certain  pans  iif  my  life,  which  I  do  not  quote  with  a  view  to  recommend 
my  example  to  othem,  that  I  was  in  the  habit  of  engaging  in  certain  specu- 
lations, which  are  commonly  called  gambling.  If  a  man  should,  in  that  kind 
of  speculation,  win  a  large  sum  of  money,  I  am  sure  that  an  argument  would 
not  thence  ari^^c  that  he  had  run  no  risk.  I  rather  think  the  natural  inference 
would  be  thill  his  risk  was  coni«iderable.  i'rahably,  however,  in  this  cose. 
Lord  Melville  liiii  take  care  that  Trotter  should  not  lose  any  money.  Trotter 
was  the  confuleTitial  agent  of  Lord  Melville,  and  Lord  Melville  was  the 
confidential  bgcnt  of  the  state.  Therefore,  in  this  sort  of  speculation  in 
which  Trotter  engaged.  Lord  Melville  could  guard  agoinut  much  risk.  If 
two  men  play  nt  cards  together,  and  a  third  person  stands  behind  one  of  them 
and  throws  hinis  to  the  other,  he  that  receives  the  hints  is  tolerably  sure  of 
winning.  Just  so  in  this  business  ;  Lord  Melville  knew  when  the  navy  bills 
were  likely  to  be  funded,  and  Mr.  Trotter  could  act  upon  the  information 
he  might  receive.  Will  any  one  say,  (hen,  fhat  frnm  such  acting  upon  such 
information,  no  loss  would  accrue  to  the  public  ?  On  the  contrary,  I  maintain, 
that  the  public  did  suffer  a  loss  of  one  per  cent,  upon  the  discount  of  such 
bills.  But,  then,  the  learned  gentleman  desired  the  House  to  go  into  an 
inquiry,  in  ordLT  to  obtain  further  evidence.'  He  would  appeal  to  the  judg' 
ment  of  the  House,  whether  any  further  evidence  could  he  necessary  to 
enable  it  to  come  to  a  decided  opinion  upon  the  breach  of  law  which  the 
noble  lord  liimself  confessed.  That  opinion  the  House  was  called  on  to 
declare.     The  public  had  a  right  to  demand  it  from  them. 

"  It  was  said,  that  the  House  ought  not  to  think  of  acting  judicially,  of 
inflicting  punishment  without  the  fullest  examination  into  the  merits  of  the 
accusation,  and  affording  the  accused  the  fullest  opportunity  of  vindicating 
himself.  And  that,  so  far  as  the  confession  of  Lord  Melville  went,  he  had 
been  already  tried.  He  would,  however,  defy  those  gentlemen  who  rested 
their  objection  so  much  upon  the  question  of  punishment,  to  show,  that  it 
was  at  all  in  the  power  of  that  House  to  inflict  any  punishment  on  such 
delinquents  as  Iiord  Melville  and  Trotter.  But  if  the  House  should  deter- 
mine on  prosecution  in  any  way  with  a  view  to  punishment ;  whether  by 
directing  the  Allorney-Cicncral  to  prosecute  ;  whether  by  moving  an  impeach- 
ment, or  preparing  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties,  which  perhaps  would  be  the 
more  proper  mode  of  pricieding;  he  would  maintain  that  the  confeMsion  of 
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the  party  accused  would  be  evidence  to  proceed  upon,  and  that  the  House 
was  now  called  on  to  act,  as  it  must  in  every  similar  case,  aa  a  grand  jury,  to 
pronounce  upon  the  guilt  of  the  accused.  It  was  strange  to  hear  it  asserted, 
that  the  accused  was  not  guilty,  because  no  loss  had  accrued  from  this 
scandalous  transaction.  To  those  to  whom  the  loss  of  honour  was  nothmg. 
perhaps,  it  might  be  said  that  no  loss  had  arisen.  But  what  wan  the  loM  of 
honour  to  that  Government  which,  after  such  a  palpable  instance  of  ddin- 
quency ,  should  preserve  its  connexion  with  the  delinquent  ?  And  what  the  loss 
of  character  and  honour  to  that  House,  should  it  attempt  by  its  vote  to  screen 
such  a  delinquent  ? — infinitely  more  than  any  sum  of  money  could  amount  to. 

''  Whatever  the  learned  gentleman  to  whom  he  had  already  adverted  might 
assert,  he  could  not  sec  that  any  further  inquiry  could  be  necessary  to  enable 
the  House  to  decide  that  a  great  public  officer,  who  allowed  his  servants  to 
make  illicit  profits  from  the  public  money,  in  the  teeth  of  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
was  guilty  of  a  most  serious  offence.  The  guilt  consisted  in  the  violation  of 
the  law,  and  it  never  could  be  pretended  that  any  such  violation  could  be 
innocent.  When  private  individuals  became  the  objects  of  suspicion,  it  was 
their  own  affair ;  but  when  suspicion  attached  to  men  of  high  rank  in  the 
state,  it  became  a  matter  of  great  public  interest.  Putting  all  the  cima- 
stances  of  the  case  together,  he  could  not  see  that  anything  could  be  obtained 
to  avert  the  judgment  of  the  House  from  further  inquiry.  Whatever  delay 
might  take  place,  there  was  only  one  mode  of  confirming  still  further  the 
guilt  of  Lord  Melville,  and  that  was  in  case  Trotter  should  pmuk;  but 
there  was  no  mode  or  evidence  possible  to  be  imagined  that  could  refute  that 
which  Lord  Melville  himself  confessed.  On  that  confession,  then,  he  called 
upon  the  House  to  adopt  the  motion  of  his  honourable  friend. 

*'  With  respect  to  the  charge  of  I^rd  Melville's  having  participated  in  the 
profits  resulting  from  Trotter^s  application  of  the  public  money,  he  ooold 
not  say  that  there  was  direct  e>idcnce  before  the  House ;  but  there  certainly 
was  strong  ground  of  suspicion.  The  noble  lord,  it  would  be  recollecfied, 
retained  the  office  of  Treasurer  of  the  Navy  for  several  years  after  he  was 
appointed  to  that  of  Secretary  of  State ;  and  when  in  that  House  aUusioa 
was  made  to  the  circumstance  of  his  holding  the  two  offices,  the  answer 
from  tlio  other  side  of  the  House  was,  that  although  he  held  those  offices. 
he  only  received  the  salary  of  Secretary  of  State,  and  nothing  from  ike 
Treasury  of  the  Navy.  Did  not  this  justify  something  more  than  snspicMm? 
Why  should  the  noble  lord  so  fondly  cling  to  this  office  of  his  fnend,  Mr. 
Trotter?  There  were  many  other  persons  among  even  his  own  reUtiom 
who  would  have  been  glad  to  occupy  this  situation.  But,  no ;  Loid  MelviDe 
seemed  particularly  attached  to  it ;  and  would  any  man  of  common  sense,  is 
considering  a  thing  of  this  kind,  make  no  inference  from  that  attaduBent? 
Another  objection  arose  against  the  proposed  committee,  from  this  coaside. 
ration,  that  lie  did  not  }*ee  that  any  of  the  difficulties  which  some  gentlenen 
comphiincd  of  con  Id  be  removed ;  that  any  of  the  obscure  accounts  coald 
be  explained.     Those  accounts  were,   indeed,  of  such  a  nature,  that  the 
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paitiea  themsclveB  could  not  understand  them ;  aad  how,  then,  could  it  be 
possible  for  a  committee  of  that  house  to  make  anything  of  them  ?  It  had 
been  said  that  the  House  should  proceed  with  the  utmost  deliberation  in 
deciding  upon  character.  But  upon  whose  characttr  were  they  to  decide  on 
this  occasion  ?  Not,  ceTtaioljr,  upon  that  of  Lord  MclTille,  foi  hia  character 
was  entirely  gone;  but  upon  the  character  of  the  Houkb  and  the  Gosein- 
ment,  which  must  depend  upon  the  vote  of  lliis  night.  As  to  tlie  character 
of  Lord  Melville,  it  was  so  completely  destroyed  in  public  estimation  for 
ever,  that  he  would  venture  to  say,  that  were  the  vote  of  the  House  unani- 
mous in  his  favour,  it  would  not  have  the  slightest  effect  in  wiping  away  the 
stigma  that  was  universally  affixed  to  hia  name.  What,  then,  must  the 
world  think  of  retaining  such  a  man  at  tiie  head  of  the  glory  of  the  country  ? 
It  was  dreadful  to  reflect,  that  the  most  honourable  claims  vhould  be  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  a  man,  with  whose  name  djslionour  was  inseparably  asso- 
ciated— who  had  confessed  himself  guilty  of  an  act  of  corrupt  illegality. 

"  Are  we,"  said  Mr.  Fox,  "  to  connive  at  and  approve  of  all  this,  when 
even  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  who  has  moved  the  previous  question, 
will  not  go  the  length  of  approving  all  he  has  done  ?  Sir,  we  have  heard 
to-night,  with  sentiments  of  exultation,  the  brilUant  efforts  of  a  noble  friend 
of  mine  (Lord  Henry  Petty)  on  the  bench  behind  me.  There  is  not  a  man 
in  the  House  capable  of  appreciating  virtue  and  genius,  who  did  not  feel  a 
secret  satisfaction  at  the  speech  of  that  noble  lord.  1  recollect.  Sir,  when 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  on  the  opposite  bench  (Mr.  Pitt)  made  his 
first  essay  in  this  House.  I  recollect,  and  many  in  the  House  must  recollect 
also,  the  just  pride  which  we  all  felt  to  see  him,  much  about  the  same  age 
then  that  the  noble  lord  behind  me  now  is,  diatingishing  himself  in  hunting 
down  corruption,  in  unmasking  abuses  in  the  public  expenditure,  in  pro- 
posing and  enforcing  reforms  of  various  kinds.  What  a  contrast  does  his 
conduct  on  this  night  afford  !  '  Hcu !  quantum  mutatus  ah  illo ! '  The  right 
honourable  gentleman  who  now  tills  the  office  of  Treasurer  of  the  Navy  (Mr. 
Canning),  asserts  that  it  is  physically  impossible  to  act  up  to  the  letter  of 
the  act,  and  has  amused  (he  House  with  an  account  of  fractional  sums  of 
8a,  Gd.,  14s.,  and  28.,  and  then  turns  short  upon  us,  and  asks  how  it  is 
possible  to  pay  all  those  trifling  claims  by  drafts  upon  the  Bank  ?  I  do  not 
say  it  is ;  but  does  he  not  keep  money  in  the  iron  chest  of  hia  ofHce  to 
pay  them,  and  arc  not  the  sub-accountants  furnished  with  the  means  of 
liquidating  them  ?  But  these  abuses,  it  is  said,  can  never  occur  again ; 
Mr.  Trotter,  in  his  dying  legacy  to  his  successors,  has  pointed  out  the  means 
of  preventing  it.  No  ;  it  shall  not  be  done  for  the  future,  says  Mr.  Trotter, 
and  he  bequeaths  that  to  his  successors  which  he  never  thot^ht  proper  to 
enjoy  himself.  The  act  can  never  he  violated  again.  I  hope  not.  I  hope 
the  decision  of  the  House  this  night  will  render  it  impossible  for  the  gentle- 
man who  at  present  holds  the  situation  of  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  or  for  any 
future  Treasurer,  ever  to  violate  it;  But  if  we  do  not  come  to  this  decision, 
what  security  have  we  tlmt  future  MclviUes  and  Trotters  will  not  break 
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through  any  new  act  we  may  pass,  in  the  same  way  in  which  they  hare 
done  the  resolutions  of  this  House  in  1782,  and  the  Act  of  the  25th  of  his 
present  Majesty,  founded  upon  them  ?  I  hope  and  trust.  Sir,  that  a  large 
and  virtuous  majority  of  this  House  will  he  found  to  put  the  seal  and  stamp 
of  their  reprobation  upon  such  monstrous  and  unblushing  delinqaency.  But, 
say  some  gentlemen,  the  depositions  are  not  evidence.  That  I  deny.  If  an 
impeachment  were  carried  against  my  Lord  Melville  and  hia  aasociate,  these 
depositions  might  be  produced  against  them  at  the  bar  of  the  Honse  of 
Lords.  Really,  Sir,  I  have  a  strong  repugnance  to  enter  into  aU  the  dis- 
gusting particulars  of  the  conduct  of  this  person,  with  whom  I  had  once 
some  slight  connexion.  God  knows,  it  was  a  connexion  of  hostiUty ;  but 
after  what  appears  on  the  face  of  this  report,  I  should  be  ashamed  of  myself 
if  I  belonged  to  the  same  class  of  society  with  him.  What  is  any  honour- 
able man  to  think  of  a  person,  who  either  refuses  to  answer  a  plain  question, 
or  who  answers  it  equivocally,  and  under  reservation  ?  *  Did  you  derive  any 
advantage  from  the  use  of  the  public  monies  in  the  hands  of  your  pay- 
master ?'  *  To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  I  never  did.* — ^Now,  the  honoor- 
able  gentleman's  objection  to  this  is,  that  the  noble  lord  should  have 
occasion  at  all  to  mention  his  recollection  on  the  subject.  He  should  have 
been  confident.  There  are  some  cases  where  a  man  may  be  allowed  to 
speak  as  to  his  recollection,  while  in  others,  to  mention  it  is  to  betray  him. 
If  a  man  were  asked,  whether  he  was  on  a  particular  night  in  a  particular 
room  with  John  a  Noakes,  it  might  be  very  well  to  answer,  that  to  the  best 
of  his  recollection  he  was  not ;  but  if  he  were  asked  whether  John  i  Xoakes 
did  not  charge  him  with  an  attempt  to  pick  his  pockets,  and  kick  him  cot 
of  the  room — what  would  be  the  inference  if  he  were  to  answer  that  John  a 
Noukcs  did  not,  *  to  the  best  of  his  recollection  :'  With  respect  to  the  noble 
lord's  offer  to  swear  positively  that  he  did  not  profit  from  the  misappropri- 
ation of  the  public  money,  it  was  remarkable  that  his  offer  was  confined  to 
the  period  in  which  Mr.  Douglas,  who  was  now  dead,  was  Paymaster  of  the 
Navy,  but  did  not  at  all  extend  to  the  Paymastership  of  Mr.  Trotter.  Whit 
was  the  conclusion,  then,  to  be  drawn  from  this  ?  Why,  that  he  was  mdy 
to  make  oath  as  to  the  paymastership  of  Douglas,  because  he  was  dead ;  but 
did  not  think  proper  to  swear  as  to  Trotter,  because  he  was  alive. — As 
to  the  letter  which  has  been  brought  forward,  and  which,  in  my  opinion, 
only  aggravates  and  confirms  his  guilt,  we  never  heard  anything  of  it, 
although  his  examination  took  place  in  November,  until  a  few  days  picriooi 
to  the  day  appointed  for  his  trial.  It  is  said  that  Lord  Melville  never  saw 
it  till  it  was  in  print.  Can  any  one  believe  it?  Is  it  credible  that  the  nobk 
lord  never  had  the  curiosity  to  despatch  some  confidential  friend  to  make  ■■ 
extract  of  that  part  uf  the  report  which  he  had  good  reason  to  soppooe  nnst 
refer  to  him  ?  When,  indeed,  he  finds  the  effect  of  it  on  the  public  mind; 
when  he  finds  that  there  is  not  a  man,  woman,  or  child,  in  everr  comer  of 
the  kingdom,  in  whose  mouth  the  Tenth  Report  is  not  to  be  found;  then,  in 
order  to  do  away  the  impression  of  it,  he  comes  forward  with  thia  letter. 
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But  what  can  he  now  gain  by  this  ksl  shift  of  his  ?  Nothing  at  all.  But  if 
he  was  suffered  to  avail  himself  of  the  delay  he  sought  for,  would  not  the 
country  feel  that  the  House  of  Commons  favoured  jnibHc  abuses,  screened  a 
great  delinquent,  and  that  our  nary,  the  greatness  and  glory  of  the  nation, 
was  still  governed  by  that  very  man  ?  Tlien  in  what  respect  would  the 
Oovemment  be  held  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  and  of  foreign  nations,  should 
this  man,  in  a  Btate  of  accusation  and  suspicion,  be  suffered  to  hold  his 
present  high  situation,  when  the  bravest  :.nd  most  honourable  commanders 
ia  the  army  and  navy  are  always  euaptndcd  from  duty  during  an  accusation 
of  which  the  result  might  be  an  honourable  acquittal?  The  impression  on 
the  public  mind  would  now  be,  that  Lord  Melville  fied  for  protection  to 
power  and  not  to  innocence.  I  hope  and  trust  that  ihis  dreadful  and  dis- 
gusting business,  like  all  other  evils,  »11I  produce  some  good ;  that  this  day 
will  be  an  era  for  commencing  on  examination  into  all  public  abuses,  nnd  bo 
the  forerunner  of  such  reforms  fts  shall  prevent  great  mischiefs  in  the 
country.  I  hope  the  right  honouraljle  geutleman  will  himself  undcrtiilto 
this  great  work :  and  that  the  comraiw>ii.ners  of  naval  inquiry,  to  whom  the 
country  ia  so  much  indebted,  will  coniinue  their  laudable  and  salutary  pur- 
suits, and  bring  every  great  delinquent  lu  condign  punishment." 

The  House  divided: — Yeas,  216;  Noes,  210.  The  numbers  being  thus 
equal,  the  Speaker  gave  bis  casting  vote  against  Mr.  Tilt's  amendment. 
The  original  motion  was  then  carried,  and  the  rest  of  the  resulutiomi 
agreed  to.* 


KouAN  Catholic  Petition. 

jJ/ny  I'l.  The  order  of  the  day  being  road  for  taking  into  consideration 
the  pt'tition  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ircland.f 

Mr.  I'ox  rose  and  spoke  as  follows  : — "  Sir,  at  the  same  lime  that  I  cannot 
help  feeling  a  considerable  degree  of  anxiety  at  being  about  to  bring  before 
the  House  a  subject  which,  according  to  my  conception  of  it,  seems,  in  its 
probable  consequences,  some  nearer  and  some  more  remote,  to  be  of  the  very 
highest  importance ;  yet  1  confess  1  feel  infinitely  less  agitated  than  upon 
many  other  subjects  on  which  I  have  lately  had  occasion  to  address  you.  It 
is  certainly  a  sort  of  recreation,  if  I  may  he  allowed  so  to  express  myself, 

•  On  the  fuUoHing  Jay,  IxirJ  Mtlvillc  resigned  his  place  as  Firet  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
niirultf.  On  the  Uth  uf  May,  Mr,  I'itt  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  be  bod 
felt  it  hu  tluty  to  lulvisc  hia  Majesty  to  erase  Lord  MctvQlc'a  name  from  the  list  of 
Fiivy  Couiieillorg ;  and  on  thu  !>th,  suoh  crnsure  took  place.  In  the  fotlowing  year 
Lord  Melville  wait  impeached  bofure  the  House  of  Peers,  on  chafes  arising  out  of  the 
Tenth  Ittpurt  uf  the  Cumin isHiuners  uf  Naval  Inquiry ;  but  he  wu  acquitted  by  a 
large  uiajurity,  on  all  the  ehargex.  Ills  name  wan  subsequently  restored  to  the  list  of 
Pri>-y  Couneill<-rs. 

t  See  the  Petition,  Pail,  Debates,  vol.  iv.  p.  97. 
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after  having  been  obliged  to  perform  the  harassing  duties  of  accusation^ 
after  Iiaving   promoted  inquiries  into  circumstances,  certiunly   not    more 
honourable  to  the  country  at  large  than  to  the  individual  concerned  in  them — 
after  ha>'ing  had  my  mind  so  harassed  and  occupied,  to  feel  that  I  am  not  now 
the  mover  of  accusation,  but  that  I  am  pleading  the  cause  of  my  fellow. 
subjects,  and  that  I  am  endeavouring  to  add  to  the  strength  of  the  eonntry, 
without  taking  from  the  credit,  power,  or  authority,  of  any  living  man  in  the 
empire.     I  cannot  help  being  sensible  of  the  contrast  between  the  dntiet 
lately  imposed  upon  me,  and  that  of  attempting  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  a  subject  which,  however  embarrassing  the  discussion  of  it  may 
be  to  some  persons,  has  at  least  this  advantage,  that  it  rests  entirely  on 
principles  of  general  affection  and  good  will,  connected  with  Tiews  which 
every  man  must  approve,  and  no  man  can  condemn.     The  question.  Sir,  that 
I  have  the  honour  of  bringing  before  you — ^and  I  do  feel  it  a  great  honour  to 
have  been  desired  to  bring  it  before  you-^is  no  less  than  a  petition,  signed 
not  indeed  by  any  very  great  number  of  persons,  but  embracing,  and  I  take 
it  at  the  lowest  calculation  when  I  say,  one-fifth  of  hb  Majesty's  subjects. 
Nay,  further,  I  believe  I  shall  not  be  incorrect,  if  I  state  them  at  one-fourth  of 
the  whole  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  in  Europe.   My  duty,  therefore,  calls  upon 
me  to  plead  the  cause  of  three  or  four  millions  of  the  people  of  Ireland, 
without  reference  to  the  proportions  they  bear  to  the  population  of  that  part 
of  the  empire,  but  which  must  be  allowed  to  contain  the  greater  proportion  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  subjects  of  hisMajesty — a  proportion  amounting  nearer  to  a 
fourth  than  a  fifth  of  the  whole  population  of  the  empire.     I  feel  particularly 
fortunate,  that  when  I  am  pressing  the  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Ireland  to  the   consideration  of  this  House,  I  am  not  pressing  them  as 
adverse  or  hostile  to  the  power  or  pre-eminence,  much  less  the  liberty,  or 
privileges,  of  the  subjects  of  any  other  part  of  the  country.     If  I  could  per- 
suade tlic  House  to  do  justice  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  I  should  persuade 
them  to  render  a  most  important  service  indeed,  perhaps  the  most  essential 
that  remains  to  be  done,  or  that  ever  was  done,  for  the  security,  the  great- 
ness, and  general  weal,  of  the  empire,  whether  with  regard  to  its  internal 
policy,  or  external  relations. 

*'  It  may  be  somewhat  difficult  for  me  to  choose  on  what  part  df  the  sub- 
ject it  is  most  proper  to  begin.  The  plain  and  simple  statement  of  the 
question,  and  the  first  argument  in  support  of  it,  would  naturally  be  diawn 
from  matter  of  fact,  concerning  which  no  controversy  or  difference  of  opinioa 
ever  did  or  can  exist ;  I  mean  the  number  of  persons  who  are  afiected  by  the 
question.  If  I  had  not  heard  that  different  opinions  were  entertained  with 
respect  to  the  expediency  of  granting  the  prayer  of  this  petition,  I  shonU 
hardly  think  it  could  be  a  question,  whether  a  portion  of  hia  Majeaty'i 
subjects,  so  considerable  as  nearly  one-fourth,  should  be  on  a  footing  with 
the  remainder,  or  should  have  the  enjoyment  of  equal  law*,  priTilegef,  or 
advantages,  and  the  full  participation  and  benefit  of  the  conatitution  and 
government  of  the  country.     Against  the  principle  so  generally  stated,  cane 
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may  be  shonn,  suppoBitiona  may  be  urged,  and  facts  may  be  referred  to, 
wilh  a  view  to  show  that  this,  as  well  as  any  other  general  principle,  may  be 
liable  to  error.  I  will  not  detain  the  House  long  upon  thi^  point ;  but  it  ia 
necessary  I  should  call  its  attention  to  a  topic,  which  may  be  considered 
more  an  object  of  theory  than  anything  else.  I  shall  trouble  the  House  but 
shortly,  and  only  explain  my  opinion,  that,  whatever  difference  of  sentiment 
and  feeling  may  exist,  that  difference  is  purely  theoretical — the  question,  in 
point  of  practical  application,  is  precisely  the  same.  What  some  call  rights. 
and  what  others  call  indulgences,  are  precisely  and  exactly  the  same.  The 
differences  are  rather  differences  between  words  than  things.  Thtre  are  two 
modes  of  considering  this  question  ;  first,  as  it  regards  ihe  rights  of  the 
subject ;  and  secondly,  as  it  affects  the  rights  at  the  Crown.  That  which 
was  most  In  fashion  at  different  periods  of  the  last  century,  was  the  latter 
mode  of  viewing  it.  For  my  own  part,  I  consider  the  rights  of  the  people 
governed  to  be  the  prominent  rights.  1  consider  that  those  who  compose 
the  society  of  a  state  have  a  complete  and  unquestionable  right  to  equality 
of  law  ;  but  I  at  the  same  time  admit,  that  (his  principle  is  not  (a  be  taken 
generally.  I  admit  the  force  of  the  otlier  general  maxim,  that  '  Salus  populi 
suprema  les,'  and  ought  with  propriety  to  be  considered  as  an  exception. 
Not  only  very  able  men,  but  men  of  practical  knowledge,  have  in  their 
closets  considered  it  in  that  light.  A  most  respectable  modern  writer  of  our 
own  country,  now  living  (Dr.  Paley),  has  stated,  that  the  general  right  of 
government  is  to  do  whatever  may  be  necessary  for  the  advantage  of  the 
people :  but  he,  and  every  man  of  sense,  will  tell  you,  that  although  this  is 
undoubtedly  the  general  right,  yet  whenever  it  ia  exercised  by  restriclious 
with  regard  to  one  class  of  the  people,  such  exercise  becomes  an  abuse  ;  or, 
in  other  words,  the  people  have  a  light  not  to  be  restricted  in  anything  that 
is  not  adverse  to  the  safety  of  the  country.  The  people  have  a  rifjht  to  be 
exempted  generally  from  unequal  restriction  ;  but  when  the  safety  of  ihc 
country  demands  it,  and  history  shows  us  that  such  instances  are  numcroua, 
they  are  exceptions  to  the  rule,  and  have  alwaja  been  so  considered. 

"  In  the  way  in  which  different  persons  consider  this  subject,  a  difference 
of  opinion  has  been  produced,  but  the  conclusion  is  the  same.  Some  say,  they 
would  give  the  Roman  Catholics  what  ihey  require,  as  a  matter  of  favour,  and 
a  matter  of  policy ;  but  not  as  a  matter  of  right.  Now,  1  say,  I  would  give 
it  to  them  as  a  matter  of  right :  but  we,  however,  shall  not  differ,  if  the 
practical  consequence  of  our  reasoning  come  to  Ihe  same  thing.  1  would 
give  it  as  a  right,  because  it  is  the  general  right  of  the  people,  and  because 
there  is  no  exception  which  ought  to  operate  against  the  Catliolics  of 
Ireland.  Though  Government  has  a  right  to  impose  restrictions,  yet  if 
there  be  no  necessity  for  them,  then  comes  the  right  of  the  people  to  enjoy 
Ihe  benefit  of  every  law,  provided  such  enjoyment  is  not  mischievous  in  its 
consequences  to  the  country.  It  was  therefore.  Sir,  1  wished  to  say  these 
few  words,  because  it  is  so  important  a  part  of  the  subject,  and  one  which, 
from  (he  nature  of  it,  cannot  be  a  mere  question  of  to. day,  but  may  recur 
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whether  many  of  those  who  concurred  in  them  did  not  disapprove  of  the 
principle  ;  and  I  have  doubts  also,  uLether  others  did  not  mix  sentiments  of 
peritecution  and  rancour  with  those  restrictions.  I  would  not  wish  to  go  to 
ancient  times  ;  bat  in  the  early  period  of  the  reigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
James  the  First,  no  one  can  suppose  it  vim  any  particular  religious  bigotry 
that  led  to  the  restrictions  with  regard  to  the  Roman  Catholics.  Aa  far  as 
one  can  learn  of  the  character  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  her  faitb  was  not  so 
repugnant  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  as  that  of  many  Protestnnt 
ministers  who  were  principally  concerned  in  the  resirictions.  6he  managed 
the  question  with  a  degree  of  prudence  whicli  proved  her  one  of  the  most  con- 
summate princes  of  the  age.  She  seemed  to  be  engaged  in  a  geaeral  war  with 
several  great  Catholic  powers,  and  particularly  with  the  King  of  Spain.  From 
the  connexion  which  the  King  of  Spain  had  with  the  Catholics  by  the  league 
with  France,  she  was  necessarily  involved  in  disputes  with  France,  as  well  as 
other  powers  of  the  Continent ;  therefore  they  were  political  circumstances 
which  occasioned  Ihoaeharshandseverelaws  against  the  Catholics  which  passed 
in  her  reign.  Whatever  other  prete  ncea  might  have  been  resorted  to,  it  is  plain 
the  Catholics  were  not  considered  a:i  the  loyal  subjects  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  But 
1  am  speaking  of  old  limes,  and  the  circumstances  of  ihem  do  not  relate  to  the 
present.  Even  in  the  reigns  that  followed,  very  few  restrictions  by  penal  law 
were  enacted,  very  few  restrictions  of  disabilities  took  place  till  a  much  later 
period.  This  may  be  accounted  for  from  the  circumstance  that  there  was  no 
suspicion  of  the  Catholics ;  but  afterwards,  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  First  and 
Charles  the  Second,  suspicions  had  taken  possession  of  the  minds  of  the  people 
of  tliis  country,  which  made  those  rcsitriction.i  necessary,  many  of  which  have 
been  done  away,  and  some  of  which  are  now  under  consideration.  Wlien 
we  come  to  the  Revolution,  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  all  the  laws  of  the 
Catholics  were  political  laws.  It  wag  not  a  Catholic,  but  a  Jacobite,  you  wished 
to  restrain.  When  King  James  was  driven  from  the  country ;  when  his  enormous 
t)Tanny  became  so  mixed  with  bigotry,  that  many  per.ions  professed  to  be  able 
to  unravel  his  conduct  and  tell  what  to  attribute  to  religion,  what  to  bigotry, 
and  what  (o  tyranny;  it  was  easy  to  suppose  that  the  Roman  Catholics  should 
be  actuated  by  an  attachment  for  a  King  who  had  lost  his  throne  in  conse- 
quence of  his  partiality  for  their  faith.  Ireland  at  this  lime  was  the  scat  of 
civil  war.  Undoubtedly  it  was  natural,  after  that  war  was  settled  by 
conquest,  to  prevent  the  conquered  from  enjoying  the  privileges  of  the  con- 
querors. It  was  not  against  the  religious  faith  of  those  who  adored  the 
Virgin  Mary,  or  believed  in  the  doctrine  of  tr  an  substantia  I  ion.  King  William 
was  unquestionably  a  great  man  ;  I  may  say  the  greatest  that  ever  filled  the 
throne  of  this  or  of  any  other  country  ;  hut  whoever  would  wish  to  raise  his 
character  by  representing  him  as  a  persecutor  of  heresy  and  idolatry,  materi- 
ally mistakes  the  character  of  that  prince.  I  am  persuaded  that  he  most 
reluctantly  consented  to  harsh  measures  against  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  and 
only  did  so,  btcause  it  was  represented  to  him  by  his  Ministers  that  they 
were  absolutely  necessary.     That  King  William  would  have  acted  wiser  if  he 
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Second,  who  mas  a  professed  Roman  Catliolic.  If  there  was  any  virtue  m  other 
days,  God  knows  there  was  little  enough  in  his!  If  he  hud  repealed  the  Test 
Act,  it  would  have  been  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  means  of  acting 
against  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  ITien  how  came  the  laws  to  be  continued  ? 
The  continuation  of  the  test  laws  afler  the  Revolution  was  because,  the 
Dissenters  being  included  in  the  Test  Act,  it  was  the  object  of  the  IliKh 
Church  party  to  hold  the  Dissenters  to  a  law  which  they  hod  favoured.  It 
was  a  kind  of  compromise,  on  enacting  it  against  the  Roman  Catholic*,  to 
say,  we  will  retain  it  against  you.  In  this  control  of  the  Parliament,  it  ought 
to  be  observed  how  the  question  stands.  The  test  does  not  prevent  the-  Kin|; 
from  appointing  a  Catholic  to  any  office,  civil  or  military ;  it  only  makes  it 
necessarj-,  after  a.  certain  time,  for  the  person  appointed  to  do  a  certain  act. 
With  respect  to  the  Catholic  DlsscntLTs,  you  have  given  it  up  in  a  great 
number  of  points,  and  you  have  miuntained  it  in  others. 

"  We  now  come  to  the  distinction  of  those  cases  in  which  you  have  given 
up  the  restraint.  You  hare  given  it  up  with  regard  to  all  subordinate  ofRees 
in  the  army  and  navy,  and  in  the  profcsiion  of  the  law,  but  you  refuse  it 
with  respect  to  the  higher  offices.  Then  you  say  to  the  Roman  Catholics. 
'  We  have  kept  nothing  from  you  as  a  body;  you  do  not  all  expect  to  be 
chancellors,  generals,  staff-officers,  admirals,  or  other  great  officers  ;  therefore, 
as  you  do  not  all  expect  to  arrive  at  these  dwlinclions,  there  can  be  no  harm 
in  forbidding  any  of  you  to  obtain  them  !'  Do  you  wish  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  be  actuated  by  a  sense  that  they  are  trusted  by  the  esecutive  government,  at 
not  ?  If  not,  and  you  should,  in  giving  them  offices,  appear 
diffidence  and  mistrust  of  ihcm.  they  will  be  executed  with  that  r 
and  disregard  of  the  ptiblic  service  which  such  mistrust  is  calculated  to 
inspire.  Suppose  I  send  to  a  gentleman  of  the  law,  and  say  to  him,  it  is 
true  you  may  possess  talents,  but  do  you  think  there  is  any  probability  of 
your  being  Lord  Chancellor  ?  He  might  probably  answer,  that  there  was 
not  ;  but  is  there  not  a  very  material  diffi^rence  in  having  an  impossibility 
and  bar  put  to  the  advAncemcnl  of  a  man  to  (he  honours  of  his  profession  ? 
Suppose  a  person  is  engnged  in  trade,  and  he  can  gain  a  bare  living,  or 
perhaps  save  about  twenty  pounds  a  year.  I  say  to  him,  '  You  may  go  on, 
and  bo  as  industrious  as  you  please,  but  you  shall  never  make  more  than 
one  hundred  thousand  pounds.'  He  says,  he  is  contented.  Well,  hut  does 
liny  one  think  that  this  country  could  have  arrived  at  (he  height  it  has,  if 
there  had  been  such  a  restriction  on  the  exertions  of  industry  ?  It  is  not 
because  a  man's  quality  is  low,  that  he  is  prevented  by  the  exercise  of  his 
faculties  from  becoming  wealthy ;  but  if  you  limit  his  endeavours,  you 
destroy  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  exertion  which  impels  him,  and  by  such  a 
system  finally  prevent  his  success.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  the  most 
destructive  blow  to  the  enterprise,  industry,  and  energy  of  the  country,  and 
undermine  the  principal  source  of  our  riches,  to  put  a  restraint  on  the 
exercise  of  a  man's  genius  and  industry  ?  Do  we  not  often  hear  a  person, 
nol  of  consequence  cither  from  birth  or  fortune,  say,  '  I  live,  thank  God,  in 
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a  country  where,  by  industry  and  talents,  I  may  arrive  at  the  fortune  of  the 
greatest  duke  in  the  land  ?*     Is  not  this  cheering  ?     Is  not  the  unlimited 
power  of  gain  the  great  principle  on  which  industry,  enterprise,  and  con- 
merce  exist  ?     What  should  we  say  if  men  of  particular  descriptions  were  to 
be  restricted  in  their  fair  pursuits  ?     They  stand  marked  and  circumscribed 
to  the  limit  of  their  possible  gain.     Apply  the  principle  to  the  professioni— 
to  the  law  particularly,  the  one,  perhaps,  in  which  it  operates  the  most.    I 
would  ask  those  who  are  conversant  with  the  profession,  whether  it  would 
not  damp  the  ardour  of  a  young  man,  if  he  were  to  be  told  that  he  might 
obtain  some  pecuniary  advantage,  but  that  he  could  never  rise  to  any  office  of 
dignity.     I  am  not  supporting  the  propriety  of  indulging  sanguine  hopes, 
but  certainly  one  of  the  greatest  incentives  in  the  breast  of  a  parent  to  ^re 
his  son  a  good  education,  is  the  hope  of  one  day  seeing  him  fill  the  sitnatioB 
of  Lord  Chancellor,  or  some  other  splendid  ofEce.    Take  that  hope  away,  and 
you  destroy  the  gi-eatest  incentive  to  an  aspiring  mind.    But  when  jou  apply 
the  argument  to  a  military  life,  how  much  stronger  is  it !     Is  not  the  very 
essence  of  the  profession  ambition,  and  a  thirst  of  glory  i     What  can  yoa 
expect  of  a  lieutenant  or  captain,  who,  after  exerting  himself  in  the  serrice 
of  the  country,  comes  home,  and,  reflecting  upon  the  dangers  he  has  shaied. 
admires  the  skill  and  ability  of  his  commander,  or  perhaps  thinks  something 
might  have  been  done  better — what  must  be  his  feelings  if  he  is  obliged  to 
add,  '  But  I  can  never  expect  to  command  an  army ;  aU  such  thoughts  are 
useless ;  I  may  be  a  colonel,  perhaps  a  general,  but  a  general  on  the  stiff, 
that  I  can  never  be.     I  go  to  my  station,  because  I  am  a  man  of  houovr ; 
but  can  I  do  it  with  the  same  eagerness  as  I  should  do,  if,  after  I  hate 
escaped  the  danger,  my  reward  was  to  be  proportioned  ?*     Does  not  inch  a 
consideration  as  this  lay  an  extinguisher  on  military  enterprise  ?     Is  it  Doi 
desirable  that  every  man  should  look,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  his  actirity 
and  zeal,  to  future  rewards  of  the  highest  sort  ?     But  put  it  in  another  way. 
Is  it  not  of  importance  that  every  man  entrusted  with  the  concerns  of  otben 
should  feel  the  necessity  of  gaining  a  great  character  for  ability  and  integrity? 
It  is  not  only  satisfactory,  but  necessary.   But  if  you  say,  there  is  a  nepiut  mUr^ 
a  point  beyond  which  you  cannot  go— you  arc  to  think  only  of  filling  yoor 
coffers,  quocumjue  modo  retn^  how  different  must  be  the  situation  of  bin  «1« 
feels  he  can  never  rise  in  his  profession,  though  endued  with  the  most 
splendid  talents,  compared  with  the  man  whose  exertions  are  excited  by  the 
prospect  of  future  honours  !     Do  you  think  these  men,  the  Roman  Catholiow 
do  not  believe  themselves  to  be  a  marked  people,  separated  from  the  rest  of 
the  community,  not  on  account  of  their  religious  opinions,  but  of  the  politkal 
opinions  connected  with  them  ?     In  all  great  concerns*  the  extent  of  the 
justice  or  injustice  is  of  considerable  importance.     Who  is  it  you  are  that 
stigmatizing  and  degrading  ?     Is  it  a  few  people  of  a   particular  way  of 
thinking  :     No  :  it  is  thrce-fourths  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  oae^foutli 
of  all  liis  Majesty's  subjects  in  Europe.     Would  you  think  that,  under  tkcse 
circumstances,  such  a  thing  could  be,  so  far  as  to  the  part  that  relate*  to  Out 


control  of  the  King's  prerogfttive  ?  1  oit^hl.  however,  ittst  to  i 
exclusion  from  being  sherifia ;  bul  that  is  more  connected  with  the  jurisdiction 
I  shall  have  to  mention  hereafter.  Can  anybody  euppose  that  Ocivemmcnt 
wonld  be  likely  to  put  improper  persons  into  the  office  of  sheriff  in  Ireland  f 
Would  they  nominate  Roman  Catholic  sheriffs  to  raise  disturbances  ?  I  say, 
it  is  one  of  the  occasions  in  which  it  is  least  possible  to  suspect  an  abuse  of 
the  King's  prerogative,  and  wh-cre  it  ouf^ht  not  to  be  controlled. 

"  NoTC,  with  respect  to  Parliament,  the  volesoflhe  Catholic  Peers  in  Parlia- 
ment subsisted  during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth,  James  the  First,  Charles  the 
Fint  andCharles  the  Second,  til]  somewhere  about  the  period  of  1678.  I  would 
ask  the  most  zealous  historian  that  took  the  side  against  the  Stuarts,  whether 
any  mischief  by  the  votes  of  the  Catholic  Peers  did  really  occur?  Here  I  quote 
Mr.  Locke,  who  says — 'and  with  respect  to  the  votes  of  the  Catholic  Peers,  I 
think,  provided  the  Test  Act  is  preserred,  they  are  lit  and  beneficial."  When 
did  they  cease  ?     In  1678,  upon  the  discover)    f  h    I    p   h  PI  pp 

be  true  or  false,  when  the  country  was  tb  p      sy  m     f 

when  it  was  believed  that  the  Komnn  Ciithol  g      g        m  h 

Protestants,  when  it  was  expeeied  they  ire  h         h  f   h 

King  of  Spain,  and  when  the  ndiculous  sto       f    h      1       b  II  ts 
foot.     It  was  at  such  a  moment  of  popula    f    y   h     m  p       d      N 

man  thought  of  expelling  the  Koman  Catholics  from  Parliament  till  the  people 
had  been  put  into  a  paroxysm  of  rage  and  terror.  Why  did  they  do  this  ? 
Because  there  was  nothing  else  to  be  done  against  them  :  it  was  for  no  other 
reason  they  passed  that  intolerable  law,  which  put  an  end  to  their  sitting 
in  Parliament.*  You  come  now  to  that  part  of  the  case  which  does 
not  affect  to  diminish  the  power  of  the  King,  but  to  control  the  rights  of  the 
people.  You  go  to  the  electors  of  Ireland,  and  you  Bay  to  them,  you 
shall  not  elect  a  Roman  Catholic.  Upon  what  principle  is  it  you  conceive, 
that  if  a  Roman  Catholic  has  a  mischievous  project  in  bis  head,  it  can  be 
defeated  by  keeping  him  out  of  Parliament  ?  It  has  always  been  the 
objection  to  the  Test  Act,  that  two  descriptions  of  Protestants  are  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  We  know  the  Dissenters  do  sit,  and  have  become 
the  most  meritorious  of  any  of  its  members.  What  is  the  objection  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  ?  That  they  cannot  wish  well  to  the  Church  of  England. 
"Why,  that  is  your  argument  against  the  Dissenters.  You  do  not  deny  the 
Dissenters  the  privilege  of  sitting  in  Parliament,  though  you  say  they  do  not 
approve  the  Church  establishment.  But  the  practice  is  everything.  What 
would  be  the  practical  effect  of  the  Catholics  having  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons  ?  Does  any  man  believe,  that  if  there  were  a  total  repeal  of  these 
restrictive  laws,  there  would  be  twenty  Catholic  members  returned  from 
Ireland  to  this  House  ?  But  I  would  take  it  according  lo  the  population  of 
the  country,  and  say,  that  they  were  four-fifths  Catholics.  If,  contrary  to  all 
the  principles  that  govern  elections,  tlie  mere  population  were  the  only  thing 
to  be  considered,  this  would,  perhaps,  give  about  eighty  members.     Now, 

•  30  Car,  11.  at.  2. 
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the  House  consists  of  six  hundred  and  fifly-eight  memben.  Supposing  it 
possible  that  eighty  Catholics  were  to  be  returned  out  of  that  number. 
though  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  more  than  twenty,  conld  they  be 
dangerous  to  the  establishment  of  this  country  ?  If  the  doctrine  of  Tiitoal 
representation  be  well  founded,  would  it  not  add  to  the  true  Tirtoml  repre- 
sentation of  this  country,  if  three -fourths  of  the  representatiTet  were 
Catholics  ?  When  people  push  the  argument  to  extremes,  and  say*  that  thb 
place  is  not  represented,  and  that  place  is  not  represented,  bat  that  yoo  bare 
those  in  the  House  of  Commons  who  represent  the  whole  comniiinity ;  that 
the  trading  and  commercial  interests,  and  the  military,  naval,  and  leaned 
professions,  are  all  duly  represented;  that  you  have  the  landed  conntiy 
gentlemen,  statesmen,  and  politicians,  soldiers,  sailors,  mcrchanta,  lawyer*^ 
in  fact,  that  you  have  a  kind  of  virtual  representation  of  all  the  people  in  the 
country — I  deny  it :  you  have  not  the  representation  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
— you  want  what  you  arc  afraid  to  have — you  ought  to  desire  what  they 
pray  for — you  ought  to  have  that  complete  virtual  representation  they  offer 
you.  I  have  been  speaking  for  the  public  benefit^I  now  speak  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Catholics.  You  say  to  the  people  of  Birmingham,  Sheffield, 
and  Manchester,  it  is  true,  you  send  no  members  to  the  House  of  Commoni, 
but  you  have  members  of  Parliament  who  are  connected  with  the  commeite 
and  manufactures  of  those  places.  It  is  true  ;  but  still  it  is  my  wish  to  have 
a  more  direct  representation.  The  fact  is,  the  virtual  representation  is  ns- 
doubtcdly  a  vital  principle  in  the  constitution  of  the  country.  If  any 
particular  class  of  men  are  excluded,  you  have  not  a  real  virtaal  representa- 
tion, in  the  sense  the  word  representation  ought  to  be  understood,  impljing 
a  sympathy  and  fellow-feeling  between  the  representative  and  the  personi 
represented.  The  very  substance  of  representation  is,  that  the  members  of 
Parliament  should  not  be  able  to  tax  their  constituents  without  taxing 
themselves.  Now  I  say  that  there  is  no  feeling  of  this  kind  with  respect  to 
the  Catholics.  Upon  the  same  principle  you  deprive  the  electors  of  Ireland 
from  electing  Roman  Catholics — you  deny  the  corporations  the  right  of 
choosing  them,  for  they  cannot  be  at  the  head  of  any  corporation.  I  want 
to  know  upon  what  principle  it  is  that  corporations  are  to  be  denied  the 
privilege  of  appointing  Koman  Catholics  to  the  office  of  mayor,  or  other 
superior  offices  ?  Corporations  being  composed  chiefly  of  Protestants,  there 
is  not  much  danger,  as  some  would  say,  or  not  much  hope,  as  others  wonU 
say,  of  the  Catholics  being  admitted.  Is  not  this  one  of  those  additJOBsl 
instances  in  which  you  keep  the  stigma  without  any  practical  advantages  ? 
You  fix  an  unnecessary  stigma  on  the  Roman  Catholics  ;  and  an  unneeesssrj 
stigma  is,  of  all  modes  of  punishment,  that  which  is  most  grating  to  ibc 
people,  and  destructive  of  the  unanimity  and  concord  necessary  for  the  saftty 
of  the  state. 

**  I  shall  now  say  a  very  few  words  as  to  certain  objections  to  the  mst!« 
of  this  petition.  I  think  the  objections  to  the  Jacobites  are  given  up ;  bat  it 
is  said,  that  there  is  something  in  the  nature  of  the  Koman  Cfttholics  thst 
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makes  it  dangerous  to  grant  them  the  game  privileges  as  Protestantft.  Same 
have  stated,  that  there  is  a  general  impropriety  and  incongruity  in  persona 
of  different  religious  principles  acting  together.  I  should  like  to  know  the 
theory  on  which  this  argument  rests.  Why  should  two  men  silting  in 
council  together,  instead  of  inquiring  how  ihe  forces  of  the  country  ought  to 
be  disposed  of,  and  where  the  fleets  ought  to  be  sent,  whether  to  Jamaica  or 
any  other  part  of  the  West  Indies,  fall  to  a  discussion  about  tran substantiation, 
and  dispute  because  one  adores  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  other  adores  the 
eaints?  la  it  to  be  supposed  that  justices  on  the  bench,  when  they  try 
criminal  or  civil  points,  will  quit  their  duty  in  order  to  commence  idle  con- 
troversies on  religions  points?  Thcro  are  countries  where  the  law  and 
religion  are  one  and  the  same  thing ;  where,  consequently,  there  would  bo 
an  impropriety  in  separating  them  ;  but  I  want  to  know,  upon  what  principle 
it  is  that  men  may  not  act  together,  who  entertain  strong  differences  on 
religious  creeds.  This  stands  iipon  theory  only,  for  the  practice  is  against  it. 
Is  there  in  Europe  one  state  or  country  that  does  not  employ  persons  of 
different  religious  persuasions  in  the  highest  offices  ?  In  former  times  even 
thia  was  (he  practice,  when  there  was  more  heat  and  animosity.  When  bigotry 
was  at  ito  height  in  France,  when  it  led  Henry  the  Fourth  to  renounce  the 
Protestant  and  embrace  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
throne  of  that  kingdom,  did  it  ever  occur  to  any  one  to  suggest,  that  the 
Duke  de  Sully,  his  minister,  who  woe  a  Protestant,  could  not  advise  with  him 
about  public  affairs?  Was  he  ever  accused  of  hciiig  a  bad  minister,  because 
he  was  a  Protestant  ?  No  one  ever  objected  to  M.  Necliar,  the  minister  of 
the  late  King  of  Franco,  because  he  was  a  Protestant.  Does  not  the  Emperor 
of  Germany  employ  Protestants  in  the  various  important  affairs  of  his 
dominions  ?  The  Government  of  Vienna  is  entrusted  to  Prince  Ferdinand  of 
Wirtembcrg,  a  Protestant.  It  is  true,  the  bigotry  of  Frederick  the  Great 
could  not  induce  him  to  employ  Protestants  as  his  ministers  or  officers;  but 
perhaps  it  was  because  he  could  not  find  any  tbat  were  fit  for  his  service. 
What  is  the  case  with  Kussia  ?  The  first  employment  in  the  service  of  the 
Einperiir  of  llusiia  is  filled  by  Prince  Sartoriski,  whose  rebgion  is  that  of  the 
Greek  Church.  With  regard  to  the  Swiss  cantons,  the  employment  of 
Protestants  has  been,  perhaps,  less  than  in  other  places,  but  they  have 
frequently  filled  ofliecs  of  government  jointly  with  the  Roman  Catholics. 
In  the  democratic  canton  of  Uri  and  some  others,  the  Koman  Catholics  are 
more  numerous  ;  a  proof  that  they  may  take  an  active  part  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  a  popular  government,  without  any  evil  consequences  resulting 
from  the  opinions  they  profess.  In  the  canton  of  Appenzel  the  Roman 
Catholics  and  Protestants  are  half  and  half. 

"  The  Pretender  being  gone,  and  all  other  questions  of  radical  difficulty 
removed  as  to  him,  we  now  come  to  another  person — the  Pope.  1  wish  to 
know  whether,  during  the  last  two  hundred  years  the  Pope  has  been  a  person 
to  be  feared?  If  he  has,  it  can  only  have  been  in  one  way,  by  his  oppression 
of  the  Catholics.     Long  before  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  all  the  political 
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influence  of  the  Pope,  with  respect  to  this  country,  had  ceased.     His  povir 
became  afterwards  absolutely  insignificant,  and  during  the  whole  of  the 
question  between  the  houses  of  Stuart  and  Brunswick,  it  was  notorious  thil 
the  Pope  could  not  stir  one  Roman  Catholic  in  Ireland.     But  it  is  stated 
that  the  persons  principally  concerned  in  the  rebellion  of  1 798  were  Romia 
Catholics.     I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Roman  Catholics  had  their  share  ia 
that  rebellion.     But  were  they  instigated  by  the  Pope?     What!  by  the 
Pope  while  he  was  in  a  state  of  servitude  and  humiliation  ?     Did  the  Pope. 
while  he  looked  to  this  country  as  almost  his  only  support,  wish  to  oTcrtun 
our  Government,  and  prevail  on  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics  to  follow  Mesns. 
O'Connor,  Emmctt,  and  M'Nevin  ?     This  fear  of  the  influence  of  the  Pope, 
when  he  has  no  power  to  do  us  harm,  and  when  he  cannot  do  us  good,  ctcb 
though  he  wished  it,  is  perfectly  absurd.     It  is  an  alarm  which  can  be 
accounted  for  on  no  rational  principle.     Has  the  recollection  of  the  pioeonsols, 
sent  by  the  Csesars  to  govern  this  country,  left  such  an  impression  upon  as, 
as  to  make  us  dread  everything  that  comes  from  Rome?     But  it  is  ssid. 
Bonaparte  has  obtained  an  influence  over  the  Pope,  the  Pope  governs  the 
Irish  priests,  and  thus  Bonaparte  will  be  able  to  attach  to  him  the  Romu 
Catholics  of  Ireland.     Without  canvassing  the  question  of  the  inclinatioa  of 
the  Pope  to  sen-e  the  views  of  Bonaparte,  I  shall  admit  that  the  Fmch 
Government  will  willingly  employ  his  influence  so  far  as  they  can  obtun  it 
That  the  great  enemy  of  this  country  would  be  very  willing  to  make  ose  of 
such  an  engine  to  serve  his  purposes  in  Ireland,  I  have  no  doubt.     But  how 
will  he  use  his  influence  ?     If  you  repeal  these  laws,  you  will  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  that  quarter;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  you  perseTere  in  year 
restrictions,  the  way  in  which  the  influence  so  much  dreaded  may  be  exer- 
cised can  only  be  this :  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics  will  be  told,  *  an  eqoal 
participation  of  rights  was  held  out  to  you ;  but,  instead  of  granting  yov 
just  claims,  instead  of  aflbrding  you  the  relief  and  protection  you  were  pro- 
mised, you  arc  still  stigmatized  as  outcasts.     You  have,  therefore,  now  only 
to  look  to  a  Catholic  emjKror  for  assistance,  and  through  him  you  msv 
expect  the  emancipation  which  has  been  denied  you.*     This  is  the  language 
which  may  be  used  if  you  are  determined  to  persist  in  your  present  tyiten. 
But,  in  the  other  alternative,  what  influence  can  the  Pope  have  ?     Suppose 
he  were  to  direct  the  priests  to  take  care  that  none  but  Roman  Catholic 
members  were  chosen  for  Ireland  ;  and  suppose  this  influence  were  so  fiu  to 
succeed  as  to  bring  a  considerable  proportion  of  Roman  Catholics  into  thii 
House  among  the  representatives  from  Ireland ;  is  it  likely  that  Bonspsrte 
would  find  many  friends  among  these  Roman  Catholic  members  ?    If  then 
were  eighty  members  Roman  Catholics,  it  would  be  an  extravagant  supposilioi 
indeed  to  say  that  even  three  of  them  would  be  so  dead  to  all  sense  of 
honour  and  duty,  so  blind  to  the  interests  and  happiness  of  their  conniry,  si 
to  become  the  iuAitrunients  of  Bonaparte.     Of  the  influence  to  be  used  in  thb 
^vay  by  the  Pope,  surely  no  reasonable  person  can  entertain  any  seriov 
apprehension.     Is  it  possible  to  look  forward  to  any  circumstanecs  uadcr 
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which  that  influence  can  become  dangerous?  Great  men,  it  is  said,  have 
long  views ;  but  some  views  ate  so  long,  that  my  aight,  I  must  confess, 
cannot  reach  them.  It  has  been  said  of  our  syxtem  of  government,  £t/o/isr' 
ptlua;  but  I  should  desire  no  bettcr^ccurity  for  the  power  and  the  constitution 
of  this  country  lasting  for  ever,  than  that  they  should  continue  until  either  a 
Pope  or  a  Bonaparte  could  obtain  a.  majority  in  this  House. 

"  I  must  now  turn  to  another  view  of  the  question.  It  has  always  been 
maintained,  that  the  differences  between  the  Homan  Catholics  and  the 
Protestants  are  not  merely  religious,  but  political.  It  is  on  this  ground  the 
oaths  the  former  are  required  (a  take  are  defended.  The  oath  is  framed 
against  the  authority  of  a  foreign  priest,  though  that  aulhoiity  is  merely 
apiritual.  But  if  it  he  any  objectiun  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  that  they  deny 
the  King's  supremacy,  what  do  you  say  lo  the  opinions  of  the  people  of 
Scotland?  The  Presbjterifln  religion,  which  is  eHtablished  in  Scotland, does 
not  admit  the  King  to  be  the  head  of  the  Church  ;  and  surely  the  Presbyterian 
doctrine  and  discipline  of  it  si'j  at  )cai>t  as  repugnant  to  the  established 
religion  of  this  country,  as  the  opinions  of  the  Roman  Catholics  are !  Yet 
Scotland,  with  this  Presbyterian  Cliurch,  forms  n  port  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
But  do  not  the  Roman  Catholics  swear,  that  no  temporal  eonscqucnces 
whatever  follow  from  the  doctrine  they  hold  on  the  question  of  supremacy  ? 
They  do  swear;  and  yet  it  is  said  we  cannot  bElieve  them.  What!  are  ihej 
not  to  be  believed  on  oath,  because  they  are  Roman  Catholics?  To  make 
such  a  declaration  is  to  display  to  my  mind  either  great  malignancy  of  heart, 
or  an  eitraordinary  deficiency  of  understanding.  But,  if  the  declaration 
were  made  on  the  port  of  the  gLivernment  of  iLis  country,  it  would  be  an 
avowal  of  wickedness  beyond  anything  I  can  conceive.  Would  you  say,  that 
you  proposed  and  passed  acts  of  Parliament  to  persuade  them  to  swear  that 
which  you  would  not  believe  when  sworn  ?  Would  you  own  that  you  wished 
to  seduce  them  into  perjury?  The  moment  you  find  that  a  man  attends 
mass,  he  is  therefore  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  therefore  no  longer  to  he  believed. 
To  add  to  the  absurdity,  you  frame  another  oath,  to  keep  out  of  Parliament 
those  very  persons  of  whom  it  is  said,  you  must  not  believe  that  which  they 
swear.  This  is  really  at  once  insulting  to  the  understanding  and  the  feelings 
of  mankind.  It  is  more  than  a  generous  and  ingenuous  mind  can  be  expected 
patiently  to  bear, 

"  I  shall  not  pretend  lo  enter  into  controversial  arguments  on  the  question 
of  doctrine.  Indeed,  that  is  a  subject  respecting  which  I  own  I  have  neither 
sufficient  learning  nor  patience  to  fit  me  for  the  discussion ;  but  if  I  had  as 
much  of  both  as  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,*  I  am  sure  bis  example 
would  deter  me  from  undertaking  so  arduous  a  task.  When  I  consider 
the  state  of  religion  in  Europe,  of  which,  perhaps,  three-fourths  of  the 
inhabitants  are  Roman  Catholics,  I  am  astonished  that  such  opinions 
respecting  that  religion  can  be  maintained.     Is  it  possible  that  any  man  can 

■  Lord  Rcdesdale. 
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be  found  bold  enough  to  say  of  three-fourtbs  of  the  inhabitants  of  ciriliaed 
Europe,  that  they  are  not '  to  be  believed  upon  oath  ?     Such  an  aMertioii 
implies,  that  Roman  Catholic  nations  are  not  only  incapable  of  tlie  relationi 
of  peace  and  amity,  but  unfit  for  any  of  the  relations  of  society.     The 
existence  of  any  such  maxim  supposes  gross  ignorance  and  barbarism  in 
the  people  among  whom  it  prevails.     Every  enlightened  mind,  every  man 
who  wishes  well  to  his  country,  must  treat  it  with  scorn  and  indignation. 
When  a  bill  was  some  time  ago  introduced  respecting  the  army,  I  objected 
to  the  oaths  it  contained,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  fit  to  ask  any  man  tp 
take  them  ;  but  it  will  be  extraordinary  indeed,  if  those  who  insisted  upon 
prescribing  these  oaths  should  now  turn  round  and  declare,  that  they  will 
not  believe  them  when  taken.     \Vhen  the  petition  I  had  the  honour  to  bring 
into  this  House  was  first  read,  the  clear  and  temperate  statement  of  the  case 
which  it  contains  appeared  to  make  a  deep  impression.     I  think  I  conid  see 
gentlemen  say  to  themselves,  this  is  not  the  way  I  used  to  think  of  the 
Roman  Catholics.    No,  certainly  not.    It  is  not  the  way  in  which  many  nwd 
to  think,  because  they  had  received  false  impressions  from  persons  who  per- 
haps had  an  interest  in  misleading  their  judgment.     But  it  has  since  been 
whispered,  that  the  language  of  the  petition  signifies  nothing,  because  it  if 
subscribed  only  by  laymen.     I  can  assure  the  House,  however,  that  there  is 
no  ground  of  any  suspicion  on  this  account.     The  reason  why  there  are  no 
names  of  priests  in  the  petition  is,  because  it  relates  only  to  civil  rights ;  on 
this  account  only,  clerical  persons  thought  it  would  be  improper  in  them  to 
subscribe  it.     The  oath,  however,  has  been  taken  by  all  the  archbishops, 
bishops,  and  most  of  the  priests  of  Ireland ;  and  if  it  be  thought  necessary 
that  it  should  be  taken  over  again,  it  will  be  taken.     I,  however,  have  alwsji 
regarded  the  administration  of  the  oath  as  improper,  and  I  recollect  baring 
some  difference  of  opinion  witli  a  late  noble  friend  of  mine  on  this  subject,  I 
mean  Lord  Petre,  from  whom,  had  he  sat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  esta- 
blished religion  of  this  eountr}'  would  have  had  nothing  to  fear,  for  he  would 
have   only  obtained  more  frequent  opportunities  of  displaying  his  sincere 
attachment  to  the  constitution.     His  lordship  defended  the  oath,  because  it 
afforded  the  Roman  Catholics  an  opportunity  of  publicly  contradicting  the 
calumnies  reported  against  them.     I  said,  that  that  might  be  an  object  with 
him,  but  it  was  none  with  me,  and  that  I  did  not  wish  such  a  law  to  remain 
on  our  statute-book.     Having  stated  that  I  entirely  disapprove  of  this  oath, 
I  must,  however,  inform  tlie  House,  that  I  have  at  this  moment,  in  my 
pocket,  a  letter  from  several  of  the  archbishops  and  bishops,  declaring  that 
tliey  have  taken  and  signed  the  oath.     They  also  declare,  that  it  containi 
nothing  contrary  to  the  doctrines  or  faith  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 
and  that  it  is  to  be  taken  equally  by  the  clergy  and  the  laity ;  but,  foreseeing 
that  the  fact  of  the  oath  being  taken  might  be  questioned,  certificates  hsTC 
been  sent  from  the  courts  before  which  it  was  administered.     It  is  in  theie 
courts,  therefore,  a  matter  of  record,  and  the  authority  of  the  fact  is  com- 
pleted. 
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"  It  is  said,  that  since  ihe  Roman  Catholics  have  already  got  ao  much, 
they  ought  not  to  ask  for  more.  My  principle,  however,  is  directly  tbe 
reverse.  It  is  natural  that  men  in  a  state  of  servitude  should  wish  to  recover 
their  rights  ;  that  they  ehoidd  desire  to  assimilate  their  rights  with  those  of 
their  fellow-citizens.  It  is  their  ambition  to  be  no  longer  slaves,  but  to 
become  men.  They  ask  this ;  and  until  they  obtain  all  thej  want,  they  have 
comparatively  gained  nothing.  It  would  be  to  shut  your  eyes  to  all  the 
evidence  of  history,  to  suppose  that  you  could  impose  upon  men  an  obliga^ 
tion  not  to  look  forward  to  the  complete  acquirement  of  their  rights ;  from 
the  moment  they  begin  to  enjoy  any  of  them,  lliey  must  aspire  to  he  on  a 
parity  with  the  rest  of  their  fellow -citizens.  The  better  argument  is,  that 
having  already  conceded  so  much,  what  remains  is  nothing  to  you  to  give. 
Nothing  can  he  more  absurd  iban  the  conduct  whicli  is  adopted  towards  the 
Roman  Catholics.  You  admit  the  lower  orders  into  the  army  and  navy,  and 
you  prevent  the  higher  ftom  rising  to  that  rank  they  might  expect  to  attain. 
You  put  arms  into  the  hands  of  men,  who,  if  the  French  were  to  land,  might 
be,  fVont  their  wont  of  knowledge,  influenced  to  do  you  mischief ;  and  yet 
you  will  not  trust  Lord  Fingal,  or  his  brother,  with  a  command.  You  rely, 
it  appears,  with  confidence  on  tbe  loyalty  of  tbe  ignorant  and  the  prejudiced, 
and  jou  entrust  them  with  arms.  Of  which  class  of  Roman  Catholics  are 
yon  afraid — the  higher,  or  the  lower  ?  You  do  not  trust  those  whose 
property  gives  them  an  interest  in  the  country,  and  whose  superior  know- 
ledge and  information  teach  them  to  prefer  the  Government  of  their  country 
to  every  other  ;  but  yon  rely  on  the  ignorant  and  uninformed.  You  place  in 
the  hands  of  the  latter  tbe  mtnns  of  insurrcclion ;  und  you  take  from  the 
former  the  power  they  would  have,  by  their  influence,  to  repress  commotions. 
But  though  you  iiavc  little  to  give,  what  they  have  to  ask  is  to  them 
immense.  You  have  left  them  much  power  to  do  you  mischief,  and  have 
afforded  them  little  means  of  doing  you  good.  Though  they  require  only 
qualifications  for  corporations,  Tarliament,  and  offices  under  Qovemment, 
the  object  is  of  great  magnitude  to  them.  It  is  founded  on  the  gre^t 
principle  of  requiring  to  be  placed  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  their 
fellow-subjects.  Equality  of  rights  is  one  of  the  principles  which  is  dearest 
to  the  human  heart,  and  it  is  one  which  the  laws  of  Great  Britain,  to  their 
immortal  honour,  sanction.  In  whatever  country  that  principle  prevails,  it 
produces  the  greatest  of  blessings.  That  country  is  truly  happy,  where,  in 
the  language  of  a  great  modem  poet, 

■  Though  poor  the  ponsont's  hut,  his  feasts  tha'  small, 
Ht-  eeos  his  little  lot  the  lot  of  all ; 
Sees  no  contiguous  polacc  roar  its  head, 
To  shame  the  meaiuiess  of  his  humble  shed.'  * 

If  a  people  are  placed  in  a  slate  of  humility  and  degradation,  can  it  he  sud, 
that   to  get  out  of  that   situation  is   to  them   nothing  ?     But  the  confuMon 
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vhich  case  it  makes  little  difference  to  the  Biibscriber  whether  the  test  be 
religious  or  political ;  and  the  Sbac  is  somewhat  better  secured  by  the  one 
than  tUe  other.'*  I  shall  only  take  up  the  time  of  the  House  a  few  iDomenta 
ilk  reading  another  passage,  in  which  it  Is  clearly  stated,  that  rcstrictlona 
should  not  be  continued  aft«r  the  circ  urns  la  sees  in  which  they  have 
originated  have  ceased.  '  Thus,  if  the  members  of  the  Romish  Church  for 
the  most  part  adhere  to  the  interests,  or  maJDtain  the  right,  of  a.  foreign 
pretender  to  the  crown  of  the&e  kingdoms,  and  if  there  be  no  way  of 
distinguishing  those  who  do  irom  those  who  do  not  retain  such  dangerous 
prejudices,  QoTeniment  is  well  warranted  in  fencing  out  the  whole  sect  trom 
situations  of  trust  and  power.  But  even  in  this  example,  it  is  not  to  Popery 
that  the  laws  object,  but  to  Popery  at<  the  mark  of  Jucobitisni ;  an  equivo- 
cal, indeed,  and  fallacious  mark,  but  the  best,  and  perhaps  the  only  one  that 
can  be  devised.  But  then  it  should  be  remembered,  that  as  the  connexion 
between  Popery  and  Jacobidsm,  which  is  the  solo  cause  of  suspicion,  and 
the  sole  justification  of  those  severe  and  jealous  laws  which  have  been 
enacted  against  the  professors  of  that  religion,  was  accidental  in  its  origin, 
BO  probably  it  will  be  temporary  in  its  duration  ;  and  that  these  restrictions 
ought  not  to  continue  one  day  longer  than  some  visible  danger  renders  them 
necessary  to  the  preservation  of  public  tranquilJity.'t  Whatever,  then,  may 
be  the  opinions  of  certain  members  of  the  Establishment,  1  am  happy  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  quoting  one  authority,  which  all  who  love  profound 
learning,  exalted  virtue,  and  sound  morals,  must  respect. 

"  With  regard  to  the  time  when  these  restrictions  ought  to  have  been 
removed,  if  one  time  could  he  more  proper  than  another,  it  was  when  the 
Union  was  carried.  To  that  mcabiire  I  certainly  was  hostile,  and  I  have 
seen  nothing  since  which  could  induce  me  to  alter  my  opinion  ;  hut  whether 
that  opinion  be  right  or  wrong,  is  nothing  to  my  present  argument.  The 
period  at  which  the  introduction  of  this  measure  would  have  been  most 
proper,  doubtless,  was  the  moment  when  the  expectations  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  were  raised,  when  hopes  were  held  out  to  them,  or  when  they 
themselves  at  least  conceived  that  the  hour  of  their  emancipation  was 
arrived,  and  that  they  were  to  be  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  their 
fellow-citizens.  It  has  been  said,  however,  that  on  this  subject  an  argument 
may  be  drawn  from  practice  whicli  is  sufficient  to  silence  all  reasoning.  No 
one  is  a  greater  friend  to  the  opposition  of  practice  to  theory  than  I  am, 
when  that  opposition  is  justly  applied.  In  the  present  case  it  is  observed, 
that  when  the  severe  laws  existed  against  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland, 
all  was  tranquiUity,  even  during  the  rebellions  of  the  years  1715  and  1745  ; 
but  thai  after  the  concessions  had  been  granted,  the  rebellion  of  179S  broke 
out,  in  which  the  Roman  Catholics  joined  for  the  purpose  of  subverting  the 
monarchy  and  the  constitution.  If  this  argument  were  true,  it  would  go 
only  to  this — that  restrictions  are  good  for  keeping  mankind  in  a  slate  of 

•  Palcy's  Mural  imd  Political  Fliilosoijhy,  book  vi.  chnp.  x.  t  Ibid. 
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or  a  drop  of  ink.  I  believe  this  ma;  be  the  fact ;  but  was  it  not  also  stated  by 
the  same  persons,  that,  had  these  measureB  been  granted,  they  were  aware  that 
they  must  have  given  up  all  hope  of  doing  what  they  call  good,  but  which  we 
call  mischief?  All  those  who  wished  to  rerolutiunizc  Ireland  were  greatly 
alarmed  during  Lord  Fitz William's  administration,  and  were  perfectly  convinced, 
that,  if  the  measures  intended  to  be  proposed  had  been  carried,  their  intentions 
would  have  been  completely  defeated.  I  have  been  told,  that  at  the  time 
of  the  Union  no  distinct  promise  of  redress  was  made  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, and  I  believe  it.  No  Minister  couhl  promise  that  which  depended  upon 
the  determination  of  Parliament.  The  right  honourable  gentleman  oppositG 
to  me  could  have  done  nothing  more  than  promise  to  recommend  their 
claims :  but  did  not  the  Catholics  believe  that  through  the  measure  of  th 
Union  they  would  obtain  complete  redress  ?  Did  they  not  rely  on  the 
promised  support  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman  ?  It  was  on  that 
ground  they  gave  all  their  weight  to  the  proposition  of  the  Union ;  and  I 
know  some  who  have  felt  less  kindness  to  the  Catholics  on  that  account. 
The  persuasion  was  certainly  general,  that  the  Catholic  claims  would  be 
fully  granted  after  the  Union,  and  a  learned  gentleman  (Mr.  Duigenan),  now 
hostile  to  these  claims,  appears  to  have  promoted  this  persuasion.  In  a 
letter  written  by  that  learned  gentleman  to  an  honourable  friend  of  mine, 
whom  I  am  happy  to  see  &  member  of  this  House  (Mr.  Grattan),  there  is  a 
paragraph  to  this  purport ;  '  if  we  were  one  people  with  the  BriUsh  nation, 
the  preponderance  of  the  Proteetant  interest  in  the  whole  state  would  then 
be  so  great,  that  it  would  not  he  any  longer  necessary  to  curb  the  Roman 
Catholics  by  any  restraints  whatever.'  Now.  when  the  Roman  Cntholica 
found  tiie  opinion  stated  by  the  learned  gentleman,  who  had  been  through 
Ibc  whole  of  his  life  against  granting  them  redress,  must  they  not  have 
expected  that  the  passing  the  Union  was  to  be  the  signal  for  the  redress  of 
their  grievances  ?  In  a  printed  speech,  too,  (printed  in  a  way  which  might 
entitle  it  to  be  referred  to  as  some  authority,)  of  a  noble  lord  who  once  filled 
the  chair  of  this  House  (Lord  Sidmouth),  this  passage  of  the  learned  gentle- 
man's letter  is  referred  to  in  support  of  the  opinion,  that  no  restraints  would 
be  necessary  after  the  Union.  If,  then,  that  noble  lord  drew  this  inference, 
what  conclusion  was  it  to  be  expected  the  Roman  Catholics  themselves 
should  form  ?  At  that  time,  then,  it  appeared  to  be  thought  that  the  repeal 
of  these  laws  would  be  a  measure  of  safety  to  the  British  empire ;  and  yet 
they  remain  in  the  same  situation.  I  state  not  this  as  any  reproach  to  the 
right  hoTiuurabtc  gentleman  opposite  to  me ;  but  what  must  the  Catholics 
think,  when  Ihey  find  that  those  who  most  favoured  the  Union,  and  who,  on 
account  of  the  measures  then  in  contemplation,  held  up  that  event  as 
eminently  calculated  to  promote  the  well-being  and  security  of  the  British 
empire,  opposed  their  hopes }  What  the  circumstances  were  which  pre- 
vented this  question  being  then  brought  forward,  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
*  discuss,  because  1  do  not  pretend  to  know  them  ;  but  I  must  observe,  that 
its  delay  might  have  led  to  the  very  worst  consequenoee.     The  CathoUci, 
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however,  have  shown  hy  their  conduct  that  they  are  guided  by  principlefl 
which  merit  the  highest  encomium.  Their  disappointment  has  not  made 
them  resort  to  popular  clamour  or  tumult.  They  have  brought  forward 
their  claims  in  the  most  constitutional  manner,  and  they  rely  with  eonfidence 
and  respect  on  the  justice  of  this  House.  The  presenting  of  the  pie9ent 
petition  is  a  pledge  of  the  propriety  of  their  conduct ;  and  though  my  motion 
should  not  this  night  be  acceded  to,  they  will  still  have  gained  something, 
by  having  an  opportunity  afforded  them  of  stating  their  opinions.  A  great 
and  respectable  part  of  the  people  of  the  empire  are  now  in  favour  of  their 
claims.  The  people  of  England  will  soon  be  completely  convinced  of  the 
propriety  of  granting  them  all  they  demand;  and  anUquated  prejudices, 
which  it  is  my  lot  to  expose  in  1805,  and  which  were  doubtful  in  1669,  will 
be  completely  done  away. 

'*  Hitherto  I  have  said  nothing  of  a  kind  of  mystcnous  objection  which 
has  been  lately  started.  I  have  been  asked — ^  Why  do  you  bring  on  this 
question  when  success  is  impossible  ?*  Another  tells  me,  *  I  like  the  mea- 
sure as  well  as  you ;  but  why  press  it  when  there  is  no  chance  of  succeu?' 
Why,  I  know  of  no  circumstance  that  should  render  it  impossible  to  carry 
this  question  in  this  House ;  and  there  would  at  least  be  a  little  better 
chance  of  success,  if  all  those  gentlemen  who  are  in  favour  of  the  measure 
would  favour  us  with  their  votes.  I  have  been  told  that  the  repeal  of  these 
laws  is  conceived  to  be  contrary  to  his  Majesty's  coronation  oath.  Now, 
Sir,  were  I  to  propose  anything  which  would  be  a  violation  of  his  Majesty's 
coronation  oath,  I  should  not  only  think  myself  a  disloyal  subject,  but  a 
dishonest  man.  But  how  absurd  would  it  be  to  suppose  that  Parliament, 
who  made  that  oath  for  the  King  to  take,  should  understand  it  to  bind  him 
to  rcfu8e  his  assent  to  future  acts  which  they  might  present  to  him !  The 
oath,  as  framed  by  Parliament,  was  administered  to  King  William,  and 
statutes  now  proposed  to  be  repealed  were  passed  after  he  had  taken  the 
oath.  Now,  if  it  could  be  maintained  that  the  oath  has  any  reference  at  all 
to  legislative  measures,  still  I  would  ask,  how  can  it  affect  acts  passed  after 
it  was  framed }  Such  a  doctrine  appears  to  me  calculated  to  produce  the 
greatest  confusion,  and  completely  to  overturn  the  constitution.  If  it  were 
true,  the  government  of  this  country  would  no  longer  be  a  mixed  monarchy, 
but  wc  should  be  in  a  mixed  state  of  anarchy  and  confusion.  But  it  ii 
supposed  that  the  coronation  oath  would  be  violated,  because  the  effect  of 
the  measure  now  proposed  would,  it  is  said,  be  to  overturn  the  Church 
establishment  of  this  country.  These  laws  were,  however,  made  against 
Dissenters  of  all  descriptions ;  and  yet  the  Church  was  not  overtnned  by 
our  union  with  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland.  Was  the  coronation  oadi 
made  to  bend  in  the  one  case,  and  not  in  the  other  ?  According  to  this 
new  doctrine.  Queen  Anne  must  have  broken  her  coronation  oath  when  she 
consented  to  the  union  with  Scotland ;  and  his  present  Migesty  must  already 
have  violated  his  coronation  oath  more  than  once,  when  he  sanctioned  the 
acts  passed  in  liis  reign  for  the  relief  of  the  Roman  Catholics.     His  Mijesty 
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did  not  refuae  his  ftsaent  to  these  acta ;  on  the  contrary,  be  did  what  I  am 
sure  he  always  will  do;  he  followed  the  advice  of  Parliament,  exercising  at 
the  same  time  his  own  judgment.  While  I  glory  in  the  name  of  an  English- 
man, I  never  can  say  that  anything  which  Parliament  thinks  fit  to  be  Jone 
cannot  be  done.  If  it  had  been  the  practice  thnt  nothing  was  to  be  moved 
in  this  House,  but  stich  questions  as  gentlemen  had  a  resBonable  hope  of 
carrying,  the  country  would  have  been  ileprived  of  moat  of  the  laws  which 
now  constitute'  its  greatest  pride  and  boast ;  for  the  best  measures  have  in 
general  been  at  first  strongly  resisted,  and  have  been  rendered  ultimately 
successful,  by  the  perseverance  of  those  who  introduced  them,  and  the  good 
aense  of  Parliament.  But  I  never  can  believe  that  any  branch  of  out 
constitution  will  forget  its  duty ;  and  I  am  sorry  that  the  report  should 
be  circulated  of  an  opinion  having  been  given  on  this  subject,  by  one 
who  has  a  legislative  voice,  but  who  has  no  right  to  pronounce  any  opinion 
on  matters  pending  in  this  House.  His  Majesty's  lawful  authority  is 
one  of  the  comer  stones  of  the  constitution ;  but  while  1  shall  always 
exert  myself  to  support  that  lawful  authority,  I  cannot  be  silent  when  I  sec 
interested  persons  endeavouring  to  extend  that  influence  beyond  its  due 
bounds.  It  would  be  a  grtat  and  incalculable  evil,  were  it  to  be  established 
as  a  maxim  in  this  House,  that  no  person  must  move  any  measure,  however 
great  its  benefits  m^bt  be,  if  it  were  once  whispered  about  that  it  could  not 
be  successful,  because  another  branch  of  the  constitution  was  hostile  to  iL 
I  could  wish  to  see  any  sncrifice  made  for  the  gratification  of  the  Crown, 
except  the  sacrifice  of  (he  welfare  and  security  of  the  country.  The  man 
who  countenances  such  a  sacrifice  is  not  a  loyal  subject ;  is  not  one  who 
loves  his  King,  but  one  who  flatters  him  in  order  to  betray  him. 

"  Having  now  troubled  the  House  at  so  much  length,  1  shall  only  briefly 
stale  a  few  of  the  minor  points  which  the  subject  presents.  There  may  be 
some  persons  who  would  not  wish  to  repeal  the  whole  of  the  restraints  upon 
the  Roman  Catholics,  but  who  would  wish  to  do  away  a  part :  1  must  therefore 
expect,  that  all  who  view  ihe  question  in  this  way  will  concur  with  me  in 
voting  to  refer  the  petition  to  a  committee,  in  order  to  discover  what  part  of 
the  laws  it  may  be  fit  to  repeal.  Among  these  minor  points  will  also  fall  to 
be  considered  the  situation  of  the  army.  A  Catholic  may  serve  in  the  King's 
army  in  Ireland  ;  he  may  arrive  to  the  rank  of  a  general,  but  not  a  general 
on  the  Blafl".  If,  however,  he  comes  to  England,  be  is  liable  to  pains  and 
penalties  on  account  of  his  religion.  Surely  those  who  would  resist  the 
question  in  the  whole,  must  at  least  allow  that  this  is  a  case  in  which  some 
relief  ought  to  be  given.  I  am  also  assured  that  the  common  soldiers  are 
restrained  from  the  e.xercisc  of  their  religion  sometimes  in  Ireland  ;  but  almost 
always  in  England.  Some  alteration  is  also  necessary  in  the  law  of  marriage. 
1  mention  these  circumstances  as  forming  parts  of  the  general  question  which 
ought  to  induce  such  persons  as  think  them  worthy  of  redress,  to  go  into  & 
committee,  M'hatevcr  their  abjections  (o  the  general  question  may  be.  I  have 
stated,  that  the  disabilities  under  u  hich  the  Catholics  sufier  are  of  two  sorts; 
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namely,  tlioac  irhich  consUt  of  reatrictiont  on  the 
those  which  restrain  the  choice  of  the  people.  I  thii 
ought,  like  all  the  other  eubjecta  of  his  Majestj,  to  b 
under  the  Crown,  and  to  sit  in  Parliament;  hut  I  un 
who  would  consent  to  a  proposition  for  rendering  thi 
who  would  not  agree  to  give  them  scats  in  Parliamen 
this  opinion  surcl;  cannot  refuse  to  go  into  the  cc 
there  arc  others  who,  on  the  contrary,  think  it  odvisal 
should  be  excluded  from  offices  in  the  executive  pt 
that,  on  the  ground  of  virtual  representation,  which  I 
to  be  admitted  to  scats  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
opinion  the  moat  rational  of  the  two;  and  surely 
cannot  object  to  the  motion  I  am  about  to  make. 

"  I  have  now  stated  most  of  the  general  ground 
repeal  of  the  laws  complained  of  advisable;  and  '. 
mention  a  few  of  the  advantages  which  may  be  expc 
a  measure.  A  great  proportion  of  the  last  and  of  i 
been  consumed  in  considering  of  the  best  means  of  i 
of  increasing  our  local  and  disposable  force.  Now,  < 
modes  recommended  by  my  right  honourable  friend 
bench,  or  the  right  honourable  gentleman  opposite,  to 
object,  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  no  scheme  whatei 
limited  service,  or  militia  volunteering,  can  equal  the 
All  thcBC  schemes  are  tardy  and  trifling,  compared  b 
supply  which  would  be  afforded  by  Ireland,  were  the 
Catholics  repealed.  You  now  receive  into  your  army 
but  what  might  not  be  expected  from  the  seal  am 
famed  for  warmth  of  temper  and  generosity,  fondly 
obtained  over  illibcrality  and  prejudice  ?  All  your  ( 
little  rivulets  compared  to  this  great  ocean  of  milit 
arc  not  merely  to  consider  the  number,  but  alao  the 
stances  under  which  you  would  obtain  the  recruita. 
France,  our  formidable  enemy ;  is  she  formidable  for 
power,  her  commerce,  or  any  other  resource  except 
from  the  disproportion  of  out  population  to  beta,  thi 
to  apprehend.  Wc  arc  weak  only  in  our  populati 
hesitate  to  adopt  a  measure  which  would  afford  ui 
mcnt  P  In  this  age  foreign  conijueats  have  been  IcM 
in  former  times ;  but  if  conquests  deserved  to  be  e 
what  conquest  could  equal  either  the  true  glory 
re-acquiring  onc-fourtli  of  your  population  P  What 
consolatory  than  that  of  thus  adding  to  your  strength 
be  called  a  part  of  your  strength,  but  may  rather  be 
weakness  P  The  I'roleittant  ascendency  has  been  coi 
Ireland.     Il  is  not  in  our  power  to  add  to  the  strengt 
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would  coDVert  the  bosiegera  tLemaelTes  into  the  garrison.  How  can  you 
suppose  that  these  four  millione  of  men  should  feel  themselves  in  the  situation 
of  the  other  twelve  millions,  which  form  the  pupulation  of  the  British 
empire  ?  They  know  that  they  furnish  you  with  recruits,  from  whom  you 
may  with  reluctance  choose  sergeants  :  they  send  you  officers,  but  they  know 
they  can  never  rise  to  the  rank  of  generals.  They  supply  you  with  Bailors, 
who  never  can  advance  to  any  cniinetico  in  their  profession.  How  different 
would  our  policy  he,  how  different  our  .situation  in  a  military  point  of  view, 
were  the  means  I  propose  adopted  !  There  would  be  no  differences,  no 
dbcontenta ;  but  all  the  subjects  of  the  empire,  enjoying  equal  rights,  would 
join  with  one  heart  and  one  mind  in  its  defence.  I  am  sanguine  in  believing 
that  these  equal  rights  and  Uws  will  be  granted  to  the  Roman  Catholics.  I 
am  even  sanguine  enough  to  believe,  that  many  had  consequences  which 
might  be  expected  to  result  from  a  refusal  of  tbem.  will  not  follow  the 
rejection  of  this  petition.  I  rely  on  the  affeclion  and  loyalty  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland ;  but  I  would  not  press  them  too  far,  I  would  not  draw 
the  cord  too  tight.  It  is  surely  too  much  to  eipcct  that  they  will  always 
fight  for  a  constitution  in  the  benefits  of  which  they  are  not  permitted  to 
participate.  No  permanent  advantage  can  arise  from  any  mea«ure,  except 
that  which  shall  restore  them  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  equal  rights  with  theit 
fellow -citizens.  In  the  present  situation  of  Europe,  and  when  the  designs  of 
the  enemy  are  considered,  Ireland  is  n  place  where  the  active  exertions  of 
this  conntry  may  be  requited ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  grounds  on  which  I 
am  anxious  that  the  motion  I  am  about  to  propose  should  be  acceded  to. 
Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  the  question,  I  am  happy  in  having  had  this 
opportunity  of  bringing  it  under  the  consideration  of  the  House  ;  and  I  shall 
detain  you  no  longer,  but  to  move,  '  That  the  petition  be  referred  to  the 
consideration  of  a  committee  of  the  whole  House.'  " 

The  motion  gave  rise  to  a  debate  which  lasted  two  days.  It  was  principally 
supported  by  Mr.  Orattan,  Dr.  Laurence,  Mr.  William  Smith,  Mr.  Ponsonby, 
Mr.  Windham,  Sir  John  Newport,  Mr.  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  Mr.  Dillon, 
Mr.  John  Latouchc,  Mr.  Hutchinson,  and  Mr.  Hawthorne  ;  and  opposed  by 
Mr.  Duigenan,  Sir  G.  Hill,  Mr.  Perceval,  Sir  W.  Scott,  Mr.  H.  Addington, 
Mr.  Foster,  and  Mr.  Pitt. 

At  five  in  the  morning,  the  House  divided  on  Mr.  Fos's  motion : — 
Yeas,  124  ;  Noes,  336. 


Lord  Ei,i,enbo]iouoh's  Appointment  to  a  Seat  in  the  Cabinet. 

180f..  The  death  of  Mr.  I'itt.  on  the  23rd  of  January,  1B06,  dissolved  the 
Administration  of  which  he  was  at  the  head ;  and,  early  in  the  ensuing 
month,  a  now  Ministry  was  appointed,  in  which  Lord  Orenville  was  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury;  I.ord  Henry  Petty,*  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer; 

*  The  jircscnl  >lurqui»  of  LanE«lomic. 
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Mr.  Fox,  Earl  Spencer,  and  Mr.  Windham,  Secretaries  of  State  for  the  Foreign, 
Home,  and  Colonial  Departments ;  Mr.  Erskine,  created  Lord  Erakine,  Lord 
Chancellor ;  Mr.  Grey,*  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty ;  Viscount  Sidmouth, 
Lord  Privy  Seal ;  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  Lord  President  of  the  Council ;  and  Eul 
Moira,  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance.  These,  with  the  addition  of  Lord 
Ellenborough,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King^s  Bench,  constituted  the  CabineLf 

March  3.      In    consequence    of    the    appointment  of   the  Lord   Chief 
Justice  of  the  King*s  Bench  to  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  Mr.  Spencer  Stanhope 
this  day  moved  the  following  resolutions :  1.  "  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
House,  that  it  is  highly  expedient  that  the  functions  of  a  Minister  of  State 
and  of  a  confidential  adnscr  of  the  executive  measures  of  Government,  should 
be  kept  distinct  and  separate  from  those  of  a  judge  at  common  law.     2.  That 
it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House,  that  those  members  of  his  Maje8ty*8  most 
honourable   Privy  Council,  whom  his  Majesty  is  advised   to  direct  to  be 
habitually  summoned,  and  who  arc  so  summoned  to  that  committee  or  selec- 
tion of  the  said  Council,  which  deliberates  upon  matters  of  state,  and  which 
is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Cabinet  Council,  are,  and  are  deemed 
to  be,  the  confidential  ministers  and  advisers  of  the  executive  measures  of 
Government.     3.  That  the  so  summoning  to  the  said  conmiittee,  or  Cabinet 
Council,  a  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  to  sit  and  deliberate  as  a  member  of 
the  same,  is  a  practice  peculiarly  inexpedient  and  unadvisable,  tending  to 
expose  to  suspicion,  and  bring  into  disrepute  the  independence  and  impartiality 
of  the  judicial  character,  and  to  render  less  satisfactory,  if  not  less  pure,  the 
administration  of  public  justice.*     The  resolutions  were  supported  by  Mr. 
Canning,  Lord  Castlcreagh,  Mr.  Perceval,  and  Mr.  Wilberforce ;  and  opposed 
by  Mr.  Bond,  who  moved  the  other  orders  of  the  day.  Earl  Temple,  Mr.  Fox, 
Lord  Henry  Petty,  and  Mr.  Sheridan. 

Mr.  Secretary  Fox  rose  and  spoke  as  follows  :^ 

*'  With  regard.  Sir,  to  the  question  before  the  House,  I  must  say,  that  the 
introduction  of  it  is  to  me  matter  of  surprise.     It  is  the  first  instance  that  I 

♦  The  lute  Earl  Grcv. 

t  Membcrti  of  the  Adniinitttration  not  forming  a  part  of  the  Cabinet  :*- 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control — I/ord  Minto. 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lanca^ftcr — Earl  of  Derby. 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade— Lord  Auckland. 
Secretary  at  War— Kij;ht  lion.  Itichard  Fitzpatrick. 
Treasurer  of  the  Navy — lUght  IIi>n.  Richard  Brinslcy  Sheridan, 
Joint  Pajnnaster- General— Earl  Temi)lc,  Lord  John  Towushcnd. 
Joint  Postmaster- General —Earl  of  Buckinphanu»hire,  Earl  of  Carysfort. 
Secretaries  of  the  Treasury'— llight  Hon.  Nicholas  Vansittart,  John  King,  &q. 
Master  of  the  Rolls— Sir  William  Grant. 
Attorney-General- Sir  Arthur  Pigott. 
Solicitor- General— Sir  Samuel  Romilly. 
Ikblani). — Lord  Lieutenant — Duke  of  Bedford. 

I^)rd  High  Chancellor — Right  lion.  George  Pomionby. 

Chief  SeiTctiiry- Right  lion.  William  Elliott. 

Chancellor  of  the  Exche^pier— Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  Newport. 
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have  ever  heard  of  such'  a  thing  as  the  Cabinet  Council  hecnining  the  subject 
of  debate  in  this  House.  I  never  knew  the  cxerciae  of  the  King's  prerogative 
in  the  appointment  of  his  Ministers  to  be  brought  into  question  upon  such 
grounds  as  have  been  stated  this  night.  No  doubt,  if  any  one  should  be 
appointed  to  the  Privy  Council,  or  to  any  select  committee  of  that  Council, 
against  vhom  personal  objections  lay.  it  would  be  a  fair  ground  for  an 
address  to  his  Majesty  to  advise  the  removal  of  such  person.  But,  where  no 
personal  objections  are  or  can  be  stated,  one  must  hear  it  recommended  with 
astonishment,  that  a  cjass  of  officers  wlio  are  admitted  to  be  perfectly  eligible 
to  the  Privy  Council,  should  not  be  allowed  (o  discharge  the  functions  of  a 
Privy  Councillor — should,  in  fact,  be  excluded  from  the  performance  of  duties 
which,  on  their  admission  to  the  Privy  Council,  they  are  sworn  to  perform. 
So  much  as  to  the  reason  of  the  question. — But,  in  point  of  fact,  there  is 
nothing  in  our  constitution  that  recognises  any  such  institution  n.'*  a  Cabinet 
Council ;  and  the  House  will  recollect  that  this  is  an  opinion  which  I  expressed 
long  since,  upon  an  occasion  to  which  every  man  must  look  back  with  regret 
(his  Majesty's  last  illness).  The  opiniim  which  I  then  declared.  I  have 
always  held,  and  still  hold,  that  a  Cabinet  Council  is  unknown  lo  our  law,  and 
has  in  no  instance  whatever  been  recognised  by  Parliumenl.  That  part  of 
the  Privy  Council  which  hia  Majesty  thinks  proper  habitually  to  consult  has, 
indeed,  of  late  years,  been  denominated  the  Cabinet  Council.  But  names 
are  of  small  account  npon  this  question.  Cull  this  Council  what  you  will — 
either  the  Miniaters  of  State  or  the  Executive  Committee,  still  the  law  can 
know  nothing  of  its  members  but  as  Privy  Councillors. 

"  But  a  few  words  as  to  the  general  principle.  If  the  point  were  mooted 
whether  the  appointment  of  a  Cabinet  Council  at  all  be  not  an  abuse  of  the 
royal  prcrogatiye.  I  confess  there  would  be  much  to  say  on  both  sides,  and  1 
should  have  great  doubts  which  course  to  take.  However,  it  is  undeniably  a 
body  ivhicli  Parliament  lias  always  declined  to  recognise  ;  and  their  avoiding 
any  such  recognition  has  afforded  some  advantage  to  the  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side,  of  which  they  have  very  diligently  availed  themselves.  As  the 
existence  of  a  Cabinet  Council  has  never  been  legally  acknowledged,  there  is, 
of  course,  no  legal  record  of  the  members  comprising  such  Cabinet ;  and  we 
have  it  not  in  our  power  to  state  an}*thing  of  authority  upon  the  subject,  but 
what  may  have  come  within  our  own  observation,  or  may  have  been  commu- 
nicated to  us  by  our  fathers.  Therefore,  when  the  honourable  gentlemen  ask 
us  to  produce  precedents,  applying  to  the  case  before  the  House,  we  must 
answer  that  wc  have  it  not  in  our  power  to  produce  many,  and  they  appear  to 
doubt  even  the  few  we  can  offer.  Some  profess  to  think  that  the  case  of 
Lord  Hardwicke's  being  in  the  Cabinet  while  Chief-Justice  of  the  King's 
Bench  is  doubtful.  Certainly  there  is  no  official  authority  to  remove  such 
doubt.  It  is  stated  by  the  right  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Canning)  that 
iMtd  Mansfield  was  not  known,  at  a  certain  time,  to  have  been  in  the 
Cabinet  until  it  na»  confessed  by  that  noble  lord  himself.  Although  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  was  wrong  in  thisparticular  instance,  still  his  confession 
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serves  to  sustain  the  proposition  I  have  in  view,  as  to  the  difficulty  of  adducing 
many  precedents  upon  this  subject.  The  right  honourable  gentleman  has 
frequently  spoken  of  the  Cabinet  as  a  responsible  body.  I  wish  that  right 
honourable  gentleman,  or  any  gentleman  who  supports  his  opinion,  to  point 
out  from  what  parts  of  our  statutes,  or  of  the  recorded  proceedings  of  this 
House,  he  has  learned  that  the  Cabinet,  or  any  individual  belonging  to  it,  has 
been,  as  such,  held  to  be  legally  responsible.  From  newspapers  and  conver- 
sations abroad,  the  right  honourable  gentleman  professes  to  have  obtained 
much  information  upon  this  topic.  But,  upon  such  an  occasion,  would  it  not 
be  somewhat  more  correct  to  consult  the  statutes  and  the  journals  of  this 
House,  than  such  sources  of  knowledge  as  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
has  quoted  }  When  the  right  honourable  gentleman  speaks  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Cabinet,  I  would  recommend  him  to  consider  whether  it  would 
be  expedient  to  insist  upon  the  attachment  of  responsibility  to  the  whole  of 
such  a  body,  for  every  Ministerial  act ;  and  whether  such  a  measure  might 
not  be  apt  to  endanger,  if  not  in  most  instances  to  defeat,  the  object  of 
responsibility  ?  For  any  act  done  in  my  office  I  am  directly  responsible  to 
Parliament  and  the  country  ;  and,  perhaps,  it  is  much  better  for  any  purpose 
of  practical  responsibility,  that  it  should  fall  on  one  man,  than  on  a  body ;  for 
this  obvious  reason,  that  the  difficulty  of  producing  conviction  and  punishment 
is  the  less  in  one  case  than  in  the  other.  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  it  is  not 
desirable  to  bring  forward  the  charges  of  guilt  against  all  the  advisers  as  weU 
as  the  agent,  if  it  were  practicable  to  prove  them.  The  immediate  actor  can 
always  be  got  at  in  a  way  that  is  very  plain,  direct,  and  easy,  compared 
to  that  by  which  you  may  be  able  to  reach  his  advisers.  Many  cases  are  to 
bo  found  in  which  Parliament  have  tried  to  get  at  the  advisers  too.  Bat 
how  have  they  tried  to  do  so  ?  Look  at  the  mode,  and  that  mode  alone  wSi 
sustain  my  argument,  that  the  Cabinet  Councillors  are  not  legally  knowa. 
For  in  the  addresses  presented  upon  such  occasions  as  I  have  referred  to,  it 
will  be  found  that  Parliament  apply  to  know  by  whom  any  measure  to  which 
the  address  alludes,  may  have  been  advised.  Surely,  then,  such  an  applica- 
tion serves  to  show  that  the  Cabinet  has  never  been  deemed  a  responsible 
body ;  for,  if  it  were,  such  an  application  would  be  quite  superfluous.  Bot, 
do  not  confine  your  research  to  those  addresses  ;  look  at  the  journals  through- 
out. Examine  the  several  articles  of  impeachment  on  record,  and  yon  csn 
discover  no  instance  of  any  man,  or  body  of  men,  being  impeached  as  Cabinet 
Councillors.  Take  the  end  of  Queen  Anne's  reign.  See  the  articles  of 
impeachment  exhibited  against  the  Earl  of  Oxford  for  the  conclusion  of  the 
l)eace  of  Utrecht.  lA)rd  Bolingbroke  and  Mr.  Prior,  who  were  the  peisont 
principally  concerned  in  that  transaction,  being  then  out  of  the  country,  and 
beyond  the  reach  of  Parliament,  it  was  eagerly  endeavoured  to  implicate  Lnd 
Oxford.  In  prosecution  of  this  object  a  variety  of  shifts  and  expedients  vert 
resorted  to,  whicli  would  have  been  totally  unnecessary  had  the  Cabiast 
Council  been  considered  a  responsible  body.  No,  in  this  case  it  would  be  sD 
easy  and  smooth.     But,  in  that  case,  it  appears  that  not  one  word 
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mentioned  lyhich  could  coiinUmunce  the  idea  of  any  recognition  of  a  ronponsible 
Cabinet  Council.  And  yet,  among  fbc  leaders  of  those  wlio  promoted  the 
impeachment  of  Lord  Oxford,  were  many  very  able  men.  among  others,  Sir 
Robert  Walpole.  I  do  not  mention  this  statesman  for  the  purj)Oiie  of 
expressing  my  concurrence  in  the  general  censure  which  ba^  «o  long  attached 
to  his  character.  On  the  contrary,  1  think  that  he  experienced  much  undC' 
Bcrved  obloquy,  as  well  in  the  course  of  his  life  as  since  his  death.  But 
I  confess,  that  if  I  were  to  pancgyriKe  that  distinguished  man,  I  should  not 
rest  my  panegyric  upon  his  scrupulous  regard  to  the  means  by  which  he  could 
reach  hia  object,  particularly  when  stimulated  by  resentment.  Another 
distinguished  person  seconded  Sir  Robert  Wulpolc  in  this  prosecution,  and  he 
certainly,  however  estimable  in  other  respects,  was  by  no  means  remarkable 
for  moderation.  And  yet  these  active,  able  men,  never,  in  their  zeal  to 
achieve  their  pnrpose,  even  hinted  at  that,  the  eatablifihrnent  of  which  would 
have  so  much  facilitated  their  success,  namely,  the  existence  of  a  responsible 
Cabinet  Council. 

"  From  this,  and  from  other  circumstances,  I  infer  that  such  a  Council  was 
never  legally  conceived  to  exist.  Therefore,  the  first  time  the  honourable 
mover  proposes  to  the  House  to  recognise  the  existence  of  such  a  body,  if 
you  adopt  his  proposition,  I  ask,  do  you  mean  to  atop  there  ?  For  if  in  any 
shape  you  acknowledge  Ihc  existence  of  a  Cabinet  Council,  you  must  go  on 
to  make  such  a  body  not  alone  formally,  but  really  known  to  the  House  and 
to  the  laws.  The  gentlemen  who  eupport  the  motion  may  aay,  that  it  is  not 
their  object  to  go  so  far  ;  but  the  consequence  I  have  stated  must  naturally 
follow  the  adoption  of  the  motion.  One  word  more  before  I  qnil  (his  part  of 
the  subject.  Some  gentlemen  may  confound  the  functions  of  what  is  called 
the  Cabinet  Council,  and  therefore  it  may  be  necessary  to  state  a  distinction, 
of  which  the  noble  lord  (Castlereagh)  must  be  aware.  Councds  frequently 
meet,  which  are  assembled  solely  for  the  purpose  of  affording  to  the  members 
an  opportunity  of  consulting  with  each  other,  and  stating  their  ideas  on 
points  connected  with  their  several  departments,  but  with  no  intention  of 
communicating  the  result  to  hia  Majesty.  Indeed,  upon  many  such  points  it 
would  not  only  be  unnecessary,  but  improper  to  communicate  with  his 
Majesty.  The  noble  lord  knows  to  what  I  allude.  On  other  occasions,  the 
Cabinet  Council  meets  to  advise  his  Majesty  in  person.  In  the  former  case  of 
mceling,  it  will  not  surely  be  pretended  that  any  responsibility  can  attach  to  the 
proccedinijs  of  this  Council,  or  that  any  individual  Minister  can  incur  censure 
for  consulting  those,  the  aid  of  whose  counsels  may  be  uaeful  and  necessary. 
And  to  whom  should  responsibility  attach  in  the  hitter  description  of  meetings? 
To  the  agent,  to  be  sure,  who  executes  the  plan  resolved  on.  This  I  main- 
tain to  be  well  founded.  For  if  this  committee  of  the  Privy  Council  should 
order  any  project  which  did  not  meet  my  approbation,  and  against  which  I 
should  consequently  protest,  still  if  the  plan  were  esceptiouable,  my  protest 
would  not  acquit  me  of  the  responsibility  that  would  arise  from  theesecutioa 
of  it.     This  I  take  to  be  the  general  rule  with  regard  to  Mtmsteiial  respoDsi- 
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bility  ;  and  everything  that  has  occurred  different  from  this  rale,  I  consider 
in  the  light  of  an  exception.  In  all  the  observations  on  the  other  side  with 
regard  to  this  subject,  gentlemen  appear  altogether  to  overlook  the  Privj 
Council.  They  seem,  indeed,  to  forget  the  existence  of  that  bodj ;  for  in 
talking  of  objects  of  ambition  they  confine  themselves  to  the  Cabinet  Ck>iincil. 
But  pray  is  not  a  seat  in  the  Privy  Council  an  object  of  ambition  also,  and  is 
not  the  circumstance  of  being  struck  off  from  that  body  a  cause  of  disgrace  ? 
There  may,  to  be  sure,  have  been  instances  where  such  striking  off  prodaced 
no  disgrace  or  mortification  to  the  party  concerned,  but  was  felt  rather 
as  a  source  of  pride.  But  yet,  to  say  generally,  that  a  seat  in  the  Privy 
Council  is  not  an  object  of  ambition,  and  a  removal  from  it  the  caase  of  mor- 
tification and  disgrace,  would  be  wholly  absurd.  Perhaps  the  desire  of 
obtaining  the  seat  is  balanced  by  the  fear  of  losing  it,  and  this  fear  affords  a 
guarantee  for  a  Privy  Councillor's  performance  of  his  duty.  These  councillors 
are  known  to  the  law,  and  it  is  known  that  if  any  one  of  them  should  advise 
his  Majesty,  he  is  responsible  for  such  advice,  whether  he  belongs  to  what  is 
called  the  Cabinet  Council  or  not. 

"  Having  said  thus  much  on  the  subject  of  responsibility,  I  shall  now  go 
into  the  other  points  connected  with  this  question.     With  regard  to  theore- 
tical principles,  the  name  of  Montesquieu  has  been  adduced.     For  this 
writer,  as  a  general  political  philosopher,  I  entertain  the  highest  respect ; 
but  the  application  of  his  opinions  to,  or  his  dear  comprehension  of^  the 
constitution  of  England,  I  am  not  disposed  to  admit.     What  Montesqoien 
chiefly  insists  upon,  that  has  any  relation  to  the  point  at  issue,  is  this,  that 
the  legislative  should  be  totally  separate  from  the  judicial  functions.     Bat 
will  any  man  attempt  to  apply  this  rule  to  the  constitution  of  England  ? 
Will  you  separate  the  executive  government  altogether  from  the  legislative  ? 
I  hardly  think  that  any  proposition  of  that  sort  is  ever  likely  to  be  sobmitted 
to  this  House;    and  sure  I  am,  that  none   such   would,  or  ought  to  be 
adopted.     But  Montesquieu  says,  that  the  judicial  ought  to  be  separate  from 
the  legislative  function.     Do  gentlemen  mean  to  press  the  application  of  that 
doctrine  to  this  country  ?     No,  they  cannot,  for  the  case  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor immediately  presents  itself.     Over  this  case,  however,  it  has  been 
attempted  to  pass,  by  the  aid  of  a  fine  distinction.     In  order  to  fiivour  the 
adoption  of  Montesquieu,  and  apply  it  to  this  question,  it  is  maintained,  that 
there  is  a  material  difference  between  a  civil  and  a  criminal  jadge.     The 
gentlemen  who  support  the  motion,  not  content  with  the  theory  of  Montes- 
quieu, which  is  not  at  all  applicable  to  the  constitution  of  this  country,  have 
had  recourse  to  the  authority  of  Blackstone,  but  being  unable  to  find  any 
theory  exactly  to  answer  their  purpose,  they  have,  I  observe,  endeavoured  to 
pare  down  different  theories;  still,  however,  they  have  failed.     Bat  with 
regard  to  Blackstone,  I  beg  in  the  first  instance  to  demur  to  his  authority  as 
a  great  constitutional  writer.     That  the  municipal  law  is  laid  down  by  him 
with  uncommon  perspicuity,  and  that  he  dilates  upon  it  with  great  eloquence. 
1  am  ready  to  admit.     His  purity  of  style  I  particularly  admire.     He  is 
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distinguished  as  much  for  simpUdly  and  slreDgth  as  any  writer  in  the 
English  language.  He  is  perfectly  free  from  all  gallicisma  and  ridiculous 
affectations,  for  which  so  many  of  our  modem  nuthors  and  orators  arc  so 
remarkable.  Upon  this  ground,  therefore,  I  esteem  Judge  Blackatone  ;  but, 
as  a  constitutional  writer,  he  is  by  no  means  an  object  of  my  esteem ;  and 
for  this,  among  other  reasons,  that  he  asserts  the  latter  years  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second  {I  mean  those  which  followed  the  enaclment  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act),  to  have  been  the  most  constitutional  period  to  be 
found  in  our  history,  not  excepting  any  period  that  followed.*  Now,  it 
would  be  inconsistent  with  all  the  principli>s  which  I  have  ever  held,  to 
regard  such  a  writer  as  a  constitutional  authority,  much  less  to  look  up  Co 
him  as  an  oracle.  However,  the  words  quoted  from  this  author  by  the 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  are,  I  am  prepared  lo  «ay,  quite  misunderstood. 
When  Blackstone  says,  that  '  nothing  is  more  to  be  avoided  than  uniting 
the  province  of  a  judge  and  a  minister  of  state, 't  he  uses  the  word 
mmisUr  in  the  English  sense,  and  not  in  the  German,  Italian,  or  French 
sense.  He  means,  of  course,  that  a  judge  shall  not  administer  the 
affairs  of  Government.  But  that  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  the  manner 
in  which  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  aide  would  have  it  understood  or 
applied.  The  meaning  of  Blackstone,  however,  will  appear  to  be  pal- 
pably different  from  the  construction  of  the  honourable  gentleman,  when 
we  look  at  the  conduct  pursued  during  those  very  latter  years  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second,  which  forms  the  subject  of  this  panegyric.  It  will  bo 
recollected,  that  in  the  course  of  that  period  Sir  William  Temple  introduced 
a  bill  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  privy  councillora,  ta  consist  of 
about  thirty  persons.  This  bill  was  sliown  to,  and  approved  of  by  Lords 
Essex,  HoUis.  Cavendish,  Russell,  and  all  the  best  men  of  the  day,  and  yet 
by  this  bill  it  was  provided,  that  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas 
should  be  a  member  of  the  proposed  Committee  of  Council.  But  it  is  clear 
that  Blackstone's  meaning  applied  not  to  anything  like  that  which  the  gen- 
tlemen on  the  other  side  would  infer.  A  judge  belonging  to  the  I'rivy 
Council,  according  to  the  sense  which  these  gentlemen  attach  to  the  words 
of  Blackstone,  would  incur  blame ;  and  yet  they  disavow  any  intention  of 
blaming  a  judge  upon  that  ground. 

'•  So  far  as  to  the  principle  of  the  appointment  complained  of.  I  shall 
now  advert  to  the  practice.  I  am  told  that  tiiere  is  only  one  instance  stated 
on  my  side  ;  namely,  that  of  Lord  Hardwicke;  and  the  gentlemen  are  so 
good  as  to  give  mc  the  case  of  Lord  Eldon  in  addition.  But  it  has  been 
slated,  that  these  noble  lords  held  for  a  very  short  time  only  the  offices  of 
Lord  Chief  Justice  and  members  of  the  Committee  of  Council.  But  the 
shortness  of  the  time  was  of  little  account.  If  the  noble  lords  thought  the 
retention  of  such  offices  contrary  to  constitutional  principle,  they  would  not 
surely  saiiction  by  their  own  acts  the  violation  of  such  a  principle.     There 

■   Sec  niatkHtont's  Com.  vol.  iv.  p.  13!^.  (■  Ibid,  vol,  i.  p,  269. 
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is,  however,  another  case,  that  of  Lord  Mansfield  :  that  noble  lord  connected 
in  his  own  person,  from  1757  to  1763,  the  two  situations,  the  janction  of 
which  is  now  so  much  complained  of.  I  do  not  mean  to  discuss  the 
character  of  Lord  Mansfield,  who,  like  many  great  men,  had  good  and  had 
qualities,  but  certainly  the  odium  attached  to  it,  did  not  proceed  from  his 
merely  combining  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  with  the  Chief  Jasticcship  of  the 
King's  Bench.  This  combination,  however,  is  said  to  have  been  mach  con- 
demned by  liOrd  Shelbume,  and  to  prove  this,  a  speech  of  that  noble  lord 
has  been  quoted.  I  have  looked  at  the  quotation,  and  the  words  as  reported 
are  absolute  nonsense,  and  therefore,  I  am  persuaded,  never  were  uttered  by 
Lord  Shelbume.  They  import  that  no  political  man  should  have  anything 
to  do  with  advising  that  which  it  belongs  to  his  department  to  execute. 
Why,  if  this  were  a  fair  ground  of  censure,  it  would  apply  to  myself  and  my 
colleagues  beside  me,  who  are  every  day  advising  what  we  are  ourselves  to 
execute.  To  ascribe  such  an  observation  to  Lord  Shelbume  is  quite  ridiculous. 
It  must  have  been  a  misprint  or  some  misconception,  to  which  Ix)rd  Shelbume. 
who,  like  myself,  spoke  very  rapidly,  was  extremely  liable.  But,  to  return  to 
Lord  Mansfield  ;  it  really  astonished  me  to  hear  it  remarked  upon,  as  a  new 
and  surprising  article  of  intelligence,  that  that  noble  lord  was  so  many  yean 
in  the  Cabinet,  and  that  some  gentlemen  heard  it  this  night  for  the  first  time. 
What,  that  Lord  Mansfield  could  have  been  so  many  years  in  the  Cabinet 
with  such  different  Administrations,  with  Lord  Chatham,  the  Duke  of  New. 
castle,  and  Mr.  Orenville,  and  all  the  time  have  kept  snug  in  the  comer  and 
be  unknown.  Preposterous  supposition !  These  distinguished  men  not  only 
knew  that  Lord  Mansfield  was  in  the  Cabinet,  but  they  approved  it.  If  they 
did  not,  it  was  not  to  be  imagined  that  they  would  have  allowed  it.  The 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  will  hardly  think  that  if  I  conceived  the  thing  of 
which  they  complain  to  be  a  violation  of  constitutional  principle,  I  would  be 
a  party  to  it.  Let  them,  then,  give  the  same  fair  play  to  Lord  Chatham*  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  Mr.  Orenville. 

''  As  to  the  injury  likely  to  result  to  the  constitution,  from  the  introdoction 
of  a  Chief  Justice  into  the  Cabinet,  I  think  the  bill  of  the  present  reign,  whidi 
established  the  independence  of  the  judges,  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  that 
apprehension.*  But  I  now  come  to  the  specific  objections  made  to  a  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Court  of  King*s  Bench  sitting  in  the  Cabinet.  Now,  the  fint 
relates  to  libels ;  but  in  reply  to  this,  I  shall  only  say,  that  I  never  heazd  of 
such  a  thing  as  the  propriety  of  prosecuting  for  {l  libel  being  agitated  in  a 
Cabinet  Council ;  I  never  witnerised  anything  of  the  kind,  and  I  do  not  find 


•  By  the  Act  of  Settlement,  12  and  13  Wm.  III.  c.  2,  it  is  enacted  that  the  ji 
shall  hold  their  commissions,  not  as  theretofore,  during  the  royal  pleasure,  bat  duriag 
their  good  bohavioiir.  Their  commissions,  however,  became  vacant  on  a  demise  of  the 
Crown,  until  they  were  continucMi  for  six  months  longer  by  1  Ann.  stat.  1,  c.  8 :  sad 
by  1  (xco.  III.  c.  2'S,  they  ore  to  continue  in  full  force  during  their  good  behaviow. 
notwithntanding  any  demise  of  the  Cro^m ;  ]>rovided  always,  tiiat  it  may  be  lawful  lor 
\\iv  CroMii  to  rcnun-f  any  jud«e  on  the  nddroAs  of  hoth  Houses  of  Parliament. 
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from  any  of  thostf'who  were  in  ihe  Cabinet  during  the  period  when  many 
prosecutions  took  place,  that  the  subject  of  such  pToscculJoas  was  ever  ilii- 

cussed  there.  Sure  I  am,  that  no  such  diJicusaion  ought  Id  Lake  place  tUece. 
The  consideration  of  questions  of  that  nature  properly  belongs  to  the  office 
of  the  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department,  with  whom  it  rests  to  give  ordera 
to  the  Attorney-General  to  prosecute.  But,  the  catie  of  treason  haa  been 
alluded  to.  Upon  questions  of  this  kind,  I^rd  EUenborough  Is  as  liable  tu 
be  summoned  to  attend  the  Cabinet  aa  Privy  Councillor,  as  lie  is  in  bis  present 
situation.  But  I  contend,  that  he  is  not  so  likely  to  be  seriously  prepossessed  by 
tuch  previous  examinations  as  the  magistrates  are,  who  cummit  prisoners,  or 
as  the  judges  of  the  King's  Bench  are,  when  they  grant  an  information  upon 
the  affidavit  of  one  of  the  parties,  without  sending  the  charge  to  the  grand 
juries.  I  have,  however,  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  when  a  subject  of  high 
treason  comes  on  for  discusaion  in  the  Cabinet,  which  may  be  afterwards 
brought  to  trial  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  the  absence  of  tiie  noble  lord 
who  is  thesubject  of  this  debate  from  any  such  discussion  would  be  most  becom- 
ing. I  should  certainly  feel  it  right  to  absent  myself  upon  such  an  occasion,  if 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  noble  lord.  But  how  many  are  the  subjects  con- 
nected with  war  and  peace,  with  our  commerce  and  financea,  upon  which  a 
lord  chief  justice  may  be  consulted  without  oscitlng  the  slightest  jealousy  or 
objection !  On  these  points,  however,  it  is  said,  you  must  not  consult  him, 
because  if  you  do,  you  make  him  a  politician.  And  pray  do  gentlemen  forget, 
that  by  the  very  oath  of  a  Privy  Councillor,  the  Chief  Justice  binds  himself  to 
give  such  advice  ?  If,  howevcc,  you  interdict  him,  as  the  advocates  of  the 
motion  propose,  what  do  you  me^n  to  do  with  him  ?  We  have  heard  of  the 
dinner  placed  before  Sancho  Panza  :  if  he  wished  for  fish,  that  was  objected 
to  i  and  if  he  wished  for  meat,  an  objection  was  started  also  ;  so,  between 
the  objections,  poor  Sancho  had  no  dinner  at  all.  Just  in  a  similar  manner 
do  the  friends  of  the  motion  propose  to  deal  with  Lord  Ellenborough.  The 
noble  lord  is  made  a  Privy  Councillor,  but  yet  he  is  no(  to  be  consulted  upon 
points  of  law,  lest  his  mind  as  a  judge  should  be  prepossessed;  nor  is  he 
to  be  consulted  on  points  of  stale,  lest  he  should  be  made  a  politician. 
Thus  it  was  proposed  to  destroy  his  functions  as  a  Privy  Councillor 
altogether." 

Mr.  Fox  returned  to  the  subject  of  the  incompatibility  of  the  judicial  and 
Icgi.slativc  functions,  and  asserted  "  that  such  incompatibility  was  never  known 
to  have  been  rigidly  insisted  on,  but  in  two  instances ;  the  first  of  which  took 
place  under  the  second  government,  after  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution 
in  P'rancf ;  and  the  second  instance  was  with  regard  to  Turkey,  and  upon 
this  he  had  read  no  law  but  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  and  other  such  worlu  ; 
according  to  which  it  appeared  that  the  bashaw  and  the  cadi  must  always  be 
separate.  Adverting  to  the  statutes  which  applied  to  this  question,  he  quoted 
the  acts  of  regency  adopted  on  the  proposition  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Holt,  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  and  to  the  acts  passed  in  the  reign  of  George  the 
Second,  and  in  the  early  partof  his  present  Majesty's  reign.  By  the  acts  passed 
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in  the  reign  of  Qaeen  Anne,*  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  for  the  time  being  wu 
appointed  one  of  the  Lord  Justices,  in  whom  the  executive  gOTemment  wu 
to  be  vested,  till  the  successor  to  the  Crown,  if  at  the  Queen's  death  such 
successor  were  out  of  the  realm,  should  arrive  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  by  the 
acts  passed  in  the  reign  of  Qeorge  the  Second  and  in  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  his  present  Majesty,!  councils  to  assist  the  Regent  were  appointed ; 
and  in  each  case  it  was  expressly  provided  that  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  for 
the  time  being  of  the  King's  Bench  should  be  one  of  those  councils.}  Now, 
it  must  be  evident  that  in  such  situations  the  Chief  Justice  would  have  to 
perform  the  same  functions  as  Lord  Ellenborough  would  be  now  called  on  to 
execute.  It  appeared,  in  fact,  that  the  present  Cabinet  was  formed  merely 
on  the  model  laid  down  in  those  celebrated  acts ;  the  last  of  which  wu 
supported  by  the  vote  of  Blackstone,  who  on  this  night' was  quoted  as  adverM 
to  its  principle."  After  recapitulating  and  ably  enforcing  his  several  arguments, 
Mr.  Fox  insisted  *'  that  the  proposition  before  the  House  was  supported 
neither  by  precedent,  law,  argument,  or  expediency.  He  took  notice  of  the 
observation,  that  the  motion  was  not  brought  forward  as  an  opposition 
question.  He  assured  the  honourable  mover  and  his  supporters,  that  he  wu 
not  at  all  inclined  to  provoke  opposition  to  his  measures.  On  the  contrary, 
he  should  be  glad  of  the  support  of  any  set  of  gentlemen ;  but  if  he  wu  to 
have  an  opposition,  he  particularly  wished  that  they  might  always  dKMise 
such  questions  as  that  now  before  the  House.*' 

The  question  that  the  other  orders  of  the  day  be  now  read  being  then  put, 
the  House  divided  :     Yeas,  222  ;  Noes,  64. 

*  4  Ann.  c.  4,  and  6  Ann.  c.  7.  f  24  Geo.  m.  c.  24,  and  6  Geo.  IIL  c.  S7. 

^  By  7  Wm.  IV.  &  1  Vict.  c.  72,  in  the  event  of  the  next  successor  to  the  thnae 
being  out  of  the  realm  on  a  demiBo  of  the  Crown,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  for  the  tiae 
being  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  was  appointed  one  of  the  Lords  Justices  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  for  carrying  on  the  Govenmifiit 
until  the  arrival  of  such  successor  in  the  kingdom. 


APPENDIX. 


To  do  away  the  effects  of  cortain  calumnies  uad  miarepreBenta^oni,  ot  which 
Mr.  Fox  had  been  the  object,  in  iMnaequence  of  the  motions  made  bj  him  in  the 
HouH  of  Commons  on  the  ISth,  1 1th,  and  ISlh  of  December,  1793,  he  published, 
in  Januar}',  1793,  hit  celebrated  letter  to  his  conatituenta,  of  which  the  following  U 
a  copy  :— 

"A  Letteb  fbou  the  Right  HdnoitRiIblb  Ckakd^b  Jaues  Fox, 
"  To  the  uiorthy  and  independent  Electors  of  the  City  and  Liberti/  of  Wcttmiiuttr. 

"  To  vote  in  small  minoritiea  is  a  miafortune  to  which  1  have  been  h  nuoh  accus- 
tomed, that  I  cannot  be  expected  to  fee!  it  verj-  acutely. 

"  To  be  the  objficl  of  CBlumny  and  mi  are  presentation  gives  me  uneasiness,  jt  is 
true,  but  an  uneasineas  not  wholly  unmixtd  with  pride  and  aaliaf action ,  since  the 
eiperience  of  nil  ages  and  coontriua  leachea  u»  that  calumny  and  misrepresenlalion 
are  frequently  the  moat  unequivocal  testimonies  of  the  zeal,  and  possibly  the  effect, 
with  which  he  agdnst  whom  they  are  directed  has  served  the  public. 

"  lint  I  am  informed  that  I  now  labour  under  a  misfortune  of  a  far  different 
nature  from  these,  and  which  can  excite  no  other  sensations  than  those  of  concern 
and  humiliation.  I  am  told  that  j/ou  in  general  disapprove  my  late  conduct;  and 
that,  even  among  those  whose  partiality  to  me  wan  most  eonapicuous,  there  are 
many  who,  when  I  am  attacked  upon  tlic  present  occasion,  profess  Ih  em  selves  neither 
able  nor  willing  to  defend  me. 

"  'lliat  your  unfavourable  opinion  of  me  (if  in  fact  you  entertain  any  such)  is 
owing  to  misrepresentation,  I  can  have  no  doubt.  To  do  awny  the  effects  of  this 
misrepresentation  is  the  object  of  this  letter,  and  I  know  of  no  mode  by  which  1  can 
accomplish  this  object  at  once  so  fairly,  and  (as  I  hope)  so  effectually,  as  by  staling 
to  you  Ihe  different  motions  which  I  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  first 
days  of  this  sension,  together  with  the  motives  and  arguments  which  induced  me  to 
make  them.  On  the  first  day  1  muvcd  the  House  to  substitute,  in  place  of  the 
Address,  the  following  Amendment ; — 

"  '  'i'o  express  to  his  Majesty  our  most  zealous  attachment  to  the  excellent  cou- 
stitution  of  this  free  country,  our  sense  of  the  invaluable  blessings  which  are  derived 
from  it,  and  our  unshaken  determination  to  maintain  and  preserve  it.     To  assure 
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hii^  M:ijcst}%  that  uniting  with  all  his  Majesty's  faithful  subjects  in  thow  aentimetiti 
of  loyalty  to  the  Throne,  and  attachment  to  the  constitution,  we  feel,  in  common 
with  them,  the  deepest  anxiety  and  concern,  when  we  see  those  meaauret  adoptrd 
hy  the  Executive  Government,  which  the  law  authorizes  only  in  eases  of  insnirectioQ 
within  this  realm. 

"  *  That  his  Majesty's  faithful  Commons,  assembling  in  a  manner  new  and 
alarming  to  the  country,  think  it  their  first  duty,  and  will  make  it  their  fint 
business,  to  inform  themselves  of  the  cau&es  of  this  measure,  being  equally  lealous 
to  enforce  a  due  obedience  to  the  laws  on  the  one  band,  and  a  fiiithful  execution  of 
them  on  the  other.' 

"  My  motive  for  this  measure  was,  that  I  thought  it  highly  important,  both  in 
a  constitutional  and  a  prudential  view,  that  the  House  should  be  tboroogUy 
informed  of  the  ground  of  calling  out  the  militia,  and  of  its  own  meeting,  before  it 
proceeded  upon  other  business. 

"  The  law  enables  the  King,  in  certain  cases,  by  the  advice  of  his  Privy  Council, 
having  previously  declared  the  cause,  to  call  forth  the  militia — and  poiitiTely 
enjoins,  that,  whenever  such  a  measure  is  taken,  Parliament  shall  be  aummoncd 
immediately. 

"  This  law,  which  provided  that  we  should  meet,  seemed  to  me  to  point  out  to  oi 
our  duty  when  met,  and  to  require  of  us,  if  not  by  its  letter,  yet  by  a  lair  inter* 
pretation  of  its  spirit,  to  make  it  our  first  business  to  examine  into  the  causes  thai 
had  been  Ktntod  in  the  proclamation  as  the  motives  for  exercising  an  extraordinaiy 
power  lodged  in  the  Crown  for  extraordinary  occasions;  to  ascertain  whether  they 
were  true  in  fact,  ond  whether,  if  true,  they  were  of  such  a  nature  aa  to  warrant  the 
proceeding  that  had  been  grounded  on  them. 

"  Such  a  mode  of  conduct,  if  right  upon  general  principles,  appeared  to  ne 
peculiarly  called  for  by  the  circumstances  under  which  we  were  assembled ;  and  by 
the  ambiguity  with  which  the  causes  of  resorting  for  the  first  time  to  this  prcroga- 
live  were  stated  and  defended. 

'*  The  insurrection  (it  was  said)  at  Yarmouth,  Shields,  and  other  placet,  give 
Ministers  a  legal  right  to  act :  and  the  genera]  state  of  the  country,  independently 
of  these  insurrections,  made  it  expedient  for  them  to  avail  themselves  of  this  rigbL 
In  other  words,  insurrection  was  the  pretext,  the  general  state  of  the  country  the 
cause  of  the  measure.  Yet  insurrection  was  the  motive  stated  in  the  proclamatioa; 
and  the  Act  of  Parliament  enjoins  the  disclosure,  not  of  the  pretext,  but  of  the 
cause :  so  that  it  appeared  to  be  doubtful  whether  even  the  letter  of  the  law  bad 
been  obeyed ;  but  if  it  had,  to  this  mode  of  professing  one  motive  and  acting  opoa 
another,  hoNvcver  agreeable  to  the  habits  of  some  men,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to 
dissuade  the  House  oi'  CGmmons  from  giving  any  sanction  or  countenance  whatever. 

"In  a  prudential  view,  surely  information  ought  to  precede  judgment;  and  we 
were  bound  to  kiiow  what  really  was  the  state  of  the  country  before  we  driivcnd 
our  opinion  of  it  in  the  Address.  Whenever  the  House  is  called  upon  to  dedareaa 
opinion  of  this  nature,  t)ie  weight  which  ought  to  belong  to  such  a  declaratioB, 
makes  it  highly  important  that  it  should  be  founded  on  the  most  authentie  infeivar 
tion,  ond  that  it  should  be  clear  and  distinct.  Did  the  House  mean  to  approfv  the 
measure  taken  by  Admiiiihtration,  upon  the  ground  of  the  public  pretence  flf 
insurrections  ?  If  so,  they  were  bound  to  have  before  them  the  lacta  relative  ie 
those  insurrections,  to  tlie  productitm  of  which  no  objection  could  be  stated.  M 
they  mean  by  thtir  Addriss  to  declare  that  the  general  situation  of  the  country  vei 
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in  itself  ■  jmtifieation  of  vbat  bad  been  done  P  Upon  this  eupposliion,  it  appeared 
to  me  equally  necesiar;  for  them  to  to  iiifonn  IhemBeWea,  as  to  enable  them  to 
ttAte  with  precuioD  to  the  public  the  eircunistancei  in  this  «itiinlion  to  nbich  they 
particolarly  adverted.  If  they  m«  reason  to  fear  impending  tumulla  anU  insur- 
TectioD>>  of  which  the  danger  was  imminent  and  pressing,  the  measures  of  his 
Hajeaty't  Mini«t«is  might  be  well  enough  adapted  In  such  an  exigency ;  hut  surely 
the  evidence  of  luch  a  danger  was  capabli^  of  being  submitted  either  to  the  House 
or  to  a  Kcret  committee  ;  and  of  its  existence,  without  such  eridenco,  no  mau  could 
think  it  becoming  for  such  a  body  as  the  House  of  Commons  to  declare  their  belief. 

"  If,  therefore,  the  Address  was  to  he  founded  upon  either  of  the  lupposiciont 
above  stated,  a  previous  inquiry  was  absolutely  necessary.  But  there  were  some 
whose  apprehensions  were  directed  not  ao  much  to  any  insurreclions,  either  actually 
existing  or  immediately  impending,  as  to  (he  progreis  of  what  are  called  French 
opinions,  propagated  (as  is  suppowd)  with  industry,  and  encouraged  by  success; 
and  to  the  miMihiefs  which  might  in  future  time  arise  from  the  spirit  of  disobedience 
and  disorder,  which  these  doctrines  are  calculated  to  inspire.  This  danger,  Ihey 
•aid,  was  too  notorious  to  require  proof;  iu  reality  could  better  be  aM^ertaincd  by 
the  separate  observations  of  individual  members,  llian  by  any  proceeding  which  the 
House  could  institute  in  its  collective  capacity ;  and  upon  this  ground,  therefore,  the 
Address  might  be  Esfely  voted  without  any  previous  inquiry. 

"  To  have  laid  any  ground  for  approving  without  examination,  was  a  great  point 
gained  for  those  who  wished  to  applaud  the  conduct  of  Administration ;  but  in  this 
instance  I  fear  the  foundation  has  been  laid  without  due  regard  to  the  nature  of  the 
superstructure  which  it  is  intended  to  support ;  for,  if  the  danger  consist  in  false  but 
seducing  theories,  and  our  apprehenuons  be  concerning  what  such  theories  may  in 
process  of  lime  produce,  to  such  an  evil  it  is  dilBcult  to  conceive  how  any  of  the 
measures  which  have  been  pursued  are  In  any  degree  applicable.  Opinions  must 
hsTc  taken  the  shape  of  overt  acts,  before  they  can  be  resisted  hy  the  forlifjcations 
in  the  Tower;  and  the  sudden  embodying  of  the  militia,  and  the  drawing  of  the 
regular  troops  to  the  capital,  seem  to  me  measures  calculated  to  meet  an  immediate, 
not  a  distant  mischief. 

"  Impressed  with  these  notion'!,  I  could  no  more  vote  upon  this  last  vague  reason, 
than  upnn  those  of  a  more  definite  nature  ;  since,  if  in  one  case  the  premises  wanted 
proof,  in  the  other,  where  proof  was  said  to  be  supcrllnous,  the  conclusion  was  not 
just.  If  the  majority  of  the  House  thought  differently  from  me,  and  if  this  last 
ground  of  general  apprehension  of  future  evils  (the  only  one  of  all  that  were  stated, 
upon  which  it  conid  with  any  colour  of  reason  be  pretended  that  evidence  was  not 
both  practicable  and  necessary),  appeared  to  them  to  justify  the  measures  of 
Government ;  then  I  say  they  ought  to  have  declared  explicitly  the  true  meaning  of 
their  vole,  and  either  to  hnve  disclaimed  distinctly  any  belief  in  those  impending 
tumults  and  insurrections,  which  had  filled  ihe  minds  of  so  many  thousands  of  our 
fellow  subjects  with  the  most  anxious  apprehensions ;  or  to  have  commenced  an 
inquiry  concerning  them,  the  result  of  which  would  have  enabled  the  House  to  lay 
before  the  puhlic  a  true  end  authentic  state  of  the  nation,  to  put  us  upon  our  guard 
against  real  perils,  and  to  dissipate  chimerical  alarms. 

"  I  am  aware  that  there  were  some  persons  who  thought  that  to  be  upon  our 
guard  was  so  much  our  first  interest,  in  the  present  posture  of  affairs,  that  even  to 
conceal  the  truth  was  less  mischievous  tbnn  to  diminish  the  public  terror.  They 
dreaded  inquiry,  lest  it  should  produce  light ;  they  felt  so  strongly  the  advantage  of 
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obscurity  in  inspiring  terror,  that  they  overlooked  its  other  property  of  eaiuing  ml 
peril.  They  were  bo  alive  to  the  dangen  belonging  to  false  wenrity,  thmt  they  were 
insensible  to  those  arising  from  groundless  alarms.  Id  this  frame  of  mind  they 
might  for  a  moment  forget  that  integrity  and  sincerity  ought  ever  to  be  the  cbarae- 
teristic  virtues  of  a  British  House  of  Commons ;  and  while  they  were  eompeUcd  to 
admit  that  the  House  could  not,  without  inquiry,  profess  iu  belief  of  dangers,  which 
(if  true)  might  be  substantiated  by  evidence,  they  might  nevertheless  be  nowilliiig 
that  the  salutary  alarm  (for  such  they  deemed  it)  arising  from  theae  supposed 
dangers  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  should  be  wholly  quieted.  What  they  did  not 
themselves  credit,  they  might  wish  to  be  believed  by  others.  Dangers,  which  they 
considered  as  distant,  they  were  not  displeased  that  the  public  should  suppose  near, 
in  order  to  excite  more  vigorous  exertions. 

"  To  these  systems  of  crooked  policy  and  pious  fraud  I  have  always  entertuacd 
a  kind  of  instinctive  and  invincible  repugnance;  and,  if  I  had  nothing  else  to 
advance  in  defence  of  my  conduct  but  this  feeling,  of  which  I  cannot  diveat  myself, 
I  shall  be  far  from  fearing  your  displeasure.  But  are  there,  in  truth,  no  evils  ia 
a  false  alarm,  besides  the  disgrace  attending  those  who  are  concerned  in  pnn 
pagating  it  ?  Is  it  nothing  to  destroy  peace,  harmony,  and  confidence,  among 
all  ranks  of  citizens  ?  Is  it  ijothing  to  give  a  general  credit  and  countenance  to 
suspicions  which  every  man  may  point  as  his  worst  passions  incline  hln  ?  Ia 
such  a  state,  all  political  animosities  are  inflamed.  We  confound  the  mbtaken 
speculatist  with  the  despemte  incendiary.  We  extend  the  prejudices  which  we 
have  conceived  against  individuals  to  the  political  party,  or  even  to  the  religiooi 
sect  of  which  they  are  members.  In  this  spirit  a  judge  declared  from  the  bcndi 
in  the  last  century,  that  poisoning  was  a  popish  trick ;  and  I  should  not  be 
surprised  if  some  bishops  were  now  to  preach  from  the  pulpit  that  seditioo  is 
a  Presbvterian  or  a  Unitarian  vice.  Those  who  differ  from  us  in  their  ideas  of 
the  constitution,  in  this  paroxysm  of  alarm,  we  consider  as  confederated  to  dcslray 
it  Forbearance  and  toleration  have  no  place  in  our  minds ;  for  who  can  toleraU 
opinions  which,  according  to  what  the  deluders  teach,  and  rage  and  fear  indiae 
the  deluded  to  believe,  attack  our  lives,  our  properties,  and  our  religion  ? 

'*This  situation  I  thought  it  my  duty,  if  possible,  to  avert,  by  promoting  so 
inquiry.  By  this  measure  the  guilty,  if  such  thcra  are,  would  have  been  detected, 
and  the  innocent  liberated  from  suspicion. 

"My  proposal  was  rejected  by  a  great  majority.    I  defer  with  all  due 
to  their  opinion,  but  retain  my  own. 

*'  My  next  motion  was  the  insertion  of  the  following  words  into  the  Address  >- 
*  Trusting  that  your  Majesty  will  employ  every  means  of  negotiation  '■*«n'T'*^ 
with  the  honour  and  snf^ty  of  this  country  to  avert  the  calamities  of  war/ 

"  My  motive  in  this  instance  is  too  obvious  to  require  explanation  \  and  I  think 
it  the  less  necessary  to  dwell  much  on  this  subject,  because,  with  respect  to  the 
desirableness  of  peace  at  all  times,  and  more  particularly  in  the  preeenl,  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  your  sentiments  do  not  diifer  from  mine.  If  we  looked  ts 
the  country  where  the  cause  of  war  was  said  principally  to  originate^  the 
of  the  United  Provinces  ap|>eared  to  me  to  furnii^  abundance  of 
argumenu  in  favour  of  |>eace.  If  we  looked  to  Ireland,  I  saw  nothing  thve  ihrt 
would  not  discourage  a  wise  statesman  from  putting  the  connexion  between  thi 
two  kingdoms  to  any  unnecessary  hazard.  At  home,  if  it  be  true  that  thve  on 
seeds  of  discontent,  war  h  the  hotbed  in  which  these  seeds  will  sooneot  fMStolf; 
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and  of  bU  won,  in  this  point  of  viev,  ihat  war  ia  inott  to  be  dreaded,  in  ihe 
eauM  of  which  kings  maf  be  supposed  to  be  more  concerned  than  their  aubjci^lB. 

"  1  wiihed,  therefore,  nio'it  earnestly  for  peace ;  and  experience  had  taught  me, 
that  the  Toioe  eTen  of  a  minority  in  the  House  of  CommonH  might  not  be  wholly 
without  effect,  in  delerrii^g  the  King's  Ministers  Irnm  the  irrational  projects  of 
war.  Eveo  upon  thia  occasion,  if  I  had  been  more  supported,  I  am  persuaded 
our  chaoce  of  pretcrriDg  tlie  blessings  of  peace  would  be  belter  than  it  appears 
to  b«  at  present. 

"1  come  now  to  m;  third  motion,  'That  an  humble  address  be  preaeuied  to 
Ilia  Majesty,  that  hti  Majesty  will  be  graciously  pleased  la  give  directions  that  a 
tniaiater  may  he  sent  to  Paris  to  treat  with  those  persons  who  eXfifcue  provisionally 
the  functions  of  Executive  Government  in  France,  touching  such  point*  as  may 
be  in  discussion  between  his  Majesty  and  his  allies,  and  the  French  nolions'  which, 
if  I  am  rightly  informed,  is  (hat  which  has  been  most  generally  disapproved.  It 
wai  made  upon  matur*  consideration,  after  mucli  deliberation  with  myself,  and 
much  conaultation  with  others ;  and  notwithstanding  the  varioua  tnia representation! 
of  mj  Enolives  in  makinj;  it,  and  the  misconceptions  of  its  tendency,  which  have 
preposaetaed  many  against  i(,  I  cannot  repent  of  an  act,  which,  if  I  had  omitted, 
I  should  think  myself  deficient  in  the  duty  which  I  owe  to  you  and  to  my  country 
M large. 

"  The  motives  which  u^ged  me  to  make  it  were  the  same  desire  of  peace  which 
actnated  me  in  the  former  motion,  if  it  could  be  preserved  on  honourable  and 
•afe  terms ;  and  if  this  were  impossible,  an  anxious  wish  that  the  ground*  of  war 
might  be  just,  clear,  and  intelligible. 

"If  we  orour  ally  have  fiitfered  injury  or  insult,  or  if  the  independence  of 
Europe  be  menaced  by  intjrdin.iie  ond  successful  ambition,  I  know  no  means  of 
preserving  peace  but  by  olilaining  reparnlion  fur  the  injury,  sHtisfacllon  for  the 
insult,  or  security  against  the  design,  which  we  apprehend;  and  I  know  no  means 
of  obtaining  any  of  these  objects,  but  by   ad<lressing  ourselves  to  the  power   of 

"  If  the  exclusive  navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  or  any  other  right  belonging  to 
the  Stale^i-General,  has  been  invaded,  the  French  Executive  Council  are  the 
invaders,  and  of  them  we  must  ask  redress.  If  the  right*  of  neutral  nations 
have  been  attacked  by  the  decree  of  the  19th  of  November,  the  National  Con- 
vention of  France  have  attacked  them,  and  from  that  Convention,  through  the 
organ  by  which  they  speak  to  foreign  courts  and  nations,  their  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  we  must  demand  explanation,  disavowal,  or  such  other  satisfaction 
as  the  case  may  require.  If  the  manner  in  which  the  same  Convention  have 
received  and  answered  some  of  our  countrymen,  who  have  addressed  them,  bs 
thought  worthy  notice,  precisely  of  the  same  persons,  and  in  the  same  manner, 
must  we  demand  satisfaction  upon  that  head  also.  If  the  security  of  Europe, 
by  any  conquests  made  or  apprehended,  be  endangered  lo  such  a  degree  as  to 
warrant  us,  on  the  principles  as  well  of  justice  as  of  policy,  to  enforce  by  arms 
a  restitution  of  conquests  already  made,  or  a  renunciation  of  such  as  may  hava 
been  projected  from  the  executive  power  of  France,  in  this  instance  again  must 
we  ask  such  restitution  or  such  renunciation.  How  all,  or  any  of  these  objects 
could  be  attained  but  by  negotiation,  carried  on  by  authorized  ministers,  I  could 
not  conceive.  I  knew,  indeed,  that  there  were  some  persons  whose  notions  of 
dignity  were  far  different  from  mine,  and  who,  in  that  point  of  view,  would  have 
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prcfeiretl  ■  cUndesUne  to  an  avowed  negotMlion;  but 
mode  of  proceeding  neither  honounble  nor  —fe;  and 
our  complainta,  wholly  impracticable.  Not  honourable, 
and  circuitou)  channels  of  cominuni cation  seenu  to  m 
«uch  as  sue  for  a  favour  than  of  a  great  n»tioD  which  d 
safe,  because  neither  a  declaration  froni  an  unautbor 
gratuitous  repeal  of  the  decrees  cnoiplained  of,  (and 
negotiation  aim  at?)  would  afford  ui  sny  tecurity  a( 
claims  which  we  oppose ;  and  laslly,  impracticable  witl 
the  question  which  regards  the  security  of  Europe,  bei 
not  be  provided  for  by  the  repeal  of  a  decree  or  any 
result  of  a  private  negotiation,  but  could  only  be  obti 
to  which  the  esiiting  French  Government  mutt  of  neo 
koow  of  no  means  by  whii.h  it  can  become  a  party  to 
treaty  at  all,  but  by  B  minister  publicly  authoriied  and 
these  grounds,  and  with  these  views,  as  a  sincere  frier 
my  duty  to  tuggeat,  what  appeared  to  me,  on  every  sup; 
and,  if  certain  points  were  to  be  inusted  upon,  the  only 
invaluable  blessing. 

"But  1  had  slill  a  further  motive;  and  if  peace  Ci 
considered  the  measure  which  I  recommended  aa  bighl 
of  view.  To  declare  war,  is,  by  the  constitutian,  the 
but  to  grant  or  withhold  IH?  means  of  carrying  it  on,  is  ' 
the  privilege  of  the  people,  through  their  represenUtn 
at  targe,  by  a  law  paramount  to  all  constitutions — the  la 
mtist  fall  the  burdens  and  sufferings,  which  are  the  i 
that  calamity.  It  seem*,  therefore,  rensoneble  that  th 
to  suffer  should  be  distinctly  informed  of  the  object 
and  I  conceivrd  noiiiing  would  tend  to  this  infnrmalioi 
negotiation  ;  becDu)«  from  llie  result  of  such  a  nego 
mean*,  could  we,  with  nnr  di>gree  of  certainty,  learn  I 
willing  to  sntiify  us  in  all  or  any  of  the  point*  which 
fortli  as  the  grounds  of  complaint  agninsl  them.  If  in  noi 
explanation  were  given,  we  should  all  admit,  provided 
complaint  were  jusr,  that  the  war  would  be  so  too  ;— if 
tlie  sjieeilic  subjects  upon  which  salisraciiun  was  refused, 
of  jodgin-i  whether  or  not  they  were  a  rational  ground  i 
a  niptiiro  wore  neverlhelesa  to  lake  place,  we  should  knoi 
were  not  llic  rral  cnu^ps  of  the  war, 

"  In  the  lost  case  which  I  have  put,  I  should  hope  tl 
the  [leojile  of  Great  Britain  to  submit  to  uke  a  part  in 
deceit ;  and  in  cither  of  the  others,  whether  our  causa 
should  ut  nil  events  escspe  that  last  of  infamies,  the  suspic 
Duke  of  lirunsnick'n  manifestoes.*     But  (hi*  it  not  alL 
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preciK  cause  of  war,  we  should  Idam  the  Iruo  road  to  peace ;  and  if  the  cause  so 
ascertained  appear  adequate,  tlieo  we  should  look  for  peace  lhrau|;h  wai.  bj  vigoroui 
eierliona  and  liberal  luppik's  :  if  inadequate,  the  lonstitulion  would  furnish  us 
abuodance  of  means,  aa  well  dtraugh  our  representatlvea  ns  by  our  undoubted  right 
to  petition  King  and  Parliatucnt,  of  impressing  his  Miijesty'a  Miniitera  with  senti- 
menti  similar  to  our  own,  and  of  engaging  them  to  compromise,  oi,  if  oecessaT}',  to 
relinquish  an  object,  in  which  we  did  not  feel  interest  sufficient  to  compensate  to  us 
for  the  calamities  and  haiard  of  a  nor. 

"  To  these  reasonings  it  appeared  to  me  that  they  onlj'  could  object  with  con- 
sistencj'  who  would  go  to  war  with  France  on  account  of  her  internal  concerna;  nnd 
who  would  consider  the  re-esMbliihment  of  ibe  old,  or  at  least  some  other  form  of 
government,  as  the  fair  object  of  the  contesi.  Such  persons  might  reasonably 
enough  argue,  that  with  those  whom  the;  are  determined  to  deetroy  it  is  useless 

"  To  arguments  of  this  nslure,  however,  I  paid  little  attention ;  because  llie 
eccentric  opinion  upon  which  the;  ore  founded  was  exjiressly  disavowed  bo:l}  i:i  the 
King's  speech  and  in  the  addresses  of  the  two  Rouses  of  Parliament :  and  it  was  an 
additional  motiTe  with  me  for  making  my  motion,  that,  if  fairly  debated,  it  might 
be  the  occasion  of  bringing  Into  free  discussion  that  opinion,  and  of  separating  more 
distinctly  those  who  maiutaitied  and  acted  upon  it  from  others,  who  from  different 
motives  (whatever  they  might  be)  were  disinclined  lo  my  proposal. 

"But  if  the  objections  of  the  violent  parly  appeared  to  me  extravagant,  those  of 
the  more  moderate  seemed  wholly  uninlelligibie.  Would  they  make  and  continue 
war  till  they  can  force  France  to  a  counter-revolution  ?  No ;  this  they  diiclaim. 
What  then  is  to  be  the  Mrmination  of  the  war  to  which  thpy  would  e>cite  ua  ?  I 
answer  confidently,  that  it  can  be  no  other  Ihnn  a  negnliation,  upoa  Iho  same 
principles  and  with  the  samt  men  as  Ihal  which  I  rpconinu-nd.  1  «uy  the  siime 
princi])1cs,  because  after  war  peace  cannot  be  obtained  but  by  a  treaty,  and  a  treaty 
necessarily  implies  the  indejiendency  of  the  contracting  parties.  I  say  the  same 
men,  because,  though  they  may  be  changed  before  the  happy  hour  of  reconciliation 
arrive,  yet  that  change,  upon  the  principles  above  staled,  would  be  merely 
accidental,  and  in  nowise  a  necessary  preliminary  to  peace:  for  1  cannot  suppose 
thai  they  who  disclaim  making  war  for  a  change  would  yet  think  it  right  to 
continue  it  till  a  change;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  blood  and  treasure  of  thia 
country  bhould  be  expended  in  a  hope  that — not  our  efforts — but  time  and  chance 
niav  produce  a  new  government  in  Frsnce,  with  which  it  would  be  more  agreeable 
lo  our  Ministers  to  negolinle  than  with  the  present.  And  it  is  further  to  be 
ob^ervei],  that  the  necessity  of  such  a  negotiation  will  not  in  any  degree  depend 
upon  the  success  of  our  arms,  since  the  reciprocal  recognition  of  the  independency 
of  contrnctiiig  parlies  is  equally  necessary  lo  those  who  esact  and  to  those  who 
offer  sntrifices  for  the  purpose  of  peace.  I  forbear  to  put  the  case  of  ill  auccesa, 
because  to  contemplate  the  situation  lo  which  we,  and  especially  our  ally,  might  in 
such  an  event  be  placed,  is  a  task  too  painful  to  he  undertaken  but  in  a  case  of  the 
last  necessity.  Let  us  suppose,  iherefore,  the  skill  and  gallantry  of  our  sailors  and 
soldiers  to  be  crowned  with  a  series  of  uninterrupted  victories,  and  those  victoriea 
lo  lead  us  to  the  legitimate  object  of  a  just  war,  a  safe  and  honourable  peace.     The 
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terms  of  such  a  peace  (I  am  supposing  that  Great  Britain  is  to  dictate  them)  may 
consist  in  satisfeMMion,  restitution,  or  even  by  way  of  indemnity  to  ua  or  to  otben, 
in  cession  of  territory  on  the  part  of  France.  Now  that  such  aatisfaetton  may  be 
honourable,  it  must  be  made  by  an  avowed  minister;  that  such  restitution  or 
cession  may  be  safe  or  honourable,  they  must  be  made  by  an  independent  power, 
competent  to  make  them.  And  thus  our  very  succesaes  and  Tietoriea  will 
necessarily  load  us  to  that  measure  of  negotiation  and  recognition  which,  from  the 
distorted  shape  in  which  passion  and  prejudice  represent  objects  to  the  mind  of 
man,  has,  by  some,  been  considered  as  an  act  of  humiliation  and  abaaement. 

I  have  reason  to  believe  there  are  some  who  think  my  motion  unezoeptionabk 
enough  in  itself,  but  ill-timed.  The  time  was  not  in  my  choice.  I  had  no 
opportunity  of  making  it  sooner;  and,  with  a  view  to  its  operation  respecting 
peace,  I  could  not  delay  it.  To  me,  who  think  that  public  intercourse  with  France, 
except  during  actual  war,  ought  always  to  subsist,  the  first  occasion  that  presented 
itself  after  the  interruption  of  that  intercourse  seemed  of  course  the  proper  moment 
for  pressing  its  renewal.  But  let  us  examine  the  objections  upon  this  head  of  tiae 
in  detaiL    They  appeared  to  me  to  be  principally  four: — 

"  First,  That  by  sending  a  minister  to  Paris  at  that  period  we  should  gjve  loae 
countenance  to  a  proceeding,*  most  unanimously  and  most  justly  reprobated  in 
every  country  of  Europe. 

**  To  this  objection  I  need  not,  I  think,  give  any  other  answer  than  that  it  rcsU 
upon  an  opinion,  that  by  sending  a  minister  we  pay  some  compliment,  implying 
approbation,  to  the  prince  or  state  to  whom  we  send  him ;  an  opinion  which,  ibr 
the  honour  of  this  country,  I  must  hope  to  be  wholly  erroneoua.  We  had  a 
minister  at  Versailles  when  Corsica  was  bought  and  enslaved.  We  had  miniitcn 
at  the  German  courts  at  the  time  of  the  infamous  partition  of  Poland.  We  hafi 
generally  a  resident  consul  who  acts  as  a  minister  to  the  piratical  repahlie  of 
Algiers ;  and  we  have  more  than  once  sent  embassies  to  Emperors  of  Moroeoo^ 
recking  from  the  blood  through  which,  by  the  murder  of  their  nearest  reladoos,  • 
they  had  waded  to  their  thrones.  In  none  of  these  instances  was  any  sanction 
given  by  Great  Britain  to  the  transactions  by  which  power  had  been  acquired,  or  to 
the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  exercised. 

**  Secondly,  That  a  recognition  might  more  properly  take  place  at  the  end,  and 
as  the  result  of  a  private  communication,  and  (in  the  phrase  used  upon  a  fimer 
occasion)  as  the  price  of  peace,  than  gratuitously  at  the  outset  of  a  negotiation. 

"  I  cannot  help  suspecting  that  they  who  urge  this  objection  have  confounded 
the  present  case  with  the  question  formeriy  so  much  agitated  of  American  inde- 
pendence. In  this  view  they  appear  to  me  wholly  dissimilar  —  I  pray  to  God, 
that  in  all  other  respects  they  may  prove  equally  so.  To  recognise  the  Thiitfci 
States  was,  in  effect,  to  withdraw  a  claim  of  our  own,  and  it  might  fairly  enough  bs 
argued  that  we  were  entitled  to  some  price  or  compensation  for  audi  a  senifiea 
Even  upon  that  occasion  I  was  of  opinion  that  a  gratuitous  and  ptelimiaary 
acknowledgment  of  their  independence  was  most  consonant  to  the  principles  of 
magnanimity  and  policy  ;  but  in  this  instance  we  have  no  aacrifice  to  nake^  he  wt 


•  "  Sine*'  thin  wa**  writliii  wi*  have  loamrfl  the  md  catantrnphe  of  thr  proccrdinirto  irhldb  1 1 
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bs»8  no  claim ;  md  Ihe  reaaoni  for  which  Ihe  French  muKt  wish  an  aiowed  and 
official 'intereouree  can  be  only  such  «a  apply  equally  to  Ihe  mutual  interest  of  both 
uationa,  by  afibrding  more  effectual  means  of  prerenting  tn  launders  Ian  dingi  and 
■ecaring  peace. 

"I  would  further  recommend  to  those  who  press  thi»  objection,  to  cooaider 
whether,  if  recognition  be  really  a  sacrifice  on  our  pari,  the  Ministry  have  not 
already  made  that  lacriGce  by  continuing  to  act  upon  the  commercial  treaty  aa  a 
treaty  atill  in  force.  Every  contract  must  be  at  an  end  when  the  contracting 
putiet  have  no  longer  any  eilstence,  either  in  their  own  persons  or  by  their 
representatiTea.  After  tha  10th  of  Aiigunl,  the  political  existence  of  Louis  XVI., 
who  was  the  contracting  party  in  the  treaty  of  commerce,  was  completely  annihi- 
lated. The  only  queation  therefore  is,  whether  the  Executive  Council  of  France 
did,  or  did  not,  represent  the  political  poorer  so  annihilated.  If  we  say  they  did 
not,  the  contracting  party  has  no  longer  any  political  eiistence,  either  in  hi«  person 
or  by  representation,  and  the  treaty  becomes  null  and  »oid.  If  we  say  Ihcy  did, 
then  we  ha»e  actually  acknowledged  ihtm  as  rep  resell  tati  Tea  (for  the  time,  at  least) 
of  what  was  the  E«ecutive  OoTemment  in  France.  In  this  character  alone  do  they 
claim  to  be  acknowledged,  since  their  i-ery  style  dcbcrihes  them  as  a  provisional 
executive  council,  and  nothing  else.  If  we  would  preserve  our  treaty  we  could  not 
do  leas;  by  sending  a  minister  we  ahould  not  do  more.* 

*■  Thirdly,  That  our  amt>aa«^or  having  been  recalled,  and  no  British  miniater 
haTing  resided  at  Paris,  while  the  conitutt  of  the  French  was  inoffemive  with 
respect  to  us  and  our  ally,  it  would  be  mortifjnng  to  send  one  tliither  just  at  the 
time  when  they  began  to  give  us  cause  of  complaint. 

"Mortifying  to  whom?  Not  certainly  to  the  House  of  Commons,  who  were  not 
ft  party  to  the  recall  of  Lord  Gower,  and  who,  if  my  advice  were  followed,  would 
low  no  time  in  replacing  him.  To  the  Ministers,  possibly  ;t  and  if  bo,  It  ought  lo 
be  a  warning  to  the  House,  that  it  should  not,  by  acting  like  the  Ministers,  lose  the 
proper,  that  is,  the  first  opportunity,  and  thereby  throw  extrinsic  difSculliea  of  its 
own  creation  in  the  way  of  a  measure  in  itself  wise  and  salutary. 

"  Fourthly,  That  by  acting  in  the  manner  proposed  we  might  give  ground  of 
offence  to  those  powers  with  whom,  in  case  of  war,  it  might  be  prudent  to  form 
connexion  and  alliance. 

"  This  objection  requires  examination.  Is  it  meant  that  our  treating  with  France, 
in  its  present  state,  will  offend  the  German  powers,  by  showing  them  that  our 
ground  of  quarrel  is  different  from  theirs  ?  If  this  be  so,  and  if  we  adhere  to  the 
principles  which  we  have  publicly  stated,  I  am  afraid  we  must  either  offend  or 
deceive,  and  in  such  an  alternative  I  trust  the  option  is  not  difficult. 

"  If  it  be  said  thai,  though  our  original  grounds  of  quarrel  were  different,  yel  we 
may,  in  return  for  the  aid  they  may  afford  us  in  obtaining  our  objects,  assist  them 
in  theirs  of  a  counter-revolution,  and  enter  into  an  offensive  alliance  for  that 
purpose— I  answer,  that  our  having  previously  treated  would  be  no  impediment  to 

■  -'irmyir^mcnttssaliiriufor;',  [  havp  proved  that  vc  hire  mngntsed  the  EucotlveOHindl ;  uuKt  In 
notorious  that,  thmoKh  the  in«liuni  of  Mr.  ChauTolin.  vc  havp  ucgollatfd  with  thnn.  But,  ulthoiiffh  ire 
hdvr  both  neEDtiatt<d  and  recoKiiiped,  it  would  Iv  dinhobDunble,  It  teetatf,  to  negotialt  Ln  aocb  a  duiuwt  u 
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such  a  measure.  But  if  it  were,  I  freely  confeHs  that  this  consideration  would  bare 
no  intiuence  with  me  ;  becauso  suth  an  ulliance,  for  such  a  purpose,  I  conceive  to  be 
the  greatest  calamity  that  can  befall  the  British  nation :  for  let  us  not  attempt  tJ 
deceive  ourselves ;  whatever  possibility,  or  even  probability,  there  may  be  of  a 
counter-re volutiun,  from  internal  agitation  and  discord,  the  meant  of  producing 
such  an  event  by  external  force  can  be  no  other  than  the  conquest  of  France.  The 
conquest  of  France  ! !  I  Oh !  calumniated  crusaders,  how  rational  and  moderate  were 
your  objects!  Oh!  much  injured  Louis  XVI.,  upon  what  slight  grounds  have  )ou 
been  accused  of  restless  and  immoderate  ambition !  Oh !  tame  and  feeble  Cervante!. 
with  what  a  timid  pencil  and  faint  colours  have  you  painted  the  portrait  of  a 
disordered  imagination ! 

**  I  have  now  stated  to  you  fully,  and  I  trust  fairly,  the  arguments  that  persuaded 
me  to  the  course  of  conduct  which  I  have  pursued.  In  these  consists  my  defence, 
upon  which  you  are  to  pronounce ;  and  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  thought  presumptou* 
when  I  say  that  I  expect  with  confidence  a  favourable  verdict. 

**  If  the  reasonings  which  I  have  adduced  fail  of  convincing  you,  I  confess,  indeed, 
that  I  shall  be  disappointed,  because,  to  my  understanding,  they  appi-ar  to  hari* 
more  of  irrefragable  demonstration  than  can  often  be  hoped  for  in  political 
discussions ;  but  even  in  this  case,  if  you  see  in  them  probability  sufficient  to  induce 
you  to  believe  that,  though  not  strong  enough  to  convince  you,  they,  and  not  any 
sinister  or  oblique  moti\es,  did,  in  fact,  actuate  me,  I  have  still  gained  my  dune, 
for,  in  this  supposition,  though  the  propriety  of  my  conduct  may  be  doubted,  the 
rectitude  of  my  intentions  must  be  admitted. 

"Knowing,  therefore,  the  justice  and  candour  of  the  tribunal  to  which  I  have 
appealed,  I  wait  your  decision  without  fear.  Your  approbation  I  anzioiuly  desire, 
but  your  acquittal  I  confidently  expect. 

"  Pitied  for  my  supposed  misconduct  by  some  of  my  friends,  openly  renounced 
by  others,  attacked  and  misrepresented  by  my  enemies, — to  you  I  have  recourse  for 
refuge  and  protection ;  and,  conscious  that  if  I  had  shrunk  from  my  duty  I  should 
have  merited  your  censure,  I  feel  myself  equally  certain,  that  by  acting  in  coo- 
formity  to  the  motives  which  I  have  expbined  to  you,  I  can,  in  no  degree,  have 
forfeited  the  esteem  of  the  city  of  Westminster,  which  it  haa  eo  long  been  the 
first  pride  of  my  life  to  enjoy,  and  which  it  shall  be  my  constant  endeavour  to 
preserve. 

"  C.  J.  FOX.- 

"  Simthsb'eety  January  26^,  1793." 
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